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FOREWORD 

Since  lOlS,  Albert  H.  Fay's  Glossary  of  the  Mining  and  Mineral  Industry  has 
been  the  authoritative  dictionary  of  technical  and  local  terms  relating  to  metal 
mining,  coal  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgy,  and  other  mineral  industries.  Through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  it  has  helped  to  standardize  the  expressions  and 
terms  in  common  use  by  those  associated  with  these  industries. 

Because  the  demand  for  this  glossary  has  been  mounting  steadily  to  the  point 
where  urgency  is  indicated,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  decided  to  republist  the 
volume,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years  because  the  plates  wore  out 
from  frequent  use.  In  reprinting  Fay's  original  work,  it  is  recognized  that  new 
terms  and  expressions  have  come  into  the  language;  new  usages  have  been  applied 
to  some  of  the  old  terms;  and  some  of  the'old  terms  have  become  obsolete.  The 
Bureau,  therefore,  will  welcome  and  appreciate  suggestions  and  comments  from 
users  of  the  glossary  with  respect  to  changes  in  definitions  and  explanations,  as 
well  as  the  inclusion  of  new  words  and  phrases.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  their  help, 
a  new,  revised,  and  improved  glossary  can  be  published  at  an  early  date. 


Director. 
May  19,  1947. 
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By  Albert  H.  Fay. 


nmoDucmoH. 

This  gjoesary  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  a  contribu- 
tion' to  the  mining  literature  in  the  belief  that  it  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need.  It  contains  about  20,000  terms ;  these  include  both  technical 
and  purely  local  t^rms  related  to  metal  mining,  coal  mining,  quarry- 
ing, petroleum,  and  natural  gas,  and  metallurgical  works;  names 
of  useful,  impbrtant,  and  common  minerals  and  rocks;  andgeological 
terms.  It  presents  in  one  comprehensive  volume  the  available 
standard,  technical  terms  relating  to  the  mining  and  mineral  in- 
dustiy,  as  well  as  provincialisms  that  have  been  or  are  now  in  use  in 
'English-speaking  countries. 

The  gloflsary  also  includes  many  terms  relating  to  ceramics  and 
the  clay  industry,  glass  making,  foundry  practice,  railway  and  build- 
ing construction,  electrical  installation  and  power-plant  equipment, 
and  chemical  terms  relating  to  metallurgical  practice.  Complete 
lists  of  terms  for'each  of  these  allied  industries  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  glossary.  Paleontological  terms,  although  closely  associated 
with  geology,  are  far  removed  from  mining  and  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, and  tot  this  reason  have  been  omitted. 

In  a  compilation  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  difficult,  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  verify  all  definitions  as  to  the  latest  usage.  Much  verif3nng 
was  done  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  best  and  latest  definitions  have 
been  used.  Reference  to  the  publications  cited  ^l  enable  the  reader 
to  det^mine  approximately  the  period  when  the  definition  was  used. 

.  Definitions  in  use  by  engineers  of  high  national  or  international 
reputation  are  given  first  preference.  When  definitions  from  different 
sources  aie  the  same,  credit  is  given  to  the  earlier  author  as  being 
the  original  or  nearest  to  the  original  source.  Immediately  following 
each  term  the  name  of  the  locality  wherein  the  word  is  presiuned  to 
have  originated  or  is  widely  used  is  given,  where  such  information  is 
available.  The  name  of  the  author  or  source  from  .which  the  defini- 
tion wais  obtained  follows  the  definition,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the 
publications  listed.  The  terms  selected  from  Uie  •various  glossaries 
and  publications  examined  have  been  compared  with  the  Webster, 
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the  Standard,  and  the  Century  dictionaries.  A  large  number  of  the 
terms  are  of  purely  local  usage  and  do  not  appear  in  the  dictionaries; 
these  words  include  many  that  have  been  originated  and  are  used  by 
miners  and  mine  inspectors,  as  well  as  many  others  that  have  been 
defined  by  courts,  based  on  testimony  given  bef oi^  a  jujty  or  judge. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  a  word  is  obsolete.  It  may  have 
been  very  much  in  vogue  in  a  certain  district,  but  with  the  exodus 
of  a  particular  class  or  nationality,  the  use  of  the  term  may  die  out, 
hence  become  obsolete  so  far  as  that  local  usage  is  concerned,  although 
it  may  continue  to  be  used  elsewhere.  No  attempt,*  therefore,  has 
been  made  to  eliminate  obsolete  words,  for  the  engineer  doing  re- 
search work  will  find  such  terms,  and  if  he  can  not  determine  their 
meaning  from  the  context  he  should  be  able  to  find  them  in  a  glossary 
or  dictionary. 

The  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  terms  were  selected  as  being 
the  most  common  terms  that  the  engineer  will  encounter  in  Lfatin- 
American  usage. 

AOKNOWLBDOMBKTS. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  glossary  the  Bureau  of  Mines  gives  credit 
for  each  definition  as  indicated  in  the  Ust  of  authors  quoted. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  J.  W.  Thompson,  law  examiner,.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  for  the  definitions  cited  from  court  cases,  compiled  by  him 
in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  annotation  and  compilation  of 
Federal  and  State  mining  statutes;  also  to  former  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  as  follows:  Messrs.  E.  S.  Boalich  and  B.  F.  Tibbey 
for  selecting  words  from  the  text  of  technical  publications,  and  to 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Kingsbury^  and  R.  H.  Seip  for  comparing  the  terms 
with  and  selecting  additional  terms  from  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
The  Spanish  terms  were  verified  by  Emilio  M.  Amores,  chief  translator 
for  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  entire  list  of  words  defined  was 
compared  with  the  Webster  and  Century  dictionaries  by  the  author. 

The  galley  proof  was  read  by  James  W.  Paul  and  E.  A.  Holbrook, 
mining  engineers.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  mining  terms;  by  O.  P.  Hood, 
chief  mechanical  engineer.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  mechanical  terms; 
by  Frank  L.  Hess  and  L.  La  Forge,  geologists,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  for  terms  relating  respectively  to  mineralogy  and  geology, 
and  much  assistance  was  rendered  by  M.  R.  Campbell  and  E.  S.  Larsen, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  scrutinizing  terms  relating  respectively 
to  physiography  and  petrology;  and  by  David  White,  F.  L.  Ransome,* 
and  W;  C.  Alden,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  checking  up  certain 
definitions  relating  to  geology.  E.  Baliol  Scott,  editor,  and  William 
Head,  subeditor,  Tli^e  Mining  Journal,  London,  reviewed  the  galleys  for 
mining  and  metallurgical  terms  current  in  Great  Britain.  Many  ad- 
ditional definitions  were  thus  received  and  incorporated,  certain  re- 
visions made,  and  a  large  number  of  suggestions  adopted. 
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AT7TKOB8  QUOTED. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  authors  quoted  as  authority  for  the  forms 
and  uses  of  words  given  in  this  glossary: 


Quoted  tan  ghiaary  m—  Name  of  tuthor  and  pabHcatfcm. 

Andenon Anderson,  J.  W.  Hie  prospector's  handbook.  1888.    (Inclades  a  glossary.) 

Bacon.... Bacon,  R.  P.,  and  Hamor,  W.  A.    American  petroleum  industry.    Vol.  2. 

1916.    (Inehides  a  glossary.) 

Bainbrldce Bainbrkl«e,  WQUam.    Tbe  law  of  mines  and  minerals.   Mh  ed.    1900 

(Includes  a  glossary.) 

Barrowman Barnmman,  James.    Glossary  of  Scotch  mining  terms.    1888. 

BcnsiKaD Bensnsan,  Aithor  7.    The  Passagsm  mine  and  works.    Trans.,  Inst.  llin. 

and  Mat.    London.    19ia    Vol.  30,  p.  8,  et  seq. 

Bowks Bowles,  Oliver.    The  technology  of  marble  quarryfaig.    Bun.  106,  U.  8. 

Bur.  Mines,  1916.    Sandstone  quarrytag  Jn  the  United  States.    Bull.  124, 
U.  8.  Bur.  Mines,  1017.    Rock  quarrying  for  cement  manufacture.    Bull. 
.     160,  U.  8.  Bur.  Mines,  1918. 

Bmnswig Brmunrig,  H.    Explosives.    1913. 

Buckley Buckley,  E.  R.,  and  Buehler,  II.  A.    The  .quarrying  industry  of  Missouri. 

Missouri  Bur.  Geol.  and  Mhies.    Vol.  3,  2nd  ser.,  1004.    (Includes  a  glos- 
sary.) 

Butler Butler,  O.  Montague.    A  psicket  handbook  of  minerals.    1912.    (Includes  a 

glossary.) 

Centura* Century  Dictionary  and  (>frelopedia.    1911. 

rbaaoe Chance,  H.  M.    Report  on  the  mining  methods  and  appliances  used  In  the 

anthracite  coal  fields.    Second  Qeol.  Surrey  of  Pennsylvania.    1883. 
(Includes  a  glossary.) 

Chambcrlln diamberlln,  T.  C,  and  Salisbury,  R.  D.    Geology.    In  three  volumes. 

1006. 

Chester (bester,A.H.    A  dfctkmary  of  the  names  of  minerals.    (Includes  history 

and  etymology.)    Isted.    1896. 

Clark Clark,  H.  H.,  and  Means,  C.  M.    Suggested  safety  rules  for  insUUing  and 

using  electrical  equipment  in  bituminous  coal  mines.    Tech.  Paper  138, 
U.  8.  Bur.  Mhiee.    1916. 

ClenneD ClenneU,  J.  E.    The  cyanide  handbook.    1915. 

C.andM.M.  P Coal  and  metal  nUnars' pocket  book.    9thed.    1904.    (Inchides  a  glossary.) 

C.  M.  P ..., Coal  mfaiers'  pocket  book.    11th  ed.    1916.    (Includes  a  glossary  of  rope 

terms,  p.  368,  and  a  glossary  of  mining  terms,  p.  565  et  seq.) 

Comstoek Comstoek,  J.  L.    Elements  of  geology.    1664.    (Includes  a  glossary. ) 

Cox Cox,Herbert    Prospecting  for  minerato.    1898.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Ckana Crane,  W.R.    Ore  mtailng  methods.    1910. 

Crafott Croftxtt,  George  A.    GIOMar/of  terms  and  phrases  connected  with   (he 

mining  industry.    1903. 

Baddow Daddow,  S.  H.,  and  Bannon,  Benjamin.    Coal,  Iron,  and  oil,  or  The  prao- 

tieal  Anmican  miner.    1866.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Dak Dale,  T.  Nelson.    The  granites  of  Vermont.    U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.  Bull.  404, 

1909.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Daly Daly,  R.  A.   Ignaoos  rooka  and  their  origfai.    1914. 

Dbm Dana,  E.  S.    A  text  book  of  mineralogy.    New  ed.    1809;  A  system  of 

mineralogy.    1014. 

Dalies Davles,  D.  C.    A  treatise  on  metalliferous  minerals  and  mining.    I8f0. 

(Includes  a  glossary.) 

do  Pent E.  I.  dn  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.    High  expkttires,  thefa-  manufacture 

storage,  handling  and  use.    1915.    (Includes  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in 
the  explosives  industry.) 

Doryee Doryee,  8.    Nevada  prospector's 'guide.    1906.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Dwt^ Dwlght,  Arthur  8.    Glosaary  of  Spanish-Amerkran  mining  and  metallur- 
gical terms.    Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mhi.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1908. 

Egkston Egleston,  Thomas.    Tbe  metallurgy  of  silver,  gold,  and  merotvy  In  the 

United  SUtee.    1887.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Itnaons Emmons,  Ebenezer.    Manual  of  geology,    i860.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

FneO VarreU,J.a.,andMoBes,A.J.    Practical fleM geology.    1913.    (Includesa 

glossary.) 

/mtoB Fulton,  Oiaries  H.    The  Cyanide  prooesi  in  the  BhkOk  HOls  of  Sontb 

Dakota.    Bull.  8    Sooth  Dakote  Bohool  of  Mines.    1000. 
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Quoted  In  glossary  a»—  Name  of  author  and  publication. 

Oeorfe Oeorge,  R.  D.    Common  minerals  and  reoks,  their  oceumnee  and  mm^ 

Bull.  %,  Colorado  Qeol.  Survey,  1913.    (InoludtB  a  tfossary.) 

•OniBtte Olllette,  H.  P.    Handbook  of  rock  ezoavatioo.    1907. 

•Ooesel Goesel,  J.  O. .  IfiiiBrals  and  metals.    1905. 

-Qieene Greene,  Homer.    Coal  and  the  coal  mines.    1889.    (Includes  a  gtossary.) 

OieenweU Oreenwell,  AUan,  and  Flsden,  J.  V.    Practieal  stone  quarrying.    1913. 

OrsenwellfO.  C Oreenwell,  O.  C.   A  glossary  of  terms  used  In  the  ooal  trade  of  NorthuB»- 

berland  and  Durham.   8d  ed.    1888. 

Oresley Qresley,  William  8.   A  glossary  of  tenns  used  in  coal  mining.    1883. 

Halse Halse,  Edward.   A  dictionary  of  Spanish,  Spanish-American,  Portugnsaa* 

and  Portuguese-American  mining,  metallurgical  and  allied  tenns.  M 
ed.  -1914. 

Hanks Hanks,  Henry  O.   Second  report  of  the  State  mlnerslogfst  of  Cailfoniln 

from  December  1, 1880,  to  October  1, 1882.    (Inchides  a  glossary.) 

Haigis Hargl3,A.  D.    Seyenthannualreportofthe  Bureau  of  Labor,  Statistics  and 

Wnes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1807.  (Includes  a  glossary.)  Eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  StatitUos  and  Mines  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.    1898.    (Inchides  a  i^osssry.) 

Harr Harr,  D.  M.,  and  Spruce,  M.  F.   Annual  reports  of  the  State  Inspectors  of 

mines  fo^the  first  and  second  districts  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  fsr 
the  year  ended  June  80, 1891.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Hibbard Hibbard,  Henry  D.    Manufacture  and  uses  of  alloy  steels,  Bull.  100^ 

U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  1915. 

Bitchoock Hitchcock,  Edward.   Report  on  the  geology  of  Vermont.   Vol.  8.   188L 

(Includes  a  glossary.) 

HoCman Hoftnan,  H.  O.   The  metallurgy  of  lead,   ethed.    1901. 

Hooson. Hooson,  William.   The  miners' dictionary.    1747. 

Hoover,  H.C Hoover,  Herbert  C.    Principles  of  mining.    1909. 

Hoover,T.J Hoover,  T.  J.   Concentrating  ores  by  flotation.   Sded.    1916. 

Humble Humble,  William.    Dictionary  of  geology  and  mineralogy.    1840. 

Hunt Hunt,  Robert.  British  mining,  a  treatise  on  the  metalliferous  mines  of  the 

.  United  Kingdom.    1884.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Iddings Idding8,J.P.    Igneous  Rocks.    Vol.  1, 1009-13;  Rook  Minerals,  1911. 

Ihlseng Ihlseng,M.C.    Amannalofmining.    3d.ed.    1904.    (Includes a glosavy.) 

Ingalls ....Ingalls,  Walter  Ronton.    The  Metalhugy  of  sine  and  cadmium.    1st  ed. 

1908. 

Jackson Jackson,  Charles  T.    Final  report  of  the  gedegy  and  mineralogy  of  the 

State  of  New  Hampshire.    1844.    (Includes  a  glosssry.) 

Kemp Kemp,  James  Furman.    Handbook  of  rooks.    1004.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

La  Forge .Definitions  furnished  by  L.  La  Forge,  geologist,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 

Lahee Lahee,  F.  H.    Field  geology.    1916. 

Lawver Lawrer,  W.  P.    Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.   1883.   (Indudesa 

glossary  of  mining  terms.) 

Leith Leith,  Charles  K.    Structural  geology.    1913. 

Liddell. Llddell,  Donald  M.    The  metallurgists' and  chemists' handbooik.    1916. 

Lindgren Llndgren,  Waldemar.    Mineral  deposits.    1916. 

Lock. Lock,  Alfred  G.   Gold,  its  occurrence  and  extraction..  1882.    (Includes* 

glossary.) 

Lock,C.G.W Lock,  C.  G.  Wamford.    PTsotlcal  gold  mining.    1889. 

Lowe Lowe,  B.  N.  Mississippi,  its  geology,  geography,  soils  and  mineral  re- 
sources.   BuU.  12,  Ifiss.  State  Geol.  Survey,  1915.    (Includes  a  glosauy.) 

Lucas Lucas,  Frederick.    Spanish-English  dictionary  of  mining  terms.    1905. 

Luquer Luquer,  L.  M.    Minerals  In  rock  sections.    1008. 

McNeil McNeil,  John,  State  Inspector  of  Mines.  First  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  (dorado  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1884.  (Includes 
a  glossary.) 

Mender Mender,  James.    The  Derbyshire  miners' glossary.    1834. 

Megraw Megraw,  Herbert  A.    The  fiotatlon  process.    1916. 

Meinier Meinser,  Oscar  E.  Glossary  of  terms  pertaining  to  ground  water  and  re- 
lated subjects.    1918. 

Merrill Merrill,  George  P.    Stones  for  building  and  deooration.    1910.    (Indudesa 

gloAary.) 

MUford. Mllford,  Philip.    Pocket  dictionary  of  mining  terms.    1888.    (Includes  a 

glossary.) 

UUkr MUler.G.W.    Field  book  of  preoticalmlnerelogy.    190L 

MUi.and  ScL  Frees. Glossary  of  flotaUon.    JUnlnf  and  SeliwUfic  Prm,    February  12, 19M. 


0L068ABY  OF  MINIKQ  AKD  MIKBRAL  IKDU8TRT. 


Quoted  In  slowaij  a*—  Nain*  of  author  and  publlcatloB. 

mikJoiir EngUih  and  foraign  miniof  glossary.   3d  ed.    PublUlKd by tha  MhiHi$ 

Journal,  Londoo.    1871. 
mtiakif...-. mtsakls,  Ifaroel.  Tba  oU  wqrdopadla;  rapidaniant  to  tha  Patroltai 

World.    1913-1913. 

MoriiM ICoriiM,A.B.    lOniiig  law  of  Gaaada.    1900.    (Iqphidaf  agloanry.) 

Morriaon^ Moriiaon,Robart8.    mnlng  rights,    lithed.   1910.  (InchidasaglosBtfy.) 

Moses Moses,  A.  J.,  aa^  Parsons,  C.  L.    Mlnsfmlogy,  orystallography  and  blov^ 

pipsanaly^   Batissdad.    1904. 
Nat.  Tuba  Co National  Tuba  Co.    Book  of  standards.    Containing  tobiss  and  ussftd 

information  pertaining  to  tuboJar  goods  as  mannfactursd  by  tba  Natteoal 

Tuba  Co.    191^1916.    (Inelodas  a  glossary.) 

NIooik KicoUs»  William  J.    Coal  catachism.    190fi. 

Oldham. Oldham,  Thooua.    Oaokigkal  glossary.    1879. 

Ore  Dap K«mp,  James  Furman.    Tha  ora  deposits  of  tha  United  States  and  Gtaada. 

^ad.    1900. 
Osbora..... Osbom,  H.  a.    Fro^paotar's  fiald-book  and  gulda.    1910.   (Inatadsa  A 

glossary.) 
Psgi Page.  David.   Handbook  of  g^plogloal  tsrma,  gsology,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy.   1866. 
Pstkina Perkins,  George  H.    Report  of  tha  State  Oeotoglst  on  the  minsnl  liida» 

tries  and  gsology  of  certain  areas  of  Vermont,  1909-1910  (Includes  a  cinssarj 

of  sdentifloand  quarry  terms);  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  on  tha  mlp- 

eral  industiiss  and  gsology  of  Vermont,  1911-1914.    (Inchides  a  gkissary 

of  technloal  terms.) 

Peters Peters,  Jr.,  E.  D.    Modem  copper  smelting.    11th  ed.    1901. 

PfHdte Plordte,  Otto  F.    Tha  0«ro  da  Paeco  minhig  industry.    Tnoa. 

Inst.  Min.  Eng.    V0I.M.    1896. 
Pika Pike  Manufuturing  Co.   Bharpsnlng  stones^  history  and 

1916.    (Indndas  a  ginsssry.) 

Posainy Posspny,  Frans.    Tha  genesis  of  ore  deposits.   1901. 

Power Power,  F.  Danvers.  A  glossary  of  terms  used  in  mining  geology.  Aostnl* 

aslsn  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  1806;  Coal  ilaUs  and  collieries  of  Australia,  1919 

(Inchides  a  ginsssry.) 

Ftycs Pryoe,  WUliam.    Mineialogia  oomablensls,  1778.    (Inchides  a  gtoaswy.) 

Bskton Ralston,  O.  C.    Flotation  procssses  lor  ooncsntrating  ores.   Prsas  B«IL 

U.  8.  Bur.  MtaMs.    1916. 
^*'*«*"*^ Ransoms,  F.  L.    The  copper  deposits  of  Ray  and  Miami,  Azliona.   U.S. 

Geol.  Surrey,  Prof.  Paper  116.   (In  oonrss  of  publloation.) 
JBaymond Raymond,  Rosslter  W.    Oloamry.    Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.   Vol.9« 

1881. 
Bedmayna Redmayne,  R.  A.  B.   CoUlsry  working  and  management,   tid  ed.    19UL 

(Inchides  a  gkMSsry.) 
Redwood Redwood,  B.,  and  Kastlska,  A.  W.    Petroleum  technok)glsts'  pocket 

book.    1916. 

Ekhsrds. Richards,  Robert  H.    Ore  dressing.   Vols.  1, 9, 8,  i.    1900. 

RMiardson Richardson.  D.  A.    Manual  of  Mazioan  law.    1910.    (Inoludss  a  gkwsary.) 

Rkkard. Riokard,T.A.   A  gulda  to  technical  wzittaig.   1910.   Stamp-milling  of  gold 

ores.   Aided.    1897.    (Indndee  a  gkissary  of  stamp-miUlng  terms.) 
Riokard,  T.  A.,  and  Ralstbn,  O.  a    Fk>tatloo.   1917.    (Inofaidas  a  glo» 

mry.)       • 

BkskatU Ricketts,  P.  de  P.,  and  Milkr,  B.  H.    Notee  on  ass%ylng.    1897. 

Biss Ries,  Hednrloh.    BuikUng  stones  and  oky  products.    1912.    (Inehidsa  a 

gkMBsry.) 
Boberts Roberta,  George.    An  atymokigleal  and  explanatory  dictionary  of  terma 

and  bnguage  of  gsology.    1899. 
BookwaU.., Rockwall,  John  A.   Spanish  and  Mexican  tow.    1851.    (Inchides  a  gloa- 

Bogvs^A.F Roger8,A.F.   Introduction  to  tha  study  of  minerals.    1912. 

BogKB Rogers,  W.  B.    Geotogy  of  the  Virginias.   Virginia  Geol.  Surrey  Report, 

1840.    (Includes  a  gkMssry  of  geologica]  ond  other  sdentiflo  terms.) 

Bossoa Rosooe,  H.  E.,  and  Schorlammer,  C.    Treatise  on  chemistry.    1911.   V0I.L 

.  The  nonmefalUc  elements. 
Soy Roy,  Andrew.    Ninth  annual  report  of  tha  State  Inspsctor  of  mines  lor 

Ohio.    1883.    (Indudee  a  gkMssry.) 
Bay.  Oooi. • Report  of  the  Royal  oommission  on  mineral  resouross  of  Ontario,  and 

meaeores  lor  their  dayatopmant.    1800.    (Indudee  a  gloaaary  of  gaologioal 

and  mining  terms.) 


8  QLOSSABY  OF  MINING  AND  MINERAL  INDUSTRY. 

Quoted  in  glossary  as—  Name  of  attthor  and  publication* 

8t.  John 8t.  Jdtm,  Samuel.    Elements  of  geolofy.    Utb  ed.    1872.    (Inelades  » 

glosBsry.) 
Banders Banders,  Wilbur  E.,  Parlee,  M.  W.,  and  IfacDonaki,.  Bernard.    Mfn* 

timbering.    1907. 

Bhamel • Sbamel,  Charles  H.   Mining,  mineral  and  geologleal  law.    1907. 

Blmms Simms,  Prederiek  W.    Practical  tunnelling.   4th  ed.    1886.    (Inchidee  ft 

glonar^.) 
Skinner Skinner,  Walter  R.    The  mining  manual,  1912  (Includes  a  glosssry);  Tha 

mining  manual  and  mining  year  book,  1916  (includes  a  glossary). 
Unner  (with  page  referenoe).  Skinner,  Bmest  B.   The  mathematioal  theory  of  investment.    19U. 
Sloan Sloan,  Earl.    Oatakgue  of  the  mineral  looallties  of  South  Carolina.    Boutli 

(3sroIina  Oeol.  Survey.    Ser.  4,  Bull.  2.    1008.    (Includes  a  glosiiary.) 

Standard Standard  dictionary,  twentieth  oentnry  edition.    1910. 

Steel 8teel,A.A.   Oial  mining  In  Arkansas.    Cteol.  Survey  of  Arkansas.    Ft.  I, 

1910.    (Includes  a  glossary  of  ooal-mining  terms.) 
Stewart Stewart,  John  T.    Fourth  report  of  the  State  inspector  of  coal  mines  of 

Kansas  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1890.    (Includes  a  glossary  of  mining 

terms.)  sThis  glossary  was  reprinted  In  the  sixth  and  tenth  reports^ 

1803  and  1807,  respectively. 
Thompson Thompson,  Ifaurioe.    Indiana  department  of  geology  and  natural  history^ 

15th  annual  report.    1886.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 

Tienum Tieman,  Hugh  P.    Ironandsteel.    Isted.    1910. 

Tucker Tucker,  H.  J.    Annual  report  of  the  State  inspector  of  mines  to  the  Gov* 

ernor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888^ 

(Includes  a  glossary.) 
U.  8.  Ctool.  Surv United  States  Cieologlca]  Survey.    Useful  minerals  of  the  United  Btatea 

Bull.  585.    1914. 
U.  S.  ICin.  Stat Thompson,  Joseph  W.    United  States  mining  statutes  annotated.    Bull. 

04,  U.S.  Bur  Mines.    1915. 

Ure Ure,Andrew.    A  dictionary  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines.    1871. 

Vel Vel^ues  de  laCadena,  Mariano.    A  new  pronouncing  dict.ODaiy  •'  th^ 

Spanish  and  English  languages.    1903. 
Vogt Vogt,  J.  H.  L.,  Beysdilag,  F.  H.  A.,  and  Krusch,  J.  P.    Ore  deposits^ 

1914-1916. 

Watson Watson,  Thomas  L.,  and  Ries,  Heinrloh.    Engineering  geology.    1915. 

Weatherbe Weatherbe,  D'Arcy.    Dredging  for  gold  In  (}alifomla.    1st  ed.    1907. 

Wehater Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  ofthe  English  Language.    1916. 

Weed WeMl,  Walter  Harvey.    The  mines  handbook  and  copper  handbook. 

Vol.  12, 1916,  and  Vol.  IS,  1918.    (Inchides  a  glossary.) 
White White,  Charles  A.    Report  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  Iowa* 

1870.   (Includes a  glossary.) 
Whitney Whitney,  J.  D.,  and  Foster,  J.  W.    Report  on  the  geology  and  topography 

of  a  portion  ef  the  Lake  Superior  land  district  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

1850.    (Includes  a  glossary.) 
Wllloox Willcoz,  F.  H.    Oocupatiooal  hassards  at  blast-furnace  plants  and  acci» 

dent  prevention.    Bull.  140,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines.    1917.    (Includes  a  gloe* 

sary.)    Blast-fumaos  brsakouts,  explosions,  and  slips,  and  methods  of 

prevention.    Bull.  130,  U.  B.  Bur.  Mines.    1917.    (Includes  a  glossary.> 
WlncheU Winchell,  N.  H.    The  iron  ores  of  Minnesota.    Geological  and  natural 

history  survey  of  Minnesota.    Bull.  6.    1891.    (Includes  a  glossary  of 

mining  and  geological  terms.) 
Woodson Woodson,  0.  0.    Fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  mine  Inspector  of  tho 

State  of  Missouri,  June  30, 1891.    (Includes  a  glossary  of  mining  term^ 

used  In  Missouri.) 
Worthen.. Worthen,  A.  H.    (3eology.    Vol.1.    Oeologlcal  survey  of  Illinois.    1866. 

(Includes  a  glossary.) 
YooAg Young,  (Seorge  J.    Nomenclature  of  mining  methods.   MniinurHi0  and 

miUniJowml,   July  22^1916. 


OBOOKAPHICAL  ABBKBVIATIOH8  XTSXB. 


The  accompanying  list  of  abbreviations  shows  the  localities  in 
'which  certain  words  are  in  common  use  or  whence  they  may  have 
been  deiiyed.    These  abbreviations  are  used  throughout  the  text. 


Arg Argentina. 

Ark Arkanaaa,  U.  8.  A. 

Allot AufltraliA. 

B.  C British Columbia^Canada. 

Belg Belgium. 

Bol Bolivia. 

Braz Brazil. 

BiiBt Bristol  coal  field,  Eng- 
land. 

Can Dominion  of  Canada. 

Cent.  Am Central  America. 

Che3 Cheshire,  England. 

Clev Cleveland   iron   district, 

England. 

Colom United  States  of  Co- 
lombia* 

Com Cornwall,  England. 

Cumb Cumberland    coal    field, 

England. 

Derb Derbyshire   coal   field, 

England. 

Dev Devonshire,  England. 

£.  Ind East  Indies. 

Eng England. 

Forest  of  Dean  Forest  of  Dean  coal  field, 

England. 

Fr French. 

Ger German. 

Gt.  Brit Great  Britain. 

Glouc Glouceeterehire  coal  field. 

England. 

Hid Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

Hind Hindustan. 

Ill *...  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Ir Ireland. 

It Italian. 

L Latin. 

Lane Lancashire   coal    field, 

England. 

Leic Leicestershire,  England. 

Hex Mexico. 

Mid Midland  coal  field,  Eng- 
land. 


Newc Newcastle  coal  field ,  Eng- 
land. 

N.  8.  W New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. 

N.  Z ^..  New  Zealand. 

No.  of  Eng North  of  England. 

No.  Staff North  Staffordshire  coal 

field,  England. 

No.  Wales ....  North  Wales,  England. 

Northumb....  Northumberland    coal 

field,  England. 

Pac Pacific  Coast,  U.  8.  A. 

pRt Patagonia,  South  America*. 

Penn Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. 

Port Portuguese    (mostly    in 

Brazil). 

IVov Provincial,    United 

States,  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

Pr Prussian. 

Russ Ruvia. 

Scot Scotland. 

Shrop Shropshire,  England. 

So.  Afr South  Africa. 

So.  Am South  Ametica. 

So.  Staff South  Stoffordshm,  Eng- 
land. 

So.  Wales. ....  South  Wales,  England. 

Som .'  Sometwt,  England. 

Sp Spanish  origin  but  not  ne- 
cessarily used  in  Spain. 

Sp.  Am Spanish  America. 

Staff Staffordshire,  England* 

Straits  Set Straits  Settlement. 

Sw Swedish. 

Trans Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

U.  S United  Stotes  of  America. 

Venez Venezuela. 

W.  Afr WestAfaica. 

War Warwickshire,  England. 

Wis Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

York Yorkshire,  England. 


A    aHOBBAKY  07  TKB  XINIHa  AJSTD  XINEBAL  XNDUSTBT. 


Aa.  A  Hawaiian  word  especially  in- 
trodaced  into  American  usage  to  de- 
scribe Jagged,  scoriaceous  lava  flows. 
It  Is  contrasted  wiUi  pahoehoe. 
(Kemp) 

Aliaeo  (Mex.).  A  ttone  trough  used  to 
wash  minerals.    (Dwigfat) 

AlMkJador  (Mex.).  The  workman  In 
charge  of  tools  furnished  to  miners 
underground.  (Dwlght).  A  stable 
boy  in  mines.    (Vel.) 

Abajo!  (Mex.).  Lower!  a  signal  for 
lowering  a  bucket  or  cage.    (Halse) 

Abaadonment.  The  act  of  abandoning ; 
relinquishment  (Webster) 
Abandonment  of  a  mining  claim  may 
be  by  failure  to  perform  work; 
by  conveyance;  by  absence,  and  by 
lapse  of  time.  The  abandonment  of 
a  mining  claim  is  a  question  of  in- 
tent (Richen  v.  Davis,  148  Pacific* 
p.  1132;— 1915.) 

To  constitute  an  abandonment  of 
a  mining  claim,  there  must  be  a 
going  away,  and  a  relinquishment  of 
Tights,  with  the  intention  never  to 
return,  and  with  a  voluntary  and 
Independent  purpose  to  surrender 
the  location  or  claim  to  the  next 
•comer.  (Peachy  v,  Frisco  Gtold 
Mines  Co.,  204  Federal,  p.  668,  and 
Harkrader  v.  Carroll,  76  Federal, 
p.  475).  (Min.  Stat,  pp.  259-262) 
Compare  Forfeiture. 

Abate.  In  metal  working,  to  lower 
the  temper  of.    (Standard) 

Abatts;  Abattis  (Leic).  Walls  or 
ranges  of  rough  wood,  e.  g,,  cord- 
wood  placed  crossways  to  keep  the 
underground  roads  open  for  ventila- 
tion, etc    (Gresley) 

AbM  tube  mill.  A  gear-driven  tube 
mill  supported  on  a  iMiir  of  riding 
rings  and  distinguished  by  an  Archi- 
medes q[>iral,  through  which  the  ore 
is  fed  and  discharged.  Grinding  is 
effected  by  flint  pebbles  fed  into 
mm.    See  BaU  mill.     (Liddell) 

Abertum  de  gal^rla  (Sp.).    1.  Tunnel- 
ing; driving.     (Lucas) 
1  The  reopening  of  a  vein.    (Halse) 


Abigarrado  (Mex.). 
color  (applied 
(Dwight) 


Variegated    in 
to     minerals). 


Ablation.  1.  The  formation  of  resid- 
ual deposits  by  the  washing  away  of 
loose  or  soluble  minerals  (Kemp) 
2.  The  wearing  away  of  rocks,  or 
the  surface  mating  of  gladers, 
(Standard) 

AbnormaL  Iffot  conformable  to  rule 
or  system;  irregular.     (Webster) 

Abra  (Mex.).  Open  fissure  or  cavity 
in  the  rocks.     (Dwight) 

Abradant.  An  abrading  substance,  as 
emery,  sand,  etc.,  used  in  grinding 
and  polishing  (Standard).  See 
Abrasives. 

Abrade.  1.  To  rub  or  wear  off;  to 
waste  or  wear  away  by  friction,  as 
to  abrade  rocks.  (Webster) 
2.  As  used  in  the  sharpenlng-stone 
industry;  abrading  means  cutting, 
as  the  steel  composing  the  tool  is 
cut  away  rather  than  worn  away. 
(Pike) 

Abrasion.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
rubbing  or  wearing  away;  as  the 
abrasion  of  rock  or  earth  by  gla- 
ciers. 2.  The  resulting  injury  or 
other  effects  of  abrading;  an 
abraided  place;  as  the  abrasion  left 
by  glacial  action.    (Standard) 

Abrasive.  A  isubstance  used  for  abrad- 
ing, as  for  grinding  and  polishing. 
The  principal  substances  used  as 
abrasives  are:  Burstone,  corundum, 
emery,  garnet,  grindstone,  infusorial 
earth,  millstone,  novacuUte,  oilstone, 
pumioe,  scythestone,  tripoli,  volcanic 
ash,  and  whetstone.  (Certain  furnace 
products,  as  carborundum,  etc.,  are 
also  used  as  abrasives. 

Abrevadero  (Sp.  Am.).  A  mine,  the 
openings  of  which  are  filled  with 
water  at  the  time  of  working.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Abridara  (Mex.).  Enlargement  of  a 
space,  so  that  miners  may  work 
freely  (Dwight).  A  synonym  for 
Abei^ra. 
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Abriro  (Mex.).  !•  The  width  of  a 
vein.     (Dwight) 

t.  A,  del  carbdn  (Peru).  An  argil* 
laceous  rock  forming  the  roof  and 
floor  of  coal  fleams.     (Halse) 

Abrtr  (Sp.).  To  drive  or  open  up, 
as  a  drift,  gallery,  tunnel,  or  to 
sink,  as  a  shaft.    (Halse) 

Abroaoeado;  AbroAsiado  (Sp.).  Yel- 
low copper  ore ;  sulphides.     (Lucas) 

Abroniado  (Mex.).  Ohalcopyrite. 
(Dwight) 

Abtarokite.  A  general. name ^ven  by 
Iddlngs  to  a  group  of  igneous  rocks 
in  the  Absaroka  Range,  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Yeltowstone  Park. 
They  have  porphyritic  texture  with 
phenocrysts  of  olivine  and  augite 
in  a  groundmass,  that  is  either 
glassy  or  contains  leucite,  ortho- 
clase  or  plagioclase,  one  or  several. 
They  are  chemically,  SiOt,  46-52; 
AUOs,  9-12;  MgO,  8-13;  alkalies, 
6-6.3,  with  potash  in  excess.  The 
name  is  of  greatest  significance 
when  taken  in  connection  with  sho- 
shonite  and  banakite.     (Kemp) 

Abfolute  atmosphere.  An  absolute  unit 
of  pressure,  equal  to  one  million 
times  the'  pressure  produced  on  a 
square  centimeter  by  the  force  of  one 
dyne. 

Absolute  pressure.  That  measure  of 
pressure  which  Includes  atmospheric 
pressure.  Pressure  expressed  in 
absolute  measure,  commonly  in  ab- 
solute atmospheres  (Oentury). 
Pressure  reckoned  from  a  vacuum. 

Absolute  temperature.  The  tempera- 
ture, measured  from  the  absolute 
sero '  of  temperature  on  the  abso- 
lute or  thermodynamic  scale  of  tem- 
perature. This  scale  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  an  air  thermometer, 
and  by  the  absolute  temperature  is 
often  meant  the  temperature  on  the 
latter  scale  above  the  absolute  zero. 
(C!entury) 

Absolute  sero.  That  point  of  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  body  would  be 
wholly  deprived  of  heat,  and  at 
which  a  perfect  gas  would  exert  no 
pressure;  supposed  to  be  --273''  C, 
— 461*  F.,  or  —219"  Reaumur ;  used 
only  on  the  thermodynamic  scale. 
(Standard) 

Absorb.  To  drink  in,  to  suck  up,  as 
a  liquid  by  a  solid  like  a  sponge  or 
fuller's  earth  (Rlckard).  A  term 
used  in  the  flotation  process. 


Absorbiag  weU.  An  excavation  In  the 
earth  through  which  surface  water 
finds  its  way  to  a  permeable  stra* 
turn  and  is  drained  away.  (Stand- 
ard).   A  cesspooL 

Absorptioa.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
absorbing,  imbibing,  swallowing,  or 
engulfing  mechanically.  8.  A  taking 
in  or  reception  by  molecular  or 
chemical  action.  (Oentury) 
S.  The  phenomenon  observed  .when 
a  pleochroic  mineral  is  rotated  tn 
plane  polarised  light  In  -oertalik 
positions  the  minetal  is  darker  than 
in  others,  owln^  to  the  absorption 
of  light    (Luquer,  p.  1^) 

Absorptioa  of  gases.  The  action  of 
some  solids  and  liquids  in  taking- 
up  or  absorbing  gases.    (Oentury) 

Abstract  To  absorb  (the  waters  of  n 
neighboring  stream)  by  abstraction  i 
said  of  watercourses.    (Standard) 

Abstraction.  In  geology,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  stream  from  a  lower 
portion  of  its  course  by  an  adjoin- 
ing stream  having  more  rapid  cor- 
rosive action.    (Standard) 

Abstrioh  (Oer.).  The  black  or  green- 
ish-brown mass  (black  litharge) 
appearing  upon  the  bath  of  work* 
lead  early  in  the  cupcding  process,, 
and  gradually,  as  the  process 'af I- 
vances.  giving  way  to  pure  litliarge. 
(Raymond) 

Abtheilung  ( Gfer. ) .  A  fixed  part  or  dis- 
trict of  a  mine  assigned  to  the  care 
of  a  fireman  or  deputy.  (Greeley) 

Abysmal  sea.  That  part  of  the  sea 
which  occupies  the  ocean  basins 
proper.    (Chamberlin,  vol.  1,  p.  311) 

Abyssal  rocks-  Plutonic,  or  deep-seated 
igneous  rocka  The  word  was  sug- 
gested and  has  been  especially  used 
by  W.  O.  BrOgger.    (Kemp) 

Absug  (Oer.).  Th<>  first  scum  appear- 
ing (before  tlie  abstrich)  on  the 
surface  of  molten  lead.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Acadialite.  A  reddish  variety  of  cha- 
bazite.     (Dana) 

Acampanar  (Sp.).  To  remove  the 
overburden  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  auriferous  alluvium.    (Lucas) 

Acaathite.  A  silver  sulphide,  AgsS. 
It  contains  87  per  cent  silver.  (U. 
8.  Geol,  Surv.) 

Aoarreador  (Mex.).  A  wood  carrier. 
(Halse) 
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(Sp.).     Carriage  oc  eonyey- 
amee  of  minerals.     (Halae) 

iUarreet  (Mex.).  L  Float  rock. 
(Dwight) 

S.  Drift  eompofled  of  roanded  rocks, 
pebbles  and  gravel.     (Halse) 

Jieoetiorj  niaeraU.  Those  mineral 
constituents  of  a  rock  that  occur  In 
such  small  amounts  that  they  are 
disregarded  In  Its  classification  and 
definition.  Opposed  to  essential  min- 
erals.   (La  Forge) 

Jleei6a  (Mex.).  Share  In  a  mine,  or 
other  enterprise,  usually  100  to  the 
batra.  Right  or  ground  of  action 
in  a  suit     (Dwight) 

Jiocionista  (Mex.).  Shareholder. 
(Dwight) 

Jkeeonpt  1.  (Ck>m.)  Account  day; 
the  usual  settling  day.  8.  The 
place  of  meeting,  or  account  house. 
(Davies) 

Jkecretioa.  The  process  by  which  In- 
organic bodies  grow  larger,  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  particles  to  the 
outside. 

^eeretioB  hypothesis.  Any  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth  which  as- 
sumes that  it  has  grown  from  a 
small  nucleus  by  the  gradual  addi- 
tion of  solid  bodies,  such  as  meteor- 
ites, asteroids,  or  planeteslmals, 
formerly  revolving  about  the  sun  in 
independent  orbits,  but  eventually 
drawn  by-  gravitation  to  the  earth 
and  Incorporated  with  it  (La 
Forge) 

Aoeite  (Sp.).  (Ml,  whether  of  vege- 
tal or  mineral  origin  (Halse). 
See  Petr^leo. 

Aeeitera  (Mex.).  An  oil  cup. 
(Dwight) 

Aosmdrada  (Peru).  A  whitish  marl 
used  in  making  cupelling  furnaces. 
(Halse) 

Aeeadrar  (Peru).  To  refine. 
(Dwight) 

Aoequla  (Mex.).  Canal  or  ditch. 
(Dwight) 

Aeeqniero  (Sp.).  A  man  In  charge  of 
a  ditch;  a  pe6n  who  makes  a  ditch. 
(Halse) 

Aeerado  (Mex.).'  Gray  coppor  ore; 
any  gray  steely  ore.     (Dwight) 

Astrlate  (Fr.).  To  convert  into  Rtec;}, 
as  by  cementation.     (Webster) 

UerlUe    (Pern).     Finely   crystalline 
galena  aboviqg  steely  fracture. 


Aosre  (Mex.).    Steel;  A.  eolMl, 
steel.     (Dwight) 

Acetone.  An  Inflammable  liquid 
(O.H«0)  with  a  biting  taste,  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  acetates  and  various  o^rgaQle 
compounds.  It  is  used  in  making 
chloroform  and  as  a  solvent  fbr 
fats,  camphor,  and  raslna.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Acetylene.  The  most  brllUant  illumi- 
nating gas  (CiEU) ;  it  may  be  pro- 
duced synthetically  from  M  ele- 
ments by  incomplete  combustion  of 
coal,  gas,  and  commercially  from 
calcium  acetylid  (CaO)  (CSaldum 
•carbide)  by  the  action  of  water 
(Standard).  Used  much  for  under- 
ground lighting. 

Aohaparera  (Mex.).  Long-handled 
adz^.     (Dwight) 

AchieaAor;  Aehiehiaqae  (M^.).  Gar- 
rier  of  water.  See  al$o  Achicar. 
(Dwight) 

Aehiear  (Mex.).  To  remove  water 
from  a  mine,  generally  by  carrying 
It  out  In  bags  or  buckets.    (Dwight) 

Aehlrite.  Same  as  Dloptaso.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Aehroite.  'A  colorless  variety  of  tour- 
maline.   (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Aeiealar.  Needle-shaped ;  slender,  like 
a  needle  or  bristle,  as  some  leaves  or 
crystals.     (Webster) 

Acid.  1.  Sour,  sharp  or  biting  to  the 
taste.  Having  acld-formlng  constit- 
uents present  in  excess  of  the  pro^ 
portion  required  to  form  a  neutral 
or  normal  compound.  (Webster)  ' 
2.  In  modem  chemistry  an  acid  may 
be  regarded  as  a  salt  of  hydrogen, 
or  as  a  compound,  containing  one  or 
more  stoms  of  hydrogen  which  may 
be  displaced  by  a  metal,  or  by  a  radi- 
cal possessing  to  a  certain  extent 
metallic  functions.    (Century) 

Acid  egg.  A  cylindrical  cistern  from 
which  add  is  forced  by  compressed 
air,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid.     (WebsterJ 

Acidic.  A  descriptive  term  applied  to 
those  Igneous  roqks  that  contain 
more  than  65  per  cent  SlOs  as  con- 
trasted with  intermediate  and  basic. 
(I-rfi  Forge) 

Icidc  (Sp.).  Acid;  A.  carb&nieo,  car- 
bonic add;  A.  fiegro  (Mex.)  in  the 
patio  process,  spent  mother  liquor 
from  the  crystallising  vats.   (Halse) 
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A  BMQiod  of  UMktllC 
■teel  or  homosoiieoiM  Iron  In  a 
Pcoiwmqr  conTorter  or  opeD-hearth 
foraace  havliig  an  add,  aa  oppoaed 
to  a  baalc  lining.    (Standard) 

Aali  roek.  A  term  ratlier  loosely  oaed 
In  Uthology,  generally  to  mean  one 
of  the  following:  1.  An  Igneona  rock 
containing  00  per  cent  or  more  of 
silica,  free  or  combined,  in  this  sense 
being  nearly  eqnlTalent  to  acidic 
2.  An  Igneous  rock  In  which  miner- 
als high  in  silica,  such  as  quarts, 
alkaline  feldspar,  and  muscovlte,  are 
dominant.  8.  Very  loosely,  an  igne- 
ous rock  composed  dominantly  of 
light-colored  minerals.  In  all  three 
senses  contrasted  with  haHc 

The  term  is  misleading  and  unde- 
sirable and  is  going  out  of  use.  As 
used  in  the  first  sense  it  is  b^ng  re- 
placed by  iilioto  or  pertilicie,  and  as 
used  in  the  second  sense  it  should  be 
replaced*  by  feMc  or  by  a  term  de- 
noting, the  dominant  mineral.  (La 
Forge)    Bee  also  Acidla 

Add  salt  A  salt  in  which  the  re- 
placeable hydrogen  of  the  corre- 
sponding add  is  only  partly  ex- 
changed for  metallic  atoms  or  basic 
radicals.    (Webster) 

Add  steeL  Steel  manufactured  by  a 
process  in  which  the  converter  or 
open  hearth  is  lined  with  siliceous 
material  (Standard).  See  aUo 
Add  process. 

Addulae.  Gold  mineral  waters,  espe- 
dally  those  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.     (Webster) 

Addalouf  water.  Mineral  water 
charged  naturally  with  carbon  di- 
oxide (  Standard).  Also  applied  to 
waters  containing  sulphur  com- 
pounds, eq;>ecially  sulphates. 

Ad6rage  (Fr.),  The  process  of  dec- 
troplatlng  a  metal  with  iron  or  sted. 
(Standard) 

AdfoaL  An  alloy  containing  02  to  97 
per  ce^t  aluminum  and  oifered  as 
a  metal  of  strength  and  lightness 
and  noncorroeive,  suitable  for  use 
In  the  construction  of  automobiles, 
aircraft,  military  equipment,  rail- 
road cars,  valves,  hardware,  etc  It 
was  discovered  by  M.  de  Montby.  It 
Is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
helmets.  It  Is  silver  white,  and  has  a 
spedflc  gravity  of  2.82  and  a  mdt- 
ing  point  of  1382*  F.  Its  tensile 
strength  in  castings  is  given  as  80,- 
OCK)  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  In 
rods  and  sheets  as  28,000  to  64,000 


pounds  and  heat-treated  as  upfward 
of  70,000  pounds  per  square  loA. 
(Mln.  and  Sd.  Press,  June  2,  1917) 

Adaote.  Granulated;  like  seeds;  ap- 
plied to  mineral  texture.     (Power) 

Aolarar  (Sp.).  To  dear  the  tuyere  by 
passing  a  pointed  bar  through  the 
bustle  pipe.    (Halse) 

Aellalo.  Having  no  inclination  or  dip ; 
dtuated  where  the  compass  needle 
does  not  dip,  as  the  aclinic  line,  or 
magnetic  equator.    (Webster) 

Aemlte.  A  brown  or  green  dllcate  of 
sodium  and  Iron  bdonglng  to  the 
pyroxene  group.  Bssentlally  NaFe- 
(SiOt)t    (Dana).    £fee  oteo  Aegirite. 

Aemlte-traehyte.  A  trachyte  whose 
pyroxene  is  aemlte  or  aegirite  and 
whose  feldspar  Is  anorthoclase.  It 
thereforo  differs  from  normal  tra- 
chyte In  its  provailing  soda  'instead 
of  potash.  The  acmite-trachytes  are 
Intermediate  between  the  true  tra- 
chytes and  the  phonolltes.  They 
wero  first  described  from  the  Azores 
and  have  also  been  found  in  the 
Crazy  Mountains,  Mont    (Kemp) 

Acomodaaa     (Peru).     Oro     depodts. 

(Dwlght) 

Aeoploi  (Sp.).   Waste  heaps  or  dumps, 
(Lucas) 

Aoqula  Creek  beds*  An  obsolete  term 
for  Potomac  Series. 

Acre.  1.  A  measure  of  superfldal 
area,  usually  of  land.  The  statute 
acre  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land contains  43,660  squaro  feet 
(4340  squaro  yards  or  160  square 
rods).  The  so-called  Scotch  aero 
contains  about  6,150  square  yards 
and  the  Irish  acre  7^40.  There  are 
various  special  or  local  acres  In  Eng- 
land (as  In  Cheshire  or  among  the 
hop-growers),  varying  from  440  to 
more  than  10,000  square  yards. 
(Standard) 

2.  (Quebec)  A  linear  measure  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  43,560,  being 
approximately  208.7  ft 

Acre  (Sp.)..  Sour;  acrimonious. 
(Vel.) 

Aoreage  rent  Royalty  or  rent  paid  by 
the  lessee  for  working  and  disposing 
of  minerals  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  acre.     (Qresley) 

Aore-foot  The  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  cover  1  acre  to  a  depth  of 
1  foot;  equal  to  48,660  cubic  feet 
Also    used    In    estimating   coal    In 
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place;  thus  a  horiscmtal  bed  of  ooal 
5  feet  thick  covering  an  area  of  1 
acre  would  contain  5  acre-feet  of 
coal. 

A-eroppiag  (Scot).  Toward  the  out- 
crop.   (Barrowman) 

Aorotomoas.  In  mineralogy,  having  a 
cleavage  parallel  with  the  base  or 
top.    (Standard) 

Aettnolite.  A  light-green  calcium-mag- 
nesium-iron amphibole,  3Mg(Fe)0. 
Ga0.4SiO,  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.)  See 
aUo  Asbestos. 

Aotivar  (Mex.).  To  quicken  the  chem- 
ical reactions  in  the  torta.  (D wight) 

Aotual  horsepower.  The  horsepower 
really  developed,  as  proved  by  trial. 
(Standard) 

Actual  power.    See  Actual  horsepower. 

Aouedueto  (Sp.).  Aqueduct;  conduit 
(Halse) 

AeuUico  (Peru).  Resting  hour. 
(Dwight) 

Aoaftaoi6n  (Sp.).  Coining,  as  of 
money.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Aeuilador  (Sp.).  One  who  coins 
money.     (Crofutt) 

Acuilar  (Mex.).  To  coin;  to  wedge. 
(Dwight) 

Acuoso  (Sp.).  W a  t e  r  y ;  aqueous. 
(Halse) 

Acute  bisectrix.  The  line  which  bi- 
sects the  acute  angle  of  the  optic 
axes  of  biaxial  minerals.    (Dana) 

Acsolllng.  The  treatment  of  timber 
with  a  mixture  of  metallic  ammo- 
niates  and  an  antiseptic  acid  (de- 
rivative of  phenol  or  naphthalene). 
(Liddell) 

Adamamt.  A  stone  imagined  by  some 
to  be  of  impenetrable  hardness;  a 
name  given  to  the  diamond  and 
other  substances  of  extreme  hard- 
ness; but  in  modern  mineralogy  it 
has  no  technical  significance.  (Web- 
ster) 

Adamantine.  1.  Like  a  diamond  in 
hardness  or  luster.  2.  Made  of,  or 
having  the  qualities  of  adamant.  3. 
Crystallized  boron  (Webster).  4.  A 
commercial  'term  for  chilled  steel 
shot  used  In  well  drilling. 

Adamantine  drill;  Shot  drill.  A  core 
drill  employed  in  rotary  drilling  in 
very  hard  ground.  A  steel-cylinder 
bit  Mith  a  diagonal  slot  cut  in  the 
lower  edge  is  attached  to  a  core 
barrd  and  a  small  quantity  of  chilled 


steel  shot  fed  in  with  the  water  at 
intervals.  These  find  their  way  be- 
neath the  bit  and  wear  away  the 
rock  as  the  bit  rotates.  A  core 
from  4  to  SO  inches  in  diameter  is 
obtained. 

Adamantine  spar.  A  variety  of  corun- 
dum, AliCi.     (Dana) 

Adamellite.  A  name  propose  by  Cath- 
rein  as  a  substitute  for  tonalite,  on 
the  ground  that  tonalite  means  a 
homblende-biotite  granite,  rich  in 
plagioclase,  whereas  adamellite, 
wtiich  better  describes  the  rocks  at 
the  Tyrolese  locality,  means  a 
quartz-hornblende-mica  -  diorite  with 
granitic  affinities.  Adamellite  em- 
phasizes the  dioritic  characters; 
tonalite,  the  granitic.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Monte  Adamello,  near 
Meran,  Tyrol,  the  locality  of  tona- 
lite.    (Kemp) 

Adamic  earth  (Eng.).  A  kind  of  red 
clay.     (Humble) 

Adamite.  A  honey-yellow  hydrous  sine 
arsenate,  Zn«AstOsZn(OH)s,  crystal- 
lizing in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
(Dana) 

Adamsite.  A  greenish-black  variety  of 
common  mica.    (Standard) 

Adarce.  1.  A  calcareous  sediment  of 
some  mineral  springs.  (Standard) 
8.  A  soft  and  porous  saltish  concre- 
tion on  reeds  and  grass  in  marshy 
grounds  in  Galatia.     (Webster) 

Adarme  (Peru).  A  measure  of  weight 
equal  to  1.8  grams.  (Pfordte) 

Addle;  Adle  (No.  of  Eng.).  To  earn 
by  labor.    (Gresley) 

Addling.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  The  ^ct 
of  earning  by  labor.  9.  In  the  plural 
that  which  is  earned;  earnings. 
Also  written  Adlings.     (Century) 

Adelgazar  (Sp.).  1.  To  thin  or  rob 
pillars.  8.  To  separate  gold-bearing 
concentrate  from  sand  and  small 
stones  in  order  to  facilitate  the  final 
washing.     (Halse) 

Adelpholite.  A  greasy  yellow  to  black 
iron  and  manganese  columbute  that 
crystallizes  in  the  tetragonal  sys- 
tem, and  is  closely  related  to  taplo- 
lite.     (Standard) 

Adema,  or  Ademe.  (Sp.).  A  piece  of 
timber  used  in  supporting  mine 
workings;  a  prop,  shore,  or  strut. 
(Halse) 

Ademador  (Sp.)  Mine  carpenter,  or 
timberman.    (Halse) 
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44«mAr  (Mez.).  1.  To  timber. 
(Dwlght) 

8.  To  make  the  sides  of  an  artificial 
ilralu  or  ditch.     (Halse) 

Afleme  (Mex.).  Timber  in  mines;  tlm- 
berlnf;  in  general.  (Dwight).  See 
Adenia. 

Adeps  petrolel.    A  form  of  petrolatum. 

Ader  wax.  Crude  ozocerite  in  leafy 
masses.     (Bacon) 

Adhesion.  A  molecular  force  by  which 
bodies  of  matter  are  caused  to  stick 
together.  (Illcknrd).  A  term  used 
in  flotation  processes. 

AdheslYe  slatel  A  very  absorbent 
slnte  that  adheres  to  the  tongue  if 
touched  by  it.    (Standard) 

Adiaole.  A  dense  felsitic  rock  com- 
posed chiefly  of  an  aggregate  of 
excessively  flne  quartz  and  albite 
crystals,  such  that  on  analysis 
the  percentage  of  soda  may  reach 
10.  Actinolite  and  other  minerals 
are  subordinate.  Adinoles  occur  as 
contact  rocks,  associated  with  dia- 
base intrusions  and  are  produced  by 
them  from  schists  (Compare  Spllo- 
slte  and  Desmlte).  They  also  con- 
stitute indlvidunl  beds  in  metaroor- 
phlc  series  (Compare  Porphyrold, 
Hiilleflinta).  Tlie  name  was  flrst 
given  by  Beudnnt  but  has  been 
especially  revived  by  lessen. 
(Kemp) 

Adipocere.  A  light-colored  fatty  sub- 
stance, composed  of  palmitic  and 
other  fatty  noids.  Not  to  be  con- 
fused with  tlie  mineral  adlpoclre 
which  is  a  native  paralfm.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Adl^oeerlte;  Adipoolre.  A  synonym  for 
Hatchettie.     (Dana) 

A-dlpping  (Scot).  Toward  the  dip. 
(Barro^i^nan) 

Adit.  1.  A  nearly  horizontal  passagu 
from  the  surface  by  which  a  mine 
Is  entered  nnd  unwatered.  In  the 
Unlte<l  States  an  adit  is  usually 
called  a  tunnel,  though  the  Intter, 
strictly  speaking,  passes  entirely 
through  a  hill  and  is  oi>on  at  both 
ends  (Raymond).  Frequently  also 
called  Drift,  or  Adit  level. 
2.  As  used  in  the  Colorado  statutes 
it  may  apply  to  a  cut  either  open  or 
tinder  cover,  or  open  in  part  and 
under  cover  in  part,  dependent  on 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  (Electro- 
Magnetic  Min.  &  Dev.  Co.  v.  Van 
Auken,  9.CoU).,.p.  207;  11  Pacific,  p. 
80.) 

Adit  level.    See  Adit 


Adlingt.     See  Addling. 

Adminiftnteidn  (Sp.).  Management. 
(Hanks) 

Admlnittrador  (Mex.).  Manager  of  a 
mine.     (Dwight) 

Adobe.  1.  (Sp.).  A  sun-dried  brick; 
often  shortened  to  adob  and  even 
*dobc.  2.  The  mixed  earth  or  clay  of 
which  such  bricks  are  made.  S.  In 
mining,  a  brick  of  pulverized  ore 
mixed  with  clay,  as  in  quicksilver 
metallurgy.  (Standard) 
4.  The  Mexican  silver  dollar.  See 
also  Peso. 
6.  See  Mudcap. 

Adolescent  rlrer.  In  geology,  a  river 
'  in  the  second  stage  of  a  new  drain- 
nge  system,  having  a  well-cut  chan- 
nel that  may  reach  base-level  at 
its  mouth,  and  a  graded  l>cd,  and 
having  largely  obliterated  the  lakes 
and  waterfalls  of  its  youthful  stage. 
Its  small  tributaries  may  still  be  m 
the  youthful  stage.     (Standard) 

Adsorb.  To  condense  and  hold  a  gas 
on  the  surface  of  a  solid,  particu- 
larly^ metals.  Also  to  hold  a  mineral 
particle  within  a  liquid  interface. 
From  L.  ad,  to,  and  sorheo,  suck  in. 
(RIckard) 

Adsorption.  The  adhesion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  gases  or  dissolved  sub- 
stances to  the  surfaces  of  solid 
bodies,  resulting  in  a  relatively  high 
concentrntlon  of  the  gas  or  solution 
at  the  place  of  contact.     (Webster) 

Adular;  adnlaria.  A  pure  or  nearly 
pure  potassium-aluminum  silicate;  a 
variety  of  orthoclase,  KAlSisOs. 
(Dana) 

Advance  workings.  Mine  w^orkings 
that  are  being  advanced  into  the 
solid,  and  from  which  no  pillars  are 
being  removed. 

Advanced  gallery.  A  small  heading 
driven  in  advance  of  the  main  tun- 
nel in  tunnel  excavation.     (Simms) 

Adventive  crater.  A  volcanic  crater 
opened  on  the  flank  of  a  great  cone. 
(Daly,  p.  144) 

Adventure  (Corn.).  A  mining  enter- 
prise.    (Davles) 

Adventurers  (Kng.).  Shareholders  or 
partners  in  a  mining  enterprise:  in 
Cornwall,  cost-book  partners.  (Ray- 
mond)      -- 

Adverse.     To  oppose  the  granting  of*" 
a  patent  to  a  mining  claim.     (U.  S. 
Min.     Stat.,    pp.    370-385,    54S-550, 
569-570,  606.) 
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AdTertlied  out.  A  term  used  to  ex- 
preM  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
Joint  owner  of  a  mining  claim  who 
by  proper  notices  causes  the  interest 
of  his  co5wner  to  be  forfeited  for 
failure  to  perform  his  share  of  the 
assessment  work, 

Aegirite.  Bee  Acmlte;  Wurtsilite. 
jAlso  written  Aegerlne. 

The  name  of  this  soda-pyroxene  Is 
often  prefixed  to  normal  rock  names 
because  of  its  presence,  as  for  In- 
stance, aegirite-granite,  aeglrlte-tra- 
chyte.  Microscopic  study  has  shown 
that  the  mineral  is  much  more 
widely  distributed  than  was  for- 
merly appreciated.     (Kemp) 

Aeolian.  An  adjective  applied  to  rocks 
formed  of  wind-borne  sands.  Some 
such  aeolian  sands  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  oil;  practically  all  the  big 
Baku  spouters  have  been  obtained 
from  sands  of  this  class.  (Mltz- 
akls)    Bee  also  fik>lian. 

Aeolian  rocks.  Fragmentai  rocks,  com- 
posed of  wind -drifted  materials. 
The  drift-sand  rock,  the  common 
building  stone  of  Bermuda,  is  a  good 
example.     (Merrill) 

Aeonite.    Bee  Wurtsilite. 

A6rage  (Fr.).    Ventilation.     (Clhance) 

Aerate.  I,  To  expose  to  the  action  of 
the  air;  supply  or  charge  with  air. 
8.  To  (^arge  with  carbon  dioxide 
or  other  gas,  as  soda  water.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Aerator.  1.  An  apparatus  tor  charg- 
ing water  with  gas  under  pres- 
sure, especially  with  carbon  dioxide. 
2.  Any  contrivance  for  supplying  a 
stream  of  air  or  gas,  as  for  fumi- 
gating, destroying  fungi,  insects,  etc. 
(Standard) 

AeriaL  Relating  to  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere. "Subaerial"  is  applied  to 
phenomena  occurring  under  the  at- 
mosphere ;  "  subaqueous "  to  phe- 
nomena occurring  under  water. 
(Power) 

Aerial  railroad.  A  system  of  cables 
from  which  to  suspend  cars  or 
buckets,  as  In  trani^orting  or  hoist- 
ing ore.  (Standard)  See  also 
Aerial  tramway. 

Aerial  ipud.  A  cable  for  moving  and 
anchoring  a  dredge. 

• 

Aerial  tramway.  A  system  for  the 
transportation  of  material,  as  ore 
or  rock,  in  buckets  suspended  from 
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pulleys  or  grooved  wheels  that  run 
on '  a  cable,  usually  stationary.  A 
moving  or  traction  rope  is  attached 
to  the  buckets  and  may  be  operated 
by  either  gravity  or  otner  power,  as 
determined  by  topographic  features 
or  other  conditions. 

Aerify.     1.  To  change  into  a  gaseous 
form.     (Standard) 
8.  To  infuse  or  force  a|r  into;  to 
combine  with  air.     (Webster) 

Aerlnite.  A  bright:blue  earthy  vaH' 
ety  of  fahlunlte. 

Aeritei.    A  synonym  f^r.  Metallites. 

Aerogeae  gai.  The  gas  produced  by 
the  system  of  carbureting  air  de* 
vised  by  Van  Vriesland.  This  sys- 
tem is  installed  at  Breukelen,  Hol- 
land, for  lighting  both  streets  and 
houses.     (Bacon) 

AerohydrouB.  Inclosing  a  liquid  In 
the  pores  or  cavities:  said  of  some 
minerals.     (Standard) 

Aerolite.  A  mass  of  metallic  or  other 
mineral  substance  which  has  fallen 
to  the  earth  through  the  air.  The 
metallic  aerolite  consists  principally 
of  metallic  iron,  nickel,  and  chro- 
mium; the  nonmetalilc  aerolite  con- 
sists of  crystalline  rocks  resembling 
greenstones;  others  consist  of  mix- 
tures of  these.  A  meteorite.  (Roy. 
(Dom.) 

Aerophore.  1.  A  respirator  in  the 
form  of  a  taiik  which  leceives  the 
exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  con- 
taining chemicals  designed  to  revive 
the  air,  to  render  it  fit  for  breath- 
ing.    (Ihlseng) 

2.  A  portable  apparatus  coniaining 
a  supply  of  compressed  air  for  refh 
plration,  as  for  a  miner.    (Webster) 

Aeroplane  oil.  A  white,  straight-re- 
duced viscous  neutral  oil  having  a 
giavity  of  32}*  to  34*  B.,  a  flash- 
point of  415*  F.,  a  fire  test  of  480'  F., 
a  cold  test  of  20*  F.,  and  a  viscosity 
of  185  to  200  Saybolt.     r Bacon  ^ 

Aeroeiderite.  A  meteorhe  consisting 
chiefly  of  iron,  generally  nickelifer- 
ous,  with  pariicles  of  phosphide  of 
iron,  carbon,  and  hydrocarbonSr 
(Power) 

Aerosiderolite.  A  meteorite  that  Is 
both  metallic  and  stony.   (Standard) 

Aerolite.  Same  as  Pyrargyrlte. 
(Standard) 

Aerosphere.  The  atmosphere  consid- 
ered as  a  spherical  shell  of  gases 
surrounding  the  earth.     (Standard) 
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Acrnffo.  CJopper  rust;  yerdlgrls;  m- 
pedally,  green  copper  coating  adher- 
ing to- old  bronze&     (Standard) 

Aetlte.  A  nodule  consisting  of  a  hard 
shell  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
within  which  the  yellow  oxide  be- 
comes progresslTely  softer  toward 
the  center,  which  is  sometimes  quite 
empty.    (Power) 

Aflueait  A  stream  that  flows  into 
another;  a  tributary.     (Standard) 

AiUaflera  (Mex.).  Whetstone. 
(Dwight) 

Afllar  (Mex.).  TO  shhrpen  (tools). 
(Dwii^t) 

Ataaei6a  (Mex.).  1.  Art  or  process  of 
refining.  Refining  works.  (Dwi^t) 
S.  A.  par  criitalizaci&nt  the  Pattin- 
son  process.    (Halse) 

Aflaador  (Mex.).  A  refiner  (Halse). 
A  synonym  for  Refinador. 

Aflnar  (Sp.).  To  refine  gold  and  silver 
(Halse).    A  synonym  for  Befinar. 

Atao  (Sp.).  In  tin  smelting,  melting 
the  ingots  in  reyerberatory  furnaces 
and  refining  by  poling.  A.  de  cobre, 
fusing  copper  under  an  oxidizing  at^ 
mosphere.     (Halse) 

Aflojadero  (Mex.).  Soft  part  of  a 
▼ein.     (Dwight) 

Alojar  el  eanal6a  (Sp.  Am.).  To 
treat  the  material  that  has  accu- 
mulated In  the  ground  sluice,  by 
washing  away  the  lighter  and  allow- 
ing Uie  heayier  mineral  to-  settle. 
(Halse) 

Afioraaiieato  (Mex.).  Outcrop  of  yein. 
(Dwight) 

Aflreehera  (Peru).  Finely  divided 
amalgam  produced  with  insufllcient 
mercury.     (Dwight) 

Afreatar  aa  hllo  (Colom.).  To  ttake 
a  perpendicular  cut  in  a  lode  or  yein 
to  ascertain  its  thickness,  dip,  and 
strike.     (Halse) 

Afroid  (Fr.).  In  a  cold  stat^,  i.  0., 
not  afterward  subjected  to  the  firing 
process:  said  of  painting  and  other 
decoration  in  ceramics.    (Standard) 

Afterdamp;  Aftergatet.  The  mixture 
of  gases  which  remain  in  a  mine 
after  a  mine  fire  or  an  explorton.of 
fire  damp.  It  consists  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  water  vapor  (quickly  con- 
densed), nitrogen,  oxygen,  carl)on 
monoxide,  and  in  some  cases  free 
hydrogen,  but  usually  consists  prin« 
dpally  of  carbonic  add  gas  and  ni- 
trogen, and  is  therefore  irrespirable. 
Bee  aUo  Black  damp. 


Aftsxgaies.  Oases  produced  bf  ailo^ 
explosions  or  mine  flies. 

Agaekadero  (Mex.).  Place  in  a  ley^ 
where  the  roof  is  low.    (Dwfi^t) 

Against  the  air.  In  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  the  air  currait 
moves.  To  lire  shots  "against  the 
air,**  is  to  fire  shots  in  sudi  an  order 
that  the  shot  firer  travels  ai^dnst 
the  air.    (Steel) 

Agallte.  Fibrous  talc,  pseudomorpli- 
ous  after  enstatite.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Agaimatolite.  Essentially  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminum  and  potaasiuni, 
corresponding  dosdy  to  muscovite. 
A  secondary  or  alteration  product. 
See  qUo  Pinite  (Dana).  A  soft 
waxy  mineral  used  for  carvings  by 
the  (3hinese.    Also  called  Lardstone. 

Agamatar  (Sp.).  To  make  mortar;  ta 
cement  with  mortar.     (Halse) 

Agaphite.  A.conchoidai  variety  of 
Persian  turquoise.     (Standard) 

Agarie  nineraL  1.  A  soft,  light,  pnl* 
verulent  hydrated  sUIcate  of  magne- 
sium found  in  Tuscany,  from  which 
fioating  bricks  can  be  made.  (Power) 
8.  A  light,  chalky  deposit  of  caldum 
carbonate,  sometiBaes  called  ro<dc 
milk,  formed  in  caverns  or  fissures 
of  limestone.     (Webster) 

Agate.  A  variegated  waxy  quartz  fii 
which  the  colors  are  in  bands,  in 
clouds,. or  in  distinct  groups;  also, 
a  gem  or  precious  stone  made  from 
this  mineral.  (Standard)  A  varie- 
gated dialcedony. 

Aga^  Jaspet.  An  agate  consisting  of 
Jasper  containing  veinings  of  dialce- 
dony.    (Dana) 

A(|ate  opaL    Opalized  agate. 

Agate  ware.  1.  An  enam^ed  iron  or 
steel  ware  used  for  household  uten- 
sil&  Used  extensively  as  teble 
equlpmefit  in  miners'  camps,  and 
boarding  houses,  t.  Pottery,  veined 
and  mottled  to  resemble  agate. 
(Standard) 

Agatised  wood.    See  Wood,  2. 

Age.  1.  Any  great  period  of  time  In 
the  history  of  Uie  earth  or  the  ma- 
terial universe  marked  by  special 
phases  of  physical  conditions  or  or- 
ganic development;  an  eon;  as  the 
age  of  mammals.  CMled  also  Bra. 
a.  One  of  the  minor  eubdiviaions  of 
geological  time,  a  subdivision  ot  the 
epoch  corresponding  to  stage  or 
formation;  recommended  by  the 
International  Oeologieal  Oongreas^ 
(Standard) 
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Aced.  Approaching  base-leivel.  For- 
merly used  in  topography,  geology, 
and  physiography,  and  applied  to  the 
configaration  of  ground.    ( Standard ) 

Agent  (Eng.).  One  to  whom  the  gen- 
eral laying  out  and  supervision  of 
the  mine  is  intrusted  by  the  owner 
or  lessee.  See  aho  Viewer  (Ores- 
ley).  The  manager  of  a  mining 
property. 

Agente  (Mex.).  Agent;  A.  de  mineria, 
a  mining  agent  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  each  district  to  receive 
documents,  give  possession,  etc.;  A, 
de  eorreoM,  a  postmaster.    (Halse) 

Agglomerate.  1.  A  'breccia  composed 
largely  or  wholly  of  fragments  of 
volcanic  rocks.  More  specifically,  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  fragments 
of  volcanic  and  other  rocks  filling 
the  funnel  or  throat  of  an  extinct  or 
quiescent  volcano.  (La  Forge) 
a.  To  wind  or  collect  Into  a  ball; 
hence  to  gather  into  a  mass;  to 
cluster.     (Webster) 

Aggradation.  1.  In  geology,  the  nat- 
ural filling  up  of  the  bed  of  a  water- 
course by  deposition  of  sediment 
S.  Specifically,  the  building  up  by 
streams  in  arid  regions  of  fan-like 
graded  plains,  by  reason  of  the  shift- 
ing streams  and  the  loss  of  the  water 
In  the  dry  soil.  Contrasted  with 
Degradation.     (Standard) 

Aggradation  plain.  A  plain  formed 
by  aggradation  In  arid  districts.  It 
begins  by  the  building  up  of  the  hol- 
lowed bed  of  a  stream,  at  the  foot 
<tf  a  declivity,  forming  a  plain  with 
a  nearly  straight  longitudinal  profile. 
that  may  become  a  very  broad  plain 
of  deposition.     (Standard) 

Aggregate.  1.  To  bting  together;  to 
collect  or  unite  into  a  mass.  %.  (jom- 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  substances, 
separable  by  mechanical  means. 
(Webster) 

t.  The  mineral  material,  such  as 
sand,  gravel,  shells,  slag,  or  broken 
stone,  or  combinations  thereof,  with 
which  cement  or  bituminous  mate- 
rial is  mixed  to  form  a  mortar  or 
concrete.  "Fine  aggregate"  may  be 
dbnsidered  as  the  material  that 
will  pass  a  i-inch  screen,  and 
** coarse  aggregate"  as  the  material 
that  will  not  pass  a  i-inch  screen. 
(Bacon) 

Aggregate  polarization.  The  polariza- 
tion displayed  by  extremely  small 
grains  of  doubly  refracting  minerals. 
(Dana) 


Aggregate  itmetare.  A  confused  mass 
of  separate  little  crystals,  scales,  or 
grains  all  extinguished  under  tlie 
polarizing  microscope  at  different 
times.  (Luquer) 

Agitation.  In  metallurgy,  the  act  or 
state  of  being  shaken,  stirred,  or 
moved  with  violence. 

Agitation  ratio.  The  ratio  between 
the  mnximum  diameter  of  a  gangue 
particle  and  the  diameter  of  the 
mineral  particle  that  travels  with 
it  on  a  vanner.     (Richards,  p.  665) 

Agitator.  1.  An  implement  or  appara- 
tus for  shaking  or  mixing.  (Web- 
ster) 

2.  A  mechanical  apparatus  employed 
in*  refining  petroleum  to  keep  the 
oil  in  constant  motion  when  it  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Agita- 
tion on  a  large  scale  is  now  per- 
formed by  means  of  compressed  air. 
(Mitzakis) 

3.  (Pac.)   Bee  Settler. 

4.  A  vat  in  which  ore  pulp  is  main- 
tained in  constant  movement  by  com- 
pressed air,  or  mechanical  means. 

Agaetite  (0)m.).  An  early  name  for 
bismutite. 

Agonio  line.  A  line  passing  through 
points  on  the  earth's '  surface  at 
which  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle  Is  truly  north  and  south;  a 
line  of  no  magnetic  declination. 
(Standard) 

Agrioolite.  Ah  adamantine  colorless 
or  yellow  bismuth  silicate.  HIiSUOh, 
crystallizing  in  the  monocllnic  sys- 
tem.    (Dana) 

Agrimeaior  (Mex.) .  Surveyor. 
(Dwlght) 

Agaa  (Sp.).  Water.  A.  arritnanda 
(C^lom.),  water  brought  along  the 
side  of  a  ravine  to  be  used  in  min- 
ing. A.  de  alimentdcidn,  feed  water 
for  a  steam  engine.  A.  de  cantera^ 
natural  moisture  in  stones.  A,  deh 
gada,  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  salts  in  solution.  A. 
dulce,  fresh  water.  A.  garda,  water 
containing  a  lar^e  quantity  of  salts 
In  solution.  A,  ll(yi^ediza,  rain  water. 
A,  potable,  drinking  water.  A. 
fuerte,  nitric  acid.    (Halse) 

Aguador  (Sp.).  One  in  charge  of  the 
water  supply  of  a  mill.     (Halse) 

Agua  fnerte  (Sp.).  Nitric  acid. 
(Halse) 
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AgiiAi  da  eabeiA  (Peru).  Water  filter- 
ing Into  tlie  mine,  due  to  rain. 
(Halse) 

Agnilarite.  A  sectile  silver  selenide, 
AgsS-AgaSe  occurring  In  skeleton 
dodecaliedral  crystals.        (Dana) 

▲gaja  (Sp.).  1.  (Colom.)  A  leader 
or  narrow  vein.  A  branch.  (Lucas) 
2,  A  mountain  peak.  S.  A  compass 
needle.  4.  A  blasting  needle.  5.  A 
switch  rail.     (Halse) 

Aguja  magnitlea  (Mez.).  Magnetic 
needle.     ID  wight) 

Agujero  ( l^Iez. ) .   Drill  hole.    ( Dwight ) 

Agiij6]i     (Mex.).     Surveying     instru- 
.  ment  with  compass.     (Dwight) 

Agulhas  (Braz.).  Oxides  of  titanium 
associated  with  diamonds.     (Halse) 

Aguzar  (Mex.).  To  sharpen  (drills). 
(Dwight) 

Ahogarse.  To  pinch  out,  as  a  vein. 
(Lucas) 

Ahogarse  el  oro  (Colom.).  To  lose 
gold  by  its  being  carried  off  by  the 
water.     (Lucas) 

Ahondar  (Sp.).  To  sink;  to  deepen. 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Ahonde  (Mex.).  A  shaft  to  establish 
mInriiK  title  (Dwight).  A  discovery 
slinft. 

Aioh's  metal.     See  Gun  metal. 

Aiguille  (Fr.).  1.  A  very  sharp  peak; 
used  especially  of  certain  peaks,  or 
clusters  of  needle-like  rocks  near 
Mont  Blanc.  2.  An  Instrument  for 
boring  holes,  used  In  blasting. 
(Webster) 

Aikinite.  A  blackish  lead- gray  sul- 
phide of  load,  copiier,  and  bismuth. 
3(  Pb,  Cua)  S.BisSj,  that  crystallizes 
in  the  orthorhombic  system;  needle 
ore.     ( Diina ) 

Ailsyte.  A  name  derived  from  Allsa 
Crnlg,  Scotland,  and  sufcgested  for  a 
mlcrop:ranite  containing  consider- 
able riebecklte.     (Kemp) 

Alnalite.  A  variety  of  cnssiterite  con- 
taining tantalum  iientoxlde.  .(Stand- 
ard) 

Air.  1.  The  mixture  of  gases  that  sur- 
rounds the  earth  and  forms  its  at- 
mosphere ;  cpmposed  by  volume  of  21 
parts  of  oxygen  and  78  of  nitrogen ; 
by  weight  of  about  23  parts  of  oxy- 
gen and.  77  of  nitrogen.  It  contains 
niso  about  0.03  per  cent  of  carbon 
dioxide,   some   aqueous   Vapor,   and 


about  1  per  cent  argon.  (Gentary) 
S.  The  current  of  atmospheric  air 
circulating  through  and  ventilating 
the  workings  of  a  mine.  S.  To  venti- 
late any  portion  of  the  worklngB. 
(Qresley) 

Air  adit  An  adit  driven  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilating  a  mine.  (Mil- 
ford) 

Air  blast  1.  A  disturbance  In  mines 
accompanied  by  a  strong  rush  of  air 
through  the  workings.  It  Is  caused 
by  the  falling  of  large  masses  of 
roof  In  stopes.  or  by  sudden  crum- 
bling of  pillars  under  the  weight  of 
the  rock  above  the  mine  workings, 
due  to  a  stress  on  the  rocks,  which 
has  produced  a  strain,  and  in  mining 
operations  this  strain  results  in  a 
violent  rupture.  Such  a  disturbance 
is  sometimes  called  "  quake,*'  and 
the  rock,  "explosive  rock."  (Eng. 
and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  105,  p.  957) 
8.  A  stream  or  current  of  air  under 
pressure,  especially  that  used  in 
forges  and  furnaces.     (Ontury) 

Air  box.  1.  A  rectangular  wooden 
pipe  or  tube  made  in  lengths  of,  say, 
0  to  15  feet  for  ventilating  a  head- 
ing or  a  sinking  shaft  (Oresley) 
8.  A  box  for  holding  air.  S.  A  flue 
for  conducting  air  to  a  furnace,  etc. 
(Webster) 

Air  brick.  A  hollow  or  pierced  brick 
built  Into  a  wall  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  air.     (Ries) 

Air  bridge.  1.  A  furnace  bridge  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  heated  air 
to  the  gases  passing  over  it  and  thus 
facilitate  their  combustion.  (Cen* 
tury)  , 
8.  See  Overcast 

Air  cock.  A  cock  for  letting  off  air. 
(Barrowman) 

Air  compartment.  An  air-tight  portion 
of  any  shaft,  winze,  raise,  or  level, 
used  for  ventilation.  (C.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Air  eompresBor.  A  machine  for  com- 
pres-sing  air  to  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  actuate  machinery.     (Weed) 

Air  condenser.  A  surface  condenser 
cooled  by  contact  with  air  Instead  of 
wnter.  '  (Webster) 

Air  course^  A  passage  through  which 
alr^  is  circulated.  Particularly  a 
long  passageway  driven  parallel  to 
the  workings  to  carry  the  air  cur- 
rent. Entry  air  course,  a  passage 
for  air  parallel  to  an  entry.  Slope 
air  course^  an  air  course  parallel 
with  a  slope.     (Steel) 
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Air  croifiair.  A  bridge  or  overcast 
where  one  current  of  air  paflses  an- 
other without  coming  in  contact 
with  it.    (Roy) 

Air  euihioB.  An  air-tight  inflatable 
cushion;  also  a  device  for  arresting 
motion  without  shock,  by  confined 
9ir.     (Webster) 

Air  door.  A  door  placed  In  a  mine 
IHissage  to  prevent  the  air  from  tak- 
ing a  near  way  to  the  outcast,  or 
return,  without  making  a  circuit  of 
the  workings.     (Tucker) 

Air  drain.  A  passage  for  the  escape  of 
gases  from  a  mold  while  the  molten 
metal  is  being  poured  in.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Air  drift  A  drift  connecting  a  venti- 
lation shaft  with  the  fan.     (Power) 

Air  drllL  A  rock  drill  c.rlven  by  com- 
pressed air,  as  distinguished  from  a 
drill  driven  by  steam.      (Oentury) 

Air  dry.  Dry  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
further  moisture  is  given  up  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Most  air-dry 
tabstances  contain  moisture  that 
can  be  expelled  by  heating  them  ot 
placing  them  in  a  vacuum.  (Web- 
ster) 

Air  duet.    See  Air  box,  1  and  8. 

Aire  (Sp.).  1.  Air  or  wind.  2.  Fire 
damp,  explosive  or  Inflammable  air. 
S.  Foul  air.     (Halse) 

Alr-ead  way  (Eng.).  Roadways  or 
levels  in  the  coal  seam  driven  paral- 
lel with  a  main  level,  chiefly  for  re- 
turn air  In  mine  ventilation.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Air  famaee.  1.  A  furnace  that  de- 
pends on  natural  draft  and  not  on 
blast. .  A  furnace  for  heating  air. 
(Webster) 

8.  A  reverberatory  furnace  In  which 
to  smelt  lead.  Also  a  reverberatory 
melting  furnace  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  cast  iron. 

Air  gas.  A  combustible  gas  made  by 
saturating  air  with  the  vapor  of 
some  volatile  hydrocarbon  mixture, 
as  gasoline,  and  used  for  lighting 
and  heating.     (Webster) 

Air  gate.  1.  (Mid.)  An  underground 
roadway   used  principally  for   ven- 

•  tilatlon.  (Gresley) 
S.  An  air  regulator.  8.  In  molding, 
an  orifice  through  which  the  dis- 
placed air  and  gases  escape  from 
the  mold  while  the  molten  matter  Is 
fllling  it.     (Ontury) 

Air  hammer.    A  pneumatic  hammer. 


Air  head,  or  Air  heading.  (So.  Staff.) 
A  smaller  passage,  driven  parallel 
with  the  gate  road  and  near  its 
roof,  to  carry  the  ventilating  cur- 
rent. It  is  connected  with  the  gate 
road  at  Intervals  by  openings  called 
spouts  (Raymond).  See  .also  Air- 
way. 

Air  hoist.  Hoisting  machinery  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air.     (Century) 

Air  hole.  1.  A  hole  drilled  in  advance 
to  improve  ventilation  by  communi- 
cation with  other  workings  or  with 
the  surface.     (0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
8.  A  flaw  in  a  casting.     (Standard) 

Air  Jig.  An  apparatus  for  separating 
ores  without  water,  by  Intermittent 
puffs  of  air.     (Lawver) 

Alrleu  end.  The  extremity  of  a  stall 
in  long-wall  workings  in  which 
there  is  no  current  of  air.  The  air 
is  kept  sufficiently  pure  by  diffusion, 
and  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
tubs,  men,  etc.     (Gresley) 

Air  level  (Eng.).  A  level  or  airway 
(return  airway)  of  former  work- 
ings made  use  of  In  subsequent 
deeper  mining  operations  for  ven- 
tilation.    (Gresley) 

Air  lift  An  arrangement  for  raising 
water  or  other  liquid  from  a  well  or 
sump,  air  under  pressure  being  In- 
troduced near  the  foot  of  an  open- 
ended  pipe  having  a  certain  sub- 
mergence. The  column  of  liquid  or 
mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  In  the 
pipe,  because  of  the  Introdurtlon  of 
the  air,  is  made  lighter  than  the  sub- 
mergence column  outside  and  an 
upward  flow  within  the  pipe  results. 

Air  look.  1.  (Aust.)  A  passage, 
closed  at  both  ends  by  doors,  be- 
tween airways  along  which  currents 
of  different  pressures  are  flowing. 
Persons  desirous  of  passing  from 
one  airway  to  the  other  can  do  so 
without  personal  inconvenience  or 
Interference  with  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation.    (Power) 

8.  An  nir  chamber  between  the  outer 
air  and  the  working  chomher  of  a 
pneumatic  caisson.     (Webster) 

■ 

Air  maohlne.  A  machine  for  forcing 
fresh  air  into  and  withdrawing  bad 
air  from  a  mine,  as  a  fan.    (Hanks) 

Air  man.  A  synonym  for  Brattice 
man. 

Air  motor.  A  motor  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.    (Webster) 

Alrometer.  An  Instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  rate  of  flow  of  air;  ud 
air  meter.     (Webster) 
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Air  oren.  A  heated  chamber  for  diy- 
log  samples  of  ore,  etc  (G.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Air  pipes.  Pipes  for  conveying  air  for 
ventilation  or  for  other  purposes. 
(Hanks) 

Air  pit  (Bng.).  A  mine  shaft  used 
expressly  for  ventilation.    (Qresley) 

Air  propeller.  A  device,  as  a  rotary 
fan  for  circulating  air,  as  for  venti- 
lation.    (Webster) 

Air  pump.  A  pump  for  exhausting  air 
from  a  vessel  or  closed  space.  Also 
a  pump  for  compressing  air.  (Web- 
ster) 

Air  receiver.  A  strong  vessel,  into 
which  air  from  a  compressor  Is  de- 
livered. It  serves  as  a  reservoir 
to  equalize  the  pressure  before  the 
air  is  used.  It  also  cools  the  air, 
collects  moisture,  which  may  be 
drawn  off,  and  eliminates  the  pul- 
sating effect  of  the  piston  strokes. 

Air-reduction  process.  See  Roasting 
and  reaction  process. 

Air  saddle.  (Aust.).  A  surface  sad- 
dle or  depression  produced  by 
erosion  at  the  top  of  an  anticline. 

Air  shaft.  A  shaft  used  for  venlMating 
mines;  it  may  either  receive  oi  dis- 
charge the  circulating  current. 
(Roy),    fifce  Upcast,  also  Downcast. 

Air  shot.  A  shot  prepared  by  loading 
(charging)  in  such  a  way  an  air 
space  is  purposely  left  in  contact 
with  the  explosive  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  its  shattering  effect. 
(Du  Pont) 

Air  shrinkage.  The  decrease  in 
volume  which  a  clay  undergoes  in 
drying.    (Ries) 

Air-slaked.  Slaked  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  as  air-slaked  lime.     (Webster) 

Air  sUt  (York.).  A  short  heading 
driven  more  or  less  at  right  angles 
to  and  between  two  headings  or 
levels  for  ventilation.     (Gresley) 

Air  sollar.  A  compartment  or  passage 
way  carried  beneath  the  floor  of  a 
heading  or  of  an  excavation  in  a 
coal  mine  for  ventilation.  (Cen- 
tury).    See  also  SoUar. 

Air  split.  The  division  of  the  main 
current  of  air  in  a  mine  Into  two 
or  more  parts.    (Roy) 

Air  stack  (Penn.).  A  chimney  used 
for  ventilating  a  coal  mine.  (Gen- 
Jtury) 


Air  trap.  A  trap  for  ahntttng  off'ar 
carrjrlng  off  foul  air  or  gas  from 
drains,  sewers,  etc.     (Webster) 

Air  trunk.  A  large  pipe  or  shaft  for 
conducting  air,  as  for  ventilation,  or 
tQ  a  furnace.     (Webster) 

Air  tub.  The  cylinder  on  a  blowing 
engine  that  pumps  the  blast  6t 
wind  or  air.     (Wlllcox) 

Air  valve.  A  valve  to  regulate  the 
Ingress  or  egress  of  air.  (Web- 
ster) 

Air  vesseL  A  chaibber  connected  with 
a  pump  and  partly  filled  with  air 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and 
lessen  shocks  (Barrowman).  Also 
an  air  receiver. 

Air  volcano.  A  miniature  crater  re- 
.sembllng  a  true  volcano  In  shape 
and  '  often  provided  with  a  cone ; 
produced  by  explosions  of  gas  and 
the  emission  of  mud.     (Century) 

Airway.  Any  underground  gallery  or 
passage  through  which  a  portion  of 
the  ventilation  passes.     (Gresley) 

Alry's  splraL  A  four-rayed  spiral 
curve,  named  after  the  discoverer 
and  shown  when  sections  of  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  crystals  are 
placed  together  in  a  polariscopo. 
(Dana) 

Altch-piece.    See  H-plece. 

Aixtrle  (Scot).  An  axle.  (Barrow- 
man) 

AJklte.  A  resin  related  to  succinite, 
from  AJka,  Hungary.  See  also  Suc- 
cinite.    (Bacon) 

AJuste  (Sp.).  1.  Contract  2.  Adjust- 
ment (of  parts  of  a  machine). 
(Dwight) 

S.  A  timber  Joint  or  connection  made 
by  notching  or  scarfing.     (Halse) 

Akerlte.  A  variety  of  syenite,  consist- 
ing of  orthoclase,  considerable  pla- 
gloclase,  biotite,  augite,  and  some 
quartz.     (Kemp) 

Akins'  classlfler.  A  classifier  consist- 
ing of  an  interrupted-flight  screw 
conveyor,  operating  in  an  inclined 
trough. 

Alabaadlte.  Manganblende.  M  a  n  - 
ganese  sulphide,  MnS.     (Dana) 

Alabaster.  Compact  fine-grained  gyp- 
sum, white  or  delicately  shaded. 
See  also  Gypsum.  (U.  S.  Cteol. 
Surv.) 

Alabasterlae.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like,  alabaster.  (Webster) 
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AUtattro    (8p.).     AlabAvter.     (ICla. 
Jour.) 

AlaerAm  (Mez.).  A  wheel  or  pair  of 
wheels  ■ometlmes  ttaed  in  taming 
(stirrlog)  the  ore  in  the  patio  pro- 
(Halae) 


Ala  de  Xosoa  (Pern).  Granite  or  very 
hard  rock.     (Dwight) 

Alajites  (Mex.).  Altered  rhodonite. 
(Dwight) 

Alalite.  A  light-green  variety  Of  diop- 
side  from  the  Ala  Valley,  Tyrol. 
(Webster) 

Alamhre  (Sp.)  Wire  of  any  metaL 
(Vel.) 

Alaadier  ( Fr. ) .  In '  ceramics,  a  special 
fireplace  at  the  base  of  a  porcelain 
kiln,  fed  from  the  outside.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Alarife  (Sp.>.   Mine  mason.    (Dwight) 

Alaikite.  Any  Igneous  rock  consisting 
essentially  of  quartz  and  alkallc 
feldspar,  without  regard  to  teztura 

AlbaHil  (Sp.)  A  mason;  a  bricklayer. 
(Halse) 

Alhal&ileria  (Sp.).  Walling  of  masonry. 
(Halse) 

Alb&ai  itone  (L.).  The  peperino  of 
the  Italians;  a  well-known  volcanic 
rock,  much  used  at  Rome  before 
building  with  marble  became  com- 
mon.   See  Peperino.     (Page) 

Albariau  (L.).  White  lime  used  for 
stucco  and  obtained  by  burning  mar- 
ble.    (Standard) 

AlbarraAda.(isp,).    A  dike.     (Halse) 

Albata  (Tm).  A  white  alloy  resembling 
(German  silver,  consisting  of  nickel, 
copper,  and  zinc.     (Standard) 

Albayalde  (Mez.).  White  lead,  lead 
carbonate.    (VeL) 

Albert  ooai;  Albertite'  (Bug.)  An 
aaphaltlc  mineral  occurring  at  Hills- 
boro.  New  Brunswick.  It  fills  a  fis- 
sure that  cuts  the  associated  strata 
almost  vertically,  and  is  from  1  to 
16  feet  thick. 

Albertl  funaee,  A  continuously  work- 
ing reverberatory  furnace  for  the 
roasting  of  Quidtnilver  ores,  wldi 
condensation  of  the  mercury  in  Iron 
tnl>es  and  bridi  chambers.  (Bay- 
mood) 

AAertite.  A.  Jet-hlaekp  pltehllke,  hHttle 
hydrocartion  with  conchoidal  finac- 
ture,  dlifering  fMn  oMiaaiy-  as- 
phalt in  beinif  oniEy  partly  (aboot  80 
per  cent)  soluble  in  turpentine  and 


In  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heat- 
ed (U.  8.  Ctool.  Burv.).  Also  called 
Albert  coal  in  Nova.  Scotia. 

Albion  metal  (Dug.).  A  combination 
made  by  overlaying  lead  with  tin 
and  causing  the  two  to  adhere  by 
passing  them  under  pressure,  b^ 
tween  rollers.    ((3entury) 

AlMmpean.  An  obsolete  geological 
term  for  Potomac  series. 

Albite.  An  end  member  of  the  plagio- 
clase  series  of  feldi^Murs,  containing 
no  calcium  and  consisting  of  sodium- 
aluminum  .silicate ;  sodium  feldspar. 
Less  common  than,  the  intermedial 
members,  which  may  be  conSfderi^ 
as  miztures  of  albite  with  the  other 
end  member,  anorthite  (ICansome). 
Compare  Anorthite. 

Albite  law.  A  mode  of  twinning  in 
which  the  twinning  plane  is  the 
brachypinacoid.  It  is  common  with 
the  mineral  albite,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  fine  striations  on  Its  cleavage 
surface.     (Webster) 

AlbitftsatiOn.  The  production,  in  a 
rock,  of  albite  as  a  secondafy  foin- 
eraL    (Webster) 

Alhitiyphyte.  A  dike  rock  containing 
large  polysynthetic  phenocrysts  of 
albite.  In  the  grouhdmass  are  mi- 
croliies  .of  the  same  mineral,  to> 
gether  with  chi(Hite  and  llmonite. 
(Kemp) 

Albo-carbon.  A  solid  residuum  of  creo- 
sote.    (CJentuiy) 

AlboUte;  AlboUth.  A  kind  of  plastic 
cement,  or  artificial  stohe,  consisting 
chiefly  of  magneaia  and  silica. 
(Webster) 

Alboranite.  >  variety  of  hypersthene- 
andesite,  poor  in  soda,  from  the  is- 
land of  Alboran,  east  of  the  l^traits 
of  Gibraltar.     (Kenop) 

Albreeht  eoadenter.  A  condenser 
used  in  petroleum  distillation,  to 
separate  the  distillate  into  its  vari- 
ous fractions.     (Mltsjakis) 

Albreoht  vlsoometer.    See  yiscometer. 

Albroas.  A  durable  alloy .  of  copper 
and  aluminum,  used  fbr  telesc<^ 
beartngiC  eta,   (Standard.V 

Alealde  (8p.).  }.  A  Justice  of  tte 
peace.    1  A  city  mayor.    (Bhlse) 

AlflaU   (Sp.).    AlkaU.     (VeL) 

Aleaaoe;  Saldo  ijSp,)^  1.  uaianoe  due. 
(Dwight) 

S.  Mtent  of  undt^rground  i^ttkmtpu 
S.  (O&lleK  A  rich'  ione  <tf  «rsb 
(Halse) 
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Aloaaeia  (Hex.).  A  loading  chute. 
(Dwight) 

AlcftatariUado;  AlOAatarllUt  (Sp.).  An 
underground  aqueduct,  drain,  or 
tunnel.    (Vel.) 

Aleaparrota  (  M  e  z . ) .  Efflorescence 
(of  sulphates,  etc)  in  old  workings 
(Dwight).    See  aiso  Caparrosa. 

Aloarraiza  ( Mex. ) .  A  water  can  used  In 
drilling.     (Dwight) 

Aloatma  (Port).  A  bucket  of  a 
dredge.     (Halse) 

Alohemy.  1.  The  immature  chemistry 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  characterized  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  transmutation  of 
base  metals  into  gold,  and  the  search 
for  the  alkahest  and  the  panacea. 
(Standard) 

2.  To  coat  or   alloy   with   another 
metal. 

Alchymy  (Scot).  A  white  film, 
usually  calcium  carbonate,  in  Joints 
of  coal,  iron-stone,  and  other  min- 
erals (Barrowman).  Probably  from 
alchemy,  to  coat  or  alloy  with  an- 
other metal.    Now  obsolete. 

Aloore.  A  large,  deep  niche  formed  by 
a  stream  of  water  in  a  precipitous 
face  of  approximately  horisontal 
strata.    (Standard) 

Alorlbls  (Mex.).  A  tuyere.  See  al$o 
Tobcra.     (Dwight) 

Aleaddn  (Sp.).  1.  The  art  of  alloy- 
ing metals.    2.  An  alloy.     (Halse) 

Alear  (Sp.).    To  alloy.     (Vel.) 

Alsmble.  An  apparatus  formerly 
much  used  in  distilling.  Usually 
made  of  glass  or  metal.     (Webster) 

Aleubroth.  The  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  mercury.  Formerly  used  as  a 
stimulant.  The  alchemist's  "salt  of 
wisdom."     (Webster) 

Alentite.  A  name  proposed  by  J.  E. 
Spurr  for  those  members  of  his 
belugites  {which  see)  having  a  por- 
phyritic  texture  with  an  asphanitic 
or  finely  crystalline  groundmass. 
(Kemp.) 

Alexandrite.  An  emerald^green  variety 
of  chrysoberyl,  columbine-red  by 
transmitted  light     (Standard) 

Alexjejevite.  A  resin  from  the  Kaluga 
province,  Russia.    (Bacon) 

Alfcaid.  A  nickel  alloy  electroplated 
with  silver.     (Standard) 

Alfilertt  de  ore  (Oolom.).  Gtold  in 
needle-shaped  filaments.    (Lucas) 


Algaa.  In  Wales,  a  common  term  for 
tin. 

AlgonldaB;  Proterosoio.  In  the  no- 
menclature of  the  United  States 
Cteologixsal  Survey,  the  second  in 
order  of  age  of  the  systems  Into 
which  the  stratified  rocks  of  tlie 
earth's  crust  are  divided;  also  the 
corresponding  period  of  geologic 
time.  Some  authorities  use  Protero- 
sole  in  the  same  sense.     (La  Forge) 

Alfovita.  A  name  proposed  by  Wink- 
ler for  a  group  of  rocks,  practically 
diabases  or  porphyrltic  phases  of 
them,  in  the  Algftuer  Alps.  They 
also  embrace  gabbros,  according  to 
Roth,  and  are  doubtless  textural 
varieties  of  an  augite-plagioclaae 
magma.     (Kemp) 

Alidade.  1.  An  auxiliary  circle,  frame, 
or  movable  arm,  carrying  micro- 
scopes or  verniers  for  reading. the 
divisions  of  a  graduated  circle  or 
arc;  also  a  theodolite  having  such 
an  arm.  2.  The  straight-edge  carry- 
ing the  telescope  for  plane-table  ob- 
servations.    (Standard) 

Allen  locator.  A  foreigner  who  locates 
a  mining  claim  on  the  public  domain. 
(U.  S.  Mln.  Stat,  p.  101) 

Alignment;  AUaement.  1.  The  act  of 
laying  out  or  regulating  by  line ;  an 
adjusting  to  a  line.  2.  The  line  of 
adjustments.  8  The  ground  plan  of 
a  railway  or  Ociier  road  In  distinc- 
tion from  profile.     (Century) 

AUmentador  (Sp.).  Ore  feeder  of  a 
stamp  battery ;  A.  mecdnico,  an  auto- 
matic feeder;  A,  de  un  homo,  a  fur- 
nace charger;  A.  de  la  caldera,  a 
boiler  feeder.     (Halse) 

Alimentar  (Sp.).  To  feed  a  mill,  etc.; 
A,  un  homo,  to  charge  a  furnace. 
(Halse) 

Alimento  (Sp.  Am.).  An  allowance  as 
subsistence;  a  kind  of  'grubstake' 
to  miners  until  their  mines  become 
profitable.     (Crofutt) 

Allpite.  A  massive  apple-green  hy- 
drnted  magnesium-nickel  silicate 
similor  to  genthite.     (Standard) 

Alipts  (Mex.).    A  gnd.     (Dwight) 

Alive  (Corn.).  The  productive  part  of 
a  lode.     (Power) 

Alizarin.  A  dyestufr,Ci«H«03(  OH  )t,  for- 
merly prepared  from  madder,  and 
now  produced  artificially  from  an- 
thracene, and  forming  when  pure 
a  re<ldish-ye]low  powder  or  orange- 
red  crystals.     (Webster) 
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Alkaheft  In  Acbemy,  an  imaglnaiy 
liquid,  reputed  to  be  a  univeraal 
solvent,  capable  of  resolving  all 
bodies  into  their  constituent  ele> 
ments.    (Standard) 

Alkali.  In  chemistry,  any  snbstance 
hsYlng  marked  basic  properties.  In 
its  restricted  and  common  sense 
the  term  is  applied  only  to  hydrox- 
ides of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium, 
and  ammonium.  They  are  soluble 
in  water,  have  the  power  of  neutral- 
izing acids  and  forming  salts  with 
them,  the  property  of  corroding  or- 
ganic substances,  snd  of  turning  red 
litmus  blue.  In  a  more  general  sense 
the  term  Is  applied  to  the  hydroxides 
of  the  so-called  alkaline-earth  met- 
als: barium,  strontium  and  calcium. 

Zlkali  flat.  A  sterile  plain,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  alkali,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  undrgined  basin  in  an  arid 
region.    A  playa.    (Wet^tcr) 

Alkali-  metal.  Any  metal  of  the  al- 
kali group,  as  lithium,  sodium,  po- 
tassium, rubidium,  or  caesium. 
(Webster) 

Alkalimeter.  An  instrument  to  ascer- 
tain the  strengthfOf  alkalies,  or  the 
quantity  of  an  alkali  in  a  mixture. 
(Webster)    . 

Alkaline.    1.  Applied  to  minerals  hav- 
ing «^he  taste  of  isoda.    (Dana) 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proper- 
ties of  an  alkali.     (Webster) 

Alkaline  earths.  The  oxides  of  ba- 
rium, calcium,  and  strontium.  Some 
include  also  magnesium  oxide.  'All 
are  in  their  properties  intermediate 
between  the  true  a!kalies  and  the 
earths  proper.     (Webster) 

Alkaline  metali.  Those  metals  whose 
oxides  combine  with  water  to  form 
alkalies,  as  lithium,  sodium,  and 
potassium,  etc..   (Standard) 

Alkali  test.  A  process  by  which  kero- 
sene is  treated  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  making  it  purer  and 
more  suitable  for  illuminating^  The 
keroeenesf  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  the  results  given  by 
this  alkali  test  and  a  i.  -^^^  <icale 
constructed.     (Mitzakis) 

Alkali  wash.  ^  In  the  cyanide  process, 
t  preliminary  treatment  of  the  pulp 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  commonly 
of  lime,  the  chief  object  being  to 
secure  the  neutralization  of  free  acid 
before  adding  the  strong  cyanide 
lolntion,  thus  avoiding  the  undue 
consumption  of  cyanide. 


AlkaU  waste.  Waste  material  from 
the  manufacture  of  alkali;  as  soda 
waste  in  the  Leblanc  process.  (Web- 
ster) 

Alkiaite.  A  compound  of  lead,  copper, 
bismuth,  and  sulphur,  occurring  in 
lead-gray,  needle-shaped  crystals, 
and  also  massive.    (Webster) 

Allaglte.  A  heavy  dull  red  or  green 
altered  carbonated  rhodonite. 
(Dana) 

Allallnite.  A  name  derived  from  Al- 
lalin  Mountain  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
f>  and  applied  by  H.  Rosenbusch  to  an 
actinolite-saussurite  rock  derived 
from  gabbro  without  losing  the  char- 
acteristic texture  of  the  latter. 
That  is,  the  allalinltes  are  not 
sheared  and  crushed  as  in  the  flaser- 
gabbros  and  forellenstelns.    (Kemp) 

Allaaite;  Orthite.  1.  A  complex  varia- 
ble silicate  of  aluminum,  iron,  the 
cerium  metals,  and,  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, those  of  the  yttrium  group. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
2.  A'  comparatively  rare  mineral 
closely  related  to  common  epidote 
and  occurring  generally  as  a  micro- 
scopic constituent  of  igneous  rocks. 
It  contains  a  number  of  the  rarer 
elements.    (Ransoms) 

Allegheny  formation.  The  second  In 
order  of  age  of  the  formations  com- 
prised in  the  Pennsylvanian  series  of 
strata  in  the  bituminous  coal  dis- 
tricts of  the  northern  Appalachian 
field.  It  overlies  the  Pottsvlile  for- 
mation, comprises  all  the  beds  from 
the  base  of  the  Brookville  coal  to 
the  top  of  the  Upper  Freeport  coal, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  Onemaugh 
formation.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Lower  Pro<luctive  CJoal  Meas- 
urea    (La  Forge) 

AUemontite.  A  rhombohedral  or  amor- 
phous metallic  tin-white  or  reddish- 
gray  compound  of  antimony  and  ar- 
senic, SbAs  (Dana).  Also  called 
Arsenical  antimony. 

Allon-O'Eara  famaoe.  A  horizontal 
double-hearth  furnace  for  calcining 
sulphide  ores.  (Peters,  p.  201;  Hof- 
man,  p.  108) 

Alley  f tone.  A  synonym  for  Websterite 
(Chester).    Aluminite. 

Alliaceous.  Applied  to  minerals  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  garlic,  for  example, 
arsenical  minerals^    (Dana) 

Alligator.  1.  See  Squeeser.  S.  A  rock 
breaker  operating  by  JawsL  (Ray- 
mond). 

S.  (Aust).  A  self -tipping  tank,  used 
for  raising  rock  or  coal.    (Power) 
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JLUiffttor  wxemelL  A  kind  of  pipe* 
wrench  haying  a  fixed  flari^  Jaw 
with  teeth  on  one  side.    (Webetec) 

AUlBffite.  A  fosBil  resin  from  Switzer- 
land.   £fe0  also  Snccinite.    (Bacon) 

AU-adae  pig.  Iron  smelted  entirely 
from  raw  ore.    (Standard) 

AIUMhroite.  A  calcium-cbxomium  gar- 
uet«    (Dana) 

AUoolasita;  Alloelaie.  A  M»e1-gray, 
cobalt-arsenlc-bismuth  sulphide, 
usually  with  part  of  the  cobalt  re- 
placed by  iron,  Go(AsBl)S,  that 
crystallizes  In  the  orthorhombic 
system.    (Dana) 

Allomorph.  In  mineralogy,  a  psenao- 
morph  formed  without  change  of 
chemical  composition,  as  calclte 
after  aragonite.     (Standard) 

Allopalladiaia.  A  nearly  shyer-white 
palladium,  found  in  hexagonal  plates 
in  the  Harz  Mountains,  Qermany. 
(Dana) 

Allophane.  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminum,  amorphous,  translucent, 
and  of  yarious  colors,  often  in  in- 
cruBtntions  or  stalactitlc  forms; 
AltSlOk  +  5H«0.     ( Webster) 

AUothigeae.  In  geology,  produced 
from  elsewhere ;  said  of  the  ingred- 
ients of  clastic  rocks,  or  of  the  clas- 
tic ingredients  of  any  rock:  con- 
trasted with  Anthigene.   (Standard) 

Allotrlomorphie.  An  adjectlye  coined 
by  Rosenbusch  in  1887  to  describe 
those  minerals  in  |in  Igneous  rock 
that  do  not  possess  their  own  crys- 
tal faces  or  boundaries,  but  which 
haye  their  outlines  impressed  on 
them  by  their  neighbors.  They  re- 
sult when  a  number  of  minerals  crys- 
tallize at  once  so  as  to  interfere 
with  one  another.  They  are  espe- 
•cially  characteristic  of  granitoid 
texturea  The  word  was  unneces- 
aary,  as  xenomorphlc  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  same  thing,  but  it  is 
in  more  general  use  than  xenomor- 
phlc. See  alto  Anhedron.  Opposed 
to  Idiomorphic.    (Kemp) 

AUotrope.  One  of  the  forms  assumed 
by  an  aUotropic  substance;  as  the 
diamond  is  an  allotrope  of  carbon. 
( Stands  rd) 

Aliotropy;  Allotropim.  The  capacity 
of  existing  in  two  or  more  condi- 
tions, that  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
HreoccB  in  propelrties.  Thus  carbon 
occurs  crystalline  as  in  the  diamond, 
and  amorphous  as  in  charcoal. 
(Webstar) 


AU  over.  End  of  a  shift;  when  tlie 
breaker  at  a  colliery  shuts  down  for 
the  day  it  is  said  to  be  **  all  oyer.** 

Allowaaee  (Eng.).  1.  Refreshment  of 
bread,  cheese,  and  beer  supplied  by 
the  leasees  or  owners  of  a  mine  to 
sunreyors.  V.  Ale  giyento  workmen 
on  haying  to  work  under  unusual 
cimdltions,  for  example,  when  tbey 
are  wet  through.    (Ciresiey) 

Allowaaoe  eoal  (Eng.).  See  OoUlers' 
coal. 

Alloy.  1.  A  compound  of  two  or  more 
metals,  usually  produced  by  fnston. 
When  composed  of  two,  three,  or 
four  metals  or  elements  it  is  called 
reepectiyely  Binary  alloy.  Ternary 
alloy  and  Quartemary  alloy. 
S.  The  baser  metal  that  reduces  tlie 
commercial  yalue  of  the  compound 
or  mixture  as  its  proportion  is  In- 
creased; as,  the  •alloy  used  for 
hardening  gold  and  silyer  coina. 
(Standard) 

AUoyage.  The  act  or  process  of  alloy- 
ing: specifically,  in  minting,  of  al- 
loying the  precious  metals  y^th 
baser  ones  to  harden  them.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Alloy  balance.  An  adjustable  balance 
that  is  in  equilibrium  when  the 
metals  in  the  scale  pans  are  in  the 
proper  proportions  for  forming  an 
alloy.     (Standard) 

Alloy  oatt-iron.  Cast-iron  alloyed  with 
some  other  metaL     (Webster) 

Alloy  .steeL  Steel  that  contains  one  or 
more  elements  other  than  carbon  in 
sufficient  proportion  to  modify  or  im- 
prove substantially  and  positively 
some  of  its  useful  properties.  (Hib- 
bard)     e.  g,,  Manganese  steel. 

Alloy-treated  steel.  A  simple  steel  to. 
which  one  or  more  alloying  elements' 
have  been  added  for  curative  pur- 
poses, but  in  which  the  excess  of  the 
element  or  elements  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  alloy  steel.     (Hlbbard) 

All-slimlng.  Crushing  all  the  ore  in 
a  mill  to  so  fine  a  state  of  subdivi- 
sion that  only  a 'small  percentage 
will  fail  to  pass  through  r.  200-mesh 
screen. 

All-ups  (T>eic.).  A  mixture  of  every 
quality  of  coal,  excepting  fine  slack, 
raised  from  one  seam,  and  sold  as 
such.     (Qresley) 

AUuyiaL  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  allu- 
vium. Relating  to  deposits  made  by 
flowing  water.  S.  Gold-bearing  de- 
posits of  alluvium. 
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Attwrlal  epoelL  Tlie  tetter  pwrt  of  the 
Ohainplain  period  (Quatenisry), 
overlying  the  Dllnvial  period,,  anid 
cbaract^lzed  by  the  more  qeiet 
fluYlal  and  lacustrl  deposltlona. 
(Standard)    Now  obsolete. 

.AUuTial  fan.  The  oatq[>read  sloping 
deposit  of  bbwlders,  grayel,  and  sand 
1^  by  a  stream  where  it  spreads 
from  a  gorge  upon  a  plain  or  open 
valley  bottom.     (Rahsome) 

AXtwial  goUL  Gold  found  in  assoda- 
tioQ  with  water-worn  material. 
<Daryee) 

iUhivlal.tia.  Stream  tin,  or  disinte- 
grated'cassit^te  found  in  the  gravel 

'  along  the  conrses  of  valleys  and 
.rivers  on  the  bedrock.  Generally 
the  purest  tin  ore. 

AUuvl&o  (Port).    Allnvinm.    (Halse) 

Allnviatlon.  The  process  of  bnilding 
alluvial  deposita    .(Standard) 

Allnvloii.  1.  Wash  or  flow  of  water 
against  a  bank  or  shore.  An  over- 
flowing; an  inundation;  a  flood.  S. 
Synonjrmpus  with  Alluvium,  tohidh 
wee,     (Webster). 

S.  A    consolidated    volcanic   cinder- 
mud.     (Standard)     See  also  Tufa. 

Alluvliim.  1.  Lyell's  name  foi  the  de- 
posit of  loose  gravel,  sand  and  mud 
that  usually  intervenes  in  every  dis- 
trict between  the  superficial  covidr- 
ing  of  vegetal  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rods.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  for  an  inun- 
dation. It  ^as  employed  by  Nau- 
mann  as  a  general  term  for  sedi- 
ments in  water  as  contrasted  with 
eolian  rocks.  It  is  generally  used 
today  for  the  earthy  deposit  made 
by  running  streams,  especially  dar- 
ing times  of  flood.  (Kemp) 
s:    See  Alluvion,  8. 

AUwerk  (Derb.).  A  term  formerly 
used  for  longwalL  (Gresley) 

Aim  as  6  A  (Mex.).  Warehouse. 
(Dwlght) 

Ahaaeeaitta  (Sp.)^  A  store  keeper;  a 
person  who  sells  goods  in  a  ware- 
house. (Halse) 

Almadte  (Sp.).  A  mine  or  mineral  de- 
posit   (Halse) 

Ahaadeneta.  1.  (Me^).  Stamp  head 
or  shoe  (Dwight) 

S.  (Sp.)      A    small    hammer    for 
breaking  stones.    <Hal8e) 

Ahaagra  (Sp.).  A  deep-red  ocher  ori- 
ginally^ from  Andalusia,  Spain,  simi- 
lar to  Indian  red:  used  as  a  pig- 
meotf  uid  In  polishing  idass  and 
metals.    (Standard) 


AlMaoral  (Sp.).  A  place  where  rsd 
oeber  is  found.    (Halse) 

Almagre  (Mex.).  Red  ocher. 
(l>wighty 

Almaa.    See  Almond  furnace. 

Almandite.  An  irmi-aluminum  garnet* 
8FeQAUOk.3SiOb.  Used  as  a  gem. 
(U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.)  Also  called 
Almond  stone. 

Alm&rtaga  (Peru).  Litharge. 
(D  wight) 

AlmeadriUa    (Sp.    Am.).     %,  Pudding 
stone;  banket     (Lucas) 
8.  Tin  Mexico,  a  quarts  forming,  the 
matrix  of  a  coi^r  vein.    (Halde) 

Almoeafre..  1.  (Colom.)  A  Idnc!^  a( 
hoe  used  in  placer  mining.  (Look) 
g.  (Port)  A  pick  or  mattock  used 
in  working  mines.     ( Halse ) 

Almond  f unaee.  A  furnace  in  which 
the  slags  of  litharge  left  in  refining 
silver  are  reduced  to  lead  by  being 
heated  with  charcoaL     (Oenttuy;) 

Almond  rook.  An  amygdalotri.  (Web- 
ster) 

Almond  stone.    See  Almanditew 

Alnoite.  A  very  rare  rock  with  thjB 
composition  of  a  melilite  basalt  It 
was  first  discovered  in  dikes  On  the 
island  of  Alno,  ofF  the  coast  of  east- 
ern Sweden.  The  special  name  was 
given  it  by  Rosenbusch  to  emphasise 
its  occurrence  in  dikes  and  its  asso- 
ciation as  a  very  basic  rock,  with 
nepheline  syenite.  Alnoite  also  oc- 
curs near  Montreal,  Canada,  and  at 
Manheim  Bridge,  N.  Y      (Kemp) 

Aloei  rope.  A  special  kiho:  of  rope, 
sometimes  used  in  oil-weU  drilling, 
the  breaking  strain  of  which  i?  800 
kg.  per  circular  centimeter.  It  is 
manufactured  from  the  alocf,  a  plant 
indigenous  to  Cape  O)lony.  (Mit- 
zakis) 

Alpine  glaoier.  A  type  of  glacier  oc- 
curring about  the  peaks  and  in 
the  valleys  and  gorges  of  moun- 
tains, originating  above  by  various 
branches  in  amphitheaters,  termi- 
nating below,  eitheir  by  melting,  or 
by  q;>reading  out  into  lAedmont  gla- 
ciers; an  ice  river.     (Standard) 

Algaifol  (Sp.).    Galena.    (Min.  Joor.k 

Algaifou  (Fr.).  A  coarse-grained  ga- 
lena used  by  potters  in  'preparing  a 
green  glase.  Also  called  Potters* 
ore.    (Standard) 

Alqailar  (Sp.).    To  bite;  to  M;  to. 
rent    (Halse) 
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Al««itria  (8p.).  Tar  or  liquid  pitch; 
A,  de  huUa,  coal  tar;  A.  nUneroL 
See  Bettln.     (Halse) 

Altbaehite..  A     variety     of    sranlte- 

porphyry  containing     large     mica 

crystals  and      rose-red      garnets. 
(Kemp) 

Althedite.  A  variety  of  tltanlte  con- 
taining yttrium  peroxide.  Found  in 
Sweden.     ( Standard ) 

Alttoaite.    See  Bromlite. 

AlUi  (Mongolia).    Gold.     (Lock) 

Altalte.  A  lead  telluride,  PbTe,  found 
in  Ck>lorado  (U.  8.  Ctool.  Surv.). 
Originally  found  in  Ihe  Altai  moun- 
tains of  Asia. 

Altar  of  a  reverberatory  farnaoe.  See 
Bridge,  1. 

Alt-asimath.  An  instrument  for  si- 
multaneously observing  the  azimuth 
and  altitude  of  a  celestial  body. 
(Webster) 

Alteration.  Strictly,  any  physical  or 
chemical  change  in  a  rock  or  mineral 
subsequent  to  its  formation.  As 
ordinarily  used,  however,  the  term 
excludes  cementation  or  induration 
of  sediments  to  form  hard  rocks  and 
implies  change  to  such  an  extent 
that  new  minerals  or  new  rock  tex- 
tures are  developed.     (La  Forge) 

Altered  miaeraL  A  mineral  that  has 
undergone  more  or  less  chemical 
change  under  the  processes  of  na- 
ture.    (Century) 

Altered  reek.  A  rock  that  has  under- 
gone changes  in  its  chemical  and 
mineralogical  structure  since  its 
original  deposition.     (Weed) 

Altera.  A  crystal  form  having  oppo- 
site parts  corresponding  in  form, 
but  alternating  with  each  other  in 
the  position  of  sides  and  angles. 
(Standard) 

Alternating  motion.  Up  and  down,  or 
backward  and  forward  motion.  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Altitude.  Vertical  distance  or  eleva> 
tion  above  any  given  point  or  base- 
level,  as  the  sea ;  height ;  hence,  also, 
such  distance  numerically  expressed. 
(Standard) 

Alto.  1.  (Sp.)  A  bluff,  height,  hill. 
Used  in  southwestern  United  States. 
(Standard) 

S.  (Mex.)     A    hanging     walL    See 
Ql90  Respaldo.     (Dwight) 

Altogether-eoal  (Bng.).  Large  and 
■mall  coal  mixed.    (Gresley) 


Alto  homo  (Sp.).  Blast  fumaea. 
(Lucas) 

Altara  (Mex.).  Height;  altitude. 
(Dwight) 

AladeL  One  of  a  series  of  pear-shaped 
vessels  of  glass  or  earthenv^are 
fitted  one  into  another  and  used  for 
condensation,  as  in  subliming  iner* 
cury  (Standard).  See  also  Bnsta- 
mente  furnace. 

Alum.  1.  Specifically,  the  hydrous 
double  sulphate  of  aluminum  and 
potassium,  found  in  nature  as  tbe 
mineral  kalinite.  S.  In  chemistry » 
any  one  of  a  group  of  salts  which 
are  hydrous  double  sulphates  of 
aluminum,  chromium,  iron,  or  man- 
ganese  and  one  of  the  alkali  metals.. 
8.  In  mineralogy,  one  of  a  group  of 
minerals  which  are  hydrous  sul- 
phates of  aluminum  and  potassium, 
sodium,  or  ammonium.     (La  Forge) 

Alambrado  (Sp.).    Lighting.     (Lucas) 

Alambre  (Sp.).  Alum;  A.  de  rooo^ 
rock  alum;  A.  de  piedra,  alumstone; 
alunite.     (Halse) 

Alum  cake.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  clay,  consistins^ 
chiefly  of  silica  and  aluminum  sul- 
phate.    (Webster) 

Alum  earth.  An  argillaceous  rock,  con- 
taining considerable  pyrite,  and 
largely  Impregnated  with  bif-nmen. 
(Standard) 

Alum  feather.    See  Iron  alum. 

Alum  flower.  Powdered  burnt  alum. 
(Webster) 

Alum  glatt.    Crystallized  alum. 

Alumlaa.  Oxide  of  aluminum,  AlaOi. 
Pure  cryRtalline  alumina  is  repre- 
sented by  corundum,  sapphire,  and 
ruby.  The  commonest  form  of  alu- 
mina is  as  a  silicate,  of  which  clays 
are  mostly  composed,  and  as  the 
compound  silicates  of  aluminum  and 
other  metals,  of  which  a  large  class 
of  minerals  is  formed.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Alamlalte.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  aln* 
minum,  AlaO».SO».9HsO,  usually  oc- 
curring in  white  reniform  masses. 
(Dana) 

Alumlalum.    See  Aluminum. 

Alumlaoui.  Of  the  nature, of  alumina 
or  clay.     (Hitchcock) 

Alumlaum.  A  bluish  silver-white 
metal,  malleable,  ductile,  Bonorous. 
noted  for  its  lightness  and  resist- 
ance to  oxidation.  Symbol,  Al; 
atomic  weight,  27.1;  specific  gravity 
2.7  (Webster).    Also  Aluminum. 
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MUmmUkam  tamuo,  or  AhmUavM  fold. 
An  Idloy  of  altimiiraiii  and  copper 
rcwMIng  pale  gold :  used  In  dieap 
Jewelry,  etc  (Standard).  As  a 
powder,  used  in  gilding. 

Alaailanai  adaerali.  Ahinite,  ambly- 
foaite,  andalnaite,  bauxite,  comif- 
dnm,  oryblite,  ^anlte,  diaspore, 
tfllimanite,  apinel,  tqpes,  tnninoiB, 
waTirilite,  and  nuiny  tUicatea.  (A. 
F.  RolserB) 

The  conmiercitf  oMi  of  alnminnm 
are  ci7<Mte;  a  Hiioride  of  sodinm 
and  aluminum,  fcmnd  tn  Greenland ; 
banxite«  a  hydrons  compound  of 
almnmlna,  ferric  oacide^  and  silica, 
found   In   Arkansas,   Georgia,   and 


Ahaadaam  tilrer.  A  bright  alloy  of 
alnminnm  and  silver,  nsed  in  in- 
struments where  lightness  is  an  ob- 
Jei:t,  Uie  lightness  increasing  wiUi 
the  proportion  of  alnminnm.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

AlaaiinaM  loldar.  An  alloy  oc  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  with  aome- 
tlmes  a  little  sine.  Used  f6r  solder^ 
ing  alnminnm  bars.     (Standard) 

Alamooaleite.  A  variety  of  opal  with 
alnmina  and  lime  as  impurities. 
(Dana) 

Alatt  salts.  Natural  salts  from  whic& 
alQm.can  be  made.  See  aUo  Halloy* 
^te,  Kaolinite.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Alam  tohist,  shale,  or  ilate.  A  clayey 
rock  containing  carbonaceous  ma- 
terial and  marcasite  that  when  de- 
composed yields  by  efflorescence 
common  alum.  (Standard)  Beeaiio 
Alum  shale. 

Ahua  shale.  Shale  charged  with  alum, 
that  in  fftvorable  localities  may  be 
commercially  leached  out  and 
crystallized.  The  alum  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  be- 
cause the  sulphuric  add,  thus  pro- 
duced, reacts  on  the  alumina  present, 
yielding  a  double  sulphate.    (Konp) 

Alam  tlate.  See  Alum  schist,  and 
Alum  shale. 

Alaa  ttoae.  An  Impure  siliceous  alu- 
oite.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

AlaadaaL  An  artificial  abrasive  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oilstones  and 
grinding  wheela  Made  by  fusing 
the  natural  mineral  bauxite  in  e^eo 
trie  furnaces.  Alundum  has  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  the 
natural  mineral  corundum.     (Pike) 


Alaalte;  Alanstoae.  A  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  aluminum  and  potassllun, 
K(A10)t(S0«)ftJKH«0,  containing 

11.4  per  cent  potash,  K«0.  (U.  iS. 
Geol.  Surv.)  Closely  resembles  kao- 
linite  and  occurs  in  similar  Ibida- 
tions.  Generally  the  result  of  the 
action  of  wattf,  containing  soi- 
phnric  add,  on  feldspathic  rocks,  as 
when  pyrite  in  granite  pondiyry  Is 
oxidized.    (Ransoms) 

Alaaogea.  A  hydrous  aluminum  snl- 
phate,  Al>(SO4)t-f'18Hfl0,  freauent- 
ly  found  on  the  walls  of  mines  and 
quarrlea.  Also  called  Bother  alum 
and  Hair  salt    (Webster) 

Alarglte.  A  purple  to  red  variety  of 
manganese.  mle%  fisom  St  Mano^ 
Piedmont    (Danal 

Alataei«a  (Sp.).  A  nugget,  or  a  layer 
of.  gold  in.  grains  found  at  or  m^fiT 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     (Hate) 

Alavi6net  (Sp.).  Alluvial  d^KMts. 
(Lucas) 

AlvarA  (Port).  A  definite  tiUe  or  pa^ 
ent  for  a  concession.     (Halse) 

Alveoas  (Peru).  A  name  given  to  the 
thfee  tubes  leading  fnmi  the  furnace 
to  the  aludeles.    (Halse) 

Alveo  (Port).  The  bed  of  a  river: 
(Halse) 

Alsa  (BoL).  Separating  gold  fram 
sand  In  a  washer.    (Halse) 

Alsador  (Mex.).  Workman  emplc^yed 
in  loading  wagons,  etc    (Dwight)' 

Alsat  (Peru).  The  uHier  portion  ol  a 
mine.    (Halse) 

Aauicaadeato  (Sp.  Am.).  Rivulet;  ra- 
vine ;  torrent    (Lucas) 

Amala  (Kng.).  With  gfeat  force  or 
speed.  Wagons  or  tubs  are  said  to 
run  amain,  if  by  acddent  they  go 
over  an  incline,  bank,  or  dump,  with- 
out the  rope  being  attached;  or 
through  the  rope  becoming  detached 
or  broken.    (G.  C.  Greenwell) 

AmalgaoL  1.  A  native  compound  of 
silver  and  mercury.  In  which  the 
percentage   of   silver   ranges    from 

27.5  to  05.8.  Native  gold  amalgam 
carrying  80  to  42.6  per  cent  gold 
has  also  been  found.  (V.  S.  Qeol. 
Surv.) 

8.  An  alloy  or  union  of  mercury 
with  another  metal.  Amalgams  are 
made  by  bringing  mercury  in  con- 
tact with  another  metal,  a  salt  of 
another  metal,  or  by  pladng  the 
metal  in  a  salt  of  mercury.  4  In 
gold  metallurgy,  an  alloy  of  gold 
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and  mercury,  furoally  obtained  by 
allowlxu?  gold-bearing  minerals,  after 
crushing,  to  come  in  contact  with 
mercury  in  stamp  batteries,  sluices, 
or  mercury-<soated  copper  plates. 
The  alloy  (amalgam)  is  collected 
and  the  mercury  is  driven  off  by  dis- 
tillation, the  gold  remaining  in  the 
retort 

Amalgama  (Sp.).  Amalgam.  (Dwight) 

Aaalgamar  (Sp.)*  To  amalgamate. 
(Lucas) 

Amalgam  are.  An  arc  In  a  vacuum 
tube  haying  electrodes  of  mercury 
amalgamated  with  zinc,  cadmium, 
or  other  metal.  The  spectra  of  such 
arcs  contain  the  bright  lines  of  the 
metals  in  the  «^lectrodes.    (Webster) 

Amalgamate.  1.  To  unite  (a  metal)  in 
an  aUoy  with  mercury.  S.  To  form 
an  amalgam  with ;  as,  mercury  easily 
amalgamates  with  gold.  (Stand- 
ard) 

t.  To  merge  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions into  a  single  body.    (Webster) 

Amalgamated  elaims  (Eng.).  Mining 
claims  adjoining  one  another  that 
have  been  grouped  into  one  claim 
for  more  economical  working.  (Dur- 
yee) 

Amal^amatiBg-barreL  A  short  cylin- 
drical vessel  or  barrel  with  solid 
ends  turned  to  fit  bearings.  The 
barrel  is  used  for  amalgamating 
battery  accumulations  and  other 
material.  It  is  run  with  intermittent 
charges,  and  contains  a  load  ^t  steel 
balls  or  pebbles  to  effect  comminu- 
tion aiid  to  bring  the  mercury  into 
contact  with  the  metal  to  be  amal- 
gamated, enlarging  and  discharging 
are  done  through  suitable  doors. 

Amalgamation.  1.  The  production  of 
an  amalgam  or  alloy  of  mercury.  2. 
The  process  in  which  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  extracted  Irom  pulverized 
ores  by  producing  an  amalgam,  from 
which  the  mercury  is  afterward  ex- 
pelled. See  also  Retorting.  (Ray- 
mond) 

AmalgamatloB-paa.  A  pan  in  which 
the  process  of  amalgamation  or 
combination  with  mercury  is  effect- 
ed (Rickard).  Used  in  gold  and 
silver  metallurgy. 

Amalgamator.  An  apparatus  used  in 
metallurgy  for  bringing  pulverized 
ore  into  close  contact  with  mercury 
to  extract  free  metal  from  it  by 
amalgamation.  See  Amalgamation 
pan ;  aUo  Amal'gamating-barrel. 
(Standard) 


Amalgam  gilding.  A  process  of  glkl^ 
ing  in  which  a  metallic  surface  is 
coated  with  gold  amalgam  and  the 
mercury  driven  off  by  hieat  (Stand- 
ard) 

Amalgam  retort  An  Iron  retort  hav- 
ing a  convex  lid,  luted  at  the  edgee, 
and  held  by  a  key  or  wedge  preoood 
between  ita  crown  and  the  b^tl.* 
The  retort  is  arranged  so  that  beat 
enough  to  votatilize  the  mercury  can 
be  applied ;  and  a  suitable  exit  pipe 
is  connected  to  a  condenser,  or 
merely  cooled  with  circulating  water 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  retort. 

Amalgam  tllTerlag.  A  process  of  sil- 
vering similar  to  amalgam  gilding. 
(Standard) 

Amaraatlte.  A  mqnocllnic  hydroug- 
ferric  sulphate,  reiOi.2SOs.7EUO. 
(Dana) 

Amarillo  (Sp.).  Yellow.  A.  de  num- 
taHo,  yellow  earth;  orcherous  clay. 
(Halse) 

Amarrar  lai  agnai  (Sp.  Am.).  To 
clear  the  mine  or  pit  of  water,  by 
means  of  trenches.    (Lucas) 

Amae  (Sumatra).  €k>ld;  A,  TJchin, 
nugget-gold ;  A,  Mvda,  Inferior  gold ; 
A.  SupapanOt  vein-gold;  A.  C7re<, 
gold  dust     (Lock) 

AmaUite  (Sp.).    Amethyst     (YeU 

Amatlto.  A  red  pigment  prepared 
from  hematite;  formerly  used  JUi 
frescoing.    ( Standard ) 

Amatrlee.    See  Variscite. 

Amansite.  Same  as  Pctrosllex. 
(Standard) 

Amasoalte.    See  Amazon  stone. 

Amazon  itone;  Amazoalte.  A  green  mi*- 
crocline.  A  variety  of  orthoclasc. 
Used  as  a  gem.     (Dana) 

Ambar.  The  Russian  najne  given  to 
excavations  dug  around  a  derrick 
forming  small  reservoirs,  where  tho 
sand  raised-  from  the  bore-hole  is 
deposited.  Also  used  as  a  temporary  ' 
reservoir  for  oil.    (Mltzakls)* 

Ambar  (Sp.).  Amber;  A.  n^ffro,  Jet 
(Halse) 

Amber.  A  hard,  brittle,  translucent, 
fossilized  vegetal  resin,  of  a  clear 
yellowish  -  brown  or  light  -  yellow 
color.  Called  in  mineralogy  Succi- 
nite.    (Standard) 

Amber  forest  A  fossil  forest  from 
which  amber  had  been  formed. 
(Webster) 
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Amblnronlte;  HebroAlte.  A  flno-phos- 
phate  of  aluminum  and  lithium 
Li(AlF)P04.  Used  In  the  mauufac- 
tar£  of  lithium  prq[)aratlon8  In  medi- 
cine.    (Dana) 

Amblyiteglte.  A  dark  brownish-green 
to  black  magnesium-iron  metasill- 
cate,  (Mg.Fe)SiOi,  that  crystallizes 
in  the  orthorhombic  system,  and  is 
closely  related  to  hypersthene. 
(Standard) 

Ambrite.  A  greasy,  yellowish-gray 
fossil  resin,  resembling  Kauri-gum, 
found  in  New  Zealand;  sometimes 
used  as  Jewelry.    (Standard) 

Ambroid.  A  reconstructed  amber, 
made  by  heating  and  uniting  by 
pressure  fragments  of  amber. 
(Standard) 

Ambrosine.  A  yellowish  to  dove- 
brown  resin  found  in  the  phosphate 
beds  near  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  it  may 
be  a  modern  resin  that  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action*  of  salt  wa- 
ter.    (Bacon) 

Amercement  (Derb.)<  A  fine  in  the 
barmote  court,  imposed  on  a  miner 
for  violation  of  the  laws.    (Mander) 

American-Belgian  furnace.  A  direct- 
fired  Belgian  furnace  employed  in 
the  United  States,  conforming  essen- 
tially to  the  Lldge  design,  but  pre- 
senting minor  differences  because  of 
local  adaptation.     (Ingalls,  p.  433) 

American  forge.  See  Catalan  forge; 
(3hamplain  forge. 

American  paraAii-oil.  An  English  term 
for  kerosene  of  American  origin. 
(Bacon) 

American  pamp.  A  special  kind  of 
bailer,  used  in  oil  fields  for  clean- 
ing oat  wells  (Mitzakis).  See  alto 
Bailer. 

American  tyttem  of  drilling.  See 
Cable  system. 

American  Termilion.  A  basic  duro- 
mate  of  lead.    (Webster) 

Amethyst.  A  purple  or  blulsh-vlolet 
quartz,  SIO*.  Used  as  a  gem.  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Amethystine  qaartz.  A  phenocrystal- 
line  variety  of  quartz  colored  pur- 
plish or  bluish-violet  by  manganese 
(Standard).    See  also  Amethyst. 

Amianthlnite.     Asbestos.     (Standard) 

Amiantho  (Port).    Same  as  Amianto. 

Amianthni.  One  of  the  finer  and  more 
silky  varieties  of  asbestos.  Called 
also  Earth-flax  and  Mountain-flax. 
(SUndard) 


Amianto  (Sp^).  Amianthus;  a  fine 
silky  variety  of  asbestos.     (Halse) 

Amiantoid.  1.  Having  the  appearance 
of  asbestos.  9.  An  t>live-green, 
coarse,  fibrous  variety  of  asbestos* 
Called  also  Byssolite.     (Standard) 

Ammite.  Oolite ;  roestone.    (Standard) 

AmmonaL  An  explosive  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  powdered  aluminum 
(1  part),  and  nitrate  of  ammonium 
(8  parts). 

Ammonia.  A  colorless  gaseous  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
(NHa)  with  extremely  pungent 
smell  and  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  as  com" 
pared  with  air,  0.589.    (Webster) 

Amonia  gelatin.  An  explosive  con- 
sisting of  blasting  gelatin,  ammo- 
nium nitrate,  and  charcoal.  (Web* 
ster) 

Ammonia  oiL  An  oil  suitable  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  cylinders  of  am- 
monia compressors.  Liow  cold-test 
is  essential  for  this  purpose. 
(Bacon) 

Ammonite.  Ammonium  nitrate  explo- 
sives, containing  from  70  to  95  per 
cent  ammonium  nitsate,  besides  com- 
bustile  components,  which  are  so- 
called  carbon  carriers,  as  resin, 
meal,  naphthalene.  (Brunswig,  p. 
305) 

Amo.  1.  (Sp.)  An  overseer.  %^ 
(Mex.)  An  owner  of  a  mine.. 
(Halse) 

Amojonar  (Mex.).  To  set  monuments 
or  landmarks.  (D wight) 

Amolinar  (Sp.  Am.).  To  wash  the 
auriferous  alluvion  in  a  wooden 
trough.    (Lucas) 

Amonedar    (Sp.).      To    coin.      (Min, 
Jour.) 

Amoniaco  (Mex.).  Ammonia* 
(Dwlght) 

Amontonar  (Sp.).  To  pile  up;  to 
make  Into  heaps.     (Halse) 

Amorfo  (Mex.).  Amorphous.  (Dwlght)    ^ 

Amorphiim.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  amorphous;  especially,  the  ab- 
sence of  crystalline  structure. 
( Standard ) 

Amorphous.     Without   form ;    applied  ' 
to   rocks   and   minerals   having   no 
definite  crystalline  structure.    (Roy. 
Com.) 

Amorphont  phofphomi.  A  reddish- 
brown,  nontoxic,  allotropic  modifica- 
tion of  phosphorus  obtained  by  heat- 
ing  common    phosphorus   to   about 
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450*  F.  In  air-tight  veaselB;  largely 
used  for  safety  matches.  Galled  also 
Red  phosphorus.     (Standard) 

Amortization.  The  repayment  of  a 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  equal 
annual  installments.  Frequently 
used  in  finance  as  the  extinction  of 
a  debt,  regardless  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. (B.  B.  Skinner,  p.  114). 
Important  in  connection  with  min- 
ing finance. 

Amortisation  schedule.  In  finance,  a 
table  so  constructed  as  to  show 
the  principal  remaining  due  or  out- 
standing immediately  after  the  an- 
nual payment,  the  interest  for  the 
interval,  and  the  amount  of  princi- 
pal repaid.    (E.  B.  Slcinner,  p.  121) 

Amortize.  To  clear  off,  liquidate,  or 
otherwise  extinguish,  as  a  debt.  To 
extinguish  by  periodically  charging 
off  a  portion  so  as  to  bring  the  value 
to  par  at  maturity.     (Webster) 

Amparar  (Mex.).  1.  To  cover  (title). 
(Dwlght) 

2,  A.  en  la  ftoeeMfif  to  maintain  in 
possession.     (Halse) 

Amparo  (Sp.).  Continued  possession 
of  a  mine  to  secure  title;  keeping 
the  necessary  number  of  men  at 
work  in  accordance  with  mining 
laws.     (Orofutt) 

Ampelite.  1.  A  name,  crpecially  cur- 
rent among  the  French,  for  shales, 
charged  with  pyrite  and  carbonace- 
ous, matter,  that  may  yield  alum- 
shales.     (Kemp) 

2.  Cannel  coal;  also  carbonaceous 
schist.     (Webster) 

Amperage.  The  strength  of  an  elec- 
tric current  measured  in  amperes. 
(Century) 

Ampere.  The  practical  unit  of  elec- 
tric current;  the  current  produced 
by  1  volt  acting  through  a  resistance 
of  1  ohm.     (W^ebster) 

Ampere  foot.  One  ampere  flowing 
through  1  foot  of  an  electric  con- 
ductor. A  wire  20  feet  long  con- 
ducting a  current  of  6  amperes  is 
said  to  have  120  ampere  feet. 
(Standard) 

Ampere  hour.  The  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity delivered  in  1  hour  by  a 
current  whose  average  strength  is 
1  ampere.     (Webster) 

Ampere  meter.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  in  amperes  the  strength 
of  an  electric  current';  an  ammeter. 
(Standard) 


Ampere  tarn.  A  unit  equal  to  the 
product  of  one  complete  convolution 
of  a  coiled  conductor  Into  1  am- 
pere current.  Thus  a  conductor 
having  6  convolutions  with  |  am- 
pere current  is  said  to  have  2|  am- 
pere turns.     (Webster) 

Ampere  volt.    A  watt.    (Standard) 

Amphibole.  The  generic  name  for  the 
group  of  bisilicate  minerals  whose 
chief  rock-making  member  is  horn- 
blende. It  is  often  prefixed  to  those 
rodcs  that  have  hornblende  as  a 
prominent  constituent,  as  amphibole- 
andeslte,  amphibole-gabbro,  auiphi- 
bole-granite,  etc.  ( Kemp ) .  See  also 
Hornblende. 

AmphiboUte.  A  metamorphic  i*ock 
consisting  chiefly  of  hornblende,  or 
of  some  member  of  the  nniphit)oie 
group.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  synonym  of 
hornblende  schists,  but  is  preferable 
to  the  latter,  when  the  schistosity  is 
not  marked.     (Kemp) 

Amphibolizatlon.  Metamorphic  altera- 
tion of  otlier  material  into  amphi- 
bole.    (Standard) 

Amphigine.  Leucite,  KsO.AliO».4SiO«. 
(Dana) 

Amphigenite.  Lava  containing  amphi- 
gitoe.     (Standard) 

Amphi&iorphic.  In  geology,  formed  by 
a  two-fold  proces.s,  as  the  action  of 
mineral-bearing  thermal  springs 
upon  sedimentary  argillaceous  de- 
posits during  deposition.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ampliaci6n  (Mex.).  The  enlargement 
of  a  miniilg  claim.     (D wight) 

AmpoUosa  (Mex.).  Rock  structure 
containing  cavities.     (Dwight) 

Amarang  ( Ceylon ) .    Gold  ore.    ( Lock ) 

Amygdaloldal.  Relating  to  an  amyg- 
dule. 

Amygdaloid.  A  vesicular  or  cellular 
igneous  rock,  ordinarily  basaltic,  in 
which  the  vesicles  have  been  partly 
or  wholly  filled  with  a  secondary  de- 
posit of  calcite,  quartz,  epidote,  na- 
tive copper,  or  zeolites.  (La  FoJ-ge). 
The  term  is  used  In  the  form  of  the 
adjective,  amygdaloldal,  and  prop- 
erly should  be  limited  to  this.  As  a 
noun  it  is  also  employed  for  second- 
ary fillings  of  the  cavities,  which 
are  usually  calcite,  quartz,  or  some 
member  of  the  zeolite  group.  Amyg- 
daloldal rocks  are  of  chief  Interest 
In  America  because  certain  basaltic 
lava    sheets    on    Keweenaw    Point, 
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lAto  flnparlot,  hate  tiMif  tniyvdvlM 
m&d  wttli  AUtlve  copper  and  are 
ImporteBt  aoiutoee  of  the  aMtaL 
Anrgilalotaal  eavltleB  are  lUnitetl  to 
llw  upper  end  lower  pertiens  of  lava 
eheete.  The  name  te  derived  fsom 
the  Oreei(  word  for  aU&ond.    (Kemp) 

4B9f  dale.  4.  email  globular  cavltir  in 
an  erapti?e  rock  c&ueed  bj  steam  or 
Tapor  at  the  time  of  ite  Hsruption 
and  generally  lined  afterwards  with 
eecondary  mlnerale.  (U.  &  OeoL 
Surv.    Bui.  {S21,  p.  1Q2) 

Aaahraaeh  (Anst).  An  effluent  of  a 
stream  that  rejoins  the  main  stream, 
forcing  an  island  between  the  two 
wateroonrsee.    (Standard) 

AaeolUaL  Peacending  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  as 
an  anaclinal  river.  Opposed  to  Oata- 
<9inaL    (Webster) 

Aiagaa  (Arg,).  A  ahrub  used  aa  fuel 
in  high  desert  legiona.    (Halse) 

Aaalelte.  A  hydrona  sodinm-atwnl- 
nnm  sUieata,  NaAlil«Oi+H>0,  be- 
lofigiQg  to  the  aeoUte  gvoap.  (Dana) 

Aaaldte-basalt  A  variety  of  basalt 
whoae  feldi|Mr  ia  more  or  lees  re- 
placed by  analcite.  The  analcite  is 
In  places  in  snch  relations  as  to  give 
reason  for  thinking  it  an  orl^nal 
mineral  and  not  an  alteration  prod- 
uct from  Mdspar.  Analcite-basalts 
oeear  in  the  Highwood  mountains, 
llont  AaalciteHilabase  has  been 
found  in  CSalifomla.  See  aUo  Tee- 
chenite.     (Kemp) 

AaaMte*tUgaeite.  Ttngnaite  (wMch 
fee)  with  cpnatdereble  analdta 
(Kemp) 

AaaMtlte.  Phrsaon*s  name  for  the 
ollTlne-free  analcite-basalta.  (K«np) 

Al^alisar     (Mez.).     To     analyse. 

(I>Wl|»t) 

Analysis.  Bpedllcially,  in  diemiatr^ 
and  mineralogy,  the  determination, 
by  cheinlcsl  methedSk  of  the  nature 
and  proportionate  amounts,  and 
aometimes  also  of  the  manner  of 
combination,  of  die  elementary  con- 
stltnents  of  a  compound  substance, 
as  a  mineral  or  a  rock.  Also, 
fooael^,  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
reeidt  of  audi  an  analysis.  (La 
BVarge) 

AiMOj^er.  That  pert  of  a  polarlseope 
Oat  reeelvee  the  light  after  pol< 
ariaation,  and  exhibits  its  properties. 
(Webster) 
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Anamestle.  An  old  name  suggested  by 
von  Leonhard  in  1882  for  those  finely 
cryatalllne  basalts  that  teztur- 
aliy  stand  between  the  dense  typical 
basalt  and  the  coarser  dolerites. 
The  name  ia  from  the  Greelc  for  **in 
the  middle.**     (Kemp) 

AmuaeipUo  so|ie.  A  sone  correspond- 
ing to  the  zone  of  rock-Howage.  It 
ia  especially  characterized  by  sill- 
catization  involving  decarbonatlon, 
■  dehydration  and  deoxidation;  the 
processes  are  constructive.  Bee  also 
Katamorphic  sone.    (Watson) 

Aaaaoiphii|a;     Amamorphosit,    Met^- 

morphism  at  considerable  depths  In 
the  earth's  crust  and  under  great 
preqjiure,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  complex  minerals  frolh  slmi^er 
on^.    (La  Forge) 

Analase  (Fr.).  Same  as  Octahedrite. 
(Standard) 

Anatezis.  A  refusion  of  igneous  rocks. 
(Daly,  p.  809) 

Anahi  eateotlp.  Magmas  which  are  in- 
capable of  undergoing  notable  differ- 
entiation.    (Daly,  p.  8d0) 

Aneho  (Sp.).  Wide.  See  Anchura. 
(Halse) 

Aafllior.  An  iron  plate  used  in  with* 
drawing  coke  firom  a  coke  oveni 
(Standard) 

Anehor  belt.  A  fbundation  l)olt;  a 
drift  spike,  or  other  device  used  for 
holding  any  mechanism  or  structure 
down.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
threaded. 

Aael^or  lee.    Bee  Ground  ice. 

Anchor  even.  An  oven  from  whldi 
coke  is  removed  with  an  anchor- 
shaped  rabble.     (Standard) 

Aaohara  (Sp.),  1.  Width  or  thickness 
of  a  mineral  deposit  %,  The  widen- 
ing of  a  vein.  8.  The  width  of  a 
gallery,  etc    (Halse) 

Aaoharfo  (Sp.).  A  large  room  opened 
in  massive  o^e  deposits.    (Halse) 

Aaela  (Mex.).  Anchor;  hook. 
(Dwight) 

Aao6n  de  ti^ra  (Max.).  A  projecting 
or  aalient  comer  of  a  mining  claim. 
(Dwight) 

Aadalasite.  An  aluminum  silicate 
Al-SiC^.  Sometimes  used  as  a  semi- 
precious stone.    (Dana) 
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Aadalutite-lionuAoaA.  ▲  conpact  oo|i- 
tact  rock  containing  andalnsita  It 
is  usually  produced  from  shale  or 
slate  by  intrusions  of  granite. 
(Kemp) 

JjLdamio  (Mex.).  1.  Builders'  Jack. 
S.  A  Bcaffbld.     (Dwight) 

AadariTel  (Sp.).  An  overhead  cable- 
way.    (Lucas) 

Aad^n    (Sp.).     1.  A  path  for  horses 
around   the   shaft,  as  at  a   horse 
whim.     (Dwight) 
S.  A   railroad   station   platform. 

(Halse) 

Aadendiorite.  A  Tertiary  quartz-au- 
•gite-diorite  that  occurs  in  areas 
like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  Chilean  ilndes. 
The  quartz  crystals  are  remarkable 
for  their  inclusions  of  glass  and  of 
fluids  with  salt  crystals.     (Kemp) 

Andengraaite.  A  blotite-bearing  horn- 
blende-granite, similar  in  occurrence 
and  microscopic  features  to  Anden- 
diorite.     (Kemp) 

Aadesine.  One  of  the  plagioclase  feld- 
spars. Intermediate  between  albite 
and  anorthite  (Dana).  A  silicate 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminum, 
with  the  sodium  in  excess  of 'the 
calcium.  An  important  constituent 
of  andesit^  and  diorite.     (Ransome) 

Andesita  (Mex.).  Andesite.   (Dwight) 

Andesite.  A  volcanic  rock  of  porphy- 
ritic  or  felsitic  texture,  whose  cr.^s- 
tallized  minerals  are  plagiodaae  and 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 
biotite,  hornblende,  and  augite.  The 
name  was  suggested  by  L.  von  Buch 
in  1836,  for  a  certain  rock  from  the 
Andes  resembling  trachyte,  but 
whose  feldspar  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  albite,  and  later  ollgoclase. 
(Kemp) 

Andradite.  The  common  calclum-lron 
garnet,  Oa«Fey  (SiOi)^.     (Dana) 

Anegada  (Mex.).  Drowned;  over- 
flowed; left  to  flll  with  water. 
(Dwight) 

Anemometer.  An  Instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  velocity  of  air  currents; 
specifically,  in  mines,  a  common 
form  consists  of  a  small  delicately 
mounted  disk  fan  connected  by 
means  of  gears  with  indicating 
dials.  Especially  useful  when  air 
current  is  over  100  feet  per  minute. 

Anemometry.  The  process  of  deter* 
mining  the  pressure  or  velocity  of 
the   wind    (air)    by   means   of   an 

anemometer.     (CJentury) 


Aaaroid  tarsMttar.  An  tnatninMiit  tot 
showing  tba  prs«nira  of  the  alaos- 
ptosre  by  nsans  of  tba  movemeiilaa  of 
the  elastic  toi^  of  a  metallic  Iwz 
jtrqiff  wUdi  the  air  baa  JMm.  partlj 
axhanated.  The  most  aensitlva  «n- 
•ToldB  show  tha  varlatloa  of  pmaore 
due  to  a  difFerence  of  hei^t  of  n 
few  feet^  hence  the  instmnieiit  Is 
■racb  used  in  meaanrlkig  altitudes 
(Standard).    See  aUo  Barometar. 

Aaftbollta  (<p.)  AmphlboUta.  (liocu) 

Angle.  1.  The  figure  formed  by  twso 
meeting  lines  (plane  ani^e),  two 
meeting  plilnes  (dihedral  angle),  or 
three  or  more  planes  meeting  in  a 
point  (solid  angle),  t.  The  differ- 
ence in  direction  o^  twe  linea.  S.  A 
projecting  or  sharp  comw.  (Web- 
ster) 

Angle  beaiL  A  two-limbed  beam  used 
for  tnming  angles  In  .sbafta»  ate. 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

AiArle  braee.  A  brace  used  to  pre- 
vent mine  timbers  fMn  riding  or 
leaning  (Sanders,  p.  156).  A  brace 
across  an  interior  angle 

Angle  ef  dip.    A  qmooym  Une  Dip. 

Angle  of  inddenee.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  line  of  incidence  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  or  anr- 
face  on  which  the  inddeot  ray  or 
body  impinges.     (Cantor^) 

Angle  Iron.  A  bent  piece  of  Iron  used 
for  Joining  two  or  more  parts  of  a 
composite  stmcturs  at  an  antfai 
Also  a  rolled  abope  larvely  used  In 
structural  work. 

Angle  of  nip.  The  angle  between  ta»- 
gents  drawn  to  an  ore  particle  at 
the  point  of  Its  contact  with  tba 
surface  of  the  rolls.     (Bicbards) 

Angle  ef  polaxisatien.  That  asf^ 
whose  tangent  is  the  Index  «t  re- 
fraction of  a  reflecting  anbstance. 
(Dana) 

Angle  of  pall.  The  angle  between  tfne 
vertical  and  an  inclined  plane 
bounding  the  area  affected  by  the 
subsidence  beyond  the  vertical.  Al^ 
plied  to  slides  of  earth.     (Watson) 

Angle  of  rest  or  repoie.  The  ang^e 
with  a  herlsontal  plane  at  wblcb 
loose  material  will  stand  on  a  bori- 
aontal  base  without  sliding.  It  Is 
often  between  80*  and  86*.  (Web- 
ster) 
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Am^  cf  tUiA.  Tbe  dope»  metsored 
tai  a<gr>M  of  devi|itlQD  from  the  liort- 
lontal  on  which  a  slide  of  meterial 
wUl  start  (Watson).  It  is  slightly 
greater  than  the'  an^  of  rest 

jLAffleiite.  Lead  sulphate*  PbS04,  con- 
taining 68  per  cent  lead.    (Dana) 

jLAglcar  fuaaee.  A  fomaoe  for  the 
distillation  of  zinc    (Ingalls,  p.  i48) 

ilageslvxtt  (8p.).  Narrowness;  a  nar- 
row monntain  pass.    (Halae) 

Aagale  (Meoc).    Angle.    (Dwl^) 

Angai  Sadth  eep|ieilt)on.  A  protec- 
tive coating  for  yalves,  fittings,  and 
pipe  need  for  nndergronnd  work. 
It  is  composed. of  coal  tar,  tallow, 
resin,  and  qnicklime,  and  mast  be 
allied  hot    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

AahedraL  Having  a  form  determined 
by  tlie  sorronnding  crystals ;  aHotrio- 
morphic;  zenomorphic;  said  of  min- 
erals in  a  grannlar  igneoos  rock. 
Contrasted  with  Bohedral  and  8nb- 
bedraL    (La  Forge) 

AahedroB.  A  name  proposed  by  L.  V. 
Plrsson  for  the  indiyidnal  mineral 
components  of  an  igneous  rock  that 
lack  crystal  bonndaries,  and  that 
can  not  therefore  be  properly  called 
crystals  according  to  the  older  and 
most  generally  accepted  conception 
of  a  crystaL  Xenomorphlc  and  allo- 
tricHnorphic  are  adjectlyes  implying 
the  same  conception.  The  name 
meiOis  without  planes.    (Kemp) 

Aahydrlde.  An  oxide  of  a  noome- 
tallic  body,  or  an  organic  radical, 
capable  of  forming  an  acid  by  unit- 
ing with  water,  or  of  being  formed 
from  an  acid  by  the  abstraction  of 
the  water,  or  of  uniting  with  basic 
oxides  to  form  salts.     (Webster) 

Aahydritv.  .  Oaldnm  solphate,  CSaSO«, 
or  CaCSOb.  Contains  4L2  per  cent 
lime  and  68^  per  cent  snlphur  tri- 
ozida  Usnally  associated  with  gyp- 
sum, to  which  it  alters.  Differs 
from  it  in  being  harder  and  in  lack- 
ing water  of  crystallization.  (U.  S. 
QeoL  Surr.) 

Aahydreis.  Destitute  of  water,  espe- 
cially water  of  crystallisation. 
(Webster) 

AflUado  (Sp.).  An  indigo-colored  cop- 
per <Nra     (Halse) 

AalUo  (Mez.).  Ring;  collar;  loop  on 
the  end  of  a  rope.  In  the  plural,  a 
set  of  shaft-timbers ;  shells  for  crush-^ 
ing-rolis.     (Dwight) 


Aaiartktan  ifstea.    The  middle^ 
division  qf  the  Protsroaotc  era, 
times  known  as  the  Upper  Huroniaa 
or  Penokean.    (Ohamberlin,  v«i.  1^ 

p.  188) 

Aaimiklte.  A  white  to  gray  silver 
antimonide,  AgbSb,  that  is  found  la 
flue  granular  masses  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region.    (Standard) 

Aaiiometrio.  Having  unsymmetric^I 
parts.    Not  isometric    (Webster) 

Aaisotropte.  Not  having  the  same 
properties  in  all  directions  witjii  re- 
gard to  light;  characteristic  of  all 
crystalline  minerals  eseept  those  of 
the  isometric  ^fstem.    (Power) 

Aakerite.  A  white,  red,  or  grayish 
calcium-magnesium-iron  carbonate, 
CSaCOi(Hgjre,Mn)(X)b    (Dana) 

Aakylostomiatii.  A  dtoease  due  te  the 
presence  of  parasites  in  the  smi^l 
intestines.  When  present  in  ttrife 
numbers,  by  sucking  the  blood  firom 
the  intestinal  walls  they  produce  a 
severe  anemia  (Webster).  Alio 
called  Miner's  worm;  HookWortn; 
Tunnel  d^»^tA. 

Amaa.  An  East  Indian  nuHieiy  of  ac- 
count one-sixteenth  rupee,  or  about 
two  cents.     (Webster) 

Annabergite.  A  hydrous  nlckd  arse- 
nate, NiftASiOk.8HtO.  (U.  S.  OeoL 
Surv.) 

AaaeaL  ?.  To  heat  flt^  bake,  or  f^ise, 
as  glass,  earthenware,  ore,  etc  JL 
To  heat  as  glass,  earthenware,  or 
metals  in  order  to  ftr  colors,  t.  To 
treat  as  glass,  earthenware,  or  m^- 
als,  by  heating  and  gradually  cool- 
iDg,  so  as  to  toughen  them  and  re- 
move brittleneSB.    (Century) 

Aiaealed  steeL  Steel  that  has  been 
subjected  to  an  annealing  operation. 
(Hibbard) 

Annealed  wire  rope.  A  wire  rope  made 
from  wires  that  have  been  sQfleiied 
by  annealing.    (O.  M.  P.) 

Aaaealiag.  1.  The  process  by  whkdi 
glass  and  certain  metals  are  hea^fl 
and  then  slowly  cooled  to  make  them 
more  tenacious  ai^  less  brittle.  Im- 
portant in  connectloh  with  the 
manufacture  of  stsd  castings,  Hor^ 
ings,  etc   t.  fifes  Malleable  castlnsi. 

Anaealing-arch.  The  oven  In  which 
glass  is  annealed.     (Century) 

Aaneallng-box.  A  box  in  which  ar- 
ticles to  be  annealed  are  enclosed 
while  in  the  furnace  (Standard). 
Also  called  Annealing  pot 
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JauieftliAff»ookr;  The  Ime  taten  By 
■toel  in  AnneBlIng*    (Staxftdard) 

AmiMHag-f^raaoc*  Sm  AnneaUng 
oven. 

AaAealinf -orea.  An  oven  or  furnace 
for  heating  and  gradually  cooling 
metals  or  glass  to  render  them  less 
brittle  (Standard).  ^Iso  called  An- 
nealing faniace. 

Aaaaaliag-pot  A  dosed  pet  in.  which 
articles  are  placed  to  be  annealed 
w  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace. They  are  thus  enclosed  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  oxide  npon 
their  surfaces  (Century).  Also 
called  Annealing-boz. 

AanerMite.  A  submetalllc  black  ura- 
nium-yttrium pyroniobate,  crystal- 
lising in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
(Dana) 

Aaaaal  labor.  Same  as  Assessment 
work  on  mining  claims.  (U.  S.  Min. 
Stat,  p.  282-^58) 

Aaaiiitar.  1.  An  annual  allowance, 
payment,  or  income.  S.  The  return 
from  an  investment  of  capital  with 
interest  in  a  series  of  yearly  pay- 
ments.   (Standard) 

Aaaalar  borer.  A  tool  with  a  tubular 
bit  for  removing  a  cylindrical  core 
as  a  sample.  Used  in  prospecting 
(Standard).  Compare  Diamond 
drill;  Adamantine  drUl;  Shot  drill. 

Anaalar  kiln.  A  kiln  having  compart- 
ments.   (Standard) 

Anode.  The  positive  terminal  of  an 
electric  source,  or  more  strictly  the 
dectrode  by  which  the  current  en- 
ters an  electrolyte  on  its  way  to  the 
other  pole.  Opposed  to  Cathode. 
(Webster) 

Anode  oopper.  Oude-copper  plates, 
nsnally  east  from  the  converter, 
uaed  as  anodes  in  the  electrolytic 
process  of  refining  copper. 

Aaede  (Sp.).   Anode.    (Halso) 

Aaotsae.  An  old  name  for  rocks  that 
have  come  up  from  below ;  i,  e.,  erup- 
tive rocks.  .(Kemp) 

Amsnaliet.  As  applied  to  crystals,  re- 
fers to  lack  of  harmony  of  optical 
phenomena  with  apparent  symmetry 
of  external  form.  >(Dana) 

Aaomite.  A  variety  of  biotlte.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Anifftlde.  In  crystallography,  same  as 
tridinic    (Standard) 


AmsrtUte.  An  end-member  of  the 
plagiodase  feldspar  series,  the  one 
consisting  ot  calcfum-aluminum  sili- 
cate and  containing  no  sodium.  The 
intermediate  plagioclases  may  be  re- 
garded as  mixtures  of  anorthite  with 
the  other  end-member,  albite  (Ran- 
soms).   Compare  Albite. 

Anorthite  rodk.  A  coarsely  crystalline 
granitoid  igneous  rock  that  consists 
almost  entirely  of  anorthite.  It  was 
observed  on  the  Minnesota  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  rock  is  a  felds- 
pathic  sKtreme  of  the  gabbro  groa^ 
practically  an  anorthosite  formed  of 
anorthite.     (Kemp) 

Aaerthoolase.  A  triclinic  feldqiar 
closely  related  tp  the  orthodase 
group.  Chleiy  a  soda-potash  f^d- 
spai'.    (Dana) 

Aaoittioslte.  A  name  applied  by  T. 
Sterry  Hunt  to  granitoid  rocks  that 
consist  of  little  else  than  labradorite 
and  that  are  of  great  extent  in  east- 
ern (Canada  and  the  Adirondacka. 
The  name  is  derived  from  aitoft^ose, 
the  French  word  for  plagioclase, 
and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  anor- 
thite, with  which  it  has  no  necessary 
connection,  although  anorthosite  Is 
used  as  a  general  name  for  rocks 
c(nnposed  of  plag^oclase.  The  rocks 
are  extremes  of  the  gabbro  group 
into  whose  typical  members  they 
shade  by  insensible  gradations. 
(Kemp) 

Anqaeria  (Pern).  Silver  ore  whldi 
has  the  aj^iearance  of  cubical  ga- 
lena.   (Dwight) 

Anqaerita  (liCex.).  Ankerlte.  (Dwight) 

Anta  (Peru).  Copper;  A,  charca,  a 
copper  mine.    (Halse) 

Aatecedeat.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterising the  Internal  movements 
of  the  earth  concerned  In  the  ele- 
vation of  continental  masses  and 
their  exposure  to  degradation.  Con- 
trasted with  consequent,  %.  ESstab- 
llshed  previous  to  the  displacement 
of  a  terrene  by  faulting  or  fold- 
ing; as  an  antecedent  valley,  ante- 
cedent drainage.  Contrasted  with 
oonaeqpmi  and  tupeHmpoeed*  Bpi- 
genetlc.     (Standard) 

Aateeedtnt  strsaai.  Streams  that 
hold  their  early  courses  in  spite  of 
changes  since  their  courses  were  as- 
sumed.   (Chamberlin  vol.  1,  p.  161) 

Antkitteiferent.  Yielding  anthradte. 
(Webster) 
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totJifurtU;  BlArd  ooal.  A  hard  black 
lufltroiiB  ooal  contoinini?  95  to  06  per 
cent  ^rbon  as  againgt  70  to  85  per 
cent  In  bituminous '  or  "soft"  coal. 
See  alto  Coal.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.) 
Characterized  by  Its  small  percent^ 
age  of  volatile  matter,  high  specific 
gravity,  hardness,  nearly  metallic 
luster,  rich  black  color,  and  semi- 
concholdal  fracture.  It  Ignites  with 
diftkmlty,  produces  an  intmisely  hot 
fire,  giving  off  no  smoke,  and  burns 
with  a  very  small  blue  flame  of  car- 
bonic oxide  (produced  by  incomplete 
combustion),  which  disappears  after 
the  coal  is  thoroughly  Ignited.  Vol- 
atile matter  Is  usually  less  than  7 
per  cent     (Chance) 

AnthracoUtev  Same  as  Anthraconlte. 
(Standard) 

Antliraeoiilte.  A  coal-black  bitumi- 
nous marble  or  -limestone  usually 
emitting  a  fetid  smell  when  rubbed. 
Also  called  Stinkstone  and  Swine- 
stone     (Webster) 

Amthraeoilt.  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  inhaling  par- 
ticles of  solid  matter,  as  coal  dust; 
the  'blacklung'  of  coal  workers. 
(Standard) 

Anthracoxenite.  A  black  powder  ob- 
tained from  a  resinold  material  in 
the  coal  beds  of  Brandeisi,  near 
Schlaib'in  Bohemia.  The  resin  is 
treated  with  ether  which  dissolves 
the  schlanite,  leaving  the  insoluble 
portion,  anthracoxenite.    (Bacon) 

AwthrMr.  A  gem  stone  of  the  an- 
cients; probably  Identical  with  the 
carbuncle.    (Standard) 

jLttthrazoUte.  A  black  combustible 
coal-like  substance  of  varying  com- 
position, occurring  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.    (Bacon) 

Amtieattttlo.  1.  Checking  or  prevent- 
ing the  corrosive  action  of  caustics: 
t.  Any  remedy  for  arresting  or  miti- 
gating the  action  of  caustics. 
(Standard) 

AntiellaaL  Of.  or  pertaining  to,  an 
anticline.  (Webster),.  The  crest  of 
an  anticlinal  roll  may  be  the  apex 
of  a  vein.  (Tonopah  Mln.  Co.  v. 
West  Snd  Cone.  Min.  Co.  158  Pacific, 
p.  881) 

jLatteliaal  iezart;  AnUoliaal  fold. 
See  Anticlinal;  Anticline. 

AmOelSaal  lUu  «r  axis.  In  geology, 
the  medial  line  of  a  folded  struc- 
ture from,  which  the  f trata  dip  on 
either  aide    (Century) 


Aatlslime.  A  fold  or  arch  of  recdi 
strata,  dipping  in  opposite  direction 
from  an  axis.    (Webster) 

AntiolinoriiiBi.  A  series  of  antidlnes 
and  synclines,  so  grouped  that- taken 
together  they  have  the  general  oat- 
line  of  an  arch;  opposed  to  Syndi- 
norium.     (Webster) 

Antifriotlon  metaL  Any  alloy  having 
a  low  coefllcient  of  friction:  used 
for  bearing  surfaces.     (Staadavd) 

Aatlgot  (Braz.).  "Old  mefi,"  or  tdd 
workings  (Halse).  Compare  An- 
tiguo. 

Aattgao,  ana  (Mex.)«  A  mine  worked 
by  Spaniards  or  Mexicans  at  a  time 
so  remote  (from  60  to  800  years) 
that  particulars  have  been  forgotten. 
(Weed) 

Aatimoalal  silver.  Same  aa  l>yscBa- 
sit^.     (Standard) 

Aattmoalda  A  binary  chemical  cam- 
pound  of  which  aiitimony  is  ^ae 
constituent     (Webster) 

Antiaonio  (Mex.).  Antimony;  A. 
blatux),  valentinite;  A,  rojo,  kerme- 
site.     (Dwight) 

Antimoaite.  The  native  sulphide  of 
antimony;  stibnlte.     (Cen^ry) 

Aatlaioay.  An  element  of  metallic  ap?. 
pearance  and  crystalline  structure, 
tin-white  in  color,  bard,  and  brittle. 
Occurs  in  free  tate  and  combined 
in  various  minerala  Symbol,  So; 
Atomic  weiight,  120.2.  Speciflc  grav- 
ity, 6:7.    (Webster) 

Aatlaioay  brsade.    Same  as  Kermesite. 

Aatimoay  bloem.  A  Hynonym.  ;for  T^l^ 
entlnite,  which.  Is  often  found  as  an 
efflorescence  (Chester).    SbtO^ 

Aatimoay  glaaee.  Synonym  for  Stlb- 
nlte.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Aatimoay  ooher^  A  synonym  for  Stib- 
iconite,  (»too  CServantite. 

Aatimoay  orea  Native  antimony; 
stibnite  (sulphide  of  antimot^) ; 
valentinite,  and.  senafmontite  (ox- 
ides).    (Raymopd) 

Aatimoay  regalai.  An  impure  pip^a^ 
of  the  smelting  process :  largely  entu 
mony  sulphide.     (Standard) 

Aatimoay  star.  The  fern-like  marJring 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  metal 
antimony  when  well  crystallised. 
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Aatlnoay  TtfnnllloA.  1.  A  flile  w- 
milion  pigment  prepared  by  treat- 
ing antimony  chloride  or  tartar 
emetic  with  a  thloeulphate,  in  solu- 
tion.    (Webster) 

S.  A  solphide  of  antimony  suggested 
for,  but  noTer  used  as,  a  pigment 
(Century) 

Antimony  white.  Antimony  trio^cide, 
flbiOfe.     (Webster) 

Aatiieptis.  Prevention  of  «epeis  by 
exdadingor  destroying  micro-organ- 
isms.    (Webster) 

Antlseptle.  That  which  may  he  used 
to  destroy  bacteria  with  little  or  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  llrlng  body. 
Very  common  antiseptics  are  aqne- 
OQs  solutions  of  carbolic  add  and  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Antitezie.     (Counteracting    poison. 
'    (Webeter) 

Antlerite.  A  light-green  basic  sulphate 
of  coppei^,  8Cu80«.70u(OH)t.  found 
in  Arizona.    (Dana) 

Aatosonlte.    A  dark  Tiolet-blue  fluor- 
ite  that  emit^  an  odor  often  caus- 
ing   nausea    among   miners.     For- 
merly ascribed  to  hydrogen  dioxide/ 
.  but  now  known  to  be  free  fluorine. 

Aatradta  (Mez.).  Anthracite. 
(Dwifi^t) 

AatIL  1.  A  block,  Usually  of  Iron, 
steel-faced,  and  of  characteristic 
shape  on  which  metal  is  shaped,  as 
by  hammering  and  forging.  (Web- 
ster) 

t.  An  iron  block  placed  between  a 
stamp-mill  mortar  box  and  the  foun- 
dation block ;  generally  used  in  light 
mortars  and  concrete  foundations. 

AatU  Tise.  A  rise  of  which  an  anvil 
forms  one  jaw.    (Webster) 

Apachite.  A  name  suggested  by  Osann, 
from  the  Apache,  or  Davis  moun- 
tains ot  western  Texas,  for  a  va- 
riety of  phonolite,  that  varies  from 
typical  phonolites  in  two  particulars: 
It  has  almost  as  much  of  amphibole 
and  of  Knigmatite  as  of  pyroxene, 
whereas  in  normal  phonolite  the 
former  Is  rare.  The  feldspar  of 
the  groundmass-  is  generally  mi- 
croperthltic     (Kemp) 

Apagar  (Sp.).  4v>  quendi;  to  ex- 
tinguish; A.  un  homo,  to  blo^  out 
a  furnace.    (Halse) 

Apalanear.    1.  (Hex.)    To  move  with 
a  lever.    (Dwlght) 
i.  (Sp.)  To  get  ore.  (Halse) 


Apander  (Max.);  RMNHrtosr-ef  Ml^ 
in^i  firom  sliver  mlHs.  (Dwlght) 

Aparato  (Mex.)%  Apparatoa.  (Dwlght) 

Apaxejo  (Hex.)  1.  PackaadQle.  t. 
Any  rough  ^E^paratus  Cor  moving 
heavy  timbers,  etc.  (Dwigbt)  A 
block  and  tackle. 

Aparlaar  (Sp.  Am.).  To  dlsdoae  In- 
dications ^of,  pay  ote.    (Lucas) 

Apartado  (Mex.).  L  Ore  sepamtiM 
or  concentration.  Parting  gold  sgad 
stiver.  S.  The  place  where  this 
work  is  perfonnsdr 
t.  PqstolBce  box. 

Apartador  (Mexw>.  Bknd-idlts^  ^ 
.ore,    (Dwli^) 

Apartar  (Sp.).  1.  To  pidt  liy  lubld. 
sort,  cob,  or  break  ore.  %^  );ihaipw« 
ing,  to  part    (Halse) 

Apatelite.  A  hydrous  flerric  sulpimts^ 
found  in  ydlow  nodides  in  day. 
((tester) 

Apatite.  A  caldum  iAosplHrilli*e6li» 
taining  a  little  fluorine' or  diioMtie^ 
Ca4(0aP)(PO0t  or  Oa«(OaGi) 
(PO«)i.  The  fluor-apatlte  contains 
42.8  per  cent  PaOs  and  the  ehlcn^ 
apatite  41  per  cent  P^Qw  (U.  Sr 
GkBoL  Surv.) 

Apeador.    A  land  surveyor.     (Halse) 

Apeadara  (Sp.).    Surveylni^    (Halse) 

Apelmasade  (Mex.).  Oompreosed 
ground.    (Dwlght) 

Apeo  (Bp.).  1.  TlmboiDg;  :d.  #or 
ettaca;  piling,  spiles,  fl.  SurveyUiK. 
(Halse) 

Aperader     (Mex.).     8 
(Dwlght) 

Aperoi  (Mex.).  A.  general  tem  to^ 
mining  supplies.    (Dwlght) 

Apbx.  1,  The  tlp^  point,  or  angular 
summit  of  anything,  as  the  jspex  ota 
mountain.  The  end,  edge,  or  crest 
of  a  vein  nearest  the  surfiu^a:  (Web- 
ster) 

fl.  The  highest  poMt  of  a  sUfaiiiih, 
as  a  coal  seam.  (Standard) ' 
t.  In  geology,  the  top  of  an  aiiti- 
clinal  fold  of  strata.  This  term,  aa 
used  in  United  States  Revised  Stat- 
utes, has  been  the  occasion  of  mnefa 
litigation.  It  is  wwppospd  ta  maao; 
SMnethIng  nearly  equivalent  to  ont- 
crop.    (Oentury) 

A.  The  highest  point  at  whidi  the 
ore  or  rock  Is  found  In  place  or 
between  the  walls  of  tb&  vdn,  and 
not  a  **  blow-out  **  or  put  of  the  vein 
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tntoa  down  outUde  the  WAlla  la 
cue  the  vein  outcrops  at  the  mr- 
face,  any  portion  of  such  outcrop  is 
the  top,  or  apex.  If  the  vein  does 
not  rea^  the  surface,  then  the  high- 
est point  to  \viiich  the  vein,  or  lode, 
can  he  traced  is  the  aper— not  necea- 
ssrlly  the  nearest  point  to  the  sur- 
face, hat  the  absolute  highest  point 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
top  or  apex  was  used  ibstead  of  the 
word  ''outcrop,'*  In  order  to  cover 
''bUnd  lodes,''  which  do  not  crop  out 
The  conception  of  an  apex,  which  is 
properly  a  point  was  probably  taken 
fh>m  the  appearance  of  a  blind  lode 
In  a  cross-section,-  where  the  walls 
appear  as  lines  and  the  «pper  edge 
as  a  point  The  term  may  also  have 
been  intended  to  cover  the  Imagi- 
nary case  of  an'  ore  deposit  that 
terminates  upward  in  a  point  We 
may,  however,  dismiss  from  consid- 
eration the  ciLse  of  a  simple  point 
and  saf^  assume  that  the  apex  is 
the  same  as  a  top,  and  is  either  a 
line  or  a  sorface  (Raymond). 

The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  is  the  high- 
ist  point  of  such  vein  where  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  where  it  is  broken  on 
its  edge  so  as  to  appear  to  be  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  vein. 
(Stevens  v.  Williams,  28  Federal 
Osa,  p.  4e.) 

The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode 
is  the  end  or  edge  or  terminal  of 
SQch  vein  or  lode:  near^  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  earth.  It  is  not  neces- 
Mury  that  it  should  be  on  or  near  or 
within  any  given  distance  of  the  snr- 
iMe,  but  if  found  at  any  depth  a^d 
the  locator  can  define  on  ttie  surface 
the  area  that  .will  enclose  It  then 
the  vein  or  lode  may  be  held,  by  livich 
location.  (Iron  Silver  Min.  Oo.  v. 
Hmrphy,  8  Federal^  p.  87&.) 

The  apex  or  top  or  a  vein  is  the 
point  where  It  ceases  to  continue  in 
the  direction  of  the  surface.  (SlOj/n- 
Sbeflleld  Steel  and  Iron  06.  v,  Payne, 
64  Southern,  617.) 

The  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  Is  nift 
necessarily  a  point  but  may  be  a 
tthe  of  great  length,  and  If  a  por- 
tion is  found  within  the  limits  of  a 
dalm  It  Is  a  sufficient  discovery  to 
enable  the  locator  .  to  obtain  title. 
(Ponlf r  Greek  GonsoU  Quaft^  Mine, 
ta  rs^  Id  Land  Decisions,  p.  2)  tkt- 
khi  V.  Upton,  144  U.  S.,  p.  20 ;  t>eb- 
aey  v.  lies,  8  Alaaka,  fi.  461.1  • 

An  npBK  of  a  vein  Is  that  part  or 
portien  of  the  terminal  edg^  of  a 
▼sin  from  which  the  vein  has  ex- 


tension downward  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip  and  the  definition  involves 
the  elements  of  terminal  edge  and 
downward  course  therefrom.  (Stu- 
art Min.  0>.  V.  Ontario  Min.  0>.,  237 
U.  S.,  p.  860.) 

(Additional  cases  are  cited  in  U. 
S.  Min.  Stat,  p.  105.) 

Aphaaite.  An  old  name,  now  prac> 
tically  obsolete,  for  dense  dark 
rocks,  whose  components  are  too 
small  to  be  distinguished  with  the 
eye.  It  was  chiefly  applied  to  finely 
crystalline  diabases.  An  adjective, 
aphanltlc,  is  still  more  or  less  in 
curr^t  usage;    (Kemp) 

Aphanitie.  Having  a  texture  so  fine 
that  the  individual  grains  or  crys- 
tals can  not  be  distinguished  wltli 
the  naked  eye.     (Ransonke) 

Aphanophyric.  Containing  phenocrysts 
in  an  aphanitie  groundmass ;  said  of 
some  porphyrltic  igneous  roclcs. 
(La  Forge)    ' 

Aphrite.  A  foliated  or  scaly  white 
pearly  calcite.  Called  also  Barth 
roam  and  Foam  spar.     (Standard) 

Aphrisite.  A  black  variety  of  tourma- 
line.    (Standard) 

Aphrodite.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  mag- 
nesium, in  appearance  much  like 
meerschaum.    ((Chester) 

A^hrotiderlte.  A  chlorite^like  mineral 
of  scaly  structure  and  olive-green 
color,  near  pennlnite  in  composition. 
(Chester) 

AphthitaUte.  A  white  saline  potas- 
sium-sodium sulphate,  (KNa)»  SO4. 
crystaUlaing  in  the  rhombohedral 
system.    (Dana) 

Aphtiienita.  .A  steel-gray  argentifer- 
one  variety  of  tetrahedrite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Apilat  (Sp.).  To  form  a  heap  or  p)le. 
(Halse) 

i  piqa^  (Mex.).    Vertical.    (Dwight) 

Apique  (Colonh).  1.  Shaft  8.  Winze. 
8.  In  alluvial  mines,  the  point  where 
the  pump  is  placed.     (Halse) 

Apiree  (Chile).  Transporting  ore  on 
men's  shoulders.  Be9  also  H^ire. 
(Halse) 

Afirei  (Peru).  Ore  carriers  m  mines. 
(£>wli{ht) 

ApUaador    (Bp.).    LA    blacksmith's 
fiattsr.    (Dwight) 
8.  An  ingot  hanunsr.    %  A  riveter. 
(Halss) 
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Iplita.  A  term  chiefly  applied  to  finely 
crystalline  tnuscoTlte-granite  that 
occurs  In  dikes.  Its  orlglual  api>li- 
cation  was  to  granites  poor  or  lack- 
ing mica.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek   for   simple.     (Kemp) 

Apo.  The  Greek  preposition  meaning 
*  from/  suggested  by  F.  Basconi  as 
a  prefix  to  the  names  of  various 
volcanic  rocks  to  descril>e  the  de- 
vitrified  or  silicifled  varieties,  that 
indicate  their  originals  only  by  the 
preservation  of  characteristic  tex- 
tures. IIS  apobsidlun,  nporhyollte, 
npobasalt,  etc.  Many  rocks  called  by 
the  old  Indefinite  name  petrosilex 
are  of  this  character.     (Komp) 

Apobsidian.  Obsidian  that  has  been 
devltrified  by  metaniorphism. 
(Standard) 

Apolvillado  (Mex.).  1.  Ore  of  a  su- 
perior grade  (D wight) 
9.  A  second-class  ore  from  the  Veta 
Mndre.  Otiauajiiato,  Mex.,  yielding 
about  750  ounces  of  silver  per  short 
ton.     (Holse) 

Apophyllite.  A  calcium-hydrogen  ^sili- 
cate soiiiotimes  containing  potassium 
and  fluorine,  KiO.SCaO.lGSiOt.- 
lOHiO.  Occasionally  used  as  a  gem. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Apophytii.  A  branch  from  a  vein  or 
dike  to  which  It  is  attached;  an 
epiphesis  is  the  same,  but  not  at- 
tached. (Min.  and  Sd.  Press,  vol. 
116,  p.  084) 

AporhyoUte.  Rhyollte  that  has  been 
more  or  less  devi  trifled  by  meta- 
morphism.     (Standard) 

Aporreador  (Chile).  A  sledge  ham- 
mer; a  maul.     (Halne) 

Appalachian.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
system  of  mountains  in  the  eastern 
United  Rtatos,  also  Incorrectly  called 
AJlegheuy  from  its  western  range. 
(Webster) 

Appalachian  ooal  field.    The  coal-pro- 

dnciiiK  area  extending  from  north- 
ern IVnnsylfania  to  Alabama  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains. 

Apparatus  (No.  of  Bng.).  t.  The 
screening  appliances  upon  the  pit 
bank  (at  or  near  a  mine).  (Greslcy) 
9.  Any  complex  device  or  machine 
designed  or  prepared  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  special  purpose;  also 
a  collection  of  tools,  appliances,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  as  that  necessary  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  profession,  as  surgical 
or  chemical  apparatus.     (Standard) 


Appareat  laperpotltion.  The  actual  or 
visible  order  in  which  strata  lie  in 
any  locality.     (Standard) 

Apple  eoal  (Scot).    See  Tolk  coal. 

Appllaaoes  of  traniportatioa.  As  ap- 
plied to  a  coal  mine,  these  include  the 
motor  tracks,  roadbed,  cars,  and  mo- 
tors used  for  the  removal  of  coal 
from  the  mine.  (Jaggi^  v.  Davis 
Ck>lliery  Oo.,  84  Southwestern,  p. 
941) 

Appolt  oven.  An  oven  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coke,  differing  from  the 
Belgian  in  that  it  is  divided  into 
vertical  compartments.     (Raymond) 

Approved.  Accepted  as  suitable  by  a 
competent  committee,  l>oard,  or  or- 
ganization designated  by  those  adopt- 
ing the  rules.  (U.  H.  Clark)  Ap- 
plies to  iiermisslble  eicploslves,  safety 
lami)s,  motors,  etc..  as  passed  upon 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Apron.  1.  A  canvas-covered  frame  set 
at  such  an  angle  in  the  miner*s  rock- 
er that  the  .gravel  and  water  in 
passing  over  it  are  carried  to  the 
head  of  th^  machine.  S.  An  amal- 
gamated copper  plate  placed  below 
the  stamp  battery,  over  which  the 
pulp  passes.  The  free  gold  con- 
tained in  the  pulp  is  caught  by  the 
quicksilver  on  the  plate  (Hanks). 
See  aUo  Oopper  plates. 
8.  A  hinged  extension  of  a  loading 
chute.  Commonly  called  Lip  in  Ar- 
kansas.    (Steel) 

4.  A  broad  shallow  vat  for  evaporat- 
ing. 8.  A  receptacle  for  conveying 
rock  by  means  of  a  cable- way  and 
trolley.  8.  An  endless  belt  for  con- 
veying material  of  any  kind;  called 
also  a  Traveling  apron.  7.  A  shield 
of  planking,  brushwood,  or  other 
material,  below  a  dam,  along  a  sea- 
wall, etc.  (Webster) 
8.  A  sheet  of  sand  and  gravel  lying 
for  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
terminal  moraines  of  a  glacier. 
Called  also  Frontal  apron  and  Mo- 
ralnal  apron.     (Standard) 

Apron  plate.  The  large  amalgamate<l 
plate,  of  copper  or  silvered  copper, 
that  receives  the  discharge  from  a 
stamp  mill,  or  other  crushing  or 
screening  apparatus,  but  sometimes 
placed  in  a  separate  building. 

Aproa  rolL  One  of  the  rolls  that  car- 
ries a  traveling  apron.     (Webster) 

Apnrador  (Mex.).  1.  One  who  looks 
for  particles  of  ore  in  waste  waters. 
8.  Men  who  rewash  the  ore  from 
the  Hna$,  or  patio  process.  (Halse) 
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▲fu«i«ra  (Sp.)*  1*  Lous  drilUi  iuimI 
In  finlstiliig  n  borebole.  %,  A  lalrge 
▼at  xmed  In  the  patto  proceoB  In 
wlUcli  tlM  IMeM  aft  waahed. 
(Haiaa) 

Afvifr;  Imfiii^r  (Spu).  I.  To  poiil^ 
metalt.  t.  to  clean  np  ore&  S»  Tb 
consume    (Halae) 

iMiara  (fr.).  A  caat*lcoii  Mttling  pot 
used  In  the  pmHo  praotaa.    (Halae) 

Affvtaii  Not  <diangBd  bj  festfaml 
lieat,  aa  mica;  dtatlngutahad  from 
Befracfory.    (Btaadafa) 

MiA  UfUt^  Nitric  aald.  '  AppUed 
aiyadnlly  to  tha  waaleer  grada  of  the 
commercial  add.  (W^iiatar) 

Atiawariaa.  ▲  traaapareat,  li^t  Jil» 
lalNPreaa  bwyl.  Vaad  as  a  tfem.  (U. 
8«  OeoL  Surv.) 

[aa  regla.    A  mlxtttta  ol  nitric  ^tid 
drochloric  acids.     B^  the  action 
of  the  chlorine  evolved  It  dissolves 
gold  or  ttlatlnum.    (Wabst^r) 

Atfua^aft  Aa  artificial  elevated  way 
lor  carrylnff  water.  (OL  and  M. 
If*  P«> 

AtikaoHrUatnL  Of,  or  partalning  to,  or 
reaultlng  from,  the  comblnted  action 
ff  lee  and  watat«    (Wabales) 

,aao-ifae<mi.  Of,  w  partalttlhg  to, 
W  i^eimitliig  ttom  the  lolht  influence 
of  heat  and  water.    (W^Miter) 


Aaas 

hy 


n? 


Aitaaaas  faHoa.  Meltliig  in  the  wnter 
of  crystallisation.    (Webster) 

MtWtt  lava.  The  mud  lava  fMnad 
by  the  mixture  of  volcanl<!  Mh  with 
coodaqalnf  volcaulc  vapor  or  ether 
water*    (Standard) 

Afaaaas  reoks.  Sedimentary  todFS* 
te^  also  Sedimentary. 

Afalfer.  A  porous  roek  MMttum  Ibat 
carries  water.    (Lowe) 

AfalUtar  (Sp.).    £fee  QttllatAr* 

Arafaaltti  Ortbofhombic  ealctum 
carbonate,  C3aOO|.  See  oUo  OalcUn^ 
(I>ana) 

AtaiMlta  9f^%  Afagoolta,  brotnllte, 
wltherite,  strontlanlte,  and  ceraaite. 
(Standard) 

ASi9«tits.  A  paottllar  kind  of  bitumen 
found  in  the  Sulphur  Sprlbgs  district 
of  Oallfbmla4  hlMl  tla6  In  the  <|ul(!k- 
sUver  minea  of  liaMe,  Tolo  imd  Saota 
Olitra  counties,  In  tiM  inhie  State. 
Hot  to  ba  coiifaaAd  with  Aragonlte. 
(liitaakM. 


Avala-Oi^qMiMi-  Id  physical  geography, 
1^  term  applied  to  the  extensive  basin 
or  depressed  area  occupied  by  the 
Aral  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  which 
Is  a  true  "basin  of  continental 
streams,'*  having  no  communication 

with  the  m»kn.    (^igft) 

Aransel  (Peru).  A  list  of  fees  pay- 
able to  €k>vernment  engineers,  for 
surv^yittf.  ttwrklag  out  bouadariea, 
etc.    (Balae) 

Arbaresosai  Applied  to  minerals 
When  asMming  a  ttee-llke  fOrm^ 
4noie  especially  wheh  falMy  mas- 
sive; If  sorbin  as  to  resemble  the 
painting  of  a  tree  they  ere  generally 
termed  D^idrites.    (Power) 

Atfsaaila.     8«im«    as    ApbthlteUte. 

(Dnnn) 

AialL  1.  «3ofti.)  A  poitioh  of  a  lode 
left  standing  when  the  rest  Is  ex- 
tracted, to  support  the  hanging  wall 
or  because  It  Is  too  poor  for  profit- 
able  extraetlon.  (Raymond). 
Ground  unworkad  near  a  shaft 
(Bainbridge) 

A  One  oi  the  lire  chambers  of  a 
brick  jklln ;  also  the  Are  chamber  In 
certain  kinds  ot  furnacea  and  ov^n% 
from  the  ArMied  roof.  (V^bifter) 
i.  The  roof  of  t  reverberatory  fhr* 
nace.    (Rsymoktd) 

Arshsaa;  Arohsam.  Andent  ¥he 
term  u  sometimes  used  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  Pre-Oambrian,  but  Is  re- 
stricted by  the  tf.  8.  (Jeol.  Surv.  and 
most  American  geolc^lsts  to  die  old- 
est stratified  rocks. 

Andi  brisk.  1.  Oommonly  applied  to 
those  brick  taken  from  the  arches 
of  a  kiln,  thily  are  usMally  over- 
burned.    (RIes) 

m  A  i^edgemhapad  brick  hsed  Id 
baiHiiiii  an  arch«    (Webiiter) 

Arshed  (Ctom.).  Said  oi  the  roads  In 
a  mlne^  whOh  blillt  with  itohes  of 
bricks.    (Mm.  Jour.) 

Arshemy.  A  varianf  of  Alchemy. 
(Oentufy) 

Arshsosoio.  1.  tke  ava  daring  whicn, 
or  during  the  later  imrt  of  whlch» 
the  olden  system  of  rocks  was  made, 
(tihamberlln) 

fi.  Belonging  to  the  last  of  three  sub- 
divisions OT  Archean  time,  when  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  probably  ex- 
isted.   (Standkrd) 

.  Arohstta  (It).   A  wire  stretched  on  a 
^     forked  or  bent  stick  for  smoothing 
potter's  clay  In  molding.     (Stand- 
ard) 
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Arehimedean  screw.  A  spiral  screw, 
fitting  closely  In  a  tnbe,  for  railing 
water  or  other  liquids ;  often  used  as 
a  screw  conveyor  for  grain,  sand, 
gravel,  and  fine  ore. 

Arohlmedei  liasstone.  One  of  tbe  sub- 
ordinate beds  6f  the  lower  Carbonif- 
erous series.    (Emmons,  1800) 

Arehlng  (Eng.).  Brickwork  or  ^ne- 
work  forming  the  roof  of  any  under- 
ground roadway.     (Gresley) 

AroholitUo.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
earliest  sedimentary  rocks*  as  tlie 
l4iurenthlan  and  Silurian.  (Stand- 
ard). Tbe  term  is  not  in  common 
usage. 

ArolUa  (Mex.).  Clay  (Dwight).  Kao- 
lin. 

Arcilloio   (Mex.).    Argillaceous. 

(Dwight) 

Aroose.    Same  as  Arkose.    (Standard) 

Arc  welding.    See  Electric  welding. 

Ardennite.  A  yellow  to  yellowish- 
brown  vanadio-silicate  of  aluminum 
and  manganese  that  crystallites  -  in 
^he  orthorhomblc  system.    (Dana) 

Area  (-Sp.).  A  square  of  10  meters  on 
each  side,  equivalent  to  about  143 
sq.  varat.     (Halse)  * 

Areal  geology.  That  branch  of  geol- 
ogy which  pertains  to  the  dlstribn- 
tlon,  position,  and  form  of  the  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface  occupied  by 
different  sorts  of  rock  or  dltferent 
geologic  formations,  and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  geologic  maps.    (La  Forge) 

Areia  (Port).  Sand,  gravel;  A.  tilo- 
vedic^it  quicksand;  A,  preta,  black 
sand  (Halse).    Compare  Arena. 

Arena  (Sp.)  Sand  or  grit;  A.  de  aro, 
gold-bearing  sand;  A  gorda^  coarse 
sand  or  gravel.     (Halse) 

Arenaoeous.  An  adjective  applied  to 
rocks  that  have  been  derived  from 
sand  or  that  contain  sand.  (Kemp) 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  siliceous. 

Arendalite.  A  dark-green  crystalline 
epldote.     (Standard) 

Areng  (Borneo).  A  yellowish  gravelly 
earth,  sometimes  containing  dia- 
monds.    (Lock) 

Arenilitie.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sand- 
stone.   (Standard) 

Arenllla.  1.  (Sp.)  Fine  sand.  S. 
( Venez. )  Black«  magnetic-iron  sand, 
8.  (Colom.)  Titaniferous  iron  ore. 
4.  (Chile)  Oopper  matte  mixed  with 
slag;  also  specular  Iron  ore.  (Halse) 
5  (Mex.).  Tailings;  refuse  earth. 
(Dwight) 


Areniiea  (piedra ''  artfiUea)  (HJez.). 
Slindstone.     (Dwight) 

Arsnoas.  Fall  of  grit  at  fine  sand; 
gritty.     (Standard) 

Arsnoso(Sp.).  Sandy ;  gravelly.;  gritty. 
(Vel.) 

Areometer.  An  Instrument  for  meas- 
uring tlM  specific  gfavlty  of  liquids  i 
a  hydrometer.     (Standard) 

Arents  tap.  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  molten  lead  from  the  crucible  of 
a  shaft  furnace  Is  drawn  through 
an  Inverted  siphon  Into  an  exterior 
basin,  from  which  It  can  be  Uuiled 
without  disturbing  the  fomace. 
(Raymond) 

Arfvadsonite.  A  rtlghtly  basic  meta- 
sillcate  of  sodium,  caldum,  and  fer- 
rous iron.  One  of  the  amphibole 
group.    (Dana) 

ArgaL    fifee  ArgoL 

Argall  furnace.  A  reverberatory 
roasting  furnace  of  which  the  hearth 
has  a  reciprocating  movement 
whereby  the  ore  Is  caused  to  move 
forward  by  the  action  of  rabbles  ex- 
tending across  the  hearth.  .  (IngaUSi 
p.  110-) 

Argall  tabular  fnrmaee.  A  tubular 
roasting  furnace  consisting  of  4 
brick-lined  steel  tubes  30  feet  long 
nested  together,  loslde  two  steel 
tires,    which    revolve    upon    steel- 

.  faced  carrying  rolls..  (Ingalls,  pw 
121.) 

Argamaia.  L  (Sp.).  Lime  mortar. 
(Dwight) 

A.  A,  hidrduUoat  cement  mortar  or 
hydraulic  cement  S.  (Sonora,  Mex.) 
A  cement  gravel,  or  conglomerate 
containing  mica,  hematite,  black 
sand,  and  quartz  cemented  with  cal- 
«ite^     (Halse) 

Argental  mercuxy:  A  silver  ainalgam. 
(Standard) 

Argentifereui.    Containing  sUver. 

Argentina.  In  ceramics,  unglased  por- 
celain coated  by  a  chemical  process 
with  gold*  silver^  or  copper.  (Stand* 
ard)        '  , 

Argentine.  1.  A  lamellar  variety  of 
oalclte  with  a  pearly  white  lustei\ 
(Chester) 

a.  Silver-coated,  white  metal.  S.  A 
finely  divided  tin  moss  or  sponge 
obtained  from  a  solution  of  tin  1^ 
precipitation  with  sine.    (Standard) 

Argentine  flowen  of  antimony.  The 
tetroxide  of  antimony.    (Century) 
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Aivntitt;  lirf«¥  flUM.  A  mitt  Ml- 
phlde,  A|^  c5otiUtAs  87  pel^  cent 
silver.    (U.  8.  Ckol.  Sufr.) 

Artemt^NFrtte.  A  silver  and  Iron  sul- 
phide ooearrlng  in  small  liexagonal 
prisms.     (Cbester) 

Atteatesi  (L.).  Stiver,  the  chemical 
a^mibol  of  whidk  is  Agi 

AzgiL  i.  trotters*  clay;  white  clay. 
£  Same  as  Aluminite.     (Standard) 

Aifils  plaittaae  (Fr.).  A  day  near 
the  liase  of  the  l^erttary  system  in 
France;  used  tor  pottery  purposes, 
(t^age) 

ArfiUaeeoat.  Containing  clay,  ^ther 
soft  or  hardoied,  as  in  Bhale»  slate, 
argllUte,  etc.;  aputieU  to  minerals 
having  the  odor  of  moistened  clay. 

AifUlaseoas  laadslone.  A  sandstone 
containing  a  considerable  proportion 
of  clay.     (Bowles) 

Af«imts.  L  A  thick-bedded  argUlar 
ceons  sedimentary  rock  withont  dis- 
tinct slaty  cleavage  or  shaly  frac- 
ture; mudrock:  sometbn«|  called 
Pelitie.  a.  A  clay  slate :  tn  this  sense 
H  ttietatnort>hlc  toCk  #lth  tthi«  Mt/ 
.  cleavage.  The  term  is  probably 
more  generally  used  In  tne  first 
sense  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
second  sense  ahnMid.    (La  llVorge) 

AryiUoMuaaiMeekt.  OonkposM  of  d# 
cdtttaintng  cla;/  and  band.  <Btand- 
afd) 

Arcillo-salsareoat.  Composed  of  or 
coaMning  clay  and  lime.  (Btifid^ 
ard) 

AmlUo-saisltek  A  clayey  caldtft. 
(Standard) 

Argillo-femigtaoai.  CMttfMed  bC  or 
Gcmtaining  clay  and  iron^     (Stand* 

AnriUo-auiffaeslan.  Composed  of  or 
containing  day  atid  mdgneiia  d^ 
magnesltmi.     (Standard) 

JkrglroMi  (Sp.).  Dark  mby  silver. 
(Halse) 

ArgeL  tJnreflned.or  emde  tartar*  A 
hard  crust  of  potassium  bitartrate 
Amued  on  thd  Sides  bf  veliilets  tb 
whioh  vrlne  •  has  been  fennentedi 
Alao  written,  Argal,  Argoll,  Alfall, 
Orgal  (Century).  Used  extensively 
tn  AMaylhf  foft  its  fM(wMn|;  ^vMf, 

Arf  om.  A  colorless  odorless  gas  In  ihe 
klr,  of  whti«h  II  constltbtes  AltMit  1 
per  cent  by  voluma  BJrlnlRMi  A; 
atomic  wei^t,  89J8i  Specific. grav* 
Uy,  14.    (Webster) 

Aigyrtte.  Same  as  Argentita  Also 
called  Argyrose.    (Standard) 


Ai)|y ropy  iits.  A  sii^vei^-ireii  wiiplffiM 
AgtFerSis  rfmliaf  t»  afgefttop^rtle, 
that  crysthUlser  in  the  hekagooal 
systMi  (Standard).  Pmbbblt  the 
same  ab  ArgetltcipylMte. 

AffyMte;  Same  as  A^gentite.  VStMMI^ 
ard) 

Atgyitth^esi.  Sfiitie  As  )»yi%l^gyme. 
(StattdaMI) 

Arid.  Parched  with  heat;  without 
moisture;  vecy  dnr ;. barren ;  spedfl- 
cally»  having  little  or  no  rainfall 
ai)d  requiring  ajrtlflciai  irrigation. 
(Standard) 

Atiefft^B.    A  fietoe  gl^n  by  A.  LScHflx 

to  a  bpbcial  family  of  ttttinitMd 
fbckSi  confellsting  prlmaHly  bf  mono- 
clinic  t>yroxene  bnd  spinel.  Sub- 
tbrfetles  tresult  ft-otn  the  ptMence  of 
amphlbole  and  garnet.  The  rocks 
are  found  in  the  French  Pyrenees^ 
in  the  department  of  Ariege,  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  'Htey 
are  most  closely  related  to  the  py- 
t^xMltes.    (Keibp) 

Ariita  (SpO.  The  intersection  line  of 
two  planes.     (Dwignt) 

Acits«  A  nickel  mineral  intermediate 
between  nlccolite  and  breithauptite. 
(Dana) 

Arkaatat  it^e.  A  true  novacuUte 
{9ee  NovacuUte)  used  as  an  oilstone 
for  sharpening  tools  or  instruments. 
Found  In  the  Osark  Mountains  of 
Arkansas.     (Pike) 

Arkansite.  A  variety  of  brooklte  from 
Magnet  (>)ve,  Arkansas    (Century) 

Arkita.  A  name  based  on  the  comoHm 
abbreviation  Ark«  fdr  Arkaasasi  and 
given  by  U,  B.  Washington  to  a 
rock  that  occurs  near  the  Diamond 

Jo  (Itiatfy.  Magnet  Cote,  Ark.  9M 
fbck  wftiri  esHfer  ealied  leudte^tidr- 
phyry,  by  J.  F«  Williams.     (Kemp) 

ArkOM.  1.  A  sahdiitdbe  Mch  Ifi  Ma- 
ntiat  fragments,  as  dl^tihgdlKhed 
from  the  move  cmntnbti  Hchty  qual^ 
ose  varieties.  (Kemp) 
t.  A  sedimentary  rock  coaiposed  of 
material  derived  from  the  dislntc^ 
irtiilion  of  tsVariite/ tf itUBbo^ted  hM 
redepoAlted  with  Itttlb  sotting  ^La 
Fot^) 

Arkoiick     Btaving  wholly  or  In  part 

the  character  of  arkose. 

Atlsqaiatt  (Ifexi)^  Precious  opal& 
(Lucas) 

Arlsi^  or  latlei  (No.  of  ling.)  ■am- 
est  money  fdrmefly  allowM  to  col- 
liers at  the  time  of  hiHtag  thetn. 
(Otesiey) 
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Am.  1.  The  Inclined  member  or  leg 
of  a  set  or  frame  of  timber.  (Ray- 
mond) 

%.  An  Inlet  of  water  from  tbe  aea 
or  other  body  of  water.     (Webster) 

Armar  (Mez.).  To  erect  or  fit  up  ma- 
chinery, etc.     (Dwight) 

Amature.  1.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  or 
steel  used  to  connect  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  or  of  adjacent  magnets. 
S.  That  part  of  a  dynamo-electric 
machine  carrying  the  conductors 
whose  relative  movement  through 
the  magnetic  field  between  the  pole 
pieces  causes  an^  electric  current  to 
be  induced  in  the  conductors  (as  in 
a  dynamo) ;  or  which  by  having  a 
current  passed  through  them  are 
caused  by  electro-magnetic  induction 
to  move  through  this  field  (as  in  a 
motor).     (Webster) 

Armasdn;  Armadara  (Sp.).  Any 
framed  structure,  truss,  trestle,  etc. 
(Dwight) 

Anaealan  itoae.  An  old  name  for 
azurite,  alluding  to  a  locality  in 
which  it  is  found.     (Chester) 

Araeaite  (Armenia).  A  synonym  for 
Azurite;  Armenian  stona  (Ghes- 
ter) 

Aromatio  eompoundt.  Compounds  de- 
rived firom  the  hydrocarbon  benzene 
(CfH«),  distinguished  from  those  de- 
rived from  methane  (CEU):  (Stand- 
ard) 

Aromatite.  A  bituminous  stone  re- 
sembling myrrh  in  color  and  odor. 
(Standard) 

Arqaerite  (CJhile).  Silver  amalgam, 
containing  only  a  small  proportion 
of  mercury.     (Chester) 

Arrage.  A  sharp  edge  or  corner  in  a 
drift  Called  also  Arris.    (Standard) 

Amnqae  (Sp.).  Breaking  ground, 
winning,  or  mining;  A.  mecdnico, 
rock  drilling  by  machinery;  A.  ira- 
hajo,  a  working  place.     (Halse) 

Arrastrador  (Mez.).  Slag-poi:  puller. 
(Dwight) 

Arrastrar  (Mex.).  1.  To  drag  along 
the  ground;  to  haul  or  convey.  S. 
To  unite  as  veins  and  form  one.  A. 
el  agua.  To  remove  the  water  fr^m 
a  sump  or  working.     (Halse) 

Arraitre  (Sp.).  1.  Apparatus  fbr 
grinding  and  mixing  ores  by  means 
of  a  heavy  stone  dragged  around 
upon  a  circular  bed.  The  arrastre 
is  chiefly  used  for  ores  containing 
free  gold,  and  amalgamation  Is  com- 
bined with  the  grinding.    Sometimes 


Incorrectly  written  arratter^  arroM- 
tram,  or  raster  (Raymond).  A,  de 
cuc?kara,  an  arrastre  driven  hj 
rough  impact  waterwheel,  the  blades 
.  of  which  are  called  eneharas.  A. 
de  marca,  a  large  arrastre.  A.  de 
tnula,  mule-power  arraatra  A.  de 
tnamo^  a  hand  arrastre  for  sampling 
purposes.  S.  Haulage  or  conveyance. 
A.  interior,  underground  haulage. 
S.  A.  de  uneriadero,  footwall  or  floor 
of  a  deposit.     (Halse) 

Arrastrera.  One  who  works  an  ar- 
rastre.    (Halse) 

Aireador;  Arriero.  1.  (Mex.)  The 
mule  driver  on  a  hoisting  whim. 
(Dwight) 

S.  (Bol.)  A  man  who  follows  ore 
carriers  to  see  that  they  do  not  steal 
ore.    (Halse) 

Arrebol  (Mex.).  The  jerking  of  a 
rope  as  a  signal  to  miners  under- 
ground.    (Dwight) 

Arrested  antleliae.  A  term  applied  by 
Orton  to  a  gentle  monocline  in  the 
natural-gas  fields  of  Ohio.  (Ore 
Dep.,  p.  11) 

Arriero  (Mex.).    Muleteer.    (Dwight) 

Arriftonada  (Sp.).  Botrypidal. 
(Dwight) 

Arrii.    Same  as  Arrage. 

Arrii-oleat  (Aust).  A  strip  of  wood 
having  a  triangular  cross-section 
used  for  keeping  brattices  In  posi- 
tion.   (Power) 

Airoba  (Max.).  Twenty-five  pounds. 
(Dwight) 

Arroyo  (Sp.).  A  small  stream,  or  its 
dry  bed;  in  geology,  a  deep  dry 
gully.    (Standard) 

Arrugia  (Sp.).-  A  deep  gold  mine. 
(Halse) 

Arftenio.  A  solid  brittle  element  of 
tin- white  to  steel-gruy  color  and  me- 
tallic luster,  occuring  free  and  also 
combined  in  various  minerals.  Sym- 
bol, As;  atomic  weight,  74.96. 
Specific  gravity,  5.7.      (Webster) 

Ar86nlco    (Sp.).    Arsenic.      (Dwight) 

Arsenieal  niokeL  A  synonym  for  Nic- 
colite. 

Arienical  pyrlte.  A  synonym  for 
Arsenopyrlte.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Arseaioite.  Same  as  Pharmacolite. 
(Standard) 

ArMnioat.  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, arsenic;  said  of  compounds  in 
which  arsenic  ia  trivalent  (Web* 
ster) 
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AiMalU.    Same  as  ArMoolite. 

JineaolAmprlte.  A  metallic  lead-gray 
nulety  of  native  anenlc  containing 
Manratli.     (Standard) 

JknMBAttta.  A  while  anenlova  oxide, 
AftOh,  with  occaelbnal  yellow  or  red 
tinge,  cryatallldng  In  the  Isometric 
9i^mL     (Standard) 

AiMnepyiite;  MItplAkeL  A  salph-ar- 
smlde  of  Iron,  FeAsS.  Contains  4^ 
per  oont.  arsenic,  equlTalent  to  67.7 

rr  cent  white  arsenic,  Aai<^     (U. 
GleoL  SoTT.) 

ATWiatlHi  ytate.'  German  sUvar. 
(Standard) 


A  measure  eC  vel- 
equal  to  12.7  en.  ft 

Arslne.  Arseniureted  hydrogen,  AsHt. 
(Standard) 

ArtHlaa.  Of;  or  pertaining  to  Artols, 
ancleaily  called  Arteslnm,  In  France 
(Weteter).    Bee  also  Artesian  well 

ArlMian  eailng.    See  Screwed  casing. 

Arteilam  weU.  1.  A  well  bored  down 
to  a  point,  Qsoally  at  great  depth, 
where  the  water  pressure,  owing  to 
the  conformation  of  the  strata,  Is  so 
gitet  as  to  force  the  water  to  the 
surface,  g.  Often  applied  to  any 
deep4>oral  well,  even  where  pump- 
ing Is  necessary,  as  In  an  ordinary 
driven  well.     (Standard) 

Artttdal  vIneraL  A  minoral  formed 
artificially,  as  in  the  laboratory,  and 
■0  distinguished  from  one  found  fn 
nature  (Standard).  A  synthetic 
nlneraL 

AiHislal  Mft  forselalB.  Porcelain 
with  a  body  resembling  glass  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  alkaline  salts  and 
coated  with  a  lead  glase,  as  the 
early  tender  porei^in  of  Sdvres. 
(Standard) 

Arttlslal  itone.  A  stony  substance 
ftamed  firom  certain  basic  natural 
materials  which  in  the  course  of 
aeannf acture  undergo  chemical 
changes  wherein  an  entirely  new 
material  is  created,  mils  new  sab- 
stanes  is  tiben  crushed,  graded, 
molded  Into  desired  shapes  and 
iMfted  under  intense  heat  In  kilns 
or  ovena  Often  used  as  an  abrasive. 
(Pike) 

Armfpakaiani.  A  gold-washing  caste 
InVadm.    (Lo'^) 

Arvsillan  N#k.  A  nksk  consisting  of 
iluarts-Msltes,  Ullleflintas,  and  brec- 
cias, dMtfacteristic  of  the  Cambrian 
or  .an  earlier  period  In  Wales. 
(Standard) 


Fotmed  like  or 
bliHg    aM>estos;    Sbrons:    said    of 
stones^    (Standard^ 

Asbesto  (Sp.).  Art>e8tos;  A.  laAoto, 
llgnlftmn  asbestos;  A.  de  ooroAo, 
mountain  cork.     (Halse) 

Aibettof.  White,  gray,  or  green-gray 
fibrous  variety  of  amphlbole,  usually 
one  containing  but  little  aluminmB, 
as  tremollte  or  actinolite;  also,  im- 
properly, a  fibrous  serpentine  or 
chrysotlla  CJalled  also  Barth-IIaz, 
M<7untaln  -  cork,  and  Amianthus. 
(Standard) 

AiboUte.  An  earthy  manganese  min- 
eral (wad)  containing  oxide  of  co- 
balt which  sometimes  amounts  to 
82  per  cent    (Dana) 

AfseadMits  (Sp.).  Working  upwaxd. 
(Lucas) 

Aieeaslottal  veatllatloa  (IDng.).  The 
arrangement  of  the  ventilating  cur- 
rents so  that  the  vitiated  air  shall 
rise  continuously  until  reaching  the 
surface.  Particularly  applicable  to 
steep  coal  seams     (Gresley> 

Aieeailea,  inllltratlea  by.  The  theory 
of  iDflltration  by  ascension  in  solu- 
tion from  below  csnsiders  that  ore- 
bearing  solutions  come  from  the 
heated  sones  of  the  earth,  and  that 
they  rise  through  cavities,  and  at 
diminished  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures deposit  their  burdens.  (Ore 
Dep.,  p.  40) 

AsssMiion  theory.  The  theory  that  the 
matter  filling  fissure  veins  was  intro- 
duced in  solution  from  below.  (Bay- 
Bond) 

Afshailte.  A  name  suggested  by  Ofim- 
bel  for  a  dike  rock  occurring  near 
AschalVenburg,  Bavaria.  It  is  de- 
fined by  Bosenbusch  as  a  dioritic 
dike  rock  containing  quartz  and 
plagloclase,  with  biotite  as  the  chief 
dark  silicate.    (Kemp) 

AMhlstlo.  A  term  applied  by  BrSgger 
to  dikes  that  are  direct  branches 
from  larger  Intrusive  masses  and 
have  essentially  the  same  composi- 
tion.    (Daly,  p.  80) 

Atentador  (Sp.).  1.  A  stonemason. 
a.  A  settler  used  in  ore  dressing. 
(Halse) 

Aiemtar  el  hoyo  (Sp.  Am.).  To  waiAi 
away  the  overburden.    (Lucas) 

Atentar  planet  (O>lom.).  To  place 
dies  or  other  resisting  material  be- 
low the  stamps  preliminary  to  crush- 
ing.    (Halse) 

Aierrador  (Sp.).    A  sawyer.     (Halse) 

Aeerrar  (Sp.).    To  saw.    (Dwigbt) 
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AaUUo  (Sp.).    Avbalt     (DwUM) 

Adi;  ToleaBflo  *ih.  Toff  tluit  In  color, 
texture,  and  generml  appeanaee  re- 
flemblee  aalieB.    (La  Foife) 

Adi^baU  (8hfop)<  A  i(tfztiii«  ef  mall 
fragments  of  greeoleli  ciay^  qoarta. 
etc     (Oresley) 

Aih-btd.   A  dq;N>ilt.oC  Yolcanlc  aah. 

Adi-bed  diabaie.  A  rode  on  Kewee- 
naw Point,  Lake  Superior,  reaeni- 
bling  a  eonslomerate,  but  which  Is 
Interpreted  by  Wadaworth  aa  a 
aoorlaceoos  amygdaloldal  sheet  Into 
which  much  sand  waa  waahed  in  its 
early  history.    (Kemp) 

Ashet.  The  earthy  or  mineral  part  of 
oombnatlble  snbstanoss  remaining 
after  combustion,  aa  of  wood  or  eoal. 
(Webster) 

Ath  fvraaae.  A  fnmaoe  or  oteq  for 
fritting  materiala  for  ^aas  making. 
(Webeter) 

Ashlar.  1.  A  block  of  atones  aa 
brought  from  the  iltuuny.  Si  A 
squared  stone.  8.  Maaon  woik  of 
squared  atonea.    (Standard) 

4.  A  facing  of  cut  atone  apiAled  to 
a  backing  of  rubble  or  rou^  ma- 
sonry or  brickwork  (G.  and  M.  M. 
P.)    Also  called  Bastard  aahlar. 

5.  A  thin  brick  made  especially  for 
facing  walla.    (Webster) 

Aih  area.  An  aah  furnace.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ash  pit    The  receptade  for  adies  un 
der  a  grate. 

Ash's  furnaee.  A  furnace  for  reflning 
spelter.     (Ingalla,  p.  671) 

Asiderite.  Daubree^s  name  for  atony 
meteorites  that  ladi  metallic  iron. 
(Kemp) 

Atioato  (Mex.).  1.  The  concentrate 
in  panning,  g.  A.  m4nerai,  mineral 
region.     (Dwifl^t) 

Asia  (Philippines).  Salt  (Stand- 
ard) 

Aslope  (0>m.).  In  a  slanting  poai- 
tion.     (Oofutt) 

Aimaaite.  An  orthorhombic  yariety 
of  silica  found  in  meteoric  iron. 
(Standard) 

Aiombrarie  (Sp.).  Said  of  a  lode 
when  it  Tarles  its  dip  so  as  to  be- 
come almost  horiasontal.     (Lucaa) 

Aspa.  I.  (Peru)  Intersection  or  Junc- 
tion of  two  velna.  (Dwight) 
a.  (Sp.).  In  gold  milling,  a  tappet 
8.  Two  timbers  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  to  operate  an  endless  chain 
device  for  hoisting  water.  £fee 
.al#o  Noria,  1.     (Halse) 

Asparagus  ttoae.  A  greeniah-yellow 
▼arlety  of  apatite.     (Power) 


Aiperlte.  A  eonecttvv 
by  Q.  F.  Becker  for  the  rooih 
lar  lavas  whose  chief  feldvar  is 
plagioclase,  but  of  whidi  it  la  im- 
poeaible  to  speak  more  doaslj 
without  microeoopic  determliiatiasL 
Tlie  name  la  intended  fbr 
Md  uae  much  aa  trachyte  #aa 
ployed  in  former  years.  It  la  eobied 
from  the  Latin  word  ^  wmgh 
(Kemp) 

Asperellte.  A  ntfiety  of  ^teyaoeoOa* 
contalnfhg  more  than  flie  tMal  per- 
centage of  water.  (Cheater) 

Asperte  (Meft.>.  8andat<m»;  CMkk- 
atone.  (Dwight) 

Asphalt  !•  A  coDplez  i^aapountf  of 
varioua  hyttrocaihona,  part  of  urittdi 
are  oxygenated.  Belated  in  origiii 
to  petroleum.  la  brown  or  brown- 
ish blade  in  color,  melta  at  90*  to 
100*  r.,'  and  la  moatly  or  wholly 
aoluble  in  turpentine;  /See  also 
Albertite,  Blaterite,  OUaoitfte,  Gra- 
hamite^  Impaonite,  Nigrite,  WurtsU- 
ite  (U.  S.  QeoL  Surv.).  Also  called 
Mineral  pitch.  Same  aa  Aaphaltum. 
8.  To  eover  or  treat  with  asphalt 

Asphalt-base  petrolena.  Aaphalt-baae 
oUa  contain  aaphalt  and  no  paraiBn. 
They  are  dlatilled  to  aaphaH,  and 
the  distillates  are  cut  aficonling  to 
gravity;  auch  olla  do  not  ylrid 
steam-reflned  cylinder  atodc  or  par- 
afBn  wax.  Bee  al$o  Paraffin-aanhalt 
petroleum  .  (Bacon) 

Aiphalt-bloek  paTeaeat  A  pavement 
having  h  wearing  courae  <»f  previ- 
ously prepared  blocks  of  aephaltic 
concr^e.    (Bacon) 

Asphalt  eeme»t  A  Auxed  or  .unlluxed 
aaphaltic  material,  espedally  pre- 
pared aa  to  quality  and  eonaiatency; 
suitable  for. direct  uae  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aaphaltic  •  pavepienta. 
(Bacon) 


Asphalted.'  Coated 
ally  Oalifomian 
asphaltic  baae), 
or  elaterlte  are 
right  conrietence 
temperature  that 
coating  la  need. 


with  aaphalt  Uau- 
eil  (whIdi  liaa  an 

coal  tar*  gilsonite 
added  to  give  the 
to  suit  the  average 

prevaila  when  the 
(Nat  Tube  Oo.) 


AsphaUeneC  The  components  of  the 
bitumen  in  petroleum,  petroleum 
products,  inalthas,  aaphalt  cementa, 
and  solid  native  bitumena,  that  are 
soluble  in  cartwn  diaulimide,  but  in- 
soluble in  naptha  (petnrieuin  spirit) 
See  aleo  Petrolene.    (Bacon) 

Asphalt  f uraaee.  A  portable  furnace 
in  which  aaphalt  la  heeted  for  uae 
in  roofing,  paving,  etc.    (Oentury.) 
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AaihAlttS*.      JM Wiling   to.    OE    Mlflltlllli' 

MphMtie  fltt'iB  dUABreiitittted  fH>m 
panfllD  flux  and  iton^ilBplitflCltf  flux 
Iqr  ft  sroatar  deiHBitjr^  paarly  ttot.of 
water  ;..lqf  tte  abMooe  of  baxd  par- 
aflln  scale,  and  by  the  fkct  that  the 
unaaturated  hydrocarbons  predomi- 
nate. It  TlMdU  ii  ktfg^  atttnillC  A 
aflB-'iiuu  reiiMtial  Hsoke  on  litflitlon 
tban  ocher  ffox^.    (Btfeon) 

Asphaltlo  taadttmia.  See  Sandstone; 
Asi^alt  rock. 

A^haltlte.  A  darh-cqlorad,  solid,  dlf- 
flcoltly  fosible,  naturally  occurring 
iQFdroeifbon  complex,  itttoidMis  Ml 
water,  but  more  or  less  completely 
soluble  in  ca^bo^  disolphlde,  bam^ 
etc     (Bacoo; 

Asylialt  rook»  44phalt  s|3one.  IAbemk 
stone  impregnateA  iHth  asphalt 
(Webster).    Also  a  term  applied  to 

aifflialtie  sm^iMond 

A^halt  stone.    Bee  Asphalt  rock. 

Aapluataia.    See  Asphalt,  L 

Asplrador  (Mex.)«.  An  aspirator;  ap 
exhauster.     (Halse) 

Aipirall.  <1V.).  An  openinip  for.Tei^tV 
latlon..   (Davles) 

Asplfatir.    An  fnlialer.    (BtaiMHml) 

Asiaj.  L  Ito  test  ores  or  minerals 
by.  efceilcal  or  blowpipe  exaniiHi* 
tkn.  Xo  dete<4iilne  the  pfupufUon 
of  aatals  in  ores  br  ^neltlnf  In  the 
way  appropriate  tf*  eaclt  Qold  and 
silirer  teuiire  in  additional  jlrbcess 
called  impelling,  tor  the  purpose  of 
sepaijatinif'thetti  tfom  thiTbase  met- 
abi.  B^  fire  asaay.  fl..  An  exami- 
nation  of  a  mineral*  an  ore*  or  alloy 
dllleslsv  <MiD  a  oorapleito  aaalyvis 
In  tiiat  ft  detannlnes  only  certain 
ingciedleobi  in  th#  substaaCs  ex- 
amtaMly  whereas  an  analy^  deter- 
adnea  «f«ry|hlng  it  contalMr 

ASMT  balaaee.  A  tfMsltlte  balance 
used  In  the  assi^^ng  of  gold,  silYer. 
etc,  fbr  weightaii  tb#  beads,  6r 
prillsL    (Webster) 

Assayer.    Qns  whA  perloffM  Ussaysi 

Assay  foot  Tbe  imly  Taiue  muTti- 
pUed  by  the  nuo&belr  of  feet  a^ons 
whldl  the  sampflef  is  taken.  (H.  C. 
Hoofer,  p.  10) 

Assaj  iaeh.  The  assay  yalue  multi- 
plied by  the  numb^  of  inches  over 
which  the  sample  was  taken. 
(A.  O.  Hooirar,  p.  10) 

Aaniy  aastsi;  A  cbiaf  or  oOdal  as- 
aayer.     (Stahdaird) 


AMi^r  0009  (U.  S.).  A  laboratory  for 
examining  ores,  aqieclally  gold  and 
silTor  ores,  in  order  to  determine 
their  eoonomiQ  ^«lua    ^StandanD- 

AM^ytiOtsd.  A  small  stai^uard  weight 
Used  Ih  assaying  bullion,  etc.,  some- 
times equaling  a  half  gram,  but 
varying  with  tho  assayer»  (Wel»- 
•tor)       ^ 

Aiiay  ton.  A  weight  of  29.160+  grams 
taM'  lit  aaea^ng,  for  convenletice. 
8inco  it  beari  the  same  MatloL  to 
the  ttllligratt  that  a  ton  of  20(X) 
pounds  does  to  the  troy  ounce  the 
weight  in  mlllignmis  of  precious 
metal  obtaUi^jd  from  the  assay  of  an 
oiro  giTSS  directly  the  number  of 
ounces  to  taiB  ton.    (Webster) 

Assay  talaa.  The  amount  of  the  gold 
or  silyef,  la  ttunces  per  ton  of  ore, 
aa  shown  by  assay  of  any  given 
sample.  Ai^erisi^  (May  Wilue.  The 
weighted  result  obtained  from  a 
number  of  samples,  by  multiplying 
the  assay  value  of  ea<!h  sample  by 
the  width  or  thickness  of  the  ore 
fiice  over  which  it  is  taken,  and 
then  dividing  the  sum  of  these 
prodQCta  by  the  total  width  of  cross 
section  sampled.  •  The  result  ob- 
tained would  represent  an  average 
face  sample. 

Asieitnent    1.  The  sum  that  the  of- 
flceta  of  a  mining  company  levy  on 
the    stock    held    by    shareholders. 
(Milks) 
fl.  Bee  Assessment  work. 

Astettment  work.  The  annual  work 
upon  an  unpatented  mining  claim  on 
the  public  domain  necesMiry  under 
the  United  States  law  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  possessory  title  there- 
to. Same  as  Annual  labor.  (Min. 
Stat,  pp.  233-263) 

Aita  (Sp.).  A  shaft  or  spindle;  A.  de 
homhat  a  pump  rod;  A.  de  banderaf 
flagstaff.     (Halse) 

AitatU;  Ostatkl.  A  Russian  name  for 
a  petroleum  residue  now  need  as 
fuel.  Until  1870  It  was  considered 
a  useless  article,  and  was  disposed 
of  by  burning  In  open  pita  near  the 
refineries.     (Mitzakls) 

AttaL  Overhead  boarding  or  arching 
in  a  mine  gallery.     (Raymond) 

Attorlated  quarts.  A  phenocrystalllne 
variety  of  quarta  having  whitish  or 
colored  radiations  within  the  crys- 
tals: called  also  Star-quartz.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Aflterftm.  The  name  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar starlike  ravs  of  light  <>b- 
served  in  certain  direetlons  in  some 
minerals.    (Dana) 
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Istlaei  (Port).  The  sides  or  waliU  of 
an  oven.    (Halse) 

Attillero  (Mex.).  A  plaoi  lo  H  foMit 
where  firewood  le  cut;  ao  open 
forest;  a  pasture  for  tnoles,  etc 
(Halse) 

Astral  1.  The  fttage  In  earth  growth 
when  It  i^lowed  with  Incandescent 
heat,  like  a  star.  (Lowe) 
t.  Pertaining  to  the  earliett  of  thtee 
subdivisions  of  Anheiin  time,  that 
of  the  fluid  globe  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  vaporous  envelope.  (Stand- 
ard)   Now  obsolete. 

Aitraliae.  A  Russian  petroleum  pmd- 
uct  possessing  the  specific  gravity 
0.85(M).fieo,  a  flash  point  not  less 
than  00*  G.  (122*  F.),  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  color.    (Baeon) 

A-itretehlng  (Scot).  In  the  line  of  the 
strike  of  the  strata;  level  course. 
(Barrowroan) 

Afetringmt  A  taste  thai  pncfcers  the 
tnouth  (George).  Said  of  certain 
minerals. 

Aityllen.  1.  (Com.)  A  mine  stop- 
ping to  prevent  the  flow  of  water; 
a  dam.  %,  A  Wall  to  separate  ore 
from  waste.     (Pryce) 

Atjrmmetrloal.  1.  Without  proper  pro- 
portion of  parts;  unsymmetrlcal. 
t.  Crystals  not  divisible  Into  similar 
halves  by  a  plane;  trlcllhlc  (Stand- 
ard). Also  used  In  geology  In  de- 
scribing structural  features. 

Asymmetric  olait.  The  f?lnsR  of  crystal 
forms  without  any  symmetry.  (A. 
F.  Rogers) 

Atymmetrlo  dispersion.  The  disper- 
sion that  produces  an  interference 
flgure  without  any  symmetry  of 
color  distribution.     (A.  P.  Rogers) 

Ataeadero  (Sp.).  A  rammer;  4^ tamp- 
ing bar.     (Halse) 

Ataeamite.  A  basic  chloride  of  cop- 
per. CojCIHiCN,  fontnlnlns:  59.4  per 
cent  copper  (Dana).  Also  called 
Green  sand  of  Peru.     (Chester) 

Ataear  (Peru).  To  tamp.  (Mex.). 
To  express  mercury  from  a  canvas 
bag  by  beating  it  with  a  stick. 
(Dwlght) 

Atajador  (Sp.).  A  boy  who  attends 
the  mulos,  horses,  or  burros;  a 
hostler.     (Crofutt) 

Ataje  (€k>1om.).  A  natural  obstruc- 
tion that  diverts  water  from  Its 
regular  chanu^     (Halse) 

Alaquet  (Mez.).    BuMlsh.    (Dwlght) 


Ateea*  (Hex.).  Men  who  cari^  #Bter 
from  the  bottom  Workings  of  a  nine. 
1^  uee  of  bags  or  budtott,  te  ft  eamp 
froip  which  It  can  be  puiMped  to  the 
iurfaoa.    (Balae) 

Ateleae.  LMtlng  the  esMitlAl  fotni; 
Imperfect  (Standard).  Said  of  erye- 
tals. 

Atelestiei.  A  talphur-yello#  adeoiAtt* 
tine  bismuth  ars«ialeL  QaBlsAsOw 
crystallising  in  tbe  BMNiediiiilc  a|«- 
tem.     (Standard) 

Atelite.  A  green  copper  hydiwiydilo- 
ride,  HrfltnaOcCli,  found  ttear  volea* 
noes.    (Btandan!) 

Atemtf  (Pdrt) 
to  peck.     < 

Ateire   (Port). 
(Halse) 


To  m  with 

) 

Attte;  waste  rock. 


AUerres  (BTfx.).  Waste  rock  In  k 
mine.    (I>wl|^t) 

Atfncar  (8p.).  Beilned  tliieal;  twrmx 
of  conunerca     (Halse) 

Attseosar  (&|p.)  'to  iechre  ffa^  wane 
provisioliallf  ititA  etuHs.     (Halse) 

Atls  (Coiom.).  Poles  for  lagglni^ 
(Halse) 

Atltkdor  (8p.).  1.  A  man  who  et- 
tends  the  furnace;  a  stoker,  t.  A 
dresser  of  fno^irel.  1.  (OoKooi.) 
A  battery  feeder.     (Halte). 

Atmite.  A  cupric  oarboBBes  oonteln- 
Ing  chlorine.  Probably  a  mixture  of 
ataeamite  and  asurite.    (Standard) 

Atmosphere.  I,  The  whole  mass  of  air 
surrounding  the  earth,  t.  The  pres- 
sure of  air  at  the  sea  level  used  as 
a  unit  See  aUo  Atmospheric  pres- 
sure.    (Webster) 

Ataiespherie  pressure.  The  pressure  of 
air  at  the  sea  level,  exerted  equally 
in  all  directions.  The  standard  pres- 
sure Is  that  under  which  the  mercury 
barometer  stands  at  TOO  millimeters. 
It  is  equivalent  to  about  14.7  pouods 
to  the  square  inch.     (W^wter) 

Atoll.  A  coral  island  of  circular  form, 
Inclosing  a  lagoon. 

Atom.  Acooi^ng  to  the  atomic  theory, 
the  smallest  particle  of  an  elenaent 
that  con  exist  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  similar  particles  of 
the  same  or  of  a  different  element; 
the  smallest  particle  of  an  element 
that  enters  Into  the  composition  of 
A  molecule.    (Webster) 

Atomlo  weight  The  weight  of  an 
atom  of  a  chemical  element  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen.    (Standard) 


QUOBUSt  or  mviiro  ahd  mutbral  iimtTSTKT. 
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mTERNAliONAL  ATOMIC  WmGHTlH,  lilt. 

On  account  of  the  diffieulties  of  correqioadoaoe  between  its  m^n- 
betB,  dite  to  the  war,  the  International  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights 
has  decided  to  make  no  fall  report  for  1918.  Although  a  good  num- 
ber of  new  determinations  have  been  published  during  the  past  year, 
none  of  them  seems  to  demand  any  immediate  change  in  the  table  for 
1917.    That  taUe,  HhsmiiO^  may  stand  as  official  during  the  year 

1918. 

F.  W.  Clarke,  Chairman. 


Atoniio 

Symbol.  welfht 

Alumftifwiri Al  27. 1 

AntiiiKmy Sb  liM).2 

A]|pm.«..... ............. .A  39.00 

Anenic Ab  74.96 

Bwttim Ba  137.37 

Bismuth Bi  20(B.  0 

Bonm..... B  11.0 

Bfomiiie Bf  79.  d2 

Cadmium Cd  112.40 

OMsium Cb  182.81 

Oadum < Ca  40.07 

Offbon C  12.006 

Cerium Ce  140.25 

Chlorine .'...CI  36.46 

Chiomiuiii Or  62.0 

Cobalt Co  68.97 

Columbium Cb  93.1 

Capper Cu  (J8.57 

DyBpraaium Dy  162.6 

Erbium Er  167.7 

Eui^iim Eu  152.0 

Fluorine F  19.0 

Gtdolinium Gd  157.3 

QaUium Ga  69.9 

Gennanium Ge  72.5 

Glucinum 01  9.1 

Gold Au  197.2 

HcJitim H«  4.00 

Holinhim Ho  163.6 

Hydrogen II  1.008 

Indium In  114.8 

Iodine 1  126.92 

Iridium Ir  193.1 

Iron Ke  56.84 

Kryptmi Kr  82.92 

lanthanum U  139.0 

Lead Pb  207.20 

Lithium Li  6.94 

Lutedum Lu  175.0 

Ifagnedum .Mg  24.32 

Manganese Mn  54.93 

Mercury Hg  200. 6 

744010 1  >— 47 4 
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Ateado 

Bymlwl.  wdf^it. 

Molybdenum Mo         96.0 

Neodymittm Nd  144.3 

Neon... Ne         20.2 

Nickel Ni         58.68 

Niton  (radium  emanation)  Nt  222. 4 

Nitrogen N         14.01 

Otamuin Ob  190.9 

Oxygen O         16.00 

PaUadium Pd  106.7 

Phosphorufl P         31.04 

Platinum Pt  195.2 

Potasnuin K         39.10 

IVapoodymium Ft  140.9 

Radium Ea  226.0 

Rhodium Rh  102.9 

Rubidium Rb         85.45 

Ruthenium Ru  101.7 

Samarium 8a  150.4 

Scandium 8c         44.1 

Selenium Se         79.2 

Silicon Si         28.3 

SilTBT Ag  107.88 

Sodium Na         23.00 

Strcmtium Sr         87.68 

Suli^ur 8         32.06 

Tuitalum Ta  181.6 

Tellurium Te  127. 6 

Terbium i Tb  159.2 

Thallium Tl  204.0 

Thonum Th  232.4 

Thulium Tm  168.6 

Tin Sn  118.7 

Titaaium Ti         48.1 

TooiMen W  184.0 

Unmium..: U  238.2 

Vaaadiini V        51.0 

y^p^ ....Xe  130.2 

Ytteridim(NMytt»'rMum)  Yb  173!  5 

Ytttiom Yt         88.7 

Zinc Zn         66.37 

Zifoonium Zr         90.6 
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Atomization.  1.  The  method  by  whidi 
a  Jet  of  steam,  or  compressed  air,  is 
made  to  finely  divide  a  fluid,  as  In 
an  oil-bnmtns  fnmaoe. 
a.  A  patent  process  for  producing  a 
metallic  dust,  as  zinc  dnst 

Atoadaer.  An  apparatm  for  oonTort- 
ing  liquid  into  spray.  Bee  eieo  Ato- 
mization. 

Atranoar  (Mez.).  To  drill  (for  blast- 
ing) at  a  very  acute  angle.   (Dwight) 

AttaL    See  AtUe 

Attto;  AttaL    1.  (Corn.)  Bobbish;  rock 
containing  too  little  ore  to  be  worth 
working.      (Whitney) 
S.  (No.  of  Bug.)  To  arrange  o'r  set- 
tle, as  an  account    (Grecaey) 

AtreoL  A  petroleum  i^roduct  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on 
certain  petroleum  distilUites.  Prop- 
erly refined  and  combined  with  am- 
monia, it  produces  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  atreol, — ammonium  atreo- 
late.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, and  is  miacible  with  petro- 
leum and  lanolin. 

Attrition.  Act  of  rubbing  together;. 
friction ;  act  of  wearing,  or  state  of 
being  worn ;  abrasion.    (Webster) 

Aturdir  (Mex.).  To  subdivide,  me- 
<^nically,  Uie  quicksilver  in  a 
tarta  so  as  to  quicken  its  action 
upon  the  mineral  treated.   (Dwight) 

Auerlite.  A  silico-phosphate  of  tho- 
rium containing  about  70  per  cent 
thorium.  Like  zircon  in  form.  (U. 
S.  Qeol,  Surv.) 

Aufre  (Sp.  Am.).  A  very  hard  yellow 
stone;  sulphur-like  rock.   (Lucas) 

Augen.  The  (German  word  for  eyes; 
used  as  a  prefix  before  various  rock 
names,  but  more  especially  gndss, 
to  describe  larger  minerals  or  aggre- 
gates of  minerals,  that  are  in  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the.  rodL 
In  the  gneisses,  feldspar  commonly 
forms  the  augen.  They  are  lenticu- 
lar with  the  laminations  forking 
around  them,  in  a  way  strongly  sug- 
gesting an  eye.  The  term  is  seldom 
used  in  any  other  connection  than 
with  gneiss  in  America.    (Kemp) 

Auger.  An  instrument  for.  boring  or 
perforating  soils  or  rocks.  A  car- 
penter's tool  for  boring  wood  (Web- 
ster). A  tool  for  drilling  holes  in 
coal  for  blasting. 

Auger  machine.  A  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  zincdistillation  re- 
torts. Similar  to  machines  used  for 
manufacturing  drain  pipes.  (In- 
galls,  p:  234) 


Attger-moae  shell  (Bug.).  A  clearing 
tool  used  in  boring  for  coal,  etc, 
having  an  auger-ahaped  end  (Ores- 
ley).    See  also  Wimble. 

Auger  stem.  The  iron  rod  to  which  the 
bit  Is  attached  in  well  drilling. 
(Standard) 

Amger-stem  guides.  '  Bee  Blnkertar 
guides. 

Auget;  Amgette.    A  priming  tube,  used 
•  in  blasting.     (Raymond ) 

■ 

Augite.  The  conmnonest  rock-making 
pyroxene.  As  distinguished  from 
other  pyroxenes  augite  refers  to  the 
dark  varieties  with  considerable 
alumina  and  iron.  The  name  is  used 
as  a  descriptive  prefix  to  many 
rocks  that  contain  the  mineral,  as 
for  instance  augite-andesite,  augite- 
diorite^  augite-gnelas,  augite-granlte, 
augite^syenite,  eta    (Kemp) 

Amgitite.  Non-feldspathic,  porphyrltle 
rocks  consisting  essentially  of  a 
glassy  groundmass,  with  dissemi- 
nated augite  and  magnetite.  Vari- 
ous minor  accessories  also  oocor. 
(Konp) 

Augitophyria  In  petrology,  contain* 
ing  distinct  crystaU  of  augite. 
(Standard) 

Auguttin  proeeii.  The  treatment  of 
silver  ores  by  chloridizing  roasting; 
Uxiviation  with  hot  brine,  ana  pre- 
cipitation on  copper.    (Raymotid) 

Aumento  (Bol.).  In  the  patio  prooesa, 
the  apparent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  mercury  used  when  treating  ores 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  sil- 
ver; in  reality  due  to  loss  of  mei^ 
cury.     (Halse) 

Auquit  (Peru)..  Rock  drillers  In 
mines.    (Dwight) 

Auralite.    Altered  iolite.     (Standard) 

Aureola  azul  (Sp.).  The  blue  cap  or 
halo  of  a  candle  or  lamp  in  an  at- 
mosphere containing  fire  damp. 
(Halse) 

Aureole.  The  area  that  is  affected  by 
omtact  metamorphism  around  an 
igneous  intrusion.    (Kemp) 

Aurl-argentiferoui.  Ck>ntalning  both 
gold  and  silver;  applied  to  minerals. 
(Standard) 

Aurie.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contaln- 
taining  gold,  especially  when  com- 
bined in  its  hii?tiest  or  triad  valency, 
as  auric  chloride,  AuCla.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Auriehaleite.  A  basic  carbonnte  of 
zinc  and  copper.  2(Zn,Gu)CXV 
8(Zn,Gu)  (OH)t     (Dana) 


auMMABT  or  umtMQ  un  WMwajdi  auwucx. 
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Asittm    (Oil.).     Oold-beariiif . 

JUltotML    OMCslllliViiifMi 

AMf «#««  fyHtit.    PrflUi,  exmtMbftag 
fold.     (Stesdud) 

Aulitniluk    dold-beurln^i  Mtrtf^eoQi- 
(Stsadud) 

iiiML    ag,.peri»iliM^ 
mMMpm,mm4  irrap  of  iPUraiolc 
itete  111  tlM^oinir  WvHiOi  of  Om 

Now  oMOlite. 
AnuL    ^Md.    Hi  C4impi«^,  iiiniibvl 

MeiL    (Datkiif 
of  lead.    (Wetater) 


of 


Ttos) 


{Qm.).  TknbmiUm^   (»« 


AitftMMU.  A^  Adjeetlf*  cotted  by 
Kidkoiralty  to  d^sctlba  tlioio  ttln- 
Mli  wllldi  f oMn  in  tfHllitteiita  dfter 
Oteti*  d^itoattlon^  aa,  lor  Instance, 
dbtlsg  raotalDOiyhitnk  Tile  tmme 
emphasliea  lb  Its  etynioloft  tbif  local 
origin  of  the  inlneraUi  aa  ijontraated 
with  that  of  the  other  conifriuebtii, 
the  lattv  baTlng  been  bronfiht  irou 
adlfltaiiM;    ItMop) 

AttUfeala.  Prodaoed  wliefa  foaiid; 
nkl  <tf  the  Incre^Ucnti  of  OTstaHine 
rocks,  or  Of  erjrsCallliii  IngredMnta 
of  roGlOL    (Standard) 

AitodilhoaowL  An  adJectiTO  derived 
from  two  Oieek  words,  meaning 
hidigenonaw  It  Is  applied  to  those 
rocks  that  bare  originated  in  Him, 
iiieh  as  rock  salt,  staiagmitic  lime- 
itooes,  peat,  etc,  but  It  Is  of  fare 
(Kemp) 


Aito«kMtle«  HaTlng  a  clastic  or  f rag- 
mental  stmctnre  dne  to  crashing  or 
to  dynamic  metamorphlsm  instead  of 
ts  sedlmeotatlon :  ssld  of  Intrafor- 
mattoial  conglomerates.  (La  Forge) 

Avf^aetlo  dtajjute.  Drainage  doe 
to  erosion  censed  by  the  waters  of 
the  eoBStltneBt  streanyb  (Stand- 
aid) 

Aitogeaetle  topogi'ai^.  donforma- 
tion  of  land  doe  to  the  physical  ac- 
tion of  rain  and  sireamc  (Stand- 
ard) 

Aitogsale  seUerlBf  .  The  process  of 
vnithig  pieeea  <rf  nMtal  i^  teeMy 
tutag  them  togethnr.    (W<iwt#t) 


Aatamatis  adns-deers.  Doors  on  a 
hattUgo  road  tiftt  ni%  aHMnall^ 
caUy  ivaned  br  an  aptnMchtai  trip 
psMnfe  0f«r  a  l#vcr»  and  ittat 
dose  antdmatlctfly  after  the  tn^ 
has  iiassed  throng  tfans  making  ttia 
servlcss  of  a  doo^,or  trappsr-ber 
ttnneiMsafjr. 


Hm  eoniraslsd  tern 
with  xenomorphif  or  allotrlgmoi!p1ttei 
and  ia  need  to  describe  thoaa  inin* 
erals  in  rocks  whicii  have  tbelr  (ritm 
crystal  bonnddrieai  fbeJatef,  sjM^ 
geated  word,  Idiomorphic,  taisans  fhe 
same  thing  and  la  foinewhat  mors 
wlddy  nssdi    (Kemp) 

Aaianlts.  OaldtUD  nranita.  ▲  ^ 
dfoQS  phospbata  *f  orMiiam  and  cal- 
dnnii  Oa(UOk)«FiOi+tHia  Con- 
tains VLl  per  cent  UQ^  eanlndent 
t6  61.6  per  cent  UiO^  4Dana>.  mm 
mineral  lb  ladloactllfa. 

Aatan  slMds  sCL  A .nani  andlifl>b  n 
certain  kind  of  ilinmlnaqng  o|L.  ao 
called  through  being  ertractod  fran 
ffa«  biteminons  khala  fWUkl  m  Ad- 
ton  in  Fi^ca.    (Mltaikli) 

Avalaasbes.  1.  ICaasea  of  snow,  that 
beidtf  detadiod  frbm  i{Mt  h^&m 
In  the  moaktalna,  acdbii^  bboiinbas 
Imik  by«frMh  ac(;hittnlationi  lift  they 
descend;  and  when  tb^  fall  into 
tbe  Tftlleys  beloNr,  often  eanss  grsai 
destractl<ta«  (Davles) 
%4  Falling  massed  of  rodk  and  earth,, 
sometimes  called  avalancbesb  nre' 
better  deaignated  landsUdeSi  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ava]lte<  An  Impnre  variety  of  mosco- 
vttd  containing  cbrondom  oslda 
(Standafd) 

AtAass  (^dtt).  Ilie  ibAiu  levd  fol- 
loiHnf  tbe  itrilre.    (daM) 

AVasltSi  A  Macki  massive,  hydrated 
Iron  ftlllcate:  probably  only  sUlcsooa 
limonlte^    (Standard) 

Aveaa  (St».).    Outs.    (Dwlifbt) 

Avsniadersi  1.  (Sp^  AmO  A  slide 
of  loose  gronnd  containing  alluvial 
gold.    (Locas) 

t.  (CJolom.)  A  Placer  hlgher^than 
a  lobdatf.  t.  (Pefd)  An  annfambs 
deposit  or  placer.    (Hals«) 

Aveatarlae.  1.  A  kind  of  glass  con- 
taining gold-colofed  spaniS^  ft  A 
tailety'  of  translncenf  qnartft,  st«n- 
gled  thfongbodt  with  sealsa  of  mica 
ift  oth^f  mincraL  (WdMrter) 
t.  A  variety  of  fWdspar  containing 
shining  partldsa.    (Standard) 
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ATentitTlne  felAtpflr.  A  aame  for  sun- 
stone,  ^i^ich  may  be  orthodase,  nl- 
bite,  or  oligoclsse  (Chester).  Dana 
confines  this  term  to  the  ollgocHase 
Tarlety. 

ArentuTlne  quarts.    Bee  Ayentnrlne,  2. 

Areraire  elaate  (Bng.).  A  clause 
that,  in  sranting  leases  of  miner- 
als (coal,  ironstone,  and  clay  in 
partlcnlar),  prorides  that  lessees 
may,  during  every  year  of  the  term, 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity of  coal,  etc.,  stipulated  to  be 
worked,  so  as  to  balance  the  dead 
or  minimum  rent     (Greeley) 

ATerage  Igneoas  rook.  According  tp 
Clarke,  the  arithmetic  mean  of  aU 
tiie  good  analyses  should  give  a  fair 
chemical  average  for  the  outermost 
ten-mile  shell  of  the  earth,  which 
represents  the  composition  of  an 
average  igneous  rock.  Authorities 
diifer  somewhat  from  above  man- 
ner of  securing  result     (Daly) 

ATorage  prodaoe  (Com.).  The  quan- 
tity of  pure  or  fine  tfopper  In  one 
hundred  parts  of  ore.    (Raymond ) 

Average  standard  (Com.).  The  price 
per  ton  of  the  fine  c<H;>per  in  the  ore, 
after  deducting  the  charge  for  smelt- 
ing.   (Whitney) 

Average  weight  (Eng.).  The  mean 
weight  of  a  car  of  coal  for  a  certain 
period,  on  which  wages  are  calcu- 
lated.   (Bainbridge) 

Avesaeite.  A  name  given  by  a  La- 
croix  to  a  peculiar  cataclastlc  rock 
found  in  veins  or  dikes  in  a  peridotlte 
at  Avesac-Prat  In  the  French 
^renees.  The  rock  is  dense,  black, 
and  brittle,  but  contains  large 
basaltic  hornblendes  and  yellow 
sphenes,  in  a  fine-grained  mass, 
which,  on  microscopic  examination 
is  resolved  lnto*a  cataclastlc  aggre- 
gate of  apatite,  sphene,  titanifer- 
ous  magnetite,  ilmenite,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  rarely  olivine  and  bio- 
tite.  It  is  supposed  to  have  resulted 
from  the  crushing  of  basic  pegma- 
tltic  veins  or  dikes.     (Kemp) 

Avlado  (Sp.).  One  who  works  a  mine 
with  means  furnished  by  another. 
(Standard) 

Avlador  (Sp.).  A  person  who  habili- 
tates a  mine;  that  is,  who  furnishes 
the  money  for  working  it  by  a  con- 
tract with  proprietors.     (Raymond) 

Avio  (Sp.).  Operating  funds  fur- 
nished to  the  proprietors  of  a  mine 
by  another  person,  the  aviador, 
Contrato  de  avio,  a  contract  between 


two  parties  for  wwking  a  mine  by 
niddi  one  of  the  parties,  the  •«<•- 
dor,  furnislm  the  money  to  tbe  pr»* 
prietors  for  working  the  mine.  (C 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

ATlof  (Sp.).  Tools  ;  implements. 
(Halae) 

Aviio.  I,  (Mez.).  Announcement  on 
a  bulletin  board,  at  tlie  mining 
agency,  of  application  for  claims, 
eta  t.  (Oolom.)  Notice  of  a  de- 
nouncement given  before  an  oloatfe. 
(Halse) 

Avogadro^  law.  One  of  the  fondft- 
mental  chemical  laws  that  equal 
volumes  of  all  gases  and  vapors  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  ultimate 

'  particles  or  molecules  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure.  <  Lid- 
dell) 

Avoirdupois.  The  system  of  weigfatn 
used  in  Bngland  and  the  United 
States  for  the  ordinary  puipoees  of 
trade,  of  which  the  fundamental  unit 
is  the  pound  of  16  ounces  or  IfiOO 
grains  (Standard).  The  avoirdu- 
pois pound  is  equivalent  to  14.S8S 
troy  ounces,  458.6  grains,  and  has  a 
fine-gold  value  of  1901.4875  or 
£61.97. 

AvulfioB.  A  sudden  change  In  the 
course  of  a  stream  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  land  is  cut  off,  as  where  a 
river  cuts  across,  forming  an  "Ox 
bow."     (Shamel,  p.  SOT) 

Awaid  (Forest  of  Dean).  A  grant  or 
lease  of  certain  minerals,  ^ee  .also 
Gale,  1.     (Gresley) 

Awamite.  A  native  alloy  of  nickel 
and  iron.  It  has  the  formula  FeNis. 
(Dana) 

Axe  store.  A  species  of  jade.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina. 

(Duryee) 

Axes  of  elasticity.  Those  axed  in  crys- 
tals that  represent  tho  difectlons 
of  greatest,  mean,  and  least  indices 

,  of  refraction.     (Dana) 

Axes  of  refereaee.  Co-ordinate  axes  to 
which  crystal  faces  are  referred. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Axial  angle.  The  angle  between  the 
two  optic  axes  of  a  biaxial  crystal. 
(Luqder,  p.  5) 

Axial  elements.  The  axial  ratio  and 
the  angles  between  the  axes  of  a 
crystal.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Axial  figure.    Sec  Interference  figures. 
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Aidal  glUM.  L  A  cryiUllofniphic 
plaii*  .ttet  liMhHtot  two  of  me  ciy- 
itallofimplilc  ax«&  (Dmna) 
t.  As  ttiH^lied  to  iMM,  Ifl  a  plftne 
fbat  Intenectv  the  cr^sl  or  trough 
In  RKli  ft  mftniier  tbat  the  OmM  or 
tidee  of  tbe  f61d  are  more  or  lees 
^fouiietrlcally  arranged  wltli  refer- 
ence te  It    (Leith) 

Aslftl  ratle.  Tbe  ratio  obtained  by 
eoBBpartng  the  length  of  a  crystal- 
lograptalc  axis  with  one  o£  the  lat- 
eral axes  taken  as  tinlt^.    (Dana) 

Aslalta.  A  boio-slllcate  of  aluminum 
and  ealdum  with  yaiylng  amounts 
of  Iron  and  msnganwfe  Bxact  com- 
poaltton  doubtfnt.     (Dana) 

AzteUts.  A  tarn  eolaed  by  Blrkel  in 
bis  npott  on  Mlcroaeoplcal  Petrog- 
ftapliy.  for  the  U.  &  Geol.  Surrey 
aloQs  tiia  Vordeth  Parallel,  187e»  to 
deeoibe  thoee  si»iienilltlc  aggregates 
tlMt  ara  grouped  avound  an  axis 
rather  than  around  a  point  The 
appUeatkm  oomea  In  mlcroeooplc 
woi^  rather  than  In  oMlnaiy  de- 
termination. Oompture  Spherullte. 
(Kemp) 

Azta.  h  A  straight  Vne,  real  or  Imagi- 
nary, passing  throuiih  a  body;  on 
which  It  revolves  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  revolve;  a  line  passing 
fhroui^  a  body  or  ayatem  amrand 
whldi  the  parts  are  symmetrically 
airranged.  (Webster) 
S.  In  crystallography,  one  of  the 
imaginary  Unas  In  a  crystal  which 
•re  used  as  coordinate  axes  of  ref- 
«renee  In  determining  the  positions 
and  symbols  of  the  crystal  planes. 
(La  Vorge) 

S.  0ee  Anticlinal  axis,  and  Synclinal 
nxi&  Often  used  synonomously 
with  anttdinal;  thus  the  "Brady's 
bend  axis'*  fbr  Brady's  bend  anti- 
dlnal.'    (CJhanoe) 

db  In  geology  the  central  or  dominat- 
ing r^on  of  a  mountain  chain,  or 
tie  Una  of  whildi  follows  the  crest 
of  a  range  and  thus  Indicates  the 
position  of  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  uplift     (Century) 

Axis  ef  a  eryitaL    See  Axis,  1  and  2. 

Axis  sf  slevatlea.  Line  of  elevation. 
(Hitchcook) 

Axis  of  rotatiea.  The  imaginary  line 
about  which  all  the  parts  of  a  ro- 
tating body  turn.    (Century) 

Axis  ei  cyauietry.  An  imaginary  line 
in  a  crystal,  about  whldi  It  may  be 
vetated  a  certain  number  of  degreea 
ao  aa  to  oceupBr  the  same  poaltion  in 
aa  bafocai    (L*  FWgs) 


Axle.  A  transverse  bar  or  shaft  coin 
necting  the  opposite  whetia  of  »  ear 
or  carriage.     (Webster) 

AidstTM.  An  axle  made  of  wood ;  th4 
center  shaft  of  a  horse  gin.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Axaum;  Axeama.  In  surface  survey- 
ing, one  who  clears  the  ground  and 
driven  the  stakes  for  the  rodmau. 
(Standard) 

Axotoaous.  In  crystallography,  hav- 
ing cleavage  perpendicular  to  an 
axia:  aaid  of  mlnerala    (Standard) 

Ayate  (M«l).  Coarse  fiber-cloth  f6r 
carrying  ore,  rock,  etc    CDwIght) 

Ayr  stone.  A  flne-gralned  stone  Used 
in  polishing  marble  and  giving  a  fine 
surface  to  metal  work,  particularly 
iron  and  steel,  also  as  a  whetstone. 
Galled  also  Scotch  stone.  Water  of 
Ayr.    (Standard) 

Ayada  (Max.).  A  small  bonus  to 
tributers  who  fail  to  make  expeases 
(Dwight).  Metal€$  de  ayada,  ore 
containing  lead,  used  to  auist  in 
smelting  other  ore.     (Halse) 

Ayudante  (Max.).  Assistant;  A.  de 
fundicidn,  a  master  smelter.  (Hals^) 

Aiabaohe  (Mcx.).    Jet     (Dwight) 

Asad6a  (Sp.).  Pidc,  mattock,  hooi 
(Vel.) 

Aianoa  (Sp.).  Subterranean  curing. 
(Halse) 

Asaraote  (Sp.).  Red  lead;  A.  noMeo, 
minium.    (Halse) 

Asimut  (Mex.),  Azimuth-bearlng» 
(Dwight) 

Asimath.  The  azimuth  of  a  body  la 
that  arc  of  the  horizon  that,  is  In- 
cluded between  the  meridian  circle 
at  the  given  place  and  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  body.  It  is 
measured  (in  surveying)  from  due 
north  around  to  the  right  (0.  and 
M.  M.  P.).  In  astronomy  it  Is  meas- 
ured from  the  south  to  the  right 
i  e.  clockwise. 

Azimuth  eirele.  An  Instrument  for 
measuring  azimuth,  having  for  Its 
chief  characteristic  a  graduated 
horizontal  circle.     (Standard) 

Azimuth  oompsBt.  A  magnetic  com- 
paas  supplied  with  sights,  for  meas- 
uring the  angle  that  a  line  on  the 
earth's  surface,  or  the  vertical  circle 
throui^  a  heavenly  body,  makes 
with  the  magnetic  meridian. 
(Standard) 
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AiofadA  (Hex.).  Poitoned  1^  nMr- 
cury.     (Dwlfl^t) 

ABOiTu*  (Sp.).  1«  Qulcksilyer.  S.  Ora 
amenable  to  amalgamation;  free 
milling  ore.  (Halse) 
S.  (Mez.)*  Oonmion  name  for  third- 
daaa  itlyer  ore,  generally  carrying 
85  to  100  ounces  per  ton,  which  will 
pay  for  mining  and  rtiipping 
(Dwight).  A.  apolviOadOt  good  ore 
suitable  for  amalgamation.  A. 
€om4n,  common  ore  suitable  for 
amalgamation.  A.  en  oaldo,  quick- 
silver. A.  ordinario, '  ordinary  ore 
suitable  for  amalgamation.  (liUn. 
Jour.) 

Asoguerfa  CSp.).    1.  The  amalgamat- 
ing works,    t.  The  process  of  amal- 
gamation.    (Raymond) 
i.  A    storehouse     for     qulckstlTer. 
(Dwight) 

Asoguero.  1.  (Mex.).  The  amalga- 
mator, or  person  who  superintends 
the  process  of  amalgamation,  t. 
(Sp.)  A  dealer  in  qulckslHer. 
(Halse) 

t.  (Mez.).  The  ''mud-chemist" 
(also,  the  metallurgical  foreman)  in 
patio-annex.     (Dwight) 

Asoguet.  (6p.).  Oommon  or  inferior 
ores.     (Raymond) 

Asoie.  Formerly,  that  part  of  geologic 
time  represented  by  the  pre-C!am- 
brian  stratified  rocks ;  also  the  rocks 
formed  during  that  time.  Later  re- 
stricted to  the  period  and  system 
now  generaUy  called  Archean.  Now 
practically  obsolete.    (La  Forge) 


A  synonym  for  Zircon. 

Asotata.    A  nitrate.     (Standard) 

Asote.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
nitrogen,  because  It  Is  unfit  for 
respiration.     (Oentury) 

Asoth.  Mercury:  the  name  given  by 
the  alchemists.     (Standard) 

Asotlae.  An  explosive  consisting  of 
sodium  nitrate,  charcoal,  sulphur 
and  petroleum.     (Webster) 

Asotise.    To    nitrogenize.     (Webster) 

Asikoar  (Oolom.).  A  soft  white  granu- 
lar rock  in  which  calcite  predomi- 
nates, forming  a  gangue  in  which 
native  gold  occurs.    (Halse) 

Maala  (Max.).    Adze.     (Dwight) 

>Uiifrado.       1.  (€k>lom.)       A     yellow 
ocher  found  In  veins.     (Halse) 
t.  In  Peru,  the  general  term  azu- 
trado$  is  used  for  sulphide  ores. 
(Dwight) 


Asafnd  (8p.).    fifes  Bolftetata. 

Asafte  (Sp.).  i.  Sulphur.  A.  naftotf, 
native  slnj^llilf.  S.  (Cfolom.).  ▲ 
yellow  stone  of  great  hardnev  fre- 
quently found  111  gold  pUusarm. 
(Halse) 

Asiitr6B  (Sp.).  Pyritic  mineral  In  a 
pulverulent  condition.  Azufrones 
(Mex.)  Sulphide  ores  (Halse).  See 
alio  Aiuffudo,  X 

Asalaqat  (Sp*).  1.  Bitumen,  t.  (Zae- 
ualpan,  Mex.)  Argentlte.  S.  A.  y 
cardeniUo,  (Guerrero,  Mex.)  Copper 
ores  of  blue  and  green  colors  rlcb 
in  sUver.  4.  Agutaquet  (Zacatecae, 
Mex.),  ore  derived  from  Uie  cbontry 
rock,  which  for  some  distance  fraqa 
the  vein  is  imiNregnated  wlt^  py?ite, 
argentlte,  silver,  and  chloride  of  sil- 
ver (Halse).  Finely  disseminated 
ore.  An  iminregnatlon  of  decom- 
posed sulphides  staining  the  gangue. 
(Dwight) 

Asuliahas  (Braz.).  Small  and  doudy 
sapphires  found  with  diamonda 
(Halse) 

Asure  ipar.    Lazulite.    (Standard) 
Asare  stone.    1.  A  aynonym  for  Lapftg 

lazulL    (Power) 

%.  Same  as  Azurite.    (Oentury) 

Asarite.  Blue  c<H;>per  carteoate, 
Chi€K)B.Gu(OH)»  CJontains  46  per 
cent  copper  (U.  S.  C^eoL  Surv.). 
Sometimes  called  Asure  stone. 

Asuraalaohite.  A  mixture  of  blue  and 
green  copper  carbonates.  (U.  S. 
Qeoh  Surv.) 

B. 

Saakea  (So.  Afr.).  A  boundary  mark. 
(Standard) 

BabbiU  metaL  1.  A  soft,  white,  anti- 
friction metal  of  varying  composi- 
tion, as  of  4  parts  of  copper,  8  of 
antimony,  and  24  or  96  of  ttn  (the 
alloy  with  the  smaller  proportion 
of  tin  being  called  "  hardening;*'  that 
with  the  greater  *'  lining  ").  9.  Any 
of  several  alloys  similarly  need. 
(Webster) 

Babel  quarts  (Eng.).  A  variety  of 
rock  crystal,  which  fh>m  Its  fanci- 
ful resemblance  to  the  successive 
tiers  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  have 
given  rise  to  the  name.    (Page) 

Baboo;  Baba  (India).  A  native  clerk 
who  writes  English.     (Webster) 

Baby  (Eng.).  A  balance  weight  near 
the  end  of  a  pit  (shafl)  rope. 
(Baitthridge) 
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•t^haxmeh-American  gmt  indlottor.  A 
pocket  device  for  the  rapid  deter- 
mination of  the  percentage  of  COs  in 
the  atmosphere  of  mines,  boiler 
roomsp  blast  famaces,  etc. 

Bada  (Port).  A  basin,  as  of  a  river ; 
B.  oardoni/ens»  a  coal  basin.  (Halse) 

Baeile  (It).  In  ceramics,  a  Tmsin  or 
de^  dish  of  or  resembling  Ital- 
ian enameled  and  Instered  pottery. 
(Standard) 

Baeiao  (It).  In  ceramics,  one  of  a 
class  of  dishes  of  highly  colored  pot- 
tery, built  into  the  walls  of  medierai 
Italian  bnUdings.     (Standard) 

Saek.  1.  That  part  of  a  lode  which  is 
nearest  the  surface  in  relation  to 
any  portion  of  the  workings  of  the 
mine;  thus  the  back  of  the  level  or 
stope  is  that  part  of  the  unstoped 
lode  which  is  above.  (Whitney) 
i.  A  Joint,  usually  a  strike  Joint, 
perpendicalar  to  the  direction  of 
working.  S.  The  upper  surface  of  a 
beam.     (Webster) 

4  (Bng.)  A  plane  of  cleavage  in 
coal,  having  frequently  a  smooth 
parting  and  some  sooty  coal  included 
in  it  5.  (Bng.)  The  inner  end  of 
a  heading.  •.  (Leic)  To  throw 
ba(&  into  the  gob,  or  waste,  the 
Black,   dirt,   etc,   made   in   lioling. 

7.  (Leic)  To  roll  large  coat  oat  of 
waste  for  loading  into  trams. 
(Gresley ) .    Also  called  Backen. 

8.  To  drive,  force,  or  cause  to  move 
or  act  backward ;  to  cause  to  retreat 
or  recede.  (Webster).  Also  called 
Backen. 

la«k  and  nsderhamd  ttoplng  odiling 
vyiteau  See  Oombined  and  under- 
hand stoping. 

Baek  balaaoe.  1.  A  kind  of  self-ftcting 
indlne  in  a  mine.  A  balanoe  car  is 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  rope,  and 
a  carriage  for  the  mine  car  la  at- 
tadied  to  the  other.  A  loaded  car  is 
ran  on  the  carriage  and  is  lowered 
to  the  foot  of  the  incline  raising  the 
balance  car.  The  balance  car  in  its 
descent  raises  the  carriage  when  the 
carriage  is.  loaded  only  with  an 
empty  car.  %.  The  means  of  main- 
taining tension  on  a  rope  transmis- 
sion or  haulage  system,  consisting  of 
the  tension  carriage,  attached 
wel^t,  and  supporting  st^cture. 

Baekboard  (York).  Work,  performed 
QDderground  by  the  d^uties,  which 
consists  of  drawing  timbers  in 
abandoned  or  worked-out  places,  re- 
pairing brattices,  doors,  and  keeping 
the  roadways  In  order  (Oresley). 
§m^UQ  Baddqre  WQrtt 


Baekbye  work.  Work  done  between 
the  shaft  and  the  working  face,  In 
contradistinction  to  face  work,  or 
work  done  at  the  face.  (C.  and  M. 
M.  P.)    Bee  aUo  Back  work. 

Baek  easing  (Eng.).  A  temporary 
shaft  lining  of  bricks  laid  dry,  and 
supported  at  intervals  upon  curbs. 
When  the  ston^ead  has  been 
reached,  the  peimanent  masonry  lin- 
ing is  built  upon  it  Inside  of  the 
back  casing  (Raymond).  In  the 
North  of  England  the  use  of  timber 
cribs  and  planking  serves  the  same 
purpose. 

Back  ooal  (Scot).  Uoal  which  miners 
are  allowed  to  carry  home.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Baek  coming  (Scot).  Working  away 
the  pillars  which  are  left  when  min- 
ing coal  inbye  (Qresley).  Robbing 
pillars ;  back  working. 

Baeken  ( So.  Staff. ) .    Bee  Back,  7  and  a 

Baek  end  (Newc).  The  part  of  a  Judd 
remaining  after  the  eump  (See 
Sump,  2.)  has  been  removed.  (Bay- 
mond^ 

Baek  entry.  The  air  coprse  parallel 
to  and  below  an  entry.  Bee  al$o  En- 
try.   (Steel) 

Baek  ffl.  Itteiigtneering;  to  W  e 
depresrioii  i^^tfn  mateHk*  ^*^ten  from 
a  cutting.    {iktMif} 

B«6lt  mbtg.  t.  BMugfa  mKteiIti  fbrm- 
Ing  the  hMt  of  m  ihasonry  walL 
t.  The  fflliHg  ttt  again  of  a  place 
from  whidi  tSie  earth  has  been  re- 
moved; the  earth  so  filled  In. 
(Oentory) 

aaek*illUf  sfstSM.  Bee  Overhand 
stoping;  also  Square-set  stoping. 

Baek  holes.  In  shaft  sinking,  raising 
or  drifting,  the  round  of  holes  which 
Is  shot  la|(t     (Do  Pont) 

Baek  horse  (So.  Staff.).  The  horse 
that  draws  the  loaded  skip  from 
the  loaders  to  the  place  (wagon 
hole)  where  the  tramway  ends, 
(llin.  Jour.) 

Baeking .  The  timbers  fixed  across  the 
top  of  a  level,  supported  in  notches 
cut  in  the  rock.     (Davles) 

Baeking  dea^a  (Ens^).  Planks  driven 
vertically  behind  the  timbering  In  a 
shaft     (Caiance) 

Baekjeint  1.  A  Joint  plane  more  or 
less  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the 
deavage^  and  frequently  vertlcaL 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 
t.  In  masonry,  a  rabbet  or  chase 
left  to  receive  a  permanent  slab  or 
other  fllUng.    (Webster) 
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atocWirt  (Bog.)  1.  onie  return  or 
ooonterblast,  as  the  recoil  or  back- 
ward auction  of  the  air  curreat  pro- 
duced after  a  mine  explosion. 
(Gresl^) 

8.  The  reentry  of  air  Into  a  fto. 
(Steel) 

S.  The  lost  nH>tion  In  searing  due  to 
poorly  fitting  parts. 

Back  leads.  A  term  applied  to  black 
sand  "leads"  on  coast  lines  which 
are  above  high-water  mark.     (I>ar- 

yee) 

Back  lye  (Scot).  A  siding  or  shunt 
on  an  underground  tramway.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Back  of  a  lode.  The  portion  of  a  lode 
lying  between  a  level  driven  in  a 
lode  and  the  surface  (Davles).  Bee 
aUo  Back,  1. 

Back  of  ore.  The  ore  between  two 
levels  which  has  to  be  worked  from 
the  lower  level  (O.  and  M.  M.  P.). 
See  aUo  Back,  1. 

Back  overman  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  man 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  underground  workings 
and  the  safety  of  tiie  men.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Baek  plate.  The  amalgamated  plate 
inside  and  at  the  back  of  the  mortar 
box  of  a  stamp  mllL 

Baok  presiure.  The  loss,  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  due  to  fail- 
ure of  getting  the  steam  <  ut  of  the 
cylinder  after  it  has  done  its  work. 
(Ihlseng) 

Baek-presture  valve.  A  valve  similar 
to  a  low-pressure  safety  valve  but 
capable  of  being  opened  independ- 
ently of  the  pressure,  thereby  giving 
free  exhaust    (Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Baekt.  The  ore  above  any  horlsontal 
opening,  such  as  a  tunnel  or  drift 
(Duryee).    See  Back,  1. 

Backs  and  eutten.  Jointed  rock  struc- 
tures, the  backs  (joints)  of  which 
run  in  lines  parallel  to  the  strike  of 
the  stratum,  the  cutters  (cross 
Joints)  crossing  them  about  at  right 
anglea    (Standard) 

Baekthift  (No.  of  flhig.).  A  second 
shift  or  relay  of  miners  who  begin 
cutting  coal  after  another  set  has 
begun  to  load  it,  at  the  same  place. 
(Oentury) 

Baek  shot  A  shot  used  for  widening 
an  entry,  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  head  of  an  entry.    (Steel) 


Baok  sight  1.  The  reading  of  a  leivel- 
Ing  staflF  in  Its  unchanged  pool- 
tlon  when  the  leveling  instrument 
has  been  taken  to  a  new  position. 
S.  Any  sight  or  bearing  taken  in  a 
backward  direction.  (Webster) 
8.  An  observation  made  for  verifica- 
tion from  one  station  to  the  one  be- 
hind it;  the  converse  of  foresight 
(Standard) 

4.  The  rodman  who  indicates,  hy 
means  of  a  range  rod,  leveling  staif. 
or  plumb  line,  the  exact  location  of 
the  backsight  station.  8.  Also  the 
station  sighted,  and  in  plane-table 
iriangulation,  the  line  of  the  plane- 
table  sheet  by  means  of  which  the 
table  is  orientated  by  sighting  back 

•  to  the  station  from  which  the  line 
was  drawn  as  a  foresight 

Baok  sUm  (Newc).  A  leather  cover- 
ing worn  by  men  in  wet  workings. 
(Raymond) 

Baek-slope.  In  geology,  the  less  slop- 
ing side  of  a  ridge.  C)ontrasted  with 
Bscarpment,  the  steeper  sloi>e. 
CSalled  also  Structural  plain. 
(Standard) 

Baek  tplinting  (Scot).  A  system  of 
working  a  seam  of  coal  over  the 
goaf  and  across  the  packs  of  a  lower 
seam  takea  out  in  advance  by  the 

'  long-wall  method.    (Greeley) 

Baokitay.  A  wrought-iron  forked  bar 
attached  to  the  back  of  cars  when 
ascending  an  inclined  plane,  which 
throws  them  off  the  rails  if  the  rope 
or  coupling  breaks  (O.  and  M:  li. 
P.).    See  alio  Dragbar;  Drag,  1. 

Baok  stops.  To  mine  a  stops  from 
working  below.     (Oentury) 

Baok  stopiag.  Bee  Overhand  stuping; 
Shrinkage  stoping. 

Baok  swltoUng.  A  sigsag  arrange- 
ment of  railway  tracks  by  means 
of  which  it  Is  possible  for  a  train 
to  reach  a  higher  or  lower  level 
by  a  succession  of  easy  grades 
(Bowles)    fifes  also  Switchback. 

Baok-vent  (Scot).  An  aircourse 
alongside  the  pillar  in  wide  rooma. 
(Barrowman) 

Baok  work.  I.  (Ark.)  Loading  coal, 
laying  track,  and  other  work  of 
driving  an  entry  and  not  done  at  the 
extreme  f&ce. .  (Steel)  See  qUq 
Backbye  work. 

8.  (Scot)    See   Back -coming,   and 
Back  splinting. 
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BMkw«rkiag  (Scot.).  Working  a 
coal  bed  back  or  toward  a  shaft 
(Centunr) 

Baeoa  ttone.  An  old  name  for  a  va- 
riety of  steatite,  alluding  to  its 
greasy  appearance.     (Chester) 

Bad  air.  Air  vitiated  by  powder 
fumes,  noxious  gases  or  insuflficient 
ventilation.     (Weed) 

Baddeleyite.    Zirconium  dioxide,  ZrOb. 

Badlands.  A  region  nearly  devoid  of 
vegetation  where  erosion,  instead  of 
carving  hills  and  valleys  of  the  or- 
dinary type,  has  cut  the  land  into 
an  intricate  mase  of  narrow  ravines 
and  sharp  crests  and  pinnacles. 
Travel  across  such  a  region  is  al- 
most impossible,  hence  the  name. 
(U.  S.  Qeol  Surv.,  Bull.  613,  p.  182). 
Specifically,  the  Badlands  of  the  Da- 
kotas. 

place.  Within  the  meaning  of  a 
contract  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  an  Employers'  Associa- 
tion, a  place  in  which  the  roof  can 
not  be  made  reasonably  safe  by  the 
ordinary  propping  usually  done  by 
the  miner.  (Duncan  Ck>al  Ck>.  v. 
Thompson,  102  Southwestern,  p. 
1140) 

ends  (Bhig.).  Long  wooden 
wedges  for  adjusting  linings  In  sink- 
ing shafta     (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Biiflte.  1.  That  which  defeats  or  frus- 
trates, hence  in  the  flotation  process, 
the  projections  or  wings  that  divert 
or  interrupt  the  flow  of  pulp  in  a 
teasel.  (Rickard) 
t.  (Mid.)  To  brush  out  or  mix 
fire  damp  with  air.  (Qresley) 
t.  Bee  Baflle  plate. 


plate.  A  metal  plate  used  to 
direct  the  flames  and  gas  of  a  fur- 
nace to  different  parts  so  that  all 
portions  of  it  will  be  heated ;  a  de- 
flector.    (Century) 

Bafltor.  1.  (No.  Stalf.)  Tlie  lever  by 
which  the  throttle-valve  oi  'a  wind- 
ing engine*  is  worked.  (Qiesley) 
S.  A  partition  in  a  furnace  so 
placed  as  to  aid  the  convection  of 
heat;  a  baflle  plate.     (Centuiry) 

Baff  week  (No.  of  Bng.). .  The  Week 
next  after  the  pay  week,  wlien  i^kga^ 
are  paid  fortnightly.    tOrM«rl 

Bag.  1.  A  paper  oontaincif  t  to  2 
Indies  in  diameter  and  8  to  18. 
inches  long,  used  for  placing  an 
Inert  material  such  as  sand,  clay, 
etc,  Into  a  bore  hole  for  stennning 


or  tamping.    Also  called  a  Tamping 

bag.    (Du  Pont) 

8.  (So.  Staff.)     A  quantity  of  fire 

damp  suddenly  given  off  by.  the  coal 

seam.     (Greeley) 

8.  A  cavity  in   a  mln^  containing 

gas  or  water.    ( Standard ) 

4.  (or  Baggit)    (Scot).     To  swell 

or  bulge.     (Barrowman) 

Bagaso  (Mex.).  Waste  from  hand-Jig- 
^g.  Mud  from  drill  hole. 
(Dwight) 

Bag  eoal  (Eng.).  Coal  put  into  coarse 
canvas  bags  and  sold  in  small  quan- 
tities.    (Gresley) 

Bag  hoaie.  A  large  room  or  chamber, 
or  series  of  **ooms  at  metallurgical 
blast-furnace  plants  in  which  3,000 
to  4,500  bags  are  suspended  for 
flltering  furnace  gasea  Also  used 
for  the  recovery  of  oxides,  as  arse- 
nic, sine,  etc. 

Bag  of  foalneM  (No.  of  Eng.).  A 
cavity  In  a  coal  seam  flUed  with 
fire  damp  under  a  high  pressure, 
which,  when  cut  into,  is  given  off 
with  much  force.  See  also  Bag.  2. 
(Qresley) 

Bag  of  gas  (Eng.).  A  gas-filled  cavity 
found  in  seams  of  coaL  B^  also 
Bag,  2.     (O.  C.  Greenw<»ll> 

Bag  process.  A  method  of  &  -covering 
fluedust  and  also  sublimed  lead 
whereby  furnace  gases  and  fu^es 
are  passed  through  bags  suspended 
in  a  bag-house.  The  furnace  gases 
are  thus  filtered  and  the  particles  in 
suspension  collected.  (J^ofman,  p. 
131) 

Bag  roont.  A  dust  chamber  In  whidi 
bags  are  suspended  for  filtering. the 
furnace  gases  in  the  bag  prooeos. 
Bee  alto  Bag  house. 

Bagshot  sands  (Bng.).  A  series  of 
Iiower  Tertiary  beds  consisting 
chiefly  of  siliceous  sand,  and  oc- 
cupying extensive  tracts  round  Bag- 
shot  in  Surrey,  and  In  the  New 
Forest,  Hampshire.     (Page) 

j^har  (Blalay).  A  unit  of  weii^t 
equal  to  4  cwt     (Lock) 

Baikeriaite.  A  thick  tar-like  fluid  at 
15*C.,  which  constitutes  82.61  per 
c«it  of  baikerite.     (Bi^n) 

Balkerite.     A  wax-like  mineral  from 

the  vicinity  of  Lake  Bai)cal;  it  is 

apparently     about     00     per  cad 
oBooerite.    (Baooo) 
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SMIL  1  Td  dip  or  lliraw  ottt;  as.  to 
ball  water.  S.  To  dettr  of  waiter 
by" dipping  or  'tibrgWing.it  oot;  as 
to  bail  a  boat  XStandard) 
S.  Tbe  bandle  qt  a'  ba(<kk  na0lifixr 
boisting  ore,  rock«  l^t^i;  cite,  £rom 
a  mine. 

BaUer.  1.  A  long  c^^Undrical  alMet- 
ison  vessel. fitted .witb  a  y^lve  at  Us 
lowei^  ^ra^mity,  use^lror  iralsAD^ 
t&e  oil'  from  tbe  bottoni  ot.  tbi^  well 
to  tbe  surface.  See  aUo  American 
pump.  (MItialris) 
8.  A  person  who  removes  winter 
from  a  mine  by  dlnpAns  It  W  ivitb 
a  bucket    (Steel) 

S.  A 'metal  tank,  or  sklp^  wi^'B 
valve  in  tbe  bottom,  used  for.  nn- 
watMng  a  mine. 

Bailer  fbop.  A  tom  used  In  al^  Bus- 
sian  oil  fields,  for  a  stKq;>,.in  whicb 
bailers  are  made  and  kept  tn  rmalr 
for  use  at  oil  wells.    (MitEakis) 

Baillir  (Eng.).  A  name  formerly  used 
for  manager  of  a  mine.     (Oiesley) 

Bailing.  1.  One  of  the  most  common 
ways  by  which  the  petroleum  that 
has  collected  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
is  brought  to  the  surface.  See 
Bailer,  1.  (Mitzakls) 
8.  Unwatering  a  mine.  See  Bailer, 
2  and  8. 

Bailing  dram.  A  Vigbt  winding  drum 
from  10  to  18  feet  in  circumference, 
fixed  in  the  derrick,  usually  driven 
by  belting  from  a  motor,  around 
which  the  bailer  rope  is  colled. 
(Mitzakls) 

Bailing  tab.  A  wooden  tank  about  6 
feet  in  diameter  by  6  feet  in  height 
placed  on  trestles  over  the  mouth  of 
an  oil  well,  and  Into  which  the  bailer 
is  emptied.     (Mitzakis) 

Batn  (Scot)  Old  form  of  Ben,  1, 
which  iee.     (Barrowman) 

Bait  (No.  of  Bug.).  Food  taken  by 
a  miner  during  his  shift    (Gresley) 

Bait-poke  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  bag  foi 
carrying  a  miner's  luncii.    (Oresl^) 

Bait  time  (Bug.).  Meal  time  under- 
ground. A  term  in  use  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham;  in  other  dis- 
tricts «*snap'*  or  ''whiir."  (Bed- 
mayne) 

Baizada  (Bras.).  Low  country,  as 
tbe  valley  of  a  river.     (Halse) 

Bajada  (Sp.).   A  ladder-way.    (Lucas) 

Baja  de  metales  (Peru.).  Lowering  of 
ores  from  mine  to  mill.     (Dwlgbt) 


BaJSb  t  (ifez.).  fWrwalt  «toB»- 
spaldo.  *:  (Coiom.).  Low*]j^ 
alluvial  mines  whidi  have  to  be  un- 
wat^rsd  by  artl|i<^Ud  means  ^  gen- 
eiially  dcpqsiis  In  pteaent  river  bw 
(Hals^) 

Bake.  To  dry,  harden,  or  vitrify  l)y 
er^KJfore  to  litet  as  fn  a  furnace 
or  kiln;  as,,  to*  )Mkn  pottery  or 
bricks.     (StaildkMDf 

BaUe  tScot).  A  tied,  idipe,  sieUh 
or  fliedga.    (Barrowman) 

lalrsHi..  A  Bnsslan  machine  OH,  pre- 
pared f^tn  Baku  peMltam;  tt  has 
m|b  vUfcositar  and  great  power  of 
resisting  bold.    (Batoo) 

Bal.  A  Oomlsb  name  for  a  mine;  a 
duster  of  mines.    (Oentnry) 

iaifh  liaiettone.  In  WjiUes,  a  Qmeetone 
Monging  tc  the  Cambrian  .iq^vtem 
and  equivalent  to  the  Trentbn  in 
Kew  York,  or  at  least  In  put. 
CBmuKmsb  1860) 

lalanoe.  .  |.  .(!ting.).«  The'  counter- 
IMise  or  weight  attached  by  ^able  to 
the  drum  of  a  winding  engine  to 
balance  the  weti^.of  tbe  cage  and 
hoisting  cable  and  thus  assist  the 
engine  In  lifting  tbe  load  out  of  tbe 
abaft 

■fL  An  tnstmmfot  for  weighing.    See 
Assay    balanca     8.  To   weigh;    to 
counterbalance  or  counterpoise.    To 
settlfs  as  an  account     (Wd>ster) 
4L  (^ova  Scotia).    See  Balance  pit 

Balanee  bob.  A  heavy  lever  ballasted 
at  one  end,  and  attached  at  the 
other  to  the  pump  rod,  the  weight 
of  whicb  it  thus  helps  to  carry. 
When  the  shaft  is  deep,  and  the 
pump  rods  are  consequently  very 
heavy,  balance  bobs  are  put  In  at 
intervals  of  200  or  300  feet,  thus 
relieving  the  strain  on  the  rods 
themselves  and  on  the  engine  (Baj- 
mond).    &ee  aieo  Bob. 

Balance  box.  A  large  box  placed  on 
end  of  a  balance  bob  and  filled  with 
old  iron,  rock,  etc.,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  weifi^t  of  pump  rods.  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Balance  brow.  (No.  Staff.).  A  self- 
acting  Inclined  plane  down  whidi 
the  cars  of  coal  are  lowered  and 
the  enq^yties  elevated  upon  a  carriage 
or  platform  (Gresley).  Also  call* 
ed  Balance  plane ;  Back  balance. 

Balamee  car.  1.  In  quarrying,  a  ear 
loaded  with  iron  or  stone  and  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  steti  cable 
with  a  channeling  machine  operat- 
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on  an  Inclined  track.  Its  par- 
pom  ia  to  counteract  the  force  of 
grayity  and  thne  enable  the  dian- 
nellng  machine  to  operate  wlUi  equal 
ease  np  and  down  hilL  (Aowles) 
t.  A  email  weighted  truck  mounted 
upon  a  short  inclined  trade,  and 
carrying  a  sheaye. around  which  the 
rope  of  an  endless  haulage  system 
passes  as  it  winds  off  ttie  drum. 
(C.  and  H  IC  P.) 

Balaaeed  ihot  In  coal  mlnlngt  a  shot 
for  which  the  drill-hole  is  parallel 
to  the  ftice  of  the  coal  that  Is  to 
be  broken  by  It    (Steel) 

Balaaee  gate.  A  gate  hung  In  ^the 
middle  on  a  horizontal  or  yertical 
axis,  as  a  flood  gate,  to  facilitate 
taming  In  a  current. 


pit  (E^).  The  pit  or  (riiaft 
In  which  a  balance  (counter  weight) 
rises  and  falU.     (dresley) 

Balanoe  plane.  An  inclined  plane  up 
which  empty  cars  are  hoisted  by 
the  weight  of  descending  loaded 
ears.    Also  called  Balance  brow. 

Balaaee  rope  (Scot).  A.  rope  hung 
under  the  cage  in  a  shaft  to  coun- 
terbalance the  winding  rope.  (Bar- 
rowman) 


(Hex.).    A   balance;    small 
scales.     (Halse) 

Balaas^a  (Hex.).  Main  beam  or  bal- 
ance bob  of  a  Oomish  pumping  an- 
gina   (Dwlght) 

Balas;  Balu-raby.  A  rose-red  variety 
of  spineL  Ck>rruptlon  of  Badakh- 
sltan,  a  locality  in  Af^ianlstan, 
where  It  Is  found.     (Power) 

BaU.  Without  ftamlng.  Said  of  a 
mine  timber  which  has  a  flat  end. 
(Sanders,  p.  142) 

laUe  (CJhlle).    A  klbbte.     (Halse) 

Ballstlte.    See  Balllstlte. 

Balk.  1.  (Bug.)  A  more  or  less  sud- 
den thinning  out  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, of  a  bed  of  coal;  a  nip  or 
want  Also  spelled  Baulk  (Oen- 
tury).  Also  failure  of  coal  in  a 
coal  stratum.  (Tennessee  Oopper 
Co.  V.  Qadley,  207  Federal,  p.  207) 
t.  A  timber  for  supporting  the  roof 
of  a  mine,  or  for  carrying  any  heavy 
load.     (Qresley) 

Bilk -ground  foreaiaa.  A  foreman 
whose  duties  are  to  Inspect  and  to 
see  that  the  coal  is  properly  mined 
where  there  are  balks  In  the  mine 
(Tennessee  Gopper  Go.  v.  Gadley, 
907  Federal,  p^  297).    Bee  Balk,  1. 


Batkst^e  (Bug.).  A  provincial  name 
given  to  an  Impure  stratilM  lime- 
stone.   (Humble) 

BalL  A  pasty  mass  of  puddled  iron ; 
a  lonp.'   (Standard) 

Ballaad  (^o.  of  Eng.).  Pulverised 
lead  ore  after  separation  from  the 
gangae  (Gentury).  Lead  concen- 
trates. 

Ballast  Broken  stone,  gravel,  sand, 
etc.,  used  for  keeping  railroad  ties 
in  place.    (aandlCM.  P.) 

Ballast  ear.,    A  car  used  for  carrying 

ballast,    which    may    be    unloaded 

'ftrom  the  side  or  bottom.   (WebMer) 

Ballast  eagine.  A  steam  engine  us^ 
in  excavating  and  for  digging  and 
raising  stones  and  gravel  for  bal- 
last   (Webster) 

Ballast  haaaer.  A  hammer  with  a 
long  handle  end  two  faces,  used  to 
break  stone  ballast    (Webster) 

Ballastiag.  1.  The  act  of  furnishing 
with  ballast  t.  Material  for  bal- 
last (Standard).    Bee  aUo  Ballast 

Ballast-ikevel.  A  spooni^inted  shovel 
having  a  thick  body.     (Standard) 

Ban  breaker.  A  steel  or  Iron  ball 
that  Is  hoisted  by  a  derrick  and 
allowed  to  fall  on  blocks  of  waste 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
them.     (Bowles) 

Ball  elay.  A  plastic  white-burning 
clay  used  as  a  bond  in  china  ware 
(Ries).    GaUed  also  Pipe  clay. 

Ball  grinder.  A  piilverlser  or  disinte- 
grator formed  by  balls  of  metal  In- 
closed In  a  rotating  cylinder.  The 
material  to  be  crushed  Is  broken  by 
the  attrition  of  the  rolling  balls 
(Gentury). 

Balling.  The  aggregation  of  iron,  in 
the  puddling  or  the  bloomery 
process,  into  balls  or  loupa  (Ray- 
mond) 

BalliBg  foraaoe.  1.  A  kind  of  rever- 
beratory  furnace  used  in  alkali 
worka  2.  A  furnace  in  which  piles 
or  fagots  of  wrought  iron  are  placed 
to  be  heated  preparatory  to  rolling. 
(<3entury) 

Balling  head.  An  attachment  at  the 
end  of  a  carding  machine  for  t^ 
ceiving  and  balling  the  wool  silver. 
(Webster)' 

BalUag  iooL  A  tool  used  in  collecting 
into  a  mass  th<e  iron  in  a  puddling 
furnace  preparatory  to  takfiig  it  to 
the  hammer  or  squeeser;  a  rabble. 
(CSentur)r) 
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BftU  Iroiutoae.    L  (So.  Staff.)   Strata 
oontafning'   large    arglllaceoiu    no- 
dales  of  ironstone.     (Gresley) 
8.  Nodolar  iron  ore.     (WdMter) 

lalUstife;  Baliitite.  A  smok^esB  pow- 
der consisting  essentially  of  soluble 
ceilolose  nitrates  and  nitroglycerin. 
It  ia  dark  colored  and  rubbery. 
(Webster) 

Ball  Joint.  A  flexible  pipe  Joint  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  q^here. 
(Nat  Tube  0>.) 

Sail  mia  A  short  tube  mill  {which 
tee)  of  relatively  large  diameter  in 
which  grinding,  is  done  by  steel 
balls  instead  of  pebbles.  The  dis- 
charge is  usually  through  a  screen. 

Ball  ndae.  Same  as  Ball  ironstone,  1. 
(Oentury) 

Ball-Vorton  magaetio  separator.  An 
apparatus  consisting  of  two  revolv- 
.  ing  drums  within  each  of  which  is  a 
series  of  stationary  electromagnets 
extending  the  working  length  of 
the  drum,  but  corresponding  only 
to  a  portion  of  the  periphery.  The 
ore  is  fed  on  the  top  of  the  first 
drum,  and  as  the  drum  revolves, 
the  magnetic  particles  adhere  to  it, 
while  ttie  nonmagnetic  fall  into  a 
tailings  bin  below.  The  magnetic 
partldeSi  beyond  the  magnet  %  are 

.  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force 
against  the  second  drum.  This 
either  rotates  faster  or  has  a  weaker 
magnetic  field  than  the  first  drum, 
so  that  those  particles  least  sf  rongly 
attracted  by  th^  first  drum  fall 
from  the  second,  making  a  middling 
product     (Liddell) 

Ballon  (Fr.).  1.  A  form  of  geological 
upheaval  resulting  In  monntaina,  and 
characterised  by  rounded  domes. 
(Standard) 

8.  The  metal  prolong  fixed  to  a  sine 
oQAdenser. 

Ball  porphyry.  A  variety  of  quartz 
prophyry  in  which  balls,  of  felsite 
are  developed.     (Power) 

Ball  toda.    Crude  soda.    ((Century) 

Ball  stamp  (Lake  Sup.).  A  stamp  for 
crushing  rock,  operated  directly  by 
steam  power,  the  stem  of  the  stamp 
being  at  the  same  time  the  piston 
rod  of  a  steam  cylinder.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Ballstoae.  (Bug.).  L  A  concretion* 
ary  mass  of  crystalline  limestone 
occurring  in  the  form  of  balls,  vary- 
ing greatly  in  sise,  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone.  Called  also  Woolpack. 
(Standard) 

|l  (No.    Staff!.)    An    ancient    term 
for  ironstone^     (Oreal/ey) 
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Ball  Tsla..  A  vein  in  which  nodular 
iron  ore  occurs;  also,  the  ore  itself 
(Standard).  See  alto 'Ball  iron- 
stone^ 1. 

Balmaidem  (Com.).  A  girl  employed 
in  the  mines.     (Standard) 

Balnttoae  (No.  of  Bug.).  Stone  or 
rock  forming  the  rool    (Gresley) 

Balsa  (Hex.).  1.  A  movable  plat- 
form suspended  from  a  cable,  used 
in  timbering  shafts.  8.  A  pool  of 
stagnant  water  in  a  mine.  (Dwlght) 

Baltimorite.  A  grayish-green,  sillcy, 
fibrous,  splintery  serpentine:  pos- 
sibly an  altered  asbestos.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Bamboo.  In  ceramics,  caue-colored 
porcelain  biscuit  (unglazed  porce- 
lain) used  in  makihg  domestic 
utensils.    ( Standard ) 

Bamboo  ware.  In  ceramics,  a  yellow 
variety  of  Wedgwood  ware  named 
from  its  color.     (Standard) 

Baaakite.  A  general  name  given  by 
Iddlngs  to  a  group  of  igneous  rocks 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  chiefiy  in  dikes. 
They  are  porphyrltic  and  richly 
feldspathic.  The  p*henocrysts  are 
labradorlte  and  the  groundmaas 
consists  of  alkali-feldspars.  A  little 
biotite  and  subordinate  augite  may 
be  present  The  group  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  ab- 
sarokite  and  shoshonite.     (Kemp) 

Baaatlte.  A  name  coined  by  B.  t. 
Cotta  In  1865  to  describe  the  diori- 
tlc  rocks  that  are  connected  with  a 
series  of  ore  deposits,  in  the 
Austrian  province  of  the  Banat 
Accurate  microscopical  study  has 
shown  them  to  be  of  such  varying 
mineralogy  that  the  name  has  now 
slight  definite  significance.  The 
rocks  are  largely  quarts-dioritea. 
(Kemp) 

Banco  (Sp.)«  1*  A  carpenter's  bench. 
8.  A  solid  bed  of  mineral  having 
two  faces  exposed.  S.  B.  de  i^iedra, 
any  one  bed  or  stratum  of  stone  In 
a  quarry.  4.  B,  de  tierraf  a  ground 
sin,  a  mud  silL  8.  (Mex.)  Hard 
rock  which  narrows  a  vein,-  or 
makes  it  change  its  course.  A 
horse.     (Halse) 

8.  (Hex.).  The  crucible  of  a  blaat- 
fnmace:'  7.  B.  de  herrur,  a  lione 
shoeing  diop.    (Dwight)    • 

Baaco  de  avlot  (Bp.).  A  bank  which 
advances  funds  for  the  working  of 
mines.    (Halse) 
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BtmC  1.  Slftto  or  other  lock  inter- 
■tratlfled  wltb  coaL  Commonly 
called  Middle  band  in  Arkansas; 
also  Dirt  band,  Snlphur  band,  or 
other  band,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(Steel) 

t.  (Com.)  A  bed  or  seam  of  coaL 
S,  (Sol  Staff.)  A  winding  rope  or 
chain.     (Ored«y) 

Baada  (Meoc.).    1.  Bolt     (Dwight) 
t.  Bphi^ot  a  riyer.     (Halse) 

Band  teate.  A  hand  or  power-actu- 
ated brake  of  a  hoisting  engine,  con- 
tfstlng  of  a  broad  steel  band  lined 
with  blocks  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  which  operates  against 
the  j^nrftiee  of  the  winding  drum. 

of  velnsL    (Dwti^t) 

Banded  strasiuie.  A  term  applied  to 
Telns  having  distinct  layers  or 
bands.  This  may  be  due  to  succes- 
sive periods  of  deposition,  or  replace- 
ment of  some  earlier  rock.  (Far- 
reU) 

Banded  vela.  A  vein  made  up  of  lay- 
ers of  different  minerals  imrallel 
with  the  walls  (Power).  Also 
tailed  Bibbon  Yein. 

Bandera  (Hex.).  A  flag  used  in  sur- 
veying to  mark  points.    (Dwight) 

Bswdtrflla  (Sp.).  A  paper  cone  kept 
in  position  by  a  piece  of  clay,  used 
to  mark  the  position,  of  drill  holes. 

Bsadfal  (8a  Staff.).  A  cage  or,  strict- 
ly speaking,  a  rope  load;  e.  g„  a 
handful  of  men  (Greeley).  Oompmr^ 
Bant 

Bsidwan .  (Bug.).    1.  A  miner  who 
operates  tiie  hoisting  rope  or  band 
(Webster).   Aholstman. 
1  A  loader  or  filler  of  coal,  etc,  un- 
derground.   (Gresley) 

Bttdsteae  (White  Cliff,  N.  S.  W.). 
Fiat  bands  of  a  usually  harder  na- 
tore  than  the  adjoining  strata,  con- 
taining more  or  less  opal«  but  found 
either  Just  above  or  below  the  work- 
able seams  of  opaL     (Power) 

Bsad  wheeL  The  belt  wheel  on  the 
axis  of  the  drum  which  drives  the 
walking  beam  of  a  well  drilL 
(latukls) 

Bttgerts.  (Bug.).  A  coarse  stopping 
for  holding  earth  in  place.    (Hunt) 

Bsiiglng^fleoss  (Bng»).   Ope Ogtches,  1. 

Biajo  (Soot).  An  iron  frame  for 
carrying  a  fUse  dack,  or  valva 
(Barrowman) 


Bank.  1.  (Derb.)  The  face  of  tbm 
coal  at  whidi  miners  are  woridng. 
g.  An  ore  d^KWit  or  coal  bed  worked 
by  surface  excavations  or*  drifts 
above  water-leveL  (Raymond) 
S.  In  Bnglidi  districts  the  area  Im- 
mediately surrounding  the  mouth  of 
a  shaft;  the  landing  at  the  top. 
(dtaance) 

4.  (Gumb.)  A  large  heap  or  stack 
of  minersl  on  th^  surface  of  the 
ground.  8.  To  manipulate  coal,  eten 
on  the  bank.    (Gresley) 

Bank  bots.  Inside  foreman  of  a  mine ; 
a  mine  boss ;  a  mine  captain.    (Roy) 

Bank  elaim.  A  mining  claim  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream.     (Skinner) 

Baak-emglae  (Bug.).  An  engine  at 
the  mouth  of  a  mine  shaft  (Stand* 
ard) 

Banker-off  (Aust).  The  man  who  at- 
tends to  taking  skips  off  the  caga. 
(Power) 

Banket  (Trans.).  1.  A  conglomerate 
containing  sufficient  gold,  or  any 
other  valuable  metal,  to  be  exploited 
as  an  ore  deposit 
g.  (Bug.)  A  stone-masons'  or 
bricklayers'  bench,  on  which  to  trim 
stone  or  brick.     (Standard) 

Baak  head.  The  nearly  lev^  upper 
end  of  an  inclined  plane,  next  to 
the  engine  or  drum.  (C.  and  IC 
M.  P.) 

Bank-head  aaohiaery  (Bug.).  The 
hoisting,  dumping  and  screening 
equipment  at  a  coal-mlnlng  shaft 
(Gresley) 

Baak  keek  (Mid.).  An  ir<m  ho<* 
with  which  the  banksman  pulls  the 
full  cars  off  the  cage.     (Gresley) 

Banking.  1.  (Mid.)  Sorting  and 
loading  coal  at  the  bank.  s.  (Gumb.) 
Heaping  up  minerals  on  the  surface 
for  future  sale.     (Gresley) 

Bank-level  (Tork.).  The  level  head- 
ing from  which  the  bank  is  worked 
(Gentury).    Bee  alto  Bank,  1. 

Bank  of  oveat.  A  row  of  ovens  for 
converting  coal  into  coke.    (Power) 

Bank-oat  (No.  of  Bng.).  To  store  coal 
at  the  surface  when  short  of  wagons, 
or  cars.     (Gresley) 

Bank  plates  (Bug.).  (Tast-lron  sheets 
with  which  a  landing  is  floored  for 
the  more  expeditious  manipulation 
of  cars    (Gresley).    A  turn-sheet 

Bank  right  (Aust).  The  right  to 
dlveft  water  >  to  a  bank  <daim. 
(Dsvies) 
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Baakmaa.  1.  (Bng.).  The  man  In 
attendance  at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft 
who  superintends  the  work  of  sort- 
ing aqd  loading  the  coal  (Qresl^). 
Sometimes  ^Ued  Lander. 
I.  <Aust).    See  Banker-off. 

Bankfwomaa  (Bng.).  A  woman  em- 
ployed at  the  mine,  to  pick  rock 
fropi,  and  clean  the  coal  for  the 
market     ( Oresley ) 

Bank  to  Baak.  A  shift  The  period 
included  between  the  time  a  miner 
arrives  at  the  working  face  and  the 
time  he  leaves  it 

Bank-work  (York.).  A  system  of 
working  coal  in  South  Yorkshire. 
(Oresley) 

Bannock.  1.  (So.  Staff.)  To  hole  on 
the  top  of  a  seam.  t.  (Shrop.). 
Brownish-gray  clay  suitable  for 
making  into  fire  brick.     (Gresley) 

Bafto  (Mez.).  Excess  of  mercury 
added  to  the  torta  to  collect  amal- 
gam.     (Dwight) 

BalloB  (Mez.).  Water  collected  In 
old  mine  workings.     (Halse) 

Banqne  (Sp.).  Underhand  stoping. 
(Halse) 

Banqnear  (Colom.).  To  level  ground; 
to  grade  for  building  purposes,  or 
for  depositing  ore.    (Halse) 

Banqneo  (Oolom.).  Ground  leveled 
for  building  purposes,  or  for  deposit- 
ing ore.     (Halse) 

Baaqneria  (Bol.).  In  alluvial  mining, 
a  thick  bed  of  blocks  of  granite, 
schists,  and  quartz.     (Halse) 

BanqnlUos  (Sp.).  Stools  on  which 
the  marquetai  are  placed.  (Miu. 
Jour.) 

Bant  (Derb.).  A  certain  number  of 
men,  usually  three  or  four,  who, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  cages, 
used  to  ride  up  and  down  a  shaft 
sitting  in  short  loose  pieces  of  chain 
attached  to  a  hemp  rope,  with  their 
knees  pointing  inward  toward  the 
center  of  the  shaft  There  were 
usually  two  bants,  the  lower  or 
bottom  bant  which  was  composed 
of  men,  and  the  upper  or  foaley 
bant  which  was  made  up  of  lads  a 
few  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  men 
(Gre.sley).  Comftare  Bont  1;  alio 
Tacklers. 

Bar.  1.  A  drilling  or  tamping  rod. 
9.  a  vein  or  dike  crossing  a  lode. 
(Hanks) 

S.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other 
material,  especially  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  or  harbor,    i.  A  placer  de- 


posit, generally  sobmergsd.  In  €li» 
slack  portion  of  a  stream  (Web- 
ster). Accumulatioas  of  gmvel 
along  the  bants  of  a  strsain,  and, 
whl<^  when  worked  by  the  miners 
for  gold,  are  called  Bar  diggings 
(Hanks) 

8.  A  length  «f  timber  placed  hari- 
sontally  for  supporting  the  roof. 
(Gresley).  Synonym  for  Gai^pleoe 
In  Australia.    €.  See  Sinker  bar. 

Baraboo.  A  Monadnock  which  has 
been  buried  by  a  series  of  strata 
and  subsequently  reezposed  by  the 
imrtial  erosion  of  these  yoon^sr 
strata.     (Lahee,  p.  822) 

Barba  (Mez.).    Fire-bridge;  (Dwlglit) 

Barbados  earth.  A  deposit  consisting 
of  fossil  radiolariana.  See  TrlpolL 
(Ohamberlin,  vol.  1,  p.  680) 

Barbados  tar.  The  dark  green  or  bladE 
petroleum  of  Barbados,  which  waa 
formerly  widely  used  In  medldne. 
(Bacon) 

Barbotlne.  A  thin  day  paste  used  la 
low  relief  ornamentation  of  pottery. 
(Standard) 

Bar  diggings  (Pac).  Ck>ld-waahAig 
claims  located  on  the  bars  (shallows) 
of  a  stream,  and  worked  when  the 
water  is  low,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
aid  of  cofferdams  (Raymond). 
See  aUo  Bar,  4,  and  Diggings. 

Bardlglio  marble.  An  Italian  stone 
obtained  on  Montalto,  on  the  south- 
ern borders  of  Tuscany.     (Merrill) 

BardrUL  A  drill  similar  to  the  tripod 
drill,  but  mounted  on  a  bar  sap- 
ported  by  four  legs.     (Bowles) 

Bare  (Eng.).  To  strip  or  cat  by  the 
side  of  a  fault  boundary,  etc- 
(Gresley).    To  make  bare. 

Bareqnear  (O>lom. ) .  In  placer  mining, 
to  eztract  as  much  of  the  pay  gravel 
as  possible,  without  method,  ieaving 
the  overburden  untouched.    (Halse) 

Bareqneo  (O>lom.).  Extracting  the 
rich  ore  by  crude  meana     (Halse) 

Bareqaero  (Golom.).  A  placer  miner 
who  uses  crude  methods  of  alluvial 
washhdg  (Halse).  A  spoiler.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Barfo  Saturday  (Nf.  of  Eng.).  The 
Saturday  upon  which  wages  are 
not  paid.     (Gresley) 

BariTs  procett.  A  method  of  protect^ 
ing  iron  from  rusting  by  ozidlaiBC 
it  with  superheated  steauL  (Web- 
ster) 
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PdMon  of  mine  workBd  by 
on  eontiact.    (O.  and-.M.  H. 


j-awm  (Newc.).   Men  who  work 

by  the  bargain  or  contract     (lAln. 
Jour.) 


L-work  (No.  of  ESng.).  Under- 
sroond  work  done  by  contract,  e.g. 
drlTtng  headings,  road  laying,  etc 
(Gredfiy) 


s  (Soot).  Sheets  of  iron,  stiic, 
or  wood,  used  in  wet  shafts  or  work- 
ings, for  dlYOkting  the  water  to  one 
side.     (Barrowman) 

Barilla.  An  iinpnre  sodinm  caibonate 
and  8nl|»hate  obtained  by  bnming 
various  species  of  land  or  marine 
^ants;  soda-ash.  Used  in  making 
glasB^  soap,  etc    (Standard) 

Baxiag.  1.  A  making  bare ;  an  nncov- 
erin^  (Webster).  See  Stripping,  2. 
t.  Tlie  surface  soil  and  useless 
strata  OTerlying  a  seam  of  coal, 
day,  iron-stone,  etc,  whidi  has  to 
be  removed  preparatory  to  working 
tlie  mineral.  (Gresley) 
S.  The  small  coal  made  in  under- 
cutting a  coal  seam.    (Webster) 

Barlte.  Suq;>hate  of  barium,  BaSO«; 
also  called  HeavyHspar,  from  its  hif^ 
spedilc  gravity.  When  finely  ground 
it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  certain 
paints,  especially  in  place  of  white 
lead.    Also  called  Parytes. 

Baric  (Hex.).    Barium.     (Dwight) 

Baritlaa  (Sp.).  Heavy  spar;  barite 
(Lucas) 

Baxiam.  A  chemical  element  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  metals  whose 
oxides  are  tiie  alkaline  earths.  It 
is  yellowish  white,  somewhat  mal- 
leable, fusible  at  high  temperature, 
burning  easily  when  heated  in  air. 
Sp.  gr.  3.6 ;  atomic,  weight,  137.87 ; 
symbol,  Ba.  (Oentury).  The  com- 
mercial minerals  are  barite  and 
wltfaerite. 

Barium  lulphate.   Barite,- BaSO«. 

Bsrkevlkite.    A  variety  of  amphlbole 

dose  to  arfvedsonlte  in  composiUoa. 

(Dana) 

Bsxley;  Barley  eoal.  A  steam  slse  of 
anthracite  known  also  as  buckwheat 
No.  8,  sized  on  a  round  punched 
plate.  It  passes  through  i-inch 
holes.  At  some  mines  it  has  to  pass 
over  A-inch  holes  and  at  others  over 
A-lnch  holes.  The  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  rec- 
ommended that  with  a  screen  with 
cfrcolar  holes,  barley  shall  pass 
through  tk-lncb  holes  and  pass  over 
A-lnch  holes. 


Banaaster  (Derb.).  A  mining,  oflldal 
who  collects  the  dues  or  royalties, 
presides  over  the  barmote,  etc 
(From  Germ.  Bergm^ter).  (Ray- 
mond) 

Bar  Bilaiag.  The  mining  of  river  bars, 
usually  between  low  and  high 
waters,  although  the  stream  is 
sometimes  deflected  and  the  bar 
worked  bdow  water  level  (C.  and 
11 11  P.).    See  al90  Bar  diggings, 

Banaote  (Derb.).  A  hall  or  court,  in 
which  trials  relative  to  lead  mines 
are  held.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Barney.  A  small  car,  or  truck,  at- 
tached to  a  rope  and  used  to  push 
cars  up  a  slope  or  inclined  plane 
(Raymond).  Also  called  Bullfrog, 
Donlcey,  Ground  hog,  Larry,  Ram, 
Ifule,  and  Track. 

Baraey-pit.  A  pit  at  the  bottom  of  a 
slope  or  plane,  into  which  the  barney 
is  lowered  to  aHow  the  mine  car  to 
run  over  It  to  the  fqpt  of  the  plane. 
(Chance) 

Barahardtite.  A  massive  orange-yel- 
low copper  and  iron  sulphide. 
(Standard) 

Bar  of  groaad  (Bug.).  An  intersecting 
vein  of  different  mineral  substances 
(Balnbridge).    A  horse. 

BaroUte.  Wadsworth's  name  for  rocks 
composed  of  barite  or  celestlte. 
(Kemp) 

Barometer.  An  instrument  f9r  deter- 
mining the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  hence  for  judging 
of  probable  changes  of  weather,  or 
for  ascertaining  the  height  of  any 
asoent,  etc.    (Webster) 

Barometer  holiday  (Derb.).  .Any  day 
on  which  no  work  is  carried  on 
underground,  owing  to  the  very  low 
state  of  the  barometer  (for  instance, 
when  it  drops  below  say  29  inches), 
as  much  fire  damp  may  be  expected 
to-  be  given  off  in  the  mine.  (Gres- 
lay) 

Bar6metro  (Mex. ) .  Barometer. 
(Dwight) 

Bargain  (Sp.).  A  large  bellows  used 
in  iron  worka     (Halse) 

Barqniaa  (Sp.  Am.).  A  large  furnace. 
(Halse) 

Barra  (Mex.).  1.  Bar  or  In^ot.  2.  A 
share  in  a  mine.  (The  ancient 
Spanish  laws  considered  a  mine  as 
divided  into*  24  parts,  each  of  which 
was  called  a  barra.)  B.  viudat  or 
aviadOM  are  non-assessable  shares. 
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whl<&  participate  In  fh«  profits,  bnt 
not  In  the  expenses  of  mining, 
t.  B.  OMuelat  a  bar  with  a  diisel  bit. 
4.  B.  de  platti,  silver  in  bar&  9.  B. 
pica,  or  B.  de  punlo,  a  bar  with  a 
diamond-shaped  point  6.  B.  de 
UfUt,  a  daw  oar  for  drawing  spikes. 
(Dwight) 


One  of  the  principal 
of  Scotland.     (Ba- 


Barraeln  shale 
oil-shale 
oon) 

larrtdara  (Bp.  Am.).  Baking  into 
the  slnice;  scraping.     (Lncas) 

Barraaea  (Sp.).  A  ravine;  a  washout 
made  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
(Hanks) 

Sarsaadite.  A  blnlsh,  reddish,  greeo- 
ish,  or  yellowish-gray  hydrous  fer- 
ric aluminum  phosphate,  (Al  Fe)- 
PO«+2HsO,  found  in  spheroidal  con- 
centration.    ( Standard ) 

larreL  1.  The  water-cylinder  of  a 
pump.  8.  A  piece  of  small  pipe  in- 
sert^ in  the  end  of  a  cartridge  to 
carry  the  squib  to  the  powder.  S.  A 
vessel  used  in  amalgamation.  (Ray- 
mond) 

i.  The  body  of  a  windlass  or  a  cap- 
stan about  which  the  cable  winds. 
(Webster) 

Barrel  amalgamatioa.  See  Barrel 
process. 

Barrel  ohloriaatioa.    See  Barrel  proc- 


Barrel  oopper.  Native  copper  occur- 
ring in  small  masses,  separated 
easily  from  the  matrix  and  shipped 
in  barrels  to  the  smelter  (Webster). 
See  aUo  Barrel  work;  Barrilla,  1 
and  2. 

Barrel  propeis.  A  process  of  extract- 
ing gold  or  sliver  by  treating  the 
ore  In  a  revolving  barrel,  or  drum, 
with  mercury,  chlorine,  cyanide  so- 
lution or  other  reag^t     (Webster) 

Baml  quarts.  A  term  anilied  to  cer- 
tain corrugated  veinlets  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  f6und  In  Novf^  Sco- 
tia.    (Ore  Dep.,  p.  890) 

Barrel-work  (Lake  Sup.).  Native  oop- 
per occurring  in  pieces  of  a  slse  to 
be  sorted  out  by  hand  In  sufficient 
purity  for  smelting  without  me- 
chanical concentration  (Baymond). 
Also  called  Barrel  copper. 

Bairea.  Not  containing  mineral  of 
value  (Duryee).    Not  productive. 

Barreaa  (Mex.).  A  hand  drill,  f of 
blasting.  B,  viva,  a  sharp  drill;  B, 
muertd,  a  dull  drill.     (Dwight) 


Bartesar  (Hex.).  To  drill;  to  IIm  a 
round  of  holes.     (Dwight) 

Barreaane  (Hex.).  To  connect  with 
each  other  (as  two  mines  or  work- 
ings).     (Dwight) 

Barren  cointaet  A  contact  vein*  or 
a  place  in  the  contact  vein,  which 
has  no  mineral.     (Crofutt) 

Barreaero  (Sp.).  1.  A  driller,  t.  A 
boy  who  attends  the  boring  tools. 
(Halse) 

Barrea  ground.  Strata  containing 
seams  of  coal  that  are  not  of  a 
workable  thickness.  In  metal  min- 
ing, ground  that  does  not  contain 
ore.  I 

Barren  aeatnres.  Goal  measures  widi- 
out  workable  seams.    (Standard) 

Barreno  (Hex.).  1.  A  drlU  hole.  t. 
A  communication  between  two  mine 
workings.  3.  3.  en  agua,  a  down- 
ward hole.  i.  B.  en  <eoo,  an  up- 
ward hole.  (Dwight) 
8.  B.  6  techo,  a  drill  hole  In  the 
roof.  9.  B.  terUdOt  a  drill  hole  In 
the  floor.  7.  B.  de  viento,  t^  jumper 
or  chum  drllL    (&alse) 

Barren  selatien«  A  working  cyanide 
solution  that  contains  little  or  no 
precious  metal.  The  term  refers  to 
solution  after  precipitation  of  gold 
or  sliver,  as  distinct  from  pregnant 

SOlutiQUt 

Barrer  (Sp.).  To  swe^.  B.  par 
pena  (Ck>lom.).  To  rake  the  gold- 
bearing  gravel  from  bed  rock  with 
hoes.  B.  un  hoyo,  a  similar  opera- 
tion applied  to  more  limited  areas. 
B,  el  canaldn,  an  analogous  opera- 
tion In  a  ground  sluice.  B.  per 
planea,  to  work  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  gold-bearing  gravel,  when  It  Is 
not  possible  to  clean  up  the  bed 
rock.     (Halse) 

Barrets,  h  (Max.).  A  crowbar.  1. 
B.  perdida  (Peru).  Dead  work  In 
unprofitable  prospecting.     (Dwight) 

Barretero.  1.  (Sp.).  A  borer;  a 
driller.  %.  (Peru).  A  miner  who 
works  with  pick,  crowbar,  and 
wedges.    (Halse) 

t,  (Mex.).  A  flrst-class  miner,  able 
to  locate,  direct,  drill,  and  blast 
holes.     (Dwight) 

Barricade.  An  artificial  mound  of 
earth,  usually  as  high  as  the  eaves 
of  a  magazine  root  erected  to  de- 
flect the  force  of  an  explosion  up- 
ward and  to  protect  the  inclosed 
building  from  flying  objects.  (Du 
Pont) 
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L  A  floUd  block  or  rib  of 
coal,  left  nnworked  between  two  col- 
lieries or  mines  for  lecarity  against 
accidents  (Oresley).  Bee  alio  Bar- 
rier pHlar. 

S.  A  low  ridge  built  by  wave  action 
shore.     (Ohamberlin) 


Barrier  pillar.  A  large  pillar  of  coal 
4eft  at  interrals  to  localize  the  dam- 
age resulting  ftrom  a  crush  or 
squeeze,  inrush  of  water,  or  a  mine 
explosion. 

Barrier  tyftem  (No.  of  E«ng.).  An  ap- 
proved method  of  working  a  colliery 
by  pillar  and  stall,  where  solid 
ribs  or  barriers  of  coal  are  left  in 
between  working  places.     (Qresley) 

Banil    (Sp.).     1.  A   cask   or  barrel. 

%.  B,  de  amalgamaoi6n,  amalgama- 
tion barrel.    (Halse) 

BarriUa  (BoL).  1.  Native  copper  dis- 
seminated in  copper  ore.  fL  Copper- 
ore  concentrate.  8.  Tin-ore  concen- 
trate containing  60  to  70  per  cent 
metallic  tin.  4.  (Oolom.)  In  gold 
mining,  wooden  divisions  in  blanket 
strakes^  copper  plates,  etc.    (Halse) 

Barring.  1.  (Eng.).  The  timbers  ,in 
the  workings  for  keeping  up  the 
roof.  S.  (Scot).  The  timber  wall- 
ing or  casing  of  shafts.  8.  (Tork). 
Using  an  Iron  bar  to  remove  loose 
rocks  after  blasting.     (Oresley) 

Bazzlag-down.  1.  Removing  loose 
rocics  in  the  roof  of  a  mine  by 
means  of  a  bar.  S.  Loosening  ore 
in  a  bin  by  means  of  a  bar,  so  it 
win  flow  through  the  chute. 

BanlBC  lerap.  Prying  adhering  scrap 
metal  from  runners,  ladles,  or 
Aimmers.    (WiUcox) 

Barrio  ( Hex. ) .  A  settlement   ( Luqas) 

Barro  (Sp.).  1.  Clay,  loam,  mud, 
earth,  t.  B.  de  oUeros,  potters*  clay. 
S.  Argillaceous  marl.  4.  (Colom.) 
Overburden  of  auriferous  alluvial 
deposits.  5.  (Braz.)  A  layer  of 
fine  sand  mixed  with  clay.    (Halse) 

Barrow.  1.  A  vehicle  in  which  ore, 
coal,  eta,  is  wheeled.  8.  (Corn.) 
A  heap  of  attle  or  rubbigli ;  a  dump. 
(Raymond)  S.  A  wicker  basket  in 
which  salt  is  put  to  drain.  4. 
(Eng.)  A  mountain  or  hill.  (Web- 
) 


Barrow  man  (Eng.).  One  who  con- 
veys coal  underground  in  a  wheel- 
barrow from  the  working  placep  to 
the  haulage  ways  (Gresley).  Also 
celled  Putter. 


Barrow  tram.  A  shaft  or  handle  of  a 
wheelbarrow.    (Webster) 

Bars  (Eng.).  Strong  timbers  placed 
horizontally  for  supporting  Ixmrds 
by  which  the  faces  of  the  excava- 
tion for  a  tunnel  are  supported. 
The  **  crown-bars "  siqyport  tiie  iq^ 
per  part  of  the  excavation;  the 
''side  bars*'  the  lateral  portions. 
(Simms) 

Barrow-way  (Newc).  A  level  through 
which  coal  or  ore  is  wheeled. 
(Raymond) 

Bar  lereea.  A  device  for  sq;Nu:ating 
different  sizes  of  coal.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  parallel  inblined 
bars  '  at  regular  distances  apart 
along  which  the  coal  slides  by  grav- 
ity.   See  also  Grizzly.     (Steel) 

Bar-timbering.  A  system  of  support- 
ing a  tunnel  roof  by  long  top  bars 
while  the  entire  lower  tunnel-oore 
is  taken  out,  leaving  an  open  space 
for  the  masons  to  run  up  the  arch- 
ing. Under  certain  conditions  the 
bars  are  withdrawn  after  the  ma- 
sonry is  completed,  otherwise  they 
are  bricked  in  and  not  drawn. 
(Ihlseng) 

BarUeU  .  Uble.  A  three-shelf  table 
driven  by  an  eccentric  that  gives  it 
a  vanning  motion.  Ore  and  water 
are  fed  on  the  upper  shelf  giving 
two  products,  heads  and  tailings. 
The  latter  are  retreated  on  the  sec- 
ond shelf,  and  tbe  tailings  go  to  the 
third  or  lower  shelf  for  retreatment 

Bartoliaa      (Mex.).    A      watchman^s 
house     at     the     mine-entrance. 
(Dwight) 

Barybiotite.  A  variety  of  biotite  con- 
taining barium  oxide.     (Standard) 

Barysphere.  The  central  or  deep  In- 
terior portions  of  the  earth,  pre- 
sumably composed  of  heavy  metals 
or  minerala  It  is  contrasted  with 
Lithosphere,  the  duter  stony  shell 
(Kemp).    Also  called  Pyrosphere. 

Baryta.    Barium  oxide. 

Baryta  green.  A  pigment,  essentially 
barium  manganate.     (Webster)    * 

Baryta  white.  A  pigment  made  of 
barlte,  BaS04. 

Barytes.    Bee  Barite. 

Baryto.  A  combining  form  denoting 
the  presence  of  barium,  as  In 
frorytocalcite,  and  borv^ocelestite. 
(Standard) 
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Barytooaloite.  A  carbonate  of  barimn 
and  calcium,  BaCOk.CaOOi.    (Dana) 

Baial  cleavage.  Same  as  pinacoidal; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  pina- 
cold,  i.  e.,  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  elongation.     (Butler) 

Baial  ooaglonerate.  A  conglcmierate 
or  coarse  sandstone  forming  the 
lowest  member  of  a  series  of  re- 
lated strata  which  lie  unconform- 
ably  on  older  rodu.  It  records 
the  progressive  encroachment  of  the 
seabeach  on  the  former  dry  land. 
(Standard) 

Baial  plane.  A  plane  parallel  to  the 
lateral  or  horizontal  axes  of  a  crys- 
tal.    (Webster) 

Basalt  A  word  of  ancient  but  un- 
certain etymology.  It  is  employed 
as  a  rock  name  in  Its  restricted 
sense  for  porphyrltic  and  felsitic 
rocks  consisting  of  augite,  olivine 
and  plagioclase  with  varying 
amounts  of  a  glassy  base  which  may 
entirely  disappear.  In  a  broader 
sense  the  basalt  or  basaltic  group 
is  used  to  include  all  the  dark,  basic, 
volcanic  rocks,  such  as  the  true 
basalts ;  the  nepheline-,  leucite-,  and 
melilite-basalts ;  the  augitites  and 
limburgites;  the  diabases,  and  me- 
laphyres.     (Kemp) 

Basalt  glass.  A  black  glasqr  form  of 
basalt     (Webster) 

Basaltio.  Pertaining  to,  formed  of,  or 
containing  basalt;  as  basaltic  lava. 
(Webster) 

Basaltio  hornblende.  A  variety  of 
hornblende  found  in  volcanic  rocks. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Basaltifona.  In  the  form  of  basalt; 
columnar.     (Webster) 

Basaltine.  1.  Same  as  Basaltic  8. 
Same  as  Augite.    (Standard) 

Basalting.  1.  A  pavement  made  of 
blast  furnace  slag.  8.  The  process 
or  operation  of  covering,  as  a  road, 
with  slag.     (Standard) 

Basalto  (Sp.).    Basalt     (Mln.  Jour.) 

Basalt  ware.  In  ceramics,  a  variety 
of  Wedgwood  ware  with  a  black 
body.     (Standard) 

Basaalte.  A  very  old  term,  first  used 
as  a  synonym  for  Basalt;  also 
formerly  applied  to  the  black,  finely 
crystalline  quartzite,  used  by  old- 
time  workers  in  the  precious  metals 
as  a  touchstone  or  test-stone  by 
which  to  distinguish  gold  from  brass 
by  the  streak.  This  variety  was 
often  called  Lydian  stone  or  Lydite. 


Basanite  is  now  universally  em- 
polyed  for  those  volcanic  rocks  that 
possess  a  porphyritic  of  felsitic  tex- 
ture and  that  contain  i^gioclaae, 
augite,  olivine  and  neph^ine  or  leu- 
cite, one  or  both,  each  variety  being 
distinguished  by  the  prefix  of  one  or 
the  other,  or  of  both  of  the  last 
named  minerals.     (Kemp) 

Basanitoid.  A  term  suggested  by 
Backing  for  basaltic  rocks,  without 
definite  nepheline,  but  with  a  glassy 
base.     (Kemp) 

Bisoula  (Mex.).  A  scale  for  weighing 
ore  charges.     (Dwight) 

Base.  1.  A  compound  capable  of  re- 
acting with  acids  to  form  salts. 
8.  The  basal  plane  of  a  crystal.  S. 
The  ground  mass  of  a»  fused  magma, 
eq;)ecial1y  if  glassy  or  not  visibly 
crystalline,  fifee al«o Basis.  4.  Aline 
in  a  survey  which,  being  accurately 
determined,  in  length  and  position 
serves  as  the  origin  for  computing 
the  distances  and  relative  positions 
of  remote  points  and  objects  by  tri- 
angulation.  9.  The  point  or  line 
from  which  a  start  is  made  in  any 
action  or  operation ;  as,  a  price  used 
as  a  unit  from  which  to  calculate 
other  prices  is  often  called  Base 
price.  6.  Of  little  comparative 
value,  as  metals  inferior  to  silver 
and  gold,  which  are  precdous  metals. 
Alloyed  with  an  inferior  metal. 
(Webster) 

7.  The    artificial    foundation    of    a 
pavement     (Bacon) 

Base  bullion.  The  commercial  name 
for  argentiferous  lead,  as  distin- 
guished from  silver  or  gold  bullion. 
Compare  Bullion,  1.  (Hofman,  p. 
347) 

Base  eourse.  The  first  or  lowest 
course  of  a  wall,  as  of  a  foundation. 
Also  called  Foundation  course. 
(Webster) 

Base  goods.  A  term  generally  used  to 
denote  a  material  made  by  treating 
phosphate  rock  and  some-  nitroge- 
nous substance  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Hair,  leather,  scrap  fur,  wool  waste, 
feathers,  shoddy,  etc.,  are  the  ni- 
trogenous materials  most  often  used. 
Base  is  made  with  the  same  ma- 
chinery that  is  used  for  making  acid 
phosphate,  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation are  about  the  same.  (Amer. 
Fert  Hand  Book,  1917,  •  p.  41) 

Base  level  1.  The  level  below  which 
a  land  surface  can  not  be  reduced 
by  running  water.     (Webster) 

8.  To  reduce  by  erosion  to  or  to- 
ward a  base  leveL    (Standard) 
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Hue.  A  line  taken  as  the  foanda- 
tion  of  operations  In  trigonometrical 
and  geological  surreys  (Emmons). 
See  al90  Base,  4. 

Basement  complex.  A  series  of  rocks 
of  great  ol>scurlty  and  complexity 
beneath  the  domlnanOy  sediment- 
ary rocks.  They  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  known  series,  bat  since  they 
are  not  the  true  base  or  foundation, 
they  are  properly  termed  the  Ar- 
chean  complex  (Chamberlln).  The 
rocks  of  the  Archean  system. 

Base  met«L  Any  metal  as  Iron,  lead, 
etc,  which  Is  altered  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  etc..  In  contrast  with  the 
noble  or  precious  metals.  (Wd>- 
ster) 

Baseness.  1.  Liability  to  rust.  9. 
Inferiority  due  to  alloy.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Bash  (So.  Wales).  To  fill  with  rub- 
bish the  spaces  from  which  the 
coal  has  been  mined.     (Qresley) 

Basic.  1.  In  chemistry,  performing 
the  office  of  a  base  In  a  salt;  hav- 
ing the  base  in  excess.  9.  Haying 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  the 
base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid. 
(Gciatary) 

S.  In  geology,  a  general  descriptive 
term  for  those  Igneous  rocks  that 
are  comparatively  low  In  silica. 
About  56  or  50  per  cent  Is  the  su- 
perior limit  Compare  Acidic. 
(Kemp) 

S.  In  furnace  practice,  a  slag  in 
which  the  earthy  bases  are  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  to  form  a 
neutral  slag  with  the  slllea  present 
(Raymond) 

Basic  lining.  A  lining  for  furnaces, 
converters,  etc.,  formed  of  non- 
siliceous  material,  usually  limestone, 
dolomite,  lime,  magnesia,  or  iron 
oxide.      ( Raymond ) 

Basic-lining  process.  An  improvement 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  in  which, 
by  the  use  of  a  basic  lining  in  the 
converter  and  by  the  addition  of 
basic  materials  during  the  blow.  It 
Is  po&sible  to  eliminate  phosphorus 
from  the  pig  iron,  and  keep  it  out 
of  the  steel.     (Raymond) 

Basic  price.  As  applied  to  the  price 
of  metals,  it  is  that  figure  at  which 
the  price  is  a  minimum.  See  Nor- 
mal price.     (H.  G.  Hoover,  p.  86) 

Basic  process.  See  Bn  sic-lining  process. 

Basic  rock.  A  term  rather  loosely 
used  in  litholo^y.  generally  to  mean 
one  of  the  following:  (a)  An  Igneous 


rock  containing  less  than  55  per  cent 
of  silica,  tree  or  combined.  (5)  An 
Igneous  reck  in  which  minerals  com- 
paratively low  In  silica  and  rich  in 
the  metallic  bases,  such  as  the  ampM- 
boles,  the  pyroxenes,  biotite,  and 
olivine,  are  dominant  (c)  Very 
loosely,  an  igneous  rock  composed 
dominantly  of  dark-colored  minerals. 
In  all  three  senses  contrasted  with 
add. 

The  term  Is  misleading  and  unde- 
sirable and  is  going  out  of  use.  As 
used  in  the  first  sense  above  it  is  be- 
ing replaced  by  aubailicio  and  as 
used  in  the  second  sense  it  should  be 
replaced  by  mafic  or  by  some  term 
denoting  the  dominant  mineral  or 
iQlnerals.     (La  Forge)    See  Basic,  2. 

Basic  salt.  A  salt  in  which  the  acid 
part  of  the  compound  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  the  bonds  of  the 
base.     (Dana) 

Basic  slag.  The  slag  produced  In  steel 
making  in  the  Thomas  furnace,  in 
which  a  basic  calcareous  or  mag- 
neslan  lining  is  used  in  the  con- 
verter, and  lime,  either  alone  or 
with  oxide  of  iron.  Is  added  to  the 
charge  of  metal.  Phosphorus  is  re- 
tained in  the  slag  and  carried  off. 
(Standard) 

Basic  stceL  Steel  made  by  the  basic 
process.     (Standard) 

Basin.  1.  A  large  or  small  depression 
in  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  low- 
est part  of  which  may  be  occupied 
by  a  lake  or  pond.  8.  An  area  or 
tract  haying  certain  common  feat- 
ures throughout,  particularly  a 
tract  where  the  strata  dip  from  all 
sides  toward  a.  center.  (Webster) 
S.  A  natural  depression  of  strata 
containing  a  coal  bed  or  other 
stratified  deposit  4.  The  deposit 
Itself.     (Raymond) 

Basiaiag.  In  geology,  a  settlement  of 
the  ground  In  the  form  of  basins, 
in  many  cases,  at  least,  due  to  the 
solution  and  transportation  of  un- 
derground deposits  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  Such  basining  produces 
numerous  depressions,  from  those  of 
a  few  square  yards  to  those  50 
square  miles  in  area,  in  the  high- 
plains  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     ( Standard ) 

Basis;  Base.  A  term  employed  to  de- 
scribe that  part  of  n  fused  rock  mug- 
mh  that  in  cooling  falls  to  crystallise 
as  recognizable  minerals,  but  chills 
as  a  glass,  or  related  amorphous 
aggregate.  It  differs  thus  from 
groundmass,  which  is  the  relatively 
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fine  portion  of  m  poipbyiitlc  rock  as 
dlBtinguished  from  the  phenocrysts. 
(Kemp) 

Baiker  (Eng.)*  Old  cloth  use  to  ooTer 
wet  holes  to  pieTent  splashing  while 
drilling.    (Bainbridge) 

Basket  (So.  StafC).  1.  A  shallow  pan 
into  which  small  coal  is  raked  for 
loading  into  cars.  S.  (Leic)  A 
measure  of  weight  (2  cwt]^  occa- 
sionally used  in  Bast  Lancashire. 
(Oresley) 

S.  A  group  of  several  wooden  stakes 
placed  In  the  form  of  a  small  circle 
to  mark  and  protect  a  point  used  in 
surveying. 

Batoaomelan.  A  variety  of  hematite 
containing  titanium  oxide.  (Stand* 
ard) 

Basque.  A  llniiig  for  crucibles  or  fur- 
naces; generally  a  mixture  of  clay, 
etc,  with  charcoal  dust  (Ray- 
mond) 

Bass;  Batt.  Same  as  Bind.  See  eUo 
Bat,  3. 

Basset.  (Derb.)  1.  An  outcrop;  the 
edge  of  a  stratum.     (Raymond) 

8.  The  shallow  or  rise  side  of  a  work- 
ing.    (Gresley) 

9.  To  incline  upward  so  as  to  ap- 
pear at  the  surface;  to  crop'  out. 
(Webster) 

BsMet  edge  (Eng.).  The  actual  out- 
crop of  a  seam  or  bed,  where  it  ap- 
pears at  the  surface.    (Gresley) 

Bassetlag.  1.  Outcropping.  8.  The 
cropping  out  or  appearance  of  rock 
on  the  surface  of  a  stratum,  or 
series  of  strata.    (Ontuir) 

Bastard.    1.  Of  unusual  make  or  pro- 
portion ;  of  abnormal  shape.    (Web- 
ster) 
i.  A  hard  massive  bowlder  or  rock. 

Bastard  granite.  A  quarry  term  for 
gneissic  granites.    (Ries) 

Bastard  qnarts.  A  miner's  term  for  a 
white,  glassy  quarts  without  other 
mineralisation. 

Bastard  whin  (Eng.).  Very  hard 
rock,  but  not  so  flinty  as  to  l>e  called 
whin.    (Q.  G.  Greenwell) 

Bastlnehto  (Mex.).  Miner's  lunch* 
eon.    (Dwlgfat) 

Bastlta.  Schiller  spar.  An  altered 
enstatite  or  bronsite  having  approxi- 
mately the  composition  of  serpen- 
tine.   (Dana) 


Bastnistte.  A  graaay,  wax-yeiknr, 
carbonate  of  oeriom  melals,  crystal- 
lising in  the  monocUnlc  «yatan. 
(Dana) 

Bastoalte.  A  greenish-brown  ndca  that 
is  doaely  related  to  phlogoiiAta. 
(Standard) 

Basara  de  pleno  (Hex.).  Lead  dross. 
(Dwight) 

Bat.  L  A  plate  of  gelatin  used  in 
printing  on  pottery  or  porcelain 
over  the  glaze.  (W^Mter) 
fL  (Leic  So.  StafC.)  Bee  Baffle,  % 
Batting  out  gas  was  formerly  a 
regular  though  unsafe  thing  to  do. 
(Oresley,  1888) 

8.  (Bug.)  A  compact  black  bitumi- 
nous shale  whidi  splits  into  fine 
laminae.  Is  often  interstratified  in 
layers  with  coaL  Also  spelled  Batt, 
or  Bass.    (Redmayne) 

Bat&B  de  pledra  (Pern).  A  stone 
plate  on  which  ore  samples  are 
ground.     (Pfordte) 

Bateh.  1.  A  quantity  of  material  des- 
tined for  one  operation.  8.  A  quan- 
tity of  material  produced  at  one 
operation.  8.  The  mixture  of  raw 
materials  which  by  fusion  is  con- 
verted into  glass.  (Webster) 
4.  (Oom.)  The  quantity  of  ore  sent 
to  the  snrfaoe  by  a  pair  of  men 
(Raymond).  Also  called  Batch  of 
ore. 

Bate.  1.  (So.  Staff.)  To  excavate  or 
lower  the  floor  of  a  mine  (Gresley). 
Compare  Brush,  8. 

Batea  (Hex.).  A  wide  and  shallow 
vessel,  usually  of  wood,  used  for 
panning  ore.    tl^wight) 

Bate  barrel  (Leic).  After  drawing  a 
number  of  barrels  of  water  out  of 
a  sump,  the  flrst  barrel  for  which 
there  is  not  suflldait  water  to  fill  it. 
(Gresley) 

Bateque  (Lower  C3aL).  Deposits 
formed  by  spring  water,  as  in  a 
ravine  or  at  the  foot  of  a  hllL 

Bateria  (Max.).    Battery.     (Dwight) 

Batework  (Newc).  Short  work.  (Mln. 
Jour.) 

Bath.  1.  A  medium  as  sand,  oil,  wa- 
ter,  or  air  for  regulating  the  tem- 
perature of  anything  placed  in  or 
upon  it;  also  the  vessel  containing 
such  a  medium.  (Webster) 
8.  A  mass  of  molten  material  in  a 
furnace^  or  of  solution  In  a  tank. 
(Raymond) 
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totek  (Ens.).'  A  fine  calcareous 
and  sIllceonB  material  wed  for 
pnHahIng  and  deanaing  metal  ob- 
Jecta:  originally  found  near  Bath, 
and  usually  presaed  into  brick. 
(Standard) 

Bath  metal.  Any  one  of  several  varie- 
ties of  lurasa.     (Webster) 

BathoUte.     See  Batholith. 

Batholltii.  A  name  suggested  by  Suess 
for  the  huge  Irregular  masses  of 
Plutonic  rocks  that  have  crystallized 
in  depth  and  that  have  only  been 
exposed  by  erosion.  The  word  is 
also  spelled  batholite,  bathylite,  and 
batholith.  The  last  named  is  now 
.  generally  preferred.     (Kemp) 

BathoUtlde.  Pertaining  to,  originating 
in,  or  derived  from  a  batholith. 
(Standard) 

Bath  o9lite.  A  subgroup  of  the  Low 
oolite  (Jurassic)  of  England 
(Standard).    See  aUo  Bath  stona 

Bath  ftoae.  A  creamy  limestone  from 
the  Bath  oOlite,  soft  and  easily 
worked.  It  was  used  for  building 
in  England  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.     (Standard) 

BathvilUte.  An  amorphous,  fawn- 
brown,  opaque,  very  friable  oxygen- 
ated hydrocarbon  from  Torbane  HiU, 
Scotland;  It  is  Insoluble  In  benxol 
and  is  related  to  Torbane  Hill 
min^nL  See  aUo  Torbanita  (Ba- 
con) 

BathyUte.    See  Batholith. 

Bathymetrie.  Relating  to  meaonre- 
ment  of  depths;  usually  applied  to 
the  ocean.    (Sloan) 

Batlbelte  (Max.).  A  company  of 
miners  working  a  stope  of  high-grade 
ore.    (Dwlght) 

Batiee.  An  indination  or  bevel  given 
to  the  upper  timbers  <tf  a  shaft ;  as 
the  sliaft  has  a  downward  and  out- 
ward batice  of  1  inch  to  the  foot 
(Standard).    See  also  Batter,  1. 

Batiag  (Bug.).  Lowering  a  drift  or 
road  (Bainbridge).    See  also  Bate. 

Batir  (Oolom.).  1.  To  break  up  and 
carry  away  auriferous  gravels  by 
water.  8.  B,  el  tnontef  to  explore 
the  mountainsL     (Halse) 

Bat-prlatlag.  The  act  or  process  of 
decwating  glazed  porcelain  by 
means  of  a  ^atln  pad.  The  lines 
of  the  pattern  are  transferred  in 
Unsded  oil  ftom  an  Incised  plate  to 
the  pad,  and  thence  to  the  porcelain. 


and  this  oil  Impression  is  then 
dusted  with  metallic  pigment  which 
is  fixed  by  firing.     (Standard) 

Batt  (Eng.).  Shale;  hardened  clay, 
but  not  fire  clay.  Same  as  Bend 
and  Bind  (Chance).   See  also  Bat,  8. 

Battage  (Fr.)     The  operation  of  pul- 
verizing  or   incorporating   the    in- 
gredients of  gunpowder  by  the  old 
'method   of  stamping   with   pestlas. 
(CTentury) 

Batten.  A  strip  of  wood  used  for 
nailing  across  two.  other  pieces  to 
bold  them  together  or  for  covering  a 
crack.     (Webster) 

Batter.  1.  The  inclination  of  a  f^oe 
of  masonry  or  of  an  inclined  por- 
tion of  a  frame  or  metal  structure. 
C.  and  M.  M.  P.)  Also  called  Bat- 
tice. 

9.  A  puste  of  clay  or  loam.  S.  A 
mallet  for  flattening  wet  clay  on  the 
batting  blodc     (Webster) 

Battered  set.  A  set  of  mine  timbers 
in  which  the  posts  are  inclined. 
(Sanders,  p.  164.) 

Battery.  1.  A  set  of  stamps  in  a 
stamp  ndll.  See  also  Machine,  4L  8. 
A  bulkhead  of  timber.  8.  The  plank 
closing  the  bottom  of  a  coal  chute. 
(Raymond) 

4.  A  platform  on  which  the  miners 
stafid  in  thin  steep-pitching  beds  of 
coal.     (Chance) 

5.  See  Blasting  machine.  8.  See 
Storage  battery. 

Battery  -  amalgamation.  Amalgama- 
tion by  means  of  mercury  placed  In 
the  mortar  of  a  stamp  battery. 
(Raymond) 

Battery  assay.    See  Pulp  assay. 

Battery  of  holes.  A  number  of 
charges,  in  drill  holes,  fired  simul- 
taneously with  an  electric  current 
(Bowles).  Also  called  Multiple 
shot. 

Battery  of  ovens.    See  Bank  ef  ovens. 

Battery  solution.  A  cyanide,  or  plain 
alkaline  solution  added  to  the  ore 
when  being  crushed  in  a  stamp  mill. 
(B'ulton,  p.  34) 

Batting  blook.  In  ceramics,  a  plaster 
slab  on  which  plastic  clay  is  beaten 
before  going  to  the  whirling  table. 
(Standard) 

Battu-uji  (Malay).  Touchstone. 
(Lock) 

Bata  Blawi  (Sumatra).  A  red  stone 
supposed  to  be  an  infallible  sign  of 
gold.     (Lock) 
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Bauleao  (Sp.  Am.).  Pyrite  with  coble 
crystallization.    (Lucas) 

BauUte.    See  Krabllte. 

Baulk.    See  Balk,  1. 

Banm-pott  (York.).  Calcareous  no- 
dules found  in  the  shale  forming  the 
roof  of  the  "Halifax  hard"  coal 
seam.     (Qresley) 

Bauxite.  Hydrated  alumina.  Essen- 
tially AUOt.2H.O  (Dana).  The 
principal  ore  of  aluminum. 

Bayeno  twin.  A  twin  crystal  of  a 
kind  shown  by  orthoclase,  in  which 
the  twining  plane  Is  the  clinodome, 
resulting  in  a  nearly  square  form. 
(Webster) 

Bayin  (Eng.).  Impure  limestone. 
(Standard) 

Bawke  (Eng.).  A  bucket  fov  raising 
coal  (Standard).  See  also  Bowk,  1 
and  2. 

Bay.  1.  An  open  space  for  waste  be- 
tween two  packs  in  a  longwall  work- 
ing.   See  also  Bord.    (O.  and  M.  M. 

P.) 

8..  An  inlet  of  the  sea  usually 
smaller  than  a  gulf,  but  of  the 
same  general  character.     (Webster) 

Bayou.    1.  A  sluggish  or  stagnant  in- 
let or  outlet  from  a  lake  or  bay,  or 
one  connecting  two  bodies  of  water. 
(Standard) 
8.  See  Oxbow. 

Bay  salt.  The  large  crystalline  salt 
of  commerce,  especially  that  ob- 
tained from  sea  water  by  evapora- 
tion in  shallow  pits  or  basins  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.     (Webster) 

Bayshon  (Som.).  An  air  stopping. 
(Gresley) 

Basofla  (Peru).  Waste  rock.  (Dwight) 

Beach.  The  washed  shore  of  a  sea  or 
lake.     (Hitchcock) 

Beach  combing.  Working  the  sands  on 
a  beach  for  gold,  tin,  or  platinum. 
(O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Beach  placers.  Placer  deposits  either 
on  a  present  or  ancient  sea  beach. 
There  are  a  series  of  these  at  Nome, 
Alaska,  known  there  as  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  beach,  etc.,  due  to 
change  of  shore  line. 

Bead.  1.  The  globule  of  precious 
metal  obtained  by  the  cupellatlon 
process.  8.  A  glassy  drop  of  flux, 
as  borax,  used  as  a  solvent  for  a 
color  test  for  several  mineral  earths 
and  oxides  before  the  blowpipe. 
'Webster) 


Bead  fumaee.  A  furnace  in  wht^h 
small  cylinders  of  glass  are  rounded 
into  beads.  The  cylinders  are  heated 
to  softening  and  revolved  in  a  drum. 
(Webster) 

Beam  cempats.  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  wooden  or  brass  beam  hav- 
ing sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel 
or  pencil  points,  used  for  describins 
large  circles  and  for  laying  off  dis- 
tances.    ((3entury) 

Bean  ore.  A  name  for  limonite,  when 
found  in  lenticular  aggregations^ 
Called  also  Pea  ore,  when  found  In 
small,  rounded  masses  (Ghester) 
A  coarse-grained  plsolitic  iron  ore. 
(Power) 

Beans  (No.  of  Eng.).  All  coal  which 
will  pads  through  a  half -inch  screen 
or  mesh.     (Gresley) 

Bean-shot.  Copper  granulated  by  pour- 
ing into  hot  water.    (Raymond) 

Bear.  1.  See  Salamander;  <iUo  Sow. 
8.  To  bear  in.  Underholing  or  un- 
dermining; driving  in  at  the  top  or 
at  the  side  of  a  working.    (Chance) 

Bearer  bar.  One  of  the  bars  which 
support  the  grat^ars  in  a  furnace. 
(Century) 

Bearers.  1.  (So.  Staif.)  Women  for- 
merly employed  to  carry  coal  out 
of  the  mines.  (Qresley) 
8.  Heavy  timbers  placed  In  a  shaft 
at  intervals  of  30  to  100  ft.  to  sup- 
port the  shaft  sets.  They  are 
usually  put  beneath  the  end  plates 
and  dividers,  jand  rest  in  hitches 
cut  in  the  wan.  Also  used  to  sup- 
port pumping  gear. 

Bearers'  way  (Scot.).  An  underground 
road  or  passage  along  which  the 
bearers  carry  coaL     (Barrowman) 

Bearing.  1.  The  course  or  direction  in- 
dicated by  a  compass.  8.  The  strike 
or  course  of  a  vein.  S.  The  points  of 
support  of  a  beam,  shaft,  or  axle. 
(Steel) 

Bearing  door.  A  door  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  and  regulating 
the  amount  of  ventilation  passing 
through  a  portion  of  the  mine. 
(Oresley) 

Bearlng-in.  The  depth  of  an  under- 
cut, or  holing,  from  the  face  of  the 
coal  to  the  end  of  the  under-cut 
(Steel) 

Bearing  pit  (Scot.).  A  shaft  up  which 
coal  was  (in  former  3*ears)  carried 
by  bearers.     (Barrowman) 

Bearing  road  (Scot).  See  Bearer's 
way. 
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BMtflmf  ijftea  (Bng.).  The  employ- 
ment  of  women  to  carry  coal  oat  of 
the  mine.    (Gresley) 

Bearlag^ap  pattey.  A  pnlley  wheel 
fixed  in  a  frame  and  arranged  to 
tighten  or  take  up  the  slack  rope 
In  endlees  haolagei    (Orealey) 

Bearlat'ap  stop.  A  partition  or  brat- 
tice of  plank  tliat  serves  to  conduct 
air  to  a  fiice.    (imseng) 

Bean  (D^b.).  Galcareoos  nodules  of 
day-ironstone.    (Qresley) 

;t  (Bng.).    1.  The  surface  outcrop 
of  a  load  or  bed.     (Da vies) 
t.  (Com.)    To  Btope.     (Pryce) 

t  away.  A  process  of  working 
hard  ground  by  wedges  and  sledge 
hammers.     (Slcinner) 

ter.  L  (No.  of  fing.)  An  Iron 
rod  for  packing  the  stemming  on  a 
charge  of  powder  in  a  drill  hole. 
(Webster) 

t.  (Mid.)  A  wooden  mallet  for  con- 
solidating, or  packing,  the  clay  in 
building  a  wall  or  dam  to  make  it 
air-tight     (Gresiey) 

.t-haad  (Bng.).  A  hand  whicli, 
from  being  vesicated  or  blistered 
with  hard  work,  has  festered.  (G. 
O.  Greenwell) 

.ameatite.  A  variety  of  heulandita 
(Dana) 

iudte.    6ee  Bauxite. 

verlte.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
oopper,  lead,  and  ferric  iron  ChiO.- 
PbO.FewDi.2SOi.4ZI«0.  (U.  S.  GtopL 
Surv.) 

Bedto;  Btehs  (Bug.).  A  deep  conical 
instrument  about  26  inches  long,  and 
Weii^ing  6  pounds.  The  hollow  part 
extends  16  inches  up  into  the  tool, 
and  is  It  Inches  in  diameter  at  .the 
kfwer  end,  and  tapers  to  I  inch«t 
line  upper  end.  It  is  used  for  ex- 
tracting the  bottom  portion  of  ja 
broken  set  of  rods  from  a  bore-  hole. 
(G.  O.  Greenwell) 

BsshllitTt  An  incrustation  of  hydrous 
ealdum  borate,  HtGaB«Ou,  found  as 
a  deposit  at  the  boric  acid  lagoons 
of  Tuscany.     (Standard) 

Betfke  test  In  optical  mineralogy,  a 
test  for  relative  indices  of  refrac- 
tion.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Beetairel  rayi.  Badiations  from  ura- 
nium ccMupoundSb    (Webster) 

Bed.  !•  The  smallest  division  of  a 
stratmed  series,  land  marked  by  a- 
more  or  less  well  defined  divisional 


plane  from  its  neighbors  above  and 
Mow.     (Kemp) 

t»  A  seam  (ft  deposit  of  mineral, 
later  in  origin  than  the  rock  below, 
and  older  than  the  rock  above;  that 
Is  te  say,  a  regular  member  of  tkb 
series  of  formations,  and  not  an  in- 
trusion (Raymond).  A  deposit,  as 
of  ore  (or  coal),  parallel  to  the 
stratification..  (Standard) 
S.  That  portion  of  an  outcrop  or 
f^ce  of  a  quarry  which  occurs  be- 
tween two  bedding  planes.  (Budc- 
ley) 

4.  The  level  surface  of  rock  upon 
which  a  curb  or  crib  is  laid,  (Gres- 
iBy) 

$,  The  bottom  of  a  water  course,  or 
of  any  body  of  water,  g.  A  mass 
or  heap  of  anything  (as  ore),  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  bed.  (.Welh 
ster) 

Bed  eialm  (Aost).  A  mining  dalm 
lying  on  the  bed  of  a  stream.  (Da- 
vies) 

Bedded.  Applied  to  rocks  resultilif 
from  consolidated  sediments,  and 
accordingly  exhibiting  planes  of 
separation  designated  bedding 
planesL     (Sloan) 

Bedded  deposit  fSee  Bedded  fortua- 
tion. 

Bedded  f ormatioa.  A  formation  which 
shows  successive  beds,  layers,  t>r 
strata,  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  formed  (Farrell).  A  bedded 
deposit  *^ 

Bedded  vela.  Properly  *'bea  vein** 
(Lagerffonff  of  the  Germans) ;  a 
lode  occupying  the  position  of  a  bed, 
that  is,  paraUel  with  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  in^osini  rocka  (^iiy- 
moi^d)    See  aUo  Bed,  2. 

Bedded  Toloane.  A  volcano  whose 
crater  consists  of  layers  of  tuifs 
and  lava  sheetSL     (Oentury) 

B^ddlaf.  1.  The  exact  equlvaleni  of 
stratification,  or  occurrence  In 
strata  or  beds  (Gentury).  ifae 
alto  Bed,  1  and  2. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  coke,  ore, 
flux,  eta,  in  layers  for  storage  or 
treatment 

Bedding  fault  In  geology,  a  dislooa- 
tton  whidi  follows  planes  of  strati- 
fication.   (Standard) 

Bedding  plaaei.  The  planes  or  sur- 
faces separating  the  Individual  la- 
minn  or  beds  of  a  sedimentary  rock. 
(La  Forge)    fifee  aUo  Stratification 


Beds.    A  miner's  pickaxe,  (Raymond) 
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Bedford  limettone.  A  light-colored 
oQUtic  limestone  from  Bedford,  Indi- 
ana (Webster).  Much  used  as  a 
bnilding  stone. 

Bed  joint  A  horisontal  joint  (Web- 
ster). See  al9o  Bedding  itiane. 
Originally  horizontal,  bat  may  be 
found  Inclined  due  to  later  upllftitg. 

Bedplate.  1.  An  iron  plate  forming 
the  bottom  for  a  furnace.  S.  A 
heavy  plate  for  supporting  an  engine 
or  other  heavy  machinery.  (Web- 
ster) 

Bedroek.  The  solid  rock  underlying 
auriferous  gravel,  sand,  clay,  etc., 
and  upon  which  the  alluvial  gold 
rests  (Roy.  Coul).  Any  solid  rock 
underlying  soil,  sand,  clay,  etc. 

Beds  of  pauage.  Beds  in  which  the 
fossils  or  rocks,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  those  contained  either  in 
the  bed  above  or  the  bed  below,  in- 
dicate the  transition .  character  of 
the  deposit     (Standard) 

Bedstone.  In  milling,  tLc  lower  or  sta- 
tionary millstone.    (Oentury) 

Bed  vein.    See  Bedded  vein. 

Bedway.  An  appearance  of  stratiflca- 
cation,  or  parallel  marking,  in 
granite.     (Raymond) 

Beeoh  coaL  Charcoal  made  from  beech 
wood.     (Oentury) 

Beeehet  (Scot).     Strips  of  hardwood 
fastened  to  pump  rods  to  save  them 
y^trom  wear  at  the  collars.    (Barrow- 
man) 

Beeliive  eoke.  Ooke  made  in  a  beehive 
oven.     (Webster) 

Beehive  oven.  An  oven  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coke,  shaped  like  the  old- 
fashioned  beehive  (Raymond). 
The  volatile  products  as  tar,  gas, 
and  ammonia  nre  not  saved. 

Beekite.  A  crytocrystalline  variety 
of  quartz,  resembling  chalcedony, 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  lime- 
stone, as  coral,  or  shells,  with  silica. 
(Standard) 

Beele  (Prov.  Bug.).  A  mining  pickax 
with  both  ends  sharp.     (Standard) 

Beerbaohite.  A  name  given  by  Ohelius 
to  certain  small  dikes,  asodated 
with  and  penetrating  large,  gabbro 
masses,  and  having  themselves  the 
composition  and  texture  of  gabbro. 
Hie  name  was  coined  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  questionable  sepa- 
ration of  the  dike  rocks  from  large, 
Plutonic  or  volcanic  masses  of  the 
same  mineralogy  and  stroctore. 
(Kemp) 


Beer  stone  (Eng.).  An  arg^lllaceogs 
and  siliceous  fireiestone  dug  from 
quarries  at  Beer,  ten  miles  veest  of 
Lyme  Regis,  at  the  passing  of  the 
chalk  Into  the  greensand.  (Roberta) 

Beetle  (Bug.).  A  small  compresaed- 
air  locomotive  employcMl  on  the 
haulage-ways  at  Newbottle  Collier^ 
les.    (6.  0.  Greenw^) 

Beetle-ttone.  A  nodule  of  copiolitic 
Ironstone,  so  named  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  Indosed  coproUte 
td  the  body  and  limbs  of  a  beetle. 
(Oentury) 

Before  breast  Rock  or  vein  material, 
which  still  lies  ahead.  (O.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Behead.  In  geology,  to  cut  off  and 
capture  by  erosion  the  upper  portion 
of  a  watercourse:  said  of  the  en- 
croachment of  a  stronger  stream 
upon  a  weaker  ona    (Standard) 

Bekko  ware.  A  yellow-brown  splashed 
pottery  made  in  Japan.  It  resem- 
bles tortoise  sheU.     (Oentury) 

Belgian  oven.  A  rectangular  oven 
with  end  doors  and  side  flues  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Belgian  prooest.  A  process  most  com- 
monly employed  in  the  smelting  of 
zinc  Roasted  since  ore,  mixed  with 
a  reducing  material,  as  coal  or  coke, 
is  placed  in  retorts  which  oonsist 
of  cylindrical'  pipes  of  refractory 
material  closed  at  one  end,  of  a 
length  and  diameter  convenient  for 
charging  and  cleaning  them.  A 
number  of  these  retorts  are  placed 
slightly  inclined  in  a  properly  con- 
structed furnace.  The  open  ends  of 
the  retorts  are  covered  with  a  sheet- 
iron  hood  to  which  are  connected 
short  conical  sheet-iron  pipes  dis- 
charging the  molten  zinc  downward. 
(Gk>esel) 

Belgian  sine-furnace.  A  furnace  in 
which  zinc  is  reduced  and  distilled 
from  calcined  ores  in  tubular  re- 
torts (Raymond).  These  furnaces 
may  be  classified  as  direct-fired  and 
gas-fired,  but  there  is  no  sharp 
division  between  these  systems, 
which  merge  Into  one  another  by  dif- 
ficulty definable  gradations.  Bach 
class  of  furnace  may  be  subdivided 
Into '  recuperative  and  nonrecupera- 
tive,  but  heat  recuperation  In  con- 
nection with  direct  firing  Is  rar& 
(Ingalls,  p.  428). 
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BeU.  1.  Orarhangtng  ro<±  of  bell-like 
form,  not  lecorely  attadied  to  the 
mine  roofL  ''Pot"  Is  the  coamKm 
AiiEansas  term.  (Steel) 
t.  A  gong  need  as  a  Bignal  at  mine 
shaftB.  1.  To  signal  by  ringing  a 
belk 

AeUamd.  1,  (Bng.)  Dusty  lead  ore. 
(Balnbridge) 

t.  A  form  of  lead  poisoning  to 
which  lead  miners  ate  subject  (O. 
and  M.  11.  P.) 

BeU-amd-hopper.    See  GniMmd-oone. 

Ben-and-spigot  Joint  The  nsual  term 
for  the  Joint  In  cast  Iron  pipe.  Bach 
piece  Is  nmde  with  an  enlarged  dl-, 
ameter  or  bell  at  one  end  Into  whldi 
the  plain  or  spigot  end  of  another 
piece  Is  Inserted  when  laying.  The 
Joint  is  then  made  tight  by  oemeot 
oakiun,  lead,  rubber, 'or  other  salt- 
able  substance  whldi  Is  drlyen  in 
er  callDed  into  the  bell  and  axonnd 
the  spigot    <Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

BeU  orank  (Scot).  A  triangular  Iron 
frame  used  to  change  the  direction 
of  .reciprocating  motion.  (Barrow- 
man) 

BeUed  (Bng.)  Widened.  Said  of  the 
enlarged  portion  of  a  shaft  at  the 
landing  for  running  the  cars  past 
the  shaft,  and  for  caging.     (Qxes- 

i?y) 

BeUeek  porcelain.  An  extremely  thin 
ware^  decorated  with  a  nacreous 
luster  suggesting  the  Interior  of 
ehells,  made  originally  In  Bellieek, 
Ireland^  and  since  successfully  Imi- 
tated in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  else- 
where.    (Standard) 

Ml  holes.  1.  Holes  dug  or  excava- 
tions made  at  the  section  Joints  of 
a  pipe  line  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
pairs.  (Moore  v.  Hole  Natural  Gas 
Cto.,  66  Southeastern,  p.  565) 
S.  A  conical  cavity  in  a  coal-mine 
roof  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  large 
concretion ;  or,  as  of  a  bell-mold. 

Belliei.  Wldenlngs  In  a  vein  (Power). 
Bee  aleo  Belly. 

BeUite.  An  explosive  consisting  of 
five  parts  of  anunonlum  nitrate  to 
one  of  nietadlnltrobenzene,  usually 
with  some  potassium  nitrate.  (Web- 
ster) 

BeU  metal.  A  hard  bronze,  contain- 
ing sometimes  small  proportions  of 
bmi,  zinc,  or  lead,  but  ordinarily 
consisting  ef  78  parts  copper  to  22 
tin,     (Baymond) 


BeU-metal  ere.      (Oom.)     An   cariy' 
name  for  tin  pyrites,  so  called  en 
account  of  its  bronze  color.    (Obes- 
ter) 

« 

B^-meld;  Bdl-awnld;  BeUmeath 
(Som.).  A  conical  shaped  patch  of 
a  mine  roof,  probably  originating 
with  the  fossils  called  eigiUariat  or 
the  roots  'of  trees  (Qresl^).  .Bee 
aUo  BeU,  1. 

BeUowt.  An  Instrument  or  machine 
for  blowing  fires  or  for  ventilating 
purposes.     (Webster) 

BeU-pit  (Derb.).  A  mine  worUM 
argiUaceous  ironstone  by  a  system 
called  Bell-work  (Qrealey).  Bee 
eieo  BeU-work.. 

BeU  prdeeti..  8^  BeU*8  di^hosphorlz- 
in^  process. 

Bells.  Signals  fbr  loweclng  and  hoist- 
ing the  bucket,  skip,  or  cage  fai  a 
shaft  Usually  given  by  b^ls,  the 
nmnber  of  strokes  Indicating  the 
nature  of.  the  load,  the  place  for 
stopping,  etc     (Weed) 

BeU  serew;  Screw  heU.  An  internally 
threaded  bell-shaped  iron  bar,  for 
recovering  broken  or  lost  rods  in  a 
deep  bore  hole.  Bee  alio  Biche. 
(Greeley) 

BeU's    dephosphorislBg    prooess.    The 

removal  of  phosphorus  from  molten 
pig  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace,  lined 
With  iron  oxide  and  fitted  with  a 
mechanical  rabble  to  agitate  the 
bath.  Red-hot  iron  ore  is  added. 
Bee  alio  Krupp's  washing  process. 
(Raymond) 

BeU-saeave  (Aust);  A  sheave  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  used  in 
connection  with  the  maln-aad-taU 
system  of  rope  haulage  at  curves, 
so  as  to  keep  the  rope  dose  to  the^ 
ground.     (Power) 

BeU-work.  L  (Derb.).  A  system  of 
working  an  ironnstooe  measure'  by 
upward  underground  excavations, 
around  the  .shafte  (raises)  in  the 
form  of  a  bell  or  cotie  (Gresley). 
Compare  MiUing. 

t.  A  method  also  used  in  working 
salt  deposits.     (Standard) 

Belly.  A  bulge,  or  mass  of  ore  Ui.  a 
lode.     (Skinner) 

BeUy-helve  (Bug.).  A  forge^ feammer, 
lifted  by  a  cam  which  acts  about 
midway  between  the  fulcrum  and 
the  head.    (Baymond) 

BeUy-pipe.  A  flaring  mouthed  blast 
pipe  in  an  iron  furnace.  (Stand- 
ard) 
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Belonetlte.  A  white  traiuqparait  mag- 
nefliam  molybdate,  %igUoO^  crystal- 
lising Id  the  tetragonal  ayatem. 
(Dana) 

Beloalte.  A  rod-shaped  or  dulHdiaped 
microscopic  embryonic  crystal  In  a 
glassy  rock.     (Kemp) 

Belt  1.  A  zone  or  band  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  rock  strata  exposed  on 
the  surface  (Boy.  Com.).  Compare 
Zone. 

S.  A  continuous  strap  or  band  for 
transmitting  power  from  one  wheel 
to  another,  or  (rarely)  to  a  shaft, 
by  friction.    (Standard) 

Beluglte.  A  name  based  upon  the 
Beluga  Biver,  Alaska,  and  suggested 
by  J.  E.  Spurr  for  a  transition 
group  of  plagioclase  rocks  between 
his  diorltes  and  diabases.  Spurr  re- 
stricts the  name  diorite  to  those 
plagioclase  rocks  (without  regard 
to  the  dark  silicate)  whose  plagio- 
clase belongs  in  the  andesine-oligD- 
clase  serlea  The  diabase  group,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  those  whose 
plagioclase  belongs  in  the  labrado- 
rite-anorthite  series.  Belugites  with 
a  porphyritic  texture  and  a  fine- 
grained or  aphanitic  groundmass 
are  called  Aleutitea     (Kemp) 

Ben.  1.  (Scot).  Inward ;  toward  the 
workings;  the  workmap's  right  to 
enter  the.  pit  S.  The  day's  work  of  a 
youth,  indicating  the  proportion  of  a 
man's  tesk  which  he  is  able  or  al- 
lowed to  put  out  la  termed  quarter- 
ben,  half-ben,  three-quarter-ben. 
(Barrowman) 

S.  A  mountein  peak:  a  word  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  names  of  many 
of  the  highest  summits  of  thj  monn- 
teins  of  Scotland,  as  Beo  Neyls. 
((?entury) 

Benoh.  1.  One  of  two  or  more  diri- 
sions  of  a  coal  seam,  separated  by 
slate,  eto.,  or  simply  separated  by 
the  process  of  cutting  the  coal,  one 
bench  or  layer  being  cut  before  the 
adjacent  one.  8.  To  cut  the  coal 
in  benches.  (Baymond) 
S.  A  terrace  on  the  side  of  a  river 
or  lake,  hairing  at  one  time  formed 
Ito  bank.  (Power)  See  aito 
Benches. 

4.  A  small  tram  or  car  of  about  7 
cubic  (eet  capacity  used  for  carry- 
ing coal  from  the  face  to  the  chute 
down  which  it  is  dumped  to  the 
gangway  platform  for  reloading 
Into  larger  cars.  0.  (Leic).  To 
wedge  the  bottoms  up  below  the 
holing.    (Oresley) 

f.  A  level  layer  worked  separately 
«•«  a  mine.    7.  A  group  of  letorto  in 


an  oven  or  furnace;  also  the  coat' 
plete  oven  or  fuiteace  conteining  a 
set  or  group  of  retorte  for  generat- 
ing  illuminating  gas.  (Webster) 
a.  (Bag.).  A  ledge  left,  tn  tunnel 
construction  work,  on  the  edge  of  a 
cutting  in  earth  or  in  rock. 
(Simms) 

9.  (Scot).    A  landing  place.     (Bar- 
rowman) 

Beaeh-aad-beaeh  (Ark.).  .That  plan 
of  mining  coal  in  a  room,  which  re- 
quires the  blasting  of  the  two 
benches  of  coal  alternately,  each  e 
little  beyond  the  other  (Steti). 
Also  called  Bench   forking. 


Benoh   diggings.     Blver  placers 
subject  to  overflows  <0.  and  M.  Mi»£;) 
£fe0  ai90  Bench  jJaosTS. 

Benchers  (Eng.1,  H^n  employed, In 
the  mine  at  me  bottom  of  inclined 
planes.     (Qreslej) 

Beashes.  A  name  i^iplied  to  ledeeaef 
all  kinds  of  rock  that  are  ahaped 
like  steps  or  terraces.  They  may  be 
developed  either  naturally  In'  the 
ordinary  processes  of  land  degrada- 
tion, faulting,  and  the  like;  or  by 
artificial  excavation  in  mines  and 
quarries.     ( Kemp  ) 

Beaeh  gravel  (Yukon  and  Alaska). 
Gravel  beds  which  occur  on  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  above  the  present 
stream  bottoms,  representing  parts 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream  when  it  was 
at  a  higher  level.  Regarded  by  Ty- 
rell  as  the  terminal  moraines  of 
small  glaciers.    (Ore  Dep.,  p.  8^) 

Beashiagf  1.  (Eng.)  Bee  holing.  To 
break  the  bottom  coal  with  wedges 
when  the  holing  is  done  In  t)ke 
middle  of  the  seam.  a.  (ChesL) 
The  lower  portion  of  the  rock-salt^ 
bed  worked  in  one  operation.  (Gree- 
ley) 

S.  See  Bench,  8.     (Simms) 
4.  (Eng.).     Benches  collectively  as 
In  a  mine     (Webster).     See   aUo 
Bench,  6. 

Benching  shot  (Scot)  A  shot  placed 
in  a  hole  bored  vw tically  downward 
In  an  open  face  of  work.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Beaebiag-ap  (Newc:).  Working  on 
the  top  of  coal.     (Raymond) 

Beaeh  nark,  a  mark,  the  elevation  at 
which  is  known  or  assumed  and  used 
as  a  reference  point  by  a  surveyor. 

Beaeh  plaoeri.  Placers  in  ancient 
stream  deposite  from  60  to  800  feet 
above  present  streama.  (U.  8.  QeoL 
Surv.,  Bull.  2S8,  p.  88) 
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*Mf    .VtCCSDSOUS 

nMtiiiliig  fimii  4  to  8  or  9lBdi«i 
kxDg  by  aivroKliiMitely  2  lodiii  wide 
MdvAnrtng  la  thlckzMMMf. .  In  use 
It  ^eoesnJIj  rests  on  the  artlssn's 
beodit  whence  *  its  nam^  ' ;  Some 
bench  stiMieB  sre  inade  drciilar  for 
thoee  who  .prefer  the  rot^  motion 
In  diarpenlng' chisels  and  similar  in- 
(Ptke) 


leaeh  wosrUac  The  system  of  work- 
ing-one or  more  seams  or  beds  of 
mineral  by  open,  working  or  strip- 
plhg,  in  stages  or  steiw  (G.  and 
K.  H.  P,).  Also  called  Bench-and- 
hencfa. 

.Beaehy.    Forming  fkseaiient  .beddies:. 
said  of  a  lode.    ^ Standard) 

lenft  (Com.).  Indnratecl day;  a  term 
applied  by  the  miner  to  any  hard- 
ened argillaceons  sobstandft.  Bee 
oteo  Bind,  X    (Whitney)  . 

l«Bi  away;  or,  4way  (No.  of  Bng.). 
Anexdamatlon  meaning  ta  raise  the 
cage  in.  the  shaft     (Clresle^) 

Btaisr  <Bng:>  An  iron  loop  on  pnmp 
cylinders-. for  itttaching  a  hoisting 
rope.    (Bainbridge) 

Beading  ttrest.  The  stress  prodnced 
In  the  outer  libers  of  a  r<^)e  by  bend* 
lag  o?er  a  sheave  mr  dmm.  (0. 
M.  P.) 

Beadi.    See  Caisson  disease. 

Bead  ay;  Bend  np  a  bit  (Bng.)  An 
order  to  raise  the  cage  'slowly,  so 
that  It  may  be  instantly  stopped 
on  the  order  '*Hold*'  behir  glTen. 
(O.  a  Oreenw^) 

Beaedeiaeidn  (Sp.).  As  used  iaBngUsh 
usually  means  the  reduction  of  ores. 
(RiOiBond) 

Beaeflelar  (Sp.).  1.  To  work  or  im- 
prove a  mine*  ,1.  To  derive  profit 
from  working  a  mine.  (Halse) 
1*  (Hex.)  To  treat  ores  for  ex- 
traction of  metallic  contents;  to 
henefldate.     (Dwlght) 

Beaeieiate.  1.  To  work  or  improve, 
as  a  mine.  t.  To  reduce,  as  ores. 
(Standard) 

Beaeieiation.  The  reduction  of  ores. 
(Webster) 

Beieido  (Sp.).  1.  The  working  of 
mlnedL  S..  Profit  derived  from  work- 
ing a  mine.  S.  Metallurgical  proc- 
earn.  B.  4e  eoso,  the  caldron  or 
hot  smalgamation  process.  B.  de 
khrro,  amalgamation  reduction  with 
the  addition  of  fragments  of  iron. 


B.  do  40l9gi:tb»  pgMs 
oolf*  ln;]l«d.of.«mflf<«lrsi;,r.  B.  4e 
pettt^.40.pUtt^  amalgamation  vedne- 
tlon  with  thin  addition  of  tflver  anull- 
gam.  B.  do.fg#io,!tiia-paM  or  cold 
amalgamation  process.  B,  4e  lon^ 
tee,  the  BVtolbCTg'  or  bitfr^'  amalga^ 
matioD  prooesft  B.  per  ekmmreel6%, 
the  cyimlde  process.  B,  par  dUn^- 
ftMfdfi,  the  dilorlttatldn  process.  B. 
por  feepo,  reduction  by  ttnelting, 
i.  B.  do  nMolet,  medianical  prepa- 
ration of  ores ;  ore  dressing. .  (Halse) 

Ben-Htyl  (OortL).  A  stream,  where 
tin  ore  is  found.    (Davies) 

Bealtslte.  A  bhie  barlum-titahliDn 
silicate,  BaTISicOi,  so  tar  found  oiriy 
tn  Catlfomia.  Used  as  a  gem.  (U. 
S.  QeolL  Suit.) 

Bank  (iBng.).  The  working  facif  of  a 
coal  bed  (Bahibridge).  A  variation 
of  Bench. 

« 

Bent  1.  (Seot).  The  «DbaideDee  of 
roof  near. working  f^os,  sl  p.  a  bent 
rool    (Gresley) 

t.  A  framed  section  placed  togiBthttr 
on  the  ground,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  a  vertical  position.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  (Derb.).  An  offshoot  from  a  vein. 
(Hooson) 

Bentonite,  A  bedded  plastic  day 
which,  swells  very  greaUy  upon  wel- 
ting.   tU.  8.  Ck»l.  Surv.) 

Bensiae.  A  colorless.  Inflaminabie  and 
volatile  liquid  obtained  from  petrji^ 
leum  by  fractional  distillation  dndt 
consisting  of  various  hydrocarbons. 
Called  also  Petroleum  spirit  (Btand*. 
ard) 

Benstanni.   A  distillate  from  American 
petroleum   <k>nsi8ting   of   hydroGar^> 
bona  chiefly  of  the  marsh-gas  series. ' 
(Bacon) 

BenspUae.    1.  The  more  volatile  por- 
tion  obtained  on   redlstflliiag  lien-^ 
sine;  boiling  point  about  70*<4I6*  Q 
Often  used  as  synonyinou.-  with  B^n- 
slne,     (Bacon) 

S.  A  mixture  containing  boxane, 
helptane,  octane,  and  other  paraffins, 
petroleum  spirit  or  legroin.  (Stand- 
ard) 

BcasoyL  Th^  oommerdal  name  ap- 
plied to  a  mixture  of  substances, 
Including  benzene  and  its  hdmo- 
logues.     (Mltzakis) 

Beraaalte.  A  foliated  and  cblunmar 
red  to  reddish-brown  hydrous  ferrle 
phosphate.  (Dana) 
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BoriftB  v«L  IBMMintlilly  a  revol^liig 
circular  tioiigli,  set  at  an  Inclination 
of  about  46  deg.  canjring  a  large 
twll  or  drag,  and  used  to  amalga- 
mate the  gold  or  sUrer. 

Berea  saaditoae.  Berea  grit.  A  rode 
formation  consisting  of  fine-grained 
sandstone  and  grit,  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  base  of  th^  Carbonif- 
erous system  in  Ohio.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  building  stone  and  for 
grindstones,  and  Is  one  of  the  prln- 
dpal  oil-bearing  formations  of  the 
State.    (La  Forge) 

Berengelite.  A  dark  brown,  resinous, 
asphalt-like  mineral,  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  but  nearly  insoluble  in  po- 
tassium hydroxide.  Found  near 
Arica,  Peru.     (Bacon) 

Beiesite*  A  name  coined  by  Boee  for 
a  muaooTite-gnmite  that  forms  dikes 
In  the  gold  district  of  BeresoTSk 
In  the  Urals.  It  is,  therefore,  prac- 
tically a  synonym  f6r  aplite,  as 
earlier  defined,  but  some  of  the  bere- 
sites  have  since  been  shown  to  be 
practically  without  feldspar  and  to 
form  a  very  exceptional  aggregate 
of  quarts  and  muscoTite.     (Kemp) 

lergmehl;  BergsMaL  1.  An  Infusorial 
earth,  sometimes  eaten  mixed  with 
meal  or  bark.  Galled  aU .  Mountain- 
meal,  fi.  A  white  effloreseence  of 
caldte,  resembling  cotton.  •Galled 
also  Bock-meal  and  Fossfl-fturina. 
(Standard) 


Bergaelitmr    (Pr.)     An 
mines.     (Qresley) 


inspector  of 


BifgtehniBA  (Ger.).  In  geology,  a 
rifting  and  faulting  in  a  solid  mass 
«<  wotSk  or  tfadal  loa.     (Standard) 

Btkf^ttD.    /GTotiTIlL 

Berlle  (Sp.).  Bwjl;  B.  verdemar, 
aquamarlnei     (Halse) 

BsrUn  btaa.  In  optical  mineralogy, 
an  anomalous  interference  color  of 
the  first  order.    (A.  F.  Bogers) 

BsrUn  iron,  A  soft  iron,  containing 
phosphorous,  making  very  fine 
smooth  castings,  and  used  for  orna- 
ments and  Jewelry.     (Standard) 

Bermellte     (Sp.).       Vermilicm;     an 

earthy  Taiiety  of  cinnabar.    (Halse) 

■         '.         ■ 

Bernardo*!  prsosit.  A  method  for  the 
electric  welding  of  liop.    ((Soesel) 

Berthtaite.  A  solphlde  of  antimony 
and  lion«  of  a  dark  stsel-graj  color, 
FeS.SbiSt.     (Dana) 


Bertiamdtte.  A  bHlUant,  transparat. 
colorless,  hydrous  ftlodnnm  sllleatab 
H^USUGi,  crysUUlBlng  In  ttm 
orthorhomble  aystem.     (Standard) 

Bertraad  lent.  In  optical  mineralocy, 
a  small  lens  Inserted  In  the  micro- 
scope tube  to  magnify  the  Inter* 
ferenoe  figure.    (A.  F.  Bogers) 

BeryL  A  gludnum-aluminum  silicate, 
8010A1i(V6S1Gb.  Used  as  a  gem 
when  clear  and  w^  colored.  The 
grass-green  variety  Is  known  as 
emerald;  light-green,  beryl;  blue- 
green,  aquamarine.  Gontalns  14  per 
cent  glucina  (gludnum  oxide). 
(U.  S.  CtooL  Surv.) 


BerylliaB.    fifes  Oludnum. 

Beryllold.  In  crystallography,  a 
solid  inclu4ed  under  twenty-four 
similar  scalene  triangular  faces. 
(Standard) 

Bersellaaite.  A  copper  selenlde, 
GuaSe,  having  a  silver  white  color 
when  fteshly  broken.     (Webster) 

Berselllte.  A  massive  bright,  yellow, 
brittle  calcium-magnesium-manga- 
nese arsenatiB^  (Oa,Mg,Mn  )tAmOb. 
(Dana) 


ler.  A  product  of  tiie 
.process,  as  Bessemer  steel:  named 
from  Henry  Bessemer,  who  patented 
the  process  in  1855 :  used  also  attrib- 
utively; as,  Bessemer  converter, 
flame  or  process.    (Standard) 

Bessemer  l^oa.    Pig  Iron  suitable  for 
the  Bessemer  process.     (Baymond) 


Iron  ore  containing 
little  or  no  phosphorus  hence  espe- 
cially suited  f6r  use  in  the  Bessemer 
process.     (Standard) 

Beiiemer  process.  The  process  of  de> 
carburizing  a  bath  of  molten  cast 
iron  by  blowing  air  through  It,  in 
a  vessel  called  a  converter  (Bay- 
mond). Other  impurities,  in  small 
amounts,  are  also  eliminated.  Also, 
by  analogy,  the  enrichment  of  cop- 
per matte  by  blowing  air  throng 
It  when  molten,  thus  oxidising  the 
sulphur  which  escapes  as  Sd.  The 
iron  combines  with  silica,  forming 
a  slag.    See  also  Gcmverting. 


flteel.     Stort  made  by  the 
Bessemv  process.     ((X  and  M.  M. 

P.) 

Betsrjaaliaglte.  A  brownish  yellow 
resin,  obtained  ftom  the  resldne  of 
Jaullngite,  by  the  actloQ  of  ethyl 
ether,  after  treatment  with  carbon 
dlsulphide.     (Bacon) 


OUMNUBX  or  Mnmrci  abd  icnnnuL  uuduhtbt. 
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pvenrtattoo  In  ivhldi  a  hfmwj  ooftl- 
tar  ofl  Is  naed*  £r^  clto  QiOUitliL 

(Halij)      A    qiiartiO0»ip>ld 


(IV.).  Ooncrete  made  after  the 
neneh  fMiion  by  mixiiig  graTel  or 
otlier  material  with  a  mortar  of 
eeoMiit  and  nnd.    (Webster) 

BetrlslMfBhier  (Fr.).  The  mining 
arigliipior  or  manager  of  a  eoal  mine, 
who  is  personally  responsible  for 
tb^  ssf^  of  the  wo^ings.  (Ores- 
taar)      - 

BstrisliipiiB  (Pr.).  A  sketcn  or  rough 
plan  of  nh^ergroond  workings,  to  be 
derJBloped  dnring  the  next  12  months. 
(Oxesley) 

Betranked.  Depttved  of  Its  tronk  or 
BMin  body;  fsid  of  certain  river 
systems,  iHiese  tributaries  In  the 
dtj  season,  fiMr'Iack  of  sufficient 
wtter,  jEslI  to  mite  In  a  main  tronk, 
but  are  dissipated  In  the  arid 
poond.     (Standard) 


Fineness  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver above  the  standard.     (Standard) 

Bitti  lead-reialag  prooettt  An  elec- 
trolytic process  nsing  PbSiF«  addn- 
lated  with  hydrofluoric  add  as  the 
dectrolyte.    (Liddeil) 

Bsttm  (fito-)  Bitomen;  asphaltnm. 
B.  siorpa,  hi  tnmlnons  mail    ( Halse ) 

Besiaatlte.  A  fSerrIc  lead  sulphate  or 
aisenate  ooeorring  In  green  to  black 

^  riMxmbohedral  crystals.  (Bhaller, 
Wash.  Ac  ScL,  toL  1,  p.  112;  19U) 

Isahsyl  (Com.)  A  Uts  stream  (yeln), 
tiiat  Is,  one  rich  In  tin  (Pryce). 
Also  spdled  Ben-HeyL 

Bevd.  1.  The  angle  whidi  one  sor- 
taoe  or  line  makes  with  another 
when  they  are  not  at  right  angles, 
t.  An  Instroment  consisting  of  two 
arms  Joined  together  and  opening  to 
any  angle,  for  drawing  angles  or  ad- 
Jostlnif  the  sarftU!es  of  work  to  a 
gifen  aniJe.  S.  To  dope  or  slant 
(Webster) 

lifvd    gear.    A    gesr    wheel    whose 
Iseth  are  Inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
(Steel) 


Bevdmenl  The  replacement  of  an 
edfe  of  a  crystal  by  two  planes 
eQually  Inclined  to  the  adjacent 
turn.    (Standard) 

Btvd  wheeL    See  Berel  gear. 


(South  Afr.).    A  site 

for  depositing  ore.    (Skinner) 

BmiL   a  facet  of  a  gem.    (Standard) 


Blaid.    See  Bearers,  2. 

Blat;  Byat  (Bng.).  A  timber  stsy  or 
beam  in  a  shaft  (Qresley).  See  dUo 
Bearers,  2. 

Bla¥fsL  Having  two  optic  axes  or 
lines  of  no  doable  refraction.  (Web- 
ster) 

BIbblet  (Derb.).  A  soft  water-bear- 
ing stratum  encountered  during 
diaft  sinking.     (Hooson) 

BIbUey  roek  (So.  Staff.).  A  conglom- 
erate or  pebbly  rock  (Gresley) 

BIbliolite.  A  laminated  schistose 
ro<±;  a  bookstone.     (Standard) 

Blea  (Braz.).  An  indined  portion  of 
a  dulce.    (Halse) 

Btesrbonate.  A  salt  of  carbonic  add 
In  whidi  but  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  is  replaced  by  a  base;  as  bi- 
carbonate of  Boda  NaHGOi,  called 
also  Monocarbonate,  Primary  car- 
bonate, Supercarbonate.    (Standard) 

Bleharra  (Peru).  A  small  furnace 
with  an  Indined  stack.     (Dwi^t) 

Blehe  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  hollow  coni- 
cal-headed tool  for  extricating 
broken  rods  from  bore  holes  (Ores- 
ley).    See  also  Beche. 

Blehloride.  A  salt  In  which  there  are 
two  atoms  of  chlorine,  as  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  HgCHj.    (Standard) 

Blohroaiate.  Same  as  dicromate. 
(Standard) 

Blehroaate  .eelL  A  zinc-carbon  cell 
having  as  the  exdting  fluid  an  add 
bichromate  solution  and  provided 
with  the  means  of  raising  the  zinc, 
or  both  zinc  and  carbon,  from  the 
fluid  when  not  in  use.  E.M.  F. 
about  2  volts.     (Webster) 

liddix  ((>>m.).  A  double  pick,  with 
spoonbill  points,  used  for  excavating 
alluvial  or. surface  earth.  (Stand- 
afd) 

BIdri.  1.  (Anglo-Ind.)  A  process  of 
damadceening  with  silver  on  a 
ground  consisting  of  an  alloy  of 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  blackened  by 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  saltpetv ,  salt,  and  cop- 
per sulphate.  2.  Artides  made  by 
the  foregoing  process;  bldriware. 
CJalled  also  Blddery;  Biddery-ware; 
Bidery ;  Bidri-work ;  Bldry.  (Stand- 
ard) . 

Biebertte.  A  villus,  flesh-red  to 
rose-red  hydrous  cobalt  sulphate, 
HmCoSOu,  crystallizing  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system.     (Dana) 
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lltlilta.  A  biittie,  reatnoiu,  browniib 
blade  hydrocarbon  mineral  from 
Tranoylvania ;  It  baa  a  qpedflc  grav- 
ity of  1.249,  and  dlasolves  In  oonald- 
erable  part  in  carbon  dlsnlpblde  and 
chlorofonn.    (Ba<}on) 

Blfiireaol6n  (8p.).  I.  Tlie  branching 
of  a  vein.  t.  A  branch  road. 
(Halae) 

Blfaroate.  To  divide  Into  two  brUnchea 
(Webster).    8ald  of  an  <nre  y(Bln. 

Blgglng  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  |Millt-ap 
pillar  of  stone  or  other  d^rls  In  a 
working  place  or  heading  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  e.  ff.  'l>lgglng  the 
gob"  ni^^ana,  bnlUUng  a  pack  iO'« 
worked-ont  place.    (Gresley) 

Bigometa  (Sp^).  A  small  anvlL  (Uln. 
J  our.) 

Wgermla  (Mex.).  AnvlL  Bee  sUo 
Tunque.    (Dwlght) 

BIgote  (Bp.).  A  semldrcnlar  taphole 
In  a  fomace.    (Halse) 

Btlea  (Pern).  A  rawhide  receptacle 
In  which  01tered  mercury  collects. 
(Pfordte) 

Hjl  tiinah  (Malay).  Small  nodules  In 
clay  depoelta 

Bildar  (Hind.).  A  digger^  an  exca- 
vator.    (Webster) 

Blldas  (or  Bulldhouse)  (Sa  Staff.). 
The  shift  working  from  6  A.  M.  tUl 
9,  and  sometimes  10  o'dodic.  Is 
termed  a  bUdas.  This  was  orljginally 
denominated  Bulldhouse,  flrom  the 
ftict  of  the  butty  (contract  miner) 
making  so  much  money  that  he  wias 
able  to  build  many  houses  from  the 
exactions  thus  made  upon  the  poor 
men,  who  received  Inadequate  re- 
muneration.   (Mln.  Jour.,  1871) 

Bildsteln  ((3er.).  A  soft  stone;  agal- 
inatoUte.    (Standard) 

Billtronet  (Sp.  Am.).  A  communica- 
tion between  washing  troughs.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Bill  day  (No.  of  Bug.).  That  day 
on  which  colliery  accounts  >are  ex- 
amined.    (Grealey) 


Billet  1.  Iron  or  steel,  drawn  f^om 
a  pile,  bloom,  or  Ingot  Into  a  small 
bar  for  further  manuffitcture.  t, 
A  small  bloom.  (Raymond) 
t.  (Som.).  A  short  timber  prop. 
(Qresley) 

Billeting  roU.  A  set  of  rollers  having 
flattening  and  edging  grooves,  used 
In  lotllhg  Iron  Into  mtedmntable 
bars.    (Gentnzy) 


BiUea  (Fr.y.  1.  tn  t^Btglij  in  aBey 
(if  gold  or  silver  with  son^e  bassr 
metal,  generally' copper  or  tin;  ape- 
dflcally,  a  low  alloy  of  silver  wltk  m 
large  proportion  ef  capper^  used  In 
making  token  and  medalSt  and*.  In 
iome  countries  especially  AUSCrIa, 
coins,  t.  Ooln  struck  ftom  such  an 
alloy.    (Standard) 

BiUot  (Fr.).  Ck>ld  or  silver  In  the 
mass  or  Ingot^  *ntended  for  coinage 
(Standard) 

BlUj.  1.  (Forest  of  Dean).  ;  A  box 
for  holding  Ironstone,  carried  by  a 
boy  In  the  mine.  t.  See  BlUy  iday* 
fair.     (Gresl'ey) 

%.  (Aust)  A  name  used  In  the  der- 
mottt  district  of  Queendand  tot  m, 
bed  of  quartslte  that  caps  tli^'oottl 
(Power) 


Billy  boy.  A  boy  who  attends  ^  filUy 
playfahr.    (a  and  M.  U.  P.) 

BlUy  playfals;  liir^play  .  (Wales). 
A  mechanical  contrivance  for  weii^ 
lug  small  coal  whlidi  passes  throai^ 
the  screen.,    (Greeley) 

Bimbalete  (Fern).  A  crude  -  orMnlll 
operatec^by  two  men.  The  grinder 
Is  a  large  stone  with  a  transveitte 
bar  by  which  a  roddhg  niotlbn  Is 
given.  Also  called  QulmbaMe. 
fDwigfat) 

Blmetali'ni,  The  concun^oit  use  6f 
both  gold  and  silver  as  money  at  a 
flxed  relative  value,  eetabllsbed  Hy 
law;  also,  the  doctrine  advoeating 
such  ujBe.    (Standard) 

Bin-  A  box,  frame,  crib,  or  Inddsed 
place  used  as  a  receptade  foi  afly 
eommodlty  as  coal,  ore,  etc 
(WebsterX 

BIna  (Bug:):  Hard  dayey  substaiAe 
(Balnbrtdge).    A  variety  of  bind. 

Binary  granite.  A  term  more  or  lens 
used  In  older  geological  writlngs'for 
those  varletl^i  of  granite  that  are 
dilefly  quarts  find  feldq;Mur.  It  has 
t^ecently  been  appllQ^l  to  grsinltes 
oontalnlng  two  micas.  .(Kanp), 

Binolief  (Arg.).  Orystals.of  pyrlte 
occurring  UK  «.  gol4.-beax!lQg  icoft- 
S^omerate.     (Halse) 

Blndhl^.  L  (Soip.)^  The  stone  upon 
which  a  bed  {xT  omU  rests.  (Grse- 
ley) 

Bind;  Binds;  Bend  (Derii;)t  I.  ttdo- 
rated  aiglUaceous  shale  er  -dift 
very  commonly  Itpmilng.the  Jfoctii 
a  coal  seam  and  fkrequently  earani- 
Ing  day  Ironstone.  I.  (No.4tng») 
To  hire.    (Greder)  ' 
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BlMder.  L  (Ckyrn.).  BedB  of  grit  In 
shale,  Blat^  or  clay.  See  also  Bind, 
1  (Power).  A  streak  of  imparity 
in  a  coal  seam,  usually  difficult  to 
remova 

S.  (Ck>nL).  An  underground  carpen- 
ter.    (Davies) 

1.  Anything  which  causes  cohesion 
in  loosely  assembled  substances,  as 
cement  in  a  wall,  crushed  stone  in 
a  macadam  road,  fire  clay  in  a 
graphite  crucible,  etc.    (Webster) 

4.  The  course,  in  a  idieet-asphalt 
parement,  frequently  used  between 
the  concrete  foundation  and  the 
sheet-asphalt  mixture  of  graded 
sand  and  asphalt  cement    (Bacon) 

BiAdhelmlte.  A  hydrous  antlmonate 
of  lead;  an  oxidation  product  of 
Jamesonite.    (U.  S.  Qeol.  Sury.) 

Bindiag.    1.  (No.  of  Bng.).    Hiring  of 
men  for  pit  work.     (Giresley) 
t.  A  band  of  masonry  so  laid  as  to 
fasten  together  or  strengthen  ad- 
Joining  parts.     (Webster) 

Binding  bolts  (Scot).  Bolts  used  to 
secure  machinery  to  the  foundations. 
(Barrowman) 

Binding  9oaL  Coal  which  cakes  on 
burning.     (Bacon) 

Bin  feeder.  A  man  who  rods  or  bars 
ore  that  sticks  as  it  passes  through 
the  bin  door.     (WiUcox) 

Biag.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  pile  or 
heap  of  anything.  Specifically:  A 
heap  of  metallic  ore,  etc  2.  The 
kiln  of  a  furnace  for  making  char- 
coal used  in  metal  smelting  (obso- 
lete).    (Standard) 

5.  Bight  hundred  weight  of  ore. 
(Raymond) 

i.  (Bng.).  The  best  quality  of  lead 
ore.     (Webster) 

9.  (Scot).  A  place  where  coal  is 
stocked,  or  d^ris  is  piled  at  the  sur- 
face. 6b  To  put  coal  in  wagons  or 
in  stacks  at  the  surface.    (Oresley) 

Sing-hole  (Defb.).  A  hole  or  chute 
through  which  ore  is  thrown.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Blnff  ore  (I>erb.).  The  largest  and 
best  kind  of  lead  ore.    (Hunt) 

Biagplaee  (Derb.).  The  place  where 
ore  is  stored  for  smelting.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Bingstead  (Bng.).    1.  The  place  where 
lead  ore  is  dressed.    (Hunt) 
S.  A  place  for  storing  ore,  coal,  etc. 
Compare  Bing,  1  and  5. 

Blag-tale  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  aynonym 
for  Tribute. 


Bin  aan.  One  who  pokes  'down  ore 
in  bins  to  keep  it  feeding  through 
the  chutes.     (WiUcox) 

Biaaite.  A  dark  steel-gray  metallic 
copper  suliAarsenite,  ChuAs«S»,  that 
crystalliises  in  the  isometric-tetrahe- 
dral  system.    (Dana) 

Biotite.  A  magnesium-iron  mica.  The 
common  black  mica.  Often  used  as 
a  prefix  to  many  names  of  rocks  that 
contain  this  mica;  such  as  biotite- 
andesite,  biotite-gneiss,  biotite-gran- 
ite,  etc    (Kemp) 

Bipyramid.  In  crystallography,  a 
double-ended  pyramid.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Blqaarts.  A  quartz  plate  of  two  sec- 
tions which  turn  the  plane  of  polar- 
isation in  opposite  directions.  It  is 
used  with  a  polariscope.    (Webster) 

Bird's  eye  marble.  A  local  name 
glTen  to  seyeral  Tarieties  of  marble 
in  which  the  markings  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  bird's  eye.  (Mer- 
rill) 

Bi-refriageace.  The  property  possessed 
by  crystals  belonging  to  other  than 
the  isometric  system  of  splitting  a 
beam  of  ordinary  light  into  two 
beams  which  traverse  the  crystal  at 
different  speeds,  and  as  they  pass 
out  of  it  produce  characteristic  op- 
tical effects  that  ate  recognisable 
with  the  proper  instruments  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  the  eye  alone.  Bi- 
refringence is  also  known  as  Double 
^**efraction.     ( Ransome ) 

Blrmite.    See  Burmite. 

Bliehoite.  A  crystalline-granular  and 
foliated,  colorless  to  white  hydrous 
magnesium  chloride,  HuMgOlsOb. 
(Dana) 

Biieait  In  ceramics,  ware  bakQd 
once,  but  not  glased;  bisque. 
(Standard) 

Biieetris.  A  line  bisecting  the  angle 
between  the  optic  axes  of  a  biaxial 
crystaL  See  Acute  bisectrix;  alto 
Obtuse  bisectrix.     (Webster) 

Bitmite.  Bismuth  trioxide,  Bi«Oi.  oc- 
curring as  a  straw-yellow  earth, 
and  as  pearly  white  scales.     (Dana) 

Blnnath.  One  of  the  elements,  a 
brittle,  reddi  white  metaL  Sym- 
bol, Bi,  atomic  weight  208.0.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  9.8  (Webster).  The 
reddish-color  is  possibly  due  to  ox- 
idation. 

Binauth  blende.  Same  as  Bulytite. 
(Standard) 
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Bitrnvth  teraM.  An  aHoy  of  Mnrath 
with  tin.     (Standard) 

Bltmiitli  ivx.  A  mixture  of  one  part 
potaaalnm  iodide,  one  part  add  po- 
tasalom  ralphate,  and  two  parts  of 
solphor.  Alao  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  potassium  Iodide  and 
sulphur. 

Bismuth  glance.    See  Blsmuthlnlte. 

Blimuthinlte.  Bismuth  trlsulphldei 
BUSt.  Contains  81.2  per  cent  bis- 
muth.    (Dana) 

Blsmuthlte.    Bee  Blsmutlte. 

Bftmuth  oeher.    See  Blsmlte. 

Bltmuth  tilyer.  1.  Same  as  Ohflenite. 
t.  Same  as  Schapbachlte.  (Stand* 
ard) 

Blsmutlte.  A  basic  bismuth  carbonate 
of  doubtful  composition.  Perhaps 
BlaOa.COBHsO.  CSontalns  80  per  cent 
Bismuth.     (Dana) 

BlsBUto  (Mex.).    Bismuth.    (Dwlght) 

Bltmutoiph&rlte.  A  yellow,  spherical, 
fibrous  bismuth  carbonate,  Bi^C^ 
usually  found  as  an  alteration  prod- 
uct of  blsmuthlnlte.    (Dana) 

Bisphenold.  In  crystallography,  a 
forth  apparently  consisting  of  two 
sphenoids  placed  together  symmetri- 
cally.   (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Blique.  In  ceramics,  biscuit;  biscuit- 
ware,  as  In  statuettes,  dolls,  etc 
(Standard) 

Bit.  1.  A  drilling  .chlseL  Compare 
Auger-stem.  (Chance) 
t.  The  cutting  end  of  a  boring  Im- 
plement (Baymond) 
S.  A  pointed  hammer  for  dressing 
hard  stone,  as  granite.  4.  The  blade 
of  an  ax.  6.  The  copper  head  of  a 
soldering  iron.     (Webster) 

Bitohet  (Scot).  A  set  of  three  chains 
for  slinging  pipes  In  a  mine  shaft 
(Barowman") 

Bltet  (Colom.).  Slime  produced  by 
grinding  or  stamping  ore.     (Halse) 

Bitter.  Applied  to  minerals  having 
the  taste  of  Bpsom  salts.     (Dana) 

Bitter  earth.    Magnesia. 

Bittern.  The  bitter  mother  liquor 
that  remains  In  salt  works  after  the 
salt  has  crystallized  out     ( Webster) 

Bitter  spar.  A  pure,  crysialline  dolo- 
mite. It  consists  of  one  part  or 
equivalent  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
one  part  of  magnesium  carbonate. 
Also  called  Pearl  spar.  (Roy.  Com.) 


Bitallthle.  A  kind  of  paving  tnuUtr 
log  of  broken  stone  cemented  with 
bitumen  or  asphalt    (Webster) 

Bitumaitte.  A  kind  of  bitaminooa 
paint  or  cement     (Webster) 

Bitumen.  See  Asphalt  A  general 
name  for  various  solid  and  semisolid 
hydrocarbODSL  In  1912  the  term 
was  used  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  to  indode  all 
those  hydrocarbons  which  are  aoln- 
ble  In  carbon  bisulphide,  whetlier 
gases,  easily  mobile  liquids,  viscous 
liquids,  or  solids.  (U.  8.  QeoL 
Surv.) 

Bitumeniaed.  Converted  into  bitumen. 
(Hitchcock) 

Bituminate.  1.  To  oemoit  or  cover 
with  bitumen.,  t.  To  diarse  Or  mix 
with*  bitumen.     (Standard) 

Bitumiaifereus.  Yielding  or  contain- 
ing, bitumen.     (Standard) 

Bitumiaoio  (Max.).  Bituminousi 
(Dwlght) 

Bitumlnoui.  1.  Containing  much  or- 
ganic, or  at  least  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, mostly  in  the  form  of  the  tarry 
hydrocarbons  which  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  bitumen.  (Konp) 
a.  Having  the  odor  of  bitumen. 
Often  aM>lled  to  minerals.     (Dana) 

Bitumiaoui  oenent  A  bituminous 
material  suitable  for  use  as  a  binder, 
having  cementing  qualities  which 
are  dependent  mainly  on  its  bitumi- 
nous character.     (Bacon) 

Bituminous  coaL  Ordinary  soft  ooaL 
£reeCoaL 

Bituminous  limestone.  A  limestone 
impregnated  with  bituminous  mat- 
ter and  emitting  a  fetid  odor  when 
rubbed.  Odled  also  Stlnlcstone  and 
Swlnestone.     (Standard) 

Bitumiaout   pavement     A    pavement 
composed    of    stone,    gravel,    sand, 
shell  or  slag,  or  combinations  there- 
of, and  bituminous,  materials,  thor-< 
oughly  incorporated.     (Bacon) 

Bituminouf  landttone.    fifee  Sandstone. 

Bitumiaout  thale.  A  shale  contain- 
ing hydrocarbons  or  bituminous  ma- 
terial :  when  rich  In  such  substances 
It  yields  oil  or  gas  on  distillation. 
Called  also  Pyroschlst  or  Oil  shale. 
(Standard) 

Bitumiaout  turfaee.  In  paving,  a 
superficial  coat  of  bituminous  mate- 
rial, with  or  without  the  addition 
of  stone  or  slag  chipsC  gravel,  sand, 
or  material  of  similar  character. 
(Bacon) 
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ootl  mudi  nwwnMfng  woq4  (OheB: 
tor) 

UtwmL    Trinidad  uplialt    It  to  nld 

to  be  ft^nie,bItiiiDl--^luit  to^  to\Jf 
dtopened.  scrtid  colloi^  In  .iblnttoa 
tikbttomeoL    (BaoonX 

BiT*tomt    Haying  a  valenoe  of  two. 
See  alio  Vatonca.   .(Webati^r.) 


wan.  Fine,  hard,  nni^aaed 
pottvy,  nsaalljr  graylab  wtate; 
nade  in  Biaen,  Ji^an.    (W^tMtor) 

Btoat.  In  gem  cntting,  flie  part  of  a 
brilliant  (diamond)  bHwoigi  flie 
table  and  tbe  girdle,  occnpirliig  one- 
third  of  ite  diepth  and  having  9St 
facetoL     (Standard) 

SQplB^  .alta.  An  argtllaceoiis  wfMfl, 
found  in  the  New  Almaden  onidc- 
alhrer  mine,  Santa  Olara  Oonnty, 
OiUfomia.    (Hanks) 

Bladfc  amber.  A  name  glyen  by  amber- 
diggens  to  jet  which  to  founa  with 
maher.  It  becosnea  fUntly  eleetrfe 
when  mbbed.    (Oldham) 

BtaA  and  geld  aarbla  Bee  Portb 
marble. 

Btoek  adL  A  aolid  black  mtfitiire  <of 
■odium  carbonate  and  calclam  ital- 
phide  prodoeed  by  fusing  sodltim 
enlphate,  limestone,  and  coal  tK>- 
9ether  in  aoda-aiii  manufSacinre. 
OsUed  also  Sbda-ball  and  British 
barnia.    ^Standard) 

Maekbaad.  An  eartfajr  caibonate  of 
iron,  accompanying  coal  beds.  Bz- 
tenslTely  woricM  as  ao(  iron  ore  in 
CMeat  Britain,  and  somewhat  in 
Ohio.    (Raymond) 

Blaek  bat  A  ptoee  of  bltmnlnoiis 
shtle  embedded  in  the  rod^  imme- 
dtotdy  over  the  coal  measore  and 
liable  to  fUl  of  ite  own  weight 
when  the  coal  beneath  it  has  beea 
removed  (CHnkovitch  r.  Thistle 
Goal  Co.,  14S  Iowa,  p.  697,  121 
Northwestern,  1006).  Cotiipere  Ket- 
tle bottom ;  Bell-mold. 

WkUk  butts.  Discolored  and  impei;:toct 
coke,  nsnaUy  f  omid  at  the  bottom  or 
aide  of  the  oven  l^ecanse  of  exoesslTe 
moistore  existing  there;  may  also 
leaalt  from  improper  manipatotlon 
of  the  oven.   Also  called  Btock  ends. 

Btaeik  ehalk.  1.  A  variety  of  blneliih- 
bladc  day  oontainUig  carbon.    (Skin- 

t.  A  stote  snflldently  odored  by  car- 
bonaceoos  particles  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  blade  lead  in  pendla  fdr 
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eo«ne  woric,  sodi  ca  ibarklii  stonsL 
(CeiitaryV 

Blaek  seal  (Scot).  Goal  dlgMly 
homed  by  igneoqa  rpd^  (BanoWf 
man).  See  Natural  odce;  BttAd 
coal,  1. 

Haek  eeppar..  A  name  given  to  die 
more  or  less.imimre  metalUe  eo|»er 
produced  in  blast-fnmaoea  wSen 
running  on  oxide  ores  or  roasted 
solplMelnlttBrtol  It  is  always  ii 
alloy  of  coMier  Willi  one  or  mere 
other  metato  geiieraily  containing 
several  per  cent  of  Irm,  oftsn  lead, 
and  many  other  InlpiiritieB*  It  also 
ccmtaina  from  1  to  8  per  ceat  enl* 
phnr.    (Peters,  p.  239) 


Blaek   eepper 
Tenorite. 


ere.    iGfee   Hetoeodlte; 


Blaek  oorlag.  The  devdopmeot  of 
black  or  bluish4>tock  cores  in  bricls. 
dne to ImproperlMirninir.    <Ries> 

Haek  eettea  (India).  SoO  from  d  to 
10  feet  In  thtdmeas  overlying  the 
coal  measores,  whidi  in  dry  weather 
shrinks  and  prodnoea  miid  -cradEa 
(Ocesiey) 

Blade  ^amp.  A  term  generally  applied 
to  carbon  dio±lda  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  iniztnre  of  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bon dioxide.  Tbe  average  black 
damp  contali^  10  .to  12$  per  cent  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  dS  to  00  per  dsnt 
nitrogen.  It  is  formed  by  mine 
fires  and  the  dxploitAon  «f  •  fh^  danift 
•in  mines,  and  hence  tenoB  a  part  of 
the  afterdamp.  An  atmosphere  de^ 
pleted  of  oxygen  rather  than  ooii^ 
taining  i|n  excess  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Blaek  diamond.    1.  A  variety  of  dia- 
mond,  opaque,   dark   colored,   and 
without  deavage.     (MoSes) 
t.  A  term  frequently  anE^ed  to  coat 
(Oresley) 

BlaA  earth.  A  kind  of  oqal  whidi  is 
pounded  fine  and  used  by  painters 
in  fresca     (Oentury) 

Blaek-ends  (Bng.).   Kee  Blad[  butta. 

Blaekealag.  In  founding,  the  process 
of  coating  the  f^ces  of  a  mold  with 
charcoal  or  similar  fine  powder,  or 
with  a  mixture  thereof  with  water ; 
fbdng.     ( Standard ) 

Blaek  tax.  A  flux  d)tained  as  a  dark 
colored  mass  (consisting  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  and  flndy  divided 
carbon)  by  the  deflegratlon  of  ter- 
tar  with  about  half  ite  weight  of 
saltpetre.    (Wd>ster) 
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llMk  hmlt  A  beat  Just  btiow  a  dnU 
red  heat,  at  whldi  iron  or  steel 
turns  black  (Webster).  Ctnnpare 
Black-red  beat 

llatik  b^aatlte,  A  qntonym  for  Pall- 
omelane.     (Obester) 

Blaok  borfe>  A  term  used  by  quarry- 
men  in  Rhode  Island  to  denote  a 
dark  Motlte-gnelss  in  contact  wtth 
tiie  granite.    (Dale) 

Blaekiaff.  Finely  powdered  dbarooal, 
graphite^  or  a  mixture  thereof  with 
water^  or  other  form  of  powdered 
carbon,  used  in  coating  a  mold,  as 
In  iron  casting;  blackwadi;  facing. 
(Standard) 

Blaek  iron.  Malleable  iron  untinned: 
distinguished  from  Tinned  or  White 
iron.     (Standard) 

Blaek  iron  ore.  A  synodym  for  Mag- 
netite.    (Chester) 

Blackjaek.  1.  A  dai^  variety  of  sine- 
blende  or  sulphide  of  sine.  It  has 
a  resinous  luster  and  yields  a  light 
colored  streak  or  powder.  See  tUto 
Blende;  Sphalerite.  (Dana) 
t.  Orude  black  oil  used  to  lubricate 
mineH»Lr  whetia  S.  (Ark.)  Soft 
black,  carbonaceous  day  or  earth 
associate  with  coaL  (Steel) 
i.  (Derb.)  A  kind  of  cannel  coal. 
(Qresl^) 

B.  (HI.)  A  thin  stratum  of  coal 
Interbiedded  with  layers  of  slate.  A 
poor,  bony  coal. 

Blade  lattea.  Milled  sheet  brass  as 
used  by  brasiers  and  wiredrawersL 
(Standard) 

AlabUead.  The  common  name  for 
graphite,  because  it  gives  a  mark 
on  wood  or  paper  like  that  of  me- 
tallic lead.  Also  called  Plumbago. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

BlaeUead  ere.  An  early  name  for  the 
black  variety  of  cerussite.  (Chester) 

BlaeUeg.  1.  A  strike  breaker.  S.  A^ 
swindler;  a  dishonest  gambler. 
(Webster) 

Blaek  lignite.  A  coal  intermediate 
between  lignite  and  bituminous  coal 
and  not  always  distinguishable  from 
one  or  the  other  on  sight  Called 
also  Subbituminous  coal.  (Wat- 
son) 

Blaok  litt  Any  list  of  persons  who 
are  for  any  reason  deemed  ob- 
jectionable by  the  makers  or  uters 
of  the  list  as  for  political  or  so<*ial 
misconduct,  fbr  Joining  in  or  assist- 
ing a  strike,  etc.    (Century) 

Blaek  Utharge.    See  Abstrich. 


BlaeWuBg.    See  Aiitliraoo8l& 

Blaok-nob  (Bng.)«  Slang  'for  work- 
men who  refuse  to  Join  a  trades 
union*    (Standard) 

tMk  muek;  Blaek  nemld  (Lane.).  A 
dark-brown  powdery  substance,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  and  iron; 
foOnd  in  iron  mines.     (Gresley) 

Blaek  o6her.  Wad;  bog  manganese 
ore. 

Blaek  olL  A  residue  from  petroleum 
or  from  its  distillates.  It  varies 
wid^  in  character  and  is  used  as 
a  cheap  lubricant    (Bacon) 

Blaek  ere  (Bug.).  Partly  decomposed 
P3rrite  containing  ccfpp»,  (C  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Blaek  ezide  of  laaagaaeie.  See  Fyro- 
lusite. 


Lampblack  obtained 
coal  tar.    (Oen- 


Blaek  pigmeal 
by  burning 
tuty) 

Blaek  plate.  Sheet  iron  before  tin- 
ning.    (Raymond) 

Blaokpet  (Bug:).  A  variety  of  coarse 
unglazed  pottery.     (Standard) 

Black  powder.  A  granular  explosive 
containing  approximately  74  per 
coit  potassium  nitrate^  16  per  cent 
wood  charcoal,  and  10  per  cent  sul- 
phur. For  sporting  powders  the  per 
cent  of  potassium  nitrate  is  usually 
a  little  higher.  Compare  Blasting 
powder,     (Brunswig,  p.  288) 

Blaek-red  heat  The  temperature  of 
a  metal  at  which  it  begins  to  be 
luminous  by  dayli^t  (Standard). 
Compare  Black  heat 

Blaok-riag  (So.  Staft)^  A  tiiin  bed 
of  coal  as  seen  in  the  shaft  sides, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  black 
circle  or  ring.     (Qretfey) 

Blacks  (Som.).  Soft  dark-colored 
shale.     (Gresley) 

Black  laad.  Heavy  grains  of  various 
minerals  which  have  a  dark  color, 
and  are  usually  found  accompany- 
ing  gold  In  alluvial  deposits,  e.  g^ 
magnetite,  chromlte,  ilmeniite.  cas- 
siterite,  tourmaline,  etQ.     (Power) 

Blaek-iaad  beaelu  A  beach  where 
bladic  sand  occura 

Black  silver;  Brittle  silver  ere.  Sana 
as  St^hanite.    (Standard) 

Blaok  solder.  An  alloy  of  copper,  stale 
and  a  lltUe  tin.    (WebstdT) 

Blacksleae  (No.  ef  Kag.).  Highly 
carbonaceous  Aala     (Oresley) 
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for    iQbrteattnft   nrtywifif    nAiiiili, 

llMk  tegt^n*  ^^1^  ■bett  ifott'  vn- 
eottodwitlittii.  BIMklraB.  (Stud- 
aid) 

■Mk  taSvrldiL    Bee  Kagjagttii 

Bade  ttm  (Ootil).  Drcaaod  itai  ore 
vtedj  to  be  iOMtBd.    (Standaid) 

Mask  tnak  (Auit).  A  bOK-thaped 
track  or  car  witk  end  door*  ao  oaUed 
becanae  It  la  Huula  black  with  lar. 
(Powar) 

Ikak  ^M^  An  liii|roze  /Ofnmt.  aiA- 
pbate^    (Standaxd) 


Uaek  irad.  An  earljr  name  iiiMr  aer- 
era!  mlnerala»  Inclndlng  graphic 
and  the  aoftM*  oanganeae  ozldeA 
(Gheater) 

llatfkwark.  1.  Iten  wrought  bj  VteA- 
amttha.  I.  JV>rglnii»  rolled  work, 
etc^  whkh  haye  not  nndargone  a 
prooeBB  that  givea  a  bright  llnUh. 
(Webater) 

Haded.  Decidedly  ^ktngated  and  llat- 
fened  (Bntler).  Said  of  aome  min- 
erala 

WiKd  ttraotara.  Oooalatlng  of  iMtrtI 
reaembling  knite  bladea.     (George) 

Baa,  1.  (Scot)  A  hard  aandatone, 
tree  fhm  Jolnta;  alao  an  underday 
with  balla  of  tronatone.  Bee  Blnd^ 
OOM  Blaea  or  Blalae  (Gretfv). 
t.  A  aoft  ahale  or  alate  of  blnlih 
color  (Webater).    0ee  Klngla. 

Bagdea't  law.  The  law  (of*  limited 
^ifrtkatlon)  that  the  lewertng  of 
the  freeslng  point  la  proportional  to 
the  amonnt  of  the  dlaaolved  aab- 
•tance.    (Webater) 

Btir  froeeea.  An  Improved  f 6nn  of 
the  Ohenot  proceaa.    (Baymond) 

Baiiddl  reolalmlag  appazataa.  An 
apparatna  lor  automatically  dla- 
fharglng  a  aand  tank  liavlng  a  cen- 
tral bottom  opening.  It  conalata  of 
a  central  vertical  abaft  carrying 
tour  anna  fitted  with  roond  plow 
dido.  Sand  la  plowed  toward  a 
central  opening  and  dlacharged  on  a 
conveyor  belt  (LIddell).  Alao  called 
Blalad^  vat  excavator. 

Balidall  eand  distrlbater.  An  appara- 
tna for  loiadlng  aand  tanka.  It  eon- 
data  of  a  rapidly  revolving  dtak 
with  carved  radial  vanea.  The  diak 
la  hong  on  a  abaft  In  tbe  eentor  of 
tbe  tank,  and  aa  aand  la  dropped  on 
tte  dlift  It  la  dlatnbnted  aver  tbe 
entire  area.    (Udddl) 


maa  (9eat).   gae  Blue, 

Make  dvaiier.  The  original 
of  |aw  type.  A  cmaher  wltU 
fixed  jaw  plate  and  one  v!M^  t 
tbe  top  ae  aa  1)6  give  the  ji^teat 
movement  bii  ^be  amaUeit  Itnap 
(Bkbardv,  pi;  1109).  Mdtleii  la  tn- 
parted  to  tbe  tower' end  ef  tbe 
crtMblng  ^w  by  tiMie  Jeitt  ep- 
erated  by  eooantrle^ 


fanaea.  A  fbmaea,  that,  baartk 
of  which  conalata  of  tenaeea  daiog 
firom  tbe  outer  edge  to  "W'iaiMSt. 
The  hearth  la  drenlar  aM  refolvea 
when  In  eperktion.    (IngaOa,  p.il6) 

Wiaaa  In  ctframleai:  an  nndeeorated 
piece  et  pottaryi    (Standard) 

Mane  iia.  A barinib  aatpbatefonned 
artificially  aa  a  heavy ,' wUtab  In- 
aolnble  precipitate.  Uaed  aa  .a  .plg> 
ment.  Alao  called  Barytg  wblta; 
Permanent  white.    (Webater) 

Blaaah.    L  (Bog.)    Lead  iire,^  .anliad 
with  other  mIneralaL    (Baymood) 
t.  To  cover  ribeet  Ircm  witb  a  oaa^ 
Ingeftta.    (WebatarX 

Hanahed  eeppet;    Ab  alloy  off' 
and  araenle.    (Baymond) 

Blandara  (IS^).  Soft,  cmmbly  gisonnd. 
(Halae) 

Bbmket    L  A  piece  of  ctoOi  baai  In 
blanket  atalcea.    (Webatet^): 
t.  Bee    Blanket    depoelt;    blanket 
vein. 

a.  A  bitnmlnoaa  anrfhee  of  appredn- 
ble  thickneaa  generally  f9r|iM|d.;e^ 
top  of  a  roadway  by.tbe.  appUea- 
tipn  of  one  or  niore  coate  of  blt«ml> 

nooa  matwMLl  andaaM/  (Baeon). 
Alao  called  Garpet 

Uaaket  dapeiftt  A  flat  depoatt  ei  P9 
of  which  tbe  length  and  brea4Qi  are 
relatively  great  aa  compared  with 
the  thickneea.  The  term  U^  oenent 
among  mineral  but  It  baa  oe  very 
cocact  adentlflc  meaniegi  More  or 
leaa  arnonymoea  terma  axe  ,  flat 
aheeta,  bedded  ;Veln%  Iwda  or  fiet 
maaaea,  Sndi  depoaita  ave.  fre- 
quently Intercalated  between  rocka 
of  different  Utbologleal  cbaracl9r  and 
origin,  and  may  have  been  .depoelted 
In  a  regular  aedlmeotary  aerlea,  or 
aobaeaneatly  Introduced  between  the 
beda  or  Impregnating  them     (Cton- 

toiy)    Bee  olto  Blanket  vein.    ' 

<     ■  •  •      . 

llaaketlag.  L  Material  cao^t  ipon 
•the  blanketa  need  In  cbecentrating 
gold-bearing  aanda  or  aUmeiL  (Web- 

S.  Tbe  proceiw  .lnyiA?ed  In  defini- 
tion 1. 
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Blufett  tkoMar.  Also  tenwd  Boiler 
diooting  or  Shooting  acaioit  the 
bftnk.  A  torm  aK>U^  to  m  meCiiod 
of  tlAiUiic  on  «  ftice  not  exesodtng 
80  or  86  feet  in  belilit  It  InTolveo 
loftTlng  at  the  qnarry  ftioe  a  man 
of  shattered  rock  eoveral  feet  in 
thlckneae  that  eervee  aa  a  hoffer, 
prtrenting  the  rock  fhNn  being 
thrown  far  ftrom  iti  aooroe,  and  also 
rendering  the  diot  more  effectlTa 
(Bowles) 

Ufaket  dulae.  ▲  slnloe  in  which 
ooarse  blankets  are  laid,  to  catch 
the  line  bat  heavj  particles  of  gold, 
smslgsm,  etc..  In  the  dime  passing 
over  them.  The  blankets  are  te> 
moTOd  and  washed  fh>ra  time  to 
time,  to  obtain  the  predom  metal. 
(Baymond) 

Blanket  table,  or  strsioe  (Anst).  A 
doping  board  or  table  covered  with 
baise  for  catching  gold.     (DaTles) 

BlSBket  Tela.  A  hortaontAl  vein  or 
dq[Mdt  Sheet  gtevnd.  A  sheet  de- 
posit. "A  ydn  In  which  the  ore 
body  covers  the  entire  area  within 
the  limits  of  the  sturfaoe  lines  of  a 
mining  location.  The  apex  of  a 
blanket  vein  is  coextendvs  with  the 
space  between  the  dde  lines  of  a 
mining  location.**  (Homestake  ^In. 
Ool,  In  re,  2^  Land  Decisions,  p^  680; 
Belligerent,  etc.,  Mining  Olidms,  In 
re^  85  Land  Deddon,  p^  22.)  (U. 
S.  Min.  Stat,  p.  106).  Bee  also 
Blanket  depodt 

Blaatoa  eaoL  A  device  used  for  lock- 
ing the  cam  on  tiie  camshaft  In  a 
Btamp-mllt.  A  wedging  action  is  in- 
sured by  means  of  a  brass  taper 
bushing. 

Blast  1.  The  operation  of  blastingp 
or  rending  rod:  or  earth  by  means 
of  ezplodtes.  8.  The  air  fdrced 
Into  a  furnace  to  accelerate  com- 
bastion  8.  The  period  during  which 
a  blast  tnmasee  is  In  blast,  that  is. 
In  0peratl6fa.  (Baymond) 
i.  An  ezpiodon  of  gas  (or  dust)  in 
k  mlBie.  (Webster) 
8.  (Scot.).  A  fall  of  water  in  the 
down-cfeist  shaft  to  produce  or 
quicken  ventilation.  (Barrowman) 
8.  To  give  (a  kiln)  a  spedally  hot 
firing  at  fiie  last     (Standard) 

Blast  boa.  A  chamber  Into  jor  through 
which  the  air  of  a  blowing  engine 
IMisSesL    (Century 

Blast  Irall  Hie  draft  tproduced  by 
tL  blower,  aa  by  bhfwlttir  In  air  be- 
nefith  a  fire,  or  drawing  ont  the 
gases  from  Above  Xt  A  forced 
draft     (Webster) 


1.  A  term  applied  to  a 
who  hag  been  InJiuPed  by  an  sk- 
piodon  of  dynamite  or  gonpofwdsr. 
(Weed) 
8.  Bent  by  an  aplodvoi    (Webster) 

Blast  faraaee.  A  furnace  In  whUh 
.combustion  IS  forced  by  a  concnt 
of  air  under  pressure,  eqiecially  for 
smdting  ores.  A  blast  fumaoe  Is 
deslffiated  as  hot-blast  or  eold-biast 
according  to  the  tanperatoiB  of  ttm 
air  used  for  the  blast  The  fomaoe 
Is  usoally  vertical,  Wt  varies  grsatly 
In  slie  and  shape    (WdMrter) 

Blast  hsarth.  A  hearth  in  oonneetlMi 
with  which  a  blast  is  used,  aa  in  re- 
ducing lead  ore.    (Webster) 

Blast-hde  (Bug.).  L  The  boles 
throuf^  which  Uie  water  enters  the 
bottom  of  a  pump  (Ure).  Bee  aUo 
snore  hole^ 

8.  A    hole    fbr    a    blastlng-diarge. 
(Standard) 

Blait-hde  machiae,  A  drilling  ma- 
chine of  the  Keystone  type,  used  to 
drill  holes  6  Ita.  diameter  and  85  to 
40  ft  deep  for  the  purpose  of  blast- 
ing down  a  large  amount  of  ore  or 
waste  In  advance  of  the  steam- 
dmvda.  It  is  used  in  aU  of  the 
great  excavations  of  the  dissemi- 
nated copper  depodts.  (Min.  and 
Sci.  Press,  voL  118,  p.  946.) 

Blasttiig.  L  The  operation  of  splitting 
rodu  by  gunpowder  or  other  es- 
plodves  (Oentury>:  ss  In  mining 
and  Quarrying  opoations. 
8.  A  method  of  loosening  at  shat- 
terlhg  masses  of  solid  matter,  on- 
eountered  durihg  boring,  by  means 
of  ezplodve  '  compounds.  Where 
petroleum  occurs  in  a  dense  hard 
rode,  reconrse  must  somettines  be 
had  to  the  use  of  explodves,  the 
dfect  of  these  betaig  to  set  up  a  sub- 
terranean diifturbance,  whldi  may 
thus  be  the  means  of  giving  freer 
movement  to  the  olL    (M?tiskls) 

.llastiag  barrd.  A  piece  of  irbn  pipe, 
usually  about  §  inch  in  diameter, 
used  to  provide  a  smooth  passage- 
Way  through  the  stemming  for  the 
miner's  squib.  It  is  recovered  after 
each  blast  and  used  until  destroyed. 
(Du  Pont) 

Blatttng  eap.  A-copper  shdl  dosed  at 
.  one  end  and  containing  a  charge  of 
detonating  compdond,  which  Is  ig- 
nited from  the  ^jiark  of  the  fuse. 
Used  for  detonating  hi^  eaq^lodves. 
(Du  Pont) 
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BUurtlmc  MtftrUca.  A  cartridge  con- 
taining an  ezplcMdve  to  be  used  in 
Mauling.     (Webster) 

Blaitlaf  elrenil  The  leading  wires, 
connecting  wires  and  connected  elec- 
tric blasting  caps,  when  pr^mred 
for  the  firing  of  a  blast    (Dn  Pont) 

Blasting  eompouadf.  Explosive  sub- 
stances nsed  in  blasting.    (Gentory) 

Blattlag  fate,  A  slow  burning  fuse 
nsed  for  igniting  blasting  charges. 
(WdiBter) 

Blasting  gelatin.  A  high  exploslye, 
consisting  of  nitro^^cerin  and  nitro- 
cotton.  It  is  a  strong  explosive,  and 
is  a  mbber-lUce,  elastic  substance^ 
nnalTected  by  water.    (Dn  Pont) 

Blastiag  machine.  A  portable  dynanio, 
in  wfdch  the  armature  is  rotated  by 
tiie  downward  thrust  of  the  rack- 
bar  or  handle,  used  for  firing  blasts 
electrically  (Dn  Pont).  Also  called 
Battery. 

Blasting  mat,  A  tli^tly  woven  cover- 
ini^  of  heavy  manila  rope  or  wire 
rope,  or  chain,  made  In  various 
sizes,  for  covering  the  material  to 
be  blasted  and  preventing  the  flying 
of  small  fragments  of  rock.  (Du 
P<mt) 

Blasting  r.^d]e.  A  needle-Uke  instm- 
ment  for  malring  an  opening  for  a 
fuse  (or  sqnlb).    (Webster) 

Blasting  oiL  Same  as  Nitroglycerin. 
(Century) 

BlaitiBg  powder.  A  powder  contain- 
ing less  nitrate,  and  in  Its  place 
more  charcoal  than  black  powder. 
Its  composition  is  65  to  75  per  cent 
potassium  nitrate,  10  to  15  per  cent 
solphnr  and  15  to  20  per  cent  char- 
coal. In  the  United  States  sodium 
nitrate  is  largely  used  in  place  of 
the  potassium  salt.  Compare  Black 
powder.    (Bmnswlg,  p.  802) 

Blastiag  stick.  A  simple  form  of  fuse. 
(Baymond) 

Blastimg  rapplies.  A  turm  used  to  in- 
clude tiectric  blasting  caps,  ordi- 
nary blasting  caps,  fuse,  blasting 
machines,  galvanometers,  rheostats, 
etc.,  in  fact,  everything  used  in 
blasting,  except  explosives.  (Du 
Pont) 

Blastiag  tube.  An  India  rubber  tubing 
used  for  holding  nitroglycerin.  (Web- 
ster) 

BlasI  V^mu.  A  liipiid  for  bleaching, 
as  a  solution  of  chlmrlde  of  lime. 
(Webster) 


Blast  meter.  An  anemometer  for 
measuring  the  force  of  a  blast 
(Webster) 

Blast  msssle.  A  fixed  or  variable  out- 
let of  a  blast  pipe.    (Webster) 

Blast  pipe.  A  pipe  for  supplying  air 
to  furnaces.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Blast-roastlAg.  A  generic  term  given 
by  A.  S.  Dwight  to  a  process  of 
forcing  air  through  finely  divided 
metallic  sulphides  with  the  object 
of  roasting  and  agglomerating  in 
a  slnfi^e  operation.  The  process 
which  originated  with  Huntington 
and  Heberlein  in  1889  was  confined 
to  a  galena  concentrate,  limestone 
being  added  to  serve  both  as  a  di- 
luent to  keep  s^arate  the  particles 
of  galena  that  they  might  be  thor- 
oughly oxidized,  and  as  a  flux  that 
the  partly  roasted  ore  might  be  ag- 
glomerated by  the  formation  of  a 
sinter.  In  the  original  Huntington 
and  Heberlein  process  the  galena 
concentrate,  mixed  with  limestone, 
is  given  a  preliminary  rough-roast, 
in  order  to  oxidize  some  of  the  sul- 
phide and  thus  reduce  its  calorific 
power,  before  it  is  moistened  and 
charged  into  the  converting  pot 
In  the  later  Savelsberg  process 
the  moistened  galena-limestone  mix- 
ture is  blown  direct  without  having 
been  subjected  to  a  rough-roast 
In  the  third  modification,  the  Gar- 
michael-Bradford  process,  the  mode 
of  operating  Is  the  same  as  with  the 
Savelsberg,  on^  limestone  is  re- 
placed by  d^tiydrated  gypsum.  These 
three  established  processes,  as  well 
as  some  other  modifications,  are 
charact^zed  as  the  up-draft  opera- 
tions and  are  usually  intermittent; 
the  Dwight-Lloyd  process  is  the  lead- 
ing representetive  of  the  down-draft 
operation  which  is  usually  continu- 
ous. (Hofman,  Oeneral  Metallurgy, 
pp.  411-412) 

Blatt  ((9er.).    A  flaw  or  fault 

Bleacher.  A  settling  tub  used  In  re- 
fining petroleum.    ( Stendard ) 

Bleaching  clay  ((}om.).  Kaolin,  used 
with  size,  to  whiten  and  give  weight 
and  su^tence  to  cotton  goods. 
(Raymond) 

Bleaching  powder.  A  lK>wder  for 
bleaching,  as  chloride  of  lime,  or 
calcium  oxychloride  GaOGU.  (Web- 
ster) 

Bleb.  A  veside  or  bulla  containing 
a  serous  fluid ;  a  bubble  as  in  water, 
glass,  etc     (Webster) 
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BMt    1.  (Na  of  Bofi)    Pitch  or  ter 
upon  ropes.    (Greoloy) 
t.  ▲  black,  fluid  or  oemHIiitd  oub- 
Irtance^    M    blacking    fof    leather,, 
ipreaae  on  an  axle,  etc    (Standard) 

Blaed  (Bng.)  To  give  off  water*  or 
ga%  as  froi^  ooal  or  other  etratom. 
(Orealey) 

JUeeder.  L  Ah  escape  Taltre  \fift  gis' 
at  the  top  pf  a  furnace  or  along 
,  the  gas  line,  to  reUoTo  SKcesb  preih 
sure  or  flow  of  gas.  (WUlcoz) 
t.  A  small  cock  or  Tatre'to  draw 
eif  tifater  of  condensation  from  a 
rahgo  of  piping     (Nat  Tob^  OjX) 

Bleeding.  The  exudation  of  bltmnl- 
nous  material  on  the  roadwaj  oor- 
face  after  ooostmctlon.    (Bacon)' 

Bleeding  Talre.  A  cock,  aa  tn  an  air 
brake  mechanism,  th#  opening  of 
which  releases  air  (Standard). 
SeeaUo  Bleeder. 

Blelberg  fnmaee.  See  OarintWan  for- 
nace. 

Blenda  (Mex.).  Zlncbtade.  (Dwli^) 

Blende.  Without  anj  ^fnalifleatlon 
means  sincblende  or  the  sulidiide  of 
zinc^  which  has  the  luster  and  often^ 
the  color  of  oommwi  resint  and' 
yltids  a  white  streak  and  powdor. 
Tho  darker  Tarletles  a^  c^l34A 
blackjack  bj  the  BngUsh  mtnen. 
Other  minerals'  having  this  luster 
are  also  calleC  Uendes,  as  antimony 
blende,  ruby  blaide,  pitchbleiitde, 
hornblende  (Boy.  Oom.).  It  Is 
often  found  in  brown  shining  enrih 
tals,  hence  its  name  among  the  Ger- 
man miners,  from  the  word  Mendeii 
to  daaile. 

BUdh:  (Ger.).  The  brll^t^nlng  or  hrl- 
deacence  arooaring  on  sIlTer  or  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  cuptfllng  or  rdUi- 
Ing  process.  .  (Baymond) 

BUkhnli  (So.  Afr.).    A  aniOl  house  of 
galTaniaed  Iron- erected  on  a  vM, 
fleld  of  in  a  diamond  fwnponnd. 
(Standard) 

Blind,  i.  Not  appearing  In  an  ont* 
crop  at  the  surfioe;  applied  .to^ipin* 
eral  yeinSb  (Webster) 
S.  (Forest  of  Dean.)  Bee  After- 
damp. S.  (Scot).  To  erect  a  stop- 
ping in  a  crosscut  or  other  under- 
ground roadway.    (Greeley) 

Blind  eoal  (Bng.).  1.  Goal  altered  by 
the  heat  of  a  trap  dike  so  as  to  re- 
semble anthracite.  (Grealey) 
t.  Anthracite  and  other  kinds  of 
coal  that  bum  without  flama 
(Powfr) 


(Anst).   A 
dry,  except  In-  wet  .wealksK    19^ 
Ties) 

Iliad  drift.  A  liocteontal  .paHWi  In 
&  mlnOk  not  yet  >  connected,  wltib  the 
otheir  workings  (Ihlseof).  Bee  #leo 
BUi^levid. 

BUnde.. .  Same  as  Blende.  .  (Qtaottaidl 

BUnied  (Scot).  Not  cvposlta.  Two 
ends  (drifts  or  eot^oi)  ..diirat,f^QOi' 
joppostte  s|d^;;iif  it,  .PtaJie  pmd  n^ 
otiposite  each  other,  but  nwi^  ¥H 
are  said  to  be  blinded.  (Barrow> 
Mm). 

Blind  ianfe.  A  jQange  nssd  to  t^em 
the.  9Qd  of  n'j^pe,  itt  jiraducea  a 

bUn4  Md  wMa  jyi  alio  ^^^ 
end.    iNat  Tube  Oo.) 


Joint     An  ■  ohscuse  '  beddhur 
plana    (OpandXM,;«:> 

Blla#  ted;  Blind  Me.  A  teln  hairing 
no  ontcMp.    (ThTsettt) 

BUnd  leveL  1.  A  level  not  yet  con- 
DedBd  Mfli  other  woridiitt^  1L  Ai 
lord  Ibr  drainage^  •  having  %*  shaft 
at  elthw  endv'and  acting  as  an  In- 
verted a^hon.    (Baymnnd) 

Blti^d  lode*  A  lode  showing  no  snr- 
fue  outcrop,  and  onie  that  can  not 
be  found  by  any  surface  indications. 
BeeeUe  Blind  lead.    (Skinner) 

BUnd-pli  (Lane.).     iSfM  Drop-sUpla. 

Blind  read;  BU^d  way  (UULh  Any 
undtfground  roadway  not  in  use, 
having  stoppings  placed  acroas  It 
(Gradey) 

Blind  roasteti  A  mulDe  furnace* 
(Webeteff) 

BUnd  seams.   Incipient  Joinla.    (BSea) 

BUnd  shaft  A  ah^ft  which.doee  901 
opentodayll^  JLwlnae^  a«l.dleo 
^ndergroiuid  abaft- 


Blind  shegsing  (Seot).    A  aide 

ting  without  iinder  eutUag^    (SniN 
rowman) 

BUnd  ttete  (loca^  U.  &).    A  secret 
,    i^orfclng  tp  rtmoTs  pre^    cStandm)' 

Blind  ireln.  A  vi^  that  doea  not 
c^tlnue  to  the  smfaoe  (Power), 
fifae  eleo  Blind,  1 ;  Blind  lodi,  Blind 
lead. 

Blister.    £f6e  Blistsr  copper^ 

Blister  egpfer.  A  hlghHPWde.fppdn 
cqpper  in  which  nearly  wV  .thn 
oxldizable  impurltlea  have  been  m- 
moved  by  slagging  and  vdlatllla%- 
flon.  It  contalna  nom  91 10*99  par 
eent  eopper  and  only  .29  to  .79  per 
cent  aulphur    (Pettf%  pi  999)« 
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Bliatond  e^sper  on.  A  renifonii 
Tarlety  of  dialoopyrite.    (Power) 

BUsterlmg.  Bee  Secondary  blasting.; 
aieo  Mndcap. 

Blister  steel.  Cmde  steel  formed  from 
wrought  Iron  by  cementation.  So 
called  f n»n  its  blistered  surteces 
(Webster).    See  aieo  Oement  steel. 

Bloat.  A  hammer  swelled  at  the  eje. 
(Raymond) 

Bloek.  1.  A  division  of  a  mine,  nsn- 
ally  bovnded  by  workings  but  some- 
times by  survey  lines  or  other  arbi- 
trary limits.    (Webster) 

Bleek-bond.  A  style  of  bricklaying  in 
which  the  bricks  are  laid  crosswise 
and  lengthwise  alternately.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Bloek  eaviag.  A  method  of  mining  ore 
from  the  top  down  in  snccesslye  lay- 
ers of  much  greater  thickness  than 
diaracteristic  of  top  slicing.  Bach 
block  is  undercut  over  the  greater 
part  of  its  bottom  area  and  the  sup- 
porting, pillars  blasted'  out.  As  tlie 
block  esLves  and  settles,  the  cover 
follows.  The  method  might  be  con- 
sidered as  involving  many  of  the 
features  of  top  slicing  combined  with 
ore  caving,  but  applied  on  ;;  larger 
scale  (Young).  Also  called  ''Oaving 
qpstem"  and  **  Cumberland  method 
of  ndnlng." 

Bleok  eavlag  iato  ehutos.  fifes  Ohute 
caving. 

Blook  elaim  (Aust).  A  square  mining 
claim  whose  boundaries  are  marked 
out  by  posts.    (Skinner) 

Blook  eoaL  A  peculiar  kind  Of  coal 
that  breaks  into  large  cubical 
blocks.  It  is  used  raw,  or  without 
coking,  in  the  smelting  of  iron. 
Found  in  the  Indiana  coal  field. 
(Century) 

Blodc  f araaoe.  Same  as  Bloomery. 
(Ctotury) 

Blodc  hole.  1.  A  smaU  hole  driUed  in 
a  block  of  rock  either  by  hand  drill 
or  a  portable  air  drill,  to  contain 
a  small  charge  of  ezplosivcL  S.  A 
relief  hole,  designed  to  remove  part 
of  the  burden  from  a  subsequent 
shot,  used  in  coal  mining.  (Du 
Pont) 

t.  A  quarryman's  term  for  a  method 
of  breaking  undesirably  large  blocks 
of  stone  by  the  discharge  of  dyna- 
mite in  shallow  holes.    (Bowles) 

Blotkheler.  A  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  break  up  and  reduce  to  safe 
•ad  coaveiiiait  siae^  by  blasting  or 


otherwise,  any  large  blodcs  or  pleees 
of  rock  that  have  beim  blown  down 
by  the  miners.  (Mesich  v.  Tama- 
rack BCining  Co.,  184  Michigto,  p. 
866;  151  Northwestern,  p.  568) 

Bloekiag-oat.  1.  (Aust).  Laying  or 
staking  out  gold-bearing  gravel  de- 
posits in  square  blocks  in  order  to 
fadlitate  systematic  washing.  8.  Bx- 
posing  an  ore  body  on  three  sides. 
(Skinner) 

Block  ore.  A  local  term  in  Wisconsin 
tor  largd  cubical  crystals  of  galena. 
(Power) 

Bloek-reef  (Aust).  A  reef  that  shows 
frequent  contractions  and  bulges. 
A  wavy  vein.     (Power) 

Block  system  of  stopiag  and  iUUag. 
See  CXverhand  stoping. 

Bloek  tin.  Oimmerdal  tin,  cast  into 
blocks,  and  partly  refined.  Solid 
tin  as  distinguished  from  tin  plate. 
Also  called  Bar  tin.    (Webster) 

Blocky.  Breaking  down  in  thick 
blocks,  implied  to  the  roof  of  a 
mine  working.     (Steel) 

Blomd-metal  (Staff.).  A  variety  of 
day  ironstone  of  the  coal-measures 
occurring  near  Wednesbury.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Blood  poisoning.  A  morbid  state  of 
the  blood  caused  by  the  introductioii 
of  poisonous  or  infective  matter 
from  without,  or  tte  absorption  or 
retention  of  such  as  is  produced  in 
the  body  itself.     (Webster) 

Bloodstone.  A  variety  of  chalcedony^ 
or  Jaspar,  dark  green  in  color,  inter- 
spersed with  small  red  spots.  Used 
as  a  gem.     (U.  S.  Qeoh  Surv.) 

Bloodwipo  (Derb.).  To  draw  blood,. 
at  a  mine,  by  any  act  of  violence 
that  one  man  can  inflict  upon  an- 
other.    (Hooson) 

Bloom.  1.  A  large  steel  bar,  drawn 
from  an  ingot  for  further  manufac- 
ture. 8.  A  rough  bar  of  Iron,  drawn 
from  a  Catalan  or  bloomery  ball, 
for  further  manufacture.  See  also 
Billet  (Raymond) 
8.  A  mass  of  iron  or  steel  formed 
by  consolidating  scrap  at  a  high 
temperature  by  hammering  or  roll- 
ing. 4.  A  lump  or  mass  of  molten 
glass.  6.  An  earthy  mineral  that  is 
frequently  found  as  an  effiorescenoe, 
as  cobalt  bloom.  Also  called  Blos- 
som. 6.  To  form  an  efflorescence,  as 
salts  with  which  alkali  soils  are  im- 
pregnated bloom  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  dry  weather,  after  a 
rain  or  irrigation.  7.  The  fluotes- 
dence  of  petroleum.    (Webster) 
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UtMwij;  Bloflfluuy.  1,  A  tarte  M* 
maklBg  wroQglit-lroii^  nsiiaUy  direct 
from  the  ore.  Hw  ildee  are  iron 
plel^;  the  hair  plate  at  the 'back, 
the  cinder  plate  At  the  Croat,  the 
tuyere  plate  (through  which  the 
tuyere  passee)  at  one  side  (its 
tipper  part  betaig  called  in  some 
bloomlsrleto  the'  merrit  plate)  the 
f6re-Bpar  plate  opposite  the  toytoe 
plate  (its  upper  part  being  the 
skew  plate)  and  the  bottom  plate 
at  the  bottom.  (Raymond) 
t.  A  machine  t,or  making  blooms 
oot  of  puddle-balls;  an  entibilih- 
ment  containing  such  machines. 
(Staiidlird) 

Hoomhook.  A  tool  for  handling  metal 
blooms.  Also  called  bloom  tongm 
(Century) 

lleeisiag.  The  process  of  manufac- 
turing blooms  of  iron  f^om  the  ore 
or  £com  puddle  balls.    (9tandard) 

Bleoadag  milL  1.  The  Unt  set  of 
rolls  in  a  rolling  milL  t.  A  bloom- 
ery.     (Standard) 

MoMom.  The  oxidised  or  deusiipciesd 
outCM^  of  a  Toin  or  coal  bed,  more 
frequ^itly  the  latter.  Also  called 
Bloom,  Smut,  and  Tisdling.  iSfee  also 
GtoSBsn.     (Raymond) 

BtssMB  of  ooaL     See  Coal  smut,  1. 

HoMoai  rook.  The  rodt  detached  tnm 
a  vein  but  which  has  not  been  trans- 
ported.    (Ihlseng) 

Bloat  A  mass  of  tiultrts,  often  ndner- 
alised,  that  is  frequently  istteted 
and.  not  ^connected  with  a  Tien.  A 
contractldn  of  Blow-out,  2. 

liow.  1.  A  single  heat  or  operation 
of  the  Bessemer  oouTerter,  also  the 
quantity  of  metal  operated  upon, 
t.  (Aust).  A  large  mass  of  quarts 
or  other  gangue,  isolated  or  forming 
a  sudden  enlargement  on  a  lode. 
(Webster) 

S.  (Bug.).  To  blast  with  powder. 
4.  The  escape  of  gas  through  a  dam 
or  stopping.  6.  (York.).  The  break- 
ing or  fUUng  of  a  mine  roof.  (Gree- 
ley) 
t.     (Aust).     The  outcrop  of  the 

top    of   a    vein    (Standard).     £fee 
Ironstonie  blow. 

Sle#dowB  (Bug.).  To  bring  down 
coal  or  stone  with  ezploslYes.  fG. 
C.  Green  well) 

Blowdowa  fan.  a  force  fan.  (0.  and 
1L1LP.> 


Blevw.    1.  A  fui  or  oUiier  apparatos 
for  fbrdng  air  Intok'  Aimee  or 
mine,  fifes  Blowing  engine.   (Hanks) 
t.  A  blowing  out  or  fordhle  dis- 
charge of  gas  from  a  bale  9t  flssiii  m 
In  a  mine.    (Tl^ebster> 
t.  (B^)«     A  man  who  Hssts  or 
fires  shots  in  a.  mine,  or  who  dHUs 
ttie  holes  and  aiarpes  then,  rpjijly 
for  firing.    (Gredey) 
C  A  foreman  in  chai^  of  the  opera 
tion  of  a  blast  furnace  and  stovea. 
At  small  plants  In  difurge  of  trqstlj^ 
Utock  houses  and  pig  .Twiffhtwe  as  weSL 
(WiUcoz) 

Bhn^-Qesrge    (Bng.).     A   small 
tilfttgal  fan  worked  by  hand, 
mine  Tsntikitlon.    <Grs^ler) 

Blowholes.  1.  Minute  craiers  fonsNed 
on  the  surface  of  thick  laya  liowa. 

(Dsly) 

t.  A  hole  for  the  escape  e<  gas  or 
air.  a.  A  spot  In  a  casting  weak- 
ened by  s  bubble  of  air ;  an  air  heleu 

(W^MtW) 

Blifw4n.  To  put  a  blast  fomaee  In 
operation.  (Raymond)  Bee  also 
Blowlng-|n. 

Blowing  (Bug.)..  Blasting.  (Baln- 
bridge) 

Blowing  engine.    An  engine  for  forc- 

,  log  air  into  blast  ftimaces  under 

pressure,    oftra    about    one   pound 

UToirdupols  per  square  Inch.  (Weed) 

Blowing  fan.  A  rotary  fan  used  to 
produce  a  blast    (WdMto") 

Blowing  famaoo^  A  furnace  In  which 
l^asswaxe  Is  held  to  soflMi  It  when 
It  beoomes  stiff  In  working.  (W^ 
stcr) 

Bliowlag  houio  (Bng.).    An  establUdi- 
.  ment  In  whldi  blast  fumaoea  are 
operated   (Ure)i     l^edVcally  ilor 
smelting  tin  ore. 

Blow|»g>*ln.  .The  stsrtliig  of  n  forpaer 
which  consists  of  warming  the  cru- 
cible, filling  the  furnace  and  heatiiijg 
the  charge  to  the  smeltilig  polnS 
(Hofman,  p.  819) 

Blowing  en  tap  hole.  Blowing  air 
throui^  the  hole  at  casting,  to  dean 
the  hearth  of  iron  and  cfnder. 
(WllleoK) 

Blowing  on  the  monkey.  A  flame 
blowing  from  the  cinder  notdi  o^  a 
blast  furnace.     (Willcox) 

Blowlng-oat.    Bee  Blow-out,  1 

Blowing  ptoe.  ▲  glass  blower^s  pipe. 
(Oentuty) 
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Bl«wlair-P«t  In  pottery  works,  an.afh 
IMuratos  for  distributing  color  over 
tlie  ware  before  burning.  (Cen- 
tury) 

BUnring  road  (So.  Staff.).  An  intake, 
or  fresh-air  road  in  a  mine.  *  (Gres- 
1^) 

Blewing  tools.  A  small  set  of  blast- 
ing implements  (Standard).  C(Mt»- 
fpors  Blasting  supplies. 

Hcnrlngwnp  fanase.  A  furnace  used 
for  sintering  ore  and  tbe  Tolatiliaa- 
tion  of  lead  and  sine  (Hofman,  p. 
139) 

Blowm-oat  shot.  A  shot  that  has  bloym,- 
out  the  stemming  without  breaking 
any  of  the  coal  except  that  around 
the  auger  hole   (Steel).     See  sisob 
Blow-out,  3. 

Blow-off.  1.  To  let  off  excess  of  steam 
from  a  boiler.  (O.  and  M.  M.  P.)' 
S.  To  blow  out,  by  means  of  a  special 
valve,  the  suspended  and:  precipi- 
tated impurities  collected  in  a  steam 
boiler. 

How-oat.  1.  To  put  a  blast  famace 
out  of  blast,  by  ceasing  to  charge 
fresh  materials,  and  continuing  t^e 
blast  until  the  contents  of.  the  fur« 
naoe  have  been  smelted,  i.  A  large 
outcrop,  beneath  which  the  v^n^is 
smaller,  is  called  a  blow-oUt  S.  A 
sbot  or  blast  is  iaid  to  blow  out 
when  it  f^oes  off  like  a  gun  and  does 
not  shatter  the  rock  (Raymond);  A 
blownout  or  windr  shot 
'4.  A 'Sudden  or  violent  escape  of  gas, 
or  air.  f.  The  cleaning  of  boiler 
flasa  bjy  a  .blast  of  steaiq.     (Webri 

C  l&e  rupture  of  a  boiler  .  tubet 
steam  pipe,  pneumatic  tire  or  other, 
etmtaiher  thi;xmgh  fttulty*  coikstruc^ 
ticMi,'  eiteess^e  pressut^^'or   other 


How-over.  The  excess  of  glass  in 
making  Mown  objects,  ptsfeicting  lie- 
yond  the  mold  and  afterward  twoken 
(rff.     (Standard) 

Blowpipe.  A  tube  throu|^  which  air 
is  forced  into  a  flame,  to  direct  it 
and  increase  its  intensity."^'  In  the 
compound  blowpipe,  two  jets  ot  gas 
(one  of  which  may  be  aic)  are 
united  at  the  point  ct  combustion. 
(Raymond) 

Blowfipe  reaotipn.  A  'decomposition 
of  a  compound  when  heated  befbm 
the  blovn;>ipe,  resulting  in  -some 
diaracteristic  reaction,  as  a  color- 
ing of  the  flame  pr  a. colored  crust 
€11  a  piece  of  cbariDoai-iStandard). 
A  useful  BMthod  of  anslysis  in  min* 


BU^vs  (Lelc).  Frequent,  and  suddea 
risings  '  of  quicksand  in  sinking 
through  water-bearing  ground. 
(Oresley) 

Bl^rtproh.  A  snmll  apt^matic  .blsst 
lamp,  or  torcih.     (Webster) 

Blowt^be.  A'  long  wTOUght-iroii  tube, 
on  tM  end  bf  which  Ite  wy^km^ 
gathers  a  quantity  of  iiidlten  glass, 
and  through .  whid)  he  blows  to  ex- 
pand or  ahape  it     (Webster) 

Blowup.  1.  (isng.)  An  explosion  of 
.fire  danq[».,in.a,.mine.*  ^  T^i^aUovK 
atmospheric  air  access  tQ  ce^ 
tain  places  in  coal  mines^  so  as  to 
goierate  heht  ia9d  -^itimati^  tif 
catise  gob  fireS;    tOi^ley) 

Blow  Wells  (Bng:).  A  Icical  term  for 
Artesian  wells,  in  the  eastern  coast 
of  Lincolnshi])B,  aq  .  aUled.  bmna^ 
the  water  often  rushes  Vip  violently.' 

Blue.  An'sssayer^s  term  for  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate^  .  (Hicketts) 

Blui  asb^^toi.    £^  C^idoUte. 

Blue  .bead. '  A  bluish  band  of '  slate 
from  one  to'  totit  inches  thick  occur- 
ring 18  to  24  Inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  No.  6  ooal  seam  in  niinols. 

Blas-'Hl]^  (Bng.).  The  tesldttmn*  df 
cupreous  pyrites  after  roasting  with 
salt     (Raymond) 

Bhie  bind:    Batie  as  Blnd^  1. 


Blueeap,  The  characteristic  blue  halo 
or  tip^  of  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp 
when  Are  damp  is  present  in  the 
ikt'  (Barrowman).    See  also  Cap.  2. 

Bias  esrboanic  it  eopper-  Sam^.^as 
Azurite. 

Bins  esEth;  Blue  grouid.  See  KimhMv. 
lite. 

Bias  elvaa  (dprn,).  A  synonmi  40r 
Oreenstone» 

B^Ufe«r«aaa.  1.  (So.  Aft.)  {A,n|DwVf 
name  for  the  decomposed, pieridptite 
or  kimberlite  that  car^lep  ^»  dia- 
monds in  the  South  Afrldin  mines. 
(KcJlD&p.) 

B.  (Sol  moff.)  StriLtk  bf  the  co^ 
inelanit^  conning  pHndpally^bf 
b^ds  of  hard  clay  or  Shala  'finte 
Bihd;  also  Blue$t<m^''2     roresl^) 

Blue  iroB  earth.     See  Vivlanite. 

'Blue  Iroastoae.  A  synonym  for  (Srpcl* 
dolite      (CJhester).     Blue  asbestos. 

Biufd^Mk.     Blue  vitriol;  coppv  si|i- 
,phste    (Webster).   See  aJfo  Ofaal- 
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tO^jfOoL  A  beautlfiil  fbunm  or  art- 
tuiiiiar  variety  of  fltipniMUr  foond  In 
Detb/Bhlre,  WngfKiMl.  Dsed  &r 
makiiig  omamenti    (Webtte) 

ihti  lMi4.  (PronoiUMM  Uk0  tito  totr 
to   lead.)      Tho   blnlflh   atiHterOiis 

g^v4,i^  oement  d/epoait  fpond.fft 
0  aDciept  riYcr-channela  of  Gall- 
fpniia.     ClM^mond) 

Bine  laa4t-«re. .  An  old  nao^e  fb^  a 
oompifcd^  Yariktj  of  galenlte  of  a 
blqlib-srajT  color.     (Qbeater) 

Blaa  maltitLMim  Sattie  aa  Asnrlte. 
(BtanAardt 

Bljne  m0Udi:  i»  A  copper,  matte  oon- 
taining .  about  0D  per  cent  copp^. 
(Webater) 

tL  <No.  Of  Bbg.). .  Bee  Bind.  1;  «i«» 
Blneatooe,  2. 

ilvo  oilier.   Samo  aa  VManlta: 

Blue  oil.  1.  A  mixture  of  heavy  olla 
and  paraffin,*  obtained  Iq  the  dlatlk 
latlon  of'  osocerlte.  ( W^wter) 
t.  The  oil  produced  fron^  the  bea^J 
oU  and  paraffin  of  the  Bc6tlfih  Auileil 
by  cooling  and  pr^aqlng  for  /Mfiar 
ration  of  hard  paraiSln.acale;  It  la 
refined  and  fractionated  Ipto  lubri- 
cating oils,    (bacon) 

Hue  opaL  A  aynonym  for  LaauUt^ 
(Cheater) 

Blue   peaoh    (CV>ni.).     A   alate-blue, 
very  fine  grained  tpunnaline.    (Bay*- 
mond) 

Blue  powder.  That  portion  of  rapo- 
rlzed  sine  which  does  not  qondenaeas 
a  liquid,  but  pasaea  directly  to  tbe 
aolld  state  in  finely  divided  bluiah 
powder.  (Ingalls»  p.  ^06;  Hofman, 
p.  GOO) 

Blue  print  A  Mue  photograph.  Bee 
aUo  C^anotype.    (Webster) 

Blue  TotaL  The  fitst  room  In  a  bag 
house.    (Hofman,  p.  181) 

Blue  lehorL    I.  The  earliest  name  tar 
octahedrite:     (Chester) 
t»  Blue  touhnallne. 

Blue-tky  law.  A  law  enact^  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulatioii  apd  auper- 
:.vl4oQ  of  inveatment  compantoa,  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  against 
oompanles  that  do  not  intend  to  do 
a  fair  and  honest  business. 

Blue^ar.  lasulite;  azure-spar,  (den- 
tey) 

Bluestoue.  1.  The  commercial  name 
for  a  dark  bluldif-giay  f eldapathle 
■andstone  or  arkose.  The  color  la 
6x»  to  the  preaence  of  tea  bladE 


UBd  daHt-gresQ  mineraiiii,  *^HW^f 
bonibltedie  and  dUofite.  The'  rock 
Is  extenaively  tnu^nM  Iki  Ifew 
Tork.  Ita  toughness,  due  to  fclitfit 
metamorphjiam,  and  the  ease  wttfe 
which  it  may  be^Mt  AuDo  thiA  aW» 
eqiMdally  adapt  it  for  use  aa 
The 


term  |iaa  be^  locally 
apDliod  to  other  toocs,  among  whlis 
*)^  dairk4>hie  date  and  bluo  lime- 
stone. (U.  8.  QetoL  Surv.) 
t.  (Bo.  Wftles).  Baal. dag  or  Aula 
See  alto  Bind.  (Qrealfly) 
t.  Ooppesrvltrol;  copper -sulphate. 
(Baymond) 

Blue  til^.  A  synonym  tot  Qyanlta. 
(Chester) 

BMa  vwiitaii    Bee  Yerditer^  2  and  & 

Blue  vitroL  Copper  sulphate;  cbal- 
caalhlte.    Also  called  Copper  vltrioL 

Blult.  L  A  high  bahk>  preaenting  a 
predpitoua  front  to  the  sea  or  a 
river.  •.Blunt  LA  flctitlOBa 
show  of  strength.  (Webster) 
A  Altered  country  .  codE  filling  a 
lode.  Analogous  to  mullodc  of 
Australia.    (Halse) 

Btuft  (Lelc).  To  extinguish,  or  put 
out  of  sight,  a  candle  or  other  ll^t 
(Oretiey) 

Bluing,  or  Blueiag.  Tho  act  or  opera- 
tion, of  giving  a  blue  tint  t^  iron  or 
steel,  as  by  heating,  by  ^e  use  of 
solutions,  or  by  a.  combination  of 
both  processes;  also,  the  tint  ao 
given.     (Stajadard) 

Blukge.  In  ceramics,  to  mix  (day) 
with  water  by  means  of  a  blunger 
or  In  a  pug  mUl.    (Standard) 

Blunger.  A  wooden  implement  ahaped 
like  a.  apatula,  but  larger  than  a 
shovel,  used  in  mijcing  day  with 
water.     (Standard) 

Bluntin  (Derb.).  A  dark*  tough  voin 
flUing  wUch  dulls  the  drills  readily. 
(Hooson) 

BiMM  (Scot).   Bee  Boom,  1 

Boarder    £foe  Pord. 

Beard-aud-piUar.  Same  aa  Pillar^uid- 
■breast 

Board-aad-wali.  Same  as  Bordrand- 
plllar,  and  Fillar-and-brea^t 

Board  ooal  (Bug.).  Coal  having  a 
fibroua  or  woody  appearance.  (Orea- 
tay) 

Beard  run:  The  amount  of  undercut- 
ting that  Cah  be  done  at  one  ssttlQC 
of  a  coal«ffllning  machine,  uaualljr 
about  6  feett  without  moviaf 
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wmnl  the  board  upon  whidi  the  ma- 
diliie  works.  (Oonsolidated  Oool 
Go.  V.  Gmber,  188  lUinole,  p.  589) 

Botrt.    Same  as  bort    (Gentary) 

Boastliiir.  The  rough  dressing  of  stone 
with  a  boasting  chls^     (Standard) 

Boattiiif -ehiML  A  flat  chisel  with  an 
edge  2  inches  wide,  used  in  dress-. 
Ing  stone.     (Standard) 

Boat.    A  gold  dredge. 

Boat  ooal  (Penn.).  OmiI  which  is 
loaded  into  boats  on  canals,  rlTers, 
etc     (Gresl^) 

Boat  lerel  (Wales).  A  navigable  adit 
(Raymond) 

Bob;  BaUuioe  bob;  Pump  bob;  Koeklag 
bob.  1.  A  triangular  or  four-sided 
frame  of  heavy  timber  or  of  iron 
by  which  the  hori^ntal  motion  com- 
municated by  the  engine  (connect- 
ing rod)  is  altered  to  the  inclined 
or  vertical  motion  of  pump  rods  or 
of  a  man-engine  (CJhance).  Used 
in  connection  with  a  Oornish  pump. 

Bobbin.  1.  (Aust^)  A  catch  placed 
between  the  rails  of  the  ufhline  of 
an  incline  to  stop  any  runaway ' 
trucks.  It  consists  of  a  bent  iron 
bar,  pivoted  in  such  a  manner  so 
that  the  down-hiU  end  Is  slightly 
heavier  than  the  up-hill  end,  which 
is  capable  of  being  depressed  by  an 
up-coming  truck,  but  rises  above  the 
lev^  of  the  truck  axle  as  soon  as 
the  truck  is  past  (Power).  Also 
called  Monkey-chock. 
8.  A  spool  or  reel.    (Webster) 

Bobbing  John  (Scot).  An  appliance 
formerly  used  in  pumping;  the  mo- 
tive power  being  water  run  into  a 
box  at  the  end  of  a  beam  working 
on  a  center,  the  pump  rods  being 
attached  to  the  other  end.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Bob-pit  An  excavation  in  which  the 
balance  box,  attached  to  the  pump- 
rods,  works.    (Duryee) 

Booa  (Mex.).  Mouth  of  mine  or  tun- 
nel, eq)ecially  the  place  generally 
used  as  an  entrance;  head  of  a 
stuU  or  poet;  heavy  horisontal 
brace;  B.  de  Inirrena,  the  bit  of  a 
drilL     (Dwight) 

Boosrte  (Max.).  A  stamp  battery. 
(Dwight) 

Boosrtear  (Sp.).  To  crush,  stamp  or 
grind  ore.     (Halse) 

BoMso  (Sp^).  A  blown-out  shot 
(Halse) 


Boooa.    1.  The  round  hole  in  a  S^ass 
furnace  by  which  the  fused  glass  is 
taken  out     (Duryee) 
S.  A     volcanic     crater     or     vent 
(Standard) 

BoooaroUa  (It).  A  small  mouth  in  a 
glass  furnace  on  either  side  of  the 
boooa;  a  nose  hole.    (Standard) 

Boohomo  (Mex.).  Excessive  heat 
with  lack  of  v^tilation.     (Dwight) 

Bodies  aevoB.  In  alchemy,  the  metals 
corresponding  to  the  planets,  being 
gold,  silver,  iron,  quicksilver,  lea^ 
tin,  and  copper,  answering  respec- 
tively to  the  sun,  the  moon.  Mars. 
Mercury,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Venus.     ( Standard ) 

Body.  1.  A  kind  or  form  of  matter;  a 
material  substance:  (Webster)  B. 
An  orebody,  or  pocket  of  ihineral  de- 
posit S.  The  thickness  of  a  lubri- 
cating oil  or  other  liquid;  also  the 
measure  of  that  thickness  expressed 
in  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  a 
given  quantity  of  the  oil  at  a  given 
temperature  flows  through  an  aper- 
ture.   (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Body  of  ooaL  A  term  frequently  used 
to  indicate  the  "fatty,"  inflammable 
property  in  coal,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  phenomenon  called  combus- 
tion.    (Nicolls) 

Boetiut  furnace.  An  early  gas-fired 
Belgian  furnace  with  Boetius  r^ 
generators.     (Ingalls,  p.  448) 

Boetius  produeer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls,  p.  S04.) 

Bog  (Geltic  for  soft).  A  wet  spongy 
morass,  chiefly  composed  of  decayed 
vegetal  matter.    (Power) 

Bogar  (Ghile) .  In  metallurgy,  to  sUm. 
(Halse) 

Bog  butter.  A  fatty  substence  simi- 
lar to  adipodre  found  In  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland  (Webster).  B«^  also 
Butyrellite. 

Bog  earth.  A  soil  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  fine  siliceous  mat- 
ter and  partially  decomposed  vege- 
tal fiber.     (Webster) 

Boghead  oanaol.    See  T<Hrbanlte. 

Boghead  ooal  (Scot).  A  dark  brown 
variety  of  cannel  coal  valuable  as  a 
source  of  paraffin  oils  and  gas 
(Webster).    Bee  al»o  ftorfoanite. 

Boghead  mlaoraL  Bee  B5ghead  coal; 
Torbanita 
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Bogle;  Bogey;  Bogy.  1.  (York.)  A 
small  truck  or  trolley  apon  which 
a  bucket  is  carried  from  the  shaft 
to  the  spoil  bank.  S.  A  weighted 
truck  run  foremost  or  next  to  the 
rope  in  a  train  or  trip.    (Gresley) 

Bogie  engine.  A  switching  engine,  the 
running  gear  and  driving  gear  of 
which  are  on  a  bogle  or  truck. 
(Webster) 

Bog  iron  ore.  A  spongy  variety  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  or  limonite. 
Found  in  layers  and  lumps  on  level 
sandy  soils  which  have  been  covered 
with  swamp  or  bog  (Roy.  Gom.). 
See  also  Brown  iron  ore. 

Bog  lime.  A  white  powdery,  cal- 
careous deposit,  precipitated  through 
plant  action  on  the  bottom  of  many 
ponds  and  used  in  Portland  cement 
manufacture.  It  is  often  errone- 
ously called  marl,  a  term  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  a  calcareous  day. 
(Watson) 

Bog  manganese.    A  synonym  for.  Wad. 

Bog  ore.  1.  An  iron  hydroxide  ore, 
as  limonite,  from  marshy  places. 
S.  Bog  manganese.     (Standard) 

Bogwood  (Bng.).  The  trunks  and 
larger  branches  of  trees  dug  up  from 
peat  bogs.     (Page) 

Bohemian  garnet.    See  Pyrope. 

Bohemian  glass.  An  ornamental  glass 
from  Bohemia,  noted  for  its  rich 
colors  and  incised  or  engraved 
patterns.     (Webster) 

Bohemian  ruby.  A  jeweler's  name. for 
rose  quartz  when  cut  as  a  geoL 
(Chester) 

Bohemian  topax.  A  Jeweler's  name  for 
yellow  quarts  when  cut  as  a  gem. 
(Ohester) 

Boil.  The  sudden  generation  of  steam 
when  molten  iron  runs  over  a  cold  or 
damp  spot  01^  object  in  runner.  It 
often  causes  an  explosion,  whereby 
molten  =  iron  is  scattered  about 
(WUlcox) 

Boiler.  A  closed  vessel,  usually  cylin- 
drical, used  in  generating  steam, 
as  for  motive  power:  ordinarily 
made  of  riveted  iron  or  steel  plates, 
arranged  to  give  an  enlarged  heat- 
ing surface,  with  a  space  below  for 
the  fire,  and  often  with  internal 
flues  for  the  smoke^  etc  (Stand- 
ard) • 


Boiler  tren.  Rolled  riieet  iron,  mdi  as 
is  used  in  making  steam  boilers, 
varying  In  thickness  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch,  and  in  tenidle 
strength  from  40,000  pounds  per 
square  Inch  upward.     (Standard) 


Boiler  lealer.  A  man  who  deans 
scales  from  boiler  tubing.   (WUlcox) 

Boiler  tube.  One  of  the  tubes  by 
whldi  heat  ftom  the  furnace  is  dif- 
fused through  the  water  in  a  steam 
boiler.     (Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Boilery;  Boilary.  In  law,  water  pro- 
ceeding from  a  salt  well  belonging  to 
one  not  the  owner  of  the  land. 
(Standard) 

Boiling.  1.  Heated  to  the  point  of 
bubbling;  heaving  with  bubbles.  B. 
In  metallurgy.  See  Puddling.  (Web- 
ster) 

Boiling  fanaoe.  A  water-jacket  re- 
verberatory  furnace  for  decarbonis- 
ing iron  by  a  process  in  which  the 
carbonic  oxide  escapes  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  boiUng.     (Standard) 

Boiling  heat    See  Boiling  point 

.  Boiling  point  1.  The  temperature  at 
which  a  liquid  begins  to  boll,  or  to 
be  converted  into  vapor  by  bubbles 
forming  within  its  mass.  It  varies 
with  the  pressure.  In  water,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  it  Is  212*  F.  or 
100*  G.,  but  it  becomes  less  with 
lessened  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in 
ascending  a  mountain  being  lowered 
about  1*  F.  for  every  SQO  feet  of 
ascent  ( Standard ) 
S.  The  temperature  at  which  crude 
oil  on  being  heated  begins  to  give 
forth  Its  different  distillates.  The 
boiling  point  of  crude  oils  and  the 
amounts  of  distillates  obtained  at 
specified,  temperatures  diflSer  copsid- 
erably.     (Bfitnkia) 

BoiUag  spring.  A  spring  or  fountain 
which  gives  out  water  at  the  boiling 
point  or  at  a  high  temperature. 
(Century) 

Boina  (Mex.).  A  miner's  cap.  (Dwight) 

Bojite.  A  name  given  by  B.  Weln« 
schenk  to  a  variety  of  gabbro,  whidi 
occurs  in  assodatlon  with  the  graph- 
ite of  northern  Bavaria.  It  differs 
-from  normal  gabbro  In  containing 
hornblende,  in  addition  to  augite, 
and  the  name  Is  intended  to  Indi- 
cate a  group  of  homblendic  gabbros 
Just  as  norlte  implies  those  wiUi 
hypersthene.  The  original.. bojits 
contained  brown  hornblende,  color- 
less pyroxene,  and  reddish  brown 
biotite.    (Kemp) 
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-l.  (Dttrti.). 
.4iC .  MV  which 

(90OMI) 

Hinder) 


▲  maSk  ftriiigiv 


or  split  fan  • 


(Spl).    a  bftU;  B.  «•  pr0M»  m 
ite^^baa    (BUae) 

li|M.  1.  (lAz.).  More  or  leM 
roondeA  maneB  of  Mlver-fold  ore. 
t.  (^).  Fine  mercury  ore  molded 
Intobrlcka.  S.  SpberoUtes.  4.  BaUs 
of  dar  QMd  in  tamiins,    (Halee) 

Miertarc  Mb  (BelSr).  The  iiiiids 
and  grmipela-  of  the  B61derberv  hill, 
NpreeentatlveB^  of  the  Middle  or 
■ooene  Ttrtlariea.  and  often  re- 
tered  to  hy  feologlflta.    (RiCeJ 

Bdt.  1.  (Dob.).  An  old  lend  worka. 
A  plaoe  on  high  groond  and  ez- 
poeed  to  the  irind,  where  amiatlng 
baa  been  carried  on.  (Hont) 
t.  A  friable  earthy  day  hl|^ 
colorid  by  Iron  o^dde.  S.  An  old 
Bcotdi  meaaore  of  about  4  bndieliL 
fifee  alio  BolL    <Wdwter) 

BiMta.  A  deep  blue  pfleado>lakwietrlc 
hydrooa  ozydiloride  of  lead,  copper, 
and  ailter  fltom  Boleo»  Lower  Gall- 
fomla.  A  tetrafonal  form  of  oercy- 
Ute.    (Dana) 

Boke  (Mes.).  1.  A  dniivi  for  waste 
rckdL  '%  Flo4t4nlner:J.  S.  A  kid- 
ney of  ore.    (Dwlght) 

Mtte  (8p.).  h  A  adiednle.  ^  A 
tktet  ftxr.the  sale  of  ore.  S.  A 
^owher.   4.  A  tax  recelit    (HUse) 

MiAar  (Mez.).  To  treat  ore  In  a 
btaidatele.    (Halae) 

ItUehe.  1.  (P4ni).  A  dolly^ob.  t. 
(Mep^).  A  small  eve  mill  like  a 
»is»»alele.  (I>wlght) 
t.  In  BpaAn^  a*  small  reveilMratory 
ftonaee  tmt  smelting  lead  ores. 
(Halae) 

Botttar  (YeoeniMa).  A  allver  coin 
esoal  to  1  franc,  9id.,  or  193  cents. 
(Lock) 

MH    L  (Na  of  Bng.).    An  ancient 
■leasmpe  for  coal,  coatainlnf  9616yB 
cqUc  Indiea.    (Qrealeiy) 
18eeBole,8L 

Mmo  (It).  The  frit  or  calcined  hi- 
gredleBte  from  which  glais  Is  made. 
(Stendard) 

Mle  (Pern).  L  A  pocket  oc  ore.  i.A 
trtangnlar  block  of  amalgam. 
(Dwight) 

Bm  Bdognlan  stone. 


kslepden  itons.  AsnliAat^ofbarinm 
ociearring  In  rdfondlsh  masses  and 
which  Is  phcMphorescent  after  cal- 
cination (Ure.)  Also  called 
Bdlogan  stooie,  Bologna  spar. 

Bolsa  (Fern).  A  ridi  body  of  ore; 
literally  a  purse.    (Pfordte) 

MIsada  iBf^).  A  rich  pocket  of  ore. 
In  a  general  sense,  an  Irregular  de- 
posit   (Halse) 

BoldUa  (8pk).  A  small  pocket  of  ore. 
(Halse) 

BoMa.  L  (8p.).  A  flat-floored  desert 
▼alley  that  drains  to  a  central 
evaporation  pan  or   ployo.    (Ran- 


of      ore. 


) 

S.  (Mez.).    A      pocket 
(Dwlslbt) 


BelsenaOa  (Fern).  A  pockety  vfeln. 
(Dwight) 

Belt  L  A  nearly  horlaontal  cylinder 
or  prlsmoldal  frame,  usually,  rotat- 
ing, coyeied  with  silk  or  other 
fabric  with  very  regular  meases, 
for  sifting  and  8q[>arating  flour  of 
wheat  from  the  hull  or .  binn. 
Usually  dilTerent  sections  of  Its 
Ittgth  are  covered  with  gradually 
decreasing  slaes  of  mesh.  Used  in 
the  talc  and  fuller's  earth  Industries, 
etc  i.  To  sift  or  s^;Mrate  by  pass- 
ing throng  a  bolt  (Standard) 
S.  (So.  -Staff.).    A    short    narrow 

.    heading,    connecting    two    others. 
Also  called  Bcdt  hole.     (Gredey) 
A  In    glass-blowing,    a    cylindrical 
mass;  af  a  bolt  of  melted  gliuBs. 
(Stendurd) 

Btft  hole  (So.  Staff.).  A  short  nar- 
row opening  made  to  connect  the 
main  workings  with  the  air  head  or 
ventilating  drift  of  a  coal  nrine 
(CJentury).    Also  called  Bolt 

B^t  oiL  A  viscous  neutral  oil  hav- 
ing a  gravity  of  30*  B6.  and  a  Say- 
bolt  viscosity  of  U30.  Used  In  cut- 
ting nut  and  bolt  threads.    (Bacon) 

B^tonite.  A  colored  variety  of  tor- 
sterite,  M|^Si04r  crystallizing  in  the 
orthorhomblc  system.    (Dana) 

Bemb.  L  In  geology,  a  more  or  less 
rounded  mass  of  lava,  anywhere 
from  a  few  Indies  to  several  feet  In 
diameter,  generally  vesicular,  at 
least  Inside,  thrown  from  the  throat 
of  a  volcano  during  an  explosive 
eruption.  (la  Fprge) 
i.  The  combustion  chamber  of  a 
calorimeter  fitted  for  use  in  making 
SKploslve'eombustlqns.  t.  A  missile 
oonteinlng  an  ezploalve,  as  dyna- 
mite.   (Webster) 
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A  iMitcb  or  pocket  JOt  oreu  8l  A  toI- 
ctnte  bomb.    (Halie) 

BoiBbear.  L  (Oolon.)  To  bring  a 
Urge  Tolmne  of  water  to  tbe  dian- 
Ihel  or  groQQd  elidee^  %  To  4lo- 
dbarge  a  miner  or  pete.    (Halae) 

BeiaUeeite.  A  transparent^  telorlesi 
mineral,  ftmnd  in  lignite  In  Toe- 
cany;  it  fueee  at  75*  01,  VolatWiea 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  la  eOln* 
ble  in  carbon  diiolpbide.  aloolifll  mud 
etfaer.    (Bacon) 

BeaiMllo  (Mes.).  CfotWdm  (*•  ^ 
djnamite).    (Dwli^t) 

Beaaasa  <8p^).  litereUy, fiilr  weatber. 
In  miners'  pbrase^  good  lack,  or  a 
body  of  ridi  ofe.  A  mine  Is  In  bo- 
fMMMTo  when  it  Is  .profitably  pro- 
dndng  ore  (Baymond).  gowpere 
Borraeca. 

Bead*  1.  (No.  of  Bng.)  Agreeownt 
for  hiring  workmen.  tL  (Vlareet  Of 
Dean.)  A  torn  made  by  a  winding 
engine.  S.  (No.  Staff.).  A  bed, 
band,  or  eeam  of  ironetone.  (Gree- 
ley) 

4.  The  arrangement,  of  blocfca.  of 
stptte  or  brickwork  tx>  form  a  txm 
etriictdre  by  a  JndicUnu  overlapping 
of  each  other  eo  aa  to  brtiUc  Joint 
(0.  and  M.  11  P.) 

0^  A^  electrical  connection  between 
any  two  coneecntiye  rails  of  an  ^ec- 
-trlc  railway  ni^g  the  rails  as  a  part 
of  the  retom  drchit  C  A  iinit  of 
chemical  attraction.  Bee  Yalence. 
7.  To  give  or  8ec;are  an  option  npon 
'k  mine  or  other  i^perty  by  a  bond 
tying  np  the  property  nntli  the  op: 
tlon  has  expired.  (Webster) 
g.  The  material  which  holds  or 
binds  together,  the  crystals  which 
make  np  a  sharpening  stone  or 
grinding  Wheel,  more  commonly 
apoken  of  in  connection  with  artlfi* 
dal  abraslTes.  (Pike) 
9.  A  certificate  of  ownership  In  a 
definite  portion  of  a  debt  dne  from 
a  goyernment,  a  city,  a  bnsinees  cor- 
poi^tion,  or  an  indlyidnal.  tn  its 
simplest  form  it  111  a  prondae  to  pay 
a  stlpnlated  snm  on  or  after  a  given 
date,  and  to  pay  Interest  or  divi- 
dends at  a  specified  rate  and.  at 
definite  intervals.  (H  B.  Skinner, 
P.12T) 

BMider^  In  masonry,  «  stone  or  brick 
extending  through  a  wall  and  bind- 
li^  it  together;  a  binding^tone. 
Also  called  Bondstone.     (Standard) 

Beadmiader;  EelleynuA;  leadmei 
(fing.).  A  man  in  charge  of  the 
roller  way,  or  maUi  gangway. 
(Redmayne) 


eeal;  Be^y .  Slaty  or 

glllaffeooa    ooal,    or  oubonaceoos 

ihale    ooeorrlBg    Bi  doal 
(Caumee) 


ash.  The  uhltei  ponma  lesidtte 
from,  calcined  bones,  fomgwisail 
dUeOy  of  caldnm  pbos^iate,  used 
for  making  cnpela  and  fbr  deanlns 
Jewelty  (Webster).  Galled  also  Bone 
earth. 


bed  (Bag.).  A  term  applied  to 
several  thin  strata  or  laym,  f^om 
thrir  'oontalnfng  tniliimerable  frai^ 
ments  d  foesll  boHes^  acatea,  teeth, 
coprolltee,  and  other  organic  reaudna 
(Page),   itoe  also  llsh  bed^ 

Bene  Uaak.  The  bla^  cerbonaee- 
€m  sobstanoa  Into  whlcb  bonea  are 
converted  by  caldnatloa  In  doaed 
veesds:  alae  called  Antm^i  hiayek  or 
OhareeaL.    (Webster) 

9eae   bteeela.    A   deposit   of 
earth,  sand;  cftie.    (Webiter) 

Bone  eeaL 


A 


Bene  eerth.  (Bag,).  .  The  earttay  m 
mineral  part  of  bonee^  whidi  eoo- 
slsta  dilkly  oty  caldnm  phoijihate. 
(Page) 

Beae  phosphate.  The  caldnm  phoa- 
Pbate.^obtilped  fimm  bones;  alao^  |p 
eommerce.;  iq^iliad  to  caldnm  pboa- 
phate  obtained  from  phoijihatlc 
rocfcs^.aaoC  North  Oarollna.  (Btand- 
aid> 

Bona  ilereelalai  A  ceramic  ware  har- 
Ing  bone  dnpt  as  one  of  its  constlta- 
eiits.    (Standard) 

Beaete  (Hex.).  A  hat  need  to  catdi 
v«rr  rldi  ore  aa  It  la  pitted  down 
with  a  sharp  bar.    (Dwli^t) 

Boagksl  (Straits  Set).  Ageldweltfit 
equals  SS2M  gr.;20bongka]seqaala 
1  catty.    (Lod[) 

Beage  (Oolom.).  A  wooden  boa:  fn 
whIdi  the  sand  from  the  mill  la 
deposited  fOr  snbeeqnent  treatment. 
(Halse) 

Oealaile*  A  tfaasy.phaae  ed  aadeslte 
with  broudte,  anglte,  and  a  little  oU- 
vlne,  from  the  Benin  Tslaiats,  Japan. 
(Seiap) 


Beaite  (Max.)* 
i.  6L,  aasaying  over  1,000  oa.  per,  ton. 
(Dwlght) 

Boaaet.    L  A  covering  ofer  a   mbie 
cage  to  shield  It  from  ob|ect8  fUl- 
ing  down  the  shaft    (Bhymohd) 
t.  A  eover  for  tta-gssaa  «f  a 
lamp*     (Steel) 


mJMBAJi^  qw  Hnmira  ahd  huwul  htpxtstbt^ 
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t.  A  capideoe  for  an  uiirlgbt  tlm- 
ter.    (C.  and  H.  If.  P.) 
C    (Oorn.).   The  oarer  of  the  i^eam 
dioat  of  ao  engine.    (Grofiitt) 
I.  Bee  Bell  mold.    <Orealey) 
•.  (Scot).    Oaa  coal  or  al>ale  over^ 
lyliig  and  -worked  along  with  a  ooal 
aeam.    7.  (Scot).    A  portion  of  a 
ooal  aeam  left  lor  a  root    (Barrow- 
man) 

Boaaot  roller;  Bonaet  paU«;;  Bonnet 
iheaf  (Bng.).    Bee  Hat  roller. 

Boaney  (Oom.).  An  isolated  liody  of 
ore  (Baymond).   £fee  oteo  Bonny. 

Memxy;  Beaaey;  Brnny  (Oom.).  A 
nuuM  of  ore  adjacent  to  a  TOin,  but 
not  dletlnctly  connected  with  it;  a 
gMit  coUectlbn  of  ore  without  any 
▼ein  coming  into  or  going  fronl  it 
(Ooitnry) 

Beat  (Bng.).  1.'  The  cage  and  wind- 
ing nve  with  attachments.  (Ores- 
ley) 

t.  (DeriK).    A  narrowing  of  a  min- 
eral YeiXL    (Hooaon) 

BomUe  (Mid.).  A  holstUg  cage  fall  of 
men.    (Oresley) 

Beay  oeaL    Bee  Bona 

Beobey  (Som.).  A  box  holding  6  to 
8  cwt  of  coal  in  which  waste  rock 
Is  sent  to  the  surface.    (Oresl^) 

Book  elay;  leaf  tUmj,  CSlay  deposited 
in  thin  leaf-like  laminae.    (Power) 

Boofcstona    £[00  Bibllolite. 

Bo^  sCraetnie.  A  pecnliar  rock  atme- 
tnre  resnlting  from  numerous  paral- 
lel sheets  of  slate  alternating  with 
qnarti.    (Undgren,  p.  154) 

Book  tilet.  Flata  hollow  shapes,  hay- 
ing two  segmental  edges  and  re- 
sembling a  book  in  section.    (Bies) 

BeoUes  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  collier's 
term  for  brothers.     (Oresley) 


L  A  long  spar  or  beam  pro- 
jecting from  ti^e  lower  end  of  the 
mast  of  a  derrick,  to  sapport  or 
guide  the  body  to  be  lifted  or  swung. 
a.lV>  develop  rapidly  in  resource  and 
population,  t.  To  cause  a  rapid  ij>> 
crease  in  favor  or  price,  as  to  boom 
a  stock.    (Webster) 


ditch.  1.  The  ditch  from  the 
dam  used  in  booming.  2.  A  slight 
channel  cut  down  a  declivity  Into 
which  is  let  a  sudden  head  of  water 
to  cut  to  bed-rock  and  prospect  from 
the  apex  of  any  underlying  lode. 
(UUler) 

Bee  Flop  gate. 


Booming.  The  accumulation  and  sad- 
den discfiiarge  of  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter (in.  placer  mining,  where  water 
is  acarce).  fifee  Hushing  (Bay- 
mond).  In  Oallfomia  the  contri- 
vances for  oollecttng  and  discharg- 
ing water  are  termed  ''self-shoot- 
ers,*' an  Idea  suggested  by  the  sud- 
den and  violent  manner  in  which 
the  water  makes  its  escape. 
(Hanks) 

Boon  (Derb.).  Oangne  rock  mixed 
with  ore.   £ree  aUo  Bouse. 

Booiter.  A  small  amount  of  hli^  ex- 
ploMve  attached  to  a  detonator  for 
the  purpote  of  increasing  the  rate 
of  detonation  of  a  charge.     (Bowles) 

Beo»ter-f an.  An  additional  fan  placed 
at  some  point  in  a  mine  to  assist  in 
the  ventilation. 

Boot  1.  A  leather  or  tin  Joint  con- 
necting the  blast-main  with  the 
tuyere  or  nossle  in  a  bloomery. 
(Baymond) 

S.  (Bug.)  A  short  pipe  of  leather 
throui^  which  the  water  Is  drawn 
from  a  sump  into  a  sinking  pump. 
(Oresley) 

t.  The  casing  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
bucket  elevator  Into  which  the  ma- 
terial to  be  elevated  is  fed. 

Bootit  (Derb.).  A  term  used  by 
miners  for  loss,  bj^  "last  reckoning 
I  hootU  it  thirty."     (Hunt) 

Boot-leg.    Bee  Qun. 

Boraeite.  A  borate  and  chloride  of 
magnesium,  MgiOUBiiCW,  occurring 
in  hard  glassy  crystals,  and  in  softer 
white  masses.  It  Is  strongly  pyro- 
electrlc     (Webster) 

Borateiia  (Ohlle).  A  borax  deposit 
(Halse) 

Borax.  A  crystalline  sodium  biborate. 
NaaB«Of.lOH^.  Bee  aUo  TincaL 
(Dana) 

Borax  bead.  A  drop  of  borax,  in 
blowpipe  analysis,  which,  fused 
with  a  small  quantity  of  a  metallic 
oxide^  will  show  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  element*;  as,  a  blue 
borax  bead  indicates  the  presence  jof 
cobalt    (Standard) 

Boroher's  prooeti.  An  electrolytic 
method  for  refining  silver.  The 
anode  consists  df  granulated  alloys 
containing  about  60  per  cent  pure 
silver.  The  cathode  of  sheet  silver 
is  suspended  in  a  cell  with  perfo- 
rated double  walls  on  each  side. 
The  electrolyte  Is  dilute  nitric  add 
or  a  solution  of  nitrates,  preferably 
copper  nitrate.     (Croesel) 
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(Kewe.).  L  A  pungip  or  lireMt. 
drlTcn  up  the'  dope  of  the  eoal  fkom 
die  gnngwBjt  and  heooe  aetoes  tlie 
gnln  of  the  coel  (Raymond).  A 
Dord  floor  or  more  yards  wide  Is 
called  a  wide  bord,  and  one  lees  than 
four  yards  in  width  Is  called  a  nar- 
row bord.  Also  spelled  Board.  %. 
A  lateral  passage  at  the  place  where 
a  shaft  Intersects  a  coal  seam. 
(Standard) 

Bert  aad  pillar  mefhod.  A  aystem  of 
mining  in  whidi  the  disttngoishlng 
feature  Is  the  winning  of  less  than 
00  per  cent  of  coal  on  the  first 
working.  It  is  more  an  eztttislon 
of  the  development  work  than  min- 
ing. The  second  working  is  similar 
in  principle  to  top  slicing.  The  re* 
malnder  of  the  coal  is  won  by  a 
retreating  system,  the  cover  being 
cave(l  after  each  unit  has  been 
worked.  The  term  "bord  and  pil- 
lar '*  is  not  need  to  any  great  extent 
In  American  mining  literature,  but 
has  a  place  in  English  literature 
(Young).  Various  names  have  been 
applied  to  this  method  as:  (Checker- 
board ssrstem;  Brown  panel  system; 
Following  up  the  whole  with  the 
broken;  Lancashire  bord  and  pil- 
lar system;  Modified  room  and  pil- 
lar working;  Narrow  working; 
North  Staffordshire  method ;  Rearer 
method  of  working  inclined  seams; 
Rock-chute  mining;  Room  system; 
Room  system  with  caving;  War- 
wickshire method  of  worUng  con- 
tiguous seams;  Wide  or  square 
work;  and  Pillar  and  breast 

Bord  oourse  (Aust).  A  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  deat  or 
ftLdng,  i.  e^  the  length  of  a  bord. 
(Power) 

Bordeta  (Sp.).  A  small  pillar  In  a 
mine.     (Grofutt) 

Bord  gate  (York.).  A  heading  driven 
generally  to  the  rise,  out  of  which 
stalls  are  opened  and  worked. 
(Oresley)   ' 

Bordo  (Mez.).  1.  A  pillar  left  to  sup- 
port vein -matter.  S.  A  block  of 
ground  ready  for  stoplng.     ( Dwight) 

Bord  room.  1.  A  heading  driven  par- 
allel to  the  natural  joints.  (Gree- 
ley) 

%,  The  space  exci^vated  in  driving  a 
b<Hrd.  The  term  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "ridding"  of  the  fallen 
stone  in  old  bords  when  driving 
roads  across  them  in  pillar  work- 
ing; thus,  "riding  across  the  old 
bord  room."  (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
t.  (Bug.).  The  width  across  an 
old  bord.     (Bainbridge) 


Berds  and  langwerk  (York.).  A 
tem  of  wooing  coal.  First,  the 
main  levels  are  started  on  both 
sides  cff  the  shaft  and  carried  to- 
ward the  boundary.  Second,  the 
bord  gates  are  worked  In  pairs  to 
the  rise  and  continued  as  far  as 
the  boundary,  or  to  within' a  short 
distance  of  a  range  of  upper  kfvds 
and  other  bord  gates.  Lastly,  the 
whole  of  the  pillars  and  remaining 
coal  are  worked  out  downhill  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  leTeli, 
and  ultimately,  all  the  coal  between 
the  levels  Is  removed.    (Gresley) 

Berd  ways  eoaxse.  The  directlop  at 
ri£^t  angles  to  the  main  cleavage 
planes.  In  some  mining  districts  It 
Is  termed  'Hm  face."  (a  and  K. 
HP.) 

Bore.  1.  To  make  a  |iole  or  perf6ra- 
tlon  with  a  boring  Instrument;  to 
cut  a  circular  hole  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  a  tool,  as  to  bore  for  wa- 
ter, oil,  etc  S.  A  hole  made  by  bor- 
ing. See  Boreholb  S.  A  tidal  flood 
whIdi  regularly  or  oocaalooally 
rushes  with  a  roaring  noise  Into 
certain  rivers  of  peculiar  configora- 
tlon  or  location.  In  one  or  move 
waves  which  present  a  very  abrupt 
front  of  considerable  height  danger- 
ous to  shipping.  Also  a  very  hi^ 
and  rapid  tidal  flow.    (Webster) 

4.  A  borehole;  also,  a  tunn^,  €■- 
pedally  during  Its  construction. 
(Standard) 

Borebit  A  rock  boring  chisd.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Borehole.  A  hole  made  with  a  drIIU 
auger  or  other  tools,  for  explorfaig 
strata  in  search  of  mlnersls,  f6r 
water,  sui^ly,  for  blasting  purposes, 
for  proving  the  position  of  old  work- 
ings, faults,  and  letting  off  accumu- 
lations of  gas  or  of  water  (Ores- 
ley).    See  aiso  Oil  well. 

Boie-hole  paiap.  A  pump  for  use  In  a 
bored  well.     (Standard) 

Bore  meal  (Bug.).  Mud  or  fine  cot- 
tings  from  a  borehole.     (Gresley) 

Borer.  1.  An  instrument  for  boring. 
(Webster) 

5.  (Eng.).  A  piece  of  round  iron 
with  a  steel  point  which  is  driven 
into  the  rock  to  make  holes  for  the 
purpose  of  blasting  (Hunt).  See 
aUo  Drin. 

Bore-rod  (Newc).    See  Boring  rod. 

Borgnet  faraaee.  A  Belgian  sine  dis- 
tillation furnace  with  a  sin^e  com- 
bustion chamber.     (Ingalls,  p.  483) 
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_  U  Tte  aot  or  iirooeM  of  mak- 
Inis  a  hole  with  a  boring  tool.  t.  A 
bole  so  made.  S.  Material  removed 
br  borlac    (Standard) 

Beriaf  bar.  A  rerolTliig  or  stationary 
bar  carrying  ime  or  more  catters  or 
drtlta  for  boring. 


Ut  (Derti.).  A  diarp  piMe  of 
at  tbe  end  of  an  anger  stem  or 
drill  for  catting  roA  or  other  ma- 
terial (Mln.  Jonr.).    £ree-Bit,  1  and  2. 


AnagKMwnt 
Into  between  a  prodneer  and  a  con- 
tractor for  the  atoUng  of  oil  or  gaa 
on  a  property.    fMHEakla) 


The  catting  end  €t  a 
boring   tool«  eepedaUy   the  cotter 
4»f  a  dlaoMMid  drill.    (Webatnr) 


weoid  of  tlie  prog- 

of  the  boring  woclc,   day  b^ 

day.    it  la  naoaQy  tept  ^  the  dritt- 
ing  mmtar    (Wtaidda).     See  alto 


red.  A  rod  made  up  of  aeg- 
carrylng  at  lln  lower  end  a 
Cool  for  earth  ooring  or  rock  driU- 
Uig.    iWelMter) 


lor  (Sp.).    A  man  who  turns 
a  drill.    (Halse) 

(8p.).     To    tnm    a   drill. 


(Halae) 
Bemfia  CMez.).  Bomlte.    (Dwigfat) 


.t  Bmbeselte;  Teaooek  eopper 
A  aalpblde  of  copper  and  Iron* 
CibPel^  Contains  02  per  cent  cop- 
per (U.  8.  Geol.  8nnr,).  Galled  also 
Horaeileah  ore. 

Sorolanite*  A  rare  rock  related  to  the 
nepbellte-qyenltes  from  Borolan, 
Sutherlandshlre,  Scotland.  It  has  a 
granitoid  texture,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  orthodase  and  the  variety 
of  garnet  called  melanlte.  Biotlte, 
pyroxene,  sodallte,  tltanlte,  apatite 
and  magnetite  are  accessory  mln- 
erals,     (Kemp) 

Boron.  A  nonmetalUc  element  occur- 
ring only  In  combination.  May  be 
obtained  with  difficulty  as  an  olive- 
green,  brown  or  reddish  amorphous 
maas  from  Its  oxide,  or  as  octa- 
hedral crystals  reseinbUng  tbe  dia- 
mond In  hanlness  and  other  prop- 
erties by  heating  the  ainoiphous 
boron  with  aluminum.  Symlwl.  B; 
atomic  weight*  11.0;  Speclflc  gravity, 
2.4ff. 

U-^iVlO — 17 ^7 


lsroastrlisskile»   See  Ulazito. 

Benra  (Hex.).  L'  Vein-niatter.  i. 
Lead-droas.  t.  Barren  vein-matter 
or  rock;  S.  de  veith  iioft  rotten 
rock;  B.  en  borra^  unproductive 
ground.     (Dwigfat) 

Berrasea  (8p.).  In  mining,  barren 
rock  or  non-paying  ore:  opposed  to 
bonansa.    Also     spelled     Bara$co; 

.  Bouraeqwe  (Standard).  An  unpro- 
ductive mine. 


pit  An  excavation  made  by 
tbe  Temoval  of  earth,  rock,  etc.,  for 
uns  in  tiling^  as  Ih  railroad  con- 
atmctlon. 

BorsaUa.  An  instrument  for  atrtldi- 
ing  or  contracting  glass  in  its 
manufacture.    (Standard) 

Bart  1.  An  impure  variety  of  dla* 
mond  (also  diipe  and  dust),  nsed 
only  f^  cutting  and  polishing,  S. 
Oaihonado  or  black  diamonds. 
(Standard) 

Besain  (CMom.).  Alluvial  gold. 
(Halaa) 

BoA  1.  A  troui^  In  which  bloomery 
tools  (or,  in  copper  smelting,  hot 
ingota)  are  cooled,  i.  The  portion 
of  a  shaft  furnace  in  which  it 
widens  from  above  the  hearth  up  to 
Its  maximum  diameter.  ( Raymond ) 
S.  (Wales).  A  Unk  or  tub  out  of 
which  horses  drink.     (Gresley) 

Bosh  brsakeats.  Breakouts  of  the 
blast,  gaa,  or  coke  through  the  bosh 
brickwork  of  an  iron  blast  furnaca.* 
(Willcox) 

Both  Jaeket  A  water  Jacket  used  for 
cooling  the  walls  of  a  shaft  furnace. 

Bosh  plates.  A  flat  water-cooled  cast- 
ing extending  from  Jnsi<le  to  out-. 
Hide  face  of  furnace  walls  to  keep 
them  from  being  softened  by  beat 
(WlUcox) 

Booqae   (Mex.).    A  forest;   a  grove 
(Dwight) 

Boss.  1.  A  person  in  immediate 
charge  of  a  piece  of  work,  as  mine 
foreman^  8.  (Ark.).  A  coal  mine 
employee  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tlie  miner^s  union.  (Steel) 
S.  A  master  workman  or  ^iiperin- 
tendent,  a  director  or  nmna^iT :  a 
political  dictator.  4.  A  domelike 
mass  of  Igneous  rock  coni^ealed  be- 
neath the  surface  and  laid  bare  by 
erosion,  f.  The  enlarired  part  of  a 
abaft  on  which  a  wheel  is  keyed, 
or  at  tiie  end  where  it  Is  ctiupled 
to    another.    6.  A    cast-iron    plate 
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iecnred  to  flie  back  of  a  traTeUng 
forge  bearttL  7.  A  swa^i  or  dia  lor 
■haping  tneuia  (Webster) 
t.  A  heavy  cjrUndrical  piece  of  Iron 
(usually  cast  or  steel)  into  the  top 
of  which  the  stamp  stem  fits  and 
Into  the  bottom  of  which  the  shoe 
Is  inserted.  It  Is  the  body  of  the 
hammer  into  which  the  handle  fits 
and  which  also  gives  heft  to  the 
blow.  Also  called  Top  hted.  (Rick- 
ard) 

9.  (Scot).  Hollow.  The  waste  or 
exhausted  workings  of  any  mineral. 
To  hole  or  undercut.    (Barrowman) 

10.  A  cushion  or  pad,  as  of  soft 
leather  or  silk,  used  for  smoothing 
or  making  uniform  the  colors  ap- 
plied with  oil  in  porcelain  and  glass 
making.     (Webster) 

Boss  driver.  One  in  charge  of  men  or 
boys  who  are  driving  horses  or  mules 
for  hauling  coal,  rock,  or  ore  at 
mines. 

BoMing.  1.  (Scot).  The  holing  or 
undercutting  of  a  thick  seam,  as  of 
limestone,,  the  height  of  the  under- 
cutting being  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
work  in.  (Barrowman) 
S.  In  ceramics,  the  process  of  leak- 
ing a  coat  of  color  uniform,  by  dust- 
ing the  color  on  boiled  oil,  or  apply- 
ing it  plentifully  raized  with  oil,  and 
tapping  to  smoothness  with  a  boss 
or  pad;  ground-laying.  See  Boss, 
10.  8.  A  coating  of  oil  to  be  eoiH 
ployed  as  above.    (Standard) 

lost  miner.  1.  A  contract  miner. 
8.  In  Ohio,  1883,  a  mine  boss.   (Roy) 

Best  probett.  A  continuous  pan-amal- 
gamation process  for  silver  extrac- 
tion.    (LiddeU) 

Bottonite.  A  rock  occurring  in  dikes, 
and  having  the  mineralc^cal  and 
chemical  composition  of  trachyte  or 
porphyry,  except  that  anorthoclase 
(and  therefore  soda)  is  abnorms^ 
abundant,  and  dark  silicates  are 
few  or  lacking.  The  name  was  sug- 
gested by  its  supposed  presence  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  Marblehend,  20 
miles  or  more  distant,  is  its  nearest 
locality.  It  has  been  found  around 
Lake  C^amplain  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Canada.     (Kemp) 

Beta  (Mez.).  1.  A  bucket  made  of 
one  or  more  ox  skins,  to  take  out 
waten.     (Dwight) 

8.  B.  ohica^  a  small  leather  bag; 
B.  ffrande,  a  large  leather  bag, 
worked  by  horse  whims,  for  hoisting 
water.    (Min  Jour.) 

Botoh.    A  worthless  opaL    (Power) 


Bete  (Mez.).  1.  A. boat  8l  A  can. 
8.  An  ore  budget     (Dwight) 

Betryogea.  A  vltreoas  liyadnth-red, 
translucent,  hydrous  magnesium  fer- 
ro-ferrlc  sulphate,  crystallizing  In 
the  monocilnic  system*     (Dana) 

BotryetdaL  Having  the  form  aC  a 
bunch  of  grapes  (Webster).  Said 
usually  of  minerals. 

BotryoUte.  A  radiated,  columnar  da« 
tollte  with  a  botryoldal  flnrtaca 
(Standard) 

Bott  1.  A  plug  of  clay  at  the  end  of 
a  bar,  to  stop  the  flow  of  melted 
metal  from  a  cupola.  (Standard) 
8.  A  cast-iron  or  forged-steel  plug 
mounted  on  long  steel  rod  that  fits 
Inside  lif  tba  einder  tap  (WIUookI* 
A  blast  furnace  term. 

Betting.  Thrusting  a  hot  Into  the 
tap  hole  to  stop  a  run  of  slag  or 
metal.    (WiUcoz) 

Bottle  eoal  CScot).  Oaa  coaL  (B;ar- 
rowman) 

Bottle  Jaok  (Eng.).  An  ai^llance^for 
raising  heavy  weights  in  a  mine. 
(Greeley) 

Bottle  stone.  An  old  name  for 
chrysolite,  or  any  other  mineral, 
which  can  be  melted  directly  into 
glass  (Chester).  See  also  Bouteil- 
lenstein. 

Bottom.  1.  The  landing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  or  dope.  8.  The  lowest 
point  of  mining  operations.  8.  The 
floor,  bottom  rock,  <Hr  stratum  un- 
derlying a  coal  bed.  (McNeil) 
i.  Low  land  formed  by  alluvhil  de- 
posits alohg  a  river.  5.  (Aust). 
The  dry  bed  of  a  river  of  Tertiary 
age,  containing  alluvial  gold,  often 
covered  to  a  great  depth  by  vol- 
canic matter  or  detritus.  Also 
called  Gutter.  6.  To  undermn 
with  a  level  for  drainage,  etc.,  as  a 
gold  deposit  which  is  to  be  worked 
by  the  hydraulic  method.  (Web- 
ster) 

7.  To  break  the  material  and  throw 
it  clear  from  the  bottom  or  toe  of 
the  bore  hole.     (Du  Pont) 

8.  A  mass  of  impure  copper  formed 
below  the  matte,  in  matting  copper 
ores    (Weed).    See  also  Bottoms,  2. 

Bottom  board  (Bug.).  The  bottom  of 
a  wagon  or  tmch.  which  Is  un- 
fastened by  knocking  off  a  catch 
when  the  wagon  Is  required  to  be 
discharged.    (G.  0.  Greenwell) 

Bottom  break.  Same  as  Floor  break. 
(Bowles) 
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aotMn  Mfer.  A  dmoi  at  tbm  bottom 
of  a  shaft  in  a  mine  to  anporintond 
the  operation  of  the  lalsing  and 
lowering  of  the  cage.  (IlIinolB 
Third  Vein  Ck>al  Ck>.  y.  Gioni,  210 
niinoifl,  p.  583.)    Bee  alio  Gager. 

Bottom  oaaeh.    See  Oanch,  2^ 

Bottom  eeaL  Coal  hdow  the  nnderettt 
It  may  or  may  not  be  remored. 

Bottom  digger.  A  workman  who 
digs  out  the  bottom  in  an  entry  in 
thin  coal,  to  give  suOlcient  height  lor 
the  haulage  way. 

Bottomer  (Eng.).  The  man  stationed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  in  charge 
of  the  proper  loading  of  cages,  sig- 
nals for  hoisting  of  cages,  etc.  A 
•cage  or  skip  tender  (Raymond). 
Also  called  Bottom  eager. 

Bottom  iUer.  A  man  who  fiUs  a  nar- 
row with  we,  coke»  or  stone,  weighs 
it  and  places  it  on  the  cage,  or 
elevator  to  be  hoisted  to  top  of  the 
furnace.    (WUlcoz) 

Bottom  ioe.  Ground  ice;  anchor  ice. 
(Oentury) 

Bottoming.  1.  The  ballasting  material 
for  making  a  roadbed;  ballast  S. 
The  act  of  fitting  with  a  bottom  or 
performing  some  basal  operation. 
(Standard) 

Bottoming  hole.  The  opening  at  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace^  before  which  a 
flint  glass  artlde,  in  process  of 
manufticture,  is  exposed  for  soften- 
ing.    (Standard) 

Bottom  Joiat  A  Joint  or  bedding  plane, 
horizontal  or  nearly  so.     {(X  and 

ISU     nBLrn     Itm} 

Bottom  lift  The  deepest  lift  of  a 
mining  pump,  or  the  lowest  pump. 
(Raymond) 

Bottom  lifter.  One  who  digs  up  the 
bottom  of  a  drift,  entry,  or  other 
haulage  way  to  gain  head  room; 
also  called  Brasher;  Dirt  scratcher; 
Groundman;  Ripper,  and  Stoneman. 

Bottom  piUan.  Large  blocks  of  solid 
coal  left  unworked  around  the  shaft 
Bee  aleo  Shaft  pillar.    (Gresley) 

Bottom  plate.  A  plate  supporting  a 
mokL     (Webster) 

Bottoflis.  1.  (Com.)  The  deepest 
mine  workings,  g.  In  copper  smelt- 
ing, the  impure  metallic  copper,  or 
cupriferous  alloy,  which  separates 
from  the  matte,  and  is  found  below 
tt,  when  there  is  not  enoui^  sulphur 
•pseeiBPt  to  retain  in  combination  all 
llio  copper.    (Raymond) 


Bottom-set  beds.  The  layers  of  .finer 
material  carried  out  and  deposited 
on  the  bottom  of  the  aea  or  a  lake  in 
front  of  a  delta.  As  the  delta  grows 
forward  they  are  covered  by  the 
fore-sot  beds  (La  Forge).  See 
Fore-set  beds  and  Top-set  beds. 

Bottom  settUngi.  Earthy  matter,  in- 
ert organic  matter,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  an  emvh 

.  sion  of  amorphous  parafiln  wax  and 
water,  which  accompanies  crude  oiL 
(Bacon) 

Bottom  stewards  (York).  UndeK^ 
ground  mine  officfata     (Gresley) 

Bottom  ttoae.    See  Fire  day. 

Bottom  water.  In  oil  wells,  water  that 
lies  below  the  productive  sand,  and 
is  separated  from  it  Compare  Top 
water;  Edge  water.  (U.  8.  GeoL 
Suipv.  Bull.  658,  p.  44.) 

Boaoharde  (Fr.).  A  marble-workers 
tool  with  which  the  surface  of  mar 
hie  may  be  roughened  or  furrowed. 
(Standard) 

Boagard  .  marble.  A  dark-gray  and 
white  mottled  stone  with  streaks 
and  clouds  of  yellow,  brown,  and 
pink;  from  Nassau,  Germany. 
(Merrill) 

Boakiag  ( Scot ) .  1 .  Segments  of  wood 
or  odier  material  used  for  Increaa- 
ing  the  diameter  of  a  drum.    S.  TO 

'  coil  unevenly  on  a  drum,  as  the  rope 
or  cable  is  not  bouking  well.  (Bar> 
rowman ) 

Boalangerite.  A'  massive  metallic,  blUr 
ish-gray  lead-sulphur-antimony  min- 
eral, FtHSb4Sis.     (Dana) 

Boulder.    Bee  Bowlder. 

Boalet  (Fr.).    A  briquet 

Boaleur  (Belg.).  A  small  girl  who.ool* 
lects  coal  into  heaps  in  the  working 
places  underground.     (Gresley) 

Boanoe.  1.  A  sudden  spalling  off  of 
the  sides  of  ribs  and  pillars  due  to 
ezcesaiTe  pressure;  a  bump.  (O. 
M.  P.) 

si  An  explosion,  or  the  noisa  of  one. 
(Webster) 

Bound  (Gom.).  An  area  taken  up  for 
tin  mining;  a  tin-bound.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Boundary.  1.  A  line  between  areas  of 
the  earCh's  surface  occupied  by  rocks 
or  formations  of  different  type  and 
age;  especially  used  in  connection 
with  geologic  mapping,  hence,  also,  a 
line  between  two  fionnatioiui  or  ear- 
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togiftplile  V3*^  on  t  98ologl«*  «Mvi^ 
(La  BV>rge) 

t.  Tbat  w&idi  Indicate  or  llxei  « 
limit  or  extent  or  marks  a  bonno,  as 
of  territory.    (Webster) 

Boukdary  pillar.  A  pillar  left  between 
adjoining  properties  In  mines.  (Boy) 

Boaadsr.  1.  (Ck>m.)  The  owner  of  a 
small  patch  of  ground  called  a 
"bound.'*  (Davles) 
t.  One  who,  In  early  times,  yearly 
fixed  or  marked  the  bounds  of  tin 
mines  in  Gomwall.    (Standard) 

loaxmoBlte.  A  sulphide  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, and  copper..  Approximately 
PbCuShS*.  Sometimes  called  Wheel 
or^    (Dana) 

Boane.  The  Stock  ExchanRe  of  Paris 
or  other  cities  of  Continental 
Europe.     (Webster) 

Boats  (Na  of  Eng.).  Ore  mixed  with 
veinstone;  second-class  ore,  which 
must  undergo  further  preparation 
before  going  to  the  smelter.  Also 
spelled  Boose.     (Century) 

Boaie-team  (No.  of  Eng.).  The  place 
where  bouse  Is  deposited  outside  of 
a  mine,  ready  to  be  dressed  or  pre- 
pared for  the  smelter*     (CJentury) 

Boat  1.  (Mid.)  A  coll  of  rope  upon 
a  drum.  2.  (Leic.)  A  dinner  or 
other  Jollification  given  by  the 
owners  or  lessees  of  a  colliery  to 
their  workmen  In  honor  of  some 
special  event  (Orcfley).  Also 
called  Do. 

t.  (Derb.)  A  measure  of  lead  ore; 
twenty-four   dishes.      (Raymond) 

Boatelllentteln;  Bottlettone.  A  pecu- 
liar green  and  very  pure  glass,  found 
as  rolled  pebbles  near  Moldau,  Bo- 
hemia. It  is  also  called  Moldavlte 
and  Pseudochrysolite,  the  latter 
from  its  resemblance  to  olivine.  It 
Is  not  certainly  a  rock,  as  it  may 
be  prehistoric  slag  or  glass.  (Kemp) 

'Boatgate.  1.  (Scot).  A  road  by 
which  the  miners  can  reach  the  sur- 
face. S.  A  passage  around  a  shaft 
at  a  landing.  S.  A  traveling  road 
from  one  seam  to  another.  (Bar- 
rowiyan) 

Beaton  (Scot).  1.  /.  mass  of  roof  con- 
sisting of  stone  or  shale.  (Qresley) 
t.  (Scot).  A  projecting  stone  in  a 
shaft  or  underground  road. '  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Bdveda  (Sp.)  1.  A  flue  leading  to 
stock.  8.  An  arch  of  a  furnace. 
(Dwight) 

S.  A  cave  or  cavern.  4.  A  chamber 
deposit     (Halse) 


(Perm).      hKOSB 
slopes  or  caves;     (DwltfA) 

Mortij  eoal.'  A  kind  of  brown  coal  (of 
the  Miocene  period)  burning  mVk  a 
weak  flame  and  gmerally  a  dl»> 
agreeable  odor.  Foilnd  at 
England.    (Webster) 


L  A  short,  stout  bowed  _ 
of  wood  with  a  cutting  wire 
stretched  between  Its  ends:  used  In 
working  clay  In  bride  "wiW^g, 
(Standard) 

S.  (Eng.).     The  bent  iron  bar  or 
handle  of  a  mine  bucket    (Qresley) 

Boweaite.  An  unusually  hard  mas- 
sive, apple  green  or  greenish-white 
variety  of  serpentine.     (Dana) 

Bower-Barif  proesM.  A  process  for 
producing,  upon  articles  of  Iron  or 
steel,  .an  adherent  coating  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which  Is  not 
liable  to  corrosion.     (Webster) 

Bowk  (Sa  Staff.)  1.  A  small  wooden 
box  in  which  Iron  ore  Is  hauled  un- 
derground. ( Raymond ) 
8.  (Aust)  An  iron  bucket  used  for 
raising  rock,  etc.,  while  sinking. 
(Power) 

S.  A  report  made  by  the  cracking  of 
the  strata  owing  to  the  extraction 

.  of  the  coal  beneath,  fifee  aUo  Thud. 
4.  The  noise  made  by  the  escape 
of    gas    under    pressure.     (O.    0. 

-  Oreenwall) 

Bowlder,  or  Boalder.  A  fragment  of 
rock  brought  by  natural  means  from 
a  distance  (though  this  notion  of 
transportation  from  a  distance  la 
not  always,  in  later  usage,  involved) 
and  usually  large  and  rounded  in 
shape.  (Gobble  stones  taken  from 
river-beds  are,  in  some  American 
localitiea,  called  bowlders.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Bowlder*belt  A  belt  of  glacial  bowl- 
ders of  many  kinds,  derived  from 
distant  sources  and  lying  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  glacial  movement 
(Standard) 

Bowlder-clay.  The  stiff,  hard,  and 
usually  unstratified  cloy  of  the  drift 
or  glacial  period,  which  contains 
bowlders  scattered  through  It;  also 
called  Till,  Hardpan,  Drift-clay,  or 
simply  Drift  (Roy.  Com.).  See  also 
Till. 

Bowlder-eraoker.  A  heavy  Iron  rod  to 
be  dropped  upon  a  rock  encountered 
by  the  drill  In  a  deep  well  boring. 
(Standard) 

Bowldsr-faa.  A  series  of  bowlder- 
trains  whose  lines  of  d^eetton  are 
divergent     (Standard) 
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wteeis  ted  i^MCffH  |i!f 
lAniAiic  uiy  lari»  gndiMi  oC  entry 


of  BOck  vvvt^rlair  tbe 

to 


of  MwK 


•Bd  dorimd  ItoMi  cimtl8B0«» 


An  stuns  gfvoi  w%m 
a  ftowNter  te  to  te  brefttti  v^  br  ft 
(BotBOclI  ▼.  AtaMrlcsB, 
«le.  dbk,  IW  MlMmrt 

fvarrj.    A  qvarnr  is  wbldi 


fttet  tbe  ate»  t» 
Ql^  Into  oompftntiyely  small 
MiAMBiM).  Itt  Toitttity  a  Ideal 
aiivBtil  to  oortalki  ttarblo  Qiiar' 
l»  tbo  region  of  Knoxvllla, 
erosion  has  fofrmtd  many 
tavfe  caTttles  and  craek%  bet^p^een 
wlildr  ttio  rod(  standa  up  as  pln- 
nsriss  Tbe  caTttiss  are  now  filled 
wtlii  eUgr* 


A  tnAn  or  line  of  gla- 
cial bowlders  6f  the  aune  eort  of 
r<oA  estendllig  from  the  eonrce  Or 
fMvM  ledger  perbaps  for  msnj 
■iUss^  In  fbo  directlen  of  the  loe 

(La  Forgo) 


metal.  The  Impnre  antimony  ob- 
tained from  doubling,  ^ee  DonbUng; 
1.    (a  and  31.  K.  P.) 

Bowse;  lease;  Boase  (Derb.)*  Usfd 
ore  aa  cot  from  the  lodiBL  (Hay- 
niMid) 


U  The  part  of  a  wheel .  which 
to  the  axle.  t.  The  threaded  nnt 
ISor  the  screw  Of  a  moanteid  auger 
drilL  More  <^mmohly  csUed  box* 
tag.     (Steel) 

S.  A  lla^  or  frame  for  aand  mold- 
tag.     (Webster) 

4.  (Bnig.). .  A  T^ilde  In  which 
eoal  Is  conveyed  from  the  workifig 
plMes  along  the  underground  road- 
ways and  up  the  shaft.  A  hutch. 
(CbMMdey) 

barrew^     A   large   wheelbarrow 
with  upright  sides.    (Webster) 

:-bl]l.    A  tool  used  In  deep  boring 
tat   tflpi^g   over   and   recovering 
loda.    (Raymond) 


(Lelc),    The  small  cost 
_  rodnced  by  breakage  ta 
inidergro«nd»  and  by  sorting 
(Qresley) 


tn 
at  tte 


A  ftiltKffftkf  finsn  ths  bot* 
torn  of  wUeh  fbnr  almost  vertical 

on  all  four  sldea.  as 
ef   tbe   canyon's   iigng 


^y 


P^ 


Or  proteccea  oy  a 
partttlon.     (Ores* 


(Fsnn.).  Wooden  partitions 
flnr  eooduetlng  the  ventilation  franf 
l^ace  to  place.    (Qresley) 


A  closed  groove  between 
tww  roUs,  formed  by  a  collar  on  one 
roll,  ilttlag  between  collars  on 
other.    (Raymond) 


hardening.     A  process  of 
hardening  by  cementation  In  an  Iron 
box.     (WtiMer) 

Besdag.  A  method  of  securing  shafts 
soli^y  by  slabs  and  wooden  pegs.. 
(O,  and  M.  M.  P.) 

BsK  aetaL  A  brass,  bronse,  or  antl* 
friction  alloy  used  for  the  Journal 
boxes  of  axles  or  shafttag.  (Oen» 
tnry) 

Box  tinberiag.  Same  as  Plank  tim- 
bering.    (Raymond) 

Boya  (Peru).  A  ri<^  vein  orpodBSt 
of  ore.    (Dwi^t) 

Brace.  I.  (Oom.)  The  month  of  a 
shaft     (Webster) 

i.  The  platform,  collar,  or  landing 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  (Roy. 
Gom.) 

8.  A  rigid  piece,  as  of  timber,  ta 
hold  something,  as  parts  of  a  frame, 
firmly  in  place.  Bsredally,  a 
framed  dian>nal  piece  In  an  angle; 
a  strut  (Standard) 
4.  (Scot).  An  o)d  measure  of 
wdi^t  The  Hurlet  brace  waa 
^qqal  to  4  cwt     (Barrowman) 

Braee  head.  A  cross-attachment  at  tho 
top  of  the  column  of  rods.  In  deep 
boring,  by  Ineans  of  which  the  rods 
and  bit  are  turned  after  each  dropw 
(Raymond).    Same  as  Topit 

Braee  key.    Same  as  Brace  head. 

Braehy  axii.  The  shorter  lateral  axis 
in  the  crystals  of  the  orthorhomble 
and  trldinic  systems.     (Webster) 

BraohydiagenaL  In  crystallograpby, 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shorter 
lateral  axis.  8.  The  shorter  lateral 
axis.   £roe  Braehy  aada.    (Stanisffdt 
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Bn^kydMie.  In  ajtMOffmntii^f  a 
dome  iMirftllel  to  the  bracbydlagoiMLL 
(Standftid) 

BreohyplBMoid.     A  plikaooid  perellel 
to  tlie  vertical  and  Iwrachydlagonal 
■.    (Standard) 


BnMbypyramid.  A  pyramid  wboee  In- 
tercept on  atxe  bradiydfaaonal  Is 
less  than  nnity.     (Standard) 

BraihTtypoai.  In  aystallogmpiii; 
oomparatively  short    (Standaid) 

Braeket.  A  platform  oyer  a  shaft  eQ-< 
trance.     ( Standard ) . 

Sradeahead.  In  oil-wcSI  drilllnit.  an 
iron  or  steel  helid  screwed  into  the 
top  of  the  casing.  The  inner,  pipt 
•projects  np  throng It'and  fspa^M 
witli  some  pliable  snbiitaiiee,  pretev 
ably  i^tibbo'.  l^he  bradenh^ad  .  is 
nsed  to  confine  gas  between  the  thb- 
ing"  and  casing^  or  between .  .^afo 
strings  at  casing,  and  has  an  entiet 
through  which  gas  may  ;. be. piped 
away.  More  commonly  called  Stnf- 
flng-boz'>€aslh|(«bead.    . 

Bradenhead  gat. .  Jp  oil  wells,  natural 
gas  inclosed  or'  tenfined  by  a  braden- 
head.  It  applies  to- all  tUs  gas  that 
lies  above  the  oil  and  throagh 
Which  the  drill  mnst  go* to  reach 
the  lower  tind  more  profitable  oil 
sands. 

Bradford  preferential  teitaration  proe* 
est..  A  flotation  process  for  the 
treatment  of  mixed  s^lphIde8,  lb 
which  is  added  certain  mineral 
salts,  sQch  as  thiosnlphates,  to  the 
water  used  in  the  flotation  ceUs. 
The  addition  of  the  salt  causes  the 
sine  sulphide  to  be  **  wetted**  while 
the  lead  sulphide  and  pyrite  float 
The  separation  of  the  sine  mineral 
from  the  gangue  is  effected  later. 
(Megraw) 

Brae  (Scot).  1.  A  hillside,  a  M\t^ 
a  bank,  a  hill. 

9.  An  inclined  roadway,  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  compound  form, 
e.  ir.»  pulley-brne,  cuddy-brae. 
(Bat^wman) 

S.  Wood  imperfectlr  bamedln  a 
diarcoal  pit     (Webster) 

• 

Bragaetilla  (Peru).  A  smelting  fur- 
nace; the  simplest  being  merely  a 
hole  In  the  ground.     (Dwlght) 

Braird  (Scot).  To  increase  the 
height  of  the  holing  or  undercutting. 
(Barrowman) 

Brairding  (Scot).  The  height  of 
Iioling  or  undercutting  at  front 
(Barrowman) 

Brait  A  rough. diamond.    (Standaid) 


▲  sarlnt  ai 
dust  at  <terooal  wftieii 
aiDuna  the   ftraaoea  'io( 
warksaeoiddDst^ 
tury> 


( 


Brake.  1.  (Bbg.)  A  stiM  ffoodn 
lever  tr  which  boring  rods  are  at- 
tadiad.  tt  is  worked  Vr' Me  br 
USD,  4t  (Na  Stamy.  T6 
trasMi  on  dipa  by  Ineaiia  mt'm' 
and  rope.  (Chfetfesi^) 
S.  Any  device  for  vstsidlng'dlp 

plag  by .  frMlpn,  M  M  HoA 

oi;. bi^nd, .an>U«|l  to.the  Urn  oT  a 
head  9r.dnmtOfejtliaa^.^  a  vbssL 


9^  bwp.  ;.TtoS:b!iafn  tiliat 

ti^,]^ra^,  bkKcka  of  oHwtta.wlMNiSL 
.<Webq^\ 

Brake  bMkL  Tttat  Wart  a  bHA» 
holding  the  brake  staNML-er  the'dhoa 
itseit    (Weiister) 

Vraia  lia&c^r.  Abar  orilnksaspeiid- 
tiii^  biUe  Mni '  (W^bsCtirT^^ 


•wter*.  Xhaactaal. 

gltveoi  oat  by^an««nglna<as;atlier 
motor,  calculated  (  fiiein(l>.  the 
iorce  .esecled  on  a..Mctic^  brake^ 
(2)  .tiie  eflecUve  radius  o<  thialaNe, 
and  (8)i  the  speed  of  the  fljrrlMel 
•fm  bnOce  wheaL  .  <.W<lBter)  : . 

BrakeauuiL  1.  A  mia  Inenaige'bJr  a 
biake  or  brakesi  as  aaim--aal 
car  or  In  a  mine.  •  (Standaid)' 
t.  (Sag.)  The  man  in-.eha^ia-.oC 
a  winding  (hoisting)  eagiaa  tef  a 
:mlne.  Brakaman  is  usually.  assA  In 
the   United  fitatea;^  Imakf— inn   la 

-  British  usage  (Webster).  Ttiamaa 
In  diarge  of  hoisting  englnes»  a^j^ 
dally  in  the  United  Sta^es^  Is  usn* 
ally  called  a  hoisting  engineer. 

Btake  peWef.    fiTee  Brake  horse  bowi^. 

Brake  shoe.  That  part  of  la-  hraka 
which  rubs  against  spme  part  of-  the 
machine,  jor  some  object  outride  of 
the  madilne  having  .e^.  matt vp  mo- 
tion tp  fh9  .shoe^'M  i&  whed  or  the 
ground. 

Brake  tltve»  ^A  Jig0Bf^'>opefated  by  a 
hand  lever.    (Raymeod)' 

krake^aaa  (Bhg^)*   t^eo  Brakemah. 

Brake  slaC-  (Bng.).  £[ea  Braked' 1; 
also  BreakstalCi'. 

Brake  wheel.  L  A  hand  wheel  for 
operatljpg  a  braka,r  as  oi)k  a^  vehlclfi. 
9.  A  wheel  or  piUleor  on  whicfa  a 
friction  brake  acts.  S.  A  heavy 
whetf  lirotided  with  cams  for>coii* 
trolling  the  movement  of  a  trip  ham- 
mer.    (Webster) 
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BnuMk.    1.  (Sodl)    An  understoiiiid 

twid   or   hoadtiig  4rtwmk   i|i    ooal 

moatoeeti   S.  Aa  undtrgpomd  ro^d- 

.  mu    tvmod   fkon    a    le?^    etc 

(Gresley) 

S^  (Conu).  iLnMdl'ivela  deiaatliig 
from  the  main  lode,  and  in  aome 
caaes  returning.    (Raymond) 

BraaaMte.  /l  'liydroc4r|K>|i  minefal 
.trpm  jbbe  browa  coal  of  Mt  Yaeo  In 
Tnacany,    (9eeen) 


Biaaien  (Soot).    Fnmace  Dars. 

•  * 

Braadrlo  (Derb.;.  Ah.  iron  guide  af 
tba.fbot.^of  a  pjiunp.  to  make  ttie 
cbafn  ent^r' .  and .  iireyent  ^wwrliig. 
(gaocion) 

iMutMrUeb  •A:^nipleaD  blade  opaivie 
titanate  of  nranUNiiand  ether. de- 
■fenla  la  which,  the  weight  of^nran- 
iam  OMfede  that  of •  tlttmlam.'  iSx- 
QiptiBg  pitehblenda,  it  la  the*  meet 
radioactive  opaque  mlaeniU  kaown. 
It  oeataina'aiipioilmately  4BS  per 
cent  nranlnm  oxideek  19  per  icent 
tf.taiajup  oxld^  3.0.  p^  cMit  jtmjk, 

'  e^xfJtm,  4J  per  cent  tborii^  and  Btafil 
giiantttle0,af/sje.veri|l  other  ozidea 
Froni  tbie  placers  of  dtanl^  Slaaln. 
Idaho.      ;  --^ 

Itauiyed  tot  Dr^  X  Qi  :BnMiiier. 

Bfttid^  fTOfen.  4  method  :4<iop«.l?i 
.K.  pratd  to  dieooyer  in  a  short  tline 
tie  .;^tiye.  resistance  .offered,  by 
dfw^t  kinds  of  ]cpck  to  the  sct^pn 
of  .iiioti9tiizj9.and.;^oft;  and  therefore 
^  detetaoine  tbj^r  darability  with 
re4i(rence  to  ezpqfiva4    (Page) 

Brasea  (S(p.)^-  Brasqua^  n  mistore.of 
powdered,  duu^coai  and  p<^ctorf 
csofth.  used  .as  a  farhaoe-bottonk  JUi- 
li^    (Halse) 

Brash,  i.  A  mass  cf.Xqfff^.m  broken 
fragments  of  rocks  resmting  fronii 
Weatlidrlt^  or  dittiit^nratlon  Ml'  the 
qpeC. ',  t.  Brittle,    (CJifiitury) 

Bniiihy.V  B^8^hilin&  or.bie  oatii^.of 
briudt  or  broken  fra^entii ;  cnlin)Oly-. 
(Webster) 

Brasqaf  tFr.)« .  A  paste  made  by  Jntr- 
iW  powdered  charcoal,  cpal,.  ev  coke 
3irltb  day.;  n^lasseeir  tajr,  or  other 
anltable  substance.  It  is  used  for 
lining  hearths,  ;cradble8,et<^  :AJIso 
called  Steep. .  (Webster) 

Brasqaed  emolble.  'A  (nradble  lined 
wiih  charcoal  oc  lampblack,  snd 
aaed  for  the  vedvction  of  oxides  tof 
aMiala  t»  the  metallle  state.  The 
cmdble  la  prepared  by  ramming  it 
fWI  of '  lampbladc  or  diarcoal,  and 
then  excavating  a  portion  of  its.  oen- 


tents  and  peUshlng  the  lining  wtthr 
a  barqlsher.    (JadDson) 


L  An  alloy  of  copper  and  ilnc» 
(Rayilibnd) 

fl.  6e$  Brassy  L 

•       .  ••  ^  _  . 

Brass  balls.    Nodii^arpyrite.    (Power) 

Biass  Uadsr  (Ooro.).  A  thin  pyilleac 
grit    (Power> 

Brasses.  1.  (Bng.  and  Wales).  Fyrlta 
^sulphide  of  lion>  in  ooaL  .  (Bay^ 

%,  Fittings  of  brass  In  bearing 
blocks,  etc.,, for  dimlnishlDg  the^frie- 
tMo  of  revolving  Jonmais  that*  rest 

upon  tbent     (C.  and  M.  m;  P.) 

'.♦'■. 

Bsassf eaadar's  agae«  AformofchUla 
;aad  fever,  common  among  brass 
AHmdeca  sad  others  eiiposed  to  tiie 
tanee  of  slnOi    (Staadsid) 

B)rati  farnaeev  One  of 'tw6  kinds  iyf 
fnnmce^  for  the  ihaldUi^  Snd  fodhd- 
ing.  of •  bmsa  (a>  A  .r^ferbeealerr 
fmniace  for.iarge  quantities  of  the 
alloy,  (b)  A  crucible  fuma53e  for 
.small  quaqtities.     (Genfiiry) 

•     ■  •  .       ' 

Bf assllr  Brasil.  l..Iron  pynte. 
(Power) 

t.  Ooal  containing  pyrite.  (Stand? 
ard) 

Brisk  kn.  An  early  name  f6r  aurl- 
dialdte  ((^tt^ster).  A  basic  car- 
bonate of  sine  and  copper. 

Brsstf  gfowder.    1  A  pulverised  mix* 
ture  of  copper  ^ngs  and  ocher. 
9.  PulveHzM  brass  filings.    (Stand- 
aail)    < 

Brassy  top  (Ati^).  9he  top  part  of 
the  Oreta  coal  seamt  la  which  them 
Mb  large  quaatltles  oC  snlpblde  of 

Bfat;(Bn^,ai|d  Wal^).    A  thin  bed 
of  coal  nkJbred  with  pyrite,  or  with 
'  caldp^u  <^bbiiate;.  '(Raymohd) 

Brattioe.  i.  A  board  or  plank  lininc, 
&t  bther'psrtiiaon,  in  ani^  mllie*pai» 
eageto  confine  the  air  and  tbtc^  it 
into  the  working  places.  Itlr  object 
lli^to  keep  the  Intake  a$r  froqB  flndM^g 
its  way  by  a  short  route  into  the 
ii»tal*n  airway  (Chance) .  Also  #rlti^ 
ten  BretUce,  Brettltf,  Braitlsh.  Tehn- 
porary  brattlieeil  are'oftea  lintde'of 
clothw .  See  Brattice,  doth..  . 
9.  ( Mid. ) .  A  built-up  pillar.  o| .  cord- 
wood  sometime  lik^  9,  large  chock 
jiwhidh  tee),  ^na  servlnjt  i  sixnilif 
purpose.  CQresley> 
8.  Planking  to  suppoH  a  wan  or  roof. 
4.  To  provide  with  a  bnittlea.  to 
soparatiiw  or  support  .Freqaently 
called  Bratticaiop.  /  (Webster) 
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WnMkm  •l«tk.  A  lieaTy  cantma,  often 
covered  with  fMme  water  prooflnff 
material,  for  teoipoearUy  fordag 
the  air  into  the  face  of  a  bieaat  or 
heading;  alao  uaed  in  place  of  doora 
on  gangways;  then  known  aa 
^  aheets."    (Chance) 

Brattloa  aaa.  A  peraon  who  aaaiila 
the  fire  hoia  in  conatnictlng  brat* 
tlcea.    (Steel) 

Brattioa  road.  A  road  through  the 
goaf  supported  by  chocks  or  tliriber 
packs.     (Oresley) 

Brattiea  trlsk  (Anst).  A  trick  pUyed 
on  inspectors  when  meaanring  the 
air  in  a  mine,  the  quantity  of  air 
being  reduced  in  aone  districts  be- 
low its  normal  amoont,  in  order  to 
increase  It  in  the  district  being 
tested.  .Uaiially  effected  by  placing 
a  piece  of  biattlee  doth  acresa  one 
of  the  retom  airways.    (Power) 

Braitlee  waa  Tha  bratticed  side  of 
an  aircourse  or  roadway.  (Ores- 
ley). 

Bratttoing;  Brattithing.  A  partition  in 
a  mine  to  form  an  *air  passage. 
(Oentury) 

Bratttth.    A  variation  of  Brattice. 

Biaanite.  A  somewhat  variable  man- 
ganese silicate*  approximately  SHnr 
Ofe.MnSiO».    (U.  8.  Geol.  SuVv.) 

Bimae.  To  aolder  with  hard  aolder 
which  usually  is  copper  and  sine— 
half  and  half,    (Nat  Tube  Ck>.) 

Brase*JoiBted.  United  by  a  braaed 
Joint  or  jointa.    (Webster) 

Brasen  dish  (Eng.).  The  brass  gage, 
or  standard,  used  in  the  Low  Peak 
district,  Derbyshire,  about  1,500. 
The  miners  formerly  measured  lead 
ore  in  this  dish.  It  had  a  capadty 
of  8  quarta,  and  waa  chained  at  a 
certain  public  place.     (Hunt) 

Brasfter»  1.  An  artiUcer  who  works 
in  brass,  t.  A  pan  for  holding  burn- 
ing coals.     (Webster) 

Brastl;  BrasriL    Pyrite.     (Raymond) 

BrasftUaa  ohfyaaUte*  A  Jeweler's 
name  for  yellowlah-green  tourmaline, 
cut  aa  a  sem.     (Chester) 

BnuHliaa  emerald.  A  green  variety  of 
tourmaline.     (Power) 

BraaiUaa  pebble.  A  colorless  trans- 
parent quart^i  such  as  is  used  for 
optical  purpoaes.    (Ghester) 

Braslllaa  raby.  A  light  rose -ted 
spinel;  or  a  topas  approaching  a 
red  oolor.     (Power) 


tourmaltna.     (Power) 


varMf  ef 


I*  Sand  or  aoU  Impregnated  with 
petroleum  firon  asepagea,  tte  Tola* 
tUe  conatitaenta  having  evapotatsd. 
^(Baoon) 

t.  Maltha  or  mineral  tar.  (Web- 
alsr) 

BreaelL  1.  An  opening  made  by  break- 
ing down  a  portion  of  a  solid  body* 
aa  a  wall,  a  dike,  or  a  river  bank; 
a  break ;  a  gap.  (Oentury) 
t.  The  face  of  a  level  or  drift 
(Skinner) 

Break.  1.  A  fault;  rupture,  fracture 
(Webster) 

%  A  crack  or  small  natural  cavity 
or  fracture  in  a  coal  aeam.  t.  A 
crack,  often  several  inchea  in  wlCth, 
prooeediag  ftam  eld*  woHdnga  or 
hollowB.     (ChreaiiBy) 

4.  To  come  apart  or  divide  Into 
two  or  more  piecea,  usually  with 
aoddenneaa  and  violence ;  to  part, 
to  burnt  aaonder.    (WObater) 

f.  (Beot).  A  reduction  of  the  day's 
vraige.     (Barrowman) 

Break  line.  1.  The  line  in  which  tbm 
roof  of  a  coal  mine  is  expected  to 
break,  t.  The  line  of  complete  ex- 
traction of  coal.  S.  A  line  roughlj 
following  the  rear  edgea  of  tho  pil- 
lars that  are  bdng  drawn  or  mined. 

Breakage  elaate  (Ifina.).  A  clauae  in- 
serted in  some  mining  leases  pro- 
viding for  an  abatement  of  .royal^ 
or  allowance  on  weight  for  a  oer» 
tain  weight  of  small  coal  or  break- 
age aent  out  in  every  ton  of  large 
coal,  e.  p,f  120  lb.  In  every  coIIier*a 
ton  of  2,M0  lb.    (Orceley ) 

Brtakbaek.  The  fracturea  cauaed  by 
the  shatteripg  of  a  aolid  rock  ledge 
back  of  the  drill  holes  in  which  the 
dmrge  is  placed.    (Bowles) 

Breaksr.  1.  In  anthracite  mining,  the 
structure  in  which  the  coal  la 
broken,  sised,  and  deaned  for  mar- 
ket Known  also  as  CobX  breaker. 
(CHiance) 

9.  A  machine  for  breaking  rocka  or 
for  breaking>  cbaL    (Wcbaler) 

5.  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  large  crack 
formed  in  the  roof  next  to  the  goaf. 
See  Break,  1.  4.  (Som.)  A  coal 
miner  or  hewer.  8.  (Italy)  A  col- 
lier who  wedges  down  coal  and  fllls 
it  into  cars.     (Qredey) 

d.  A  wave  breaking  Into  fOam 
against  the  shore,  or  against  a  sand 
bank,  or  a  rock  or  reef  near  the 
Burfkce.  7.  A  transverse  ridge  in  a 
road  to  fadlltate  drainage.  (Web- 
ster) 
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Wy.  A  boy  wlio  works  in  m 
coal  breaker;  See  Breaker,  1. 
(Steel) 

Breaket  (Bos.).    Flararei  in  old  coal 
workings    (Balnbridge).     See   eUo 


;-la    (Som.).     To  conuncnco  to 
hole.    (Oresley) 


.klnff.  1.  (Eng.)  The  breaking 
of  poor  or  dradgy  ore  by  hand  with 
Hat  irons,  called  breaking  hammers. 
(Hnnt) 

ti  (Can.)     The  poor  part  of  ore 
ready  for  crushing,    (lloilna.) 

Breaklmg  hand  (Scot).  A  method  of 
■etUng  or  ilzing  props  in  the  work* 
Ings,  in  lines  mnning  diagonally  to 
the  line  of  the  iaoe  or  wall  AQi 
ley).    ClWiii'fl  Breaking  prop. 


Iseaklagwdewa  maehlae  (Bag.>«  A 
mechadlcal  appliance,  worked  by 
eoinpnssed  air,  or  by  hydhi«Uc 
pcFwer.  for  bringing  down  the  ceal 
after  holing.    (Greeley) 

Breaktag-dowB  rolls.  The  irst  Set  of 
rolls  through  whidi  hot  iron  is 
passed  in  a  romng  mill  (Standard). 
Galled  also  Bonghing  foUs;  Boogfar 
Ing-down  rolls. 

Brea]Eimg-i&  Oiei  The  Itarst  bore  hole 
flred  in  "blasting  oft  the. solid**  to 
UroTide  a  9nce  inffi  whick  mate- 
rial from  subsequent  rihots  may  be 
thrown  CI>u  Pqnt).  Also  called 
Opening  shot;  Buster  shot 

Breaklag  load.  The  steady  and  gradu- 
ally apiOied  load  under  which  a 
material  of  eonstmctlon  will  break 
asunder  or  coUsfise.     (Webster) 

Breaking  pron  (Ark.).  One  of  a  row 
ed  props  of  sufficient  strength  to 
cause  the  rock  above  the  <»al  to 
break  and  so  limit  the  area  of  top 
brought  down  by  a  brushing  shot 
(StMX*    Compare  Breaking  band. 

Bseeking  strain;  Breaklag  itrengfh; 
Breaklag  stress.  The  least  load  that 
will  break  a  rope.  These  terms  are 
used  indlacrimihately  to  mean  the 
load  that  wiU-  break  a  rope.  The 
stress  on  a  rope  at  the  moment  of 
breaking  is  the  breaking  stress,  and 
the  strain  or  deformation  produced 
In  ttie  material  by  this  straw  Is  the 
breaking  strain.    (O.  H.  P.) 

Bseakint-ap  (Oct.).  A  system  of  «n- 
^oyment  under  which  a  skilled 
ainer  engages  an  uns**ii:jd  man,  the 
fbrmer  paying  the  latter  a  mere  la- 
lNmr*s  wage  until  he  becemcaan  ex- 

(Omoley) 


Break  In  Me.   A  fault    (Duryee) 


Brsakeff.-  1.  (Bug.).  A  short  nivrow 
heading  driyen  from  one  road  ,t» 
'  another  ;-a  breakthrough.  (Oresley ) 
t.  (Derb.).  An  alteration  in  the^ 
rein  due  to  an. intrusion  ol  barr^ 
rocki  or  to  n  ftwlt    (Hoeson) 

Breakout.  Bseape  of  gas,  coke,  slag^ 
or  iron*  from  the  bosh,  toydre,  breast,, 
or  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace.    (Will- 

COS) 

BreakttaB.  The  lever  for  blowing  a 
blacksmith's  bellows,  or  for  worktng- 
bore  rods  up  and  down  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Break-through.  L  A  narrow  passage* 
cut  through  the  pillar  to  allow  the- 
ventilating  current  to  pass  from  one 
room  to  another.  Also  called  a 
Ooescut,  or  Boemciusscnt  Ijarpsr 
than«d^hole.  (SSsel) 
%  Ah  openin^;  accidentally  made  be^- 
tween  two  workings. 

BriAk-up.    1..  (Bng.).    An  ezcavatlois 

.  eommencod  from  the  bottom  of  a 
tunnel  heading  and  carried  iq^wa^rd,. 

•  so  as  to  form  two  Inlwrior  workinr 
fhces.     (Simms) 

.  9.  (Mid.).  To  cut  away  and  remove- 
the  iloor  o<  en  entry  or  other  open- 
ing.   (Qresley). 

.  S.  Ttie  thawing  anil,  breaking  of  Xett 
on  a  river  or  other  body  of  water 

frith  the  advent  of.  ipring. 

.  • .    '  •  ..I   . . 

Breakwater.  A  structure  or  contriv- 
ance^ ^aa  »  flsole^  moqnd,  or  walk 
aerrlng  to  break  the  force  of  waveir 
#nd  pfoteet  a  harbor  or  anything; 
omoeed  to  the  force  of  the  wavea. 
(Oentuiy) 

Breast  1.  The  fkce  of  a  wotlting. 
i.  In  coal  mines,  a.  ehamber  driven 
in  the  seam  from  the  gangway,  for 
.  the  extraction  of  ooaL  t.  That  sidir 
.  ei  the  hearth  of  a  shaft  fumaco- 
whloh  contains  the  .metal  notch.^ 
(Baymond) 

4.  (Italy).  A  stap  in  a  stefip. scant 
from  12  to  IS  3rnrds  wide.  The  stnlUr- 
are  carried  one  above  another  frdn^ 
the  lowest  level  to  the  rise.  i» 
(Lidc).  ^  tahe  down  or  get  n 
buttock  (fhcs)  of  Qoal  end*on.  (Ores- 
ley) 

i.  That  part  of  the  IMplate  whtdk 
is  back  of  the  crosUieads  in  engines 
of  the  On-liss  type.    (Crofutt) 

Breast-aad-piUar  (Penn.).  A  systent 
of  working  anthracite  coal  by  bord» 
10  yards  In  width,  with  narrow  pil- 
lars 5  yards  wide  between  them*, 
holed  through  at  ceitaln  intemds. 
Bee  Bord-and-plHar.  Ths  brsast» 
are  worked  from  the  dip  to  the  Mse^ 
(GreiHey) 
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Breatt  au^er.  An  auger  supported  by 
a  breast  plate  against  the  miner's 
"body.  Used  for  drilling  boles  in 
soft  coal.    (Steel) 

Breatt  beards.  Planking  placed  be- 
tween the  last  set  of  tlmberB  and 
the  face  of  a  gangway  or  beading 
which  .  Is  in  quicksand  or  loose 
ground.     (Raymond) 

Breast-bore  (Scot.).  A  borehole  put 
in  parallel  with  the  seam,  made  and 
kept  in  advance  of  a  working-place, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertalnlug  the 
position  of  old  works,  tapping  wa- 
ter, letting  off  gas,  etc.     (Oresley) 

Breast-eyes  (Laolc.).  £^ee  Day,  1;  Day 
eyes,  aUo  Day-hole. 

Breait-headi.  Natural  joints  in  rock, 
coal,  etc.    (Gresley) 

Breast  holes,  ttellef  holes  used. in  tun- 
neling, and  which  are  fired  aifter  the 
bottom  cut     (Du  Pont) 

Breasting.  1.  (No.  Staff.)  A  short 
leading  stall,  worked  at  right  angles 
to  and  forming  the  face  of  the  main 
levels.  2.  A  wide  heading  or  level. 
(Gresley)  \ 

8.  (Eng.)    Taking  ore  from  the  face 
or  head  of  a  drift     (Skinner) 

Breastplate.  A  slightly  curved  iron 
plate  fAstened  to  the  end  of  a  coal 
auger  to  enable  the  miner  to  press 
the  auger  forward  with  his  body« 
(Steel) 

Breast  stoping.  A  method  of  stop- 
ing  employed  on  veins  where  the  dip 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  broken  ore 
to  be  removed  by  gravity.  The  ore 
remains  close  to  the  working-face 
and  mujt  be  loaded  into  cars  at  that 
point  (Gmne).  &ee  aUo  Over- 
hand ^htpltig. 

Breast  wall  (ihig.).  A  wall  built  to 
prevent  tlie  falling  of  a  rertical  face 
cut  'Uto  the  natural  soil.  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Breast  wheel.  A  t^^  ^  Water  wheel 
on  which  the  water  Is  led  at  about 
half  the  height  of  tHe  Wheel.  Xlie 
water  nets  partly  by  Impulse  and 
partly  by  weight  as  (t  descends  in 
the  buckets.     (Webster) 

Breather  (Eng.).  An  apparatus  en- 
abling a  man  to  ent^r  and  explore 
underground  worklngg  fi]le<l  with 
noxious  gnses.     (Ore8ley»  1883) 

Breccia.  A  fragmental  rock  whose 
components  are  angular  and  there- 
fore, as  dlstingulBhed  from  conglom- 
erates, are  not  water- worn.  There 
are  friction  or  fault  breccias,  talus- 
breccias  and  eruptive  breccias.  The 
word  is  of  Italian  origin.     (Kemp) 


Breeeia  marble.  Any  marble  made  yp 
of  angular  fragments.     (Merrill) 

Breeeiated.  Converted  into,  or  fesem- 
bllng,  a  breccia.     (Waster) 

Breeeiated  Tela.  A  fissure  filled  with 
fragments  of  rock  In  the  InteratloeB 
of  which  vein  matter  is  d^oslted. 
(Shamel,  p.  146) 

Breeha.  .1.  (Mex.)  Breccia.  S. 
(Ck>lom.)  An  open  trench  or  cat 
leading  to  the  mouth  of  an  adit;  or 
a  channel  by  which  pay  gravel  is 
led  to  the  ground  sluice.  S.  (Port) 
A  prospecting  cut     (Halae) 

Breeching.  1.  (Mid.)  Drawing  loaded 
trams  down  hill  underground. 
(Gresley) 

2.  That  part  of  a  harness  which 
passes  round  the  breech  of  a  horse^ 
enabling  him  to  hold  back  a  vehlde. 
8.  The  sheet-iron  casing  at.  the  end 
of  boilers  to  convey  the  smoke  from 
the  flues  to  the  smokestack.  (Web- 
ster) 

Breeding-flre  (So.  Staff.).'  Sponta- 
neous combustion  in  a  mine.  See 
aUo  Gk>b  fire.     (Gresley) 

Breese.    See  Breeze. 

Breeze.  1.  (Eng.)  Small  cpke.  Prob- 
ably connected,  perhaps  interchange- 
able, with  Braize,  and  both  with  the 
Fr.  Braise,  to  cook  over  live  ooala. 
(Raymond) 

2.  (Scot)  Fine  or  slack  coaL 
(Gresley) 

Breeze  oven.  1.  An  oven  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  coke.  2.  A 
furnace  designed  to  consume  breeze 
or  coal  dust     (CJentury) 

Breithauptite.  Nickel  antlmonlde 
NiSb).    Bee  aUo  Niccolite.    (Dana) 

Brelho  (Port).  A  pebble;  a  small 
stone.     (Halse) 

Bremen  blue.    See  Verdlterj  8. 

Brenner  (Eng).  A  smelter  (Bain- 
bridge).  An  old  variant  derived 
from  the  word  burn.    A  burner. 

Brenston.     See  Brimstone. 

Brettice;  Brettis.    See  Brattice. 

Brettice  cloth.    Bee  Brattice  doth. 

Brettis  (Derb.).  A  crib  of  timber 
filled  up  with  slack  or  waste  (Ray- 
mond).    Bee  aUo  Brattice,  8.    . 

Brettls-way  (Derb.).  A  road  in  a  coal 
mine,  supported  by  brattlcea  built 
on  each  side  after  the  coal  has  been 
worked  out  (Raymond).  See  aUo 
Brattice,  8,. 
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Breuuieilte.  A  variety  of  magnetite 
containing  several  per  cent  of  FeO. 
(Dana) 

Bilak.  A  building  and  paving  mate- 
rial n&ade  from  clay  by  molding  into 
blocks  while  moist,  and  hardening 
it  In  the  sun  or  by  fire.    (Webster) 

Brlek  ax.  A  two-edged  ax  used  for 
cutting  off  bricks.     (Webster) 

Briok  olamp.  A  stack  of  bricks  for 
burning,  in  layers  alternating  with 
layers  of  breeze,  or  fine  coal  and 
cinders.     (Standard) 

Briek  clay.  Any  clay  that  can  be 
used  for  brick  manufactore.    (Ries) 

Brick  eoal  (Eng.).  Small,  dirty  coal 
suitable  for  brick  kilns  and  similar 
purposes.     (Oresley) 

Brlok  earth.  Clay  or  earth  for  making 
bric^     (Webster) 

Briokileld;  Brickyard.  A  field  or  yard 
where  bricks  are  made.     (Oentury) 

Briok  fuel  (Wales).  Patent  fuel;  a 
synonym  for  Briquet 

Brieklag.  The  walling  or  casing  of  a 
shaft     (Gresley) 

Briek  kiln.  1.  A  structure  of  unburned 
brick  built  into  flues  and  chambers 
through  which  heat  passes  from  a 
fire  below,  burning  the  brick.  2.  A 
permanent  structure,  having  stacks 
or  chimneys,  in  whidi  unburned 
bricks  are  burned  by  heat  from  a 
central  source.  (Standard) 
S.  A  pile  of  green  bricks  arched  un- 
derneath to  receive  the  fuel  for 
burning  them.     (Webster) 

Briok  layer's  itch.  An  itching 
eczema  of  the  hands  occurring 
among  bricklayers,  caused  by  con- 
tact with  lime.     (Webster) 

Brick  maohine.  An  apparatus  for 
molding  bricks.    (Ontury) 

Brick  red.  A  dark  orange-red  like  that 
of  common  briclcs.     (Webster) 

Brickstone  (Prov.  Eng.).  A  brick. 
(Oentury) 

Brickyard.  A  place  where  bricks  are 
made.     (Standard) 

Bridge;  1.  A  low  separating  wall, 
usually  of  fire  brick,  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  betweeh  the  hearth  and 
the  grate  (fire  bridge)  or  some- 
times between  the  hearth  and  the 
flue  (flue  bridge).  Often  called 
bridge  walL  2.  A  plank  way  or 
platform  to  convey  fuel  or  ore  to 
th6  mouth  of  a  furnace.  3.  A  de- 
vice to  measure  the  resistance  of  a 


Wire  or  other  conductor  formtaif  • 
part  of  an  electric  circuit  (web* 
ster) 

4.  A  piece  of  timber  held  above  tte 
cap  of  a  set  by  blocks  and  used  te 
facilitate  the  driving  of  spiling  In 
soft  or  running  ground.  (Sanders) 
6.  See  Air  crossing. 
6.  (Eng.).  A  platform  mounted  on 
wheels,  for  covering  the  mouth  of  a 
shaft  when  landing  coal,  rock,  or 
men  at  surface.     (Gresley) 

Bridge  operator.  One  who  operates  ail 
ore  bridge  of  the  Gantry  crane 
type.     (WiUcox) 

Bridge  rails  (Auat).  Rails  made  In 
the  form  of  an  inverted  U,  generally 
In  short  lengths,  which  are  light 
to  handle,  and  .can  be  brought 
within  *easy  shoveling  distance  of 
the  face.     (Power) 

Bridge  wire.  The  fine  platinum  wire 
which  is  heated  by  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  to  ignite  the 
priming  charge  of  an  electric  blast- 
ing cap,  an  electric  squib  or  simi- 
lar devices.    (Du  Pont) 

Bridgmaa  sampler.  A  mechanical  de- 
vice which  automatically  selecte  2 
samples  as  the  ore  passes  through. 
(Hofman,  p.  59) 

Bridle  bar.  The  transverse  bar  con- 
necting the  points  of  8  tramway 
switch  (0.  M.  P.).  See  also  Bridie 
rod. 

Bridle  chains.  Safety  chains  to  sup- 
port the  cage  if  the  shackle  should 
break,  or  to  protect  a  train  of  cars 
on  a  slope  should  the  shackle  or 
drawbar  fall. 

Bridle  iron.  A  strong  flat  iron  bar  so 
bent  as  to  support,  as  in  a  stirrup, 
one  end  of  a  floor  timber,  wbere  no 
sufficient  bearing  can  be  had;  (Web- 
ster) 

Bridle  rod.  An  Iron  tlebar  used  to 
Join  the  ends  of  two  switch  rails  to 
hold  them  to  g'xge  (Webster),  A 
bridle  bar. 

Brier  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  beam  or  girder 
fixed  across  a  shaft  top.    (Gresley) 

Briggs*  standard.  A  list  of  pipe  sizes, 
thickness,  threads,  etc..  compiled  by 
Robert  Brlggs  about  1862  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  as  a  standard. 
(Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Brightening.     See  Bllck. 

Bright*head  (York).  A  smooth  paii- 
Ing  or  Joint  In  coaL  A  .pUuM  of 
cleavage.    (Gresley) 
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irlrlit  r«H«  Rope  of  any  construe- 
tlon,  whooe  wires  hare  not  been  gal- 
vanized, tinned,  or  otherwise  coated. 
(O.  M.  P.) 

BriUiaat  A  diamond  of  the  finest  cat, 
rellecting  and  refracting  light  by 
means  of  the  faces  and  facets 
formed  upon  it    (Standard) 

IriUo  (Max.).    Luster.     (Dwight) 

Srlittitoae.  A  common  name  for  sifl- 
phur. 

Briae.  Water  stroai^y  impregnated 
with  salt    (Webster) 

Brine  pit.  A  salt  i^iring  or  wdl  from 
which  water  is  talcen  to  be  boiled 
or  evaporated  tor  making  salt 
(Century) 

Vrine  tpriag.  A  spring  of  salt  water. 
(Oentury) 

Briag-baek  (Bng.).  To  work  away 
the  pillars  of  coal  from  the  boundary 
toward  the  shaft  bottom.    (Oresley ) 

Bria't  prooeii.  A  process  for  manuflLe- 
turinig  oxygen,  la  which  barium 
monoxide  is  converted  into  dioxide 
by  heating  in  air,  and  the  dioxide 
by  farther  heating  Is  deomnposed 
into  the  monoxide 
(Webster) 

Brlolette  (Fr.).  An  oval  or  pear- 
^aped  diamond  having  its  entire 
surface  cut  in  triangular  facets. 
(Webster) 

Briquet.  1.  Puel  consisting  of  slack, 
or  coke  breeze,  with  usually  some 
binding  material,  and  pressed  into 
lump  form;  also  called  Coalette, 
Egette,  Boulet,  and  Oarbonet 
(Steel) 

%,  An  artificially  compressed  block, 
as  of  ore,  coal  dust  etc.  (Stand- 
erd) 

Briqaettei  (Fr.).  Bee  Brick  fuel; 
aUo  Briquet 

Brifcale  (It).  A  gypsiferous  deposit 
occurring  at  the  outcrop  of  the  sul- 
phur deposits  of  Sicily.  (W.  C. 
Phalen,  mineral  technologist,  U.  S. 
Bur.  Mines.) 

Bristol  dianoad.  A  fine  transparent 
variety  of  crystallised  quartz.  Also 
called  Irish  diamond.     (Power) 

Bristol  ttoae.  1.  Brick-like  blocks  of 
very  fine  sand  used  f6r  polishing 
and  scouring.  9..  Bristol  diamonds, 
or  small  well-defined  crystals  of 
quartz  from  Bristol.     (Standard) 

Britaaaia.  An  alloy,  made  of  tin  with 
varying  proportions  of  copper  and 
antimony  (Standard).  Galled  also 
Britannia  metal,  and  Tutania. 


BritoUag  (Scot)    fifes  Broediind 

British;  Brettys  (Scot).  A  varlattoo 
of  Brattice. 

British  barilla.  Same  aa  Black  aah. 
(Standard) 

British  plate.  Albata,  an  alloy  of 
nidcel,  of^per,  and  sine.  (Stand- 
ard) 

British  thenaal  unit  The  tK  amn- 
tlty  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperatooe  of  one  pound  of  water 
ftx>m  82*  to  212*  P.;  substantially 
equal  to  that  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  at  water 
from  63*  to  64*  P.  (O.  A,  Good- 
enough.  Mech.  Bug.  Handbook.  ISM, 
PL  296)    Abbreviated  as  Bl  t  u. 

Brittle.  Baaily  broken;  not  toogk  or 
tenacious.     (Dana^ 


Brittte 
rite. 


ndoa.  A  sraonym  for  Ifarga- 


Brittle   silver 
Stqihanlte. 


eire«     A  aynonyoi   fbr 


Broaoh.  1.  A  sharp-pointed  ddsel  t» 
rough  7  dressing  of  stones.  S.  A 
reamer,  a.  To  idiape  roughly,  as  a 
bkx^  of  stone,  by  chiseUi^  witii  a 
coarse  tnoL     (Webater) 

Broaohlag.  Trimming  or  stralghtenta^ 
a  mine  working.    <llorri80Q) 

Broaohiag-bit  A  tool  used  to  Kstore 
<Ae  dImensloBs  of  a  bene  hole  which 
whidi  has  been  eoatracted  ky  tlw 
swelliag  of  the  mart  «r  elay  walla; 
also  used  to  break  down  tlw  inter- 
vening  rock  between  two  eontlganna 
drill  holes.    A 


Broadgate   (Bug.).    A 
(Bainbridge) 

Broadttone    bind    (Bug.).     Shale   «r 
clay    which   breaks  np  into 
blocks  or  slabs.     (Greiicy) 

Broadwall  (No.  of  Eng.).  flee  Lout* 
wall« 

Brob.  1.  A  heavy  ^pOsB,  dttvnn 
alongside  the  end  of  an  abutting 
timber  to  prevent  Its  slipping. 
(Raymond) 

%.  (Mid.).  A  short  thick  timber 
prop  or  sprag  for  supporting  the  coal 
while  it  is  being  holed.    (Gresley) 

Brooa  (Mex.).  A  CrUl  bit  (Dwight) 
Broeal  (Sp.).  The  first  set  of  ribaft 
timbers;  the  collar;  a.  ^ei  liro,  iSbe 
mouth  of  a  shaft;  S,  dei  powo^  a 
well  curb,  or  mouth  of  a  w^l. 
(Halse) 

Broear  (Port)*  To  bore  ar  drill. 
(Halse) 


dUMULBY  or  mraro  MMDWonMiX  mmnsEV) 


tot 


bis  tnoi  tbft  rvendi '.  PyMUBea 
The  bpdiy  of  the  stoneL  Is  fine,  .Com- 
paq and  et  light-yellow  color 
frsmaefl  br  Tms  sna  doil-red 
lilotdies.  The  hs^m  sKgnffles  a 
C^iUM  kind  <rf  UripestiT.  which  it 
•SBocrwhst' resembles '(Merrill).  Hee 
0090  firoccatellot'the  Itsllsfi  lens. , 

ItssMitsHe.  An  Itsttsn  woro  f or  s 
bf^cdatM  tod  Tkriegsted  nmrble 
(Kemp).    JTee  aUo  Brocal^lle,  the 


areehsmtltsa  A  baste  ssiplmte  of  eop- 
per.  CoSOUKIaCOH),.    (U.  S..Cfec^ 

HilggOTite.  A.  .radioaotii!^  mlMiral 
proTisipiialty  dassifled  as  a  variety 
of  unminite.  It  occurs  in  octahedral 
eryataCi.   8p.  »h  ^M.    ( W^bsSir) 

Srsll  (ONnL)^,  A  oollecttoni  of  loose 
rock  fraiPBieDts  osoaUy  discotoned  by 
OKldation,  and  indicattng  the  pres- 
SMS  of  aminerai  Tein  beneath;  oqI^ 
crop;  gosiaii  (Centaxy)*  Also 
spelled  Bryle,  Broyl. 

Brnksa.  1.  (Bog.).  That  part  of  a 
mine  where  the  mineral  has  already 
been  partly  worked  away,  ahd  where 
the  rwudnder  Is  In  coarse  of  being 
extracted*  (Oredey) 
i.  The  dkloeatloo  of  .a  vein  sf 
fattWBa.     (Weed) 

Breksa  ashlar.  Ariilar  in  irhldi  the 
stones  are  redangular,  but  of  dif • 
ferent  slses  and  shapea.    (Webst^) 


eharge.  A  charge  of  explosive 
in  a  drill  hole  divided  into  two  or 
moM  parts  that  are  separated  t>y 
atesnalag.     (Bowles)  . 


eeaL  In  anthradte  only; 
eoal  that  Is  small  enough  to  pass 
through  a  8|  to  4-inch  (square) 
aperture^  but  toe ,  large  to  pass 
thnmgh  a  2|  pr  2Hnch  mesh. 
Smaller  than  steamboat,  and  larger 
than  egg  ooaL    tChance) 

Broken  ground.  L  Bock  strata  where 
the  walls  are  poorly  defined  ahd 
the  general  formation  shattered. 
(Weed) 

g.  (Bai.).    Piutty  or  unproductive 
(Oresley) 


were  Masonry -woriE 
nmde  of  Mfoared  stones  in  courses 
of  uneven  h^ghti.    (Standard) 


dE^  (Aust).  A  skip  (car) 
fhXB  whlA  some  of  the  coal  has 
taBeai  off  Ui  transit  leaving  onir  a 
part  of  a  *lp  load.    (Power) 


BremgegyiiM.    veO'SromynsK 

Brqaiaa.  bne  of  the  elements,  whkh 
la  at  orifinary  temperature,  $  deep 
reddish-brown  caustic  liqOid  of-  a . 
'V«ry  disagreeable  odor.  Symbol, 
Ito:  atomic  weight  '711.981;  specific 
gravity,  8.2.  (Webstir) 
It  dees*  not  occur  native  but  is  de- 

.  .rived  in  large  quantities  ftom  brines^ 
Its  form  of  occurrence  In  tiie  )l^rii^ 
la  unluown.    (U.  S.  (3^L  Surv.) 

HiieBiljte.    Same  M  Brotpyrite. 

BroBlite.  A  barium-calduai  oaibo- 
nate  (Ba,Gh)(X)i  (rom  Bromley  HilL 
Bug.  Also  catted  Al^ftonlte.  (W«^ 
star) 

Brenyrlte.  A  sflver  bromldet  AgBr, 
containing  07  per  cent  silver.  (D. 
S.  QeoL  Surv.) 

Ironee  (8p.).  Iron  or  copper  pyrites. 
Bronze..  Any  mineral  like  bronse  or 
brass  In  appearance.    (Halse) 

Breaee  (Mez.).;  Wild*  loose.  Boofr 
rock,  liable  t6  taU.     (Dwlght)  « 

BfMgnlardlte.  A  lead^rilver  gul- 
I^ntimonide,  PIkA&SbiSt.  Gontalna 
»2  per  owt  sUver.  (U.  &  GeoL* 
Surv.) 

Broaquesr  (Mex.).  ^  hammer  or  pry 
with  hanuner  or  gad  in  rock  which 
la  loose  ian'd  lUble  to  fall.  (Dwi^t) 

Broatollfh.  A  meteoric  stoneV  a  th<|Sl^ 
der-stoae.     (SUndard) 

Brenae.  An  allogr  of  copper  and  tin. 
(Baymond) 

Br«MM<«eUU  An9!  bronae  reseoMlag 
gold  in  color.     (Standard) 

BroBse  mioa.  A  synonym  for  Phlogo- 
pne. 

Bronse  iteel.  An  alloy,  of  copper,  tin, 
and  iron:  used  as  gun  mMmL 
(HundaM) 

Broaalte.  |.  A  ferriferous  variety  of 
enstatlte  often  having  a  bronSe-Uke 
luster.  (Webster) 
a.  Is  ofteh  used'  as  a  prefix  to  the 
names  of  rocks  containing  the  miU" 
oraL  Rocks  of  the  gabbro  famUy 
are  the  commonest  ones  that  have 
the  prefix.     (Kemp) 

Broasitite.  An  igneous  rock  composed 
wholly  of  bronslte.    (Standard) 

Breaaadoa  (Max.).  ^rltlc  oree^ 
(Halse) 

Breedi  (Com).  Admixture  of  various 
ores.'   (Power) 

I  Breeehlag.   4ree  Broaching. 


flO 


CEXMiABT  or  Mnraro\ur&  lamBut*  anuBnah 


Brood  (Ooni;K  The  heavlir.klftdi  id 
wfMfte  in  tin.  and  cQpjper'  pref  (Ray- 
mond).   A  9ilxtare  oi  tin.  And  cop-' 


per  ore. 

BrooUte.  Tlthinliim  dloslde,  TIOi. 
Identlod  in  compoeltion  witb  mtUe, 
but  occure  In  brovn  translucent  or- 
thorhomMc  erystalt.    (Dana) 

feogueiro  (Brraz.).  A  miner,  borer,  or 
driUcfr.     (Halae)  . 

Brora  (Eng.).  In  Sutherland,  the  im: 
perfect  icoal  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
OKite'fotmation. :  (Roberts) 

BnnlBif;  9roBiiKg  tinu  (Scot).  Mieal 
tune.    (Barrowman). 

Bfotas6n   de  T«ta    (Me^).     Apex  off 

Vein ;  croppings.    (Dwight)' 

.*/•■•         <  ■ 

Brouse  (Derfo.).  A  sort  of-.coarae  ati^h 
pingy.ipade  of  small  boughs  of  treeo^ 
ahd  t^l^ced  back  of  shiitt  timbers  to 
pre>7etkt  rock  from  falling.  (Hoo- 
Bon) 

Brqjir,  1.  (LanC.)  Ah .  undergfotmii 
roadway  leading  to  a  working  place, 
driyen  either  to  the  rtae  or  to  the 
dip.  t.  A  low  place  in  the  roof  of 
•  ndne,'  giving  inaafficient  head- 
room.    (Gresley) 

H  The  edge  or  projecting  upper  pa^ 
otf  a  steep  place,  as  the  brow  or  H 
precipice  or  I\JU1.     (Webster) 


bar  (Midp).    A  ma/niye,  curb  or 

be^m  6f  tin^)^  fixed  In  the  waft  df 
the  shaft  across  the  top  of  aih  Inset 
or  station  .  (Gteslesy).  Also  called 
Brow  piece. 

WMfwn  tfay-ironitdne.  Gonipact)  4)flsa 
nodular  masses  of  limonite  with 
da^  impurities.     {Mpaen) 

Brown  ooaL  Lignite.  A  fuel. inter- 
mediate .between  peat  and  btjltumi- 
Dous  GpaL    (Steel) 

Brown-face.  Gk)ssan  of  the  tin  lodes 
of  Tasmania.     (Vogt) 

Brown  hematite.  Umonite.  See  also 
Brown  iron  ore. 

Brfwn  hen  (Derb.),  A  hard,  brown 
day  which  sticks  to  the  ore,. making 
the  ore  look  poor,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  miner.     (Hooson) 

Brown  horseshoe  furnace.  A  furnace 
of  the  annular  turret  type  for  calr 
dning  sulphide  ores.  (Peters,  p. 
218;  Hofman,  p.  182;  Ingalls,  p.  85) 

Brown  iron  ore;  limonite;  Brown 
hematite;  Bog  iron  ore.  Its  ap- 
proxiiiiate  formula  is  .  2FewCV)3£UO, 
equivalent  to  about  5bjB  per  cent 
iron.  Probably  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drous iiM  ozldee.  (U.  -8.  ileoL* 
Burr.) 


laaA:efft.    Aq^«u^  bum  for 
brown  pyrsmorphltt.  .  (Ohaster) 

Brown  mnfls  fnmaae.  A  merchanicaOy- 
raked  roasting  fomaoe  of  ite 
istraighMine  type  with  a  series  of 
longitudinal  oombustloa  fliies  placed 
under  the  heartlL>    (Ingalla,  p.  12^) 

Brown-O'Hara  f nraaee.  A  long,*  ImM- 
lontal,  double^hear^  fi^iiaoe  Cor 
the  treatment,  of  ted  oi«l  (Hof- 
man, p.  IdO), 

Brown  panel  syitem.  Samfr  da'^PflBas 
nnd^raartln  coal  mlninsi 

Brown  pc^troleum.  A  natural'  mM,  or 
semi-solid  product  produced  tf  tho 
action  of  air  upon  fluid  itttnniMI 
(Bacon) 

Browft^par..  Any  liAtenrbgaate^^eol- 
ored  brown  by  the  presence  of  iron 
oxide,  as  ankerlte,  doloofrite,  .mt^t^ 
ne^te.  or  siderlte.  '  (Standard) 

Bivwn   stone    (Auirtr.).     DedDapoasd 
'  iron  pyvtta.    (Power) 

Brownstone.    A  dark-brown  sandstone 

-'-  frbra  QuafHes  in  the'Tiiastf^  eo^ 

pecially  from  the  Connecticut  RlTer 

yalley.     CJsed  as  a' buQdfng  stone 

(Oentu^).    See  eUo  Sandstone. 

B^own  tank.  A  eyllndHeal  taiik.  or 
▼at,  tall  in  proportion  to  ita  dlame- 
ter«  with  the.bottom  eotfncLii),a^.* 
cone.  Within  the  te4k  is  a  hoIIoW 
column  extending  froin. the  bottom 
to  within  about  8  inches  firom  the 
top.  The  appatattis  wotta  en' Hii 
air-lift  prindple,  the  aerated^  palp  In 
the  tnbe  flo?ring  upward,  and  dis- 
charging at  the  top  while  mora  palp 
flows  in  at  the  bottom  to  take.  .i4» 
place.  It  is  in  reality'  a  pulp'a|;i- 
tator.    Also  called  Pachuca  tanlb 

Brown  umber.  A  brown  eaithy  variety 
of  limonite.    (Power) 

Brow  pieoe*.  A  heavy  timber  need 
for  underpinning  in  the  opening  of 
Ik  station  for  k  new  level  in  a'  mine. 
(Webster).    See  BtCfW  bar. 


Browse.      Ore     imperfectly 
mixed  with  dnder  and  ^ay.  :  (Sey- 
mond) 

Brow-up  (Lane).    A»  in«il90d  «De4p 

way  driven  to  the  vtpnL:.  Also  ^dlled 
Brow  or  np4>ro:r,    (Qreil^) 

Pievbum  oil  nhajfi.  4  Sopttlah  MMlt 
which  yields  28.^0.85  ciOa.  of  crade 
oil  and  86  to  40  Iba.  eit  amBMBlnm 
sulphate  per  igm^    (Bfucfi^} 

Broyl  (CSom.).    £fe6  Broil. 


ou^BdAET  oir  mmBQ  AiTD  ifioratuL  mmnnm 
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(BatopUas,  H€ac);    L  Ore  eou- 

talnln^  tw(hthlrd8  native  sUter  iind 

one-third  caldte.   t.  (CRUIe)  Waate, 

rubblslL    (Halse) 

S.  (Pern)     Very  poor  ores  wmcH 

generally  do  not  repay  extractlpn. 

(Dwight) 

Bresiiet  (BoL).  Men  wbo  bfeajc  large 
■tones  In  tbe  mines.     (Halae>  ' 

Braelte.  Hydrated  magneslnm  oiide, 
MgO-HsO.     (Dana) 

Brftolaier  eylinder  (Pac).  A  form  of 
rerolving  roasting  -  fomace  (Ray- 
mond).   See  Brfickner  furnace. 

Brtekner  fnmaoe.  A  boflkontal  /e- 
ToMng,  cylindrical  famaoafor  foast- 
1^  Ptilverized  ^nlpblde  ores.  (Pe- 
ters, p.  196;  Hofman,  p.  108;  In- 
giAs,  p.  121) 

Brtjvla  (Mex.).  Kagnetlc  compass. 
(Dwight) 

BnABeUtSb  A  bine  to  tiolet  imrietr 
of  caldte  that  is  found  both  aa  cu- 
boid crystal^  and  masalye.  (Stand- 
ard) 

BnuLoiag  (Ark.  .and  Mo,)*.  Fulling 
lliVB  ore  down  from  tli^.  working 
puLce,,  eqp^ally  with  the  hanjds. 
From  its  similarity  to  the  fiction  of 
a  bea^.    (^.  J.  jtutledis^) 

Bruio  nan  (Ark.,  and  Mo.)« .  One  who 
removes'  fine  ore  trbm  a  workiitg 
fdaoe*  especially  wh^i  the  work  is 
dona  with  the  hands.'  See  also 
Brunoing. 

Btutsteneu  A  Hcotdk  form  d  brlm- 
gtooa;    (Centmry) 

SmtttML   A  small  pocket  compass  with  ' 
«i^ts  and  a  reflector  aftachec:,  used 
li»  sketching  mine  workings,  as  in 
mHie  examinations,  or  in  preliminary 
surveys. 

Braatoa's  sampler.  A  mechanical 
flampUng  device  which  automatically 
selects  1/625  part  of  the  ore  pass- 
ing throui^  the  sanq;>ler.  (Hofman. 
p.  W) 

l^vih.  1.  (Mid,)  To  mix  gas  with 
air  Ip  the  mine  by'  hxfleMng  it  with 
a  Jacket  t.  (Forest  of  Dean.)  A 
rldi  brown  hematite.  (Oreidey ) 
t.  990  ahoot  or  wedge  down  some  of 
the  rock  over  a  roadway  to  increase 
tiw  height  of  hcad-rown.  Less  of- 
Ivn.  to  take  up  bottom  for  th^  same 
(Steal) 


heolE.   A  iriiogrt  heary  liook  with 

«naxe  hanmei  used,  by  surveyors  for 
cutting  bniali. 


Bruihert  (SooL,  Bom.).  Men  wto 
brush  the  robfr  build  packs  and 
stoppings  (Gresiay).  fifes  olfo  Brasb 
8.  Also  called  Stonemen. 

InisUag.  1.  (Scot).  That  part  of 
the  roof  or  floor  of  a  seam  rembveA 
to  form  roadways.  (Barrewman)  . 
9*  Digging  up  the  bottom  or  tbe  tak- 
ing down  the.  top  of  an  fntry;or 
loom  for  the  pprpose  of  admitting 
cars  where  the  seam  of  coal  is  too 
thin  or  shallow  for  the  admisdoii  of 
cars.  See  Brush,  3*  (Williams,  v. 
Oraig  Dawson  Oaal  Ck>.,  146  Northr 
western,  p.  786) 

Braihiag  bed  (Scot)»  The  stratum 
brushed  or  ripped  (Oresley).  See 
iOeo  Brush,  8, 

Bm^^hlng  phot  1.  4  charge  flred.  Id 
the  air  of  a  nilne  to  blow  out  ob- 
noxious gases,  or  to  start  an  air 
current  (Du  Pont) 
%  A  irfhot  so  placed  as  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  roof  to  incrduie 
height  of  a  teulage  way.  £fea 
aUa  Brush,  8. 

Bmddte.  A  nearly  colorless  add 
phosphate  ivf  caldum;  HC)aP(X+ 
2HsO,  ia  slender  crystals  or  masalvi^ 
(Webster) 

BrjaA  ore.  An  Iron  ore  in  brurttHk» 
or  stalactitic  forms  (W^>ster)* 
fifee  aieo  Brtuiht  2 

BmtkiBS  (Mid.)-,  Lumps  of  coal 
weighing  about  one  pound,  each. 
(Qresley) 

Bryan  adlL  A  three-roll  (edge-roUar) 
mill  of  the  Chilean  type. 

3ryla  ((3om.).    £fe0.Bv*oil. 

B.  9.  oil.  A  term  applied  to-crude-oU 
tank  residues.  Pee  qUo  Bottom'  set- 
tlings.-   (Ba<toh) 

B.  t  u.  An..abbreTiatUni  for  British 
thermal  unit 


Bubble.  A  globule  of  ait  or  other 
in  a  liquid ;  also  a  veside  ctf  water 
or  other  liquid  inflated  with  air  or 
other  gas  (BIdkard).  A  term  uaea 
in  flotatloD. 

Buearajaaagita.  A  resin  resembling 
amber  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  am 
yielding  no  suednie  add.    (Bacoift) 

Baehe  (Port.).  A  pocket  or  ^undt.  of 
ore.     (Halsfd) 

Bnokaerite.  A  name  pr<^piosed  by 
Wadsworth  for  those  piarldo^tea, 
terrestrial  and  meteoric,  whidi  con- 
sist of  oltvin^  eoflbatite  (broudte> 
and  augite.  The  namb  waa  given  in 
honor -of  Dr.  Otto  Budmer,  an  au- 
thority dtt  meteorites.    (Kemp) 
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SMhoalte.  A  special  Dame  glTen  hj 
Sandberger  to  a  nephelite-tepbiite 
that  contains  hornblende.     (Kemp) 

Back.  1.  To  break  up  or  pulverise,  as 
orea.  9.  To  carry,  aa  to  bock  war 
ter.    (Webster) 

Saeker  t.  (Derfo.).  A  flat  piece  of 
iron  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  tor 
breaking  ore.  (Raymond) 
t.  One  who  bucks  or  breaks  ore. 
S.  (Washington).  A  laborer  who 
pushes  coal  down  a  chute  in  pitching 
or  inclined  coal  seams. 

Saoket  1.  A  vessel  for  hoisting  and 
conveying  water,  coal,  ore,  or  grain. 
A  tub  or  scoop  of  which  there  are 
several  types,  t.  One  of  the  recep- 
tacles on  the  rim  of  a  water  wheel 
Into  which  the  water  rushes  caus- 
ing the  wheel  to  revolve.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  The  piston  of  a  well  pump.  It 
always  contains  a  valve.  It  is  con- 
nected to  and  operated  by  the 
sucker  rods.     (Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Basket  door  (Scot).  The  cover  of  an 
openiag  in  pipes  for  access  to  the 
puBq>  bucket     (Barrowman) 

Baeket-dooryieee  (Eng.).  The  portion 
of  a  set  of  pumps  immediately  above 
the  working  •  barrel,  having  a  re- 
movable door  through  which  the 
bucket  Is  changed;  the  bucket  door 
is  secured  to  the  bucket-door  piece 
by  bolts.     (Q.  O.  Green  well) 

Bucket  dredge.  A  dredge  in  which  the 
material  excavated  is  lifted  by  an 
endless  chain  of  buckets.  (Weather- 
be) 

Baeketing  (Eng.).  The  operation  of 
removing  a  worn-out  pump  bucket 
or  dacl^  and  replacing  it  with  a 
new  one.     (Oresley) 

Basket  lid  (Scot).  The  flap  of  a 
bucket  valve.     (Barrowman) 

Backet  lift  (Eng.).  The  iron  pipes  of 
a  mine  pump.     (Bainbridge) 

Backet  line.  The  series  of  joined 
buckets  forming  part  of  the  digging 
apparatus  of  a  dredge.   (Weatherbe) 

Backet  machlae.    See  BHevator  pump. 

Backet  moaatlag  (Scot).  Leather  or 
gutta-percha  packing  of  a  pump 
bucket.     (Barrowman) 

Backet  piece  (Scot).  The  pipe  carry- 
ing the  bucket  door  of  a  pump. 
(Barrowman) 

Backet  paaip.  1.  A  lifting  pump,  t. 
An  Iron  or  wooden  receptacle  for 
hoisting  ore,  or  for  raising  rock  in 
shaft  jinking..    (Chance)" 


Basket  ro4i  (Eng,).  Wooden  rods  to 
which  a  pomp  piston  is  attadied. 
(Bainbridge) 

Backet  tbcU  (Scot).  The.  caat-lzon 
or  brass  frame  of  a  punap  Imcket. 
(Barrowman) 

Backet  twerd  (Eng.).  A  wrought-iron 
rod  to  which  a  pump  budtet  ta  at- 
tached, having  at  its  upper  and  a 
knocking-oif  Joint    (Oreatey) 

Backet  tree  <Eng.).  The  pipe  between 
the  working  barrel  and  the  windbore 
of  a  pump.    (Oresley) 

Backing  (Derft.).  The  act  6f  break- 
ing or  pulverising  ore.  The  biMdc- 
tng  hammer  or  bucking  iron  ia  a 
broad  headed  hammer,  uaed  for  this 
purpose;  and  tlie  ore  ia  broken  on  a^ 
flat  piece  of  iron  (bucking  plate). 
(Icaymond) 

Backia^  kaauaer.    See  BniUng. 

Backiag  iron.  £fes  Buddng;  Budtinc 
plate. 


Backiag  ofe.  A  hand  flrooaas  of 
crushing  era     (Woodson) 

* 

Backiag  plate.  An  iron  plate  on  which 
ore  is  ground  by  hand  by  means  of 
a  muller.  Extensively  used  for  the 
final  reduction  of  ore  samples  for 
assaying.    Also  called  Bucking  iron. 

Backlaadite.  1.  A  black  variety  of 
epldote  having  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
dliferlng  from  ordinary  epldote  in 
having  the  crystals  nearly  aynunet- 
rical  and  not  like  other  epldote, 
lengthened  In  the  direction  pf  the 
orthodiagonal.  9.  Anhyodrus  allan- 
ite  in  small  black  crystal ..     (Dana) 

Backlert;  Tacklert  (Derb.).  Small 
chains  put  around  the  coal  wh&k 
loaded  in  corves,  to  prevent  it*  fall- 
ing off.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Bnokling.  The  act  of  bending;  ten- 
dency to  bend  or  l)ecome  wavy. 
(Century) 

Back  qnarts  (Aust).  Non-auriferous 
quartz.     (Power) 

Baekshot  (Aust).  Qraunlated  lava 
imbedded  in  a  sandy  alluvium. 
(Standard) 

Buckshot  ciader.  Cinder  from  the 
iron  blast  furnace,  containing  grains 
of  Iron.     (Wlnchell)  • 

Backshot  laad;  Backihct  soil.  Land 
or  soil  containing  many  limonitic 
nodules.     (Standard) 

Back  staff.    See  Backstay. 
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^  .  An  upright  iron  or  eteel 
bmoe  resting  upon  or  built  into  a 
boiler  setting  or  famaoe  wall  to 
■opp^irt  the  brickwork.    (0.  M..  P.) 

WwtkMt&am,    Rock  -not  prododng  gold 
'Diiryte).     Compare  Bock  qiuurts. 

Bmdfc-«p  (Bug.).  A  eontribntion  by 
•faareholilera.     (Bainbridge) 

Baekwbaat;  Buckwheat  eeaL  In  an- 
thracite only.  Buckwheat  ie  di- 
vided into  four  alaea :  No.  1,  or  buck- 
wheat; No.  2,  or  rice;  No.  8,  or 
barley;  No.  4,  or  barl^  No.  2, 
or  silt  (aometlmea  also  called  culm 
or  alnah).  Buckwheat  No.  1  pasaes 
tbxinogt  a  i-inch  woven  wire  screen 
and  orer  a  A-inch  woven  wire 
screen,  through  a  A-inch  round 
pun<died  plate  and  over  a  |-inch 
round  punched  plate.  The  American 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Bngineem 
has  recommended  that  buckwheat 
No.  1  shall  pass  through  A-inch 
holes  and  over  A-inch  holes*  a 
screen    with    circular    holes    being 


Baskwhsat  date.  A  friable  elate 
(shale)  that  requires  careful  timber- 
ing in  headings  driven  through  it 
It  crumbles  badly  at  or  near  the  sur- 
tacB  of  the  ground. 

BiMach  (Leinster,  Ireland).  A 
hi|^  carbonaceous,  soft,  muddy- 
k>oking  jlre  clay.    (Power) 

Biddls.  1.  (Oom.).  An  inclined  vat, 
or  stationary  or  revolving  platform. 
iQKm  which  ore  is  concentrated  by 
means  of  running  water.  Strictiy 
the  huddle  is  a  shallow  vat,  not  a 
platform  or  table,  at  least  not  in 
some  localities..  But  general  usage, 
makes  no  distinction.  (Raymond) 
t.  To  separate  (ore)  from  slime  or 
■tamp  work  by  means  of  a  huddle. 
(Standard) 

liddlcr  (Derfo.).  One  who  searches 
old  workings  for  ore.  Compare 
C3aver»  1.     (Blander) 

lidile  werk  (Bug.).  Dressed  and 
partly-dressed  ore  obtained  from  the 
buddle.     (Hunt) 

iiddy.  A  partner.  Bach  of  two  men 
who  work  in  the  teme  working  place 
of  a  coal  mine.  Sometimes  spelled 
Butty.     (Steel) 

lite  (Mez.).  L  Gliir  or  predplceu 
1  At  liaxapil,  Iwown  iron  ore  and 
maladiite.     (Halse) 

BitMbr  (Sp.).  A  blower  or  sudden 
outbnrst  of  gas.    (Halse) 
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PmMtt.  1.  An  elastic  apparatus  or  fen- 
der for  deadening  the  jar  caused  by 
the  collision  of  bodies.  Anything 
serving  to  deaden  a  shock.  (Web* 
ster) 

t.  A  rotating  head  covered  with  felt 
or  other  s^  materiaL  It  is  sup- 
I^ed  with  a  fine  ik>li8hing  powder 
and  is  employed  to  polish  the  sur- 
face of  stone.    (Bowles) 

BulTer  bar.  The  heavy  iron  bar  in  a 
railroad  car  which  receives  the  im- 
pact of  the  other  cars.    (Webster) 

BaCto  bean  (Scot).  Beams  fixed  In 
a  shaft  to  prevent  pump  rods  from 
traveling  too  far.    (Barrowman) 

BulTer  bloek.  A  block  serving  as  a 
buffer.    (Webster) 

Buffer  rape  (Aust).  A  rope  soapended 
between  the  cages  in  a  shaft  where 
rope  guides  are  employed,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  cages  from  coUldittg. 
(Power) 

Buffer  ihooting.  Same  as  Blanket 
shooting.     (Bowles) 

Baffer-thimMs.  A  east-iron  bushing  on 
the  end-timber  of  the  platform  of  a 
car.    'Standard) 

Bvflng  naohiae.  A  machine  used  for 
huffing  or  polishing.     ((3entury) 

Baff  ttiek.  A  piece  of  stick  covered 
with  leather  or  velvet  and  charged 
with  emery  or  other  powder,  used  la 
polishing.    ((}entury) 

Buff  ware  (Staff.).  A  stoneware  made 
from  day  and  other  ingredients;  it 
iil^not  decorated.     (Oentury) 

Baff  whseL  An  emery  wfaeeL  (Web- 
ster) 

Bag  dust  The  flue  coal  or  other  ma- 
terial resulting  from  a  boring  or  cut- 
ting of  a  drill,  mining  machine,  or 
even  a  pick.  This  is  sometimeo 
wrongly  used  as  a  tamping  or  L^em- 
ming  material  In  coal  mining  (Du 
Pont).    See  aUo  Makings. 

Baggy.  A  small  wagon  or  truck  used 
for  short  transportation  of  heavy 
material  as  coal  in  -a  mine,  lumber, 
steel  Ingots,  etc.  (Webster).'  A 
four-wheeled  steel  car  used  for  haul- 
ing coal  to  and  from  diutes.  (Sabtia 
V.  Newport  Uln.  0>.,  184  Michigan, 
p.  C77) 

Bag  hole.  A  small  cavity,  in  a  rock, 
usually  lined  with  crystals  (O.  and 
H.  Bf.  P.).   £fe0  cUso  Tug. 
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BofTC  (Braz.).  Pockets  of  yellow 
clay,  rich  In  gold,  found  especially 
In  contact  with  the  itablrltes  and 
qnartzites.     (Halse) 

Buhritone.  A  silicified  fossHiferons 
limestone,  with  abundant  cavities 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
fossil  shells.  Its  cellular  character 
and  toughness  occasioned  its  exten- 
sive use  as  a  millstone  in  former 
years  (Kemp).  Also  spelled  Buriv 
stone,  and  Burstone. 

Bulldhouae.    See  Bildas. 

Bnllders-np  <Eng.).  Men  who  make 
packs  and  set  timber,  in  ironstone 
mines.     (Gresley) 

Baildlng  (Som.).  A  built-up  block,  or 
pillar  of  stone  or  opal  to  carry  the 
roof  (Gresley).    See  aUo  Cog, 

Building  stone.  1.  (Som.)  Sandstone 
or  other  rock  suitable  for  pack 
building  (Gresley).  See  aUo  Sand- 
stone. 2.  Stone  suitable  for  use  in 
masonry  construction. 

Built-up.    See  Chunked-up. 

Buitr6n.  1.  (Sp.)  A  low  blast  fur- 
nace for  smelting  silver  ore.  S. 
(Mex.)  Fire  box.  S.  (Peru)  A  ma- 
sonry sump  for  settling  pulp  after 
grinding  and  before  taking  it  to  the 
patio,     (Dwight) 

Bujia  (Mex.).  A  candle;  candle 
power.     (Dwight) 

Bule.     1.    (Eng.)   A  bit  of  iron  put 
round  pistons.     (Bainbridge) 
2.  (Derb.)     The  handle  or  bail  of 
an  ore  bucket     (Hooson) 

Bulk  (Brist.).  Run-of-mlne  coal  in 
large  quantities.     (Gresley)      ^ 

Bulkhead.  1.  A  tight  partition  or 
stopping  in  a  mine  for  protection 
against  water,  fire,  or  gas.  2.  The 
end  of  a  flume,  whence  water  Is  car- 
ried in  iron  pipes  to  hydraulic  work- 
ings.    (Raymond) 

S.  A  solid  crib  used  to  support  a 
very  heavy  roOf.  See  also  CJog; 
Chock. 

Bulk-oil  flotation.  A  flotation  process 
in  which  large  amounts  of  oil  are 
used.     (Ralston) 

Bull.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  An  iron  rod 
for  preparing  a  shot-hole  in  watery 
ground  when  the  hole  has  to  be 
fined  with  clay  (Gresley).  See  aUo 
Clay  iron. 

2.  (Aust).  See  Drag,  1  and  2; 
aUo  Backstay. 

Bull  bit    A  flat  driU  bit     (Gillette) 


Bulldog.  1.  A  refractor;  noiaterial 
used  as  furnace-lining,  got  by  cal- 
cining mill-cinder,  and  containing 
silica  and  ferrip  oxide.  2.  (Peiln.) 
See  also  Buckshot-cinder.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Bulldose  (U.  S.)  To  reduce  broken 
rock  by  the  use  of  explosives  to  a 
size  handy  for  raising  to  the  surface 
(Skinner).  See  also  Mud  cap;  Sec- 
ondary blasting. 

Bull  engine.  A  single-acting  pumping 
engine  constructed  upon  the  direct- 
acting  principle  (Gresley).  See  aUo 
Bull  pump. 

Buller  ihot  1.  (Som.)  A  second  shot 
put  in  close  to  and  to  do  the  work 
not  done  by  a  blown-out  shot  loose 
powder  being  used.  (Gresley) 
2.  (Scot)  A  blown-out  shot  (Bar- 
rowman).    Also  called  Buller. 

Bulletin.  1.  A  large  tabulation  sheet 
on  which  the  weight  of  each  car  loaU 
of  coal  each  miner  sends  out  is  en- 
tered. Also  called  Goal  bulletin. 
(Steel) 

2.  A  brief  or  condensed  statement  of 
news  to  the  public,  as  issued  by  an 
acknowledged  authority.  A  periodi- 
cal.    (Webster) 

8.  A  class  of  publications  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines;  U.  S. 
(reologica]  Survey  etc. 

Bulletin  board.  A  board  on  which  bul- 
letins are  posted  (Webster).  See 
also  Bulletin,  1. 

Bullfrog.     See  Barney. 

Bulling.  1.  The  dislodging  of  rock  by 
exploding  blasting  charges  in  flsh 
sures.     (Webster) 

2.  Lining  a  shot  hole  with  clay. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Bulling  bar.  An  iron  bar  used  to 
pound  clay  into  the  crevices  cross- 
ing a  bore  hole,  which  is  thus  .ren- 
dered gas-tight  (Ihlseng).  Compare 
Bull,  1. 

Bulling  ihoveL  A  triangular,  sharp- 
pointed  shovel  used  in  ore  dressing. 
Also  called  Vanning  shovel.  (Gen* 
tury) 

Bullion.  1.  Uncoined  gold  and  silver. 
Base  bullion  is  usually  pig  lead  con- 
taining but  little  gold  or  silver. 
(Lawver) 

2.  (jk>ld  and  silver  coined  but  con- 
sidered simply  with  reference  to 
its  commercial  value  as  raw  mate- 
rial. 8.  Figuratively,  afolid  gold  and 
silver,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
imitations;  hence  golld  worUi* 
(Standard) 
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l«lU«mteUBM.  A  sensitive  beam  bal- 
ance of  heavy  oonatruction  naed  for 
weigliiiic^  bullion  and  spede.  (Web- 
ster) 

Bullion  bar.  1.  Unrefined  gold  or 
silver  melted  and  cast  into  a  bar. 
(Weed) 

1  ▲  bar  upon  which  the  molten 
I^SB  at  the  end  of  a  blowing  tube 
is  rested  to  assist  in  brlngUig  it  into 
special  shape.    (Webster) 

lalUoiLs  (Lane).  Nodnieb  of  clay 
ironstone,  pyrite,  shale,  etc,  which 
generally  inclose  a  fossil.    (Gresley) 

Bvll  polmt  ▲  large  steel  point  driven 
with  a  sledge.    (Bowles) 

lull  pump  (Gom.).  A  direct  single- 
acting  pomp,  the  steam  cylinder  of 
whidi  is  placed  over  the  top  of  a 
shaft  or  slope,  and  the  piston  rod 
attached  to  the  pump  rods.  The 
steam  lifts  piston  and  pump  rods 
and  the  wei^t  of  th^se  produoss 
the  dovm  stroke.     (Raymond) 

Bin  pmp.  A  worthless  mining  elainiL 
(a  and  11  11  P.) 

B«n  rope.  In  ^nSl  boring,  the  rope 
from  which  the  boring  tools  are  sus- 
Pttided  and  by  which  they  are 
worked.     (Webster) 

Ball's  erss.  Nodules  of  pyitte  In  roof* 
Ing  slate.    (Power) 

Bmll'i-eye  tuylre.  A  tuyere  discharg- 
ing in  the  center  of  a  hemispherical 
plate.    (Standard) 

Ball  wheeL  I.  In  wdl  drilling^  a 
wheel  on  which  the  boll  ro|>e  Is 
wound,  t.  An  underground  sheave 
WheeL  Particularly  the  wheel 
around  Whidi  the  tail  rope  Is  passed 
b^ond  each  terminal  of  a  tail-rope 
haulage  system.     (Steel) 

Billy.  A  pattern  of  miners'  hammer, 
varying  from  Iwoad-bQily"  to  '^nar- 
row4>iilly.''     (Raymond) 

Billylag.    Bee  Springing. 

Biaasky.  A  combination  of  powdered 
stone  and  cement  used  to  fill  crev- 
ices made  by  the  accidental  chlp- 
l^ng,  as  of  building  stones:  a  sl)Oiie- 
mason*s  term.    (Standard) 

BiiUBiag.  1.  (Soot).  Heaving  or 
rising  of  the  pavement  or  floor 
1  Batting  a  hollow  sound  when 
struck.     (Barrowman) 


f  (flkig.).  1.  A  fmddan  braaking 
somatlflMB  aeoomDnnled  bv  a  iffttHps 
or  upheaval  of  the  Strata  In  the  mine, 
seoompanied  by  a  loud  report   Also 


called  Oump  (Gvssley).  Bee  nls# 
Bounce,  1.  The  term  Is  not  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  miners  in  this 
country,' and  has  been  InteriMreted  bf 
many  to  indicate  a  sudden  squesML 
or  buckling  of  the  floor  or  walls  ct 
the  mine  passage-ways.  This  Is  not 
the  case,  as  the  word  Is  practically 
synonymous  with  "  jar."  It  has  its 
origin  In  the  shocks  accompanying 
earth  movements.  (Geo.  8.  Rice, 
chief  mining  oiglneer.  U.  8.  Bur. 
Mines) 

Bumper.    See  Buffer,  2;  Oatches»  8L 

Bumping  and  Jerking  tables.  These 
machines  use  mechanical  agitation 
to  bring  the  light  and  heavy  grains 
into  their  respective  layers  on  a 
washing  surface,  and  tti^y  use  a 
bumping  or  jerking  action  to  con- 
vey the  heavy  grains  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  machine,  while 
the  current  of  surface  water  conveys 
the  light  grains  to  another  ride  or 
end.  ThSQT  may  ba  either  slde-banq^ 
having  the  bump  or  Jerk  at  right 
angles  to  the  flow  of  water,  or  end- 
bump,  having  the  bump  or  Jerk  In 
the  opposite  direction  fkom  the  flow 
of  the  water.  Bee  ei90  Rittinger, 
Bilhars,  Wilfley,  Bartlett,  and  Over- 
strom.    (Uddell) 

Bimpiag  pest  A  post  placed  as  a 
buffer  at  the  end  of  a  spur  of  rail- 
road track.     (Webster) 

Bumping  trough.  A  sheet  iron  trough 
hung  firom  plugs  so  that  it  may  be 
swung  backward  and  forward  and 
used  for  handling  ore  in  stopes 
where  the  dip  is  such  that  the  ore 
will  not  ***  run.**  (H.  d  Hoover,  pi 
186) 

Bump  knesksr.    Local  term  at  Spadm 

(Arkansas)  for  a  person  who  pldos 

•down  portions  of  madiine-mined  coal 

which  hav9  not  been  shot  down  by 

blaatiag.     (Steel) 

Bmeh.  1.  A  small  quantity  of  ore  In 
a  (compact  mass  in  the  vein.  (Whit- 
ney) 

9.  A  portion  of  a  pipe  vein  of  greater 
thickness  than  the  rest    (Standard) 

Biaefh  ef  eve  (Com.).  An  ore  body» 
usually  a  small  one.    (Raymond) 

Banehy.   An  ore  body  contaliUng  snail 
scattned  masses  or  bunches  of 
(Weed) 


Binehj  seeC  (So.  Afr.).  A 
ef  hlows^  or  oatcrop%  CoUowIng  • 
certain  cowae  (Power).  Be^  giso 
Blow.  8  and  fl. 
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Bvmdimff.  ^A  stagliig  of  boards  on 
stalls  or  stemples,  to  carry  deads. 
See  cl9o  StuU-covering.    ( Baymond ) 

Baak.  A  frame  attacbed  to  a  wall  or 
partitioii,  which  serves  as  a  bed  <Nr 
slewing  place  (Webster).  Common 
In  mining  and  lumber  camps. 

Banker  ooaL  A  term  applied  to  coal 
consumed  by  ocean  steamers,  tugiu 
ftfry-boats,  or  other  steam  water 
craft  (Nicolls).  Also  called  Bunkers. 

Bunker  Hill  toreea.  A  rotating  screen 
shaped  like  a  funnel.  Mi^terial  Is 
delivered  inside  the  funnel*  the  un- 
dersise  passing  through  the  screen, 
while  the  oversiae  Is  disdiarged 
through  the  funnel  neck.    (liddell) 

Banker  plate.  An  iron  plate  oorerlng 
a  hole  in  a  ship's  deck  leading  to 
the  coal  bunker.    (Oentury) 

Bankers  (Wales),    fifes  Bunker  coaL 

Banky  (lU.  and  Wis.).  In  metal 
mines,  a  partner;  called  Buddy  in 
coal  mines. 

Baaney.    Bee  Bonny. 

Buaalng  (Eng.).  In  lead  mining,  a 
floor  or  staging  of  wood  built  across 
the  lode  over  the  miners'  heada,  and 
on  which  the  refuse  was  thrown,  so 
that  the  mine,  originally  begun  as 
an  open  work,  became  covered  over 
for  ite  whole  length  ezc^  the  wind- 
lass opening  (Omtury ) .  Also  spelled 
Bunding. 

Banter  laadstoBe  (Eng.).  A  sandstone 
at  the  Imse  of  the  Triassic  system 
in  western  Europe.    (Gox) 

Bantent.  Timbers  placed  horiaontally 
across  a  shaft  They  serve  to  brace 
the  wall-plates  of  the  shaft-lining, 
and  also,  by  means  of  plank  nailed 
to  them,  to  form  separate  compart- 
m€^nte  for  hoisting  or  ladder-waya. 
(Ihlseng) 

Buoy.  To  keep  from  sinking;  to  keep 
afloat  in  a  liquid.  A  term  used  in 
flotetion.     (Rickard) 

Buqae  (Mex.).  A  boy  employed  in  ^ 
mine.     (Dwlght) 

Bur;  Burr.  1.  A  mass  of  flint  rock  in 
a  softer  rock.  t.  A  burrstone  or 
buhr.    (Standard) 

Barbuja  (Sp.).  A  bubble,  bl^  or  blis- 
ter.    (Halse) 

Burbaieo  (Panama).  Extracting  the 
rldi  ore;  spoiling.    (Lucas) 

Burtasero  (Panama).  A  qioiler  (Lu- 
cas),  fifes  siso  Barequero. 


Burden  ((3om.).  1.  The  tops  or 
of  stream-work,  which  lie  over  the 
stream  of  tin.  t.  The  proportion 
of  ore  and  flux  to  fuel  In  the  cbarge 
of  a  blast-furnace.  (Raymond) 
S.  Valueless  material  overlylosr  the 
ore,  especially  such  as  is  removed  by 
stripping.  Frequent)^  called  Over- 
burden. (Webster) 
4.  The  distance  between  the  diarge 
and  the  free  flice  of  the  material 
to  be  blasted.    (Du  Pont) 

Bare  (Fr.,  Belg.).  A  coalpit  (Gree- 
ley) 

Bureau.  A  department  or  oflloe  <^  the 
Ck>vemment  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business  (Webster).  As  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Burette.    An  apparatus  used  In 
cal  laboratories  for  deliverina 
ured  quantities  of  liquid  or 
(Webster) 

Burgy  (Lane).    Slack,  or  small 
(Oresley) 

Burled  plaeert.  Old  placer  depoeltB 
which  have  become  buried  beneath 
lava  flows  or  othor  strata.  (Shamsl, 
p.  279) 

Burled  rivers.  Riverbeds  whldi  have 
been  buried  below  streams  of  basalt 
or  alluvial  drifts.    (Duryee) 

Burilada  (Sp.).  A  sample  chipped 
from  silver  bullion,  to  oe  assayed. 
(Hahw) 

Bark.  A  hard  knot  or  lump  in  k  vein. 
(Power).  Possibly  a  corruption  of 
burl  which  means  a  knot,  lump  or 


Burleigh,    fifes  Rock  drilL 

Bunalte.  A  fossil  resin,  resembling 
amber,  but  harder  and  tougher;  It 
occurs  in  Upper  Burma.     (Bacon) 

Burned.  Said  of  slate  or  other  im- 
purity that  adheres  tightly  to  the 
coal.  Simlldrly,  coal  Is  said  to  be 
** burned  to  the  roof**  when  it  is 
hard  to  separate  the  roof  rock  from 
the  coaL 

Burner;^  Burner  buul  A  man  who 
takes  care  of  kilns  for  roasting  ore, 
largely  conflned  to  plante  roasting 
sulphur  from  Gomwall  ores.  (Will- 
cox) 

Burning.  1.  Same  as  (Saldning.  See 
al$o  CUdne.  fl.  (Derb.)  An  old 
method  of  working  veins  by  soften^ 
lug  them  with  flre.  fifes  olso  Firing, 
8.  (Mander) 
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Bmlay  kMse.  The  furnace  In  whldi 
•DlpUde  om  are  oaldned  to  lob- 
Iliiie  the  mlphnr ;  a  klla    (Oentmr) 

Ivalavaieaatala.  AToteano.  (Web- 
ster) 

BmlaiT  •U-     A  oommoo   naine  for 


leraiaiT  yoiat.  The  temperature  at 
whkh  a  volatile  oil  in  an  open  ves- 
•d  wUl  ignite  from  a  match  held 
fSom  to  Hr  inrfece :  formerly  need 
to  detefmlne  tiie  safety  of  kerosene 
and  other  ninmlnants.    (Standard) 

Imt  aliuL  A  white  porons  sob- 
staaoe  obtained  by  heating  ordinary 
ahUB  to  doll  redness,  thus  escpelllng 
the  water  of  crystallisation  and 
some  of  the  ealphnric  acid.  (Wrth 
■tcr) 

Ivattam.    BhMv..rloL    (WdNrtcr) 

Ivat  esal  (fileot).  Goal  altered^ 
an  IgneoH  re^  tatmsion  (Barrow- 
8MB).   Sm  also  Natural  coke. 

Binft  esffsi,  Oivper  oxide.  (Web- 
iter) 


that 
t«y) 


In  osnoBlcs,  said  of  colors 
ha^  been  api^iad  under  the 
and  are  ilrsd  with  It    (Osn- 


1.  Irsa  whidi  by  long 
to  heat  has  soffered  a 
of  atmctare  and  become 
hritOe.  It  can  be  restored  by  carefol 
togiag  at  weidtog-heat    t.  In  the 


Iron  whkSi  has  been  exposed  to  oxl- 
dstten  mtil  all  Its  carbon  Is  gone, 
ind  exlde  ef  fven  has  been  Ibimei 
hi  the  mass.    (Baymond) 

Buat 


An  aatkiQe  cameHas 
la  seiiiKluies  fomid  in  an- 
de&t  mtais  and  has  apparentty  been 
acted  on  by  fire.    (Oeatniy) 


1.  (MUL).  Waste  or 
nfsse  eoal  ttet  has  beeii  thoroiighly 
Imnied  by  spontaneoos  oombnstion. 

1  (Aast)«  Am  lateasely  hard, 
lecky  atratOB  aaderlyiag  the  sop* 
htceaoO.     (Standard) 


auBt 


See  UaMber, 


Ha  (Derb.).  A  hard  knot  or  lomp 
la  a  iFelit  A  tanp  ef  ore*  that  is 
taaidcr  tftaii  the  tetai  Itatf  (Hoo- 
iM)«   Also  weOed  Bar;  Bark. 

Ittfiil  gas  deieflflsr.  A  device  to  ob- 
tilaa  asJa,  f«ild  aad  aecTate  da- 

of 


combuation  of  the  methane  takea 
place  within  the  apparatus,  and  the 
percentage  is  measored  Tolametri- 
cally. 

Barrere  -  (Mex.).  A  donkey  boy* 
(Dwli^t) 

Banro  (Hex.).  A  windlass;  a  donkay; 
a  carpenter's  horse.     (Dwlght) 

Barrew  (Om.).  A  heap  of  refbse. 
(Raymond) 

Bamtoae.  A  cellolar  bat  very  com- 
pact siUceoas  rock  from  which  the 
best  millstones  are  matle  (Stand- 
ard).  Also  called  Bnr;  Burr,  and 
Buhrstone. 

Banter;  Barttlag  shot  L  (Scot).  A 
diot  In  a  coal  seam  which  has  not 
been  sheared  or  undercut  (Barrow- 
man).  Equivalent  to  ^shot  off  the 
soUd.** 
t.  See  Buster. 

Baratlag  aharge.  A  small  charge  of 
fine  powder,  placed  in  contact  with 
a  charge  of  coarse  powder  to  insure 
the  IffBltloa  of  the  latter.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Bartt  ef  whlaitone  (Scot).  A  bed  or 
mass  of  Igneous  rock  at  the  surfaos 
of  ttie  ground.     (Barrowman) 

Bart  iltac  A  stationary,  Intermittent 
filter  in  which  the  leaves  are  sus- 
pended vertically  In  a  cylindrical 
iReasel  set  on  a  considerable  iadine. 
The  leavea  are  therefore  ellipses. 
Tlie  slime  cake  is  discliarged  by  In- 
troducing air  and  water  Into  the  ln« 
terior  of  the  leaf.  There  Is  also  a 
'  newer  Burt  filtar  of  the  continuous 
rotating-drum  type.     (Llddell) 

Bartbaa  (Scot).  The  load  of  coal 
which  the  hearers  carry  on  their 
backs.    (BacsDwman) 


Any  ef  several  kinds  ef 
tackle,  uaoaUy  one  with  a  single 
and  double  blo<^  See  alto  Tadd% 
2.    (Webstsr) 

Bury  (Ireland).    Soft  abale  or  day| 
llaoan.    ((Century) 


Baa  tac  A  copper  or  aluminum 
dnctor  ased  In  electric  Ui^ting  or 
power  stations  to  receive  the  enr^ 
rent  ftom  all  the  dynamos,  or  dis- 
tribute It  to  the  awtors,  etc.  (Oaa- 
tury) 


1.  (MaK.)«   A  vuaatlty  ef  eae 
extracted  by  a  oom^ero  or  baaodai. 
(Dwlght) 
t.  (Sp.)«  A  search. 

isaader*    A  searcher  j  an 
tor(TeL).    (JitakJeac). 
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BttMftr  (Sik).  To  search  for  mlneB; 
to  prospect    (Halse) 

BiiM6n  (Mex.).  1*  A  miner  working  in 
abandoned  mines  either  to  get  and 
sell  ore,  or  to  obtain  a  reward  for 
some  valuable  discovery.  Prospect- 
or. Bee  aUo  Campero.  (Dwigbt) 
ft.  A  petty  robber.    (Vel.) 

BaiheL  A  measure  of  capacity,  the 
Imperial  bushel,  of  2218.102  cubic 
Inches,  and  the  Winchester  bushel, 
of  2150.42  cubic  inches,  being  di- 
vided Into  4  peck^.  The  bushel  used 
In  measuring  charcoal  and  coal  con- 
tains 5  pecks,  or  2688  cubic  inches, 
being  20  pounds  or  less  of  charcoal, 
and,  In  various  localities,  80,  76,  or 
72  pounds  of  coal  (Raymond).  The 
Winchester  bushel  is  the  standard 
for  the  United  States. 

Bash  hammer.  A  hammer  having  a 
serrated  face,  as  of  rows  of  pyram- 
idal   points,   for  dressing    stone. 

Bashing.  A  pipe  fitting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  a  pipe  with  a  fit- 
ting of  larger  size,  being  a  hollow 
plug  with  Internal  and  external 
threads  to  stilt  the  different  di- 
ameters.    (Nat  Tube  CJo.) 

Bash  metal.  An  alloy  used  for  jour- 
nals, bearings  of  shafts,  etc.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Baitamenta  famaoe.  A  cylindrical 
shaft  furnace  for  roasting  quick- 
silver ores;  divided  by  perforated 
arches  Into  two  compartments,  of 
which  the  upper  receives  the  ore  and 
the  lower  the  fuel.  The  mercuiy- 
vapors  are  condensed  in  aludels. 
(Raymond) 

Bnttamite.  A  grayish-red  variety  of 
rhodonite  containing  lime.     (Dana) 

Bnster    (really  Banter)  (Eng.).     A 

machine   for  breaking  down   c6al, 

without     the  use    of  explosives. 
(Qresley) 

Baster    »&ot     Same    as    Breaklng^in 

shot 

Bastle.  1.  (York.)  Hurry  In  mining 
or  worldng  coal,  or  In  performing 
other  colliery  work.  (Qresley) 
g.  A  board  put  on  the  end  of  a  car 
to  keep  coal  oa  the  car  when  gi^ng 
up  or  down  a  steep  slope. 

Bastle  pipe.  A  large  pipe  anrrouiMling 
a  blast  furnace,  which  recelvea  the 
blast  from  the  stoves  and  dellTera  it 
to  the  tuyeres.    (Tleman) 

Bat  (Scot).  Outwards;  toward  the 
shaft    (Barrowman).   Oatbye. 


Batraoot  (Sp.).  Inclined  diaits  All- 
lowing  the  dip  of  lead  and  sine  lodes. 
(Halse) 

Batt  1.  (Bng.).  Of  coal,  a  surfSftce 
exposed  at  right  angles  to -the  face. 
See  also  End,  1.  (Raymond) 
g.  The  butt  of  a  slate  quarry  is 
where  the  overlying  rock  comes  in 
contact  with  an  Inclined  stratum  of 
slate  rock.     (Merrill) 

Batt  oleat  A  short,  poorly  de&aed 
cleavage  plane  in  a  coal  seam  usu- 
ally at  right  angles  with  the  fsce 
cleat.    Compare  Face  cleat 

Batte.  A  conspicuous  Isolated  hill  or 
small  mountain,  especially  one  with 
steep  or  precipitous  sides.  (Web- 
ster) 

Batt-eatry.  The  gallery  driven  at 
right-angles  with  the  butt  cleat    An 

end-on  entry. 

Butterfly.  1.  The  name  applied  to  cer- 
tain valves  made  after  the  dsidgn 
of  a  damper  in  a  stove  pipe.  %.  In 
pumps  this  term  signifies  a  double 
clack-valve  whose  flaps  work  on  a 
diametral  hinge,  like  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly.    (Nat  Tube  C3o.) 

Batterfly  valve.    See  Butterfly. 

Batter  of  tin.  Stannic  chloride. 
(Standard) 

Batters'  Alter.  A  stationary,  intermit- 
tent vacuum  filter.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  In  a  box  having  a  pyram- 
idal bottom.  When  the  pulp  is  in- 
troduced a  vacuum  Is  applied  until 
a  cake  from  1  to  2  in.  In  thickness 
is  formed.  The  surplus  pulp  Is  then 
removed  from  the  box  and  wash 
solution  or  water  introduced  and  the 
cake  washed.  After  removing  the 
wash  solution;  either  the  box  is 
filled  with  water,  or  the  cake  dropped 
and  sluiced  out     (LlddeU) 

Batt  heading.    See  Butt  entry. 

Batt-Jeiat    See  Butt  cleat 

Battook  (Bug.).  That  portion  of  a 
working  face  of  coal,  next  to  be 
taken  down.     (Oresley) 

.Battoeker  (Bng.).  One  who  breaks 
down  the  coal  that  has  been  nnder- 
cut  by  the  holers.  A  getter.  (Bed- 
may  ne) 

Button.  The  globule  of  metal  remain- 
ing on  an  assay-cupel  or  in  a  cruci- 
ble, at  the  end  of  the  fusion.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Bttttoa  bslsaoe.  A  nisll«  very  dallests 
balanoe  used  for  wslgtiing  ssany  ll«^ 
tons,    (a  and  M.  M.  PO 
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littaB  aatal.   A  yariety  of  bran  ^mnh-  | 
poied  of  one  imrt  copper  and  four 
parts  zinc    (Webster) 

Buttea  folder.  A  white  solder  com- 
posed of  tJQ,  brass  and  coijperp  used 
as  a  sabstitute  for  siWer  solder  in 
making  buttons.    (Century) 

Butt  thot.  In  coal  miningi  a  charge 
placed  80  that  the. face  or  burden  is 
nearly  parallti  with  the  bore  hola 
(Dn  Pont) 

Button  strike.  A  strike  to  compel 
every  employee  to  join  the  union  and 
to  pay  the  dues  regularly.  On  pay- 
ment of  dues,  each  man  is  given  a 
button  to  wear  on  his  hat 

Bnttveld.  W^ded  along  a  seam  that 
is  not  scarfed   or  lapped.      (Nat 

TnbeCJo.) 

Butty.  1.  A  comrade;  a  chum  or 
partner.  S.  (Eng.)  In  coal  mining^ 
one  who  takes  a  contract,  or  is  a 
partner  in  a  contract  for  working 
out  a  certain  area  of  coal  (C^- 
tory).  Also  spelled  Buddy. 
8.  (Mid.)  A  man  who  sorts  and 
loads  the  coal,  for  which  he  is  paid 
by  the  ton.  Known  as  a  Butty 
banksman.     (  Oresley ) 

Iitty  eoUier  (Eng.).  A  foreman  of  a 
butty  gang.    (Standard) 

Bitty  gang  (Bug.).  A  company  of 
men  who  ^undertake  work  by  con- 
tract and  divide  the  profits  among 
themselves.     ( Standard ) 

Iittynna  (York).  A  contractor  who 
mines  cofd.  See  ai$o  Butty.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Itttyihip  (Sa  Staff.).  The  prevail- 
ing nxNle  of  working  the  "  Ten-yard  " 
ooal  seam.  The  contractor  nAnes, 
loads,  and  delivers  coal  to  place  of 
Bale,  finding  all  tools,  horses,  skips, 
com,  candles,  powder,  pit  beer,  etc 
The  masters  find  timber,  engine- 
power,  and  loaders  at  the  boats. 
(Oresley) 

Bftttf  qrstea    (So.   Staf.,  No.  StafC, 

Mid.).     The  working  of  a  pit  or 

mine  by  contract    Bee  alio  Butty- 
ibip.     (Oresley) 

^ityreMte.  A  white  or  ydlow  waxy 
SQbstance  found  in  certain  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  bogs.     (Bacon) 

Humiento  (Sp.).  Hade,  dip.  inclina- 
tloD,  slope.     (Lucas) 

Hio  (Oolom.).  Divers  who  get  al- 
luvial gold  from  the  bottom  of 
rivers  with  bateae.    (Halse) 


Su86a  (Sp).  U  A  funnel-shaped  hop- 
per.   B.  A  winze.    8.  A  subsidence 

of  upper  workings  produced  by  a 
funnel-shaped  cave  of  ground  below. 
(Halse) 

Byard.  A  leather  breast  strap  used 
by  miners  in  drawing  carloads  of 
ore  or  coat     (Standard) 

Byat    Bee  Biat 

Bye  ohains  (Wales).  Hauling  ropes, 
or  chains  for  dip  Inclined  planes. 
(Oresley) 

Byerlte.     A   caking   bituminous   coal 
from  Middle  Park,  Ck)lo.    It  resem- 
bles albertite  in  the  large  amount 
of  gas  and  oil  which  it  yields  upon 
.distillation.     (Bacon) 

Byerlite.  An  artificial  asphalt  made 
from  petroleum  by  driving  off  the 
volatile  products.     (Webster) 

Bywork  (Mid.).  Odd  work,  or  that 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  day,  in  con- 
nection with  the  underground  roads. 
The  men  who  perform  it  are  called 
By-workmen.     ( Oresley ) 

By-lead.    Bee  By-wash. 

By*level.  A  side  level  driven  for  some 
unusual  but  necessary  purpose.  (C 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

By-pau;  Bye-pasi.  1.  A  short  passage 
used  to  get  by  or  around  a  place 
't  is  not  advisable  to  cross,  e.  g.^ 
a  mine  shaft  (Power) 
B.  A  small  passage  to  permit  equal- 
ization of  the  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  large  valve  so  that  it  may 
be.  readily  opened  or  closed  (Nat 
Tube  Oo.).  An  extra  gas  pipe  pass- 
ing around  a  valve  op  gas  chamber 
used  to  prevent  a  complete  stoppage 
of  the  flow  of  gas  when  the  valve  or 

chamber  is  closed.    ((Dentuiy) 

• 

By-pit.  (Scot).  A  pit  nearer  the  out- 
crop than  the  engine  pit ;  an  air  pit 
(Barrowman) 

By-prodnot  A  secondary  or  additional 
product  (Webster),  a.  g.  The  more 
common  by-products  of  coke  ovens 
are  gas,  tar,  benzol  and  ammonium 
sulphate.  • 

By-prodnot  oven.  A  coke  oven  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  long  narrow  cham- 
bers arranged  in  rows,  and  heated 
by  flues  in  which  are  burned  a  por- 
tion of  the  combustible  gases  gener- 
ated by  the  coking  of  the  coal.  AH 
of  the  volatile  products  are  saved 
and  collected  as  ammonia,  tar  and 
gas,  etc. 
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Bjr-fMd  (Scot).  A  nilwtdlanr  nmd 
(Banrowman) 

lynuUltli.  A  name  saggeatad  by  J. 
P.  Iddings  for  an  Igneoua  intniaion 
that  forma  a  bnge  cylindrical  man 
or  ping,  with  length  and  width  ap- 
proximately the  aame,  but  of  rela- 
tively great  height    (Kemp) 

JlyieUte.  An  ollTO-green  llbrona  fr 
rie^  of  amphibole.    (Webeter) 

Bytowalte.  A  plagiodaae  feld^ar 
having  a  compoaition  between  labra- 
dorite  and  anorthite.     (Dana) 

By-wath.  A  channel  cut  to  convey 
the  snrpluB  water  from  a  reaervotr 
or  an  aqueduct,  and  prevent  over- 
flow. Also  called  By-lead.  ((3ai- 
tury) 

O. 

Oab  (Bug.).  A  hard  fermglnoaa  gouge 
or  casing  between  the  unaltered 
country  rock  and  the  ore.  Bee  aUo 
OaalDg,  2. 

Oaballeriaa  (Hex.).    Btabla  (Dwlght) 

Oaballere  (Sp.).  A  wpM  bank. 
(Lucas) 

Oaballete  (Hex.).  Rldge4)eam,  treaties 
etc.  O.  da  tenkUm,  tension  atation  of 
a  cable  tram.    (Dwlght) 

Oaballe  (Sp.).  L  A  mlnert  candle- 
stick, t.  A  rope  sUng  for  lowering 
men  in  a  shaft  (Dwight) 
t.  A  horse.  4.  Barren  rock  in  a 
lode  or  vein.  i.  A  grinding  stone 
in  an  omatlrai  •.  A  coflerdanL 
(Halse) 

Gabble.  To  break  up  Into  plecea  (as 
charcoal  iron)  preparatory  to  the 
processes  of  faggoting,  fusing  and 
rolling  into  bars.    (Century) 

Oabeoede  (Hex.).  The  end-line  of  a 
daim.     (Dwii^l) 

Oa>x»oeira  (Braa.).  h  A  horlaontal 
portion  of  a  sluice,  t.  A  levrt  head- 
ing.   (Elalse) 

Oabeoera  (Hex.).  '^Heada*'  obtained 
in  ore  concentration.    (Dwlght) 

tebeeilla.  1.  (Sp.  Am.).  Slimes  or 
sand  in  the  waahing  troui^  (Lu- 
caa) 

t.  Coarse  ore  which  is  reground. 
S.  In  the  patio  process  the  residue 
after  waahing  the  tarta,    (Halse) 

Oabesa.  1.  (Hex.).  Head  or  end. 
t.  (7.  da  ingenio  (Peru),  the  shaft 
of  a  vertical  water-wheel.  (Pwlght) 
g.  (Oolom.)  The  upper  extremity 
of  a  piaoer  mine.  4.  (Max.)  An 
ontcfop^    (Halaa) 


Oabeaaia  (Hex.).  The  end  pleea  In 
ahaft-timberfng.    (Dwight) 

Oabesal  (Hex.).  A  cap  used  in  mine 
timbering.    (Dwight) 

Oabesda  (CV>lom.>.  The  point  at 
which  a  current  of  water  loaaa  its 
velocity,  and  depodts  the  suspended 
materiaL    (Halse) 

Oabesaela  (Hex.).  Rich  ooncentralea, 
usually  containing  both  gold  and 
ailver.  Hineral  crushed  to  less  than 
i  in.  in  diameter.    (Dwiglit) 

Oabia*  A  small  room,  either  on  Hie 
surface  or  underground,  a.  9^  a  lamp 
cabin,  or  a  depu^'s  cabin.    (Power) 

Cable.  X  Same  aa  cahle-laid  ro|^;  • 
fiber  cable  constats  of  tiuree  hawsers 
laid  up  left-handed.  (Q  H.  P.) 
t.  A  bundle  of  insulateia  wirea,  insu- 
lated by  an  outside  wnqiping,  form- 
ing a  waterproof  electrical  condve- 
tor,  as  a  submarine  cable.  (Web- 
ster) 

t.  A  steel  wpB  for  hoisting  or  fbr 
afirial 


Cable  (Hex.).  Cable  or  hoiating-rope; 
C.  4e  pofiOt  carrying  rope;  C  4e 
traoMn,  de  motor,  da  mMl,  trac- 
tion-rope; traveling-rope.  (Dwi^t) 
C.  de  oold^  tail  rope;  C  trutrora^ 
haulage  rope;  O.  etMrieo,  tiectrle 
cable  or  wires.    (Halae) 

Cable  drill.    See  Ctmra.  drllt 

Cable-laid  rope.  Wire  cablea  made  of 
several  ropea  twiated  together,  esdh 
rope  being  composed  of  atraads 
twisted  together  without  limitatioD 
aa  to  the  number  of  strands  or  di« 
rection  ot  twist  A  fiber  eable^lald 
rope  is  composed  of  strands  of  haw- 
aef^laid  rm>eb  twisted  right-handed. 
(C,  H.  P.) 

Cable's  length.  The  length  of  a  ahip*s 
cable,  uaaally  about  600  feet  or 
one-tenth  of  a  nautical  mile.  (Web- 
ster) 

Cable  system.  One  of  the  well-knowB 
drilling  systems,  sometimes  dealc- 
nated  as  the  American  or  Rope  sys- 
tem. The  drilling  la  performed  by  a 
heavy  string  of  tools  suspended  from 
a  flexible  manila  or  ateel  cable  to 
which  a  reciprocating  motion  la  ins- 
parted  by  ita  suspension  tnm  an 
oacillating  ''walking  beam."  One 
end  of  the  walking  beam  la  above 
the  mouth  of  the  well  when  hori- 
Bontal,  and  the  other  end  is  directly 
above  a  crank  attached  to  the  bsnd- 
wheemmft    (Hitaskis) 
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OaUt  tooli.  The  appanttai  used  In 
drilUng  deep  holee,  each  as  ertesien 
weila,  with  a  rope,  Instead  of  rods, 
to  connect  the  drill  with  the  machine 
on  the  snrhtce.     (Raymond) 

Oahk-Tia  ateee  (Max.).  AMal  cable 
tramway.    (Dwight) 

Cabo  (Max.).  1.  Handle.  %  Btamp 
of  candle.  S.  Sub-foreman,  or  boa& 
(Dwight) 

Oaboelc.  A  eompact  rolled  pebble  re- 
sembling red  Jasper,  sapposed  to  be 
hjdroos  alnminnm-ealcinm  phos- 
phate: fonnd  in  the  diamond-pro- 
ducing sands  of  Bahia,  BrasiL 
(Standard)  . 

(tehrerlte.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of 
nickel,  cobalt  and  magnesium,  found 
in  green  crystals  and  in  masses. 
(Dana) 

(tehreitaate  (Hex.)*  Ckpstan;  winch. 
(Dwifl^t) 

Osfamba  (Bras.).  The  bucket  of  a 
gold  dredge.    (Halse) 

Caehe  (Fr.).  The  place  where  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  etc.  are  cached 
OT  hidden  by  trappers  or  prospeo- 
tors  in  unsettled  regions.  (Bay- 
mond) 

Giehetear  (Hex.).  To  loosen  a  gad 
by  striking  it  alternately  on  each 
aide.     (Dwight) 

Oaehi  (Peru).  A  ''Quechua**  wKurd, 
meaning  salt;  also  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  white  gangue-rocks^ 
(Dwi^t) 

Oaeho  (Oolom.).  A  piece  of  horn  used 
in  gold  washing    (Halse).    A  horn 

Gaehtioag.  An  opaque  bluish-white  or 
pale-yellow  opid,  containing  a  little 
alumina.    (Dana) 

Cashaeha  (Mex.).  A  miner's  cap. 
(Dwi^t) 

Oaeo  (Bras.).  A  sugary  quarts  found 
in  gold  veins.     (Oentury) 

CasttssBlte.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
iron,  FePOiFe(Oh)s+4|HiO,  occur- 
ring in  yellow  or  brownish  radiated 
tufts.     (Dana) 

Oaiaaa  (Sp.).     1.  Chain.    A  unit  of 
linear  measurement    (Dwight) 
t.  a  da  rooss,  a  ledge  or  ridge  of 
rodm.     (Halae) 

Cadge  (Derb.).  To  attach  the  boisir 
ing  rope  to  an  ore  bucket;  also  to 
futen  tools  in  the  bucket  with  a 
rope  to  prevent  them  falling  out 
(HooaoD) 


Cadger.  A  little^  potd^et  oil  can  for 
minors.  (Mln.  and  ScL  Press,  Aug. 
^8,  1015) 

OadmiaaL  A  tin-whitSb  malleable^  duc- 
tile metal,  capable  of  a  high  poUah 
and  emitting  a  crackling  sound  ~ 
when  bent  Symbol,  Od;  atomie 
wallet,  U2.da  S^Mcifle  gravii^B  SA 
(Webstar) 

Oadmiua  ochre.  The  mineral  greeih 
ockite.    (Standard) 

Oadaear  (Hex.).  To  forfeit  a  title 
through  noncompliance  with  the 
stipulationa  contained  therein. 
(Dwight) 

Oadaoidad  (Hex.).  The  act  of  for- 
feiting a  title,  etc.  (Dwight).  Bee 
al«o  Oaducar. 

Oaan  steae.  A  light  cream-colored 
Juraasic  limestone,  chiefly  firom 
Oaen,  Normandy,  largely  used  in 
carved  architectural  work.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oaer  de  eras  (Hex.).  The  beginning 
of  the  action  of  the  quicksilver  in 
the  process  of  amalgamatioin. 
(Dwight) 

Oaeelaa.  A  soft,  silvery  m^jd,  closely 
resembling  rubidium  and  potassium. 
Symbol,  Ob;  atomic  weight,  182 A. 
Spedflc  gravity  1.S4  (Webster) 

Cage.  L  A  frame  with  one  or  more 
platforma  for  cars,  used  in  hoisting 
in  a  vertical  shaft  It  is  steadied 
by  guides  on  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
t.  A  structure  of  elastic  iron  rods 
slipped  into  the  bore-hole  in  rod- 
boring  to  prevent  vibration  of  the 
roda.  S.  The  barrel  or  drum  of  a 
whim  on  which  the  rope  is  wound. 
(Raymond) 

Cage  sever  (Scot).  The  iron  aheeta 
fixed  above  a  cage  to  protect  Its 
occupants  (Barrowman).  A  hood. 
See  alto  Bonnet  1. 

Cage  gaidei.  1.  Vertical  pieces  of 
wood,  iron,  or  steel,  fixed  in  a  shaft 
betweoi  which  cages  run,  and 
whereby  they  are  prevented  from 
striking  one  another,  or  against  any 
portion  of  the  shaft  (Steel) 
g.  (Scot)  Shoes,  usually  cast  iron, 
clasping  the  guides  (tee  Cage 
guides,  1)  in  a  idiaft  and  guiding 
the  cage  in  Ita  movements  in  the 
shaft     (Barrovnman) 

Cage  iron.  In  foundry  practice  a  core 
iron  reaembling  a  cage.    (Webater) 
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Ctfe  of  A  whim  (Corn.). .  The  barrel 
on  which  the  rope  1b  wound  (Mln. 
Jour.).    A  drum. 

Oager.  1.  The  person  who  puts  the 
cars  on  the  cages  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mine  shaft,  or  at  intermediate 
landings.  (8te^)  Bee  aUo  Top 
eager. 

t.  One  who  supervises  weighing, 
and  the  sequence  of  sending  up 
components  of  a  furnace  charge, 
keeps  tally  of  the  number  of 
charges  and  signals  to  top  filler 
when  it  is  time  to  hoist    (WiUcox) 

Oage  teal  Scaffolding,  sometimes 
fitted  with  strong  springs,  to  take 
the  shock,  and  on  which  the  cage 
rests  when  reaching  the  pit  bottom, 
or  other  landing  (Steel).  See  Cage 
ahuts. 

Cage  ihntt.  (Som.).  Short  props  or 
catches  upon  which  cages  stand 
during  caging  (Oresley).  Galled 
Falters  in  Lancashire.  See  aUo 
Chairs;  Dogs;  Cage  seat 

Cage  tail-chain  (Scot).  A  chain 
ffeistened  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
cage  to  haul  a  car  out  of  a  short 
dip  road.    (Barrowman) 

Cage-tender.    See  Cager,  1. 

Caireway.  A  cage  guide,  or  the  part 
of  a  shaft  .containing  the  guides. 
(Standard) 

Caging  (No.  Staff.).  The  <^»eratlon 
of  changing  the  tubs  or  cars  on  a 
cage.     (Gresley) 

Caida  (Mex.).  A  fall  of  ground. 
(Dwight) 

CainUia   (Mex),     1.  An  oreshoot.    t. 
A  Stillson  wrench.     (Dwight) 

Oainosolo;  Cenosoio.  Containing  recent 
forms  of  life:  applied  to  the  latest 
three  divisions  into  which  strata 
have  been  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  age  of  the  fossils  they  include. 
It  inchides  the  Tertiary  and  Post- 
tertiary  of  the  British  geologists. 
(Century) 

Calm;  Cam  (Gaelic).  A  mound  or 
heap  of  stones  erected  for  a  me- 
morial or  marlE,  as  a  sepulchral 
monument,  or  a  landmark,  or  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  a  cache.    ( Standard ) 

Cairngorm.  A  yellow  or  smoky  brown 
variety  of  quarts  found  at  Cairn- 
gorm, Scotland.    (Webster) 

Caisson.  A  water-tight  box  or  cham- 
ber within  which  submarine  con- 
struction is  carried  on  under  great 
air  pressure  to  keep  the  water  out 
(W^mter).  Used  also  in  excavating 
for  foundations  in  the  presence  of 
great  quantities  of  water. 


Calssem  disease.    A  disease  frafosiitlj 

Induced  by  remaining  for  some  thne 
in  an  atmosphere  of  high  presanie. 
as  in  caissons,  diving  bells,  etc^ 
Characterized  by  neuralgic  paina 
and  paralytic  symptoms  (Webster). 
Also  called  Bends. 

Caja  (itex.).  1.  Case;  box;  waters 
jacket  of  furnace;  housing  of 
crusAier;  C.  chioa,  furnace -tap 
Jacket;  C.  fundida,  C.  quemada^  a 
burat-out  furaace-jacket  (Dwight) 
9.  (Sp.).  WaU  of  a  vein.  S.  The 
indosure  of  a  deposit  between  walls, 
or  between  the  roof  and  liomr. 
(Halse) 

Cajete  (Mex.)  A  masonry  basin  to 
receive  the  pulp  from  an  arrastre. 
(Dwight) 

Oajda  (Peru).  1.  Box; caisson.  S.  Load 
of  about  8  tons  (variable  in  differ- 
ent localities).  8.  Shoot  4.  Drain. 
6.  C.  del  tiro,  shaft  -  compartment 
(Dwight) 

6.  C.  de  granzoM  (Mex.),  the  pit  to 
receive  the  crushed  ore.  7.  C.  ificM- 
nado  (Sp.).  A  huddle;  an  Inclined 
table.     (Halse) 

8.  (Sp.)  In  the  southwestern  United 
States,  a  cafion  or  narrow  gorge 
with  steep  sides;  a  box  gorge. 
(Standard) 

Cajonero.  (Sp.).  The  man  who  re- 
ceives, registers  and  distributes  the 
mine  cars  at  the  shaft  mouttu 
(Dwight) 

Cake.  1.  The  solid  residue  left  in  a 
filter  press  after  the  solution  luus 
been  drawn  off.  (Cl^nnell) 
8.  See  Cake  of  gold.  8.  To  form  In 
a  mass  as  when  ore  sinters  together 
in  roasting,  or  coal  cakes  together 
in  coking.    (Duryee) 

Cake  copper.    See  Tough  cake. 

Cake   of  gold.     Gold  formed   into   a 
compact  mass  (though  not  melted) 
by  distillation  of  the  mercury  from' 
amalgam.    Also  called  Sponge  gold. 

Cakes  of  ore.  Flat  masses  of  ore. 
(Morlne) 

Caking  ooal.    See  Coking  coal. 

Cal  (Mex.).  Lime;  C.  apagada,  slaked 
lime;  C  viva,  quick  or  unslacked 
lime;  C,  en  piedra,  limestone  or 
chalk.     (Halse) 

Cal  (Com.).  Wolframite;  tungstate 
of  iron  and  manganese  (Whitney). 
Frequently  associated  with  tin  ore. 

Cala  (Sp.).  Prospecting-pit  (Dwight). 
See  €Ll80  Cata. 
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Oalataaltfag  (Nt^Bria).  Pannlnf  mt^ 
alllferoiM  grayel  with  a  GftlabMh*  or 
fonrd.     (Bkiniiar) 

Cftlatoote  (Mex.).  A  rope  of  large 
dUuiietar.     (Dwight) 

Calidte.  The  mineral  turquola  (Hum- 
ble) 

Oalainaeo  (Mez.).  Large  pleoe  of 
V9ck,  difficult  to  break  up.  (Dwli^t) 

Cilaaia.  To  apply  to  (pottery)  a 
wash  made  from  the  pigment  cala- 
mine*   (Standard) 

Oftlaniaa  (Sp.).  Dry  bone;  amltiiflon- 
Ite  (Lucas).   See  ofoo  (Calamine. 

Oftlaniae.  1.  A  commercial  mining 
and  metallnrglcal  term  comprising 
the  oxidized  ores  of  sine,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  salphide  ores 
(biendea).  Used  also  by  mineralog- 
ists as  the  name  of  mineral  ipedes, 
American  mineralogists  commonly 
csning  the  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc, 
B/>J2ZaO,SiO»,  by  this  name,  but  in- 
asmuch as  British  mineralogists  call 
the  anhydrous  carbonate, 'Zn(X>B,  by 
the  same  name,  some  authorities  ad- 
vocate discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
the  name  for  distinct  mineral  afpedes 
and  the  confinement  of  Its  use  to  a 
dass  of  ores,  w.hlch  was  the  original 
use  and  still  Is  the  commercial  and 
technical  use.  (W.  R.  Ingalls, 
Trans.  A.  I.  M.  B.,  vol.  25,  p.  17.) 
t.  A  special  kind  of  so-called  gal- 
vanized Iron.  Spelled  also  Kalamln, 
(Standard) 

Calamine  itone  (Ifing.).  A  carbonate 
of  zinc  (Roberts).  More  properly, 
Bmltfasoiilte. 

Oalaaata  (Sp.).  1.  Loadstone.  S.  A 
compass  needle.  8.  Slderlte  or 
spathic  Iron  ore.    (Halse) 

Oalaadte.  1.  An  asparagus-green 
variety  of  tremolite.    (Standard) 

Oalaverlte.  A  telluride  of  gold  and 
silver,  (Au.  Ag)  Te^.  Variable  in 
composition,  but  contains  about  89.0 
per  cent  gold  and  8.1  per  cent  silver. 
(U.  S.  Qeoh  Surv.) 

Oatelie  (Fr.).  Limestone.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oaleaire  grotiler  (Fr.).  An  extensive 
coarse  limestone  stratum,  or  rather 
series  of  strata,  found  in  the  Paris 
Basin,  belonging  to  the  Eocene  se- 
ries.   (CJomstock) 

OalMtphaalte,  ,A  variety  of  diabase, 
with  fmaU  kernels  of  calcium  car- 
bonate embedded  in  the  gieen 
groond  mass.    (Webster) 


Calear*  1«  Kind  of  oven,  or  iwvertafi^ 
torj  furnace  used  in  the  uairaflae- 
tnre  of  glass  for  caldnatlon  of  the 
batch  into  a  frit  t.  An  anneaMag 
arch  or  oven.    (Webster > 

« 

Caloar  (Hex.).  To  make  a  tracing  of 
a  drawing.    (Dwi^t) 

Calearealte.  A  name  suggested  by  A. 
W,  Grabau  for  a  "limestone  or  dolo- 
nite  composed  of  coral  or  shell-sand 
or  of  calcic  sand  derived  ftrom  the 
erosion  of  older  limestones.**  The 
name  is  from  Latin  for  lime  and 
sand.    (Kemp) 

Oale&ree  (Hck.).  Oalcareons. 
(Dwlght) 

Caloaxeeas.  Consisting  of  or  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  calcium.  (Web- 
ster) 

Oalbareous  fHts.  Sandy  beds,  inter- 
mixed with  calcareous  matter. 
(Hitchcock) 

Oaloar^ous  sandstoatf.  A  sandstone 
containing  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate.  (Bowles) 

Oalsareotts  spar.  Grystalllzed  carbon- 
ate of  calcium.    See  aUo  Galdte. 

Calcareous  tafa.  A  qK>ngy,  porous  or 
vesicular  deposit  of  caldum  car> 
bonate.  When  the  carbonate  of  eat* 
cium  is  deposited  In  a  solid  form  it 
is  called  travertine  or  calc-sinter. 
Stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  of 
this  nature.    (Roy.  Gom.) 

Calearoae  (Italy).  A  kiln  used  in 
Sicily  in  which  sulphur  is  s^arated 
from  the  crude  ore  by  heat  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oaloedoaia  (Mex.).  Ohalcedony. 
(Dwlght) 

Oaloedoay.    See  Clhalcodouy, 

Caleie.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing calcium.  Said  especially  of  min- 
erals, particularly  feldspars,  of 
which  calcium  is  an  important  con- 
stituent, and  of  Igneous  rocks  which 
are  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  such  mlnerala    (La  Forge) 

Oaloiferous.  Bearing,  producing,  or 
containing,  caldte,  or  carbonate  of 
calcium.     (Webster) 

Caloify.  To  make  or  become  bard  or 
stony  by  the  deposit  of  caldum  salts. 
(Standard) 

Caldgeaeas.  Forming  a  calx:  said  of 
certain  metaUi     (Standard) 
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W.  GralMMi  ISor  a  Wiwwtont  or  doloBF 
tt»  lute  «p  of  eitaaeaiMi  lo^  iwur, 
tt»  oooqiwiltloii  €f  wbtdi  ii  tnO- 
CiUy  noDfllliceoiifl^  llioii^  wubjmt  est 
dhitites  luiTe  m  Intemixtim  of 
dajror  matoriaL  Tlie  word  la  from 
the  Latin  lor  lime  aad  mmL 
(Ken^) 

Oftlaim    (lfez»>.    A    roaattnrfttnaco^ 
(I>wtght) 

QdilBa  (Sp.).    OoDcreta^    (Haloi) 

Oileiaable.    Otpable  of  boliig  caletiiad 
or  rodoced  to  a  frlabla  atata  by  tha 
of  ftra.     (OuKtanr) 


0alolBar  (Mol).  To  caldne  or  roaat 
(Dwfibt> 

Oalolaattoa.  Tlia  rodactton  of  oro  or 
odier  material  to  a  calx  or  friablo 
eoQdltloii  bar  tka  action  of  firo 
(Hitclico<ft).   000  alio  CSaldaa. 

Oalatnatitj.    8m  Oaldnor. 

Oalolaa.  Tb  opoae  to  heal,  with  or 
wltlMmt  oxidation;  to  roaat  Ap- 
plied to  oroa  for  ttfB  romond  of  wa* 
ter  and  nilptar,  and  tbo  dlilBla> 
gratlon  of  the  vmm;  to 
for  tbe  ezpolidon  of  Ita 
dioKlda;  eto;    (Raymond) 

OalolaM;    A  fttmaaa  or  kiln 
tag*    (Baymond) 

OalotBlwf  f aaraaot.  A  ftenaea  naed 'XDr 
roaattnir  ore  In  order  to  drlire  off 
certain  Imporitleo.  (a  and  IL  M. 
P.)    Alao  called  {MOu&t. 

Oalde  (8p.).    GaldimL    (Dwlglit) 

Oaldooelcftlte.  A  yariety  of  celeetlte 
conlalnlng  caldam.    (Mandaird) 

OataleTolborthite.  ^A  nmadata  of  eop^ 
per  and  calduBb  Oontaina  about  88 
ptf  cent  VtOk.     (U.  &  Gool.  Snrv.) 


Oalolradlte.  A  name  eaggeeted  by  A. 
W.  Oraban  for  a  ''Umeetoae  or 
dolomite  composed  of  brobmi  or 
worn  frafmenia  of  ewal  or  eheUa  or 
of  limeatone  fragmented  tbe  latet^ 
atlcee  filled  with  caldte,  eand,  or 
mnd,  and  with  a  calcareona  0001001** 
The  word  la  derived  from  the  Latfa 
for  Hme  and  mbbla;    (Kemp) 

Oaloita.    Hexagonal     (rhombohodral) 
caldam  carbonata»  the  more 
BMn  form  of  CMXK    Oontaina 
cent  llm%  CkO.     (U.  S.  GML 


IS 


.) 


OaMtrant*     BefHustory     (Wbbater)* 
tald  of  owtata 


A  tf  lei^-whllar 

r  the  attaUno  earth  _ 

S^rmbot^  Ck;  ataarie  weight*  4Qjn. 

SpmAAt  gravity,  UML    (Wohatarl 

Caldam  oarUie.    A 

ObCk 

It 

by 
together  fai  tile  dectile 
la  need  ter  the  ibmii  aliim  of 

(Webeter).     Uaed 


(Wcbatar) 


eecurrlng    In 
(Wobatar) 


Oh  (OH)..    (WebaCar) 
OaMaa 


OyponaiL 

Oeioe  (Mk.).    A 
papor.    (Dwli^) 

OUoomahiAtte.    A  fbrm  of  maladitta 
cootalalnK  caldte  and  gypaom  *  naedT 

(WdMber) 


aiaiTlite  or  trflnaftfirnay 

tike      niICO  OfbfOtH       aw^      ^■y^alffm^ 

limeotoneBr     (Kemp) 


springe  and  waters 
tranei'Une  (HltchcDdc). 
Oalcareoos  titfa. 


It; 
Alas  caned 


Ohio-spar.  A  synonym  for  Osldte,  (A* 
F.  Bogera> 

Oals-%afa  (Chym.).  A  spongy  or  poaoim 
depoatt  of  carbonate  of  caletaa:  .8iaa 
al«o  Oaleareona  taHu 

ealoidifbrm^  Pebble  shaped>  rWbb- 
star> 

Oaliear*  L  (Bfax.).  To  ifiam  with 
beat.     (Dwlght) 

8.  (Sp.).    To  beat  a  fbmaoa;  to 
weld.    (Odse) 

(Saldera.  1.  A  very  large  crater  pro- 
dnced  by  a  gigantic  explosloni.  8.  A 
crater  prodnced  by  tike  fusion  of  the 
cere  of  a  Tolcano  and  tha  IhlUng 
In  of  Its  somnHt.  (Wubatsr) 
8.  (8p^).  A  ketiSs  or  caHron.  O. 
da  oofor.  a  steam  boner.  4.  A 
winae.  8»  The  bottom  of  a 
a  amap^    (Balaam 
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(I>wl«lit) 
9.  ▲  taaaamltk     (Halae) 


1.  A 


Oalitrlta.  A  Ttrietj  of  garnet 
(Stmndard)    . 

OaUna  Wttot  (Sag;).  The  foMU 
loot  of  a^tree  or  fern  lying  oo  tbe 
roof  at  a  seam  of  ooal.  It  derives 
Its  name  from  tbe  reeembiance  to 
die  bottom  df  a  caldron  or  pot 
0oe  Bell-mold;  aito  Oaoldron. 

Oale  (Mid.).  A  qiecifled  nnmber  of 
tabs  taken  Into  a  working  plaee  dnr- 
Ing  the  shift    (Gresley) 

Oaleosrs  (Mez.).  A  man  who  rides  on 
holstlng-cage  and  gives  the  signals. 
(Ihvight) 

Caledenlta.  A  green  basic  sulphate  of 
lead  and  copper  of  uncertain  com- 
posttloii.    (U.  8«  GeoL  Snrr.) 

Oalemtadaia  (Hex.).  1.  The  first  bar 
of  lead  treated  by  a  lead-refining 
fBmaoa  (Dwight) 
S.  Patting  a  famace  into  blast, 
or  the  flirt  heating  of  a  famace 
(Halse).   ^'Blowing-in'*  a  famace. 

Galeatar  lei  eaexpos.  L  (Pern)  The 
turning  yellow  of  mercary  in  patlo- 
amalgamatton.  (Dwii^t) 
t.  (B^.)  C.  an  homo,  to  blow  in  a 
fomaosb  or  to  pat  a  famace  inty> 
blast    (Halse) 

Calsim  (Mez.).  limekiln;  calcining 
ftamaca    (Dwight) 

Oaleve  (Mez.).    Lime  homer;  roaster- 
(I>wight) 


Oalsia  (Mez.).  Bock^  for  ore  or  wa- 
ter.   (Dwight) 

Oansr.  The  Inner  diameter  or  bore 
of  &  tnlie  or  pipe.    (Nat  Tube  0>.) 

Calibrate.  1.  To  determine  the  caliber 
of^  as  the  interior  of  a  thermometer- 
tobe.  t.  To  determine  the  relative 
valae  of  <^s  differoit  parts  of  an  or- 
dinary scale.    (Oentary) 

OaUsaate.  1.  <Mez.)  Masonry  work. 
$»  Aorifteou^  conglomerate  in  Oha- 
^olbamba.  Pern.    (Dwight) 

Oalloata  (Sp.).  A  digging  or  trial  pit 
(Raymond) 

Oallihal  (Mez.).  Second-class  silver- 
cre  (CTJrrying  from  150  to  1000  oa. 
per  ton)  (Dwii^t).  At  Pachaca, 
Hidalgo,  the  best  or  flrst-dass  ore 
ssparated  in  tlie  mine,  the  second- 
dass  being  Imown  as  oso^iief. 
(Halse) 


CteUehe.   1.  (C&ile  and  Peru).   loMre 

native  nitrate  of  soda.  fL  (ueo. 
Pen)  A  thin  layer  of  clayey  soil 
capping  aoriferoas  veins.  8.  (Oldie) 
Whitish  clay  in  the  selvage  of  vetas. 
i.  (Mez.)  Feldspar;  a  white  day, 
i.  (Mez.)  A  compact  transitloB 
limestona  ^  (OoIool)  A  mineral 
vein  recently  discovered.  7.  (Olom.) 
In  placer  mining,  a  bank  composed 
of  day,  sand  and  gravel.  (Halse) 
8.  (Mez.  and  SoathwesC  XJ.  8.) 
Gravd,  sand,  or  desert  d6brls  ce* 
mented  by  poroos  caldnm  carbonate ; 
also  the  caldom  carbonate  ItselfL 

^alldMra  (CJhile).  A  deposit  of  caM- 
oJbe.    (Halse) 

Oalleheroi  (Sp.).  Lime  barners.  (Bftln. 
Jour.) 

OaUoo  auurble.  A  local  name  for  a 
Triassic  conglomerate  used  in  the 
colomns  of  the  old  Chamber  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Oapltol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  sonrce  is  Frederick 
C!oanty,  Md.    (Merrill) 

Callente  (Mez.).  Hot  The  condition 
when  mercary  floars  in  amalgama- 
tion.   (Dwight) 

Oalientes  (M».).  Silver  ores,  gen- 
erally oolorstfot,  1,  with  some  sol- 
phate  of  iron,  the  resalt  of  decom- 
position.    (Halse) 

OaUfoniiaa  onyz.  A  dark  amber-col< 
ored  and  brown  aragonite,  used  in 
ornamentation.    (Standard) 

Oallf  oraia  -piuQ^.  A  rade  pomp  made 
of  a  wooden  boz  through  whldi  an 
endless  belt  with  floats  is  operated ; 
osed  for  pomping  water  from  shal- 
low ground.    (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Oallfomite.  A  compact,  massive  ve- 
savianite.  Used  as  an  ornamental 
stone.    (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Callag  (Mid.).  CSonveying  tubs  into 
the  stalls  out  of  turn — ^irregularly— 
so  that  each  miner  is  not  supplied 
with  an  equal  number  during  the 
day.    (Qresley) 

OaUper;  OalUper.  An  instrument  with 
two  legs,  usually  bent,  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  hinge  or  spring,  used 
for  determining  the  thickness  or  di- 
ametsr  of  objects,  distimce  between 
surfkces,  etc.     (Webster) 

Oalisa;  nedra  oalisa  (Mez.).  Lime- 
stone.   (Dwight) 

Oalk.  1..T0  drive  tarred  oakum  into 
tlie  seams  betwcton  planks  and  till 
with  pitdk  a.  A  sharp-pointed  piece 
of  iron  or  sted  projecting  from  the 
Iwttom  of  a  horseshoe   (Webster) 
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t.  tn  metal  worklDg;  to  ttHke  a 
chisel,,  or  calking  tool  with  a  ham- 
mer. maUng.  a  sUi^t  indentation 
along  the  aeam.  The  eif ect  of  this  is 
to  force  the  edge  of  <me  plate  hard 
against  the  other,  and  thus  fill  up 
any  flight  crevice  between  the  plates 
which  the  rivets  failed  to  dose. 

OaUdag  tool;  Calkiag  iron.  A  blunt- 
ended  chisel  used  in  calking.  See 
«I«o  Calk,  1  and  8. 

Ciallaiaite.  An  apple-  to  emerald-green 
massive  wax-like  aluminum  phos- 
phate, AlPO«-f  2iH«0.     (Dana) 

Oallait.  A  precious  stone  of  green- 
ish-blue color,  probably  turquoise, 
referred  to  by  Pliny,  77  A.  D.  (Pliny 
History,  Bk.  87,  151).  .  Dana  uses 
this  is  a  synonym  of  callainite^  an 
emerald-green,  hydrated  aluminum 
phosphate. 

OaUapoi  (Peru).  Rude  wooden  steps 
at  the  mouth  of  a  mine.    (Dwlght) 

OaUea;  Kallea.  Irony;  espedally 
used  when  a  lode  is  rich  in.  aoft 
iron  ocher.    (Power) 

OaUer  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  miner  who 
goes  round  the  villages  about  two 
hours  before  work  commences,  to 
call  the  men  who  examine  the  mine 
In  the  morning  before  the  miners 

.  «iter.    (Oresley) 

OaUsy-ftoae  (York.).  In  coal  mining, 
a  kind  of  hard  sandstone,  more  or 
less  argillaceous  (Century).  Bee 
alio  Ganister,  8. 

OaUiard;  GalUard  (No.  of  Eng.).  A 
hard,  smooth,  flinty  grit-stone. 
(Gresley) 

OaUlnat.  Loose,  stony  matter  found 
in  the  cavities  of  eaglestone. 
(Standard) 

CalUag  ooarte  (Bug.).  The  time  for 
the  men  to  go  to  work  (Bain- 
bridge).    See  alio  Caller. 

OUlew.  1.  The  baring  or  cover  of 
open  workings.  (Gresley) 
t.  The  stratum  of  soil  over  the  sub- 
soii;  the  top  Or  rubble  bed  of  a 
quarry.  S.  Low-lying  marshy  land. 
(Webster) 

OsHow  eoas.  A  conical  settling  tank 
with  vertical  central  feed,  peripheral 
•verflow,  annular  launder  to  collect 
and  convey  away  the  overflow,  and  a 
spigot  in  the  form  of  a  gooseneck  to 
discharge  the  tailings.    (Liddell) 


Oallew  proesss.  A  flotatioo 
embodying  the  usual  principles  tHit 
in  whidk  agitation  is  secured  by  air 
forced  into  the  pulp  throui^  tbe 
canvas-covered  bottom  of  fbB  oell* 
(Megraw,  p.  18) 


Callow  seieea.  A  classifying 
using  the  traveling-belt  prlDdiilei. 
the  screen  cloth  forming  the  bdt 
member.  It  passos.  over  two  drama* 
or  pulleys,  oversise  being  dlscliarsBd 
while  the  belt  trav^  under  Um 
drums.     (Liddell) 

Oallys  (Com.).    See  EUlaa. 

Calm;  Caula  (Scot).  White  or  ligbt 
colored  Maes.  (Barrowmaa).  tea 
also  Bla^ 

CaloflML  Horn  quicksilver.  Merca- 
reus  chloride,  HgyCU  containing  8& 
per  cent  mercury.    (Dana) 

Calor  de  Mo  (Hex.).  In  the  fwHo 
process,  steam  Issuing  from  the  ora 
•mixture,  eq;>ecially  In  cold  weather. 

Calorie.  The  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
gram  of  water  one  degree  centigrade 
at  or  near  the  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum densitjr.  Called  Small  calorie. 
(Webster) 

Caloriies.  Hie  science  of  heat  Tbm 
technics  of  artificial  heating.  (Wel>» 
ster) 

Calorimeter.  L  Any  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  ^en- 
erated  in  a  body  or  emitted  by  lt» 
as  by 'Observing  the  jiuantity  of  a 
solid  liquified,  or  of  a  liquid  vapor* 
iied,  or  the  amount  of  heat  ahaoitied 
by  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  oader 
given  conditions.  2.  The  combined 
area  of  crocs  section  of  smoke  flaea 
or  passages,  as  in  a  locomotive  boOtt!. 

Calp  dr.).  A  bluish-black  to  grayltflH 
blue   limestone   found   in   Irdand. 

(Standard) 

Cal  viva  (Sp.).  Quicklime.  (Mliu 
Jour.) 

Calx.  1.  Lime.  a.  The  friable  real* 
due  left  when  a  metal  or  mineral 
has  been  subjected  to  calcination. 
Metallic  calxes  are  now  called 
oxides.  S.  Broken  and  refuse  glasa 
returned  to  the  p^ts.     (Webstar) 

Calyx.  A  long  cylindrical  veasti  of  tba 
same  diameter  as  the  core4Mrrd, 
which  guides  the  bit,  and  reoelvea 
the  debris  resulting  from  the  actloa 
of  the  cutter.  Its  action  la  not  un- 
like that  of  the  diamond  drlU  and 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  powirfdl 
water    flush.     The   cutter,    whlcb 
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tftkM  the  place  of  the  diamond 
crown,  has  a  number  of  long  teeth 
whldi  produce  a  chipping  action 
when  rotated  by  hoOow  flashing  rods 
in  the  presence  of  a  constant  flow 
of  water.  Used  In  a  system  of  oil- 
well  drilling,  originating  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  great  advantage  of  this* 
system  is  that  a  core  is  extracted 
and  preserved  in  a  core-barrel  and 
broo^t  to  the  surface.     (Mitzakis) 

OalHL     1.  (Mez.).     A    shim;    liner. 
(DMght) 

%.  A  stone  for  scotching  a  wheel, 
g.  (Chile).  A  converter  lining.  4. 
(Arg.)  Lagging.  (Halse) 


To   sheath   or  fkce 
To   shim;    to   tamp. 


Oahuu*    (Mez.). 
with   metal. 
(Dwight) 

Gam.  A  rotating  piece,  either  nondr- 
cnlar  or  eccentric:  used  to  convert 
rotary  into  reciprocating  motion: 
often  of  irregular  outline,  and  giv- 
ing motion  that  Is  irregular  in  di- 
rection, rate,  or  time.  (Standard) 
In  stamp  mills  the  cam  projects 
from  a  revolving  horizontal  shaft 
and  raises  the  stamp  by  catching  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tappet  or  collar 
surrounding  the  rod  on  which  the 
stamp-head  Is  hung.  The  upper  side 
of  the  cam  has  an  easy  curve,  such 
as  a  parabola,  so  that  when  it  strikes 
the  tappet  it  may  not  Jar  it  when  the 
lifting  movement  begins.  (Roy. 
Ooul)  Sometimes  called  Lifter  or 
Wiper. 

Oaabay  stone.  A  variety  of  cameliao 
from  (}ambay,  India. 

Oaaibiar  (Mez.).  Toswltch.  (Dwight) 

OaaMavia  (Mez.).  A  turntable;  a 
man  who  operates  switch.  (Dwight) 

OaaiMe.  L  (Mez.).  Switch.  (Dwight) 
&  (Sp.).  Alteration,  change,  t.  (7. 
de  naiuralezaf  variation  m  the 
quantity  and  class  of  material  form- 
ing a  sedimentary  deposit  C.  de 
poieneia,  change  in  the  thickness  of 
a  dQKMit     (Halse) 

Oatabrian.  The  oldest  of  the  systems 
into  which  the  Paleoasolc  stratifled 
rocks  are  divided;  also  the  corre- 
sponding geologic  period.  (La  Forge  T 


A  gem  carved  In  relief,  from 
onyz,  sardonyz,  a  shell  or  other  ma- 
terial usually  having  layers  of  dif- 
ferent colors.    (Webster) 

Ouaeo  ware.  Fine  pottery  with  figures 
tai  relief  of  a  dilferent  color  from 
the  ground,  as  Jasper  ware  (Stand- 
ard«    See  aUo  Wedgewood  ware. 


Caaiao.  1.  (Mez.)  A  road;  a  gallery 
or  shaft  in  a  mine  used  for  general 
trafllc.  8.  O.  de  JUerro,  a  railway; 
a  railroad.    (Halse) 

Caauaett  table.    See  Wilfley  table. 

Canoiea  (Fr.).    Bee  Oameo. 

Caaite.  1.  (Mez.)  The  iron  tire  of 
mill-whe^  (Dwight) 
9.  (Mez.)  A  section  or  segment  of 
a  crown  wheel  of  a  Chilean  milL 
S.  Pine  boards  forming  the  side  of 
an  arrastre.     (Halse) 

Camp.    A  mining  town.    (Weed) 

Oaaipaiga.  The  p^iod  during  whidi 
a  furnace  is  continuously  in  oper- 
ation.   (Raymond) 

Oaaipaa  marble.  A  beautifnl  pale,  yel- 
lowish •  green  stone  mottled  with 
v^ite.  A  durk-green  variety  eon- 
tainUig  red  blotches  is  known  as 
CSampan  rouge.    (Men;^l) 

Campaaa.  1.  (Mez.)  AbelL  SeeCe." 
pellina;  aUo  Campanula.  (Dwi£^t) 
8.  (Sp.  Am.)  Nonproductive  ground. 
(Lucas) 

Caapanela  (Mez.).  An  upper  drill 
hole.     (Dwight) 

Caaipaaero  (Mez.).  A  bellman,  or 
station  tender.    (Dwight) 

Campaail  (Sp.).  Compact  red  bona- 
ttte.    (Halse) 

Canpaailla  (Sp.).  A  beU-slgnallng  ap- 
paratus.   (Halse) 

Camper  (ScotJ.  Coal  sUghtly  altered 
by  whin;  dirty  coal.    (Barrowman) 

Oampero  (Mez.).  The  foreman  in 
charge  of  Oamfioe.  A  miner  work- 
ing on  tribute.     (Dwight) 

Camplstai  (Sp.).  Tributers.  (MIn. 
Jour.) 

Oampo.  1.  (Mez.)  A  limited  lease  of 
a  small  section  of  ground  in  a  miiia 
g.  A  mining  camp.  See  oUo  Real,  1. 
(Dwight) 

8.  (Braz.)    Undulating  table-land. 
4.  (Mez.)     A  mine-working  in  pos- 
session of  bU9c6ne$,    (Halse) 

Camptoaite.  A  name  given  by  Rosen- 
busch  to  certain  dike  rocks  at  Camp- 
ton,  N.  H.,  having  in  typical  cases 
the  mineraloglcal  composition  of 
diorites,  i.  e.,  with  dark-brown  horn* 
blende,  plagioclase,  magnetite,  and 
more  or  less  augite.  They  are  often 
porphyrltic  in  tezture,  and  may  even 
have  a  glassy  groundmass.  Without 
the  microscope  camptonites  usually 
appear  as  dark  basaltic  rocks  with 
a  few  shining  crystals  of  hornblende 
or  augite ;  their  determination  Is  es- 
sentially miscroscopic.    (Kemp) 
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lift 
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A  Tcflofwttli  to 
tUij  of  nrimrtHfr  etjwUSUaing 
bmclihaped  ConniL     (Daaa) 

Out  ihaft    tn  rtaap  mimac;  a 
koriaoDtal  revolTliiK  Aslt  to 
a  nuBber  of  cubs  i 
ndia  BHUuier  toot  no  two  of 
Aan  Urihe  thp  typoto  at  tkm 
Sootui^  dtotffovtiBK 
bolUtod.    (Wtaehdl) 


tor 


1.  A  coBiMMt  wUtUb 
A  A  btalah-wliito  aoj 

(Sfcuid- 


(8dl).     a  r 
fBaymoMi) 


flaaailM  polo  iintooL  A  ifotan  of 
oO-OPoU  drUlSno  dUBerfuS  fmn  tiio 
ciMo  Ojntonj,  tn  that 
fodo  ooowod  tosetftflT  aro 
ond  Instead  of  a  voptu  Tho  Oana- 
dlan  polo  to  a  wnfU  an-fomid  peon- 
pocttng  rig,  and  It  la  partlcalarly 
onltablo  tor  regions  where  osoeaelTa 
caTlng  makee  it  neoeeaaiT  to  latTa 
oomo  pooltlTe  mothod  of  rototing  the 
bit    (MltaaUfl) 

OaaatoL  A  light  potroloom  ettier  of 
tlio  Qiociflc  giaiitf  Q,66(MK700, 
wbldi  hao  bem  need  tor  tbo  pro- 
duction of  local  aneathOBla  by  epray* 
Ing,  and  as  a  solrent    (Bacon) 

OaaaL  1.  (Mex.)  GhanneL  C^iMmt; 
O.  do  Jliiiiio,  a  floe.  &  0.  del  orv, 
a  gold-bearing  channoL    (Elalse) 

totaalee  (Sp.).  Depoelts  of  manganlf- 
onms  oxide  of  iron,  tormod  by  fill- 
ing croTlces  in  limestono.  and  con- 
formablo  to  ito  stratiflcatlon. 
(Halse) 

Oanalittae  (BnuL).  Gold  dredging 
men  who  wcnrk  In  tho  cfaanneL 
(Halso) 

Oaaalte  (Ootom.).  A  ground  sluice 
used  to  placer  mining;  a  channel; 
a  sluice.    (Halse) 

Canary  ore,  A  yollow  earthy  argentif- 
erous lead  ore,  generally  pyromor- 
phite,  btodheliiiite,  or  massicot,  more 
or  less  impure.     (Power) 

Oaaary  itone.  A  somewhat  rare  yel- 
low variety  of  camelian.    (Power) 

Oanasto  (Hex.).   A  basket    (Dwight) 

OaaattUIo  Clfox.).  A  tramway-bucket 
(Dwight) 

Oaneh.  L  A  part  of  a  bed  of  stone 
worked  tj  quarrying.  (Raymond) 
4.  (MOk  of  Bng.).  That  part  of  tho 
roof  at  an  undorground  roadway 


tobolafcsa 
the  fleer  to  bo  broken  i^  to 
to  OQnallie  tlie  grade  of  tko 
If  afeoff«  a  seam,  Ik  Is  termed  a  Top 
canch;  If  betow,  a  BoMoa 


< 
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1.  (Sp.)  •  A  ptooe 
sUmes  or  soirttng  ora    (l>w%Ht| 
t.  (Peru).   A  mine  dump.   (PtosOo) 

tomtfhwo  (Fern).  A  psraon  to 
of  duaptog  and  sorting  m 
(Dwlgkt) 

Oaasfftaito.    A  slUcato  and 
of  aodtaai,  ^ai^^mi  and 
Hjra£ia(ltoCX)b)»A].(SIO.)t.  ( 
of  the  mineral  to 
pceflxed  to  toe 
oontatDlag  1^  as  cancrlnite 
(Kemp) 

Oaad  (Oora.).    Flauiapar,  ot 
ooearrlag  as  a  veto  stone; 
toe    Derbyshire   miners, 
(Oentnry).      Also    qidled 


hf 


Can^eisi   (BnuL).     A  mtoer^a 
^Bensnsan) 

Oandelero.  1.  (Sp.).  A  candlesttck.  t. 
(Peru).  That  part  of  drill  hoto  re> 
maining  after  blasting,  t.  (Hex.). 
A  piece  of  clay  on  whidi  retort  aO- 
▼er  is  laid  for  final  hnating 
(Dwight) 

Oandll  (Max.).  An  oU  lamp^ 
(Dwli^t) 

(toadls  ooaL    See  Gannel  coaL 

Candle-power.  Illuminating  power»  as 
of  a  lamp,  or  gm  flame,  reckoned  to 
terms  of  the  stondard  light  of  a 
candle  (Webster);  The  Britlih 
stondard  candle  to  defined  as  a 
sperm  candle,  that  bums  at  the  rate 
of  120  grains  of  ^erm  per  hottTi 
(Oentury) 


Caflerto  (Sp.).  A  water  pipe;  att 
aqueduct  O.  do  detosfva,  watef 
discharge.     (Lucas) 

(Jaaflddfte.  A  metallic  bla(±-bluO 
siWer-tto-germanlum  sulphide  (Agi 
(Sn,(3eSe)  that  crystallises  In  the 
isometric  system.    ( Standard ) 

Canga  (Bras.).  A  kind  of  auriferous 
glacial  rock;  to  reality  an  Iran 
breccia.  Also  applied  to  a  brown 
porous  conglomerato    (Halso) 

CangaUa  (CShile).  Stolen  ore.  (Halse) 

(toagaUl  (BoL).  A  ferruginous  quarts 
fffffg\A"ieniteL    (Halse) 
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OaagftuA  (Sp.).  A  South  American 
temi  for  the  volcanic  mnd  of  the 
Qniteuian  Andes.    (Page) 

GaAgreJerof  (Golom.).  Bunches  or 
small  pockets  of  gold  occurring  in 
veins.  '(Halse) 

Canliter.  1.  (Aust).  A  tin  for  hold- 
ing blasting  powder.  2.  A  hopper- 
shaped  trucks  from  which  coal  is  dis- 
charged into  coke  ovens.    (Power) 

Caak;  Cankftone  (Derb.,  Leic).  Bee 
Burr ;  Whin ;  Whinstone, 

Canker.  1.  (Eng.).  The  ocherous 
sediment  in  mine  waters,  being  bi- 
.  carbonate  of  iron  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  the  air.  (Gresley) 
%,  Rust;  verdigris  or  copper  rust. 
8.  To  rust,  to  corrode,  to  oxidize. 
(Webster) 

Cann   (Ck>m.).     See  Oand. 

CaaneL    See  Gannel  coal. 

Caanel  coaL  A  massive,  noncaking, 
tough,  clean,  block  coal  of  fine,  even, 
compact  grain,  dull  luster,  com- 
monly conchoidal  cross  fracture, 
having  a  typical  low-fuel  ratio,  a 
high 'percentage  of  hydrogen,  easy 
ignition,  long  yellow  flame,  black 
to  brown  greasy  streak,  and  mod- 
erate ash,  pulverulent  in  burning. 
It  is  essentially  a  rock  derived  by 
aolidification  and  partial  distillation 
or  oxidation  of  water-laid  deposits 
consisting  of  or  containing  large 
quantities  of  plant  spores  and  pollen 
^ains  and  more  or  less  comminuted 
remains  of  low  orders  of  water 
plants  and  animals.  There  may  be 
admixed  greater  or  less  quantities  of 
mud,  woody  or  peaty  material. 
<U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.  Bull.  659,  p.  8) 
This  word  is  derived  from  Canwyl, 
meaning  a  candle,  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  coal  ignites  and 
gives  ofT  a  steady  flame.    (Gresley) 

Canaei  marble.    See  Griotte  marble. 

Cannon-ball  mill.  A  mill  for  grinding 
tough  materials  '  *  attrition  with 
cannon  balls  in  a  rotating  drum  or 
chamber  (Standard).  See  also 
Ball  mill. 

Cannonler  (Fr.)     See  Fireman. 

Cannon  shot    See  Blown-out  shot. 

Canny  (Oorn.).  Applied  to  lodes  con- 
taining calcium  carbonate  and  fluor- 
spar    (Power).    See  Cand. 

Ganoa  (Brass.).  A  platform  used  in 
gold-i^-ashing.     (Lock) 

744010  O — 47 ^0 


Oafton.  1.  (Sp.)  A  valley,  usually 
precipitous;  a  gorge  (Raymond). 
Also  spelled  Oanyon. 
8.  (Mex.).  A  mine-level  drift  or 
gallery.  C.  de  ffuia,  a  drift  idong 
the  v^n.  (D wight) 
8.  (Sp.).  An  inclined  flue;  C  de 
chimenea,  a  flue  or  smokestack. 
(Halse) 

Cant  1.  To  slip  or  turn  over  to  one 
side.     (Gresley) 

8.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  other  given  line ;  a  slope 
or  bevel;  a  tilt.     (Webster) 

Cant  dog  (Eng.).  A  handspike  with 
a  hook.    A  cant  hook.     (Century) 

Canteen.  A  metal,  wooden  or  leather 
v^^ssel  or  flask  of  small  capacity, 
used  by  soldiers,  travelers,  or  work- 
men for  carrying  water  or  other 
liquid.     (Webster) 

Cantera.  1.  (Sp.).  A  stone  quarry. 
8.  (Mex.).  An  unstratlfled  stone 
of  volcanic  origin,  as  an  andesitic 
tufT,  andesitic  breccia;  also  a  meta- 
morphosed quartz-porphyry ;  a  white- 
banded  porphyry.  8.  (Ohile).  A 
light,  sandy  tufT.  4.  (Yenez.)  Small 
quartz  veins  which  are  detached 
from  the  principal  veins.     (H9lse) 

Cantero  <Sp.).  Stone  mason;  quarry^ 
man.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Cantharid  Initer.  A  ceramic  luster 
having  green  and  blue  irridescence 
like  that  of  a  Spanish  fly.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cant  hook.  A  wooden  lever  with  a 
movable  iron  hook  at  the  end  used 
for  canting  or  turning  over  logs. 
(Webster) 

Cantle  pieoe.  A  side  piece  in  a  cask 
head.    See  .Oants.     (Webster) 

Canto  (Mex.).  The  narrowest  face  of 
a  timber.     (Dwight) 

Cantonite.  A  variety  of  eovellite  that 
occurs  in  cubes.     (Standard) 

Cantf  (Eng.).  The  pieces  forming  the 
ends  of  buckets  of  a  water  wheel  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.).  See  aUo  Cantle 
piece. 

Cantanr6n  (Colom.).  Oxide  of  manga- 
nese.    (Halse) 

Cafiuela   (Mex.).    A  fuse.     (Dwight) 

Canvas.  Any  strong  cloth  of  cotton, 
hemp,  or  flax.  A  miner's  name  for 
brattice  doth. 
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GfltnTai  tabMt.  Uclined  rottengolar 
tables  covered  with  canvack  The 
pulp,  to  which  cleai*  water  la  added 
if  necessarsr,  is  evenly  diatributed 
across  the  upper  margin.  As  it  flows 
down,  the  concentrates  settle  in  the 
corrugations  of  the  canva&  •  After 
the  meshes  are  filled,  the  pulp  feed 
is  stopped,  the  remaining  quarts  is 
washed  ofT'with  clear  water,  and 
finlilly  the  concentrates  removed  (by 
hose  or  brooms).     (Liddell) 

CanyoB.    Bee  Cafion. 

Cap.  1.  A  piece  of  plank  placed  on 
top  of  a  prop  or  stull.  ft.  The  blue 
halo  of  ignited  fire  damp  which 
shows  above  the  yellow  flange  of  a 
safety  lamp  when  in  air  containing 
small  quantities  of  fire  damp.  The 
pelrc^Atage  of  fire  damp  can  be 
roughly  measured  by  the  height  of 
the  cap.    (Steel) 

8.  (So.  Air.)  A  mine  when  the  vein 
matter  is  barren  or  when  the  vein 
is  pinched,  or  contracted,  is  said  to 
be  "in  cap."  (Skinner) 
4.  Rock  above  coal  or  ore.  Bee  alio 
Gap  roc*  6.  An  attjeichment  riveted 
on  the  enl  of  a  rope  to  which  a 
chain  nay  be  fastened.     (Oresley) 

6.  A  fitting  that  goes  over  the  end 
of  a  pipe,  to  close  it,  producing  a 
dead  end.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

7.  Bee  Blasting  cap. 

Oapa  (Mex.).  A  flat  deposit  of  ore  or 
capping  of  lava,  day,  etc. ;  stratum. 
(Dwight) 

Oapaoho(Peru).  A  large  leather  bag 
having  a  capacity  of  75  to  150 
pounds  of  ore.     (Pfordte> 

Capacity  of  air  oompressor.  The  actual 
amount  of  air  compressed  and  de- 
livered, expressed  in  terms  of  free 
air  at  intake  temperature  and  at 
the  pressure  of  dry  air  at  the  suc- 
tion. The  capacity  of  an  air 'com- 
pressor should  be  expressed  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  (Au  I.  M.  B.,  Bull. 
140,  p.  mi) 

Caparrosa  (Sp.).  Copperas,  the  result 
of  decomposition  of  pyrite,  marcas- 
ite,  or  pyrrhotite  (Halse).  Bee  aUo 
AJcaparrosa. 

Capataz  (Sp.).  Foreman;  overseer; 
captain.     (Lucas) 

Cap  board.    Same  as  C.ip,  1.     (Steel) 

Cap  crimper.    Bee  Orimper. 

Cape  diamond.  A  diamond  'of  yellow- 
ish tinge.     (Webster) 


Capel;  SapeL  1.  (Com.).  A 
posite  stone  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
hornblende  \ Raymond).  3ee  Gaple. 
2.  A  wall  of  a  lode:  so  called  hj 
Gpmish  miners,  and  chiefly  when 
the  country  closely  adjacent  to  the 
lode  itself  has  been  more  or  less  al- 
tered by  those  chemical  agendes 
under  the  influence  of  which  the 
latter  was  formed.  Also  called  CkCb. 
In  the  United  States,  Casing  is  some- 
times used  synonomously.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Capela  (Mex.).  A  strap  passing  over 
a  man*8  shoulders  from  handles  of  a 
wheelbarrow.     (Dwight) 

Capella  (Sp.).  A  cupelling  fumaoeL 
(Raymond) 

Capollina  (Mex.).  In  the  patio  proc- 
.ess,  the  bell-shaped  vessel,  campana, 
of  copper  or  iron  beneath  which  the 
amalgam  is  distilled  (Halse).  Bee 
Pifia,  L 

Capel  lode  (CJom.).  A  lode  composed 
of  hard  unpromising  felspathic  min- 
erals containing  minute  particles  of 
chlorite   (Power).    Bee  also  Cap^ 

Gape  mby.  A  rubyrred  garnet  found 
associated  with  diamonds  In  the 
South  African  diamond  mines.  (Oen- 
turv) 

Capemza  (Peru).  An  iron  or  earthen 
cylinder,  placed  over  amalgam  in 
distilling,  80  that  the  open  lower  end 
is  in  water,  into  which  the  coiidens- 
ing  mercury  drops.     (Dwight) 

Capet  (Scot).  Movable  sides  and 
ends  put  on  a  hutch,  wagon,  or  car 
to  increase  its  capacity  (Barrow- 
man).    Compara  Bustle,  2. 

Cap  head  (Eng.).  A  top  for  an  air- 
box  used  in  shaft  sinking.  (Bain- 
>^ridge) 

Capillarity.  The  peculiar  action  bj 
which  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  wher  ^ 
it  is  in  contact  with  a  solid  (as  in  a 
capillary  tube)  is  elevated  or  de- 
pressed. Capillarity  d^>ends  on  the 
relative  attraction  of  the  molecules 
of  the  liquid  for  each  other  and  for 
those  of  the  solid.  Bee  also  Surface 
tension.    (Webster) 

Capillary.  Resembling  a  hair;  flne^ 
minute;  having  a  very  small  bore. 
(Webster) 

Capillary  pyrites.  Same  as  Milleriteu 
(Standard) 

Capltac&o  (Braz.).  A  poll  tax,  or  a 
tax  fixed  according  to  the  number 
of  men  employed  In  mines.    (Halse) 
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Gaidtan;  Capatai  (Mex.).  A  mine  cap- 
tain; C  de  patio,  a  snrfaoe  boss. 
(Dwlght) 

Gapitaaa  (Peni).  A.  hemispherical 
stone  vessel,  2  feet  In  diameter,  for 
washing  palp.    (Hals6) 

Gaple.  (Ck>m.).  A  hard  rock  lining 
tin  lodes  (Duryee)     See  aUo  GapeL 

Caponaso  (Mex.).  A  blow  on  tne  hand 
of  the  man  holding  a  drill,  due 'to 
fktilt  of  atrlker.     (Dwlght) 

Gaporal  (Sp.  Am.).  One  who  snper- 
Yises  laborers;  a  boss.     (Standard) 

Oapote.  1.  (Mex.).  The  bell-shaped 
iron  cover  fitting  over  the  capeUina^ 
in  retorting  to  confine  the  heat 
(Dwight) 

8.  (Oolom.)     A  superficial  layer  of 
vegetal  earth.     (Halse) 

Capotera  (Golom.).  A  shallow  placer. 
(Halse) 

Cappeaa  fnrnaee.  A  modification  of 
the  Ropp  ]farnace  for  calcining  sul- 
phide ore.     (Ingalls,  p.  96) 

Capped  quarts.  A  variety  of  quartz 
containing  thin  layers  of  clay. 

Capper.  In  brlckmaking,  the  roan  who 
receives  the  filled  molds  as  they 
come  from  a  brick  machine;  a 
molder.     ( Standard ) 

Cappice  (Aust).  A  horizontal  stick 
of  timber  or  bar  of  steel  used  for 
supporting  a  weak  roof  (Power). 
A  variation  of  Gap  or  Gap  piece. 

Cap  pieee.  Same  as  Gap,  1.  In  Ar- 
kansas, usually  a  piece  of  wood 
split  from  a  log.     (Steel) 

Capping.  1.  The  name  given  to  a 
method  by  which  the  flow  of  a 
spouting  oil  well  is  stopped  or  re- 
stricted. When  a  very  strong  dis- 
charge of  petroleum  is  expected, 
strong  valves  are  attached  to  the 
casing,  which  permit  the  flow  to  be 
controlled,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
these  valves  from  being  blown 
away,  they  are  firmly  anchored  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  long,  hea^ 
bolts.     (Mitzakia) 

2.  The  separation  of  a  block  of 
stone  along  the  plane  of  the  bedding 
(Bowles) 

S.  Sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Over-burden.    4.  See  CSap,  1. 

Cap  pot  In  glass  making,  a  crucible 
having  a  lid  or  cap.     ((Jentury) 

Cap  rock.     1.  Barren  vein  matter,  or 
a  pinch  in  a  vein,  supposed  to  over-  '^ 
lie  ore.     (Rfiymond) 
1  (Ark.)      A   hard  layer  of   rock, 
visually  sandstone,  a  short  distance 
above  a  coal  seam.    (Steel) 


1.  The  layer  of  rock  next  overlying 
ore,  generally  of  barren  vein  mate- 
rial     (Webster) 

CapsaL     A  capa^tan.     (Standard) 

Cap  ilK  The  upper  horizontal  beam 
In  the  timber  framing  of  a  bridge, 
viaduct,  etc.     ((}entury) 

Capstan,  a  vertical  axle  usea  for 
heavy  hoisting,  and  worked  by  hori- 
zontal arms  or  bars.  (G.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Capstan  bar.  One  of  tbe  levers  by 
which  a  capstan  Is  worked.  (Web- 
ster) 

Capstone.  In  masonry,  the  uppermost 
or  finishing  stone  of  a  structure. 
(Gentury) 

Captuia  (Max.).  A  blasting  cap. 
(Dwight) 

Captain  ((yom.  and  Wales).  The  offi- 
cial in  immediate  charge  of  the  work 
in  a  mine  (Raymond).  See  Mine 
captain. 

Captain  dresser  (Bng.).  A  manager  of 
oze-dressing  plant    (Balnbridge) 

Capuli  (Peru).  A  kind  of  wood  for 
mine  timbering.     (Halse) 

Oar.  1.  A  vehicle  adapted  to  the  rails 
of  a  railroad.  A  vehicle  moved  on 
wheels.  X Webster) 
8.  A  vehicle  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  coal  or  ore  along  the  gang- 
ways or  haulage  roads  of  a  ml  no 
(G.  andM.  M.  P.).  Also  called  Mine 
car,  Tram  ear,  Tub,  Wagon,  and 
Mine  wagon. 

Cara  (Sp.).  The  focet  of  a  crystal. 
(Dwight) 

Caracas  (O>lom.).  Thin,  hard  layer 
of  gray  or  reddish  clay,  between  the 
bed  rock  and  pay  gravel.    (Halse) 

Caraeol  (Mex.).  A  curved,  spiral,  or 
shell-like  structure  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain silver  ores  of  San  Dimas,  Du- 
rango.     (Halse) 

Caraoolite.  A  colorless,  1  ydrous,  lead- 
sodium  chlorosulphate,  perhaps  Pb- 
(0H)Cl.NaiS04,  Occurs  as  crystal- 
talline  incrustations.    (Dana) 

Caracoly.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  used  first  by  the  Garibs  in 
making  omamenta    (Standard) 

Carat  1.  A  unit  employed  in  weigh- 
ing diamonds,  and  equal  to  3}  troy 
grains  (205  mg.).  A  carat-grain  Is 
one-fourth  of  a  carat.  The  inter- 
national metric  carat  (abbr.  G.  M.) 
of  200  mg.  has  (1913)  been  made  the 
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Standard  In  Oreat  Britain,  France, 
Qtonnany,  Holland,  and  the  United 
Btatea  (Webster).  8.  A  term  em- 
ployed to  distingalsh  the  flneneM 
of  a  Kold  alloy,  and  mining  one- 
twenty-fourth.  Fine  gold  is  24-oarac 
gold.  Goldsmiths'  standard  is  22 
carats  fine,  i.  e.,  contains  22  parts 
gold,  1  copper,  and  1  silver.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Oaiat-goods.  Parcels  of  diamonds 
which  are  of  an  average  weight  of 
about  one  c^rat  each.    ((Century) 

Carbeaei.  The  components  of  the 
bitumen  in  petroleum,  petroleum 
products,  malthas,  asphalt  cements, 
and  solid  native  bitumens,  which  are 
soluble  in  carbon  dlsulphide,  but 
insoluble  in  carbon  tetrachloride. 
See  aleo  Asphaltene  and  Petrolene. 
(Bacon) 

Carbide.  1.  A  binary  compound  of  car- 
bon with  some  other  element  (Web- 
ster). 8.  A  commercial  term  for  cal- 
cium carbide  used  in  miner's  lamps. 

Carbide  of  tilieoa.  An  artificial  abra- 
sive made  by  fusing  coke,  sand,  salt 
and  sawdust  in  electric  furnaces. 
Discovered  in  an  attempt  to  make 
artificial  diamonds  (Pike).  See 
Carborundum  . 

CarbpeoaL  A  pulverul^t  product  ob- 
tained by  distilling  coal  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  It  ha^  but  little 
resemblance  to  coke,  but  it  ignites 
more  readily,  supposedly  because  of 
the  occlusion  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  oxygen.  (Min.  and  Set 
Press,  vol.  117,  pp.  471  and  481.) 

Carbodynamite.  A  form  of  dynamite 
in  which  fine  charcoal  is  used  as  the 
absorbent     (Webster) 

Carbohydrate.  Any  of  a  group  of  eom- 
pounds»  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  and  characterized 
by  containing  .six  or  a  multiple  of  rix 
carbon  atoms  combined  with  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion to-  form  water.     (Webster) 

Carbolate.  A  salt  of  carbolic  acid. 
(Webster) 

Carbolle.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from  carbon  and  oil ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  coal-tar  oil.     (Standard) 

Carbolie  aeid.  A  white  crystalline 
deliquescent  compound,  CwH».OH, 
with  a  burning  taste  and  odor  re- 
sembling that  of  creosote.  It  is  a 
caustic  poison.    (Standard) 

Carbollte.  A  by-product  in  iron 
smelting,  consisting  of  calcium- 
aluminum-silicon  carbide,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  calcium  carbide. 
(Standard) 


Carb6n  (Max.).  1.  Charcoal.  A]» 
called  Carbdn  de  lefia.  8.  C.  ie 
piedro,  mineral  coal;  C.  croto,  cok- 
ing coal;  C.  de  gae,  gas  coal;  C 
pardo,  lignite  or  brown  coal ;  C  .aaooi, 
noncoking  coal.  S.  Graphite.  (Halae) 

Carbon.  An  elementary  substance  oc- 
curring native  as  the  diamond  and 
also  as  graphite  or  black  lead  and 
fbrmlng  a  constituent  of  coal,  pe- 
troleum, asphalt,  limestone  and  other 
cartwnates,  and  all  organic  com- 
pounds. Symbol,  C,  atomic  weight, 
12.0.  Spe<^c  gravity,  1.7  to  S.a 
(Webster) 

Carboaa  (Com.).  An  irregular  de- 
posit or  impregnation  of  tin  ore, 
found  in  connection  with  a  tin  lode. 
(Raymond) 

Carboaaoeous.  Coaly,  containing  car- 
bon or  coaL  Especially  shale  or 
rock  containing  small  particles  of 
cartwn  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  mass.    (Steel) 

Carboaado  (Bras.).  A  black  or  dark- 
colored  diamond,  occurring  in  small 
irregular  rounded  nodules.    (Halae) 

Carbonate.  1.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbonic  add  with  a  base, 
t.  Any  ore  coQtalning  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lead  cartonate.  See  also 
Carbonates,  1. 

Carboaated  tpriagi.  Springs  of  water, 
containing  carbon  dioxide  gas.  They 
are  very  conmion,  especialljc  in  vol- 
canic countries ;  and  sometimes  con- 
tain so  much  gas,  that  if  a  little 
sugar  be  thrown  into  the  water  it 
effervesces  like  soda  water.  (0>m- 
stock) 

Carbonated  ttoae.  An  artificial  stone 
In  the  manufacture  of  which  steam 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  used  to  has- 
ten hardening.     (Standard) 

Carbonate  of  barium.    See  WItherite. 

Carbonate  of  oaloium.  See  Caldam 
carbonate ;  aleo  Calcite. 

Carbonate  of  stroatiiua.  See  Strontian- 
Ite. 

Carboaatei.  1.  The  common  term  in  the 
West  for  ores  containing  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  carbonate  of  lead. 
They  are  sometimes  earthy  or  ocher- 
ons  (soft  carbonates),  sometimes 
granular  and  comparatively  free 
from  iron  (sand  carbonates),  and 
sometimes  compact  (hard  carinm- 
ates).  Often  they  are  rich  in  silver 
(Raymond).  Salts  of  HjCQk 
t.  (Bng.)  Black,  Imperfectly  crys- 
tallized form  of  diamond  used  for 
rock  boring.    The  diamond  Is  set  <d 
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a  bit  wblch,  as  It  tarns,  cats  tbe 
rock  In  an  annular  form,  producing 
cores  (Gresley).  Bee  aUo  Carbon- 
ado. 

Oaibaaato  <Sp.).  Carbonate;  0.  4e 
Merro,  8|>athic  Iron.     (Halse) 

Csrboa  blaek.    A  name  for  lami^lack. 

Osrboa  dioxide.  A  heayy  colorless  Ir- 
resplrable  gas,  COt,  wblch  eztln- 
goishes  a  flame.  It  Is  formed  In 
mine  explosions  and  mine  fires  and 
forms  part  of  the  afterdamp. 

Csrbon  ditalphide.  A  clear  liquid,  CSi, 
of  very  disagreeable  odor. 

CarboAcrIa  (Sp.).  1.  A  coal  yard.  8. 
A  coal  shed.  S.  A  coal  mine.  See 
aleo  Hullera.     (Halse) 

Carbonero,    1.  (Mez.).   A  coke  or  coal 
wbeeler.     ( D  wight ) 
t.  (Sp.).    A  coal  miner.    S.  A  coal 
merchant    4.  A    colliery    or    coal 
mine.    iSfe^  alto  Hullera.    (Halse) 

Carboiiet    See  Briquet. 

Carbon  flame.  The  characteristic  white 
flame  caused  by  burning  carbon.  It 
iBSues  from  the  converter  only  when 
all  the  silicon  has  been  removed 
from  the  molten  iron.    (Webster) 

Carbonic  add  gas.  See  Carbon  di- 
oxide. 

Carboaie  oxide  gai.  See  Carbon  mo* 
nozide. 

(carboniferous.  In  the  nomenclature  of 
the  U.  S.  GJeologlcal  Survey,  and  in 
general  usage  as  well,  the  youngest 
of  Che  systems  Into  which  the  Paleo- 
solc  stjratlfied  rocks  are  divided ;  also 
the  corresponding  period  of  geologic 
time.     (La  Forge) 

Carboalte.  1.  A  native  coke,  occur- 
ring at  the  BdgehlU  mines,  near 
Richmond,  Ya. ;  It -Is  more  compact 
than  artificial  coke  and  some  va- 
rieties afford  bitumen.  (Bacon) 
S.  A  permiastble  explosive. 

(#arboalsatloa.  Tlie  process  of  con- 
verting to  carbon,  by  removing  other 
ingredients,  a  substance  containing 
carbon,  as  in  the  charring  of  wood 
or  the  natural  formation  of  anthra- 
cite.    (Raymond) 

(Strboalsed.  Converted  Into  carbon. 
(Hitchcock) 

Carbon  monoxide.  A  colorless,  odor- 
less gas,  CX).  It  Is  the  product  of 
Incomplete  combustion  of  carbon.  It 
bums  with  a  pale-blue  flame  form- 
ing OOh.  It  is  veiy  poisonous  to 
animals,  since  it  combines  with  the 


haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  expellbig 
oxygen  (Webster).  Also  known  as 
White  damp. 

Carboao  (Sp.).  The  element  carbon. 
(Dwight) 

Carbon  oIL  A  trade  name  for  kero- 
sene.    (Bacon) 

Carboaolite.  Wadsworth's  name  for 
carbonaceous  rocks.     (Kemp) 

Carbon  spar.  A  name  given  to  several 
mineral  carbonates,  as  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  zinc,  etc.    (Century) 

Carbon  spot.  A  black  spot  in*the  body 
of  a  diamond.     (Webster) 

Carbon  steeL  Steel  deriving  its  quali- 
ties from  carbon  chiefly,  without  the 
presence  of  other  alloying  elements 
(Webster).  Ordinary  steel,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  chrome  steel,  man- 
ganoRC  steel,  etc.  (Standard)  ^ee 
also  Simple  steel.  Compare  Alloy 
steel. 

Carbon  tube.  A  cylindrical  glass 
vessel  used  in  the  calorimetric  de- 
termination of  carbon  in  steel  (Web- 
ster.   £ie6  aUo  Combustion  tube. 

(Uirbonindum.  A  crystalline  com- 
pound, SiC,  consisting  of  silicon  and 
carbon.  It  is  produced  In  an  elec- 
tric furnace  and  used  as  an  abrasive 
(Webster).    Silicon  carbide. 

Carbomadam  maohiae.  A  machine 
provided  with  carborundum  wheels 
designed  to  cut  moldings,  cornices, 
balusters,  etc.,  from  stone.  (Bowles) 

Carboy.  A  large  globular  glass  bottle 
enclosed  in  a  box  or  in  wickerwork ; 
used  mainly  for  the  transportation 
of  corrosive  acids  and  the  like. 
(Standard) 

Carbuaele.  A  gem  of  a  deep-red  color, 
inclining  to  scarlet,  found  chiefly  in 
Bast  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the 
sun  it  looses  its  deep  tinge  and  be- 
comes the  color  of  burning  coaL 
Formerly  believed  to  be  capable  of 

'shining  in  darkness.  A  variety  of 
garnet,  though  the  nfime  includes* 
also  the  ruby  and  the  spinel.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Carburet.  A  combination  of  carbon 
with  a  metal  or  other  substance.  A. 
carbide.     (Webster) 

Carbureted  hydrogen.  Any  of  several 
gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogeh,  some  of  which  are  the 
constituents  of  illuminating  gas. 
(Webster)  Light  carbureted  hydro- 
gen is  methane  or  marsh  gas,  CH«. 
It  Is  the  chief  constituent  of  fire 
damp. 
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Carbnrizatloii.  The  process  of  Impart- 
ing carbon,  as  In  making  cement 
steel.    (Raymond) 

Carburo  (Mex.).    Carbide.     (Dwlgbt) 

C&reamo  (Sp.).  !•  A  drain  or  conduit 
for  carrying  slimea  2.  A  drain  in 
a  mine.  8.  (Mex.)  A  slime  pit  4. 
A  penstock.     (Halse) 

Oarofto  (Port).  A  matrix  in  which 
gold  occurs.     (Halse) 

C&reeL  1.  (Sp.)  The  timber  frame 
of  a  shaft.  2.  (Mex.)  Hitches  or 
steps  for  timbers.     (Halse) 

Card  concentrator.  A  table  made  of 
two  planes  having  a  flexible  Joint 
between  them  dividing  the  table  into 
two  nearly  equal  triangles,  forming 
a  diagonal  line  along  which  concen- 
trates separate  from  the  tailings. 
(Liddell) 

Cardenilla  (Mex.).  l^roustlte;  ruby 
silver.     (Halse) 

CardeniUo  (Mex.).  Verdigris. 
(D  wight) 

Cardiglio  marble  (It).  A  gray,  cloud- 
ed variety  of  marble  obtained  for 
ornamental  purposes  from  the  Island 
of  CJorslca.     (Page) 

Cardinal   points.'   The   four   principal 
points   of   the   compass,   as   North,  > 
South,  East  and  West     (Webster) 

Car  damper.  A  mechanical  device  for 
tilting  a  railroad  hopper  or  gondola 
car  over  sidewise  and  emptying  its 
contents.    (Wlllcox) 

Carena  (Sp.).  An  upright  stanchion 
for  supporting  machinery.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Carga.  1.  (Mex.)  A  charge,  as  for  a 
furnace.  A  mule  load,  generally  of 
300  lbs.  Avoir.,  but  variable  in  dif- 
ferent places.  C  de  arra$tre,  a 
charge  for  an  arrastre;  usually 
about  200  lbs.  Avoir.  (Dwight) 
2.  C  real,  a  land  tax.  8.  (Oolom.) 
Stones,  pebbles,  and  gi'avel  occur- 
ring in  placers.  4.  (Peru)  Ovef- 
burden  Of  a  placer  mine.    (Halse) 

Cargada  (Golom.).  A  placer  contain- 
ing many  large  stones.     (Halse) 

Cargador  (Mex.).  One  who  feeds  a 
furnace;  an  ore  carrier;  a  porter. 
(Dwight) 

Cargadora     (Sp.    Am.).    1.  The    first 
washing  trough  (Lucas). 
2.  A    charging    vat     (Halse).    Bee 
alio  Tina. 

Cargar  (Mex.).  To  charge  a  furnace 
(Dwight).    To  feed  a  mill. 


Cargo  (Peru).  The  first  portion  of 
mercury  added  to  an  amalgamatton 
charge.     (Dwight) 

CUtrgaero.    1.  (Mex.)     A  charger    for 
a  furnace.     (Dwight) 
2.  ((!]!olom.)      Stones,   pebbles,    etc.* 
taken  from  placer  workings  In  or- 
der to  extract  the  gold.    (Halse) 

Car  liaal.  An  endless  chain  or  cable 
arranged  to  haul  the  cars  automati- 
cally up  a  slope,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  cars  may  travel  by  gray- 
Ity.     (Steel) 

Cailnate  fold.  In  geology,  an  iso- 
clinal fold  (Standard).  £fe«  aUo 
Isoclinal. 

Carinthian  famaoe.  1.  A  small  rever- 
beratory  furnace  with  inclined 
hearth,  in  which  lead  ore  is  treated 
by  roasting  and  reaction,  wood  be- 
ing the  usual  fuel.  (Raymond) 
2.  A  zinc-distillation  furnace  with 
small  vertical  retorts.  (Ingalla,  p. 
393.) 

Carinthian  proceu  (sometimes  spelled 
Corinthian).  A  metallurgical  method 
for  treating  lead  ore,  the  character- 
istics of  which  are :  The  8malinessx>f 
the  charge,  the  slow  roasting,  so 
thi^t  for  every  part  of  lead  sulphide 
one  part  of  sulphate  and  at  least 
two  of  oxide  are  formed,  the  low 
temperature  at  which  all  of  the 
operations  are .  carried,  on,  and  the 
aim  to  extract  all  the  lead  in  the 
reverberatory.  The  hearth  Is  in- 
clined toward  the  flue  and  the  lead 
is  collected  outside  of  the  furnace. 
(Hofman,  p.  88) 

Carlibad  twin;  Karlsbad.  A  twin  oc- 
curring in  the  monoclinic  system 
with  the  vertical  axis  as  the  twin- 
ning axis.     (Dana) 

Canneloite.  A  name  given  by  A.  (X 
Lawson  to  a  group  of  eruptive  rocks 
at  Carmelo  Bay,  Calit,,  which  are 
intermediate  between  the  basalts 
and  andesites.  They  range  in  silica 
from  52  to  60  per  cent,  have  augite 
and  plagioclase  for  phenocrysts; 
and  a  peculiar,  orthorhomblc,  hy- 
dra ted  silicate  of  .iron,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  soda,  which  is  a  second- 
ary mineral  after  some  original, 
probably  olivine.  The  secondary 
mineral  has  been  called  Iddlngsita     i 

(Kemp) 

I 

Carmichel-Bradf  ord  prooets.  See  Blast-     > 
roasting. 

Oarmin  (Sp.  Am.).  Ore  containing  • 
large  amount  of  oxide  or  carbonatt 
of  iron  (Lucas).  Golorados ;  gotftn. 
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teaiilt^  A  carmiDA  to  tile-red 
ked-lron-areeDate,  perhape  PUAiiOt.- 
]0FeA8O«.  Found  In  clneten  of  fine 
needles;  alio  In  fplieroidal  forma. 
(Dana) 

Canallite.  A  massive,  granular, 
greasy,  milk-white,  soluble,  hydrona, 
macnesium-potasaiam  chloride, 
KMsCUeH^,  cryatalising  in  the 
orthorhombic  system.    (Ihana) 

Came  de  Taea  (Pern).  Ooarse-grained 
galena,  generally  mixed  with  gray 
copperore.     (Dwight) 

CuaeUaa.  One  of  the  varieties  of 
chalcedony  originally  only  the  red, 
but  now  (1890)  of  any  color  (Boy. 
Oom.).  Alao  called  Cambay  atone, 
fh>m  that  locali^  in  India. 

Canotite.  A  canary-yellow  mineral, 
somewhat  yariable  in  composition, 
oontainlng  nranlnm  and  vanadlnm, 
with  either  or  both  lime  and  potash. 
Is  ordinarily  a  mixture  of  true 
camotite  2nOi.Vi(VKsO+xHsO,  and 
tyoyamunite,  2UOfe.ytOs.GaO+xHiO. 
la  radioactiYe  and  ia  need  as  a 
source  of  radium.  (U.  8  QeoL 
Bur?.) 

Caraofs  eyele.  An  ideal  heat-engine 
cycle  in  which  the  working  fluid 
goes  through  the  four  following  suc- 
cessive operationa.  (a)  Isothermal 
expansion  to  a  desired  point;  (b) 
adlabatic  expansion  to  a  desired 
point;  (c)  isothermal  compression 
to  such  a  point  that  (d)  adlabatic 
compression  brings  It  ba'ck  to  its 
initial  state.     (Webster) 

Caraot's  fanotioa.  A  relation  between 
tbe  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a 
Bource  of  heat,  and  the  work  which 
can  be  done  by  it    (Webster) 

Caromb^  (Braz.).  In  placer  mining, 
a  shallow*  wooden  box  for  carrying 
gravel,  and  also  for  use  in  draining 
levels.     (Halse) 

Caipet  A  bituminous  surface  of  ap- 
preciable thickness,  generally  formed 
on  top  of  a  roadway  by  the  aplica- 
tion  of  one  or  ihore  coats  of  bitumi- 
nous material  with  gravel,  sand,  or 
stone  chipe  added  (Bacon).  Also 
called  Blanket 

Carpimtero  (Sp.).  A  carpenter.  (Mln. 
Jonr.) 

Carquaise.  An  annealing  arch  for 
plate  glasa.     (Standard) 

Cttradk  (Bng.).    Bee  Capel. 

Carraaa  (Peru).  Lighc  rawhide  shovel 
for  throwing  taquia  into  a  f umaca 
(Dwight) 


Chnanelie  (Ooloms.)^  V  DeoonttimA 
country  vodc;  geherally  granlte» 
carrying  auriferoua  pyrite;  8.  Soft, 
shaly  or  schistose  country  rock  Ui 
Which  the  velna  are  unproductlYe. 
(Halse) 

Oarrara  marble.  A  general  name  given 
to  all  the  marbles  quarried  near  Oar* 
rara,  Italy.  The  prevailing  colore 
are  white  to  bluiah,  or  white  with 
blue  veins ;  a  fine  grade  of  statuary 
marble  is  here  included.     (Merrill) 

Carraaoal  ( Hex. ) .  Honey  -  combed 
quartz,  generally  barren.    (Dwight) 

Carreira  (Sp.).   A  quarry.  (Standard) 

Carrera  (Mex.).  A  stroke,  as  of  a 
piston.     (Dwight) 

Carrero  (Max.).  A  charge-wheeler;  a 
tranmier.     (Dwight) 

(Sarreta  (Sp.)  A  wagon,  cart,  or 
wheelbarrow.     (Halae) 

Carretero  (Sp.).   A  tramme^.    (Lucas)' 

Carretilla;  CarriUo  de  maao  (Sp.).  A 
wheelbarrow.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Carriage  (Eng.).  See  Sl(^>e  cage; 
uUao  Oarrlgal. 

Oar  rider.  A  brakeman  or  laborer  em- 
ployed to  ride  on  car  to  the  dumper, 
or  on  cars  pushed  from  cradle,  to 
apply  brake  and  prevent  hard 
bumping  (Wnicox).  A  blast  fur- 
nace term. 

Carrier.  A  catalytic  by  whose  agency 
a  transfer  of  some  element  or  group 
is  effected  from  one  comi>ound  to 
another.     (Webster) 

Carrigal  (Scot).  A  wheeled  bogie  or 
platfona  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
cars  or  tubs,  in  a  level  position,  on  a 
highly-inclined  roadway.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Carrileros  (Sp.).  Ore  carriers.  (Mln. 
Jour.) 

Carrillo  (Sp.).  1.  A  small  cart  SL 
C,  de  mano,  a  wheelbarrow.  S.  A 
pulley  block.  (Halse) 

Carrizo  (Max.).  A  small  hole  in  rock 
for  a  wooden  plug.  '  See  also  CAio- 
col6n.     (Dwight) 

Carro  (Max.).  A  charging  buggy; 
mine  car.     (Dwight) 

Carrot  (Bng.).  A  solid  cylindrical 
specimen  or  core  cut  in  a  borehole. 
(Gresley) 

Carry.  1.  (Scot)  The  thickness  of 
roof  rock  taken  down  in  working  a 
seam.  S.  The  thickness  of  seam 
which  can  be  conveniently  taken 
down  at  one  working.  (Barrowman) 
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Carryliig  gate  (Derb.)-  The  main 
haulage  road  in  a  mine.     (Hooson) 

Carte.  A  Scottish  term  applied  to  the 
flat  lands  in  valleys.     (St  John) 

Cart  1.  (Scot)  A  measure  of  12 
cwt  of  screened  coal  (but  in  prac- 
tice varying  from  12  to  15  cwts.), 
by  which  miners  were  formerly 
paid.  ( Barrowman ) 
8.  (Som.,  S.  Wales)  A  tram  with 
or  without  wheels  for  conveying 
coal  undergrcund  in  thin  seams. 
(Gresley) 

Carting  (Som.).  Hauling  coal  under- 
ground in  thin  seams.     (Gresley) 

Cartographic.  Pertaining  to  a  map. 
In  geology  a  cartographic  unit  is  a 
rock  or  group  of  rocks  that  is  shown 
on  a  geologic*  map  by  a  single  color 
or  pattern.     (Ransome) 

Carton.  A  pasteboard  box  containing 
high  explosives,  blasting-caps,  or  elec- 
tric blasting  caps,  a  number  of  which 
are  packed  in  a  wooden  case  for 
shipment     (Du  Pont) 

Cartridge  1.  A  cylindrical,  waterproot 
paper  shell,  filled  with  high  explo- 
sive and  closed  at  both  ends  (Du 
Pont).  Used  in  blasting. 
8.  Short  cylinders  (about  4  inches 
long  and  2^  inches  in  diameter >  of 
highly  compressed  caustic  lime  made 
with  a  groove  along  the  side,  used 
in  breaking  down  coal.  See  also 
Lime  cartridge.     (Gresley) 

Cartridge  pin.  A  round  stick  of 
wood  on  which  the  paper  tube  for 
the  blasting  cartridge  is  formed. 
(Greene) 

Car  trimmer.  A  person  who  adjusts 
the  load  in  a  railroad  or  mine  car. 
(Steel) 

Cart  trade  (Som.).    See  Land  sale. 

Cartncho  (Mex.).  Explosive  cartridge. 
(D  wight) 

Carving  (Leic).  1.  A  wedge-shaped 
vertical  cut  or  cutting  at  the  side  of 
a  stall.  2.  An  airway  between  the 
solid  and  a  pack  wall.     (Gresley) 

Cata  (Sp.).  House;  O.  de  fundicidn, 
a  smeltery;  0.  de  moneda,  a  miut 
(Halse) 

Casar  metalet  (Peru).  To  mix  ores 
for  amalgamation  or  smelting. 
(D  wight) 

Casoajal  (Sp.).  A  gravel  pit  (Cro- 
futt) 


Caseajero  (Colom.).  An  alluvial  mine 
already  worked  but  which  still  con- 
tains gold.     (Halse) 

Catoajo.  1.  (Mex.)  Gravel;  waste 
rock;  oxidized  ftee- milling  ore. 
(Dwlght) 

8.  (Peru)  A  large  pocket  of  ore 
containing  native  silver  in  quartz 
mixed  with  yellow  ocherous  clay. 
(Halse) 

Casealho  (Braz.).  1.  (hoarse,  gold- 
bearing  gravel  and  sand  and  sub- 
angular  rocks  embedded  in  a  fer- 
ruginous clay.  2.  A  mixture  of  clay 
and  quartzose  gravel  found  in  river 
beds,  and  containing  diamonds. 
(Halse) 

C&seara  (Spain).  Copper  precipitate 
obtained  from  mine  water;  cement 
copper.     (Lucas) 

Case.  1.  A  small  fissure,  admitting 
water  into  the  mine  workings. 
(Raymond) 

2.  One  of  the  frames,  of  four  pieces 
of  plank  each,  placed  side  by  side 
to  form  a  continuous  lining  in  gal- 
leries run  on  loose  earth.    (Webster) 

3.  A  wooden  box  In  which  dynamite, 
cartons  of  electric  blasting  caps, 
boxes  of  blasting  caps  or  coils 
of  fuse  are  shipped.    (Du  Pont) 

Case  book  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  book  kept 
at  a  colliery  in  which  the  name  and 
description  of  every  horse  or  pony 
which  is  off  work  for  24  hours,  or 
longer,  and  the  driver's  name,  is 
entered'.     ( Gresley ) 

Cased  tin  (Eng.).  Fine  tin  ore  that  is 
retreated  by  a  gentle  current  of  wa- 
ter flowing  over  the  frame  or  table. 
(Hunt) 

Case  harden.  To  convert  iron  sui)€r- 
ficially  Into  steel  by  partial  cementa- 
tion; as  case-hardened  steel.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Case  hardening.  A  process  of  harden- 
ing (iron  or  steel)  by  carbonizing 
the  surface  ,thus  converting  soft  iron 
into  steel  or  mild  steel  into  hard 
steel  to  a  depth  depending  on  the 
length  of  treatment  This  is  com- 
monly effected  by  cementation  with 
charcoal  or  other  cart>onaceous  ma- 
terial, but  for  a  mere  skin  of  steel  a 
short  treatment  with  fused  potas- 
sium cyanide  suffices.     (Webster) 

Case  markings.  The  letters  or  figures 
stenciled  or  printed  on  the  front  of 
a  case  containing  explosives  indicat- 
ing the  size,  weight  kind,  sti*ength, 
date,  and  place  of  manufacture 
(Du  Pont) 
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Ouet  of  tpar  (Eng.).  Intersecting 
▼eins  of  quartz.     (Bfiinbridge) 

Caih  (Som.).  Soft  shale  or  bind  In 
coal  mines.     (Gresley) 

Cashy  blaet  (Scot).  Soft  coaly  blaes 
with  little  coherence.     ( Bar rownian ) 

Casing.  1.  (Ck>rn.)  A  partition  or 
brattice,  made  of  casing  plank,  in  a 
shaft  2.  (Pac.)  Zones  of  material 
altered  by  vein  action,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  unaltered  country  rock 
and  the  vein  (Raymond).  See  aUo 
CSapel,  Gouge,  and  Selvage. 

3.  Steel  or  iron  tubing  used  to  case 
an  oil  or  gas  well.     (Nat  Tube.Oo.) 

4.  (Ohio)  A  local  term  applied  to 
thin  slabs  of  sandstone  that  split 
ont  between  closely  spaced  Joints. 
(Bowles) 

Casing  elampt.  Instruments  generally 
manufactured  from'  wrought  iron, 
and  used  for  raising  or  I6wering 
casing.  They  are  made  in  two 
pieces  held  by  heavy  bolts,  which  fit 
Into  corresponding  holes,  on  the 
Bides  of  the  clamps.  In  Canada, 
heavy  wooden  clamps  are  used  in- 
stead of  iron  ones.     (Mitzakls) 

Casing  cutters.  Instruments  used  in 
oil  fields  for  cutting  casing  prior  to 
raising  it  to  the  surface,  after  the 
completion  of  a  well.     (Mitzakls) 

Casing  dog.  In  well  bdring,  a  fishing 
instrument  provided  with  serrated 
pieces  or  dogs  sliding  on  a  wedge, 
to  grip  severed  casing;  also  called 
Boll  dog;  Casing  spear.  (Nat  Tube 
Co.) 

Casing  elevatori.  In  well-boring,  a  de- 
vice consisting  of  two  semi-circular 
clamps,  with  a  chain  link  on  either, 
that  are  hinged  together  at  one  end 
and  secured  by  a  latch  at  the  other. 
Used  for  raising  and  lowering  cas- 
ing. See  also  Casing  dog.  (Nat. 
Tube  Co.) 

Casing  fitting.  A  fitting  threaded 
with  a  casing  thread.  (Nat.  Tube 
Co.) 

Casing  head.  1.  A  fitting  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  casing  of  a  well  to 
separate  oil  and  gas,  to  allow  pump- 
ingt  and  cleaning  out  well,  etc.  It 
may  have  several  lateral  outlets, 
through  which  the  flow  of  the  oil 
can  be  controlled  and  led  away  to 
reservoirs  by  mean  of  pipes  2.  In 
well  boring,  a  heavy  mass  of  iron 

.  screwed  into  the  top  of  a  string  of 
casing  to  take  the  blows  produced 
when  driving  the  pipe.  Also  called 
IMve  head.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 


Castag-head  gas.  Natural  gas  ri'^h  In 
oil  vapors.  So  named  as  it  la  usu- 
ally collected,  or  separated  from  the> 
oil,  at  the  casing  head.  Frequently 
called  Combination  gas  or  Wet  gaa. 

Casing  of  a  reef  (Aust).  The  abnor- 
mal vein  stuff  abutting  on  the  solid 
reef  (Duryee).    See  al$o  Casing,  2. 

Casing  ihoe.  A  circular  steel  instru- 
ment having  a  cutting  edge,  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  each  column  of  casing^ 
to  strengthen  the  casing,  whea 
driven  into  the  ground.     (Mitzakls) 

Caiing  ipear.  An  instrument  used 
for  recovering  casing  which  has  ac- 
cidently  fallen  into  the  well.  The 
"bull  dog,"  which  is  the  moat  simple- 
form  of  casing  spear,  consists  of  a 
steel  body  tapered  at  the  top,  on 
which  slide  two  steel  segments  with 
serrated  edges.  When  lowered  in- 
side the  casing  to  be  recovered  the- 
steel  segments  are  pushed  upward,, 
along  the  narrow  part  of  the  body,, 
but  when  raised,  the  segments  re- 
main stationary,  and  the  weight  of 

.  the  casing  forces  the  thicker  part  to- 
exercise  a  pressure  on  the  segments 
forcing  them  outward.  The  greater 
the  pull,  the  greater  is  the  corre- 
sponding lateral  pressure  (Mit- 
zakls).   Also  called  Casing  dog. 

Caslterita  (Mex.).  The  tin  oxide,  cas-^ 
siterite.     (Dwight) 

CasqniUo  (Mex.).  A  blasting  cap. 
(Dwight) 

Caisel  brown;  Cassel  earth.  A  brown 
pigment  of  varying  permanence,  con- 
sisting of  Impure  lignite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Casserole.  A  small  round  dish  ^ith 
a  handle ;  usually  of  porcelain.  Used 
in  chemical  laboratories.    (Webster) 

Casslnite.  A  feldspar  from  Delaware- 
county,  Penn.,  containing  several 
per  cent  of  baryta.      (Century) 

Caiiiterlte.  Tin  oxide,  SnO».  0>n- 
tains  79  per  cent  tin.  The  mineral 
from  which  practically  all  tin  is 
obtained.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Cast  1.  The  form  of  a  fossil  preserved 
in  some  substance  which  has  filled 
the  space  left  by  tiie  fossil.  (Lowe) 
2.  To  form  in  a  particular  shape- 
by  pouring  molten  metal  into  a  mold 
and  letting  it  harden.  8.  To  fonn 
by  throwing  up  earth;  to  emit  or 
give  out     (Webster) 

Cait-after-cait  (Corn.).  The  throwing 
up  of  ore  from  one  platform  to  an- 
other successively.  See  fUso  Sham- 
bles.   ( Raymond  > 
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Castanlte,  A  chestnut-brown  hydrous 
ferric  sulphate,  FeiOa2SOt.lOHsO. 
(Dana) 

Castaways.  Sterile  veinstone. 
(Power) 

Cattellaao  (Mex.).  1.  A  small  furnace 
about  48  Inches  high,  10  inches 
square,  used  for  lead  smelting.  Prob- 
ably Introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 
(D  wight) 
2.  An  ancient  Spanish  coin.     (Halse) 

Castellanot  powder.  A  kind  of  blast- 
ing powder  containing  nitroglycerin 
and  either  nitrobenzene  or  a  picrate, 
mixed  with  other  materials.  (Web- 
ster) 

Casteth  (Derb.).  Said  of  a  shaft  when 
air  issuing  from  it  on  a  cool  or 
frosty  morning  contains  visible 
vapor.     (Hooson) 

Cast  gate.  In  founding,  the  channel 
through  which  the  metal  is  poured 
into  a  mold.     ((Dentury) 

Casthole  (Derb.).  A  prospect  hole  not 
exceeding  about  nine  feet  deep,  the 
depth  from  which  waste  material 
may  be  thrown  by  hand.     (Hooson) 

€att  house.  The  buildlDo  in  which 
pigs  or  ingots  are  cast    (Raymond) 

Castlgar  (Mex.).  To  smooth  or  plane 
surfaces  of  rocks  or  <  boards. 
(Dwight) 

Castillite.  An  impure  variety  of  bor- 
nite,  containing  zinc,  lead,  and  silver 
sulphides.     (Dana) 

Castillo  (Mex.).  1.  The  frame  of  a 
stamp  mill.  2.  A  hoist;  a  pulley 
frame.    (Halse) 

Casting.  Pouring  or  drawing  fused 
metal  from  a  blast  furnace,  cupola, 
crucible,  converter,  or  ladle  Into 
molds.     (Raymond) 

Casting  copper.  Impure  copper  better 
suited  for  casting  Into  various  forms 
than  for  drawing  Into  wires  or  roll- 
ing into  sheets.    (Weed) 

Casting  ladle.  An  iron  ladle  with 
handles,  used  to  pour  molten  metal 
into  a  mold.     (Century) 

Casting  over.  A  quarryman's  term  for 
an  operation  consisting' of  making  a 
cut  with  a  steam  shovel,  which,  in- 
stead of  loading  the  material  on 
cars,  moves  it  to  one  side,  forming 
a  long  ridge.    (Bowles) 

Casting  pit  The  space  in  a  foundry 
in  which  the  molds  are  placed  and 
the  castings  made.  In  the  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  works  it  is  the 
space  utilized  for  casting  the  molten 


steel  into  the  cast-iron  ingot-nooldflL 
(Gentury) 

Casting  plate.  A  casting  table  used  In 
glass  making.     (Webster) 

Cast-iron.  Iron  which  has  been  cast, 
that  is  melted  and  run  into  a  mold 
in  which  it  assumes  the  desired 
form.  Most  cast-iron  is  pig  iron 
which  has  been  remelted  in  a  cu- 
pola furnace.  Iron  made  from  ore 
by  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace  is, 
in  fact,  cast-iron  and  its  properties 
are  not  altered  by  remelting,  but  it 
is  commonly  known  as  pig  iron,  or 
pig.     (CJentury) 

Castor.    Same  as  Castorite. 

Cast,  or  fusible  porcelain.  Same  as 
Cryolite  glass.  Called  also  Hot-cast 
porcelain.     (Standard) 

Castorite.  A  transparent  variety  of 
pelallte  that  crystallizes  in  the 
monoclinic  system.     (Dana) 

Cast  scrap.    Cast-iron  scrap. 

Cast  steeL  1.  Steel  which  has  been 
rendered  homogeneous  by  remelting 
in  crucibles  or  pots.  (Century) 
2.  Any  malleable  compound  of  iron 
produced  by  fusion,  including  both 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  as 
well  as  crucible  steel.     (Standard) 

Cast-weld.  To  weld  by  heating  as  if 
for  casting,  as  to  cast-weld  raiUt 
(Webster)  • 

Caswellite.  A  bronze,  copper-red,  al- 
tered mica  that  is  closely  related  to 
phlogopite.     (Standard) 

Cat;  Catch  earth  (So.  Staff.).  A  hard 
fire  clay.     (Gresley) 

Cata.     1.  (Sp.)      A  mine  denounced, 
but  unWorked.     (Raymond) 
2.  (Mex.)     A  prospect-hole,  or  pit. 
(Dwight) 
8.  (Braz.)     A  placer.     (Halse) 

Cataclasm.  A  breaking  or  rending 
asunder;  a  violent  disruption. 
(Standard) 

Cataclaftic.  Having  a  fragmental  tex- 
ture due  to  crushing  during  dynamic 
metamorphism :  said  of  certain 
metamorphic  rocks  (La  Forge). 
Compare  Autoclastlc. 

Cataclinal.  Extending  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip :  said  of  a  valley.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cataclysm.  1..  Any  overwhelming  flood 
of  water;  especially,  the  Noachian 
deluge.  2.  Any  violent  and  exten- 
sive subversion  of  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature;  an  extensive 
stratigraphic  catastrophe.  (Stand- 
ard) 
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CataelyiaAL    Bee  CktaxljEmic. 

Cataelysmie.  1.  Accompanied  with 
violet  disruption.  (Lowe) 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  cataclysm ;  chai^cterlzed  by  a 
cataclysm  or  cataclysms.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cataoorta  (Golom.).  A  prospecting 
trench ;  a  ditch.    (Halse) 

m 

m  , 

Catalan  forge.  A  forge,  with  a  tuydre, 
for  reducing  iron  ore,  with  char- 
coal, to  a  loup  of  wrought  iron;  a 
bloomery.  See  also  Champlain 
forge.     (Raymond) 

Catalyils.  Berzelius  describes  it  as  a 
decomposition  and  new  combination 
produced  among  the  proximate  and 
elementary  principles  of  one  or  more 
compounds  by  virtue  of  the  mere 
presence  of  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances which  do  i^ot  of  themselves 
enter  into  the  reaction.  (Ingalls, 
p.  194) 

Catalytie.  An  agent  employed  in  catal- 
ysis, as  platinum  black,  •aluminum 
chloride,  etc.     (Webster) 

Cat  and  elay  (Eng.).  Straw  and  clay 
worked  together,  laid  between  laths 
in  building  mud  walls.     (Webster) 

Catapleite.  A  llght-yellow  to  yel- 
lowish-brown, hydrous  silicate, 
H«(NasGa)Zp6i«0»,  crystallizing  in 
thin  tabular  hexagonal  prisms. 
(Dana) 

Catar;  Gatear.  1.  (Sp.).  To  search 
for  minerals.  2.  (Olom.).  To  pan; 
to  dolly.     (Halse) 

Catarinito.  A  native  alloy  of  iron  and 
nickel,  FeiNi.     (Standard) 

Catastrophe.  1.  In  geology,  a  sudden, 
violent  change  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  earth's  surface;  a 
cataclysm.  (Standard) 
2.  In  mining,  a  disaster  in  which 
many  lives  are  lost  or  much  property 
damaged,  as  by  a  mine  fire,  explo-. 
slon,  inrush  of  water,  etc. 

Catawbrite.  A  name  given  by  O. 
Lleber  to  a  rock  in  South  Caro- 
lina that  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
talc  and  magnetite.    (Kemp) 

Cat  bank  (Eng.).  An  iron  loop  placed 
on  th^  underside  of  the  center  of  a 
flat  corf  bow  (bucket  handle),  in 
which  to  insert  the  hook.  (Q.  G. 
Green  well) 

Cat  block.    A  pulley  block. 

Catchall.  A  tool  for  extracting  broken 
implements  from  drilled  wells. 
(Webster) 

Cateh  basin.  A-  reservoir  to  catch  and 
retain  surface  draina^.    (Webster) 


Cateh  eartji.      See  Oat 

Catelier.  1.  (Eng.).  A  safiety  or  dls* 
engaging  hook  for  prevention  of 
overwinding.  2.  (Leic.).  See  Cage 
■hut  8.  Strong  beams  in  mine 
shafts  to  catch  the  rods  of  pumps  in 
case  of  a  breakdown..    (Gresley) 

Oatehei.  1.  Catches  or  rests  placed,  on 
shaft  timbers,  to  hold  the  cage  when 
it  is  brought  to  rest  at  the  top,  bot- 
tom, or  any  intermediate  landing. 
Also  called  Latches,  Chairs,  Keeps 
or  Dogs.  2.  Stops  fitted  on  a  cage 
to  prevent  cars  from  running  oft 
(Woodson) 

8.  (Mid.)  Projecting  blocks  of  wood 
attached  to  pump  spears  to  prevent 
damage  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
(Oresley) 

catchment  area.  An  intake  area  and 
all  parts  of  the  drainage  basin  which 
drain  into  it     (Melnzer) 

Catchment  batia.  The  entire  area 
from  which  drainage  Js  received  by 
a  reservoir,  river,  or  the  like.  (Web- 
ster) 

Catch  pin  (Eng.).  A  strong  oak  or  iron 
pin  fixed  over  and  to  the  ends  of 
the  beam  of  a  pumping  engine, 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  broken 
spear,  prevents  damage  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  See 
also  Spring  beams.  (G.  C.  Green- 
well) 

Catch  pit  A  reservoir  for  saving  tail- 
ings from  reduction  works  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.).    A  catch  basin. 

Catch  scalTold  (JSng.).  A  platform  in 
a  shaft  a  few  feet  beneath  a  work- 
ing scaffold  to  be  used  in  case  of 
accident.     (Gresley) 

Cat  di»t  (Derb.).  1.  A  hard  fire  clay. 
2.  Coal  mixed  with  pyrite.  8.  A 
kind  of  earthy  scoria  not  unlike 
lava.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Cateador  (Mez.).  Prospector  (Dwight) 

Catear  (Sp.).  To  search  for  new 
mines.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Catco  (Sp.Am.).  Prospecting.  (Halse) 

Catcro  (Sp.).    A  prospector     (Halse) 

Cat  face.  A  miner's  term  f6r  glisten- 
ing balls  or  nodules  of  pyrite  In  the 
face  of  coal. 

Cat-faced  block  (N.  Y.  and  Penn.).  A 
bluestoue  quarryman's  term  for  a 
mass  of  waste  situated  between  two 
closely  spaced  open  Joints.  (Bqwles) 
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Cat  gold.  An  early  name  for  gold- 
colored  mica.     (Chester) 

Cathead.  1.  A  small  capstan.  8.  A 
broad-bully  hammer.  See  aUo  Bully. 
(Raymond) 

S.  (Prov.  Ecg.)  A  nodule  of  Iron- 
stone containing  fosslU.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cathode.  The  negative  terminal  of  an 
electric  source,  or  more  strictly,  the 
electrode  by  which  the  current 
leaves  the  electrolyte  on  its  way 
back  to  the  source.     (Webster) 

Cat  bole.  A  small  hole  dug  in  rock  for 
the  point  of  a  tripod  leg  of  a  ma- 
chine drill     (Gillette,  p.  99) 

Catllnlte;  Indian  pipettone.  A  red  clay 
found  in  southwestern  Minnesota 
and  formerly  used  by  the  Indians 
for  making  pipes.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Catoctin.  A  monadnock  or  residual 
mountain  or  ridge  which  preserves 
on  its  summit  a  remnant  of  an. old 
peneplain.     (La  Forge) 

Catogene.  A 'general  term  for  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  since  they  were 
formed  by  deposition  from  above,  as 
of  suspended  material.  Compare 
Anogene;  Hypogene. 

Catrake.  An  hydraulic  brake  or  con- 
troller of  a  Gornlsh  pumping  engine, 
first  introduced  by  Boulton  and 
Watt     (Gresley) 

Catrinet  (Mex.).  A  general  name 
given  by  Indians  to  foreigners,  and 
includes  Spaniards  {gachupines), 
French  igav€tcko$)  and  Germans^ 
English,  and  North  Americans 
(gringos).     (Halse> 

Cats  (^cot.).  Burnt  clay  used  for 
tamping  in  wet  strata.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Cat  salt  A  granulated  salt  formed 
from  the  bittern  or  leach  brine  used 
for  making  hard  soap.    (Century) 

Cat's  brain.  Sandstones  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  little  branching 
veins  of  calcite.     (Power) 

Cat't-eye.  A  greenish,  chatoyant,  va- 
riety of  chrysoberyl.     (Dana) 

Cat't-head  (Ireland).  A  nodule  of 
hard  gritstone  in  shale  (Ontury). 
Compare  Cathead,  3. 

Cat  silver.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  variety  of  silvery  mica.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Cat's  quarts.  1.  Same  as  Cat's-eye. 
g.  A  variety  of  quartz  containing 
fibers  of  asbestos.     (Standard) 


Cat-ttaae.  1.  (Scot).  A  conical  calm 
or  monolith  Supposed  to  mark  the 
locality  of  a  battle.  '  fi.  One  of  the 
upright  stones  which  supports  tlie 
grate  in  a  fireplace.     (Century) 

Cattermole  process.  A  flotation  proe> 
ess  in  which  a  quantity  of  oil,  vary- 
ing from  4  to  6  per  cent  and  2  per 
cent  soap  was  added  to  a  flowing 
pulp,  to  oil  the  sulphides  and  make 
them  stick  together,  forming  large 
and  heavy  granules.  T?iese  gran- 
ules are  heavy  enough  to  fall  to 
the  bottom  and  remain  in  a  pulp  cur- 
rent while  the  gangue  is  washecT 
away.  (Megraw,  p.  15 ;  T.  J.  Hoover^ 
p.  10) 

Catty.  L  An  East  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese weight  of  about  li  pounds 
Avoir.,  or  604.8  grama  (Waster) 
8.  (Straits  Set).  A  gold  weight 
which  equals  2.9818  lbs.  troy. 
(Lock) 

Cauce  (Mex.).  A  river  channel;  bed 
of  a  stream  or  river.     (Dwight) 

Cauf  (No.  of  Eng).  A  coal  bucket  or 
basket.  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.).  8ee^ 
aJio  Corf. 

Caak.     1.  (Eng.  Soot).     Chalk;  lime 
stone.     8.  An  English  miner*s  temk. 
for  barite,  or  heavy  spar  (Century). 
See  Cawk,  1  and  2. 

Cavld  (Scot).  A  dam  in  a  river;  a 
weir.     (Century) 

Cauldron;  Cauldron  bottoms  (So. 
Wales).  The  fossil  remains  of  the 
"casts"  of  the  trunks  x>f  sigillaria 
that  have  remained  vertical  above 
or  below  the  coal  seam  (C.  and  M. 
M.  P.).    See  Bell-mold. 

Caulk.  A  variation  of  Calk. 

Cuunoh.    See  Canch. 

Caunter-lode   (Com.).     A  vein  cours- 
ing   at    a    considerable    angle    to 
«     neighboring  veins.     (Raymond) 

Caustic.  Capable  of  destroying  the- 
texture  of  anything  or  eating  away 
its  substance  by  chemical  action^ 
burning;  corrosive.     (Webster) 

Caustie  ammonia.  Ammonia  as  a  ga^ 
or  in  solution.  ' 

Caustic  lime.  Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca* 
(OH)t,  or  slaked  lime. 

Caustic  potash.  Potassium  hydroxide^. 
KOH. 

Caustic  silver.    Silver  nitrate,  AgN(V 
Caustic  soda.   JSodlum  hyroxide,  NaOH» 
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Qftv<e.  1.  A  natural  cavity,  receas, 
chamber,  or  series  of  chambers  and 
galleries  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  within  a  mountain,  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  etc.;  sometimes  a  similar 
cavity  artiflcially  excaj^ated.  8.  Any 
bollow  cavity.  8.  A  cellar  or  under- 
ground /com.  4.  The  ash  pit  in  a 
glass  furnace.  (Standard) 
5.  The  partial  or  complete  falling  in 
of  a  mine.  Galled  also  Cave-in. 
(Weed) 

Cave  depotitf.  Irregular  deposits  of 
material  in  the  caves  generally 
found  in  limestone.     (Duryee) 

Cave  earth.  A  deposit  of  sand,  soil, 
etc.,  washed  into  caves.  >( Webster) 

Cive  hole.  A  depression  at  the  sur- 
face, caused  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the 
mipe.    (Greene) 

Cave-Ill.    See  Cave,  5. 

Cavel.    A  stone  mason's  ax. 

Cave  man.  One  of  a  race  of  men  of 
the  early  Stone  Age,  who  dwelt 
largely  in  caves.  (La  Forge) 

Cave  pearL  A  pearly  Concretion,  in 
composition  like  true  r^arl,  formed 
in  limestone  caves  by  the  agmcy  of 
water.     (Webster) 

Caver.  (Derb.).  1.  One  who  steals 
ore  or  coal  at  a  mine.*  8.  An  officer 
who  guards  a  mine.     (Standard) 

Cavern.  A  large  natural  underground 
cavity  or  cave;  a  den;  any  cavity. 
(Standard) 

Cavern  limestone.  Any  limestone 
abounding  in  caverns,  especially  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  Ken- 
tucky.    (Webster) 

Cavemoui.  Containing  cavities  or 
caverns,  sometimes  quite  large. 
Most  frequent  in  limestones  and 
dolomites.     (Roy.  (}om.) 

Cavil.  1.  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  lot,  drawn 
quarterly  by  a  miner  for  his  work- 
ing place  in  the  mine.  (Gresley) 
1  To  draw  lots  at  stated  periods, 
by  miners  to  determine  the  places  in 
which  they  will  work  for  the  follow- 
ing period.    (Power) 

CavilUag  ntlet  (No.  of  Eng.).  Rules 
or  by-laws  in  reference  to  cavils 
and  wages.     (Gresley) 

Caviag.    1.  The  falling  in  of  the  sides 
or  top  excavations.     (Raymond) 
8.  A  system  of  mining  developed  in 
the   Lake    Superior    district.      See 
Caving  system. 

Caviag  by  raltiag.    See  Chute  raving. 


Caving  system.  A  method  of  mining 
in  which  the  ore,  the  support  of  a 
great  block  being  removed,  is 
allowed  to  cave  or  fall,  and  in  fall- 
ing is  broken  sufficiently  to  be 
handled;  the  overlying  strata  aob- 
sides  as  the  ore  is  withdrawn.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  system. 
See  Block  caving;  Top  slicing  and 
cover  caving;  Top  slicing  combined 
with  ore  caving. 

Oawk.    1.  (Eng.)  Sulphate  of  barium 
heavy  spar.    (Raymond) 
8.  (Scot).Chalk;  limestone  (Stand- 
ard).   Also  spelled  Cauk. 

Cayuse.  An  Indian  pony.  A  common 
term  in  Western  United  States. 
(Webster) 

Caaar  (Mex.).  To  ram  with  a  piece 
of  timber.     (Dwight) 

Caseador  (Sp.).  Amalgamator. 
(Dwight) 

Caso  (Sp.).  A  caldron  in  which 
amalgamation  is  effected  by  heating ; 
used  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
(Raymond).  Any  large  copper  or 
iron  vess^.     (Dwight) 

Cebar.  1.  (Sp.).  To  melt  rich  ores, 
or  lead  bullion,  etc.,  in  the  smelting 
furnace.  To  add  small  quantities 
of  material,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  bath  in  a  furnace.  Crenerally, 
to  feed  any  kind  of  metallurgical 
machinery  or  process.  (Dwight) 
8.  O.  el  barreno,  to  prime  a  drill 
hole.  8.  C  la  bomba,  to  prime  a 
pump.     (Halse) 

Cebo  (Sp.).  1.  The  second  addition  of 
mercury,  to  the  torta  in  the  patio 
process.  8.  A  charge  for  a  smelt- 
ing furnace.  8.  Priming,  as  of  gun- 
powder. 4.  (Colom.)  Calcium  Car- 
bonate deposited  in  veina  5. 
(Mex.)  Metal  de  cebo,  very  rich 
silver  ore  smelted  in  a  refining  fur- 
nace.    (Halse) 

Cedarite.  A  fossil  resin  resembling 
amber,  somewhat  widely  distributed 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  in  Cam  ia.-  See  also  Suc- 
cinite.    (Bacon) 

Cedazo  (Mex.).  Screen  or  sieve.  See 
aUo  Criba.    (Dwight) 

Ceja  (Mex.).  In  vanning  with  horn 
spoon  or  miner's  pan,  the  heaviest 
streak  or  concentrate  that  appears 
at  the  edge.     (Dwight) 

Celasa  (Mex.).    A  cage.     (Dwight) 

C!elestlte.  Strontium  sulphate,  SrSO«. 
(Dana) 
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CeU.  A  lins^e  Jar  or  element  of  a 
▼oltalc  battery.  There  are  many 
typea  and  varieties. 

Cellar  stone.  Small,  Irregular,  rock 
fragmenta.     (Bowles) 

Cellular  pyrlte.    llarcasite.     (Power) 

Cement.  1.  The  material  that  binds 
togetlier  the  imrticles  of  a  frag- 
mental  rock.  It  is  usually  calcare- 
ous, siliceous,  or  ferruginous.  8.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  gold-mining 
regions  to  describe  various  consoli- 
dated, fragmental  aggregates,  such 
as  breccia,  conglomerate,  and  the 
like,  that'  are  auriferous.  (Kemp) 
S.  A  substance  used  in  a  soft  pasty 
state  to  Join  stones  or  brick  in  a 
building,  to  cover  floors,  etc.,  which 
afterwards  becomes  hard  like  stone ; 
especially  a  strong  mortar  made 
with  lime  or  a  calcined  mixture  of 
clay  and  limestone.  See  alio  Port- 
land cement  (Webster) 
4.  A  finely  divided  metal  obtained 
by  precipitation.  5.  The  substance 
in  which  iron  is  packed  in  the  proc- 
of  cementation.     (Standard) 


Cementation.  1.  A  process  of  causing 
a  chemical  change  in  a  substance  by 
heating  it  while  embedded  in  a  pow- 
dered mass  of  another  substance,  as 
.  in  making  steel  by  heating  wrought 
iron  in  charcoal  until  it  is  carbu- 
rized,  or  in  making  so-called  malle- 
able iron  by  heating  cast  iron  in  a 
bed  of  red  hen^tite  until  it  is  partly 
decarburized.  (Standard) 
8.  The  process  of  obtaining  a  metal 
by  precipitation  from  a  solution,  as 
copper  from  a  solution  of  blue  vit- 
riol by  means  of  metallic  iron. 
(Webster) 

S.  The  process  by  which  sediments, 
or  sands,  are  consolidated  into  hard 
rock.    Used  in  oil-well  practice. 

Cementation-box.  The  box  of  wrought 
iron  in  which  case  hardening  is  ef- 
fected.    (Ccoitury) 

Cement  copper.  Copper  precipitated 
from  solution.     (Raymond) 

Cement  deposits.  The  Gambrlan  con- 
glomerates occupying  supposed  old 
beaches  or  channels.  Gold  bearing 
in  the  Black  Hills.  (Ore  Dep.,  p. 
809) 

Cement  gold.  Ck>ld  precipitated  in  fine 
particles  from  solution.    (Raymond) 

Cement  grnn.  A  mechanical  apparatus 
for  the  application  of  cement  to 
the  walls  or  roof  of  a  mine,  or  for 
the  application  of  stucco  to  the 
walls  of  buildings. 


Cemeatlag  fmmaee.  A  Aimaoe  iwed 
in  the  process  of  oementatioo.  (CSen- 
tury) 

Cementing  mateilaL  Bee  Oemeiit,  1» 
8  and  5. 

(dementing  even.  An  oven  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  cementing  far- 
naoe.     (Oentury) 

Cemeatite.  Iron  combined  with  car- 
bon as  it  exists  in  steel  beftM^ 
hardening.     (Standard) 

Cement  mill.  A  mill  for  crushing  and 
grinding  cement  stone;  also  a  mill 
for  grinding  the  cinder  aftet  it 
comes  from  the  kiln. 

Cemeato  (Sp.).  1.  Hydraulic  lime  oi 
cement  8.  In  geology,  the  cement* 
ing  material  of  a  conglomerate  or 
breccia.  8.  A  brown  deposit  ot>- 
tained  in  the  precipitation  tank  by 
the  addition  of  iron  sulphate  in  the 
chlorination  process.     (Halse) 

Cement  rock.  An  argillaceous  lime- 
stone used  in  the  manufacture  of 
natural  hydraulic  cement  Ck>ntalnji 
lime,  silica,  and  alumina  la  vaiyin^ 
proportions,  and  usually  more  or 
less  magnesia.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Cement  silver.  Silver  predpitate^ 
from  solution,  usually  by  copper. 
(Raymond) 

Cement  steeL  Steel  made  by  cementa- 
tion; blister  steel.     (Standard) 

Cement  stone;  Cement  rock.  Any  rock 
which  is  capable  .of  furnishing  .ce- 
ment when  properly  treated.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Cendrada.  1.  (Mex.)  The  cupel- 
hearth  of  a  furnace  in  which  silver 
is  refined  or  rich  lead  eupellett. 
Made  of  finely-pulverized  clay  or 
other  absorbent  earth,  mixed  with 
ashes  of  bone  or  wood.  (D wight) 
8.  (Sp.)  Ashes  or  cinders  at  the 
bottom  of-  a  furnace,  and  valuable 
for  use  in  other  smelting  operations. 
(Raymond) 

8.  (Chile)     The  crucible  of  a  cop- 
per smelting  furnace.     (Halse) 

CendradlUa  (Mex.).  A  small  reverba- 
tory  furnace  for  smelting  rich  silver 
ores  in  a  rough  way.  Also  called 
Oaleme.     (C.  and  M.  Bit  P.) 

Cenicero     (Sp.).    Ashpit;    ash    hole.  ' 
(Halse) 

Ce&ido  (Mex.).    Narrowed.    (Dwight) 

Cenizas  (Sp.).  Ash;  c.iider;  C.  da 
hueao,  bone  ash.     (Halse) 
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OeaoMAo.  The  latest  of  the  five  eras 
into  which  geologic  time,  as  re- 
corded h;  the  stratifled  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust,  is  divided;  it  extends 
from  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  era 
to  and  indnding  the  present  Also 
the  whole  group  of  stratified  rocks 
deposited  during  the  Oenozoic  era. 
The  OenOEoic  era  includes  the 
periods  called  Tertiary  and'  Quatern- 
ary in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
17.  S.  Geological  Survey ;  some  Euro- 
pean authorities  divide  It,  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis,  into  the  Paleogene  and 
Neogene  periods,  and  still  others  ex- 
tend the  Tertiary  period  to  include 
the  whole.     <La  Forge) 

Genter  country  (Aust).  The  rock  be- 
tween the  limbs  of  a  saddle  reef. 
(Power) 

OeBter  eat  The  bore  holes,  drilled  to 
Include  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
rock,  and  which  are  fired  first  in  a 
heading,  tunnel,  drift,  or  other 
working  place.  -(Du  Pont).  See 
also  Center  shot 

Centering;  Centreing.  A  substructure, 
usually  of  timber  or  planks,  on 
which  a  masonry  arch  or  vault  is 
built,  and  on  which  it  rests  until 
complete  and  therefore  self  support- 
Inc^     (Webster) 

Center  of  gravity.  That  point  in  a 
body  or  system  of  bodies  through 
which  the  resultant  attraction  of 
gravity  acts  when  the  body  or  sys- 
tem of  bodies  is  in  any  position ;  that 
point  from  which  the  body  can  be 
suspended  or  poised  in  equilibrium 
in  any  position.     (Webster) 

Center  of  mats.  A  point  in  a  body,  or 
system  of  bodies,  such  that  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  component 
partldes  about  any  plane  through 
the  point  equals  zero.    (Webster) 

Center  of-  symmetry.  In  crystallog- 
raphy, in  general,  the  point  in  which 
the  axes  or  planes  of  symmetry  in- 
tersect; in  the  normal  group  of  the 
tridinic  system,  which  has  neither 
planes  nor  axes  of  symmetry,  the 
point  with  respect  to  which  equiva- 
lent opposite  faces  are  symmentrical. 
(La  Forge) 

Center  shot  A  shot  in  the  center  of 
of  the  face  of  a  room  or  entry 
(Steel).    Also  called  Outer  cut 

Centigrade.  Oonsisting  of  a  hundred 
divisions.  The  centigrade  thermom- 
eter has  zero,  0^,  as  the  freezing 
point  of  water  and  lOO*"  as  the  boil- 
ing point  To  convert  centigrade 
thermometer  readings  to  Fahrenheit 
readings  multiply  the  former  by  1.8 
ud  add  82*.    (Gk)e8el) 


Centigram.  A  weight  equal  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  a  gram,  or  0.15432 
of  a  grain.    Bee  aleo  Gram.     (Web- 

•  ster) 

Centner  (€ter.).  A  commercial  hun- 
dred weight  in  several  continental 
countries,  now  generally  fixed  at  60 
kg.  or  110.28  lbs.    (Webster) 

Centrle.  In  geology,  having  the  mate- 
rial more  or  less  arranged  either 
radially  or  concentrically  around 
centers,  a  crystal  often  forming  the 
center:  said  of  rock  texture. 
(SUndard) 

Centrifugal  force.  A  force  directed 
outward  when  any  body  is  con- 
strained to  move  in  a  curved  path; 
flying  away  from  the  center.  (Web- 
ster) 

Centrifugal  pump.  A  form  of  pump 
which  displaces  fluid  by  whirling  it 

'  around  and  outwardly  by  vanes  ro- 
tating rapidly  in  a  closed  case. 
(Webster) 

Centripetal  pump.  A  pump  with  a 
rotating  mechanism  that  gathers  a 
fluid  at  or  near  the  circumference 
of  radial  tubes  and  discharges  it  at 
the  axis.    (Standard) 

Cestro  (Mex.).    Oenter.  (D^lght) 

CentrocUnaL  In  geology,  an  uplift  of 
strata  which  gives  them  a  partial 
quaquaversal  dip.    (Standard) 

Centrosphere.  In  geology,  the  central 
portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
(Standard) 

CentrosymmetrleaL  In  mineralogy, 
having  symmetry  around  a  center, 
but  without  plane  or  axis  of  sym- 
metry.    (Standard) 

Cepillo  (Mex.).  A  brush;  C,  chico,  a 
shaper;  O.  ffrande,  a  planer, 
(Dwight) 

Cepo    (Mex.).     1.  A  notch   In  which 
timber  is  fixed.     (Dwight) 
8.  The  cylindrical  post  in  the  bot- 
tom of  an  arrastre  upon  which  the 
vertical  post  revolves.    (Halse) 

Ceramic  Of  or  pertaining  to  pottery 
(Including  porcelain  and  terra- 
cotta) or  its  manufacture,  fictile 
art,  or  ceramics  in  general.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ceramics.  1.  That  department  of 
plastic  art  which  includes  the  pro- 
duction of  all  objects  formed  by 
molding,  modeling,  and  baking  clay, 
such  as  term-cotta,  and  pottery  in 
general;  fictile  art  8.  The  objects 
so  made.    (Standard) 
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Ceramist.  A  person  devoted  to  the 
ceramic  art,  whether  as  a  manu- 
facturer, a  designer  and  decorator, 
or  as  a  student  or  connoisseur. 
(Century) 

Ceramites.  A  term  used  by  M.  B. 
Wadsworth  to  include  all  fictile 
ceramic  minerals.     (Power) 

Ccraryyrite;  Horn  tilTer.  Silver 
chloride,  AgCl.  Contains  75  per 
cent  silver.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

.Ceratophyre.    See  Keratophyre. 

Cerca  (Chile).  Bed  )v»ck.  Sometimes 
spelled  Circa.    (Halse) 

Ceresine.  A  trade  name  for  refined 
ozocerite.     (Mitzakis) 

Cerite.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  cerium 
and  allied  metals  occurring  generally 
in  brown  masses.  Hardness,  5.5; 
specific  gravity,  4.86.  See  also  AIt 
lanlte.     (Dana) 

Cerinm.  A  rare  metallic  element  re- 
sembling Iron  In  color  and  luster, 
but  Is  soft,  malleable  and  ductile. 
Symbol,  Ce;  atomic  weight,  140.25. 
Specific  gravity,  6.7.    (Webster) 

Cerium  metals.  A  group  of  related 
rare  earth  metals  Including  cerium, 
lanthanum,  praseodymium,  and  neo- 
dy  mium.     ( Webster ) 

Cermak-Spirek  fnmace. '  An  automatic 
reverberatory  fumacejof  rectangular 
form  divided  into  two  sections  by 
a  longitudinal  wall.  Used  for  roast- 
ing zinc  and  quicksilver  ores.  (In- 
galls,  p.  125) 

Cernidero  (Colom.)  The  place  where 
the  screening  and  washing  operation 
takes  place  In  placer  mines.    (Halse) 

Cernldor.    1.   (Mex.).    Moving  screen; 
trommel.      (D  wight) 
2.  (Colom.).    A  buddler.     (Halse) 

Cernidos  (Peru).  Small  ore  remain- 
ing on  a  i  to  i  in.  screen.    (Pfordte) 

Cernlr  (Sp.)  To  screen  or  separate. 
(Lucas) 

Ceroid.     Waxlike.     (Hitchcock) 

Cerracho  (Peru).  Mercury  that  col- 
lects on  the  top  of  the  furnace 
charge.      (Halse) 

Cerrazdn  (Colom.).  A  portion  of  a 
placer  deposit  abounding  In  large 
stones.      (Halse) 

Cerro.  1.  (Sp.).  A  hill  or  mountain. 
(Raymond) 

2.  (Colom. ) .  Mina  de  cerro,  a  placer 
mine  near  mountain  tops  or  on  high 
table-lands  where  water  is  scarce. 
(Halse) 


Certala  reat    Same  as  Dead  rent 

Cerulean.  A  blue  pigment,  consiatlns 
of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  mixed  with 
stannic  acid  and  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium. 

Cemse.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
white  lead.     (Ure) 

Cemslta  (Mex.).    Cerusslte   (Dwight) 

Cemsslte.  Lead  carbonate,  PbCOt. 
Contains  77.5  per  cent  lead.    (  Dana ) 

Cenrantite.  An  ortfaorhomblc  anti- 
mony oxide,  Sb.04.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,) 

Casio  (Mex.).    Cieslum.     (Dwight) 

Cesta.  ( Sp. ) .  A  basket ;  C.  de  minero 
a  miner's  bask^.     (Halse) 

Ceylonite;  Ceylanite.  A  dark  variety 
of  spinel  in  which  Iron*  is  present. 
From  C^eylon.     (Dana) 

Chabazite.  A  hydrous  silicate,  essen- 
tially of  calcium  and  alumlnnnL 
(Dana) 

Chacra.  1.  (Boi.;.  au  inheritance  of 
gold   (Lock) 

2.  (Peru).  A  small  tract  of  land 
owned  by  an  Indian  miner.  8.  An 
Indian  village.     (Halse) 

Chacaaco  (Mex.)  A  cupel  furnace 
with  absorbent  hearth.     (Dwight) 

Chacurrnscar  (Peru).  To  mix  several 
kinds  of  ore.     (Dwight) 

Chad  (Eng.).  Gravel;  small  stones 
which    form    the    bed    of   a    river, 

(Century) 

Chadacryst.  An  Inclosed  crystal;  the 
smaller  crystal  of  a  poikilltlc  fabric. 
See  also  Olkocryst  (Iddings,  p. 
202)  ^ 

Chadger  (Derb.).  Anything  made  fast 
to  a  hoisting  rope  by  a  noose,  as  a 
large  rock  or  piece  of  ore  that  can- 
not be  placed  in  a  bucket.   (Hooson) 

Chafery.  A  forge  fire  for  reheating. 
(From  the  Fr.  CJiaufferie,)  (Ray- 
mond) 

Chaffee  work.  A  local  term  used  In 
(Colorado  for  annual  labor  on  a  min- 
ing claim.     (Duryee) 

Chafl&n  (Mex.).  An  inclined  winze; 
bevel.     (Dwight) 

Chain.  1.  A  unit  of  measurement  used 
in  surveying  principally  and  equal 
to  66  feet.  Called  Gunter's  chain. 
Usually  divided  into  100  links,  each 
link  being  7.02  in.  long.  2.  A  series 
of  links  or  rings,  usually  of  metal, 
connected  or  fitted  into  one  another. 
3.  A    mechanical    combination    con- 
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sistlng  of  two  or  more  Unka  i.-  A 
drcait  as  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
5.  In  chemistry,  a  number  ot  atoms 
united  serially.  (Webster) 
8.  (or  saw)  The  portion  of  the  ma- 
chine that  does  the  cutting  in  the 
work  of  undercutting  coal  at  the 
face  of  an  entry.  (Morris  v.  O'Gara 
Cbal  Co.,  181  IllinoU  App.»  p.  S12) 

Chain-breast  machine.  A  coal-cutting 
machine,  so  constructed  that  a  se- 
ries of'  cutting  points  attached  to  a 
circulating  chain  work  their  way 
for  a  certain  distance  under  a  seam ; 
when  the  limit  is  reached,  the  ma- 
chine is  withdrawn  and  shifted  to 
one  side,  where  another  cut  is  put 
in.     (Power) 

Chain-brow  way.  An  underground  in- 
clined plane  worked  by  an  endless 
chain.     (Gresley) 

Ohala  grat«.  A  feeding  device  for  fur- 
naces. 

Chainman.    1.  Either  of  the  two  men 
necessary  to  use  a  chain  or  tape  in 
surveying.      ( Webster ) 
2.  See  Chain  runner. 

Chain  pillar.  A  pillar  left  to  protect 
the  gangway  and  airway,  and  ex- 
tending parallel  to  these  passages. 
(Clhance) 

Chain  road.  An  underground  haulage 
way  operated  by  an  endless  chain 
system.     ( Gresley ) 

Chain  runner;  Chain  boy;  Chain  man 
(Scot).  A  person  in  charge  of,  and 
who  accompanies,  cars,  trips,  or 
trains  In  mechanical  haulage.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Chain  tongt.  A  pipe-fitter*s  tool;  a 
lever  with  a  serrated  end  provided 
with  a  chain  to  embrace  the  pipe. 
(Nat  Tube  Ck).) 

Chalnwall  (Scott).  1.  A  system  of 
working  by  means  of  wide  rooms 
and  long  narrow  pillars,  sometimes 
called  Room  and  ranee.  2.  A  long 
narrow  strip  of  mineral  left  un- 
worked,  e.  g,,  along  the  low  side  of 
a  level.     (Barrowman) 

Chairs.  Movable  supports  for  the  cage 
arranged  to  hold  it  at  the  landing 
when  desired.  Also  called  Catches, 
Dogs,  Keeps.     (Steel) 

Chaleanthite.  A  hydrous  copper  sul- 
phate, GuS044-5HiO.  Blue  vitriol. 
(U.  S.  Cteol.  Surv.) 

Chalcedony.  A  transparent  or  more 
generally  translucent  cryptocrystal- 
line  quartz.  It  often  lines  or  fills 
cavities  in  rocka  (U.  S.  Geo!. 
Surv. ) 
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Chalehlhnltl  (Mez.).  Any  green  pre- 
cious stone  (Dwight).  According  to 
G.  F.  Kuns,  the  precious  chalchihuitl 
is  Jad«ite.  Also  spelled  ohaldhiglMe 
and  ohalchuhuUe*. 

ChalQhnlte.  A  bluish-greeu  turquoise 
found  in  New  Mexico,  and,  according 
to  W.  P.  Blake,  the  same  as  Chal- 
chihuitl.    (Dana) 

Chalcltes.  1.  A  term  used  by  M.  E. 
Wadsworth  to  include  lime,  mortar, 
cement,  etc.,  used  as  building  ma- 
terlala     (Povi^e.) 

2.  A  decomposition  product  of  either 
iron  or  copper  pyrites,  hence  de- 
scribed as  iron  sulphate  (green  vit« 
riol),  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol), 
or  iron  oxide  (colcother).  (Stand- 
ard) 

Chalcooite.  A  copper  sulphide,  CuaS. 
Contains  79.8  per  cent  copper.  CJop- 
per  glance.  (TJ.  S.  Geol.  Surv.)  The 
mineral  is  the  characteristic  and 
most  important  product  of  the  down- 
ward enrichment  of  copper  ores  and 
the  chief  source  of  copper  in  the  Ray 
and  Miami  (Ariz.)  districts.  (Ran- 
some) 

Chalcodite.  A  scaly  mica-like  bronze 
colored  variety  of  stilpnomelane. 
(Dana) 

Chaloomenlte.  A  hydrous  cupric  sele- 
nlte,  CuSeOi-f2H«0.  Occurs  in 
small  blue  monoclinic  crystals. 
(Dana) 

Chalcomorphite.  A  vitreous  hydrous 
calcium-aluminum  silicate.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Chalcophaaite;  Hydrofrankllnite.  A 
hydrous  manganese-zinc  oxide  (Mn,- 
Zn)0.2Mn0..2H«0.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Chalcophyllite.  A  highly  basic  arse- 
nate of  copper,  7CuO.AsiO».14HaO,  of 
various  shades  of  green,  occurring  in 
tabular  crystals  or  foliated  masses. 
(Dana) 

Ohaloopirita  (Mex.).  Chalcopyrlte. 
(Dwight) 

Chalcopyrlte.  A  sulphide  of  copper 
and  iron,  CuFeSs.  Contains  84.5 
per  cent  copper.  Copper  pyrites, 
yellow  copper  ore.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Chalcopyrrhotite.  A  brownish,  brass- 
yellow  iron-copper  sulphide,  FeXJuS*. 
(Standard) 

Chalcoftiderite.  A  light  siskin -green 
hydrous  copper-iron,  phosphate, 
Cu0.3Fe40>.2PiOt8HiO.  Occurs  in 
sheaMlke  crystalline  groups  as  in 
crustationa     (Dana) 
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Olialeotiiui  (Mex.).  Sulphide  of  cop- 
per; chalcodte.    (Dwlj^t) 

Chalooftiblte.  A  lead-gray  ooppeMui- 
timony  sulphide,  OaiS.ShaSti  Called 
also  Wolfsbergite.     (Dana)* 

Ohalootriohite.  A  variety  of  cuprite 
in  which  the  crvvtals  are  deader 
and  hair-like.    (Banaome) 

Chalder  (Scot).  A  measure  of  weight 
The  Perth  chalder  was  0  tons,  the 
River  Forth  chalder  80  cwts;,  the 
Hurlet  chalder  2  tons  (Barrowman). 

Chalder  wagoa  (No.  of  Bng.)*  Bee 
Chaldron. ' 

Chaldzoa.  Thirty -six  buahela.  In 
Newcastle  68  hundredweight  avoir- 
dupois. Chaldron  wagons,  contain- 
ing this  quantity*  copvey  the  coal 
from  the  mine  to  the  place  of  ship- 
ment    (Raymond) 

Ohalk.    1.  A  fine-grained,  soft  white, 
friable  yarlety   of  limestone   com- 
posed of  the  shells  of  Tarious  ma- 
rine animals.     (La  Forge) 
8.  To  mark  with  dialk.     (W^Mrter) 

ChandAg  deal  (Bng.).  A  flat  board 
upon  which  is  k^t  an  account  of 
the  work  done  by  tfie  miners  in  a 
certain  district  (O.  t:i.  Oreenwell). 
A  bulletin  board. 

Chalking  on  (No.  of  Eng.).  Ke^ng 
an  account  of  the  number  of  tubs 
(cars)  sent  out  of  a  stall  or  room. 
(Gresley) 

Chalapa  (Mez.).  A  hoist;  a  skip, 
(Halse) 

Chalybeate.  Impregnated  with  salts 
of  iron.     (Webster) 

Chalybite.    See  Siderite. 

Chamba  (CJoIom.).  A  pit  or  trench, 
(Halse) 

Chamber.  1.  See  Breast ;  Boom ;  Stall. 
8.  See  Springing.  8.  A  body  of  ore 
with  definite  boundaries  apparently 
filling  a  preexisting  cavern,  i.  A 
powder  room  in  mine.     (Webster) 

Chamber  and  pillar  (Penn.).  £fe6 
Breast  and  pillar. 

Chamber-and-pillar  system.  See  Sub- 
level  stoping. 

Chamber  deposit.  A  cave  filled  with 
mineral  (Power).  See  aUo  Cham- 
ber, 8. 

Chamber  dust    See  Fluedust 

Chambered  lode.  So  called  when  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  a  lode  Is  fis- 
sured and  filled  with  ore  (Power). 
See  aUo  Chamber,  8. 


(nmmbered  vela.  A  mineral  ▼ein  fin- 
ing laiw  areas  of  qwoe  in  raptnred 
rocks.  (Standard).  A  synonym  for 
Stockwoii[  and  applied  to  mercuky 
deposits  at  New  Almaden  (Ore  Dep., 
p.  426).    free  ol«o  Chambered  lode. 

Chambering,    Bee  Springing. 

Chamber  kiln.  A  bride  or  tile  kfla 
having  chambers  or  compartmeata. 
sometimes  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  heated  successively.     (Oentaiy) 

Chambargo  (CoIodl).  A  dyke  or  daaa 
for  retaining  water  at  placer  minea. 
(Halse) 

Chamfer.  1.  A  smaU  groove  or  fur- 
row. 8.  To  cut  at  an  angle  or  beveL 
(Webster) 

Chamois.  A  soft,  pliant  leather  pre- 
pared originally  from  the  skin  of 
the  chamois,  but  now  also  frosi  the 
skin  <tf  a  goat  or  sheep  (WdMrter).' 
Used  for  s^Mirating  excess  mercury 
from  gold  amalgam. 

Chamotite;  Chamoisite.  A  compact  or 
oOlitic  greenish-gray  to  bl^ick  hy- 
drous aluminum  sulcata  Contains 
iron  (FeO)  with  but  Uttle  MgO. 
(Dana) 

Chamotte.  1.  (Fr.).  Burned  day  useil 
by  zinc  smelters.  (Ingalls,  p.  228) 
8.  The  refractory  portion  of  a  mix- 
ture used  in  the  manufacture  of  flre> 
brick,  composed  of  calcined  day  or 
of  reground  bricks.    (Standard) 

Champa  (Peru).    Turf.    (Halse) 

Champioa  lode.  The  main  vein  as  dl»> 
tinguished  from  branches  (Bay- 
mond).  The  term  Is  of  Cornish  ori- 
gin, and  is  little  used  in  the  United 
States  Also  called  Mother  lode; 
Master  lode.    (Century) 

Champlaia  forge;  Amerlcaa  forge.  A 
forge  for  the  direct  production  of 
wrought  iron,  generally  used  ta>  the 
United  States  instead  of  the  CSatalan 
forge,  from  which  it  differs  in  using 
only  finely-crushed  ore  and  in  work- 
ing continuously.    (Baymond) 

Chamutear  (Peru).  A  superficial 
roasting  or  caldnation,  to  facilitate 
the  grinding  of  ore.     (Dwlght) 

Chanea  (Peru  and  COiile).  Ore  sorting 
and  ^Milling.    (Halse) 

Chaneadora  (Sp.).  Ore  breaker. 
(Lucas) 

Chaneadoi  (Peru).  Ores  ^paUsd  to  a 
uniform  sise.    (Pfordte) 
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Cl>i— dmm  (CShlle).    Omablng  with  ft 
rode  breftker.    (HalSQ) 

ChftftMr   (Pern  ftsd  Cblle).    To  oob 

(HftlM) 


€^ftft06.  1.  In  eofti  mlnliig:  The  op- 
portonity  ft  shot  bfts  to  breftk  the 
coftL  t.  The  opportunity  to  pot  In 
ft  shot  in  ft  good  pocttion.    (Steel) 

Chftnoe-Olftfti  proeeit.  An  indnstrtel 
proceas  f6r  recoTering  solpfaar  from 
wftste  containing  solphidee.  It  com- 
priaee  two  et^ie:  (e)  Trefttment  of 
sulphide  with  csrfoon  dioxi^  form* 
ing  HJ3,  and  (b)  ozidfttlon  of  BUS  to 
water  nnd  snlphnr  by  air  in  the 
presence  of  a  catalytic;  as  ferric 
oxide.    (Waster) 

Chanee  veasnre  (Bng.).  Any  seam  or 
bed  of  ooal  or  other  rode  occapying 
an  nnnsoal  or  foreign  position  in 
the  strata.     (Greeley) 

Ohangeday.  The  dsy  when  a  gang  of 
minefli  is  transferred  firam  day 
shift  to  nl^t  shift,  or  tlie  reverse. 
(Weed) 

Change  hesse.  A  spedsi  bnflding  at 
mines  or  other  works  whfere  laborers 
may  wash;  or  change  thefir  dothea. 
Also  called  Dry  honae,  CHiangtng 
house,  Moorhouse. 

Changer  and  grather  (Na  of  Bog.). 
A  men  whoee  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
pump  buckets  and  clacks  in  working 
order  about  ft  colliery.     (Qresley) 

Changing  hroaae.  The  process  of 
changing  tny^riBS,  plates^  monkey, 
etc.,  at  blast  furnaces.    (Willeox) 

Ohaaglng  house  (Ckyrn.).  See  Change 
house. 

Ohaflgknl  (Sunuitra).  A  miner's  ham- 
mer.    (Lock) 

CbanneL  1.  The  defter  part  of  a 
river,  haibbr  or  strait  where  the 
current  flows,  ft.  A  dosed  course  or 
conduit  through  which  anything 
flows,  as  a  tube,  or  duct;  a  gutter 
or  trough.  8.  G^ravel — ^from  being 
the  material  of  whidi  the  river  bed 
is  composed.  C  In  metallurgy,  a  sow 
or  runner,  ft.  A  cot  along  the  line 
wliere  rock  or  stone  is  to  be  split 
(Webster). 

Ohaanel  bed  (Scot).  A  bed  of  gravel. 
(Barrowman) 

Ckaaneler.  A  machine  for  cutting 
•tone  in  rock  excavstion  where 
smooth  sides  are  desired  (Gillette,  p. 
OBI).   A  chftnnelinft  mndiinsb 


Ohftasellsg  niaehine.    Bee  Ohanneler* 

Ohftnos  (Ohile).  Pieces  of  metftllic 
iron  or  copper,  reduced  in  blast  fur- 
naces, and  whidi  solidfy  in  tlie  f or^ 
hearth.    (Halse) 

Ghaaqiilns  (Peru).  Ore  sorters. 
(Halse) 

Ohftp.  1.  (Soot).  A  customary  snd 
rough  mode  of  judging,  by  sound,  of 
the  thidmess  of  cosl  between  two 
wooing  plftoes.  by  knocking  with  a 
hftmmer  on  the  solid  cosl.  fl.  T» 
examine  the  ftice  of  the  ooal,  ete;^. 
fbr  the  sake  of  safety,  by  knodcing 
on  it  lii^tly.  (Gresiey) 
S.  A  blow,  rep,  or  knodc  (Web- 
ster) 

Ohftpft  (Hex.).  1.  A  metftl  plftte.  8.  A 
lock.  S.  Follftted  structure. 
(Dwii^t) 

Ohftpftpftte  (Oubft).  A  kind  of  asphalt 
or  bitumen.  Also  called  Mexican 
asphalt     (Century) 

Ohspapote  (Hex.).  Mineral  pitch; 
aephaltum.     (Halse) 

Ohapaml  (Sp.).  A  thidcet  of  dwarf 
evergreen  oaks;  any  dense  impene- 
trable « thicket  composed  of  stiff, 
thorny  shrubs,  or  dwarf  trees. 
Charftcteristic  of  Mexico  and  South- 
western United  States.     (Webster) 

Chapean  de  fer.  A*Frendi  term  for  an 
oxidised  iron  outcrop;  gossan  or 
iron  hat     (Weed) 

Ohftpelet  1.  A  machine  for  raising 
water,  or  for  dredging,  by  buckets 
on  an  endless  disin  passing  between 
two  rotftting  sprocket  wheels,  ft.  A 
diftin  pump  having  buttons  or  disks 
at  intervals  along  its  chain ;  pater- 
noster pump.  S.  A  device  for  hold* 
ing  the  end  of  heavy  work,  as  a 
cannon,  in  a  turning  Uthe.  (Stand- 
ftrd) 

Chapee  (Port).  Gosnm.  See  eiUo 
Colorados.    (Halse) 

Ohapnftn  ihield.  A  pair  of  vertical 
plates  of  sheet  iron  or  steel  ermnged 
with  a  Iftdle  between  them,  which 
Gftn  be  moved  longitudinally  along 
the  front  of  the  furnace.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  laborer 
from  the  fomsce  heftt  (Ingalls^ 
p.  494) 

Ohft^etft  (Mex.).  A  fnmftce  Jacket 
(Dwight) 

Chaquiret  (Peru).  Ore  cerrien  In 
minss.    (Dwight) 
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Oliar.  1.  To  reduce  to  charcoal  or 
carbon  by  exposure  to  heat  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  (Com.).     To  work  by  the  day. 
(Crofutt).    See  alto  Chare. 
8.  (Scot).      Coke;    more    usually, 
calcined  ironstone.     (Barrownum) 

CharboB  roaz  (Fr.)  Brown  charcoal, 
produced  by  an  incomplete  carbon- 
ization of  wood.     (Raymond) 

Charoo  (Mex.).  A  pool  of  water. 
(Dwight) 

ChareoaL  1.  Amorphous  carbon  pre- 
pared from  vegetal  or  animal  sub- 
stances ;  coal  made  by  charring  wood 
in  a  kiln  or  retort  from  which  air  is 
excluded.  8.  To  asphyxiate  with 
charcoal  fumes.     (Webster) 

Chareoal  furnace,  or  oren.  A  furnace 
in  which  charcoal  is  made  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance.    (Webster) 

Charooal  iron.  Iron  made  in  a  furnace 
in  which  charcoal  is  used  as  a  fueL 
(Webster) 

Charooal  pit  A  charcoal  furnace  in 
the  form  of  a  pit  usually  conical  in 
shape.  It  is  made  by  piling  up  wood 
and  coTering  it  with  eartbrand  sod. 
(Century) 

Charcoal  plate.  Charcoal  iron  coated 
with  tin  (Standard).  The  best 
grade  of  tin  plate.  See  aUo  Tin 
plate. 

Chare6B  (Ck)lom.).  A  large  pond  or 
tank  of  water.     (Halse^) 

Chare;  Char.  To  work  by  the  day 
without  being  hired  regularly ;  to  do 
odd  Jobs  or  chores.     (Webster) 

Charge.-  1.  The  explosive  loaded  into 
a  bore  hole -for  blasting;  also  any 
unit  of  an  explosive,  as  a  charge  of 
nitroglycerin  or  a  charge  of  deto- 
nating composition  in  the  blasting 
cap.     (Du  Pont) 

8.  To  put  the  explosive  into  the  hole, 
to  arrange  the  fuse,  or  squib,  and 
to  tamp  it  (Steel) 
8.  The  materials  introduced  at  one 
time  or  one  round  into  a  furnace. 
(Raymond) 

Chargeman  (Mid.).  A  man  specially 
appointed  by  the  manager  to  fire 
shots  and  to  look  after  the  men  who 
drill  the  holes.  (Gresley.)  A  shot- 
flrer. 

Charger  (Corn.).  An  augerlike  im- 
plement for  charging  horizontal 
bore  holes  for  blasting.    (Raymond) 


Chargeur  (Belg.).  A  woman  or  girl 
who  loads  coal  Into  cars  in  the 
mine.    (Gresley) 

Charging.     1.  The  loading  of  a  bore 
hole  with  explosives.     (Du  Pont) 
8.  The  feeding  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Charging  box.    A  box  in  which  ore, 
scnip,  pig-iron,  fluxes,  etc,  are  coo-' 
veyed  to  the  furnace  by  means  of 
a  charging  machine.    (CJentury) 

Charging  machine.  A  |nachine  for  de- 
livtf ing  coal,  ore,  or  metals  to  a  fur- 
nace, gas  retort  or  coke  oven.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Charging  scale.  A  scale  for  weighing 
the  various  materials  used  in  a  blast 
furnace.     (Century) 

Chark.  1.  To  bum  to  charcoal;  to 
char;  to  coke,  as  coal.  8.  As  a 
noun,  charcoal,  coke,  cinder.  (Web- 
ster) 

Chamockite.  A  name  given  by  T.  H. 
Holland  to  an  ancient  series  of  hy- 
persthenic gneisses  in  India  and 
only  intended  for  local  use.    (Kemp) 

Char-oven.  A  furnace  fo**  charring 
turf.    (Century) 

Charqne  (Bol.).  Native  copper  in 
large  wavy  plates.    (Halse) 

cniarqueador  (Mex.).  1.  The  striker 
in  two-handed  drilling.  8.  The 
helper  who,  under  the  old  system, 
sorted  the  material  from  ground 
worked  down  by  the  miner.  iSee 
aUo  Achicador.     (Dwight) 

Charquear  (Mex.).  To  dip  out  water 
from  pools  within  a  mine,- throwing 
it  into  gutters  or  pipes  which  will 
conduct  it  to  the  shaft.  See  aUo 
Achicar.     (Dwight) 

Charqueo  (Sp.).  Filling  the  baskets 
by  hand.  '  (Min.  Jour.) 

Charring.  The  expulsion  by  heat  of 
the  volatile  constituents  of  wood, 
etc.,  leaving  more  or  less  pure  vege- 
tal carbon.     (Raymond) 

Charter  (Mid.).  The  tonnage  price 
paid  to  contract  miners.     ((Presley) 

Charter  matter  (Staff.).  A  contractor 
who  engages  to  work  a  seam,  or 
sometimes  a  small  colliery,  at  a  ton- 
nage price  for  the  owner,  or  owners, 
the  charter  master  finding  and  pay- 
ing the  underground  labor  (Red- 
mayne).    See  also  Butty,  2. 

Chase;  ChcM  the  ropes  (Eng.).  To 
run  the  cages  up  and  down  the  shaft 
after  the  winding  engine  has  been 
standing  for  some  time,  to  see  that 
all  Is  right  before  men  are  allowed 
to  get  into  the  cage.  (G.  C.  Green- 
well) 
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Ohanr.  Aai  edge  wheel  revolTliig  In 
a  troQgh  to  crash  asbestoi  mineral 
without  destroying  the  fiber  (Web- 
ster). Also  called  Edge  ranner,  and 
Ii9ed  in  the  pottery  Industry,  and  for 
ftne  crushing  of  ore. 

dnsha  (Rusfl.).  A  disintegrator  for 
gold-bearing  gravelly  clays;  similar 
to  an  arrastre  except  that  it  disin- 
tegrates instea;;!  of  crushes. 

Cliasing.  1.  Following  a  vein  by  its 
range 'or  direction  (]!>uryee). 
S.  Act  or  art  of  ornamenting  metals 
by  means  of  chasing  tools.  8.  The 
process  of  finishing  up  the  surface 
of  castings  by  polishing  and  remov- 
ing sznall  imperfections.    (Webster) 

CbaslAf  the  vein  (Derb.).    Following 
the  vein  along  the  surface  by  means* 
of  cast  holes  or  pro^;»ect  pit&   (Hoo- 
oon)^ 

Chmam,  1.  A  yawning  hollow  or  rent, 
af  in  the  earth's  surface;  any  wide 
and  deep  gap;  a  deft;  fissure. 
(Standard) 

GliatAn  (Spw).  A  kind  of  coarse  dia- 
mond.    (Halse)  . 

diatoymt.  Having  a  luster  resem- 
bling the  changing  luster  of  the  eye 
of  the  cat  at  night  (Gtogrge).  See 
alio  Oit's-eye. 

Cliat-roller.  An  ore-crusfaing  machine, 
conslBtIng  of  a  pair  of  cast-Iron 
rollers,  for  grinding  roasted  ore. 
(Oentuiy) 

Cbats.  1.  (Northumb.)  Small  pieces 
of  stone  with  ore  (Raymond). 
(Eng.)  A  low  grade  of  lead  ore. 
Also  middlings  which  are  to  be 
crushed  and  subjected  to  further 
treatment  (Ure).  The  mineral  and 
ro^  mixed  together  which  must  be 
crushed  and  cleaned  before  sold  as 
mineraL  Chats  are  not  the  same  as 
tailings,  as  the  lattjer  are  not  thrown 
aside  to  ke^  for  future  milling. 
(Cleveland  &  Aurora  Mineral  Land 
Co.  17.  Ross,  135  Missouri,  p.  110) 
2.  Loosely  used  in  Missouri  for  tail- 
ings or  waste  product  from  the  con- 
centration of  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

Obatter  ntark.  One  of  a  series  of  short 
curved  cracks  on  ia  glaciated  -rock 
surface.  The  individual  cracks  are 
transverse  roughly  to  the  strise,  but 
tbe  course  of  a  series  of  chatter 
marks  is  parallel  to  the  strlas. 
(Webster) 

Ohaya  (Chiie).  A  wooden  dish  used 
in  alluvial  mining;  a  hatea.  (Halse) 


Cheok.  1.  A  piece  of  tin  bearing  a 
stamped  number.  This  is  placed 
upon  the  mine  cars  to  indicate  which 
miner  loaded  the  car.  (Steel) 
8.  A  ticket  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  may  be  identified.  8.  An  im- 
perceptible crack  in*steel  caused  by 
uneven  quenching  and  cooling. 
(Webster) 

4.  (Eng.).    A  fault     (Gresley) 
8.  A  wall.    A  variation  of  cheek. 

Oheek  battery.  A  battery  to  close  the 
lower  part  of  a  chute  acting  as  a 
check  to  the  flow  of  coal,  and  as  a 
stopping  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
breasts.     (Chance) 

Cheok  brakes  (Aust).  An  arrange- 
ment for  automatically  checking 
the  speed  of  skip  running  down  an 
incline  when  unattached  to  a  rooe. 
(Power) 

Cheek  elaek  (Scot).  A  fixed  valve  m 
a  rising  main  other  than  a  delivery 
valve.  (Barrowman)  See  aUo 
CJheck  valve. 

Cheoker  arches.  Fire  brick  supports 
built  of  archbrlck  or  keys  to  support 
the  checker  work  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  pass  of  hot-blast 
stoves.     (WiUcox) 

Cheokerboard  system.  See  Bord-and- 
pillar  method. 

Cheoker  coal.  Anthracite  coal  that 
occurs  as  rectangular  grains.  .  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Cheokerwork.  In  a  regenerative  fur- 
nace, a  structure  of  firebrick  so  built 
up  that  the  biicks  alternate  with 
open  spaces,  permitting  the  passage 
of  heated  gasea     (Webster) 

Cheok  grieve  (Scot).  A  person  who 
checks  the  weight  of  mineral  on  be- 
half of  the  landlord  (Barrowman). 
Compare  CJheck  weigher. 

Checking.  Temporarily  reducing  the 
temperature  or  the  volume  of  the 
air  blast  on  a  blast  furnace.  (WiU- 
cox) 

Cheok  number.  A  number  assigned  to 
each  miner  by  which  his  coal  is 
Identified,  and  under  which  its 
weight  is  entered  on  the  coal  bulle- 
tin (Steel).    See  also  Check,  1. 

Cheok-olf.  A  method  of  collecting 
union  dues,  fees,  and  fines  by  with- 
holding them  from  the  miner's 
wages.     (Steel) 
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Cheek-out  ( Scot ) .  The  meeting  of  the 
roof  and  floor,  the  coal  seam  being 
thereby  cat  off  (Barrowman).  To 
pinch  out. 

Check  puller.  A  person  who  takes  the 
miner's  che<^  from  the  cars  and 
calls  the  number  on  them  to  the 
weighman.     (Ste^) 

Cheek  TalTe.  An  automatic  nonre- 
turn valve;  or  a  valve  which  per- 
mits a  fluid  to  pass  in  one  direction, 
but  automatically  closes  whm  the 
fluid  attempts  to  pass  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.    (Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Cheek  viewer  (Eng.).  A  man  em- 
ployed by  the  lessor  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  lease  are  duly  ob- 
served.    (G.  C.  Greenwell) 

Cheokwelgher  (Scot).  One  who  takes 
account  of  mineral  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  miners;  a  Justlceman  (Bar- 
rowman). A  checkweighman.  Com- 
pare Oheck  grieve. 

Checkweighman  (Aust).  See  Check- 
weigher. 

Cheeks.  1.  The  sides  or  ^alls  of  a 
vein.  8.  Extensions  of  the  sides  of 
the  eye  of  a- hammer  or  pick.  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  (Eng.).     Projecting     mast^s    of 
coal.     (Qcesley) 

Cheese  box.  A  name  given  to  a  cyitn- 
drical  still,  used  in  the  distillation 
of  kerosene  in  the  United  States. 
(Mitzakis) 

Cheese  elaok  (Scot).  A  temporary 
clack  (valve)  inserted  between  two 
pipes.      (Barrowman) 

Cheeses  (Derb.).  Clay  Ironstone  In 
cheese-shaped  nodules.     (Gresley) 

Cheese  weights  (Aust.).  The  circular 
cheese-shaped  weights  used  to  keep 
guide  ropes  taut     (Power) 

Cheestone  (Derb.).  A  stone  that  by 
reason  of  a  Joint  breaks  further  into 
the  wall  than  usual.     (Hooson) 

Chemawinite.  A  resin  related  to  succi- 
nite, occurring  on  a  beach  on  Cedar 
Lakcf  near  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan;  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.055,  its  color  varies 
from  pale  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and 
it  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  21  per 
cent  in  absolute  alcohol.     (Bacon) 

Chemical  mineralogy.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  chemical  composition  of 
minerals,  their  method  of  formation, 
and  the  changes  they  undergo  when 
acted  upon  chemically.     (Century) 


Chemical  xegeaeratieB.  A  BfwHtm  ct 
regenerative  gas  flring  invented  hj 
Friedilch     SiemeDS.     (IngalU^     p. 

864) 

Chemist  A  person  versed  in  cbemiB- 
try ;  one  whoee  buslnesB  la  to  make 
chemical  examinations  or  investis^ 
tions,  or  who  is  engaged  In  the  op- 
erations of  applied  chemistry.  (Oeii- 
tury) 

Chemistry.  The  science  that  treats  of 
the  composition  of  substances  and 
of  the  transformations  which  tbmf 
undergo.  There  are  two  main 
groups.  (a)  Organic  chemistry, 
which  treats  of  the  hydrocarbons 
and  their  derivatives,  and  (b)  in- 
organic chemistry  treats  of  all  other 
compounds,  and  of  the  elonenta. 
(Webster).  See  numerous  text- 
books and  dictionaries  which  have 
been  published  on  this  subject  for 
details  and  definitions  of  chemical 


Chemist's  eoal  (Scot).  An  ancient 
term  given  to  a  particular  kind  of 
hard  splint  coaL     (Gresley) 

Chemites.  A  word  employed  by  M.  BL 
Wadaworth  to  embrace  all  mineral 
chemical   materials.      (Power) 

Cheaevlxite.  A  massive  to  con^ct 
dark-green  to  greenish-yellow 
hydrous  arsenate,  perhaps  Cos- 
(FeO).As*Ob+8UiO.     (Dana) 

Chenhall  faraaee.  A  gas-fired  fomaoe 
for  the  distillation  of  sine  from 
Elnc-lead  ores.    (Ingalls,  p.  805) 

Chenot  process.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing iron  sponge  from  ore  mixed  with 
coal  dust  and  heated  in  vertical 
cylindrical  retorts.    (Raymond) 

Cherkers  (Forest  of.  Dean).  See  Oat- 
head,  8. 

Cherry  ooaL  A  soft  noncaking  coal 
which  bums  readily.  (Webster).  A 
deep  black,  dull,  or  lustrous  bitn- 
mlnous  coal,  with  a  somewhat 
conchoidal  fracture,  readily  break- 
ing up  Into  cuboidal  fragments.  It 
ignites  easily  with  a  yellowish  flame, 
making  a  hot,  quick  flee,  and  re- 
tains its  shape  until  thoroughly  con- 
sumed. Its  qieciflc  gravity  is  much 
less  than  anthracite,  about  IM, 
(Chance) 

Chert.  A  compact,  silieeous  rock 
formed  of  chalcedonic  or  opaline 
silica,  one  or  both,  and  of  organic 
or  precipitated  origin.  Chert  occurs 
distributed  through  limestone,  af- 
fording cherty  limestones.    Fliidt  to 
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a  Tftzlety  of  <dkert    Ohert  is  eqw- 
dally  common  In  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  southwest  Missouri  (Kemp). 
^£f0e  also  Homstone. 

Ohessj  oopper.  Same  as  Ohessylite; 
azurita     (Centory). 

Ckessylite.  A  synonym  for  Azorlte. 
(A.  F.  Bogers) 

Chest  1.  A  tight  rec^tacle  or  box 
for  holding  gas»  liquids,  steam,  as 
steam  chest  .<^  an  engine.  (Webster) 
8.  (Scot.).  A  tank  or  barrel  in 
which  water  is  drawn  from  the 
sump.     (Gresley) 

Chesting  (Scot).  Drawing  water  by 
means  of  a  die8t^(BarTowman). 
See  also  Ohest,  2. 

Chestnut  eoaL  1.  In  anthracite  only — 
Goai  small  enough  to  pass  through 
a  square  mesh  of  one  inch  to  one 
and  one-eighth  inch,  but  too  large  to 
pass  through  a  mesh  of  five-eighths 
or  one-half  an  inch.  Known  as  No. 
5  coal.  (CJliance) 
8.  (Ark.).  CSoal  that  passes  through 
a  2-in.  round  hole  and  over  a  1-in. 
round  hole.     (SteeU 

Chews';  Ohowt  (Scot).  Goal  loaded 
with  a  screening  shovel;  middling- 
slsed  pieces  of  coal.     (Barrowman) 

Chiaitollte;  Xaele.  A  variety  of  anda- 
lusite,  aluminum  silicate,  AUOt-SiOi, 
in  which  carbonaceous  impurities 
are  arranged  in  a  regular  manner 
along  the  longer  axis  of  the  crystal, 
in  some  varieties  like  the  X  (Greek 
*'chl"),  whence  the  name  (U.  S. 
GeoL  Surv.) 

Chieadero  (Sp.  Am.).  A  dyke,  a  dam 
(Lucas).    £ree  also  Chamburgo. 

Chiear  (Golom.).  To  bale  water  out 
of  mines  (Halse).  A  synonym  for 
Achlcar. 

Chioken  ladder.    See  Muesca. 

Chiouite  (Sp.).    See  Chiquichuite. 

CMdder.  (Aust).  Slate  and  pyrlte 
mixed.     (Power) 

Cldiadero  (Max.).    An  ore  hopper. 

Chiflarse  (Max.).  To  waste  itself  (as 
the  force  of  an  explbsion,  through  a 
flssare  in  the  rock).     (D wight) 

ClilI6n  (Mex.).  1.  A  narrow  drift  di- 
rected obliquely  downward.  8.  Any 
pipe  from  which  issues  water  or  air 
under  pressure,  or  at  high  velocity. 
1  A  strong  draft  of  air.     (Dwight) 

Chile.    1.  (Peru)    The  greatest  depth 
of  a  mine.     (Dwight) 
1  A   descending   gallery   following 
the  dip  of  a  vein.    9.  (Mex.)  A  re- 
fractory day.     (Halse) 


Ohllean  mill;  Bdge  numer.  A  mill 
having  vertical  rollers  running  in  a 
circular  enclosure  with  a  stone  or 
iron  base  or  die.  There  are  two 
classes:  (a)  those  in  which  the 
rollers  gyrate  around  a  central  axis, 
rolling  upon  the  die  as  they  go  (the 
true  CSiilian  mill) ;  (b)  those  in 
which  the  enclosure  or  pan  revolves, 
and  the  rollers,  placed  on  a  fixed 
axis,  are  in  turn  revolved  by.  the 
pan.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a 
coarse  grinder,  but  is  now  used  for 
fine  grinding.     (Liddell) 

Chile  bars.  Bars  of  impure  copper, 
weigliing  about  200  lbs.,  imported 
from  Chile,  corresponding  to  the 
Welsh  blister  copper,  containing  08 
per  cent  copper.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Chilenite.  A  soft  silver-white  amor- 
phous silver  bismuth,  Ag3i  (Stand- 
ard).   Bismuth  silver. 

OhileBo  (Mex.).  A  Oh  ill  an  mill. 
(Dwight) 

Chile  saltpeter.    Sodium  nitrate. 

ChilL  1.  An  iron  mold  or  portion  of 
a  mold,  serving  to  cool  rapidly,  and 
so  to  harden,  the  surface  of  molten 
iron  which  comes  In  contact  with  it. 
Iron  which  can  be  thus  hardened 
to  a  considerable  depth  is  chilling 
iron,  and  is  specially  used  for  cast- 
iron  railway  car  wheels  requiring 
hardness  at  the  rim  without  loss  of 
strength  in  the  wheel.  (Raymond) 
8.  The  hardened  part  of  a  casting, 
as  the  tread  of  a  car  wheel  (Web- 
ster) 

8.  (Derb.)  To  test  the  roof  with  a 
tool  br  bar  to  determine  its  safety. 
(Hooson) 

Chilled  easting.  A  casting  which  has 
been  chilled,  either  by  casting  in 
contact  with  something  which  will 
rapidly  conduct  the  heat  from  it,  as 
a  cool  iron  mold,  or  by  sudden  cool- 
ing by  exposure  to  air  or  water. 
((3entury) 

Chilled  dynamite.  The  condition  of 
the  dynamite  when  subjected  to  a 
low  temperature  not  sufficient  to  con- 
geal it,  but  which  seriously  affects 
the  strength  of  the  dynamite.  (Du 
Pont) 

ChiU  hardening.    See  Chill. 

Chiluca  (Mex.).  A  variety  of  por- 
phyry.    (Dwight) 

Chimenea  (Sp.).  1.A  chimney; 
smokestack.  8.  A  hearth;  a  fire- 
place. 8.  A  vertical  shaft;  a  winze. 
a.  (Peru).  An  ascending  gallery  fol- 
lowing the  inclination  of  the  vein. 
(Halse) 
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ChimmiiLg  (Com.).    See  Tossing. 

Chimney.  1.  An  ore  shoot  Compare 
Chute,  2  (Raymond).  8.  A  steep 
and  very  narrow  cleft  or  gully  In  the 
face  of  a  cliff  or  mountain.  8.  A 
smokestack.  4.  A  natural  vent  or 
opening  in  the  earth  as  a  volcano. 
(Webster) 

5.  (Eng.).  A  spout  or  pit  in  the 
goaf  of  vertical  coal  seams.  (Gres- 
ley) 

6.  A  term  used  in  Virginia  for  lime- 
stone pinnacles  bounding  zinc  ore 
deposits. 

Chimney  rock.  A  chimney-shaped  body 
of  rock  rising  above  its  surround- 
ings, or  partly  isolated  on  the  face 
of  a  steep  slope.  (Webster).  See 
also  Chimney,   6. 

Chimney  shot  (N.  Y.).  A  local  term 
applied  to  the  effect  of  an  over- 
charge of  explosive  in  a  line  of  drill 
holes,  the  effect  being  to  throw  the 
rock  to  some  distance,  forming  a 
deep  trench.     (Bowles) 

Chimney  work  (Mid.).  A  system  of 
working  beds  of  clay  ironstone,  in 
patches  10  to  80  yards  square,  and 
18  or  20  feet  in  thickness.  The  bot- 
tom beds  are  first  worked  out,  and 
then  the  higher  ones,  by  the  miners 
standing  upon  the  fallen  debris ;  and 
so  on  upward  in  lifts.  See  also 
Rake  (Gresley).  Compare  Over- 
hand stoping. 

China  clay.  Clay  derived  from  decom- 
position of  feldspar  and  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  china  ware  or 
porcelain.    See  Kaolin. 

China  metal.    Porcelain.    (Webster) 

China  stone.  A  semi-decomposed  gran- 
ite, which  has  nearly  the  same  com- 
position as  china  clay.     (Ure) 

Chinese  pump.  Like  a  California 
pump,  but  made  entirely  of  wood. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Ching^e.  1.  (Scot).  A  gravel  free 
frc.  dirt.  See  also  Shingle.  8. 
That  portion  of  the  coal  seam  stowed 
away  in  the  goaves  to  help  support 
Uie  mine  roof.     (Century) 

Chink.  1.  A  small  rent,  cleft  or  fis- 
sure of  greater  length  than  breadth. 
(Webster) 

8.  (Scot).  A  sharp,  clear,  metallic 
sound.     (Century) 

Chinley  coal  ( Eng. ) .  Lump  coal  which 
passes  over  a  screen;  usually  the 
best  coal.    (G.  0.  Greenwell) 


Chino  (Sp.).    Iron  or  copper  pyrites. 
(Min.  Jour.) 


Chiolite.  A  snow-white  fluoride  of 
dium  and  aluminum,  5NaF.8AlF«, 
crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  aiyv- 
tem  and  also  occurring  In  masBlTQ 
gra*  .liar  form.     (Dana^ 

Chipper  (Derb.).  One  who  chips  the 
gangue  from  the  ore.  An  ore 
dresser.     (Hooson) 

Chippy.  See  Rock  drilL 

Chiqniohnite  (Sp.).  A  willow  basket, 
without  a  handle,  used  for  carrying 
ore,  etc.,  out  of  minea  Sometimes 
spelled  CHiicuite. 

Chiqnero  (Sp.).  Cribbing  or  diocks 
used  in  timbering  wide  seams  or 
lodes.     (Halse) 

Chirls;  Chnrrels  (Scot).  Coal  which 
passes  through  a  screening  shovel; 
small  coal  free  from  dross  or  dirt* 
(Barrowman) 

Chirt;  Chirtt  (Derb.).    See  Chert 

Chisel.    Bee  Bit 

Chisel  draft.  The  dressed  edge  of  a 
stnne,  which  serves  as  a  guide  in 
cutting  the  rest     (Clentury) 

Chispa   (Mez.).     1.  A  spark.  8.  Ore 

containing  visible  gold.     A  nugget. 

8.  Native    silver    In    thin  leaves. 
(Halse) 

Chispeada  (Batopilas,  Mez.).  Ore  con- 
taining about  88  per  cent  native 
silver.      (Dwlght) 

Chispiador  (Peru).  A  gold  washer  in 
river  placers.     (Dwight) 

Chitter.  1.  (Lane.)  A  seam  of  coal 
overlying  another  one  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. 8.  (Derb.).  A  thin  band  of 
clay  ironstone.     (Gresley) 

Chiva  (Mex.).  A  bar  with  a  claw  for 
drawing  spikes     (Dwight) 

Chiviar  (Mex.).  To  hunt  for  broken 
ore  in  waste.     (Dwight) 

Chiviatite.  A  foliated,  massive,  me- 
tallic, lead-gray  sulphide  of  lead  and 
bismuth,  2PbS.SBiaSt.     (Dana) 

Chloantbite.      A     nickel     diarsenide^ 

NiAs>.     (Dana) 

Chloralluminite.  A  hydrous  aluminum 
chloride,  AlCls+HaO,  that  occurs  as 
a  volcanic  product.     (Standard) 

Chloralnm.  An  impure  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  aluminum  chloride  used  as 
an  antiseptic.-  (Webster) 
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Chlorapatlte.    See  Apatite. 

Chlorattrolite.  Not  a  definite  mineral 
but  probably  a  mixture  of  zeolites. 
Found  as  small,  light  bluish-green 
pebbles,  with  finely  radiated  struc- 
ture, on  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior. 
Used  as  a  gem.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Chlorate  powder.  A  substitute  for 
black  powder  in  which  potassium 
chlorate  is  used  in  place  of  potas- 
sium nitrate.  This  class  of  explo- 
sive has  received  little  attention  on 
account  of  greater  sensitiveness  to 
shock  and  friction.  (Brunswig,  p. 
302) 

Chloride.  1.  A  compound  of  chlorine 
with  another  element  or  radical.  A 
salt  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Web- 
ster) 

8.  To  follow  a  thin  vein  or  discon- 
tinuous ore  deposit  by  irregular 
workings,  Intent  only  on  extracting 
the  profitable  parts  and  with  no  re- 
gard for  development;  usually  said 
of  a  lessee,  sometimes  of  one  who 
works  another's  mine  without  permis- 
sion. The  term  is  said  to  have 
originated  at  Silver  Reef  in  south- 
western Utah  when  the  rich  silver- 
chloride  ores  were  being  worked. 
The  thin  seams  were  followed  by 
lessees  with  the  least  possible  han- 
dling of  barren  rock,  hence  the 
miner  became  a  chlorider,  and  his 
operations  chloridlng.  The  words 
were  later,  extended  to  similar 
workers  and  their  operations  in 
other  fields.     <F.  L.  Hess) 

Chlorider.    Bee  Chloride,  2. 

Chlorides  (Pac).  A  common  term  for 
ores  containing  chloride  of  silver. 
(Raymond) 

Chloridize.  To  convert  Into  chloride. 
Applied  to  the  roasting  of  silver 
ores  with  salt,  preparatory  to  amal- 
gamation.   (Raymond) 

Chlorlaation  proceis.  The  process  first 
introduced  by  Plattner,  in  which 
auriferous  ores  are  first  roasted  to 
oxidize  the  base  metals,  then  sat- 
urated with  chlorine  gas,  and  finally 
treated  with  water,  which  removes 
the  soluble  xrhloride  of  gold,  to 
be  subsequently  precipitated  and 
melted  into  bars.     (Raymond) 

Chlorine.  An  element,  commonly  Iso- 
lated as  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  of  an 
intensely  disagreeable  suffocating 
odor  and  exceedingly  polaonous. 
Symbol,  01;  atomie  weight,  86.46. 
Spedflc  gravity,  2.5.     (Webster) 


Chlorine  minerals.  Minerals  contain- 
ing chlorine,  such  as  atacamlte,  bora- 
cite,  apatite,  camallite,  cerargyrlte* 
halite,  mimetlte,  pyromorphlte,  sal- 
ammoniac,  sylvlte,  sodalite,  vanadl- 
nite,  wemerite,  etc     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Chlorite.  1.  A  silicate  of  aluminum 
with  ferrous  iron  and  magnesium 
and  chemically  combined  water, 
characterized  by  the  green  color 
common  with  silicates  In  which  fer- 
rous iron  is  prominent  (Dana) 
2.  A  general  name  for  the  green, 
secondary,  hydrated  silicates,  which 
contain  aluminum  and  iron,  and 
which  are  especially  derived  from 
augite,  hornblende,  and  blotlte. 
Chlorite  Is  used  as  a  prefix  for  vari- 
ous names  of  rocks  that  contain  the 
mineral,  such  as  chlorite  schist. 
The  name  is  coined  from  the  Greek 
word  for  green.  (Kemp) 
8.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  of  chlorous 
acid.     (Webster) 

Chlorite  ilate.  A  schistose  or  slaty 
rock  consisting  largely  of  chlorite. 
(Webster) 

Chloritic  sand.  Sand  colored  green  by 
chlorite  as  a  constituent  (CJom- 
stock) 

Chloritio  schist  Schist  containing 
chlorite.     ( Hitchcock  > 

Chloritiiation.  Metamorphic  altera- 
tion 4}t  other  material  into  chlorite. 
(Standard) 

Chlorooyanlc.  Consisting  of  chlorine 
and  cyanogen  combined.     (Century) 

^hloromelanite.  A  dark  green,  nearly 
hUck  variety  of  Jadeite.     (CJentury) 

ChloropaL  A  green,  opal-like  hydrous 
silicate  of  iron,  Fes0..3SiOs.5H*0. 
(Dana) 

Chlorophane.  A  variety  of  fluorspar 
which  exhibits  a  bright  green  phos- 
phorescent light  when  heated.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Chlorophyr.  A  name  given  by  A. 
Dumont  ^  to  certain  porplvyritic 
quartz  dlorites  near  Quenast,  Bel- 
glum. 

Chlorospinel.  A  variety  of  spinel, 
grass-green  in  color,  due  to  the  pres- 
sence  of  copper,  (jontains  iron  re- 
placing the  aluminum ;  MgO(Al,Fe)fl- 
0«.  Also  called  Magnesium  -  iron 
spinel.     (Dana) 

Chlorotile.  A  green,  hydrated  copper 
arsenate,  Out(AsO«)i.6HaO,  that  crys- 
tallizes in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
(Standard) 
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ChooT  (Ck>loin.).  To  break  up  the 
aorlferous  gravels,  cement  rock, 
etc.,  with  water,  using  bard  and 
other  tools,  in  order  that  the  looeened 
material  may  be  conducted  to  the 
ground  sluice.     (Halse) 

Ohoek.  1.  A  square  pillar  for  sup- 
porting the  roof,  constructed  of  prop 
timber  laid  up  in  alternate  cross- 
layers,  in  log-cabin  style,  the  center 
being  filled  with  waste.  Ck>mmonly 
called  Orib  In  Arkansas  (Steel). 
See  Gogs,  also  Nog. 
8.  A  square  pillar  constructed  of 
short  rectangular  blocks  of  hard- 
wood, for  supporting  the  roof. 
(Gresley) 

S.  Two  blocks  of  hardwood  placed 
across  the  rail  or  between  rails  to 
prevent  tubs,  cars,  or  wagons  from 
running  down  incline.     (Greenwell) 

Chock  and  block  (Newc).  Tightly 
filled  up.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Choclo  de  ore  (Peru).  A  mass  of 
native  gold  (say  1  oz.  or  more)  in 
its  matrix.    (Dwight) 

Chocolate.  A  very  fine-grained  mica 
schist  found  in  New  Hampshire  and 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  scythe  stones,  axe  stones  and 
knife  stones.     (Pike) 

Chocol6a  (Mex.).  1.  The  part  of  the 
hole  remaining  in  the  rock  after  a 
blast.  8.  A  hitch  cut  in  the  rock. 
(Dwight) 

Choot  (Peru).  A  disease  caused  by 
inhaling  fine  laineral  dust,  as  in  a 
stamp  mill.     (Dwight) 

Chogi  (York.).  Blocks  of  wood  for 
keeping  pump-trees  or  other  vertical 
pipes  plumb  (Gresley).  See  Ck>l- 
lar,  d,  and  (hollaring,  1. 

Choke  omihlng.  A  recrushing  of  fine 
ore  due  to  the  fact  that  the  broken 
material  cannot  find  its  way  from 
the  machine  before  it  is  again 
crushed.  See  dUo  Free  crushing. 
(Richards,  p.  08) 

Choke  damp.  1.  A  mine  atmosphere 
that  causes  choking,  or  suffocation, 
due  to  insufficient  oxygen.  As  ap- 
plied to  "air"  that  causes  choking, 
does  not  mean  any  single  gas  or 
combination  of  gases.  8.  A  name 
sometimes  given  in  England  to  car- 
bon dioxide. 

ChoUa  (Mex.).  An  opening  or  hollow 
space ;  a  small  space  filled  with  soft 
ore.     (Dwight) 

Chondrite.  A  meteoric  stone  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  chon- 
drules.     (Webster) 


Choadrodite.  One  of  the  humlte 
group.  A  basic  fluosilicate  of  mag- 
nesium.    (Dana) 

ChoBdmle.  A  peculiar  rounded  gran- 
ule of  cosmic  origin,  usoi^  con- 
sisting of  enstatite  or  chryaotlle. 
Oconrs  in  meteorites.     (Webster) 

ChoBkole.    A  Malayan  spada    (Lock) 

Chonolith.  An  injected  igneous  mass, 
so  irregular  in  form  and  obscure  as 
to  relation  to  the  invaded  forma- 
tions, that  it  can  not  be  properly 
designated  as  a  dike,  sill,  or  lacco- 
lithic  form.     (Daly,  p.  84) 

Chop  (Som.).  A  local  term  for  f^ult. 
(Gresley) 

Chorlo  (Mex.).  Tourmaline  crystals. 
(Lucas) 

Chorometry.  Land  survesring.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Chorrera  (Max.).  An  ore  shoot;  a  run 
of  loose  rock.    (Dwi^t) 

Chorro  (Mex.).  A  spring  of  water 
found  in  mines.  Jet  or  spout  of 
liquid.     (Dwight) 

Chorroeadero  (Mex.).  1.  A  chute  for 
ore.  8.  Loose  or  running  ground. 
(Dwight) 

Ohrlstmatite.  A  butyraceous,  green- 
ish-yellow to  wax-yellow  hydrocar- 
bon from  Wettin,  Saxony;  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  less  than  1  and  is 
soft  at  60*  to  60"*  O.    (Bacon) 

ChrlstobaUte.  A  duU  white  siUoon  di- 
oxide (SiGi),  that  crystallises  in  the 
orthorhombic  system,  and  is  dos^ 
related  to  tridymita     (Standard) 

Chromatitea.  A  t^rm  used  by  M.  ES. 
Wadsworth  to  include  minenil  color- 
ing matter,  paints,  pigments,  etc 
(Power) 

Chrome.  Chromium;  also,  in  dyein^r, 
potassium  dichromate. 

Chrome  iteeL    See  COiromium  steeL 

Chrome  garnet.  A  synonym  for  Uvaro- 
vite.     (A  F.  Rogers) 

Chrome  Iron  ore.  A  synonym  for  Ohro- 
mite.     (A  F.  Rogers) 

Chrome  ooher.  A  clayey  ocher  colored 
green  with  chromium  oxida  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Chromite.  A  chromate  of  iron,  FeO.- 
GriOs.  (Contains  68  per  cent  chromic 
oxide.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Chromium.  A  brilliant  tin-white,  com- 
paratively rare  metal,  hard,  brittle, 
and  refractory.  Symbol,  Or;  atomic 
weight,  02.0.     Specific  gravity,  CA 
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OfcroBinm  steel.  An  Iron-chromlnin  al- 
loy that  hardens  Intensely  on  sodden 
cooling,  and  is  used  for  tbe  mannfac- 
tnre  of  armor-piercing  projectiles, 
safe-plates,  and  cmshlng  macbinery. 
It  contains  about  16  per  cent  cbro- 
mium ;  does  not  rust  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  is  also  called  Stain- 
less steel. 

Cbromoneter.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining tbe  color  of  petroleum  and 
otber  oils.     (Standard) 

ChromowiLlfenite.  A  red  variety  of 
wulfenite,  containing  some  cbromi- 
um.     (Chester) 

Chiyioberyl.  A  gludnum-aluminum 
oxide,  GlCAlsOt,  known  as  cat*B-eye 
when  it  has  a  chatoyant  lusOer.  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

OhxTioeoUa.  A  hydrous  copper  silicate. 
0>ntains  theoretically  about  86  per 
cent  of  copper.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surr.) 
Generally  green  or  blue-green. 

Ohryiolite.  An  iron-magnesium  sili- 
cate of  a  yellowish-green,  sometimes 
brownish  or  reddish.  A  common 
mineral  in  basalt  and  diorlte.  Com- 
monly called  Olivine.  When  us4^  as 
a  gem  it  is  called  iPeridot. 

ChiyioprsM.  An  apple-green  chalce- 
dony, the  color  of  which  is  due  to 
nickel.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Chrysotlle.  Fibrous  serpentine.  8^ 
'also  Ast>e8tos.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.^ 

Ghta  (Bol.  and  Chile)  A  testing  sau- 
cer.    (Lucas) 

Chuek.  1.  That  part  of  a  machine 
drill  which  grips  or  holds  the  drill. 
(GUlete,  p.  09) 

2.  A  device  for  holding  an  object 
so  that  it  can  be  rotated,  as  upon 
the  mandrel  of  a  lathe  or  for  fixing 
it  in  a  drill-press,  planer,  etc. 
(Standard) 

Chuok  block;  Ohook  block.  The  wooden 
block  or  board  which  is  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  screen  so  as  to 
raise  the  depth  of  the  issue  and  act 
as  a  false  lip  to  the  mortar,  in 
stamp  milling.     (Rickard) 

Chaga  (Mex.).    See  Peruila. 

Chalaao  (Mex.).    An  upper  drill  hole. 
(Dwight) 

Ckalaniita  (Braz.).  One  who  drills 
uppers.     ( Bensusan ) 

Ckamaoexa  (Mex.).  A  bearing  for  the 
shaft  of  a  machine.    (Dwight) 


Chambe.  1.  (Mex.  and  B6L)  SStne* 
blende.  S.  (Colom.)  A  strap  of  col- 
ored wool  for  carrying  a  sachel  or 
purse.    (Halsa) 

Ohambo.  1.  (Port)  Lead.  8.  (Bras.) 
Pyrita    (Halae) 

Chump  (Bng.).  To  drill  a  shot  hole 
by  hand.     (Greslej) 

Chaape  (Pern).    Bee  Chumbe. 

Chun  (Derb.).  A  clay  or  soft  gouge 
between  two  hard  walls.    (Hooson) 

Chamked-up.  Built  up  with  large 
lumps  of  coal  to  increase  the  capac^ 
ity  of  a  car.  Also  called  Built-up. 
(Steel) 

Chunk  mlneraL  In  Wisconsin,  applied 
to  masses  of  galena  as  broken  out 
of  the  mine.     (Power) 

Charchlte.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
cerium.     (Chester) 

Cham  drllL  1.  Also  caUed  Cable  driU 
or  Well  drilL  A  porUble  drUling 
equipment  usually  mounted  on  four 
wheels  and  driven  by  gasoline,  elec- 
tricity, or  steam.  Also  applied  to  a 
stationary  drill  operated  from*  a 
derrick  as  in  oil-well  drilling.  The 
drill  head  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
ropo  or  cable  and  aUowed  to  drop, 
thus  striking  successive  blows  by 
means  of  which  the  rock  is  pulver- 
ised and  the  hole  deepened. 
(Bowles) 

8.  A  long  iron  bar  with  a  cutting 
end  of  steel,  used  in  quanting,  and 
worked  by  raising  and  letting  it  fall. 
When  worked  by  blows  of  a  hammer 
or  sledge,  it  is  called  a  "Jumper.** 
(Steel) 

Chumi  (Forest  of  Dean).  Ironstone 
workings  In  cavern-shaped  excava- 
tions. A  rough  chamber-and-pillar 
system  of  working.     (Gresley) 

Churambela  (O>lom.).  A  micaceous 
and  talcose  schist.    (Halse) 

Chumiea  (Bol.).  Copper  pyrites. 
(Halse) 

Chute.  (Sometimes  written  shoot) 
1.  A  channel  or  shaft  underground, 
or  an  Inclined  trough  above  ground, 
through  which  ore  falls  or  is  '*shot" 
by  gravity  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
lev^  (Raymond.)  %.  (Penn.)  A 
crosscut  connecting  a  gang\vay  with 
a  heading.  (Gresley.)  S.  An  in- 
clined water  course,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, especially  one  through  which 
boats  or  timber  are  carried,  as  in  a 
daoL    4.  A  narrow  channel  with  a 
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tree  earrent,  espedally  on  tbe  lower 
HiSiiMlppi  River.  (Standard)  0. 
A  body  of  ore,  asoally  of  elongated 
form,  extending  downward  within 
a  vein  (ore  shoot).  The  two 
forfna  of  orthography  of  this 
word  are  of  French  and  English 
origin  respectively.  Under  chnte, 
the  original  idea  is  that  of  falllrg ; 
under  shoot,  that  of  shooting  or 
branching.  Both  are  appropriate  to 
the  technical  significations  of  the 
word.  An  ore  shoot,  for  instance, 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  ore  in  a  de- 
posit, or  as  a  pitch  or  fall  of  ore 
(German,  Erzfall).  In  England  the 
orthography  "shoot'*  is,  I  believe, 
exclusively  employed,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  as  applied  tf  ore 
deposits,  the  other  t)e1ng  unaeces- 
sarlly  foreign.    (Raymond) 

Chute  eaving.  The  method  involves 
both  overhand  stoping  and  ore  cav- 
ing. The  chamber  is  started  as  an 
overhand  stope  from  the  head  of  a 
chute  and  is  extended  up  until  the 
back  weakens  sufficiently  to  cave, 
^he  orebody  is  worked  from  the  top 
down  in  thick  slices,  each  slice  be^ 
ing,  however,  attacked  from  the  hot- 
tom  and  the  working  extendi u,  from 
the  floor  of  the  slice  up  to  an  inter- 
mediate point  The  cover  follows 
down  upon  the  caved  ore  (Young). 
Also  called  "Caving  by  raising*'  and 
"Block  caving  into  chutes.*' 

Chute  lystem.  See  Glory  hole  system. 
(Young) 

Chusa  (Mex.).  A  catch  basin  for  mer- 
cury.    (Dwight) 

Chuso  (Chile).  A  pointed  tool  used 
In .  washing  gold  in  sluices,  in  ex- 
tracting borax  in  large  pieces,  etc. 
(Halse) 

Claa6geno  ( Mex. ).  Cyanogen. 
(Dwight) 

Cianuro  (Mex.).    Cyanide.     (Dwight) 

Cielo  (Mex.).  1.  Roof;  celling.  S. 
Trabajar  de  oielOt  overhand  stoping. 
(Dwight) 

0.  Z.  V.  A  commercial  transportation 
term  meaning  "Cost,  Insurance,  and 
Freight.*'  It  is  intended  to  cover 
the  cost  of  certain  goods  at  point  of 
destination.  (Nat  Tube  Co.)  Usu- 
ally applied  only  to  maritime  freight 

01f«airo:  dvalro  (Peru).  Peacock 
colored.    (Dwight) 


Clgftefia  (Mex.).  A  wlndlaaa;  acnnk. 
(Dwl^t) 

CllUdros  (Mex.).    R^rila.    (DwU^t) 

Ciaa  (Mex.).    Summit    (Dwight) 

Glialira.  1.  (Mex.).  A  center  for  an 
arch.     (Dviright) 

S.  (O>1om.).     Primitive     stamps 
worked  by  manual  labor.    (Halse) 

Cimlalte.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Monti  (3imlni  in  Italy,  and  given  by 
H.  S.  Washington  to  a  group  of 
lavas.  Intermediate  between  tra- 
chytes and  basalts.  They  are  por- 
pyritic  in  texture  and  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  alkali  feld- 
spar and  basic  plagioclase,  augite 
and  olivine,  with  accessory  magne- 
tite and  apatite.  Biotite  and  horn- 
blende are  either  absent  or  are  In- 
significant They  range  from  54  to 
57  SiO,,  &>9  CaO,  and  a-6  MgO. 
Compare  Latlte.     (Kemp) 

CimoUte.  A  white,  grayish  or  reddish 
hydrosillcate  of  aluminum,  soft  and 
claylike  or  chalklike  in  appearance. 
(Dana) 

Cinabrlo  (Max.).  Cinnabar.    (Dwight) 

CinoeL     1.  (Peru)     Native  silver  in 
large  masses.     (Dwight) 
S.  (Colum.)    A  stone  chisel  used  by 
the  Indians.     (Halse) 

Ciaoho  (Mex.).  1.  A  belt  or  girdle. 
S.  A  horizontal  timber  used  for 
wedging  a  stemple  against  a  plank 
on  the  hanging  wall.     (Halse) 

Cincinnatian.  In  the  usage  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  the  third  and 
youngest  of  the  series  of  strata  com- 
prised in  the  Ordoviclan  system. 
Also  the  corresponding  epoch.  (La 
Forge) 

Cinder.     1.  Slag,     particularly     from 
iron  blast  furnaces.     (Raymond) 
8.  A   scale   thrown   off    in    forging 
metal.     3.  Scoriaceous  la'va  from  a 
volcano ;  volcanic  scoria.    (Webster) 

Cinder  bank.  Same  as  cinder  dump. 
Also  Indicates  an  old  dump  as  dls- 
tiguished  from  one  in  use.  (Will- 
cox) 

Cinder  bed  (Eng.)  A  stratum  of  the 
Upper  Purbeck  series,  almost  wholly 
composed  of  oyster-shells;  and  so 
named  by  the  quarry  men  from  its 
loose  incoherent  composition.  ( Page) 

Cinder  block.  A  block  closing  the 
front  of  a  blast  furnace  and  con- 
taining the  cinder  notch.  (Web- 
star) 
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eUdir  biMkMt  Tlie  stag  Mthtii  th» 
fomace  escaping  fhreugh  the  Mck- 

:  work.  Oansed  by  eroelbn,  eorrotilon, 
or  ooftening  of  brick  by  heat 
(WUlcox) 

Oladar  oo«L  1.  (Bng:)  Goal  lucered 
by  heat  from  an  Intnuion  of  lava. 
(Qresley) 

a.  (Aust)    A  very  inferior  natural 
coke,  little  better  than  ash.    (Power) 

Ciader  ooae.  A  volcanic  cone  com- 
posed of  scoria. 

Otader  dock.  A  bed  containing  molds 
into  which,  in  former  practice, 
cinder  was  ran,  chilledt  and  ttien 
thrown  into  cars  with  forks.  (Will- 
cox) 

Giadef  damp.  A  place  where  cinder 
ladles  are  emptied.     (WiUcox) 

Cinder  f  aU.  The  dam  over  whtdi  the 
nlAg  from  the  cinder  notch  of  a  fur- 
nace -flows.     (Oentury) 

Ciadisr  kofch.  The  hole,  about  6  or 
6  feet  above  the  iron  notch,  and  8 
feet  below  the  tuytees,  through 
which  dag  Is  flushed  two  to  three 
timesr  hetween  casts  (Willcox). 
Bee  oMo  Cinder  tap. 

Otader  pig.  Iron  made  from  ores  with 
admixture  of  some  forge  or  mill- 

'  cinder  (Raymond).  See  eUo  Pig 
iron. 

Olader  pit  Lcurge  pit  fllled  with  water 
into  which  molten  cinder  is  run  and 
granulated  at  cast  or  flush.  (Will- 
cox) 

Glader  plate.    See-  Bloomery. 

Olader  raaaer.  A  trough  carrying 
slag  from  skimmer,  or  cinder  notch, 
to  pit  or  ladle.  £»ee  aUo  Glnder 
notch.     (WUlcox) 

Olader  taapper.  A  man  who  removes 
cinder  skuUa  from  cinder  runners. 
(WlUcoz) 

Olader  tap;  Cinder  aotoh.  The  hole 
throui^  which  cinder  is  tapped  from 
a  fun^ac^  Also  called  Lurmann 
front     (Baymond) 

Olader  tab.  A  shallow  Iron  truck 
with  movable  sides  into  which  the 
dag  of  a  furnace  flows  from  the 
dnder  runner.    (Oentury) 

Olader  wooL  A  fibrous  glass  obtained 
by  the  action  of  a  let  of  air  or  steam 
upon  Bpolten  dag  as  it  flows  from 
a  blast.fnmaee.  Ckimmoaly  called 
lIlneral\wooL    (Oentury) 


Cfaaabsj^.  A  vermilion-colored  mer- 
cury liulphlde,  HgS,  86  per  cetit  mer- 
cury. It  is  the  common  ore  of  mer- 
cury and  occurs  as  hexagonal  crys- 
tals. See  aUo  Metacinnabarlte. 
(U.  S.  GeoL  Survl) 

Clnaamite.  Same  as  Cinnamon  scone. 
(Century) 

Ciaaamen  stene.  BBSonlte;  a  variety 
of  garnet     (Power) 

data.  1.  (Spb)i.  A  surveyor's  tape, 
a.'  (Hex.).  A  layer  or  band  of  min- 
eral in  a  vein.  8.  (CJolom.).  Pay 
dirt  in  placers.     (Hahfe) 

Clatarrdn  (Sp.  Am,).  A  bed  of 
auriferous  gravel  of  unusual  thick- 
ness.    (Lucas) 

Cteteada  (Max.).  A  banded  or  rib- 
boned structure  of  veins.    ( Halse) 

CipoUno  marble.  A  white  crystalline 
limestone  traversed  by  veins  of 
greenish  mica;  a  favorite  Italian 
marble.  (Merrill) 

Cirea  (Latin).  About;  around;  often 
used  in  English  with  numerals  to 
denote  approximate  accuracy.  (Web- 
ster) 

Cirele  cuttiag  drill.  Same  as  Ditcher. 
(Bowles) 

Cirolei  '(CJhes.).  Wavy,  undulating 
streaks  ot  various  colors  frequently 
seen  in  the  sides  of  shafts,  on  the 
pillars,  faces,  and  roof  of  rock-salt 
mines.     (Oresley) 

Cirele  spoute  (Eng.).    See  Garland,  L 

CIreuit  breaker.  An  automatic  device 
for  breaking  an  electric  circuit  at 
the  highest  current  which  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  carry  (Webster). 
See  aUo  Cut-out,  8. 

Giroalair  eutting  drilL    fifes  Ditcher. 

Clrenlar  o^il.  A  unit  of  area  used  In 
measuring  cross-sections  of  wires; 
0.7854  square  mil  (Standard).  'See 
mUo  MIL 

Circular  polarisation.  A  phenomena 
observed  in  a  polariscope  wh«i  two 
plane  polarized  rays,  propogated  in 
the  same  direction,  have  ihelr  vibra- 
tion directiona  .at  right  angles  to 
each  other  and  differ  by  one-quarter 
of  a  wave-length  in  phase.    (Dana) 

Cireulatiea.  1.  rhe  movement  of  f&e 
air  currents  of  a  mine.  (Roy) 
a.  The  act  of  ;noving  in  any  course 
which  brings  the  moving  body  to  the 
place  where  its  motion  began. 
(Webster) 
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Clre-Perdu«  prooeii.  A  process  used 
in  bronze  casting;  tho  lost-wax 
process.     (Standard) 

CAique.  A  steep-walled,  amphltheatral 
recess  In  a  mountain  side,  generally 
ascribed  to  glacial  erosion.  (Web- 
ster) 

Cltoo  (Sp.).  1.  Ooal  broken  into  small 
bits.    8.  CSoal  dust    (Halse) 

Oiipeado  (Mex.).  Ore  of  one-third 
silver  and  two-thirds  calc  spar. 
(Lucas) 

ClitenL  1.  An  artificial  reservoir  or 
tank  for  holding  or  storing  water 
or  other  liquids.  (Webster) 
8.  The  receptacle  into  which  glass 
is  ladled  from  the  pots  to  be  poured 
over  the  table  in  making  plate  glass 
or  in  casting  glass ;  a  cuvette.  (Oen- 
tury) 

S.  In  metallurgy,  a  settling  tank  for 
liquid  slag,  pulp,  etc 

Citrate.    A  salt  or  ester  of  citric  acid. 

(Webster) 

Citrine;  Citrine  quarts.  A  yellow  pel- 
lucid variety  of  quarts ;  false  topas. 
(Dana) 

Civa  (Mex.).  A  stump  of  a  candle. 
(Dwlght) 

Civairo  (Peru).  A  peacock  color.  See 
aUo  Oiguario.     (Dwlght) 

Claok  (Ck>m.).  A  pump  valve.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Claok  door  (Bug.).  The  opening  into 
the  valve  chamber  to  facilitate  re- 
pairs and  renewals  without  unseat- 
ing the  pump  or  breaking  the  con- 
nections. (Chance).  Also,  an  iron 
plate  bolted  to  the  pipe  to  dose  the 
opening.     (Gresley) 

Claok-door  piece  (Eng.).  A  cast-iron 
pipe  having  an  opening  in  the  side 
for  access  to  the  clack  or  valve. 

Claek  gaard  (Scot).  A  ring  to  pre- 
vent undue  opening  of  the  dack. 
(Barrowman) 

Claek  lid  (Scot).  The  flap  of  a  clack 
or  stationary  valve.     (Barrowman) 

Claek  pieoe.  The  casting  forming  the 
valve  chamber.    (Chance) 

Claok  seat  The  rec^tade  for  a  valve 
to  rest  on.    {C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Claco  (Mex.)*  An  old  coin  equal  to 
i  of  a  Mexican  reak  See  aUo  Tlaco. 
(Dwlght) 

Cladgy.    A  variation  of  daggy. 


Claggy  (Newc).  Adhesive.  Whan 
the  ooal  is  tightly  Joined  to  the  roof; 
the  mine  is  said  to  have  a  daggy  to^ 
(Raymond).    Also  spelled  Cladgy. 

Claggy  top  (Newc).  A  mine  roof  to 
which  ooal  adheres.    (Mln.  Jour.) 

OlaloL  1.  The  portion  of  mlnlnir 
ground  held  under  the  Federal  and 
local  laws  by  one  daimant  or  asso- 
dation,  by  virtue  of  one  location  and 
record  (Raymond).  Lode  claim% 
maximum  sise  COO  by  1,500  feet. 
Placer  claims  000  by  1320  feet  A 
claim  Is  sometimes  called  a  'loca- 
tion.'' See  Mining  daims.  8.  (So. 
Afr.)  The  portion  of  land  upon  a 
goldfleld  to. which  a  miner  is  legally 
entitled.  A  Transvaal  daim  has  an 
area  equal  to  64,025  Bnglish  square 
feet,  and  is  about  166  feet  along  the 
strike  of  the  reef,  and  413  £eet 
across  the  line  of  reel    (Skinner) 

Clam  (Eng.).  A  bradcet  or  support 
for  a  pump  (Bainbrldge).  A  damp* 

Clamp.  1.  A  device  for  compisMtog 
and  holding  in  position  a  pleos  or 
part,  or  holding  or  binding  together 
two  or  more  parts;  usually  with 
jaws  or  cheeks,  at  least  one  of  them 
movable,  that  may  be  set  together 
or  dosed  by  some  device  for  obtain- 
ing leverage.  8.  (Bug.)  A  pile  of 
cut  and  dried  peat  (Standard) 
8.  A  number  of  bricks  piled  up  in  a 
particular  form  for  burning.  (Wd>- 
ster) 

4.  A  pire  of  ore  for  roasting,  or  of 
coal  for  coking.    (Century) 

Clamping.  The  process  of  burning 
bricks  in  damp.  See  aUo  Clanip,.8» 
(Century) 

Clamp  kllB.  A  kiln  built  of  sods  for 
burning  lime.     (Century) 

ClamsheU.  A  hinged,  two  leaved  self- 
loading  scoop  used  in  dredges,  coal- 
ore-,  and  ash-loaders,  a^id  hoisting 
machinery.     (Century) . 

Clanger  (Bug.).    See  Clauncher,  1. 

Clanay  (Bng.).  A  safety  lamp. In* 
vented  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Clanny  in  1818. 
(Gresley) 

Clapete.  (Mex.).  A  dack  valvow 
(Dwlght) 

Clap  tin.  In  hydraulic  ^engineering, 
a  miter  sin ;  the  bottom  part  of  the 
frame  on  whldi  lock  gates  shut;  a 
lock  sill     (Century) 
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CluityhLg  task.  A  tank  for  clarify- 
ing cyanide  or  other  solutionB  and 
frequently  provided  with  a  filtering 
layer  of  sand,  cotton  waste,  matting, 
etc.    (blennell,  p.  280) 

Clark  proeeta.  A  process  for  softening 
water  by  the  addition  of  slaked  lime, 
which  precipitates  calcium  bicar- 
bonate by  forming  with  it  the  insolu- 
ble normal  carbonate.    (Webster) 

Claro  (Sp.).  An  open  space  on  the 
lode,  from  which  ore  has  been  taken. 
(Crofutt) 

Claroliae.  A  mineral  oil  used  as  a 
solvent  for  natural  gases.     (Bacon) 

Clasolite.  A  rock  composed  of  other 
rock  fragments.    See  Clastic. 

Clasp.  1.  A  snngly  fitting  ferrule  for 
connecting  pump  rods.  (Gresley) 
%,  Any  of  the  various  forms  of 
catch,  for  holding  together  two  ob- 
jects or  parts  of  anything.  (Web- 
ster) 

Clasiifler.  1.  A  machine  for  separat- 
ing ore  from  gangue  or  for  cleaning 
coal  from  sladc.  (Webster) 
8.  A  machine  for  grading  the  teed 
to  concentrators  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual concentrator  will  receive  its 
prcqper  feed.  Classifiers  may  be 
hydraulic  (Richards)  or  surface- 
current  box  classifiers  (fig>itakastgn). 
Classifiers  are  also  used  to  separate 
sand  from  slime,  water  from  sand, 
and  water  from  slime.    (Richards) 

Clastle.  *  A  descriptive  term  applied 
to  rock  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  other  rocks ;  finagmentaL  (Kemp) 

Clat    See  Claut,  1. 

Clannoher.  1.  (Bng.)^  A  tool  for 
cleaning  blast  holes  (Bainbridge). 
Also  called  Clanger. 
2.  (Derb.).  A  piece  of  stone,  that 
has  a  Joint  back  of  it,  which  becomes 
loose  and  falls  when  the  heading 
has  been  driven  past  it     (Hooson) 

Claatthalite.  Lead  selenide,  PbSe. 
(Dana) 

Clant    1.  (Scot)..  A  scraper  with  a 
long  handle.     (Barrowman) 
1  Hud  or  rubbish  heaped  tnsAther. 
(Standard) 

Clavar  (Mex.).  To  nail;  to  drive  a 
stake.    (Dwight) 

Clave  (Hex.).  1.  Nail.  8.  C.  buono, 
or  ricot  a  rich  pocket  of  ore.  8.  C. 
de  metal,  an  ore-shoot;  pay-streak. 
(Dwight) 


Clavot.    1.  (Sp.)    Biasses  of  (Nre,  and 
of  native  metals.   .(Davies) 
8.  Iron  ore;  in  Hexican  mines,  a 
mass  of  rich  ore.     (Standard) 
8.  (Sp.)    Inclusions  of  igneous  rock 
in  a  sedimentary  deposit     (Halse) 

Olay.  A  natural  substance  or  soft  rock 
which,  when  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  wat^  forms  a  pastyt 
moldable  mass  tnat  preserves  its 
shape  when  air  dried;  the  particles 
soften  and  coalesce  upon  being 
highly  heated  and  form  a  stony  mass 
upon  cooling.  Clays  differ  greatly 
mineralogically  and  chemically  and 
consequently  in  their  physical  prop- 
erties. Most  of  them  contain  many 
impurities,  but  ordinarily  th^r  base 
is  hydrous  aluminum  silicate.  (U. 
S.  <3eoL  Surv.) 

Claybaiid  (Wales).  Argillaceous  iron- 
stone in  thin  beds.     (Gresley) 

Clay  bank.  1.  A  bank  of  clay.  8.  A 
dun  yellowish  color.     (Webster) 

Clay  oourse.  A  day  seam  or  gouge 
found  at  the  sides  of  some  veins. 
(C.  and  M.  H.  P.) 

Clay  dam.  1.  (Mid.)  A  stopping 
made  of  puddled  and  well-beaten 
day,  from  12  in.  to  86  in.  thick,  and 
rammed  into  the  roof,  fioor,  and 
sides  of  the  excavation  made  to  re- 
ceive it  8.  A  stopping  consisting  of 
two  walls  of  stout  planks  placed  18 
to  24  inches  apart  and  supported  on 
the  outside  by  upright  props,  the  in- 
tervening space  being  filled  with 
clay.     (Gresley) 

Clayer  (Scot).  A  rod  for  fordni^  day 
into  Joints  of  strata  in  wet  shot 
holes  (Barrowman).  See  aUo  Clay 
iron. 

Clay  galL  A  dry,  curled  '^clay-shav- 
ing" resulting  from  the  drying  and 
cracking  of  mud  which  is  later  em- 
bedded and  fiattened  in  a  sand  stra- 
tum.   (Lahee,  p.  86) 

Clay  gouge.  A  thin  seam  of  clay  sepa- 
rating ore,  or  ore  and  rock.    (Weed) 

Clay  gniL    See  Hud  gun. 

Clay  hog  <Mid.).    See  Wash  f^ult 

Clay  hole.  A  cavity,  in  a  stone,  filled 
with  clayey  or  sandy  material. 
(Gillette,  p.  6) 

Claying.  Lining  a  bore  hole  with  clay, 
to  keep  the  powder  dry.     (Gresley) 

Claying  bar.  A  rod  used  for  making 
a  blast  hole  water-tight  by  driving 
clay  into  its  crevices,  in  order  to 
protect  the  charge.     (Ctetnrv^ 
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OUy  iron.  An  iron  rod  used  for  ram- 
ming clay  Into  wet  drill  holes 
(Webster).  See  Bull,  1;  also  Clay- 
ing bar. 

Olaj-iroattone.  Clayey  carbonate  of 
Iron.  A  heavy  com];>act  or  fine 
grained  dayey  looking  stone,  occurs 
ring  in  nodules  and  uneven  beds 
among  carbonll^rous  and  other 
rocks.  It  contains  only  20  to  80  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  yet  much  of  the 
Iron  produced  by  Great  Britain  is 
made  from  it    (Boy.  Com.) 

Clay  kiln.  A  kiln  or  stove  for  burn- 
ing clay.     (Ontury) 

Olay  marL  A  whitish,  smooth,  chalky 
(day;  ^  marl  in  which  clay  predomi- 
nates.    (Webster) 

Olay  milL  A  mill  for  mixing  and 
tempering  clay;  a  pug  mill.  (On- 
tury) 

Clay  pan  (Aust).  A  diallow  depres- 
sion covered  with  a  clayey  deposit 
which  prevents  the  water  from  sink- 
ing quickly  into  the  ground.  (Web- 
ster) 

Clay  parting.  Clayey  material  bound 
between  a  vein  and  its  wall.  Also 
called  Casing  and  Parting.  (Dur- 
yee) 

Clay  pit.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
(Century) 

Clay  pooket.  A  clay-fllled  elusion  cav- 
ity in  a  rock  ledge.    (Bowles) 

jClay  roek.  A  rock  made  up  of  fine 
argillaceous  detrltal  material  and 
chiefly  that  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  feldspars;  indurated 
clay,  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  in- 
capable of  using  as  a  clay  without 
grinding,  but  not  chemically  altered 
or  metamorphosed.  (Century)  Also 
called  Clay  stone. 

Clay  shale.  Shale  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  argillaceous  material, 
which  again  becomes  day  on 
weathering.     (La  Fotge) 

Clay  slate.  An  argillaceous  rock  hav- 
ing a  slaty  or  fissile  structure.  It 
differs  from  clay  shale  in  that  it 
has  been  altered  by  metamorphism. 
(Century) 

Clay  itone.'  1.  (Aust)  A  soft,  earthy, 
feldspathic  rock  occurring  In  veins, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  in- 
durated clay.  (Power) 
IK.  One  of  the  concretionary  masses 
of  clay  frequently  found  in  alluvial 
deposits,  in  the  form  of  flat  rounded 
disks    either    simple    or    variously 


united  so  as  to  give  rise  to  carlooi 
shapes.  They  are  sometimes  almost 
as  regular  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe. 
(Century) 

Olay-stone  porphyry.  An  old  and 
somewhat  indefinite  name  for  those 
porphyries  whose  naturally  fine 
groundmass  is  more  or  less  kaolUi- 
ized,  so  as  to  be  soft  and  earthy, 
suggesting  hardened  clay.     (Konp) 

Clead  (Bng.).  To  cover  with  planks. 
(O.  C.  Oreenwell) 

Cleading.  A  lining  or  covering  of 
board  planks,  as  the  lagging  on  a 
winding-engine  drum.     (Webster) 

Clean.  1.  (No.  of  Bng.)  Free  from 
fire  damp  or  other  noxious  gases. 
8.  A  coal  seam  free  from  dirt  part- 
ings.    (Gresley) 

S.  To  undergo  or  perform  the  proc- 
ess of  cleaning;  to  clean  up;  to 
make  a  clean-up.     (Webster) 

Cleaner  (Scot.).  A  scraper  for  clean- 
ing out  a  shot  hole.     (Barrowman) 

Cleaner  oelL  A  flotation  cell  in  which 
the  concentrates  from  the  router 
cells  are  again  treated  for  a  further 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  gangue 
present 

Cleanser;  Clanser  (Eng.).  An  iron 
tube  or  shell,  with  which  a  bore 
hole  is  deaned.    (Oresley) 

Cleansing  (So.  Staff.).  (Clearing  and 
making  fit  for  traversing  old  gate 
roads;  carrying  out  cuttings  from 
the  mine;  clearing  the  sumps  at 
bottom  of  shafts.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Clean  toe.  A  suflldent  shattering  of 
the  material  that  constitutes  the 
toe,  to  make  its  entire  removal  pos- 
sible without  *  excessive  secondary 
blasting.  Compare  Toe,  1  and  2. 
(Bowles) 

Clean-up.  1.  The  operatioa  of  collect- 
ing all  the  valuable  product  of  a 
given  period  or  operation  in  a  stamp 
mill,  or  in  a  hydraulic  or  placer 
mine.  (Ilaymond) 
S.  The  valuable  material  resulting 
from  a  clean-up.  (Webster) 
8.  To  load  out  all  the  coal  a  miner 
has  broken.  A,  An  opportunity  to 
clean  up.    (Steel) 

Clean-up  man.  1.  Usually  a  pensioner 
who  keeps  yard  cleaned  up,  pulls 
weeds,  and  does  odd  Jobs  at  blast 
furnaces.  (Willcox) 
8.  The  man  who  performs  the  ope^ 
ation  described  under  Clean-up,  L 
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dtap.  A  deavliig  crovwise  of  the 
bedding  In  a  coal  seam;  a  deat 
(Standard) 

Clear.    See  Clean,  1  and  2. 

CQearanee.  1.  The  space  between  the 
piston  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  and 
the  valye  face,  or  the  end  of  the 
cylinder.  (Ihlseng) 
8.  The  space  between  the  top  or 
Bide  of  a  car  and  the  roof  or  wall. 

Clearer.  1.  (Eng.)  Miners  who  un- 
dercut the  coal,  working  at  distances 
of  say  three  or  four  yards  apart 
along  the  face.  (Gresley) 
jl.  A  reservoir  (in  salt  maldng)  into 
which  brine  is  conveyed. 

Clear-melting.  The  process  of  keep- 
ing the  glass  in  a  molten  condition 
for  a  time  sufficient  to  permit  the 
impurities  or  uncomblned  substances 
to  settle.     (Century) 

Cleat.  1.  The  main  set  of  Joints  along 
which  coal  breaks  when  mined. 
(Webster) 

ft.  A  small  piece  of  wood  nailed  to 
two  planks  to  keep  them  together,  or 
nail^  to  any  structure  to  make  a 
support  for  something  else.  (Steel) 
S.'  (Mid.)  A  wooden  wedge  four  or 
five  inches  square  placed  between 
the  top  of  a  post  and  the  underside 
of  a  bar  or  cap.  (Gresley) 
4.  (EIng.)  A  piece  (or  pieces)  of 
wood  fastened  to  pump  spears,  for 
the  purpose  of  steadying  them,  and 
preventing  them  from  wearing  where 
they  pass  through  the  collaring,  and 
to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  spear 
plates  and  bolts  from  injuring  the 
pumps.     (Q.  C.  Greenwell) 

Cleavage.  1.  In  petrology,  a  tendency 
to  cleave  or  split  along  definite, 
parallel,  closely  spaced  planes,  which 
may  be  highly  inclined  to  the  bed- 
ding planes.  It  is  a  secondary  struc- 
ture, commonly  confined  to  bedded 
rocks,  is  developed  by  pressure,  and 
ordinarily  is  accompanied  by  at  least 
some  recrystallizatlon  of  the  rock. 
ft.  In  crystallography,  the  property 
possessed  by  many  crystalline  sub- 
stances, of  being  rather  easily  split 
parallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  cry- 
stallographic  planes  peculiar  to  the- 
substance  (La  Forge).  Cleavage 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  fractur- 
ing of  rocks,  which  is  jointing.  Sec 
Jointing. 

dleavage  plane.  The  planes  along 
wlddi  ttie  cleavage  takes  place. 
Compare  Joint  piane. 
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Cleave  (Scot).  One  of  two  or  more 
divisions  of  a  seam,  usually  Iron- 
stone.^    (Barrowman) 

Cleaving!  (Eng.).  Divisions  of  beds 
of  coal,  in  the  direction  of  the  lam-, 
inie,  either  horisontal  or  inclined. 

Cleaving  way  (Com.).  A  direction 
parallel  to  the  bedding  planes  of  a 
rock.  Compare  Quartering  way. 
(Greenwell,  p.  80) 

Cleavlandite.  A  white  lamallar  variety 
of  albite.     (Dana) 

Cledge  (Eng.).  Clay;  stiff  loam;  also 
the  upper  stratum  of  certain  beds  of 
fuller's  earth.    (Webster) 

Cleek.  1.  (Scot.)  To  load  cages  at 
the  shaft  bottom  or  at  mid-workings. 
ft.  (Scot)  A  haulage  clip.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Cleek  eoal  (Scot).  Coal  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine  (Barrowman).  See 
also  Run-of-mine. 

Cleeksman;  Cleekle  (Scot).  An  early 
term  for  the  person  who  unhooked 
the  baskets  of  coal  at  the  shaft 
mouth.     (Barrowman) 

Cleet  (Derb.).    See  Cleat,  3. 

Cleugh;  Cleach.  A  cleft  or  gorge  in  a 
hill;  a  ravine;  also  a  cliff  or  the 
side  of  a  ravine.     (Century) 

Cleve.  (Eng.).  A  steep  hillside;  a 
cliff.     (Standard) 

Cleveite.  *A  variety  of  urananite  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  UOk, 
and  also  rich  in  helium.  Contains 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  yttrium 
earths.     (Dana) 

CUff.  1.  (Wales)  Shale  which  is 
laminated,  splitting  easily  along  the 
planes  of  deposition.  See  also  Bind, 
1  (Gresley),  Also  called  Cllft. 
ft.  A  steep  iflope ;  a  precipice.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  The  strata  of  rocks  above  or  be- 
.tween  coal  seams.    (Standard) 

Cliff  glacier.  A  glacier  which  occupies 
a  relatively  small  depression  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain  or  in  the  escarp- 
ment of  a  plateau.     (Century) 

Cllft.  1.  (Eng.)    Local  term  for  shale 
(Redmayne).    See  aUo  Cliff,  1. 
ft.  A    cliff    (Standard).      See    aiso 
Cliff,  2. 

Cliftonite.  Carbon  in  minute  cubic 
crystals  (Dana).  A  form  of  graph- 
itic carbon  occurring  in  cubic  or 
cubo-Qctahedral  crystals  in  the  mete- 
oric iron  of  Toungdegin,  West  Aus- 
tralia.      (Century) 
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Clinch,  or  .Clink  bolts  (Eng.).  Cross 
bolts  under  spear  bolts  to  prevent 
the  pump  rods  from  stripping.  (Q. 
C.  Greenwell) 

Clinker.  1.  The  product  of  the  fusion 
of  the  earthy  Impurities  (ash)  of 
coal  during  its  combustion.  (Ray- 
mond) 

2.  See  Cinder  coal.  1. 
S.  A  partially  vitrified  brick  or  mass 
of  briclcs.  4.  Vitrified  or  burnt  mat- 
ter thrown  up  by  a  volcano.  5.  A 
scale  of  black  oxide  of  Iron  formed 
when  iron  is  heated  to  redness  In 
open  air.     (Century) 

Clinker  bar.  A  bar  fixed  across  the 
top  of  an  ash  pit  for  supporting  the 
rods  used  for  clearing  the  fire  bars. 

(Century) 

Clinker  brick.  A  very  hard-burned 
brick.     (Ries) 

Clinkstone.    See  Phonollte. 

Cllnoaxls.  The  diagonal  or  lateral 
axis  In  the  monoclinic  system  which 
makes  an  oblique  angl^  with  the 
vertical  axia    (Webster) 

Cllnoehlore.  A  silicate  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium  usually  containing 
Iron.  Normally,  £LMg»AUSicOia. 
(Dana) 

Cllnoolase.  1.  Oblique  deavage.  8.  A 
basic  copper  arsenate.  Bee  Clino- 
dasite. 

CUnoclaslte.  A  hydrous  copper  arse- 
nate Cu«As30s.3Cu  ( OH )  I  or  6CuO.- 
AssOtSHsO.  Color,  Internally,  dark 
verdlgrls-green ;  externally  blackish 
blue-green,  and  crystallizes  In  the 
monoclinic  system.    (Dana) 

Clinometer.  A  simple  apparatus  for 
measuring  by  means  of  a  pendulum 
or  Bjpitit  level  and  drcalar  scale, 
vertical  angles,  particularly  dips. 
(Raymond) 

CUnoBolsite.    An  epidote  without  iron, 
having  the  composition  of  solsite.^ 
(Dana) 

Clinton  ore,  A  red,  fosslllferous.  Iron 
ore  of  the  Clinton  formation  of 
the  United  States,  with  lenticular 
grains.  Called  also  Dyestone,  Fossil, 
or  Flaxseed  ore.     (Standard) 

Clip.  A  device  similar  to  a  damp  but 
•mailer  and  for  the  same  purpose 
(O.  M.  P.).    See  oho  Haulage  clip. 

Clipper  (Eng.).  A  book  for  attaching 
the  bucket  to  the  cable.  Used  in 
shaft  slnklnff.    (Balnbridge) 


Cllpper-off  (Aust).  A  boy  who  un- 
fastens the  clip  connecting  a  skip 
to  a  haulage  rope.     (Power) 

Cllpper-on  (Aust).  A  boy  who  fastens 
skips  to  a  haulage  rope  with  a  clip. 
(Power) 

Clip  pulley  (Eng.).  A  Mlieel  contain- 
ing clips  In  the  groove  for  gripping 
a  wire  rope.     (Gresley) 

Cllvage  (Peru).    Cleavage.    (Dwight) 

Cllve  (Derb.).    See  CUviss. 

Cllvlss  (Eng.).  A  bit  of  turned  Iron, 
with  a  spring,  for  fastening  a 
bucket  to  a  rope  (Bainbridge).  Also 
called  Cllve;  CUwy.  A  variation 
of  Clevis. 

Cllwy  (Eng.).  See  (^Ivlss.  A  varia- 
tion of  Clevia 

Clod;  Clot  1.  Soft  shale  or  slate,  in 
coal  mines,  usually  applied  to  a 
layer  forming  a  bad  roof.  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  See  Kettle  bottom.  A  "dod  of 
dirt"  of  greater  or  less  diameter; 
thin  at  the  edges  and  increasing  Ir 
thickness  to  the  middle.  (Missouri 
&  Illinois  Coal  Co.  v.  Schwalb,  74 
Illinois,  App.,  p.  500). 

Clod  coal  (Scot).  Strong  homogene- 
ous coal.     (Barrowman) 

Clod  tops  (Forest  of  Dean).  (}lay  or 
shale  beds  overlying  seams  of  coaL 
(Oresley) 

Clog  (Mid.).  A  short  piece  of  timber 
about  3  by  6  by  24  Inches  fixed  be- 
tween'the  roof  and  a  prop.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Clog  pack  (York.).  See  C^lhock,  1,  and 
Nog,  1. 

Clomrar  ^jxiex.).  To  chlorldlsa 
(Dwight) 

Close  oonnected.  'Applied  to  dredges  In 
which  the  buckets  are  each  connect- 
ed to  the  one  in  front  without  any 
intermediate  link.     (Weatherfoe) 

Closed  basin.  A  dlstrlcf  draining  to 
some  depression  or  lake  within  its 
area,  from  which  water  escapes  only 
by  evaporation.     (Webster) 

Closed  fault    See  Fault 

Closed  fold.  A  fold  In  whidi  th% 
limbs  (sides  of  the  arch)  have  Veen 
compressed  until  they  are  paralleL 
(FarreU) 

Closed  f oral*  A  crystal  form  in  wbidi 
all  the  faoes  having  a  like  posltloii 
relative  to  the  planes,  or  azea,  of 
symmetry  yield  an  endosed  wtiHUL 
(Dana) 
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Cloied  ftoAt  An  arrangement  of  the 
blast  furnace  withont  a  forehearth. 
(Baymond) 

Cloied  season.  That  portion  of  the 
year  when  placers  cannot  be  worked 
by  reason  of  shortage  of  water,  due 
to  drought  or  cold. 

Cloied  top.    See  Oup-and-cone. 

Gloie-graiaed.  Having  fine  and  doaely 
arranged  fibers,  cn^tals,  or  texture. 
(Wdwter) 

Cloie-Joi&ted.  A  term  applied  to  Joints 
that  are  very  near  together.    (Dale) 

Cloie  mold.  A  two-part  flask  filled  by 
pouring  tfaroQKh  ingates.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Close  plaoe  (Scot).  A  narrow  drift 
without  a  separate  air  return. 
(Barrowman) 

^SloM-poUng.  The  placing  of  poles  or 
plank  dose  together.  See  aUo  Pol- 
ios. 2. 

Cloie  work.  1.  Driving  a  tunnel  or 
drifting  between  two  coal  seams.  8. 
(Scot).  See  Narrow  work,  S. 
^Gresley) 

Cloiiag  apparatus  (Bug.).  Sllding- 
doors  or  other  medianlcal  arrange- 
moit  'at  the  top  of  an  upcast  shaft 
for  allowing  the  cages  to  pass  up 
aod  down  without  disturbing  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine.    (Qresley) 

Clot   Same  as  Olod. 

Qofhlag  (Bng.).  Brattice  constructed 
of  a  coarse,  specially  prepared  can- 
vas.   (Gresi^) 

Cloth  oU.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the 
distillates  of  crude  petroleum 
(apedflc  gravity,  0.S75)  which  Is 
used  for  oUlng  wood.    (Mltsakis) 

Clottlag.  The  sintering  or  semi-fusion 
of  ores  during  roasting.  (Baymond) 

Clou  (Bngi).  A  small  depression  of 
roof  extending  Into  the  coat  (G. 
a  Greenweil) 

OWutoaits.  A  mineral  reUted  to 
asphalt  occurring  In  patdies  In  blue 
limestone  and  In  blue  flags  at 
Inganess,  Orkn^.  It  Is  soluble  In 
beniol  and  at  a  red  heat,  gives  off  a 
htfge  amount  of  Illuminating  gas. 
(Bacon) 

Qsf.  A  idaitic  cement  mixture:  ap- 
^isd  to  any  day  not  a  natural  day. 
(Standard) 


Clueking.  The  breaking  of  a  rock  by 
curved  fractures  that  pass  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  desired  plane  of 
separation.     (Bowles) 

Clamper  (Forest  of  Dean).  A  large 
mass  of  fallen  stone.     (Gresley) 

Clunch  (Staff.).  An  English  provin- 
cial term  for  any  tough  coarse  clay. 
(Power) 

Cluteh.  A  coupling  for  connecting  two 
working  parts,  as  shafts,  shaft  and 
pull^,  permitting  either  to  be 
thrown  in  or  out  at  will,  as  by  mov- 
ing a  lever.    (Webster) 

Cluteh  room  (Aust).  A  chamber,  gen- 
erally underground,  in  which  there 
are  friction  clutches  that  control  the 
different  haulage  ropes  of  the  vari- 
ous districts.     (Power) 

CoagulatloA.  The  state  of  a  solute  In 
a  solvent  or  of  a  colloidal  gd,  re- 
sulting from  dotting  or  ourdllng ;  the 
act  of  changing  to  a  curd-like  condi- 
tion.   (Blckard) 

Coak.  1.  Same  as  Ooke.  8.  Same  as 
Clalk.     (Standard) 

-CoaL  A  carbonaceous  substance 
formed  from  the  remains  of  vegeta- 
tion by  partial  decomposition  (U. 
S.  GeoL  Surv.)  A  solid  and  more  or 
less  distinctly  stratlfled  carbona- 
ceous substance  varying  In  color 
fh>m  dark-brown  to  black,  brittle, 
combustible,  and  used,  as  a  fud ;  not 
fusible  without  decomposition  and 
very  insoluble.  In  Its  JTormatlon  the 
vegetal  matter  appears  to  have 
first  taken  the  fbrm  of  peat, 
then  lignite,  and  fifially  bituminous 
coal.  The  latter  by  the  loss  of  its 
bitumen  has  in  scmie  places  been 
converted  Mo  anthradte  or  hard 
coaL  Lignite  gives  a  brown  pow- 
der, coal  a  black.  Lignites  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  water  aod  adt 

Goal  apple  (Aust).   A  q^heroldal  form 
of  coal  occadonally  found  In  certain 
(Power) 


Coal  baeker  (Bug.).  A  man  who  Is 
engaged  In  carrying  coal  on  his  ba^ 
from  a  dilp  to  wagons.    (Century) 

Coal  baUs  (Lane).  Oalcareo-carb(»- 
aoeous  nodules,  formed  by  the  Infil- 
tration of  water  carrying  caldum 
carbonate  from  the  shells  of  an  over- 
lying shale,  down  Into  the  bed  of 
woody  fragments  where  It  segr»* 
gateSb     (Power) 

Coal  barge.  A  barge  or  lighter  ossd 
in  the  transportation  oif  ooal  by 
watw.    (Century) 
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Coal  tesln.  Depressions  In  the  older 
rock  formations,  In  which  coal-bear- 
inR  strata  have  been  deposited. 
(Thompson) 

Coal  bearer  (Scot.).     See  Bearers,  1. 

Coal  bearing  (Scot.).  The  ancient 
custom  of  employing  women  to  carry 
coal  out  of  the  mine.     (Gresley) 

Coal  bed.  A  bed  or  stratum  of  coal. 
Coal  seam  is  more  commonly  used  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
(Century) 

Coal  blacking.  Iron  founders*  blacking 
made  from  powdered  coal.  (Web- 
ster) 

Coal  box  (Aust).  Large  bins  for  stor- 
ing coal,     (Power) 

Coal  brass.  Iron  pyrlte  in  coal  seams 
(Gresley).  (Commonly  used  in  the 
plnraL 

Coal  breaker.  1.  A  building  containing 
the  machinery  for  breaking  coal 
with  toothed  rolls,  sizing  it  with 
sieves,  and  cleaning  it  for  market 
(Raymond) 

2.  A  machine  for  breaking  coal. 
S.  A  person  employed  to  break  coal. 
(Standard) 

Coal  bunker.  A  place  for  storing  coal, 
especially  in  steamships  for  furnace 
use. 

Coal  car.  A  freight,  car  designed 
especially  for  carrying  coal,  usually 
made  of  iron,  with  a  drop  bottom. 

Coal  carrier.  One  who  or  that  which 
is  employed  carrying  coal  (Cen- 
tury).   A  railroad  is  a  coal  carrier. 

Coal  chute.  A  trough  or  spout  down 
which  coal  slides  from  a  bin  or 
pocket  to  a  locomotive  tender,  or  to 
vessels,  carts,  or  cars.     (Ontury) 

Coal  clay.    See  Fire  clay. 

Coal-cutting  machine.  A  machine 
worked  by  compressed  air  or  elec- 
tricity, for  undercutting  or  channel- 
ing a  bed  of  coal. 

Coal  digp^er.    See  CjOB\  miner. 

Coal  drawing  (Eng.).  The  operation 
of  raising  coal  at  a  colliery.  Hoist- 
ing.    (Gresley) 

Coal  drop.  A  broad,  shallow  Inclined 
trough  down  which  coal  is  dis- 
charged from  a  wharf  into  the  hold 
of  a  vessel.  (Century).  A  coal 
chute. 

C^  duns  (Forest  of  Dean).  Coal- 
measure  sliales.     (Gresley) 


Coal  dust  A  finely  divided  coal. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  term  "coal  dust** 
means ;  that  is,  how  finely  must  coal 
be  divided  to  be  termed  dust  8ome 
writers  base  the  distinction  on  the 
point  whether  it  can  be  carried  to 
considerable  distances  by  air  cur- 
rents.   C!oal  Uiat  will  pass  througb 

'  100-mesh  screens  (100  wires  to  the 
linear  inch)  is  frequently  accepted 
as  representing  mine  dost  For 
testing  explosives  at  the  Pittsburgh 
station  coal  passed  through  100- 
mesh  Is  taken  as  standard.  In  the 
foreign  galleries  the  practice  varies 
between  this  size  and  coal  that 
passes  through  200-me8h. 

For  the  consideration  of  coal  dust 
as  it  affects  mining,  the  writer  pro- 
poses tentatively  a  definition  based 
on  the  capacity  of  the  dust  to  propa- 
gate flame  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
an  explosion,  as  determined  at  the 
Pittsburgh  station  under  certain 
specific  conditions.  By  this  deflnl- 
.tion,  coal  particles  passing  through 
a  20-mesh  wire  sieve  (20  wires  to 
the  linear  inch)  will  be  termed  dust 
In  the  Pittsburgh  gallery-tests,  only 
partial  flame  propagation  was  ob- 
tained under  tiie  prescribed  condi- 
tions with  coal  that  passed  through 
the  20-mesh  and  remained  on  a  40- 
mesh  sieve,  but  the  partial  propaga- 
tion was  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
under  slightly  more  severe  condi- 
tions, namely,  a  larger  initiating 
charge  of  black  powder,  the  propaga- 
tion might  be  complete.  (CSeo.  S. 
Rice,  Bull.  20,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines, 
p.  83. )  This  view  was  strengthened 
by  subsequent  large-scale  tests  in 
the  Experimental  mine,  operated  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coaler.  1.  Anything  wholly  or  chiefly 
employed  in  transporting  or  sun;>ly- 
ing  coal,  as  a  railway  from  coal- 
mining regions;  also  a  person  em- 
ployed in  coaling  vessels.  (Web- 
ster) 
2.  See  Coalers. 

Coalers  (CoUoq.,  U.  S.).  A  financial 
term  for  the  stocks  of  the  anthracite 
coal-carrying  railroads.    ( Standard ) 

Coalescent.  Joined  together;  running 
together.     (Emmons) 

Coalette.    A  syponym  for  Briquet 

Coal  exchange.  A  market  for  the  sale 
of  coal ;  especially  a  place  for  trans- 
actions in  coal  on  a  large  scale. 
(Century) 
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OMlteM.  TiM  worUac  ftice  Of  a  HaU 
or  vooni,  coBiposod  wliolly  of  ooal. 
(Ontfior) 

€m1  fMir.   Am  Vactor. 

9ml  flaiiU  (Scot).  A  itorago  ^lace 
ft>r  eoaL    (OenturyX 

GmI  ml   a  region  1^  wfalcfa  dopoelta. 
ofeoaloocnir.   Also  caDed  Ooal  iMisin 
wiMD  of  iMuriB-llke  atruetiire.   (Web- 
Mar) 

CmI  ttter  (Eds.).  A  coal  factor 
(Standard).   See  alto  Factor. 


^eU  f onaatleB.  A  term  tenerally  m- 
deraUKid  to  mean  the  aame  aa  the 
coal  meaaorea^    (Davlea) 

Coat  «M.  Ckui  made  from  coal  by  dis- 
tflllng  bltuminons  coal  In  retorts, 
and  naed  for  lighting'  and  heating. 
(Webater)  — *  »^ 

Coal  (tatter  (Bng.).  One  who  cnts, 
heiea,  hewa,  or  mines  coaMn  the 
mlaa   (Grealegr).    A  coal  ijadner. 

Coal  laggar  <No.  of  Bng.)/  One  who 
la  employed  In  cutting  or  hewing 
coal  in  the  mine  (Orariey).  A  coal 
miner. 

Ooal  boaTer.  One  employed  In  moving 
or  aboyellng  of  coal.  In  loading  or 
discharging  coal  ships,  in  shoveling 
ooal  from  ships'  bunkers  to  the  far- 
oaces;  a  coal  passer.    (Century) 

Ooalheatb.     L  tScot)     A  mound  of 
refuse  about  old  mines.     (Oresley) 
1  (Soot.)     A  plaoe  where  coal  is 
dug;  a  coal  mine.    (Barrowman) 

Ooal  hewer  (Eng.).  A  person  who 
digs  coal ;  a  collier;  a  miner.  .(Bar- 
rowman) 

OM  Jdll  (Scot).    Ground  occupied  at 
a  pithead  i^  mine  mouth  for  colliery 
,  parposeiL .  ^Barrowman ) 

Ooal  hole.  A  hole  for  coal  as  a  trap 
or  opening  in  a  sidewalk;  a  com- 
partment for  storing  coal.  (Web- 
ber) 

Ooal  kaUc.    A  yesel  k^t,  usually  at 
foreign  stations  for  suiq;»lying  steam- 
wlth  coal.     (Century) 


Ooallag.    1.  The  process  of  supplying 
or  taking  coal  for  use  as  in  coaling 
t  steamer,  etc     (Century) 
t.  (Mid.).    Bngaged  In  mining  coal. 
(Qroeley) 

Coalltlea.  1.  A  voluntary  Joining  of 
porsoas  w  parties,  for  the  purpose 
of  combining  their  resources,  as  io 
the  support  of  some  plan  or  policy 
Matlog  to  mining  operations;  a 
cottblnatioii. 


Oeal  land.  Land  of  the  pubUc  domain 
which  contalna  coal  beda.  (U.  & 
MIn.  Stat,  pp.  724-760) 

Ooal  auMtor  (Eng.).  The  owner  or 
leasee  of  a  coalfield  or  colliery. 
(Gresley) 

Coal  aMasarei.  Those  strata  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  which  contain 
coal. 

Coal  sMtaU  (Scot).  Strata  in  whidi 
coal  seams  occur.     (Barrowman) 

Coal  flwter  (Bng.).  One  appointed  to 
superintend  the  measuring  of  coaL 
(Century) 

Coal  mine.  Any  and  all  parts  of  the 
property  of  a  mining  plant  on  the 
surface  or  underground,  which  con- 
tributes, directly  or  indirectly  under 
one  management  to  the  mining  or 
handling  of  coal.  (Spring  Valley 
Coal  Co.  V.  Grelg,  226  Illinois,  p. 
51B;  Hakason  v.  La  Salle  County 
Carbon  Coal  Co.,  265  Illinois  p.  167.) 
A  colliery.    £fee  also  Mine.^ 

Coal  miner.  One  who  digs  coaL  (Roy. 
Com.) 

Coal  OIL  1.  The  crude  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bi- 
tuminous coal.  8.  That  distillate  ob- 
tained from  such  a  crude  oil  which  is 
used  for  illuminnting  purposes — 
kerosene.  S.  Crude  petroleum. 
(Bacon) 

Coal  passer.  One  whoe'>  duty  it  la  to 
pass  coal  to  the  furnace  of  a  ateam 
engine.  (Century) 

Coal  pipe  (Eng.).  1.  The  earbonlced 
annular  coating  or  bark  of  a  fossil 
plant  2.  A  very  thin  seam  of  coaL 
See  also  Coal  shed.     (Gresley) 

Coal-pit  1.  (U.  S.)  A  place  where 
charcoal  is  made.  8.  (Eng.).  A 
place  where  coal  is  dug.  A  coal 
mine. 

Coal  plant  A  fossil  plant  found  in 
association  with  or  contributing  by 
its  substance  to  the  formation  of 
ooal  beds.  Strictly  speaking,  any 
plant  species,  the  residue  ot  whose 
individuals  has  entered  under  nat- 
ural g^logical  conditions,  into  the 
composition  of  cool.     (Century) 

Coal  pocket  A  structure  for  tho 
storage  .)f  coal.   (Century) 

Coal  prints  (No.  of  Eng.).  Thin  films, 
or  patches,  of  coal-like  matter  inters 
bedded  with  shale^    (Gresley) 
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Coal  pnaoher;  Pick  maehlne.  A  coal 
cutter  of  the  reciprocating  type, 
ufied  for  undercutting  and  nicking 
coal      (Power) 

Coal  rake  (Derb.).  A  seam  or  bed  of 
coal.     (Greeley) 

Coal  r^e  (Scot.).    Same  as  Ck>al  rith. 

Coal  rltk;  Coal  ree;  Coal  faald  (Scot.) 
A  sale  place  for  coal  other  than  at 
a  colliery.     (Barrowman) 

Coal  road.  1.  An  underground  roadway 
or  heading  in  coal.     (G.  and  M.  11 

P.) 

2.  A  railroad  whose  principal  busi- 
ness is  tlie  haulage  of  ooal,  as  from 
mine  to  industrial  centers. 

Coal  room  (Scot).  A  working  face  in 
stoop-and-room  workings.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Coal  salad  (Wales).  A  mixture  of 
various  sorts  of  coal.     (Gresley) 

Coal  seam.    See  Goal  bed. 

Coal  seat*  Same  as  Fire  clay. 

Coal  shed  (Eng.).  A  coal  bed  of  only 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  there- 
fore unworkable.  «  (Gresley) 

Coal-sheagh.    See  Sheugh,  2. 

Coal  smits  (York).  Worthless,  earthy 
coal.  See  aUo  Goal  smut  (Gres- 
ley) 

Coal  smut  (Eng.).  An  earthy  coal 
stratum  at  or  near  the  surface. 
The  outcrop  of  a  coal  seam  (Gres- 
ley).   Also  called  Blossom  of  coal. 

Coal  stone  (Eng.).  A  kind  of  cannel 
coal.     (Gresley) 

Coal  tar.  A  tar  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  soft  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas.  It  19  a  complex  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  and  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  the  source  of  many 
dyestuffs.     (Webster) 

Coal-tar  naphtha.  The  light  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar. 
(Bacon) 

Coal-tar  pitoh.  The  residuum  from 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  Most 
of  the  tar  is  run  to  soft  pitch  with 
a  melting  point  between  60^  and  80^ 
O.     (Bacon) 

Coal  trimmer.  One  who  is  employed 
to  atow  and  trim  or  shift  coal  on 
board  vessels,  either  as  cargo  or 
lopply  for  furnaces.     (Oentury) 


Coal  vend.  1.  (Eng.).  The  general 
sale  of  coaL  8.  The  limited  quan- 
tity of  coal  to  which  each  colliery 
was  restricted  by  a  former  com- 
bination of  coal  operators  on  the 
Tyne.     (Gentury) 

Coal  wall  (Scot).  The  ooal  face. 
(Barrowman) 

Coal  warrant  (Wales).  A  kind  of  fiie- 
day  forming  the  floor  of  a  ooal  bed. 
(Gresley) 

Coal  washery.    Bee  Waahery. 

Coal  washing.  See  Waahing  appa- 
ratus. 

Coal  whipper.  A  laborer  or  a  maddae 
that  raises  coal  out  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship.     (Webster) 

Coal  work.    1.  (No.  of  Bug.).    Head- 
ings driven  in  coal.     (Gresley) 
8.  (Scot).     A   colliery.      (Barro1^ 
man) 

Coal  workiaga.  A  coal  mine  with  iti 
appurtenances;  a  colliery  (Stand- 
ard).   (Doal  works. 

Coaly  rashiaga.  Soft  dark  shale,  in 
small  pieces,  containing  much  car- 
bonaceous matter.  (G.  and  H. 
M.  P.) 

Coarse;  Coose.  A  name  given  to  a  vela 
or  the  material  from  it  when  it  is 
not  rich,  the  mineral  being  only 
thinly  disseminated  through  it 
(Power).    Inferior;  faulty. 

Coarse  Jigs.  The  Jigs  used  to  handle 
the  larger  sizes  and  heavier  grades 
of  ore  or  metal.     (Weed) 

Coarse  lode.  One  not  rich.  See  olto 
Goarse.    (Skinner) 

Coarse  metaL  The  regulus  or  copper 
matte  obtained  when  smelting  e<^ 
per  ore,  containing  20  to  40  per  cent 
copper.     (Webster) 

Coarse  roll.  A  large  roll  for  the  pre- 
liminary crushing  of  large  pieces  of 
ore,  rock,  or  coal.  Used  in  stage 
crushing. 

Coast  and  Oeodetio  Survey.  A  bureau 
of  the  United  States  Ctoveminent 
charged  with  the  topo^graphlc  and 
hydrographic  survey  of  Uie  coast 
and  the  execution  of  belts  of  pri- 
mary triangulation,  and  llnea  of  pre- 
cise leveling  in  the  interior. 

Coaster  (Gorn.).  One  who  picks  ore 
from  the  dump  or  abandoned  mlnesL 
(Grofutt) 

Coave.  A  sled  for  transporting  coal 
in  mines.    (Daddow) 
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Cob.  1.  (Corn.)  To  break  ore  with 
hammere.  bo  as  to  sort  out  the  valu- 
able portion.  (Whitney) 
2.  (Derfo.)  A  small,  solid  pillar  of 
coal  left  as  a  support  for  the  roof. 
(Gresley) 

Cobalt.  A  tough,  lustrous,  nickel- 
white  metal,  related  to  and  occur- 
ring with  Iron  and  nickel.  Symbol, 
Ck>;  atomic  weight,  68.07.  Specific 
gravity,  8.6. 

Cobalt  bloom.    See  Erythrite. 

Cobalt  glance.    See  Gobaltite. 

Cobaltina  (Mex.).  Oobaltlte. 
(D  wight) 

Cobaltite.    A  sulpharsenide  of  cobalt, 
•     CoAfiS.     Contains  85.5  per  cent  of 
cobalt.    Ck)balt  glance.     (U.  S.  Oeol. 
Surv.) 

Cobalt  minerals.  Minerals  containing 
cobalt  as  hnnaeite,  cobaltite'; 
erythrite;  smaltite. 

Cobalt  ooher.  The  mineral  erythrite. 
(Standard) 

Cobalt  pyrites.    See  Llnnaeite. 

Cobalt  vitriol.    See  Red  or  Rose  vitriol. 

Cobbed  ore  (Eng.).  Ore  broken  from 
veinstone  by  means  of  a  small  ham- 
mer.    (Hunt) 

Cobbing.  1.  (Com.)  Breaking  ore  to 
sort  out  its  better  portions.  See 
also  Spall.  (Raymond) 
2.  Rubble,  as  from  furnace  bottoms, 
impregnated  with  copper.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cobbing  board.  A  flat  piece  of  wood 
used  in  cobbing.     (CJentury) 

Cobbing  hammer.  A  short  double- 
ended  hammer  for  breaking  min- 
erals to  sizes.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Cobble.  1.  (Penn.)  In  metallurgy  of 
iron,  an  imperfectly  puddled  ball 
which  goes  to  pieces  in  the  squeezer. 
(Raymon<^) 

2.  (Eng.)     Small  lump  coal    (Ores- 
ley).    See  also  Cob  coaL 
S.  See  Cobblestones. 

Cobblestone.  A  smoothly  rounded 
stone,  larger  than  a  pebble  and 
smaller  than  a  bowlder.    (La  Forge) 

Cobbling  (Bug.).  Cleaning  the  haul- 
age road  of  coal  which  has  fftUen 
off  the  trams.    (Oresley) 

OobeoaL  A  large  round  piece  of  coal. 
(CSentury) 


Cobre  (Sp.).  Copper;  C.  ahigarrado, 
bornite;  C.  amarUlo,  chalcopyrite ; 
C,  azvl,  azurite ;  C.  gris,  gray  copper, 
tetrahedrite ;  (7.  negro,  black  or  blis- 
ter-copper; O,  roaeta,  rose-copper. 
Ingot-copper;  0.  rofo,  red  oxide  of 
copper;  C.  verUe,  malachite;  C,  vir- 
gen^  native  copper.     (Halse) 

Cobrizo  (Sp.).  Coppery;  cupreous; 
copper-bearing.     (Halse) 

Cob  walL  A  wall  built  of  unbumed 
clay,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw, 
or  of  straw,  lime,  and  earth.  ((Cen- 
tury) 

Cooarde  ore.    See  Sphere-ore. 

Coeoollth.  A  minute  calcareous  body 
found  in  chalk  and  deep-sea  ooza 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  secretion  of 
a  unicellular  plant.    (Webster) 

Cocer  (Sp.).  To  bum  lime;  to  roast 
ore.     (Halse). 

Cooha  (Peru).  A  settling  tank 
(Pfordte).  Also  a  lenticular  ore  de- 
posit   (Halse) 

Coohano  (Yenez.).    A  nugget.   (Halse) 

Coohe;  Coohlna  (Mex.).  A  rock- 
crusher;  a  large  anvil.     (Dwight) 

Cochlzo  (Pern).  Gray  copper -ore 
(Dwight) 

Cockade  ore.  Ck>ckscomb  pyrite;  a 
form  of  marcaslte.     (Power) 

Cockermegs  (Eng.).  Timber  props  to 
support  the  coftl  while  undercut- 
ting (Gresley).  Also  called 
Cockera 

Ctckerpole.  A  piece  of  timber  placed 
horizontally  between  two  inclined 
pieces  which  abut  against  the  roof 
and  floor.  (Gresdey) 

Cookers.    See  Cockermegs. 

Coekerspraggs..    Same  as  Cockermegs 

Cookhead  (Derb.).  A  pack  to  support 
the  roof.  It  consists  of  slack  ot 
waste  and  is  about  12  ft  in  width, 
surmounted  by  a  few  lumps  of  coal. 
(Gresley) 

Cookie.     1.   (Com.)     Schorl  or  black 
tourmaline.     ( Whitney ) 
2.  Any  mineral  occurring  in  dark, 
long  crystals,  especially  black  tour- 
maline or  schorl.     (Webster) 

Cook  metaL  A  soft  alloy  composed  of 
two  parts  copper  and  one  part  lead. 
Used  for  making  taps  and  cocka. 
(Century) 
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OMkMhute  (Weiih).  Hard  aUiceoua 
beds  paislng  Into  conglamerates  In 
tbe  Coal  Meaaures  of  South  Walea 
(Power) 

Coekfoomb  pyritei.  A  variety  of  mar- 
casite  occurring  fn  crestlike  forms. 
(Webster) 

Coeo  (Golom.).  A  cocoanut  ▼onsel  in 
which  to  deposit  auriferous  sanda 
(Halse) 

Cod  (Newc).  The  bearing  of  an  axle. 
(Raymond) 

Code.  1.  A  unified  and  coordinated 
body  of  law;  especially,  reenact- 
ment,  in  improved  and  systematic 
form,  of  previously  existing  law, 
whether  derived  from  statute,  pre- 
scription, or  Judicial  dedsions.  8. 
A  system  of  signals  or  of  diaracters 
used  to  represent  letters  or  words, 
or  in  any  way  to  communicate  in- 
telligence, as  a  cipher  code,  naval 
code,  telegraphic  code.  See  Tele- 
graph. S.  A  system  of  rules  and 
regulations  generally  approved  and 
formally  applied  for  conduct  in  par- 
ticular cases;  as,  the  social  code; 
the  code  of  honor;  the  mining  code. 
(Standard) 

06digo  (Sp).  0)de  of  laws;  0.  de 
minoM,  mining  code;  law  of  mines. 
(Halse) 

Cod  pleoe  (Aust).  A  wooden  fish- 
plate used  for  connecting  the  'seg- 
mente  of  a  curb  in  shafts.    (Power) 

Coe  (Bug.).  A  small  cabin  built  over 
the  shaft    (Hunt) 

Coeifieient.  In  physics,  a  number  com- 
monly used  in  computation  as  a  fac- 
tor, expressing  the  amount  of  some 
change  or  effect -under  certain  con- 
ditions as  to  temperature,  length, 
time,  volume,  etc.,  as  the  coefficient 
of  contraction,  depression,  discharge, 
displacement,  efficiency,  efflux,  elas- 
ticity, expansion,  fineness,  friction, 
hysteresis,  inertia,  leakage,  mobility, 
reduction,  refraction,  resistance, 
rigidity,  safety,  and  velocity.  (Web- 
ster) 

Coettead  (Eng.).  \A  small  building. 
See  Ooe.     (Bainbridge) 

Coffee-pot  lamp  (Anst).  An  ordinary 
coal  miner's  open  oil  lamp,  similar 
in  shape  to  a  coffee  pot 

Coffer;  Cofer.  1.  (Derb.).  To  secure 
a  shaft  from  Uaking  by  ramming  in 
day  behind  the  masonry  or  timber- 
ing. 8.  (Oorn.).  See  Morter,  2.  S. 
A  rectengular  plank  frame,  used  in 
timbering  levels.  (Raymond) 
4.  A  floating  dock;  a  caisson. 
(Standard) 


Cofferdam.  1.  A  water-tight  Indosoreb 
as  of  piles  packed  with  day,  from 
which  the  water  is  punqied  to  ex- 
pose the  bottom  (of  a  river,  etc) 
and  permit  the  laying  of  founda- 
tions, building  of  piers,  dams,  etc. 
(Webster) 

S.  A  double  bulkhead,  provided  in 
tank  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  Iso- 
lating the  oil  cargo  from  the  entfne 
and  boiler  apace  or  from  holds  used 
for  other  cargo,  and  to  prevent  leak- 
age into  the  adjacent  compartmentu 
(Mitzakis) 

Coffering.  The  operation  of  seeoilng 
the  shaft  of  a  mine  from  the  ingress 
of  water  by  ramming  day  In  be- 
tween the  casing  and  the  fodL 
(Clentury) 

Coflln  (Corn.).  An  old  <q;)«i-mine 
wq;rklng,  in  which  the  ore  is  cast  m 
from  platform  to  platform.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cog.  1.  A  rock  intrusion.  S.  To  ood- 
solidate  as  by  hammering  or  rolling; 
also  to  shape  by  rolling  and  re-roll- 
ing, as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
(Webster) 
8.  See  Gogs;  Clhock;  Nog. 

Cog-aad-mag  gin.  One  of  the  earliest 
appliances  for  hoisting  the  coal  and 
water  from  the  mine.  It  was  a 
windlass  fitted  with  a  cogwheel  and 
pinion  arrangement,  and  worioed  tqr 
a  horse  in  much  the  same  way  as 
horse-gins  are  worked.    (Greeley) 

Cogedor  (Sp.).  A  collector ;  a  sami^er. 
(Halse) 

Cogger  (Eng.).    One  who  builds  cogs 

(Gresley).    See  Gogs. 

Cogging;  Coggia  (So.  Staff.).  The 
propping  of  the  roof  in  Imifwall 
stells.  (Oresley).  See  alaoOogB; 
Nogs. 

Cogolloi  (Oolom.).  The  superfidal 
part  of  an  ore  deposit;  C,  de  la$ 
vetae,  an  outcrop.     (Halse) 

Cogs.  See  Nogs;  only  co^b  are  not 
squared,  but  simply  notched  where 
they  cross  each  other.  The  interior 
of  a  structure  of  this  kind  and  the 
spaces  between  the  timber  are  usually 
filled  with  gob.  They  are  called  also 
Oobs,  Corncobs,  etc.    (Raymond) 

Cohesion.  That  force  by  which  mole- 
cules of  the  same  kind  or  of  the 
same  body  are  held  together,  so  that 
the  body  resists  being  pulled  to 
pieces.     (Rickard) 

Cohetaso  (Mex.).  A  shot  with  a 
match,  squib  or  detonator  inserted. 
(Halse) 
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Cohete  (Hex.)-  A  blasting  cartridge, 
a  rocket;  applied  to  a  blast  within 
a  mine  or  outsida  (O.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Coil  drag.  A  tool  to  {dck  op  pebbles, 
bits  of  iron,  etc.,  from  the  bottom  of 
a  drill  hole.     (Raymond) 

Coin  silver  (XJ.  S.).  The  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper  which  in  the 
United  States  is  accepted  as  the  legal 
standard  of  fineness  for  the  silver 
coinage,  counting  90  per  cent  of  the 
former  metal  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
latter.     (Standard) 

Coir.  Cocoannt-husk  fiber  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.)  Used  in  certain  metal- 
lurgical processes. 

Cok  (Mex.)     Coke.     (Dwight) 

Coke.  Bituminous  coal  from  which  the 
volatile  constituents  have  been 
driven  off  by  heat,  so  that  the  fixed 
carbon  and  the  ash  are  fused  to- 
gether. Commonly  artificial,  but 
natural  coke  is  also  known.  (U.  S. 
C^eol.  SatT.) 

Coke  ooal  (No.  of  Eng.).  Carbonized 
or  partially  burnt  coal  found  on  the 
sides  of  dikes  (Gresley).  See 
aUo  Natural  coke. 

Coke  drawer.  A  mechanical  device  for 
drawing  coke  from  an  oven.  (Ful- 
ton, p.  187)  . 

Coke  iron.  Iron  made  in  a  furnace 
using  coke  as  a  fuel.     (Webster) 

Coke  oven.  An  oven  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke.  See  Beehive 
ovea;  aUo  By-product  oven.  Web- 
ster) 

Coke-ovem  tar.  Coal  tar  produced  In 
by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  from  bituminous 
cnaL     (Bacon) 

Coke  plate.  Coke-smelted  or  puddled- 
iron  coated  with  tin  (Standard). 
See  dUo  Tin  plate. 

Coke  scrubber.  An  apparatus  filled 
with  coke  moistened  with  oil,  used 
to  purify  street  gas,  which  is  forced 
through  it.     (Ontury) 

Coke  tower^  A  high  tower  or  con- 
denser filled  with  coke,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
give  a  large  surface  for  the  union 
of  a  falling  spray  of  water  with  the 
rising  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Odto  wlMif  (Aust).  A  platform  onto 
whldi  coke  la  pushed  when  dis- 
charged from  an  oven.    (Power) 


Cokey  (Joplin,  Mo.).  A  shoveler;  a 
mucker. 

Cokey  herder  (Joplin,  Mo.).  A  fore- 
man of  a  shovel  gang. 

■ 

Coking  coaL  The  most  important  of 
the  bituminous  coals,  which  burns 
with  a  long  yellow  flame,  giving  off 
more  or  less  smoke,  and  creates  an 
intense  heat  when  properly  attended. 
It  is  usually  quite  soft,  and  does 
not  bear  handling  well.  In  the  fire 
it  swells,  fuses,  and  finally  runs  to- 
gether in  large  masses,  which  are 
rendered  more  or  less  porous  by  the 
evolution  of  the  contained  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.    (Chance) 

Coking  plate.  A  plate  at  the  door  of  a 
furnace  which  uses  bituminous  coal, 
on  which  fresh  coal  is  placed  and 
allowed  to  coke  before  t>elng  spread 
on  the  fire.     (Century) 

Coking  stoker.  A  mechanical  stoker 
or- device  for  firing  a  furnace  which 
permits  the  coal  to  coke  before  feed* 
Ing  It  to  the  grate,  thus  burning 
the  fuel  with  little  or  n/*  smoke. 
(Century) 

Col  (Fr.).  A  raddle  or  gap  across  a 
ridge  or  between  two  peaks ;  also,  in 
a  valley  in  which  streams  fiow  both 
ways  from  a  divide,  that  part  of  the 
valley  at  the  divide,  especially  if  the 
valley  slopes  rather  steeply  away 
from  the  divide.    (La  Forge) 

Cola.  1.  (Mex.)  That  part  of  a  vein 
which  terminates  in  depth;  tail-end 
of  a  vein.  8.  (Colom.)  The  lower 
end  of  a  placer  mine.  The  lower 
end  of  a  ground  sluice.  S.  (Sp.) 
The  bottom'  layer  of  slag  below 
the  charge  in  a  smelting  furnace. 
(Halse) 

Coladera  (Mex.).  A  coarse  screen. 
(Dwight) 

Colaiero.  1.  (Sp.)  A  wins e.  •. 
( Ck)lom. )  Any  chute  or  pass  for  ore 
(Halse) 

Colander  shovd.  An.  open  wirework 
shovel  used  for  taking  salt  crystals 
from  an  evaporating  brine.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Colas  (Sp.).  Tailings  from  a  stamp 
mill  or  any  wet  process.  (C.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Cold  bed.  A  platform  in  a  rolling 
mill  on  which  cold  bars  are  stored. 
(Raymond) 

Cold  blast.  Air  forced  into  a  furnace 
without  being  previoudy  heated 
(Raymond).    See  Oayley  process. 
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Cold  ohiseL  A  chisel  of  tempered  steel, 
used  In  cutting  cold  metal.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Cold-drawn.  Drawn  while  cold  or 
without  the  application  of  heat,  as 
cold-drawn  steel  tubing.    (Webster) 

Cold  furnace  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  drift 
driven  Into  an  upcast  shaft  to  con- 
vey the  return  air  into  it  instead 
of  passing  it  over  the  furnace  fire. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  ignition 
of  the  gas  in  the  return  air.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Cold  nose.  (Western  U.  S.).  A  mining 
expert  who  underrates  the  value  of 
mineral  propertiea     (Standard) 

Cold  pit  (Leic).  A  downcast  shaft 
Called  cold  because  the  fresh  or 
cold  air  comes  down  it     (Gresley) 

Cold-roll.  To  roll  while  cold  or  with- 
out the  application  of  heat  (Web- 
ster) 

Cold-short.  Brittle  when  cold;  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  iron  and  steel  (Ray- 
mond).   Compare  Red-short. 

Cold-shot  1.  Small  round  particles  of 
iron  sometimes  found  in  the  chilled 
part  of  an  iron  casting.  (Standard) 
8.  Chilled  by  the  mold  in  casting, 
or  imperfect  through  such  chilling. 
(Webster) 

Cold-stoking.  In  glass  making,  the 
operation  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  until  the  glass  at- 
tains the  proper  consistency  for 
blowing.  This  operation  follows 
that  of  clearing,     ((^entury) 

Cold  test  A  name  given  to  a  test  ap- 
plied to  lubricating  oils  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  power  of  withstand- 
ing low  temperatures  without  solidi- 
fying or  depositing  paraffin.  (Mltza- 
kis) 

Colemanite.  A  hydrous  borate  of  cal- 
cium, 2CaO .  3B,0i .  5H2O.  The  com- 
monest source  of  borax  in  the  United 
States.     (U.  S.  Geol,  Surv.) 

Colero  (Mex.).  A  boss  in  charge  of 
peones.     (D  wight) 

Colgantes  (Mex.).  Hangers  for  sus- 
pending sets  In  shafts.    (Halse) 

bolgar  el  canal6B  (Sp.  Am.).  To  pre- 
pare the  sluice  for  washing;  C.  el 
mifieroZ,  to  open  a  vein  by  driving 
levels;  metcU  colgado,  ore  in  sight; 
ore  reserves.     (Halse) 

Collna  (Mex.).  AsmallhilL    (Dwight) 

Colindantes  (Mex.).  Neighboring  min- 
ing properties,  not  more  than  100 
meters  apart    (Dwight) 


CoUado  (Sp.).   A  hill.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Collar.     1.  See  Cap.    2.  The  collar  of 
a  shaft  is  the  horizontal  timbering 
around  the  mouth.    (Raymond) 
S.  (No.  of  Bng.)     The  mouth  of  a 
mine-shaft     (Gresley) 

4.  The  mouth  or  opening  of  a  bore 
hole.     (Du  Pont) 

5.  A  flat  ring  surrounding  anything 
closely.     (Steel) 

6.  (Scot)  A  frame  to  guide  pump 
rods;  the  fastening  of  pipes  in  a 
shaft     ( Barrovmian ) 

Collar  erlb  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  strong 
polygonal  wooden  frame  fixed  in  a 
shaft,  upon  which  the  crib  or  wood 
tubbing  is  bedded.     (Gresley) 

Collared.  Designating  a  drill  hole  in 
rock  when  the  hole  has  gained  suffi- 
cient depth  to  hold  the  drill  from 
slipping.     (Gillette,  p.  120) 

Collaring  (Eng.).  Timber  framing  for 
supporting  pump  trees  in  a  shaft 
See  also  Chogs.     (Gresley) 

Collar  launder  (Eng.).  The  pipe  at 
the  top  of  a  lift  of  pumps  for  carry- 
ing water  to  a  cistern.  (Baln- 
bridge) 

Collar  of  shaft  (Aust)..  The  first 
wooden  frame  round  tfie  top  of  a 
shaft  (Power).    See  Collar,  2  and  8. 

Collecting  rope  (Aust).  An  endless 
rope  used  for  bringing  skips  from 
where  they  are  left  by  the  main 
haulage  system  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.     (Power) 

Collier  (Eng.).  1.  Strictly  speaking  a 
man  who  mines  coal  witii  a  pick 
though  commonly  applied  to  anyone 
who  works  in  or  about  a  colliery. 
2.  A  steam  or  sailing  vessel  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  coal.  (Gresley) 
8.  A  coal  merchant  or  dealer  in  coaL 
(CJentury) 

Collier's  coal.  A  certain  weight  of 
coal  allowed  periodically  (once  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks)  by  the  owners 
to  the  men  employ  on  the  works. 
(Gresley) 

Collier's  lang.    See  Anthracosis. 

Collier's  ton  (Eng.).  A  weight  of 
often  several  cwt  in  addition  to  the 
standard  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  In  former 
times  as  much  as  28  c^vt  was  reck- 
oned as  one  ton.    (Gresley) 

Colliery  (Eng.).  1.  A  place  where  coal 
is  mined.   Including  its  machinert 
and  plant    (Gresley ) .   See  aUo  Coal 
mine. 
8.  The  coal  trade.  (Standard) 
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Colliery  telUfl  (Derb).  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  colliery.  (Mln. 
Jonr.) 

Colliexy  oonsumptioa.  The  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  In  generating  steam 
and  for  other  purposes  In  and  about 
a  colliery.     (Oresley) 

Oolllery  wamlngB  (Bng.)*  Te^e• 
graphic  messages  sent  from  signal- 
service  stations  to  the  principal 
colliery  centers  to  warn  managers 
of  mines  when  sudden  falls  of  the 
barometer  occnr.  (0.  and  H.  M.  P.) 

ColUmate.  1.  To  bring  Into  line,  as 
the  axes  of  two  lenses  or  of  two 
telescopes ;  also  to  make  parallel,  as 
refracted  or  reflected  rays.  8.  To 
determine  or  correct  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  sight  (of  a  telescope) 
by  use  of  a  collimator,  or  by  vertical 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  a  basin 
of  mercury.     (Standard) 

CoIliflUitioa  axis.  The  straight  line 
passing  through  the  optical  center  of 
the  object  glass  (of  a  transit)  and 
the  horizontal  rotation  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  latter.    (Webster) 

CoUimation  plane.  The  plane  described 
by  the  collimation  axis  during  the 
revolution  of  a  transit     (Webster) 

CoUimator.  A  fixed  telescope  with 
spider-lines  in  Its  focus,  used  to  ad- 
Just  a  second '  telescope  by  looking 
through  it  In  a  reverse  direction 
with  the  latter,  so  that  images  of 
the  spider-lines  are  formed  In  the 
focos  of  the  second  telescope,  as  if 
they  originated  in  a  distant  point 
(Standard) 

Collision  waves.  Two  waves  that  are 
propagated  in  opposite  directions 
through  the  burned  ^ases,  and  orig- 
inating ut  the  point  where  two  ex- 
plosion waves  meet  ( Mellor,  (Chemi- 
cal Statistics  and  Dynamics,  p.  491. 
IfiOO) 

Collodion.  A  solution  of  gun-cotton  In 
ether  and  alcohoL  It  is  deposited 
as  a  film  on  the  evaporation  of  the 
etlier.  and  is  used  as  a  coating  for 
wonnds  and  for  photographic  plates. 
(Standard) 

Colloid.  A  state  of  matter ,  supposed 
to  represent  a  degree  of  subdivision 
Into  almost  molecular  dimensions, 
dispersed  in  a  solvent  Colloidal 
parades  possess  the  property  of 
carrying  electric  charges,  and  also  of 
fUUng  to  diffuse  tlhrough  a  mem- 
brane, this  being  the  original  dis- 
tinction betwesQ  colloids  and  crys- 
talloids.   (BIfikazd) 


Collom  waiher  (Lake  Sup.).  /  ^a* 
rlety  of  Jig.    (Raymond) 

CoUophanite.  A  dull,  colorless  or  snow- 
white  hydrous  calcium  phosphate, 
CSa«PaOb+H«0.    (Dana) 

CoUnviaL  Oonsisting  of  alluvium  in 
part  and  also  containing  angular 
fi*agments  of  the  original  rodcs. 
Contrasted  with  Alluvial  and  Di- 
luvial. (Century).  Also,  talus  and 
cllir  d^ris;  material  of  avalanches. 
(Watson,  p.  241) 

Cologne  earth.  An  earthy,  peaty  mass 
of  lignite,  ^or  partly  fossilised 
wood,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  oceni^ 
ring  in  an  irregular  bed  of  from  80 
to  50  feet  thick,  near  Cologne. 
(Page) 

Cololite.  In  geology,  a  substance  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  petrified  intestines 
of  fishes  or  their  contents,  but  mors 
probably  formed  of  worm  casts. 
Frequently  found  In  the  lithographic 
slates  of  the  OGlite.     (Century) 

Colophoaite.  A  coarse  garnet  of  the 
variety  andradlte.  So  called  by  rea- 
son of  its  resinous  luster  and  coloc 
(Dana) 

Color  (Sp.).  1.  Color.  The  shade  or 
tint  of  the  earth  or  rock  which  indi- 
cates ore.  8.  A  particle  of  metallic 
gold  found  in  the  prospector's  pan 
after  a  sample  of  earth  or  crui&ed 
rock  has  been  "panned  out"  Pros- 
pectors say,  e.  g.,  "The  dirt  gave 
me  so  many  colors  to  the  panfuL'* 
(Baymond) 

Coloradolte.  A  native  telluride  of  mer- 
cury, found  in  Colorado.    (Century) 

Colorados.  1.  (Sp.).  Ores  impreg- 
nated with  oxide  of  iron,  and  In  a 
state  of  decomposition.  See  al$o 
Gossan.  (  Raymond ) 
8.  (Mex.).  The  region  of  a  mineral 
vein  which  includes  the  oxidised 
portion.  (Dwight) 
S.  (Peru  and  Chile).  Oxidised  sil- 
ver ores  colored  by  copper  or  in 
which  malachite  or  asnrite  predomi- 
nates.    (Halse) 

Colors  (Interference).  In  optical  min- 
eralogy, the  colors  of  doubly  refract- 
ing substances  as  seen  in  polarised 
light    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Colote  (Mex.).  A  qiecial  basket  used 
for  handling  earth,  etc.,  by  earga- 
dwe%;  is  slung  on  the  back,  and 
usually  provided  with  a  short  tail- 
rope  for  quick  dumping.    (Dwight) 
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(h^pft.  1.  (Peru)  Iron  inilphate.  8. 
(Hex.)  A  natural  mixture  of  sul- 
phate and  peroxide  of  Iron  (Col- 
cothar)  in  the  patio  process,  and 
■ometlmes  used  in  lieu  of  tnagiitrdl. 
(Halse) 

S.  (Peru)  An  ore  containing  ga- 
lena, tethrahedrite  and  native  sil- 
Fer  (Dwigbt).  Any  mixture  of  ores 
for  smelting  purposes. 

Colpas  (Chile).    Lump-ore.    (Dwight) 

Colrake.  A  shovel  used  to  stir  lead 
ores  during  washing.    (Raymond) 

Columbia  group.  A  series  of  fluvlogla- 
dal  marine  and  estuarial  deposits 
of  sand  and  gravel/  overlying  the 
Lafayette  formation  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States 
south  of  New  York,  formed  in  the 
Pleistocene  during  the  final  glacial 
retreat. 

Columbite.  A  variable  columbate  and 
tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese 
containing  preponderant  columbium 
and  grading  into  tantalite,  in  which 
tantalum  preponderates  (U.  8. 
(Jeol.  Surv.) 

Columbium.  A  metallic  element  of 
steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  luster. 
Tantalum,  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles chemically,  Is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  It.  Symbol,  (3b;  atomic 
weight.  ©3.1.  Specific  gravity,  7.06 
to  M.     (Webster) 

• 

Column.  1.  The  rising  main  or  length 
of  pipe  conveying  the  water  from 
the  mine  to  the  surface.  8.  See  Mo- 
tive column:  8.  A  solid  core  cut 
from  a  bore-hole.     (Gresley) 

4.  A  kind  of  supporting  pillar. 
(Webster) 

5.  The  water  above  the  valve. In  a 
set  of  pumps.    (Green well) 

Columaa  (Mex.).  A  standard  for  a 
cable-tramway ;  column ;  vertical 
damper.     (Dwight) 

Columnar  structure.  1.  A  mineralogl- 
cal  structure  made  up  of  slender 
columns,  as  in  some  amphibole. 
8.  A  structure  common  In  dikes, 
sills,  and  lava  sheet?*,  consisting  of 
parallel,  more  or  less  regular,  pris- 
matic columns,  geuera.ly  transverse 
to  the  rock         i.    (La  Forge) 

Column  pipe.  The  large  cast-iron  (or 
wooden)  pipe  th(t>ugh  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  from  the  mine 
pumps  to  the  surface  (Chance).  A 
mounting  pipe;  a  rising  main. 

Columat-of-ore.  Deposits  of  ore  in 
lodes  having  a  small  lateral,  but 
considerable  vertical  •zt«nt  (I>iir- 
yee).  An  ore-shoot 


Coaagnatlo.  Having  certain  chemical 
or  mineral  charactem  in  oommon 
and  hence  regarded  as  derived  from 
a  common  parent  nmgma ;  consangu- 
ineous; said  of  Igneous  rocks  in  a 
district  or  region,  but  not  neoeasarUy 
including  all  igneous  rocks  of  the 
district     (La  Forge) 

Comagmatio  region.  An  area  in  whidli 
the  igneous  rocks  of  the  same  gen- 
eral geologic  age  hav  certain  dis- 
tinguishing characters  in  i»*anmnn 
and  are  regarded  as  comagmatic;  a 
petrographic  province.     (La  Forge) 

Comalillo.    1.  (Mc«.).    A  damper  in  a 
furnace-fiue.     (Dwight) 
8.  A  double-hearthed  reverfo^atory 
furnace   for    making    maaUtroL 
(Halse) 

Comanohe  serlei.  The  Lower  CreCace^ 
ous  series  of  limestones  covering 
nearly  all  Mexico,  and  most  of  Tex- 
as.   (Standard) 

Comb.  The  place,  in  a  fissure  which 
has  been  filled  by  successive  deposi- 
tions of  mineral  on  the  walls,  where 
the  two  sets  of  layers  thus  deposited 
approach  most  nearly  or  meet,  clos- 
ing the  fissure  and  exhibiting  either 
a  drusy  central  cavity,  or  an  Inter- 
locking of  crystals.     (Raymond) 

Combed  v^ias.  See  Banded  veins; 
also  Comb. 

Combination  gas.  Natural  gas  rich  in 
oil  vapors.  Wet  gas.  Also  called 
Casing-head  gas. 

Combination  longwalL  Bee  Longwall 
method. 

Combination  of  subslleing  and  stoplag. 
See  Sublevel  stoping. 

Combination  shot  A  blast  made  by 
dynamite  and  permissibles  or  per- 
missible explosives  and  blasUng 
powdqr  in  the  same  hole.  It  is  bad 
practice  and  in  many  States  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  (Du  Pont) 

Combination  stoping.  See  Combined 
and  underhand  stoping. 

Combined  carbon.  That  portion  of  the 
carbon  in  Iron  or  steel  which  is  not 
visible  as  graphite,  and  is  supposed 
to  l>e  alloyed  or  chemically  combined 
with  the  iron.     (Raymond) 

Combined  overhand  and  nmderhami 
itoping.  This  term  signifies  the 
workings  of  a  block  simultaneously 
from  the  bottom  to  its  top  and  item 
the  tap  to  the  bottom.  The  modifi- 
cations are  distinguished  by  the  sup- 
port used — open  stopes,  stnll-sup- 
ported    stopea    or    i^ar«oK»orted 
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stopes  (Young).  Also  known  as 
Ckinabined  stopes,  Combination  stop- 
ing»  Overhand  atoping  and  milling 
iysteno,  and  Back  and  underhand 
atoplng  milling  system. 

CemhlBed  thrlakage  ttoping  and  bloek 
saTiaiT-  Also  called  Overhand  stop- 
lag  with  sl^prinkage  and  simultaneous 
caving.  In  this  method  the  ore- 
body  Is  worked  from  the  top  down 
in  aaccessive  layers  of  much  greater 
tiiickness  than  in  top  slicing.  The 
naas  of  oro  is  weakened  by  a  series 
of  ahrinkage  stopes,  which  are  ex- 
tended up  between  the  ribs,  pillars, 
or  blo^s,  which  are  subsequently 
caved.  The  intervening  blocks  are. 
undercut  and  caved  as  in  block  cav- 
ing. The  cover  follows  the  caved 
orei     (Young) 

CesiUBed  side 'and  longwaU  ttopisg. 
8m  Overhand  stopin^ 

CesiUaed  stipes.  See  Combined  and 
underhand  stoping. 

OtMhinid  top  sllelag  and  ihrlnkage 
ftoflac.  In  this  method  the  orebody 
Is  worked  from  the  top  down  In  suc- 
cessive slices.  In  the  working  of 
eadi  slice  the  unit  is  worked  as  a 
shrinkage  stope.  The  broken  ore 
serves  to  give  lateral  suroort  to  the 
sMea  of  the  unit  and  also  serves  as  a 
working  platform  from  which  the 
back  ig  reached.  After  working  a 
unit  the  cover  is  caved.  No  timber 
nuit  Is  used.  (Young.)  Also  known 
as  the  Kimberly  method. 

OeBfetalmg  weight  That  proportional 
weli^tv  refluniBd  to  scmie  standardi 
and  tot  eacii  etoment  fixed  and 
maxt^  by  iHdch  an  etoment  unites 
wttb  another  to  form  a  distinct 
eonpound.  The  combining  weights 
are  either  Identical  with*  or  are  some 
multiples  or  sobmultiples  of,  the 
atomic  weight     (Webster) 

taahe  (Peru).  A  sledge  for  breaking 
oreu    (Halae) 

OoabmstlUe.  CSapable  of  undergoing 
combustion ;  Inflammable.  (Web- 
ster) 

OMibustlbIs  shale.  A  synonym  for 
Tumanlta 

GsBbastlOB.  The  action  of  fire  on  iq- 
<itfyinmt>»e  materials;  the  act  or 
prnwBS  of  bundng.  Chemically  con- 
<dered.  It  Is  a  process  of  rapid  oxi- 
datloa  caused  by  the  union  of  the 
edfiHi  of  the  air,  which  is  the  sup- 
porlsr  eC  cosobustion,  with  any  ma- 
terial that  IB  capable  of  oziclati<m. 
(Century) 


Combustion  ohamber.  A  space  over  or 
in  front  of  furnace  where  the  gases 
from  the  fire  .become  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  burnt  (Web- 
ster) 

CombuitiOB  furnace.  A  long,  narrow, 
portable  furnace  used  in  the  combus- 
tion method.     (Webster) 

Combustion  method.  A  method  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  etc.,  by  combustion 
of  the  substance  with  air,  oxyg^,  or 
some  solid  oxidising  mat^al  as 
copper  oxide,  and  absorption  or  col- 
lection of  gaseous  products.  It  Is 
extensively  used  for  the  analysis  of 
organic  compounds,  and  also  for  the 
determination  of  carbon  in  Iron  and 
steel.     (Webster) 

Combustion  tube.  A  tube  capable  of 
standing  considerable  heat,  used  in 
the  combustion  method.    (Webster) 

Come-along.  A  gripping  device  as  for 
stretching  wire,  consisting  of  two 
Jaws  so  attached  to  a  ring  that  they 
are  closed  by  putting  on  the  ring. 
(Webster) 

Comendite.  A  variety  of  rbyollto,  con- 
taining phenocrysts  of  sanldlne, 
quartz,  and  aegirite,  in  a  granophy- 
ric  and  spheruUtlc  groundmass  con- 
taining hornblende  and  some  blUjB 
soda-ampbibole,  together  with  sir- 
con,  magnetite,  tltanlte,  tridyndte, 
and  plagioclase.  The  name  was 
given  by  Bertolis,  an  Italian  geolo- 
gist from  a  locality  on  the  island  of 
San  Pietro,  Sardinia.  Compare  Pal- 
sonite.    (Kemp) 

Comer  (Max.).  To  eat;  O.  AIomniIo, 
to  break  or  stope  ore;  Comer  lo$ 
pOares,  to  take  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  mineral  firom  sides  and  pillars 
of  a  mine;  to  rob  pillars.    (Dwlght) 

Comene  lot  pilares  (Sp.).  The  same 
as  ebmer  loe  pUare*,  figuratively,  to 
abandon  a  minei    (Mln.  Jour.) 

Comet  (Wales).  A  hand  lamp  with 
a  long,  torchlike  flame.    (Qred^) 

Come  water.  The  constant  or  regular 
flow  of  water  in  a  mlnie  proceeding 
from  old  workings  or  from  water- 
bearing rocks.    (Oresley) 

Comlllo  (Sp.).  A  reverberatoiy  iw> 
nace.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Coming  u^  to  grass;>Coming  up  to  day. 
(Eng.).  A  common  term  used  by 
miners  for  the  word  basset  or  out- 
crop.    (Gresley) 
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Coamlaute.  To  reduce  to  mlniite  par- 
ticles, or  to  a  fine  powder;  to  pul- 
verise; triturate.    (Webster) 

OonuAoa  iron.  Th^  poorest  quality  of 
commercial  Iron.     (Standard) 

ConuAuiiioatioB  road  (Scot).  An 
underground  road  between  two  coal 
mine  shafts.     (Barrowman) 

OomAutator.  1.  A  device  for  rererslng 
the  direction  of  an  ^ectric  current, 
as  through  the  primary  circuit  of  an 
induction  coil.  8.  An  attachment 
for  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  fpr 
commutating  or  rectifying  the  in- 
duced currents  in  the  armature  con- 
ductors.    ( Webster ) 

Conunutiag  tra&tformer.  A  trans- 
former resembling  a  dynamo  but 
with  a  revolving  commutator,  the 
other  parts  being  stationary  (Web- 
ster) 

Como  bedi.  In  geology,  a  thin  series 
of  beds  extending  from  Wyoming 
along  the  east  base  of  tho  Bocky 
Mountains  into  Colorado,  containing 
a  rich  land  fauna  of  mammals  and 
reptiles.  They  are  referred  either 
to  the  Upper  Jurassic  or  Lower  Oi^^e- 
taceous.     ( Standard ) 

Oompaot  Closely  or  firmly  unitod  or 
packed;  solid;  dense;  as  a  compact 
texture  in  rocks.    (Webster) 

CoBpany.  1.  (Eng.)  A  number  of 
butty  colliers,  or  partners  who  work 
in  a  stall  or  room.  (Gresley) 
8.  An  association  of  persons  for  a 
Joint  purpose,  especially  for  carry- 
ing on  a  commercial  or  industrial 

.  enterprise.    (Webster) 

Company  man.  A  man  who  works  for 
the  company  by  the  hour  or  by  the 
day,  such  as  track  layers,  timber- 
men,  drivers,  and  cagers,  as  distin- 
guished from  miners  who  work  un- 
der contract,  as  by  the  ton,  yard, 
etc.  He  also  brushes  down  the 
walls  and  roof  when  apparently  dan- 
gerous; loads  the  loose  rock  and 
d^ris  into  cars  and  pushes  them  out 
to  the  haulage  way.  (Spring  Vall^ 
Coal  Co.  V,  Chiaventone,  214  Illinois, 
p.  814;  Tygett  v.  Sunnyslde  Coal  CJo., 
140  Illinois  App.,  p.  79 ;  Hammett  v. 
Victoria  American  Fuel  Co.,  236  Fed- 
eral, p.  527;  Paietta  v.  Illinois  Zinc 
Co.,  257  Illinois,  p.  14) 

Company  store.  A  store,  selling  grocer- 
ies and  general  merchandise,  owned 
and  run  by  an  industrial  company 
(Webster).  This  type  of  store  is 
common  in  mining  and  lumber 
camps. 


Compartfaiento  (Sp.).  Oompnrtment 
of  a  shaft;  O.  de  aire^  a  bratUco 
(Halse).    An  air  pagsage. 

Compartment.  A  sqiarate  diviston  or 
section  of  anything  (Webster). 
Mining  shafts  usually  are  divldeA 
into  two  or  more  compartments  or 
sections,  separated  by  fkumed  tim- 
bers and  planking. 

Compass.  1.  An  Instroment  for  de- 
termining directions,  usually  by  the 
pointing  of  a  magnetic  needle  tn/b 
to  turn  in  a  horisontal  plane,  as,  fsx 
example,  the  ordinary  surveyors 
compass  though  sometimes  having 
a  clinometer  attadied.  Also,  a  dip- 
compass,  for  tracing  nmgnedc  iron 
ore,  having  a  needle  hung  to  move 
in  a  vertical  plana  (Raymond) 
2.  An  instrument  for  describing  dr 
des,  transferring  measurements,  etc: 
(Webster) 

Competent  In  geology;  1.  Combining 
suipdent  firmness  and  fiexibility  to 
transmit  pressure,  and  by  flexure 
under  thrust,  to  lift  a  superincum- 
bent load :  said  of  strata  or  of  rock 
structure.  2.  Able  to  transport  d6- 
bris  of  a  given  size:  said  of  water 
streams.     (Standard) 

Complementaiy  forms.  .  In  crystallog- 
raphy, two  f(«ins  whidi,  oombiDed 
geometrically,  produce  a  form  witii 
higher  symmetry.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Complementaiy  nnto.  A  term  sug- 
gested by  W.  C.  BrOgger  for  the 
basic  rodEs,  which,  usually  in  the 
form  of  dikes,  accompany  largev  in- 
trusions of  more  addle  types,  and 
"complonent**  them  in  a  chenlcal 
sense.  Ccmpare  Lamiiropbyre,  Oxy- 
phyre,  and  Radial  dikes.  (Kemp) 
The  diverse  difrerentiatiQ&  prod- 
ucts of  one  conunon  magma.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Complex.  In  mineralogy,  containing 
many  ingredients ;  compound  or  com- 
posite. Some  geologists  use  the 
word  as  a  noun  to  indicate  a  com- 
plex set  of  rocks  folded  together,  or 
intricately  mixed,  involved,  compli* 
cated,  or  enlarged.    (Roy.  Coul) 

Complex  fold.  A  fold  which  is  cross 
folded,  that  is,  one  of  which  the 
axial  line  is  folded.    4Leith,  p.  105X 

Complex  iteel.  An  alloy  steel  con- 
taining more  than  two  alloytng  ele- 
ments, such  as  high-qpeed  tool  steel 
(Hibbard).  It  contains  mote  ele- 
ments than  quaternary  sted. 
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Componer  eon  madera  (Mez.).  To 
timber  a  mine.     (Dwlght) 

Composite.  Made  up  of  separate  parts 
or  elements;  combined  or  com- 
pounded; not  simple.    (Standard) 

Composite  dike.  A  dike  formed  by  two 
intrusions  of  different  ages  into  the 
same  fissure.     (Kemp) 

Composition.  1.  An  aggregate,  mix- 
ture, masSf  or  body  formed  by  com- 
bining two  or  more  substances;  a 
composite  substance.  (Wel>ster) 
8.  The  chemical  constitution  of  a 
rock  or  mineraL    (Power) 

Composition  faoe.  In  contact  twin 
crystals,  the  face  of  actual  contact 
It  may  or  may  not  be  the  twinning 
plane.     (Standard) 

Cempositioa  metaL  A  yellow  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  etc.,  used  for  sheathing 
yesseis.     (Standard) 

Compotitioii  plane.  The  plane  by 
which  the  two  individuals  of  a  con- 
tact twin  crystal  are  united  in  their 
retverae  positions  (Dana).  Also 
called  Composition  face. 

Compound.  1.  A  distinct  substance 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
ingredients  in  definite  proportions  by 
weii^t  (Webster) 
a.  A  lubricant  applied  to  the  Inside 
and  outside  of  ropes,  preventing  cor- 
rosion and  lessening  abrasion  of  the 
rope  when  in  contact  with  hard  sur- 
faces.    (0.  M.  P.) 

S.  The  walled  or  fenced  Inclosure 
of  a  European  residence  or  factory 
in  India,  China,  or  the  Malayan  set- 
tlements; also,  a  similar  inclosure 
containing  a  group  of  native  houses 
(Standard).  A  term  also  used  in 
Transvaal  for  the  living  quarters  of 
the  Kaffir  miners. 

Conponnd  eradle.  An  apparatus  com- 
posed of  three  tiers  of  blanket 
tables,  a  shaking  table  and  a  quick- 
silver riffle  for  catching  gold. 
(Doryee) 

Compound  twins.  In  crystallography, 
individuals  of  one  group  united  ac- 
cording to  two  or  more  different 
laws.     (Standard) 

Compound  vein.  1.  A.  vein  or  lode  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  parallel  fis- 
sures united  by  cross  fissures, 
usually    diagonally.      (Shamd,    p. 

189) 

8.  A    vein    composed    of    several 

minerals.    (Power) 


Compound  ventilation  (No.  of  Bug.). 
The  system  of  dividing  or  splitting 
the  air,  and  of  ventilating  the  work- 
ings of  a  coal  mine  by  giving  to  each 
district  or  panel  a  separate  quan- 
tity of  fresh  air,  and  conveying  the 
return  air  to  a  main  air  course 
direct  from  each  panel.     (Gresley) 

Compresora  de  aire  (sp.).  An  air  com- 
pressor.    (Lucas) 

Compressed.  Pressed  together;  com- 
pact; reduced  in  volume  by  pres- 
sure.   (Wel>ster) 

Compression.  1.  In  steam  practice, 
the  action  of  the  piston  in  compress- 
ing the  steam  remaining  in  the 
cylinder*,  after  the  closure  of  ex- 
haust valves,  into  the  clearance- 
space.     (Ihlseng) 

8.  Also  the  point  in  the  cycle  of 
operations,  at  which  compression 
occurs;  the  period  during  which 
compression  occurs.  (Webster) 

Compression  eAcienoy.  The  ratio  of 
the  work  required  to  compress  iso- 
thermally  all  the  air  delivered  by 
an  air  compressor  to  the  work  ac- 
tually done  within  tlie  compressor 
cylinder,  as  shown  by  indicator 
cards,  and  inay  be  expressed  as  the 
product  of  the  volumetric  efficiency 
(the  intake  pressure  and  the  hy- 
perbolic logarithm  of  the  ratio  of 
compression),  all  divided  by  the  in- 
dicated mean  effective  pressure  with- 
in the  air  cylinder  or  cylinders. 
(A.  I.  M.  B.,  Bull.  140,  p.  Ivli) 

Compressor.    See  Air  compressor. 

Compromise  (Sp.).  A  private  engage- 
ment or  undertaking;  also  a  Joint- 
stock  undertaking.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Compuerta  (Mex.).  A  sluice  gate. 
(Dwight) 

Comdn  (Peru).  Average  ore.   (Halse) 

Conoentrador;  Coneentradora  (Sp.).  A 
huddle;  an  ore  concentrator. 
(Lucas) 

Conoentrados  (Mex.).  Concentrates. 
(Dwight) 

Coaoentrar  metal  (Mex.)  To  con- 
centrate ore.    (Dwight) 

Coaoentrate.  1.  To  increase  the 
strength  by  diminishing  the  bulk  as 
of  a  liquid  or  an  ore;  to  intensify 
or  purify  by  getting  rid  of  useless 
material  (Webster).  To  separate 
metal  or  ore  from  the  gangue  or  as- 
sociated rock.    (Murray's  Diet.) 
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8.  That  which  has  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  purity  or  conceDtration  by 
the  removal  of  foreign,  nonessential* 
or  diluting  matter  (Oentury).  A 
product  of  a  process  of  concentra- 
tion, as  m  chemistry  or  metallurgy 
(Standard).  The  product  of  con- 
centration (in  mining).  Used  in 
plural  form  as  ^'arrangements  for 
treating  the  concentrates  were  com- 
plete" '(Murray).  Concentrates  are 
called  "ore"  at  JopUn,  Mo.; 
"mineral"  at  Michigan  copper  mines, 
and  "tailings"  at  Black  Hawk, 
Oolorado. 

OonoeatratiBg  plant.  See  Concen- 
trator. 

CoBoeatratioA.  1.  The  removal  by  me- 
chanical means  of  the  lighter  and 
less  valuable  portions  of  ore.  (Ray- 
mond). See  Ore  dressing. 
8-  The  act  of  increasing  the  strength 
of  solutions  by  evaporating  part  of 
their  water. 

CoAoeatratioa  table.  A  table  on  which 
a  stream  of  finely  crushed  ore  and 
water  flows  downward  and  tho 
heavier  metallic  minerals  lag  behind 
and  flow  off  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment   (Weed) 

OoBseatrator.  An  apparatus  In  which, 
by  the  aid  of  wator  or  air  and  spe- 
cUlc  gravity,  mechanical  concentra- 
tloD  of  ores  Is  performed  (Ray- 
mond). Also  appHed  to  the  entire 
plant  containing  the  various  con- 
centrating devices,  or  machinery.  A 
eoncentratlon  plant 

Coaoeatrio.  That  which  has  a  common 
center  with  something  else.  (Web- 
ster) 

Goaohoi^aL  Shell-shaped.  The  more 
compact  rocks  such  as  flint  argil- 
lite,  felsite,  etc.,  break  with  concave 
and  convex  surfaces  and  are  there- 
fore said  to  have  a  concholdal  frac- 
ture.   (Roy.  Com.) 

Ceneordaat  iaJeetiOB.  An  igneous 
mass  injected  along  bedding  planes. 
(Daly,  p.  63) 

Ooaereei^A  (Mez.).  Concretion. 
(Dwlght) 

OoBorete.  A  mixture  of  sand,  gravel, 
pebbles,  or  stone  chippings,  with  ce- 
ment or  with  tar,  etc.,  used  for  side- 
walks, roadways,  floors,  foundations, 
etc    (Webster) 

Coaeretlea.    A  spheroidal  or  dlacoidal 

aggregate  formed  by  the  segregation 
and  precipitation  of  some  soluble 
mineral  like  quarts  or  calcite  around 
'  a  nucleus,  which  is  often  a  f  *\ 
(Kenip) 


Coaeretioaary.  Tending  to  grow  to- 
gether. Particles  of  like  diemicsl 
composition,  when  free  to  move, 
come  together  and  form  nodules  of 
various  slses  and  shapes  whidi  are 
called  concretions.  Clay  and  Iron- 
stone nodules,  balls  of  iron  pyrlte, 
turtle-stones,  etc.,  are  good  exam- 
ples. Some  greenstones  exhibit  con- 
cretlonaxy  structure.     (Roy.  Com.) 

CoAonssioB  table.    See  Percussion  table 

Coadeaier.  A  vessel  or  chamber  in 
which  volatile  products  of  roasting 
or  smelting  (e.  g.,  mercury  or  sine 
vapors)  are  reduced  to  solid  form  by 
cooling,  or  in  which  the  fumes  <tf 
furnaces,  containing  mechiyyilcslly 
suspended  as  well  as  volatile  me- 
tallic matters,  are  arrested.  (Ray- 
mond). The  function  of  the  con- 
denser is  often  performed  by  the 
introduction  of  cold  water,  or  as  in 
dlstiUatlon,  by  placing  the  condenser 
in  another  vessel  throui^  which  a 
current  of  cold  water  passes.  Con- 
densers of  special  form  are  largely 
used  in  those  oil  fields  wliere  salt 
water  is  employed  for  the  genera- 
tion of  steam.    (Mitisakis) 

Ooadeatlag  lens.  A  lens  for  producing 
conveKgent  li^t     (Luquer,  p.  9) 

Oondnet  (Aust).    See  Cundy«  2. 

Coadaotor.  1.  A  substance  capable  of 
readily  transmitting  electricity,  heat 
or  the  like.  fl.  A  person  who  c(Mi- 
ducts  or  leads;  a  guide.  (Webster) 
S.  See  Guides,  1. 

4.  A  wooden  cylinder  12  to  18  ft 
long  used  In  America  when  sinking 
a  new  oil  welL  The  conductor, 
which  has  a  slightly  greater  diame- 
ter than  that  of  the  first  string  of 
casing,  is  inserted  in  the  drill  hole^ 
and  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
first  cssing  to  the  floor  of  the  der- 
rick. The  object  of  the  conductor  is 
to  guide  the  casing,  great  care  being 
taken  to  secure  its  absolute  ver- 
tically in  the  first  place.  (Mitsakis) 

Coadaota.     1.  (Sp.)    A  convoy  for  the 
saf^   transportation    of   bullion   oc 
coin  overland.    (Hanks) 
2.  (Mex.)     A  bullion   train*     The 
bullion  carried.     (Dwlght) 

Ooadaotion.  Transmission  throoght  or 
by  means  of  a  conductor.  Distin- 
gnlshed,  in  the  case  of  heat  tnm 
convection  and  radiation.  (Webster) 

Oondaotivity.  Quality  or  power  of 
conducting  or  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting, as  of  heat  electricity. 
(Webster) 
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Conduit.  L  An  artiflclal  ohannd,  as 
a  canal,  aqueduct  or  plp4  for  con- 
T«jing  water  or  fluid.  2.  A  tube  or 
troQi^  for  receiving,  and  protecting 
electric  wires,  as  telephones,  etc. 
(Wellster) 

Conduit  hole,  A  flat  or  nearly  hori- 
zontal hole  drilled  for  blasting  up 
a  thin  piece  in  the  bottom  of  a  level. 

(a  and  If.  M.  P.) 

• 

Conduit  pipe.  Wrought-iron  pipe  used 
as  armor  for  electric  wires  (Nat. 
Tube  Oo.).    A  tubular  conduit. 

Cone-ia-cone.  1.  A  curious  structure, 
occasionally  found  in  clay  rocks, 
whereby  two  opposing  and  interlock- 
ing sets  of  cones  or  pyramids  are 
developed,  with  their  axes  parallel 
and  their  bases  in  approximately 
parallel  surtaces.  (Kemp) 
2.  Ckml  exhibiting  a  peculiar  fibrous 
structure  passing  into*  a  singular 
toothed  arrangement  of  the  particles 
is  called  Oone-in-cone  coal,  or  cry- 
stallised ooaL     (Oresley) 

Coniaing  bed.  A  water-tight  bed 
above  or  below  a  stratum  containing 
artesian  water.     (Lowe) 

Conflueaoe.  A  Junction  or  flowing  to- 
gether of  streams;  the  place  where 
streams  meet     (Standard) 

Conflaeat  1.  A  stream  that  unites 
with  another;  a  fork  or  branch  of 
a  river :  especially  applied  to  streams 
nearly  equal  in  slse,  and  distin- 
gulsbed  from  affluent  2.  Flowing 
together  so  as  to  form  one  stream. 
(Standard) 

Casfonnalillity;  Ooaformity.  The  mu- 
tual relation  of  conformable  beds. 
(La  Forge) 

Confonaabla.  When  beds  or  strata  lie 
upon  one  another  In  unbroken  and 
parallel  order,  and  this  arrangement 
shows  that  no  disturbance  or  denu- 
datlen  has  taken  place  at  the  local- 
ity while  their  deposition  was  going 
en,  they  are  said  to  be  conformable. 
Bat  If  one  set  of  beds  rests  upon 
the  eroded  or  the  upturned  edges 
of  another,  showing  a  change  of  con- 
ditions or  a  break  between  the  for- 
mations of  the  two  sets  of  rocks, 
they  are  said  to  be  uncoaformable. 
(Boy.  OooL) 

CoBgenlaL  A  term  applied  to  nxte  In 
whldi  lodes  booome  ore  bearing. 
(Doryee) 

OaaglosMiaAo  (Mez.).  OongloiDetate. 
(DwIiM) 
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Conglomerate.  An  aggregate  of  round- 
ed and  water-worn  pebbles  and  bowl« 
ders  cemented  together  into  a  co- 
herent rock  (Kemp,  p.  88).  De- 
posited by  streams  or  waves,  gen- 
erally with  some  sorting  and  strati- 
fication.   Compare  Breccia. 

Congo.  1.  (Oolom.)  Fragments  of 
iron-ore,  which  accompany  gold  in 
pincers;  a  coarse  black  sand.  t. 
Iron  oxide  in  ore  v^ns.     (Halse) 

Congruent  fonat.     In  crystallography 
'two  forms  which  may  each  be  de- 
rived from  the  other  by  rotation 
about  an  axis  of  symmetry.     (A.  F. 
Bogers) 

Coniagas.  The  name  of  a  mine  in  the 
Oobalt  district,  Ontario.  It  U  de- 
rived from  the  respective  (diemiciil 
symbols,  Co,  Ni,  Ag,  and  Aa 

Conical  drum.  The  drum  of  a  wind- 
ing engine,  constructed  In  the  form 
of  two  truncated  cones  placed  base 
to  base,  the  outer  ends  being  usually 
the  smaller  In  diameter.  It  may 
also  be  a  single  cone. 

Conical  refraetion.  The  refraction  of 
a  ray  of  light  at  certain  points  of 
double-refracting  crystals,  so  that  on 
emerging  from  the  crystal  it  widens 
from  an  apex  into  a  hollow  cone 
(external  ooaiosl  refradUm),  or  on 
entering  diverges  into  a  cone  and  is- 
sues as  a  hollow  cylinder  (intenuU 
ootUo&i  refraoUon).    (Standard) 

Oeaichaleite.  A  pistachio-green  to 
emerald-green  hydrous  calcium-cop- 
per arsenate,  perhaps  (C7u,C)a)tA%- 
CH.(Gu,Ga)  (OH)t+)HiO,  occiurrlng 
reniform  and  massive,  resembling 
malachite.    (Dana) 

GoakHng  magaetie  separator.  A  ocmi- 
veylng.  belt  whidi  passes  under 
magnets,  below  which  belts  run  at 
rii^t  angles  to  the  line  *of  travel 
of  the  main  belt  The  magnetic 
particles  are  lifted  up  against  these 
cross  belts  and  are  thus  removA<« 
(LiddeU) 

Coaaartte.  .A  hydrous  nick^  silicate 
perhaps,  H«NliSUOit ;  found  in  fragile 
grains  having  a  yellowish  or  green 
color.  (Dana) 

Connate  water.  Water  which  was  de- 
posited simultaneously  wltii  the 
deposition  of  solid  aedimeots,  and 
which  has  not  sines  lis  deposttton 
eoElsted  as  surfkoe  water  or 
pheric  moisture.    (Manser) 
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Conneetliig.  The  operation  of  joining 
adjacent  electric  blasting  cap  wires 
to  each  other,  to  connecting  and 
leading  wires,  in  such  a  way  that 
an  electric  current  will  flow  through 
with  the  least  possible  resistance. 
(Du  Pont) 

Connecting  rod  (Eng.).  A  rod  con- 
necting a  crank  pin  with  a  beam, 
croeshead,  piston  rod,  or  piston  as 
in  a  steam  engine.    j( Webster) 

Conneoting  wire.  A  wire  of  smaller 
gauge  than  the  leading  wire  used 
for  connecting  the  electric  blasting- 
cap  wires  from  one  bore  hole  to 
those  of  an  adjoining  one.  (Du 
Pont) 

Conoioope.  A  form  of  polariscope  used 
for  examining  crystal^  in  convergent 
polarized  light.     (Webster) 

Ck^nsaaguinity.  The  genetic  relation- 
ship of  those  igneous  rocks  which 
are  presumably  derived  from  a  com- 
mon parent  magma.     (Kemp) 

Contequent.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterizing the  earth  movements 
which  result  from  the  external 
transfer  of  material  in  tl)e  process 
of  gradation;  contrast  with  Ante- 
cedent    ( Standard ) 

8.  Having  a  course  or  direction  de- 
pendent on,  or  controlled  by,  the 
geologic  structure  or  by  the  form 
and  slope  of  the  surface:  said 
chiefly  of  streams  and  drainage. 
(La  Forge) 

Oontertal.  An  arrangement  in  which 
irregularly  shaped  crystals  in  juxta- 
position are  closely  fitted  together, 
or  conserted.    (Iddings,  p.  228) 

ConMrvation.  A  conserving,  preserv- 
ing, guarding,  or  protecting;  a  keep- 
ing in  a  safe  or  entire  state;  pre- 
servation, as  of  mineral  resources. 

Conservation  of  energy.  One  of  the 
futtdamental  laws  that  whenever  a 
change  in  mode  of  manifestation  of 
energy  takes  place,  the  total  amount 
of  energy  remains  a  constant 
(Liddell) 

Goniey  (Scot.).  An  underground 
branch  road  in  stoop-and-room 
workings.     (Gresley) 

Consideration.  1.  A  recompense  as  for 
service;  a  fee  or  compensation.  2. 
An  act  or  process  of  considering; 
continuous  and  careful  thought; 
examination;  deliberation.  (Web- 
ster) 

9.  (Aust).  An  extra  payment  given 
to  men  working  under  unfavorable 
conditions,   e.  g.^  in  a   wet  place. 

(POWc.) 


Coasisteaer.  1.  The  degree  c  f  solidity 
or  fluidity  of  bituminons  materials. 
(Bacon) 

8.  Condition  of  standing  or  adher- 
ing together;  existence,  finnness, 
solidity.     (Webster) 

Constantan.  An  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  nickel  and  copper:  used  chiefly 
in  electrical  instruments  on  account 
of  its  constant  resistance.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Constmotion  aeooant.  An  account  in 
mining  finance  to  which  all  con- 
struction expenses  are  charged. 
Many  of  the  Lake  Superior .  copper 
mines  summarize  their  finances  so 
that  the  cost  of  operation  Is  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  being  for  gen- 
eral working  expenses  and  the  other 
for  construction,  sometimes  classed 
as  capital  account  It  includes  new 
buildings  and  machinery  on  aurfftce 
and  frequently  new  mine  openin:s8. 
(Weed) 

Constmetional.  In  geology,  owing  its 
form,  position,  direction,  or  gen- 
eral character  to  building-up  proc- 
esses, such  as  accumulation  by 
deposition  or  by  volcanic  extrusion. 
(La  Forge) 

Constmotion  way.  A  temporary  way 
or  road  employed  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Consame.  To  use  up;  expend;  waste; 
as  in  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
loss  of  mercury   in  amalgamation. 

Consamido  (Mex.).  The  mercury  con- 
sumed and  lost  in  an  amalgama- 
tion process.     (Dwight) 

Contact.  1.  The  place  or  surface 
where  two  different  kinds  of  rocks 
come  together.  Although  used  for 
sedimentary  rocks,  as  the  contact 
between  a  limestone  and  sandstone, 
it  is  yet  more  especially  employed 
as  between  Ingeous  intrusions  and 
their  walls.  The  word  is  of  wide  use 
in  western  mining  regions  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
ore  bodies  along  contacts.  (Kemp) 
8.  (So.  Afr.)  A  lode  of  gr^t 
length  and  between  two  kinds  of 
rocks,  ope  of  which  is  generally  an 
igneous  intrusive.     (Skinner) 

Contaot  bed.  In  geology,  a  bed  lying 
next  to  (in  contact  with)  a  forma- 
tion of  different  cliaracter.  (Cen- 
tury) 
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CoitMl  depotit  A  mineral  deposit 
found  between  two  nnlike  rocks, 
usnally  aiiplied  to  an  ore  body  at  the 
eontact  between,  a  aedimeiitary  rock 
mnd  an  igneous  rock  (Weed).  A 
contact  lode  or  vein. 

C$«ataet  goniometer.  A  cardboard  or 
metal  protractor  for  the  measuring 
of  crystal  angles. 

Ooiataet  lode.  Bee  Oontact,  2;  Oon- 
tact  d^Msit;  Oontact  vein. 

Ooiataet  metamorphism.  A  general 
term  applied  to  the  changes  widch 
take  place  along  a  contact  (of  an  in- 
truded igneous  rock  and  the  enclos- 
ing rocks  into  which  it  has  been 
thrust)  such  as  recrystallization  of 
limestone,  or  the  formatton  of  the 
typical  silicate  minerals  (Farrell). 
Metamorphism  produced  by  the  heat 
of  an  igneous  intrusion.  Also  called 
Thermometamorphism,  or  Local 
metamorphism. 

Gentaet  ainerali.  Ifinerals  formed  by 
contact  metamorphism.  (A.  F. 
Sogers) 

Oontaeto  (Mex.).    Oontact    (Dwigfat) 

Contaet  proeesi.  A  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  based 
on  the  catalytic  action  of  finely  di- 
▼ided  platinum.  It  is  conducted  by 
passing  the  well-drie^  and  purified 
burner  gases  through  the  contact  ap- 
paratus, at  a  temperature  of  860*  G. 
and  absorbing  the  sulphur  trioxide, 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  oxygen,  in  water. 
(W^Mrter) 

Ooataet  twin.  The  simplest  type  of 
twin,  in  which  two  portions  of  a  crys- 
tal appear  to  have  been  united  along 
a  eommoa  plane  after  one  portion 
has  been  rotated  180*  relative  to 
the  other.  The  plane  of  contact 
(plane  of  union  or  the  composition 
face)  may  ot  may  not  be  the  twin- 
ning plane  (Butler).  See  al»o  Jux- 
taposition twin. 

Coataot  vein.  A  variety  of  fissure 
vein,  between  different  kinds  of  rock 
occupying  a  typical  fracture  from 
faulting,  or  it  may  be  a  replace- 
ment vein  formed  .by  mineralised 
solutions  percolating  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  contact  where  the  rock  is 
usually  more  permeable  and  there 
rspla^ng  one  or  both  of  the  walls 
by  metaaomatic  process  (Shamel, 
p.  148).  Aiso  caUed  Contact  de- 
posit 


Coatador.  1.  (Sp.)  An  accountant; 
auditor;  clerk.  8.  A  mechanical 
counter  or  indicator;  a  meter  for 
measuring  water,  gas,  or'  electricity* 
(Halse) 

Coatamiaaie.  To  make  impure  by 
contact  or  admixture,  as  by  a  sub- 
stance that  performs  the  function,  in 
an  ore-pulp,  along  with  oil,  of  pro- 
moting the  emnlsification  or  the  de- 
emulsiflcation  of  the  oil,  and  there- 
by exerts  an  influence  upon  the 
making  of  froth  for  the  flotation  of 
minerals.     (Rickard) 

Coatemporaaeoui.  Existing  together 
or  at  the  same  time.    (Webster) 

Content  That  which  is  contained; 
the  thing  of  things  held  by  a  re- 
ceptacle or  included  within  sped- 
fled  limits  (Webster).  Often  used 
in  mining,  as  ore-content  mineral- 
content  copper-content  etc. 

Coatignoui.  In  actual  contact;  also 
near,  though  not  in  actual  oontact 
(Webster) 

Coatiaeatal  baiia.  A  region  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  continent  comprising  one 
or  several  closed  basins.    (Webster) 

Continental  deposits.  Sedimentary 
deposits  laid  down  within  a  general 
land  area  and  deposited  in  lakes  or 
streams  or  by  the  wind,  as  con- 
trasted with  marine  deposits,  laid 
down  in  the  sea.     (Ransome) 

Coatiaeatal  glaeier.  A  type  of  glacier 
covering  an  entire  continent  or  a 
large  portion  of  it;  an  ice  sheet  as 
the  ice  cap  of  Greenland.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Coatiaeatal  plateau.  A  broad  pro- 
tuberance of  the  surface  of  the  lltho- 
sphere,  coinciding  approximately 
with  a  continent  but  including  also 
a  continental  shelf.  Oontrasted 
with  Ocean  basin.    (Webster) 

Coatiaeatal  prooesi.  Same  ai  the 
Oerman  process. 

Continental  shelf.  A  submarine  plain 
of  variable  width  forming  a  border 
to  nearly  every  continent  as  the  sub- 
marine part  of  a  continental  plateau. 

Continuoufl  eharge.  A  charge  of  ex- 
plosive that  occupies  the  entire 
drill  hole  except  for  the  space  at 
the  top  required  for  stemming. 
(Bowles) 

Continuous  eoal  eatter.  A  coal  min- 
ing madiine  of  the  type  that  cuts 
the  face  of  the  coal  without  b^ng 
withdrawn  from  the  cut    (Steel) 
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CoBtiiiiioiit  Uln.  1.  See  Running  kiln. 
Also  called  Draw  kiln.  a.  A  kiln 
In  wbich  the  waste  heat  from  the 
hot  brick  chambers  is  used  to  heat 
the  wares  in  other  compartments 
still  to  be  burned.     (Ries) 

OoBtiiiaous  prooest  of  distiUatioB.  A 
petroleum  distillation  process  in 
which  the  crude  oil  flows  slowly  by 
gravitation  through  a  series  of  stills 
or  retorts  each  placed  slightly  lower 
than  the  preceding  one.  Bach  still 
has  a  carefully  maintained  tempera- 
ture, and  yields,  therefore,  continu- 
ously a  product  of  given  volatility. 
(Mitzakis) 

Contorted.  Bent  or  twisted  together. 
Used  where  strata  are  very  much 
folded  or  crumpled  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  If  on  a  small  scale  they 
are  said  to  be  corrugated.  (Roy. 
Ck>m.) 

Contortion.  The  folding,  and  bending 
to  which  rock  strata  have  been  sub- 
jected.    (Oldham) 

Contour.  1.  The  outline  of  a  figure 
or  body;  periphery.  2.  The  outline 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
respect  to  its  undulation  (Webster). 
3.  An  imaginary  line  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  every  point  of  which 
is  at  the  same  altltud^.    (La  Forge) 

Contour  interval.  The  difference  in 
elevation  between  consecutive  con- 
tour lines.     (Webster) 

Contour  line.    See  Ck>ntour,  8. 

Contour  map.  A  map  showing  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  by 
means  of  contour  lines  drawn  at 
regular  intervals  of  elevation  as  one 
for  every  twenty  feet,  a  crowding 
of  the  contour  lines  indicating  steep- 
( Webster) 


Contour  xaoe.  A  watecpcourse  follow- 
ing the  contour  of  the  country. 
(Lock) 

Contra  (Sp.).  The  person  who  car- 
ries sway  tlie  material  dumped  at 
the  mouth  of  a  shaft;  C.  caHon, 
drift  in  country  rock,  parallel  with 
drift  on  vein ;  C.  delo,  top  of  a  drift ; 
a  raise;  C.  mina,  countermine;  a 
communication  between  mines,  or  a 
tunnel  communicating  with  a. shaft; 
€,  pozo,  a  raise;  C,  sena,  bell-signal. 
<I>wight).  C.  tiro,  an  auxiliary 
shaft  contiguoua  to  a  main  shaft, 
to  serve  as  a  footway,  or  for  ven-. 
tilation.     (Min.  Jour.) 

CoBtradtiOB.      Shrinking.      Rocks    In 
'passing 'from  a  vitreous  to  a  crys- 
talline texture  shrink  considerably, 


which  may  account  for  ttm  fub- 
sidence  of  certain  areas.  The  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  has  shrunk  by 
cooling.    (Roy.  Com.) 

ContraotioB  vein.  A  vein  formed  by 
the  filling  of  a  space  caused  by  con- 
traction'due  to  the  drying  or  cool- 
ing of  the  surrounding  rock. 
(Power) 

Contrafuerte  (Sp.  Am.)  Part  of  a 
lode  left  intact    (Lucas) 

CoBtraguSa  (Mex.).  a  movable  guide 
pulley  over  shaft     (Dwight) 

Contra-lode.    Bee  Gross  course. 

Coatraaatural  (Mex.).  A  v^n  having 
a  contrary  dip  to  other  Teins  of  the 
same  system.     (Halse) 

CoBtrata  (Sp.).  A  deed,  contract,  or 
agreement    (Halse) 

Coatratanque  (Mex.).  A  second  set- 
tUng  tank.     (Halse) 

Contratiro  (Mex.).  An  Auxiliary 
shaft  to  serve  as  a  footway,  or  for 
Tentilation.     (Halse) 

Contratifta  (Max.).  A  contractor. 
(Dwight) 

Contrato  (Mex.).  A  pact  or  agreement 
between  'parties  to  perform  some 
act;  a  contract     (Dwight) 

Control  assay.  An  assay  made  by  an 
umpire  to  determine  the  basis  on 
which  a  purchaser  shall  pay  the 
seller  for  ore.    See  also  Umpire.  2. 

Conveotioa.  A  process  of  transmis- 
sion, as  of  heat,  by  means  of  cur- 
rents in  liquids  or  gases,  resulting 
from  changes  of  temperature  or 
other  causes.     (Webster) 

Convenio  (Sp.).  A  legal  agreement 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Convergent  light  Light  tending  to 
one  point  or  focus.    (Webster) 

Converse  look  Joint  A  Joint,  for 
wrought  pipe,  that  is  made  up  niith 
a  cast-iron  hub.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Converter.  I.  An  electric  transformer 
(Standard).  2.  A  vessel  in  which 
metals  or  other  materials  are 
changed  or  converted  from  one 
shape  or  condition  to  another. 
Specifically  an  oval-shaped  vessel  or 
retort  hung. on  an  axis,  made  of 
iron  and  lined  with  some  refractory 
material,  in  which  molten  pig-iron 
is  converted  by  the  Bessemer  process 
into  steel  (Century).  Also  used 
in  converting  copper  matte. 
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CMirartfiif.  See  BesBemer  procesa 
The  procefls  waa  applied  to  the 
metallargy  of  copper  by  Pler^  Man- 
Ms.  Air  Is  blown  through  molten 
copper  matte  In  the  -presence  of 
free  slUca.  The  Iron  la  oxidized  to 
FeO  which  forms  a  alag  with  the 
atUca;  the  aulphnr  Is  oxidized  and 
goes  off  as  SOi.    (Uddell) 

CoBTerting  ooal  (Mid.)*  A  local  name 
glTen  Co  coal  suitable  for  steel-mak- 
ing purposes  at  Sheffield.    (Qresley) 

CoBV«jer;  CoBTeyor.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  conveys,  transports,  or 
transfers;  specifically,  any  mechan- 
ical contrivance  for  conveying  ma- 
toial  In  the  working  of  mills,  ele- 
vators, etc.,  such  as  endless  chains, 
etc    (Standard) 

Cemvej  (EjUg.).  A  wooden  brake  for- 
merly aplled  to  one  of  the  wheels  of 
a  coal  wagon.     (G.  C.  Green  well) 

CoBTulsion.  A  sudden  and  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  order  of  the  rocks; 
a  terrestrial  catastrophe ;  cataclysm. 
(Standard) 

Cooler  areh.  An  opening  of  truncated- 
cone  shape  In  tuyere  .breast  of  fur- 
nace. The  tuyere  cooler  Is  placed  In 
It     (WlUcox) 

Cooling.  Applied  to  minerals  having 
the  taste  of  saltpeter.  (Dana) 

CooUag  toor.  A  floor  upon  which  hot 
ore  Is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  cool- 
ing.    (Rlckard) 

Cooling  tower.  A  device  for  cooling 
the  water  used  In  a  steam  condenser 
or  refrigerating  plant     (Century) 

Coem  (Scot).  1.  Wooden  centering 
foi^  an  arch;  hence  the  roof  of  a 
mine  or  roadway  Is  said  to  be 
coomed  when  It  Is  arch-shaped, 
t.  Soot;  the  dust  of  coal.  (Barrowi- 
man) 

Coer  (Eng.).  A  period  of  six  or  eight 
hours'  work  by  miners,  making  four 
or  three  periods  to  the  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  See  CJore,  1. 
(Balnbrldge).    A  Shift 

Cooroagite. 
elaterite, 
(Bacon) 

Ossse.    See  €k>arse  lode. 

Copador  (Mex.).  Blacksmith's  fuller. 
(Dwight) 

Gepajlia  (BoL).  Add  water  in  mines. 
(Halse) 

Cspat  An  oxygenated  hydrocarbon; 
a  taill  resin.    (Dana) 


A     South     Australian 
or    mineral    caoutchouc. 


Copalillo  (Mex.).  Zlncblendeu 
(Dwight) 

Copaliae.    Same  as  Copallte. 

Copalite.  An  oxygenated  hydrocarbon 
resembling  copal,  from  the  blue  day 
of  Hlghgate,  near  London,  England. 
(Dana) 

Cope.  1.  (Derb.)  To  contract  to  mine 
lead  ore  by  the  dish,  load,  or  other 
measure.  8.  The  upper  part  of  a 
flask,  separable  from  the  lower  part 
See  also  Drag,  3.  (Raymond) 
9.  Ah  exchange  of  working*  places 
between  miners,  sometimes  spelled 
0>up.     (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

4.  (Derb.).  A  duty  or  royalty  paid 
to  the  lord  or  owner  of  a  mine. 
(Hooson) 

Copela.  (Sp.)  1.  A  cupel.  2.  The  test 
of  a  cupelling  furnace.     (Raise) 

Copelar  (Sp.).  To  assay  by  cupella- 
tlon.  (Halse) 

Copelilla  (Mex.).  Lead  carbonate. 
(Dwight) 

Copella  (Sp.).  Dry  amalgam  remain* 
Ing  In  the  bag  after  draining. 
(Egleston) 

Coper  (Derb.).  One  who  contracts  to 
mine  lead  ore  at  a  fixed  rate  (Ray« 
inond).     A  Derbyshire  miner. 

Copt  Gypsum,  generally  weathered. 
(Power) 

Copiaplte.  A  basic  ferric  sulphate, 
perhaps  2Fe»Os.6SOt.l8H,0  ( Dana ) . 
Also  oalled  Yellow  copperas,  and 
Mlsy. 

Coping..  1.  The  top  or  cover  of  a  wall 
usually  made  sloping  to  shed  water. 
(Century) 

5.  In  marble  works  the  process  of 
trimming  the  edges  of  slabs  of 
stone  (Bowles).  See  alao  C]!oping 
machine. 

Coping  machine.  A  machine,  conslrt- 
ing  of  a  gearing  and  a  carborundum 
wheel  for  cutting  and  trimming 
marble  slabs,  as  for  base  boards, 
tile,  etc.  (Bowles) 

Copos  (or  PasUlas)  (Sp.).  In  amal- 
gamation, little  globules  Into  which 
the  quicksilver  forms,  when  the 
process  is  too  quick.     (Mln.  Jour.) 

Coppel.     Same  as  cupel.     (Standard) 

Copper.  A  common  metal  of  reddish 
color,  ductile,  malleable,  and  very 
tenacious.  One  of  the  best  conduc* 
tors  of  heat  and  electrldty.  Sym- 
bol, Ou;  atomic  weight  68.57.  Spe- 
dfic  gravity,  8.98.     (Webster) 
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Coppenti.  Ferrous  sulphate.  Also 
called  Green  vitriol. 

Copperasine.  A  sulphate  of  iron  and 
copper  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  chalcopyrite.     (Standard) 

Copperas  stone.  A  synonym  for  Pyrlte, 
from  which  copperas  Is  often  made. 
(Chester) 

Copper  harrilla  (Bol.).  Native  copper 
In  granular  form  mixed  with  sand. 
Bee  Ck>ro-Ooro,  a{»o  Barrilla. 

Copper  bath.  A  solution  of  copper  salt, 
as  the  sulphate  used  in  electroplat- 
ing.    (Standard) 

Copper  bottomi.  A  metallic  product 
of  very  indefinite  composition,  made 
(usually)  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
by  smelting  rich  cupriferous  sub- 
stances without  sufficient  sulphur  to 
quite  satisfy  the  copper  present 
(Peters,  p.  227) 

Copper  glanoe.    See  (^halcocite. 

CopperisatioB.  Impregnation  with 
copper,  or  some  preparation  contain- 
ing copper.     (Century) 

Copper  loii.  Electric  energy  wasted  in 
the  copper  conductors  of  a  dsniamo, 
motor  or  conducting  system.  (Web- 
ster) 

Copper  minerali.  Minerals  containing 
copper,  as  atacamite,  azurite,  bornite, 
bournonite,  brochnntite,  chalcanthite, 
chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  chrysocolla, 
copper,  covellite,  cuprite,  enargite, 
malachite,  melaconite,  olivenite, 
stannite,  tetrahedrite,  and  others. 

m 

Copper  nickel.    See  Niccolite. 

Copper  pioken  (Mich.).  Lal)orers 
who  sort  vein  ninterlal  in  which 
there  is  more  or  less  native  copper. 
(Sandprs,  p.  89) 

Copper  plates  (Aust.  and  Pac).  The 
pintes  of  amalgamated  copper  over 
which  the  auriferous  ore  is  allowed 
to  How  from  the  stamp  battery,  and 
upon  which  the  gold  is  caught  as 
amalgam.     (Raymond) 

Copper  powder.  A  bronzing  powder 
made  by  saturating  nitrous  acid 
with  copper,  and  precipitating  the 
latter  by  the  addition  of  iron.  The 
preciptate  Is  then  thoroughly 
washed.      ( Century ) 

Coppfer  pyrite.  Same  as  Chalcopyrite; 
(Standard) 

Copper  rain.  Minute  globules  thrown 
up  from  the  sui*face  of  molten 
copper,  when  it  contains  but  little 
suboxide.     (Raymond) 


C^per  slate.  Slate  impregnated  witli 
copper  minerals.     (Duryee) 

Copper  smoke.  The  gases  from  the 
calcination  of  sulphide'  copper  ore 
(Raymond).  Sulphur  dioxide  Is  an 
important  constituent. 

Copper  sulphate.    See  Chalcanthite. 

Copper  araaite.    See  Uranite;  Torber- 

nlte. 

Copper  TitrleL    See  Chalcanthite. 

CoproUte.  A  piece  of  petrified  dmig; 
a  fossil  excrement  Such  remains 
are  found  in  many  geological  fomui- 
tions.     ( Webster) 

Copt  (Aust).  A  capsiaed  or  broken 
skip.     (Power). 

Coqaimbite.  A  granular,  massive,  hy- 
drous ferric  sulphate,  Fe^(SOft>t+ 
9H0.     (Dana) 

Coqalaa  (Sp.).  A  coarse-grained,  p^ 
reus,  friable  variety  of  limestone^ 
made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
shells  of  living  or  recently  extinct 
species  of  mollusks  and  of  coral,  ce- 
mented togethw  as  rock.  (La 
Forge) 

Coracite.  An  alteration  product  of 
uraninite  partly  changed  to  gum- 
mite.     (Standard) 


green   coHier 


Corahaarl    (Peru).     A 
ore.    (Halse) 

Coral.  The  solid  secretion  of  coral 
polyps,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
calcium  carbonate,  which  forms 
reefs  and  treelike  and  globular 
masses.    (La  Forge) 

Coral  limestone.  A  llmestojie  composed 
of  coral  fragments.  Such  a  rock  is 
much  used  in  the  Bermuda  Islands. 
(Ries) 

Coralliae.  Pertaining  to,  composed  of, 
or  having  the  structure  of  corals ;  as 
coralline  limestone 

Coralloidal.  Like  coral,  or  consisting 
of  interlaced  fiexuous  branchings. 
(Dana) 

Coral  mud.  The  sediment  or  mud 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
coral.    (Century) 

Coral  ore.  A  curved,  lamellar  variety 
of  liver-colored  cinnabar  from  Idrla, 
Austria.     (Standard) 

Coral  rag  (Eng.).  The  upper  menft- 
her  of  the  Middle  OdUte,  so  called 
because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  con- 
tinuous beds  of  corals,  for  the  most 
part  retaining  the  position  in  whidi. 
they  grew,  and  sometimes  forming 
masses  15  feet  thick.    (Page) 
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Coral  lome.  The  depth  of  the  sea  at 
which  corals  abound.     (Gentory) 

Gorboad.  An  Irregular  mass  or  "drop- 
per" from  a  lode.     (Raymond) 

Cord.  A  cable  measure  used  especially 
for  wood  'cut  for  fuel.  It  Is,  now 
lefoilly  In  the  United  States,  a  pile 
8  ft  long,  4  ft  wide  and  4  ft  high, 
or  128  cu.  ft     (Webster) 

Cordeaa.  A  trade  name  for  a  tsrpe  of 
detonating  fuse  consisting  of  tri- 
nitrotoluene Inclosed  In  a  lead  tube. 
(Bowles) 

Corder  (Eng.).  The  maji  who  makes 
and  repairs  corves  (small  cars). 
(Balnbrldge) 

Cordferite.  A  magneslum-lron-aluml- 
num  silicate.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
gem.  (U.  S.  <3eol.  Sury.)  A  syno- 
nym of  lollte  or  dlchrolte,  employed 
as  a  prefix  to  those  rocks  that  con- 
tain the  mineral,  as  jordlerlte- 
i^nelss.     (Kemp) 

Cordillera.  Strictly,  a  continuous 
chain  or  range  of  mountalna  Gen- 
erally, a  whole  mountain  province, 
including  all  the  subordinate  moun- 
tain ranges  and  groups  and  the  Inte- 
rior plateaus  and  basins.  Specifi- 
cally, (capitalized),  the  great  moun- 
tainous region  of  western  North 
America,  lying  between  the. Central 
Lowland  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
extending  from  central  Mexico  into 
Alaska;  also  called  CJordllleran 
Province.    (La  Forge) 

Cordirie  proeeii.  ^e  refining  of  lead 
by  conducting  steam  through  It, 
while  molten,  to  oxldiase  certain  me- 
tallic impurities.     (Raymond) 

Cordite.  An  explosive  of  nitroglycerin 
and  a  dope,  used  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
pellant     ( Standard ) 

Cord  of  ore.  About  seven  tons,  but 
measured  by  wagon  loads,  and  not 
by  weight.  The  expression  "cord" 
is  a  term  used  In  some  parts  of 
Ck>lorado,  U.  S.,  and  applied  only 
to  low-grade  ore;  the  smelting  ore 
is  reckoned  by  the  ton.     (MUford) 

Cordto  (Mex.).  A  rib  or  band  of  ore 
in  a  vein     (Halse).    Feeder. 

Core.  1.  (Com.)  A  miner's  under- 
ground working-time  or  shift  (Ray- 
mond). Also  spelled  Ck)or. 
S.  A  cylinder-shaped  piece  of  rock 
produced  by  a  core-drill.  (Steel) 
S.  The  central  part  of  a  rope  form- 
ing a  ^cushion  for  the  strands.  In 
wire  ropes  It  is  sometimes  made  of 
wire^  but  usually  It  is  of  hemp.  Jute, 


or  some  like  materiaL     (O.  M.  P.) 

4.  The  portion  of  a  mold  which 
shapes  the  Interior  of  a  hollow  cast« 
ing,  or  which  makes  a  hole  through 
a  casting.     (Webster) 

5.  A  cone  or  V-shaped  mass  of  rock 
that  Is  first  blasted  out  In  driving 
a  tunnel.     (Bowles) 

Core  bit  A  hollow  cylindrical  boring 
bit  for  cutting  out  a  core  in  earth 
boring  or  rock  drilling  (Webster). 
In  operation  It  Is  attached  to  and 
forms  part  of  the  core  drill. 

Core  box.  The  box  In  which  the  core^ 
or  mass  of  sand  producing  any  hol- 
low part  of  a  casting  is  madsu 
(Century) 

Core  drill  A  diamond  or  other  hollow 
drill  for  securing  cores  (O.  M.  P.) ; 
(Bowles  V.  Virginia  Soapstone  Go., 
115  Virginia,  p.  699).  Bee  aUo 
Diamond  drill;  Adamantine  drill; 
Shot  drill,  and  Calyx. 

Core  iron.  A  strengthening  Iron 
grate  In  a  core.  See  Core,  4  (Wc^ 
ster).  A  term  used  In  foundry  prac- 
tice. 

Core  lifter.  An  Instrument  used  to 
bring  up  the  core  left  by  an  annular 
bit  in  a  boring.     (Standard) 

Core  land.  A  sand  suitable  for  mak- 
ing cores:  composed  of  sand,  clay 
and  horse-dung.     (Standard) 

Core  snateher.  A  company  man  who 
collects  and  takes  care  of  drill  cores 
when  the  drilling  Is  being  done  by 
contract 

Corf  bater;  Corf  bitter  (No.  of  Eng.). 
A  boy  who  cleans  the  dirt  or  mud 
ott  corves.    See  Corf,  1.     (Oresley) 

Corf;  Corfe;  dorve;  Caaf  (the  last 
Incorrect).  1.  (Newc.)  A  large 
basket  used  In  hoisting  coal;  from 
the  Germ.  Korb.  8.  A  wooden  frame 
to  carry  coal.  9.  A  sled  or  low 
wagon  for  the  same  purpose.  (Ray- 
mond) 

When  used  for  bringing  up  the 
rock  from  a  sinking  shaft  the 
corves  are  made  without  wheels, 
and  are  more  like  a  basket  In 
early  days  corves  were  wicker 
baskets,  having  wooden  bows  or 
handles:  they  held  about  4i  cwt  of 
coal     (Oresley).    See  Hutch,  1. 

Corf  bow  (Eng.).  The  handle  of  a 
corf.    (Balnbrldge) 

Coribronoe  (Mex.  and  Bol.).  Chalcopy- 
rlte.     (Dwight) 

Corind6n;  Corundo  (Mex.).  Corun- 
dum.    (Dwight) 
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0«rk  foiill.  A  variety  of  amphlbole 
or  hornblende,  resembling  oork.  It 
Is  the  lightest  of  all  minerals. 
(Century) 

Oermano  (Mez.)  A  loading  chute. 
(Dwlght) 

Ooniaaiuia(Peru).  An  earthen  retort 
with  a  movable  cover.     (Dwight) 

Corabraih  (Eng.).  A  local  name  for 
certain  beds  in  the  OOllte  forma- 
tion. It  signilles  a  coarse  frag- 
mentary rock  which  breaks  up 
easily,  and  yi^ds  a  soil  useful  for 
growing  com  (Oldham).  Also  called 
Oomstone. 

Odnea  (Peru).    Horn  silver.  (Dwlght) 

Owaeaa  (Eng.).  An  igneous  rock,  so 
called  from  its  tough,  compact,  and 
hom-like  texture;  known  also  as 
Aphanite     (Page) 

Corner  break.  The  separation  of  a 
block  of  stone  from  a  solid  ledge 
by  breaking  it  simultaneously  along 
two  faces  meeting  at  a  comer. 
(Bowles) 

Ooraer  raokingt  (Scot).  Triangular 
pieces  of  wood  Inserted  in  the  cor- 
ners of  rectangular  shafts  to  fix  the 
barring.     (Barrowman) 

Oormert  (Wales).  Bands  of  clay  iron- 
stone.    (Gresley) 

Owaet;  Comett  (Pr.).  In  assaying, 
a  metallic  bead  flattened  out  and 
made  into  a  roll  for  treatment  with 
add.     (Webster) 

Cemiag  (Scot).  Mealtime  (Barrow- 
man) 

Oonriag  table.  See  Bilharz  table. 

Coralih  diamond.  A  quarts  crystal 
from  Cornwall.     (Webster) 

Ooralih  engine.  A  sing^e-cyllnd^, 
single-acting  beam  engine  using 
steam  expansively  and  regulated  by 
an  hydraulic  control  (Webster). 
See  (3omish  pump. 

Oomiih  mining  ton.  A  ton  of  21 
hundred  weight  of  112  pounds  each, 
or  2,352  avoirdupois  pounds.  (Web- 
ster) 

Cornish  pump.  A  pump  operated  by 
rods  attached  to  the  beam  of  a 
single-acting,  condensing  beam-en- 
gine. The  steam,  pressing  down  the 
piston  in  the  vertical  steam  cylinder, 
lifts  the  'pump  rods,  and  thesr  subse- 
quently descend  by  their  own  weight 
(Baymond) 


Oenlsh  stone.    CUna-stoDe  or 
(Standard) 

Comttone.  A  reddish  or  bluish-red 
concretionary  limestone.  Its  decom- 
position is  said  to  produce  a  good 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  com,  be- 
ing so  dllferent  from  the  oold.  stilt, 
clayey  soils  formed  over  the  marls 
(Oldham).   Also  called  Coxnbraah. 

Comubianite.  A  name  coined  by 
Boase  from  the  classic  name  for 
Ck>mwall,  England,  to  describe  a 
contact  homfels,  consisting  of  an- 
dalusite,  mica  and  quarts.  It  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute  fior  the 
earlier  but  indefinite  term  proteo- 
lite.  Bonney  suggests  restricting 
comubianite  to  tourmaline  hom- 
fels.    (Konp) 


OomwalUte.    An  emerald-green, 
slve,  hydrous  copper  arsenate,  Oor 
Aak()t.2Chi(OH)t-i-H.O.     (Dana) 

Coro-eoro.  A  dressed  product  of 
copper-works  in  South  America,  con- 
sisting of  grains  of  native  copper 
mixed  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrUe, 
mispickel,  and  earthy  minerals 
(Raymond).  Bee  Copper  barrilla; 
aUo  Rarrilla. 

Corona.  1.  (Sp.)  The  boring  bit  or 
crown  pf  a  diamond  drill,  t.  C. 
coriante,  a  cutting  ring  used  In  shaft 
sinking  through  watery  strata.  S. 
The  crown  wheel  of  a  Chilean  mill. 
4.  (Colom.).  A  wooden  bevel  wheel 
used  in  a  native  mill.  (Halse) 

Coronadite.  A  manganate  of  lead  and 
.  manganese.  (Mn,Pb),Bfn«()f.  Be- 
sembles  psilomelane  in  general  a»^ 
pect    (U.  S.  (jleol.  Surv.) 

Corpa  (Peru).  1.  An  ore  containing 
galena,  gray  copper  and  native  sil- 
ver.   S.  Sulphate  of  Iron.    (Dwight) 

Corporal  (Mid.).  A  district  foreman 
in  charge  of  the  underground  haul- 
age way&     (Gresley). 

Corpuiele.    Bee  Electron. 

Corral.  1.  (Mex.)  A  stableyard  or  an 
indosure.     (Dwight) 

8.  A  complete  set  of  props;  crib- 
timbering.     (Halse) 

Corration,  The  wearing  away  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  through  the 
friction  of  solid  material  trans- 
ported by  water  or  air.  It  is  one 
form  of  erosion.     (La  Forge) 

Correa.  1.  (Mex.)  A  leather  strap. 
(Dwight) 

9.  Metal  de  correa,  nearly  pure  cna- 
siterite.  3.  Horisontal  ttmbfrs  which 
tie  the  rafters  of  a  roof  together. 
(Halse) 
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C9m§n9  (Ootom.).  The  bed  of  an 
andcnt  riTer ;  a  former  channel  of  a 
•treiun.     (Halae) 

Oenrego  (Port).  1.  A  ravtiie.  n.  An 
alluvial  channel.  S.  (Bras.)  A 
itraun  where  auriferous  gravel  la 
washed.     (Halae) 

OoRelate.  To  put  in  relation  with 
eacb  other;  to  connect  as  by  the 
disclosure  of  a  mutual  relation. 
(Webster) 

• 

CorrelatioB.  The  determination  of  the 
equivalence  in  geologic  age  and  strat- 
Icraphic  position  of  two  formations 
or  other  stratigraphic  units  in  lepa- 
rated  areas;  or,  more  broadly,  ttie 
dotermlnation  of  the  contempora- 
neity of  events  in  the  geol<^c  hls- 
toiys  of  two  areas  (La  Forge).  Fos- 
sils constitute  the  chief  evidence  in 
problems  of  correlation. 

CsReo  (8p.).  1.  A  poet  man.  8.  Post 
office.    S.  Mail.     (Halse) 

Cerrido.  1.  (Sp.)  The  strike  of  a 
vein.     (Dwis^t) 

8.  Meidl  C,  alluvial  ore;   Oro  C, 
alluvial  gold.    (Halse) 

Cerrleate.  1.  (Peru)  All  the  opera- 
tions required  for  extracting  metal 
on  a  large  scale  from  one  class  of 
ore.    (Dwight) 

8.  (Sp.)     Current,  as  of  a  stream; 
O.  de  a4r€,  an  air  current     (Halse) 

Corroie.  ^o  eat  away  by  degre<»  as 
by  adds,  caustics  or  other  chemicals. 
To  act  corrosively;  to  undergo  cor- 
(Webster) 


(knrreded  eryitals.  Phenocrysts  that 
aft«r  crystalisation  are  more  or  less 
reabmrfoed  or  fosed  again  into  the 
(Kemp.) 


CerriDdlBV-lead.  Refined  load  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  the  corroding  pro- 
csfls,  by  which  white  lead  is  manu- 
factured.    (Raymond) 

Corroli  (Fr.).  Clay  walls  built  to 
iwlate  a  gob-fire.     (Oresley) 

Coiroslaa.  The  process  of  wearing 
away,  disintegrating  or  destroying 
by  the  gradual  separation  of  small 
parts  or  particles,  especially  by  the 
action  of  chemical  agents,  as  an 
add  ( Century ) ,    Compare  Corrasion. 

CoRssive.  Anything  that  corrodes 
especially  a  chemical  agent,  as  an 
add;  anything  that  wears  away  or 
disintegrates.     (Century) 

Omr^ilTe  fubllmate*  Mercuric  chlor- 
ite^ HgCU  Called  ali9o  Bichloride 
if  mercury.  It  is  a  virulent  poison. 
(WelNrter) 


Oonragated.  When  beds  on  a  small 
scale  are  much  wrinkled,  folded  or 
crumpled,  they  are  said  to  be  cor- 
rogated.  On  a  larger  scale  th^  are 
said  to  be  contorted.     (Boy.  Com.) 

Conite.  A  name  affiled  by  Zirkel 
to  the  orbicular  or  q[>heroidal  diorite 
from  Corsica;  synonym  for  Napo- 
leonite.     (Kemp) 

Cortada.  1.  (Colom.)  A  straight  cut 
made  to  connect  two  bends  of  a  river 
in  order  to  work  the  bed  of  the 
river  as  a  idacer  at  the  intermediate 
bend.  8.  (Chile)  A  cut  or  drift 
on  a  vein.  8.  Any  working  driven 
to  cut  a  vein;  a  crosscut    (HalSe) 

GortadOT  de  lefta  (Sp.).  A  wood  chop- 
per (Halse).  A  synonym  for 
Lefiador. 

Cortadoret  (Sp.).  Wood^tters.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Ocrtafrio  (Max.).  Cold  chiseL 
(Dwight) 

Cortar  ( Sp. ) .  1.  To  cut  8.  O,  aUuroM, 
to  cot  a  trench  at  the  outcr<^  of  a 
deposit  and  then  deepen  it  by  under- 
hand stoping.  8.  C,  pUar  (Mex.) 
To  form  a  TOdc  support  or  pillar 
in  a  mine.  (Halse) 
4.  C.  9oga$  (Mex.)  Literally,  to 
cut  the  ropes.  To  abandon  a  mine, 
taking  everything  useful  dr  movable. 
(Dwight) 

6.  C.  el  oro,  to  separate  gold  from 
the  foreign  matter.     (Lucas) 

Corte  (Sp.).  1.  Bdge  of  any  cutting 
instrument  8.  Cut  or  opening  in  a 
mountain.  S.  (Colom.)  The  work- 
ing portion  of  a  placer,  or  vein  at 
the  surface;  a  stops.  (Halse) 
4.  (Peru)  Opening  to  ^an  ore-de- 
posit either  a  shaft  or  drift  8. 
(Peru)   Pay-streak  left  clear  so  that 

>  ore  can  be  knocked  down  with- 
out becoming  mixed  with  waste. 
6.  C.  de  caja  (Mex.)  Balance  sheet 
of  accounts.     (Dwight) 

Cortesa  (Mex.).  Crust     (Dwight) 

Cortlandtite.  A  special  name  given  by 
G.  H.  Williams  to  a  peridotite  that 
consists  chiefly  of  hornblende  and 
olivine  and  that  occurs  in  the  so- 
called  Cortlandt  series  of  igneous 
rocks  in  the  township  of  Cortlandt 
Just  soiitli  of  Peekskill,  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  This  rock  had  been  pre- 
viously called  hudsonlte  by  B. 
Cohen,  a  name  rejected  by  Williams 
because  already  used  for  a  variety 
of  pyroxeije.     (Kemp) 

« 

Oomadolite.  Wadswortb's  name  for 
rocks  composed  of  corundum  or 
emery.    (Kemp) 
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ConuLduiB.  1.  Aluminiim  oxide,  AljOt. 
The  colored  and  the  clear  varieties 
form  the  gems, — sapphire,  ruby, 
oriental  emerald,  and  oriental  topaz ; 
the  granular  impure  yariety  is 
known  as  emery.  (U.  S.  Gksol.  Surv.) 
S.  The  name  of  the  mineral  is  some- 
times prefixed  to  the  names  of  rocks 
containing  it;  as  corundum-syenite. 
(Kemp) 

Ctrre.    SeA  Ck)rf. 

Conrers  (No.  of  Eng.).  Carpenters  who 
make  corves  (baskets).  Also  for- 
merly one  who  brought  corves  out 
of  the  mine,  and  kept  them  in  repair. 
(Oresley) 

Cotalite.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth, PbsBiaSL  (^ntalns  42  per  cent 
bismuth.     (U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.) 

Coseoha  (Chile).  A  clean-up  at  placer 
mines.     (Halse) 

Coimie.  Cf  or  pertaining  to  the  celes- 
tial universe,  especially  to  that  part 
of  it  outside  the  solar  system.  (La 
Forge) 

Cosmitei.  A  term  used  by  M.  E. 
Wadsworth  to  designate  mineral 
decorative  materials,  ornamental 
stones,  and  gems.    (Power) 

Coitado  (Sp.).  The  side  of  a  pit,  gal- 
lery, or  shaft    (Halse) 

Coital  (Mex.).  An  ore  sack  or  bag 
made  of  the  thread  of  the  aloe. 
(Halse) 

Cottalera   (Mex.).     Ore-sacks   (coUec- 
.   tlvely).    (D wight) 

Cott  book  (Com.).  A  book  used  to 
keep  accounts  of  mining  enterprises 
carried  pn  under  the  cost-book  sys- 
tem, peculiar  to  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  and  differing  from  both 
partnership  and  incorporation.  It 
resembles  the  mining  partnership 
system  of  the  Pacific  States.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Cost-book  tysteni  (Eng.).  The  method 
of  working  a  mine  according  to  cer- 
tain regulations,  by  which  the  ad- 
venturers may  at  any  time  "  sip:n 
ofT*,  and  cease  to  be  liable  for  any 
further  expenditures  in  proving 
the  mine.  The  plan  Is  to  insert  in 
the  "cost  book"  the  name  of  each 
shareholder,  and  all  expenses  at- 
tached to  the  undertaking;  a  me(*t- 
Ing  of  the  proprietors  Is  held  every 
two  months,  at  which  the  purser 
presents  his  accounts,  and  the  share- 
holders are  thus  enabled  to  Judge 
of  the  state  of  the  undertaking  be- 
fore Incurring  any  further  liabili- 
ties.    (Whitney) 


Costeable  (Mex.).  Sufficiently  rich  to 
pay  expenses  at  least  (said  of  ore, 
ground,  stopes;  etc).    (Dwi^t) 

Costeaa  (Com.).  1.  To  dig  trenches 
or  small  pits  through  the  surface 
soil  or  debris  to  the  underlying  rock 
In  places  for  the  purpose  of  expos- 
ing the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  deposit 
and  determining  its  course.  (Web- 
ster) 

2.  Fallen  or  dropped  tin.  From  the 
Cornish,  Cotha»,  droK^ed,  and 
fiffean,  tin.     (Hunt) 

Costeaa-pit  (Om.).  A  pit  sunk  to 
bedrock  In  prospecting.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Coitearse  (Mex.)  To  pay  for  itsell 
(Dwight) 

Cofto;  Costa;  Cotte  (Sp.).  1.  Cost 
or  price.  C  neto,  net  cost  S.  Ex- 
pense, working  cost  C.  del  benefioio^ 
cost  of  reduction.  (Halse) 
8.  G,  de  lo9  joumaleM,  the  labor 
working  cost     (Dwight) 

Costra  (Chile).  1.  A  conglomerate  of 
clay,  gravel,  and  feldspar  Immedi- 
ately overlying  caliche,  i.  Scale, 
or  portion  of  a  lode  or  rock  which 
breaks  off  in  scales  or  flakes. 
(Halse) 

Coteau  (Fr.)  A  hill  or  ridge,  \rhlch 
may  be  moratnlc;  also,  a  high 
plateau.     (Standard) 

Cotense  (Mex.).  Miner's  sash  cloth, 
or  breechclout.  Coarse  hempen  cloth 
similar  to  burlap.    (Dwight) 

Coto  (Sp.).  1.  In.  surveying,  a  land- 
mark of  rough  stone.  2.  C.  m^/^ero, 
a  group  of  mines.     (Halse) 

Cotter  (Eng.).  To  mat  together;  to 
entangle.  Frequently  applied  to  a 
har^  cross-grained,  tough  stone  or 
coal,  as  cottered  coal.  (G.  C.  Green- 
well) 

Cotterite.  A  variety  of  quartz  having 
a  peculiar  metallic  pearly  luster. 
(Standard) 

Cotton  ball.    See  Ulcxitc. 

Cotton  miner  (Quebec).  A  miner  em- 
ployed in  an  asbestos  mine.* 

Cotton  rock.  1.  (Missouri).  A  local 
name  for  a  soft,  fine-grained  sili- 
ceous magneslan  limestone  of  the 
Ix)wer  Silurian.     (Century) 

Cotton  stone.  1.  A  variety  of  mesolite 
(Power).    2.  See  Cotton  rock. 

Cotannite.  A  soft  white  to  yellowish 

lead  chloride,  PbClj.    Occurs  in  ad- 

cular  crystals  of  the  orthorhombic 

syst^n     and     in     se  uicrystalline 

masses.    (Dana) 
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Ccmgmt  (Mex.).  A  black  mineral  wax 
or  olL     (Halae) 

Coniloh  (Derb.).  A  piece  of  earth 
falling  from  the  roof  or  aide  In  soft 
workings.     (Hooaon)  ^ 

Coulee.  1.  A  solidlfled  stream  or  sheet 
of  laya  extending  down  a  volcano, 
often  forming  a  ridge  or  spur..  2. 
A  deep  gulch  or  water  •  channel ; 
usually  dry.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Covlomb.  The  practical  unit  of  quan- 
tity in  electrical  measurements; 
namely,  the  quantity  of  elcr^riclty 
conveyed  in  one  second  by  the  cur- 
rent produced  by  an  electro-motive 
force  of  one  volt  acting  in  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
(Webster) 

Counter.  1.  A  cross -vein.  2.  (Or 
counter  -  gangway.)  A  gangway 
driven  obliquely  upwards  on  a  coal 
seam  from  the  main  gangway  until 
it  cuts  oft  the  faces  of  the  workings, 
and  then  continues  parallel  with  the 
main  gangway.  The  oblique  portion 
Is  called  Run.  (Raymond) 
8.  An  apparatus  for  recording  the 
number  of  strokes  made  by  a  pump, 
engine,  or  other  machinery. 

Counterbalance ;  Counterpolie.  A  weight 
used  to  balance  another  weight  or 
the  vibrating  parts  of  machinery. 
(Ihlseng) 

Counter  chute.  A  chute  through  which 
the  coal  from  counter-gangway 
workings  is  lowered  to  the  gang- 
way below.    (Chance) 

Counter  coal.  Omi  worked  from 
breasts  or  bords  to  the  rise  of  a 
counter  gangway.    (Gresley) 

Counter  ganspvay.  A  gangway  driven 
obliquely  across  the  workings  to  a 
higher  level,  or  a  gangway  driven 
between  two  lifts  and  sending  its 
coal  down  to  the  gangway  below' 
through  a  chute.     (CJhance) 

Counterhead  (Mid.).  An  underground 
heading  driven  parallel  to  another, 
and  used  as  the  return  air  course. 
(Gresley) 

Counterlode.  A  smaller  vein  running 
across  the  main  lode.     (Skinner) 

Counterpoise.    See  (jounter-balance. 

Countervein.  A  cross  vein  running 
at  approximately  right  angles  to  the 
main  ore  body  (Weed).  See  oUo 
Ck>unterlode. 

Country  (Ck>m.).  The  rock  traversed 
by  or  adjacent  to  an  ore  deposit 
See  also  Cknmtry  rock.    (Raymond) 


Country  bank  (Ark.).  A  small  mine 
supplying  coal  for  local  use  only. 
(Steel) 

Country  rock.  The  general  maaa  of 
adjacent  rock  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  dike,  vein  or  lode.  (Ste- 
vens V.  Williams,  23  Federal  Gas.* 
p.  44) 

Country  lale  (Scot).  Sale  of  coal 
at  the  mine;  sale  by  cart,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  disposal  by  rail  or 
sea.     (Barrowman) 

County  of  Durham  syitem.  A  combina- 
tion  of  the  panel  and  room-and-plUar 
method  of  mining.  -  See  aUo  Room- 
and-piUar  method. 

Coup.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.).  To  exchange 
cavils  (lots)  with  the  consent  of 
the  foreman.  (Gresley) 
2.  (Scot)  A  bank,  or  face  of  a 
heap  where  debris  is  dumped.  2. 
To  overturn.    (Barrowman) 

Couple.  1.  A  pair  of  equal  forces,  act- 
ing in  opposite  directions  but  not 
on  the  same  point  They  can  not  be 
balanced  by  any  single  force,  and 
their  tendency  is  to  produce  motion. 
(Webster) 

2.  (Mid.).  To  conduct  water  down 
the  sides  of  shafts  into  water  curbs 
or  garlands.     (Gresley) 

Coupler  (Eng.).  A  boy  who  couples 
or  connects  the  cars  of  coal,  ore  or 
rock  in  order  to  form  a  trip  or  train. 

Coupling.  1.  A  threaded  sleeve  used 
to  connect   two   pipes    (Nat  Tube 

Oo.) 
2.  A  device  for  Joining  two  rope 
ends  without  splicing.  (G.  M.  P.) 
8.  (York)  An  attachment  for  Join- 
ing a  chain  to  the  end  of  a  rope. 
(Gresley) 

4.  A  link  or  chain  for  connecting 
mine  cars. 

Coupling  chains  (Scot).  .Short  chains 
conecting  the  cage  with  the  wind- 
ing rope  ( Barrowman ) .  See  Bridle 
chains. 

Coupling  tongs  (Scot)«  A  tool  used 
in  Joining  flanged  pipes.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Coup-over  (Aust).  Coup-up  (Scot). 
A  small-  chamber,  into  which  an 
empty  skip  can  be  upset  so  as  to 
allow  a  full  skip  to  pass  when  there 
Is  only  a  single  line.     (Power) 

Course.  1.  To  conduct  the  venfllatlon 
backward  and  forward  through  the 
workings,  by  means  of  properly  ar- 
ranged   stoppings    and    regulators. 
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i.  (Bool)    A  Mam  of  eoal.  (Ore** 

t.  The  horizontal  direction  or  strike 
of  a  lode,  Teln,  etc.  4.  Progress 
fimm  point  to  point  without  change 
of  direction.  8.  A  continuous  layer 
of  hrick  masonry,  cement  or  con- 
crete.    :  Webster) 

C  An  Influx  of  water  from  one  di- 
rection.   (Standard) 

Conned  nibble.  Rubble  in  courses  of 
dlfdsring  breadths.     (Standard) 

Ooane  of  ore.  £fee  dhute,  2;  alto 
Ooorse,  8. 

Coarse  of  Tela.  Its  strike.  The  hori- 
sontal  line  on  which  it  cuts  the  conn- 
try  rock.     (Duryee) 

Coantag.  Ventilation  In  mines,  as  by 
doors,  brattices  and  stoppings. 
(Standard) 

CoartlBg  the  air.    See  Course,  1. 

Coanlag  the  waste.     See  Course,  1. 

Ceartsilite.  A  form  of  asphaltum 
allied  to  gilsonite.    (Bacon) 

Coasie  (pronounced  Cowiiie)  (Scot). 
A  self-acting  plane.     (Barmwman) 

Coaile  wheel  (Scot).  The  drum  or 
pulley  on  a  self-acting  plane.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Coaila  Jaok.  A  d^romon  nickname  for 
a  Comlshman^    (Raymond) 

Coraeha  (Mez.).  A  cave  or  crevice. 
(Dwight) 

CovelUte.  An  indlgo-blue  copper  sul- 
phide, CnB,  Contaitis  06.4  per 
eent  copper.     (U.  S.  (3eoI.  Surv.) 

Cover.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  The  total 
thickness  of  strata  overlying  the 
mln'e  workings  (Greeley).  Over- 
burden. 

Cover  biadiag  (Corn.).  See  nUo 
Plank  timbering. 

Covering  bordi  (York).  A  series  of 
herds  (rooins)  formed  on  the  side 
of  a  shaft  pillar,  from  which  long- 
wall  working  is  commenced.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Cover  work.  Lumps  of  copper  too 
large  to  pass  the  screen  and  which 
accumulate  In  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar  of  a  stamp.  (Richards,  p. 
121). 

Covite,  A  name  derived  from  Magnet 
Cove,  Ark.,  and  suggested  by  H.  S. 
Washington  for  a  leucocratic,  holo- 
crjstalline    combination    of    ortho- 


dase  (alkali- feldspar)  and  Issi 
nephelite,  with  homhU^nde  and 
aegirlte-auglte,  and  of  granitic 
structure.  The  rock  was  prevloosly 
described  as  a  "fine-grained  syen- 
ite^" by  J.  F.  WiUiams.     (Kemp) 

Cow.  A  kind  of  self-acting  brake  for 
inclined  planes;  a  trailer.  (Ray- 
mond).   Compare  Cousle. 

Cowl  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  wroQi^t-iioB 
water  barrel,  or  tank  for  hoisting 
water.    (Qresley) 

Cowp  (Newc).  1.  To  overturn.  To 
exchange  working  places.  Bee  also 
Coup.    (Mln.  Jour.) 

Cowper-Biemeas  stove.  A  hot-blast 
stove  of  firebrick  on  the  regmera* 
tive  principle.     (Raymond) 

Cow  stoae  (Bug.).  A  local  term  fior 
green-sand  bowlders.     (Roberts) 

Cow  saeker.  A  heavy  piece  of  iron 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  drilling 
cable  In  order  to  facilitate  the  de- 
scent of  the  latter  when  the  tocrts- 
are  disconnected.     (MItsakis) 

Coyote  (Mex.).  A  man  who  buys  and 
sells  mining  shares.     (Dwii^t) 

Coyote  hole.  Same  as  gophBt  hole.  A 
small  tunnd  driven  horiaontally 
Into  the  rock  at  right  angles  to  the 
face  of  the  quarry.  It  has  two  or 
more  cross-cuts  driven  from  it 
parallel  to  the  face.  It  Is  in  the 
ends  of  these  cross-cuts  that  the  ex- 
plosive charge  is  generally  placed, 
and  the  remaining  qpace  in  tiie 
tunnel  Is  filled  up  with  rock,  sand, 
timbers,  or  concrete,  to  act  as  stem- 
mine  or  tamping.     (Du  Pont) 

Coyoting  (Pac).  Mining  in  irregular 
openings  or  burrows,  comparable  to 
the  holes  of  coyotes  or  prairie- 
foxes    (Raymond).    Gophering. 

■ 

Cos.  1.  (Mex.).  A  hitch  for  a  stulU 
(Dwight) 

i.  (Colom.)  The  pointed  end  of  a 
leg  piece  or  post    (Halse) 

Crab.  1.  A  machine  for  moving  heavy 
weights.  E«specially  the  engines 
employed  for  lowering  into  place 
the  pumps,  rods,  pipes,  etc.,  of 
Cornish  pit-work.  See  also  (jrab- 
wi  nch.  ( Raymond ) 
g.  An  Iron  rod  forked  at  one  end, 
attached  to  loadc  1  coal  cars  com- 
ing up  out  of  a  slope.  (Roy) 
9.  A  hoisting  winch  used  to  pull 
ladles,  cars,  or  iron  plate  in  boiler 
shop;  also  called  Mule  or  Oar 
dumper.     (Wlllcox) 
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Oim¥  bolt  (Aii8t).  1.  Holes,  appar- 
ently  wfttar-woni,  found  In  the  bed- 
rod[  under  the  drift  (Davlefl) 
%.  The  hole  burrowed  by  the  Aus- 
tralian land  crab»  or  crawfish;  also 
the  hollow  form  by  caving  in  of  one 
of  these  burrows.     (Webster) 

Grab  wlnofl.  An  Iron  machine  consist- 
iDg  of  two  triangular  uprights  be- 
tween which  are  two  axles,  one 
aboye  the  other.  These  machines 
are  frequently  used  in  connection 
with  pumping  gear  where  mine 
shafts  are  not  deep.  See  al»o  Grab, 
1.  (Duryee) 

Oiaeker.    A  coal  breaker.     (Daddow) 

Cracker  boss.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  screen  room  in  a  breaker. 
(Greene) 

0raektt  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  tool  used 
by  miners  in  mining  coai.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Craekiiig  of  oil.  A  nai^e  given  to  the 
method  by  which  hydrocarbons  of 
one  composition  are  reduced  to 
lower  members  of  the  same  series, 
or  converted  into  other  hydrocar- 
bons during  distillation  (Mitzakis). 
It  originated  about  50  years  ago 
by  the  stillmen  in  the  old  P^nsyl- 
vania  .refineries  and  means  Just 
what  its  connotation  conveys, 
namely  a  part  alteration,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  complete 
deoomposition  which  would  disrupt 
the  molecule  largely  into  carbon  and 
permanent  gas.  Cracking  simply 
alters  the  molecules  to  an  extent 
that  produces  an  amount  of  low- 
hoiling  fractions  that  can  not  be  ob- 
tained by  simple  dtf«tillatlon.  It 
may  not  be  accomplished  by  any 
considerable  production  of  perma- 
nent gas,  the  product  being  largely 
a  liquid  condensate,  but  of  different 
character  from  that  obtained  by 
simple  distillation.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press,  May  1,  1915) 

Craekle  ware.  Pottery  or  porcelain 
covered  with  a  delicate  network  of 
cracks  produced  in  the  glaze. 
(Standard) 

€raekf  (Scot).  Vertical  planes  of 
cleavage  In  coal.  Planes  at  right 
angles  to  the  bedding.     (Gresley) 

Craokf  of  gai.  Puffs  or  explosions  of 
gas  in  blast  furnaces.    (WlUcox) 

Cradle.  1.  (Eng.)  •  A  movable  plat- 
form or  scaffold  suspended  by  a 
rope  from  the  surface,  upon  which 
repairs  or  other  work  is  performed 
in  a  shaft    2.  (Hid.).    A  loop  made 


of  a  chain  in  which  a  man  Is  low- 
ered and  raised  In  a  shaft  not  fitted 
with  a  cage.  (Gresley) 
9.  A  wooden  box  longer  than  *wlde, 
provided  with  a  ttovable  slide  and 
hopper,  and  mounted  on  two 
rockers.  It  is  used  for  washing 
gold-bearing  earths  (Roy.  Godl). 
See  al80  Rocker, 

4.  To  wash  gold-bearing  material  In 
a  cradle.     (Webster) 
a.  The   part  of   a   car  dumper   in 
which   the   car   rests   when   it   is 
dumped.     (WiUcox) 

Cradle  dump.  A  tipple  which  dumps 
cars  with  a  rocking  motion.    (EUu'r) 

Cradling  (Scot).  *  Stone  walling  in  a 
mine  shaft    (Barrowman) 

Crag.  1.  A  fossiliferous  sandy  marl 
of  marine  origin;  generally  used, 
capitalized,  as  part  of  the  names  of 
several  formations  of  Pliocene  age 
in  eastern  England.  (La  Forge) 
8.  A  steep,  nigged  rock;  a  rough 
broken  cliff  or  projecting  point  of 
*rock.  S.  A  detached  fragment  of 
rock.     (Webster) 

Crampet  (Eng.).  A  bracket  (Bain- 
bridge).    See  alto  Oamp,  3. 

Cramp.  1.  A  short  bar  of  metal  hav- 
ing its  two  ends  bent  downwards  at 
right  angles  for  insertion  into  two 
adjoining  pieces  of  stone,  wood,  etc., 
to  hold  them  together.  (Duryee) 
8.  A  pillar  of  rock  or  mineral  left 
for  support  (Weed) 
3.  (Derb.).  A  fastening  used  to 
keep  pumps  In  place  (Hooson). 
See  also  Clamp,  1. 

Crampon.  A  form  of  hooked  clutch 
or  dog  for  raising  stones,  lumber, 
ice,  etc. ;  grappling  irons.    ( Webster) 

Cranoh  (Derb.).  A  pillar  of  ore  left 
to  support  the  roof  or  hanging  wall 
(Hooson).  See  also  Cramp,  2. 

CraadaU.  A  mason's  tool  for  dressing 
stone.     (Century) 

Crane.  A  kind  of  machine  for  raising 
and  lowering  heavy  weights,  and 
while  holding  them  suspended,  trans- 
porting them  through  a  limited 
lateral  distance.     (Webster) 

Crane  board  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  return 
air  course  connected  directly  with 
the  furnace.     (Gresley) 

Crane  brae  (Scot).  A  short  incline 
in  steep  workings.      (Barrowman) 

Crane  ladle.  A  pot  or  ladle,  supported 
by  a  chain  from  a  crane,  used  for 
pouring  molten  metals  into  molda. 
(CentiU7) 
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Crane  man.    1.     (Eng.)     One  whose 
business  It  is  to  hoist  coal  with  the 
crane.     (G.  C.  Green  well) 
%  A  man  who  operates  any  type  of 
a  crane. 

Crane  pott  The  upright  post  on  which 
the  arm  or  Jib  of  a  crane  works. 
(Gentury) 

Crank  (Wales).  Small  coal.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Cranny.  Any  small  opening,  fissure, 
or  crevice,  as  in  a  wall  or  rock. 
(Duryee) 

Crate  dam.  A  dam  built  of  crates 
filled  with  stone.     (Duryee) 

Crater.  The  bashi-like  or  funnel- 
shaped  opening  which  marks  the 
vent  of  a  volcano ;  also  the  mouth  of 
a  geyser.     (Webster) 

Ciaw-ooal.    See  Orow-coal. 

Craw  pieker  (Scot).  One  who  picks 
stones  from  coal  or  shale.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Orasa  (Mex.).  A  vessel  to  receive 
molten  metal.     (Dwight) 

Craie;  Crease  (Com.).  The  tin  ore 
which  Collects  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  huddle;  middlings.     (Raymond) 

Cream.  A  rusty  impure  meerschaum. 
(Power) 

Create.  1.  (Forest  of  Dean)  Moun- 
ta  )    limestone    workings.      (Gres- 

ley) 

2.  Ar      (.  stream  channel.     (Lahee, 

p.  282; 

Crease  (Gorn.).  Middlings.  See 
Graze. 

Creek.  1.  In  maritime  districts,  a 
small  tidal  inlet.  2.  In  inland  dis- 
tricts, a  small  stream  or  branch  of 
a  river;  a  brook.     (La  Forge) 

Creek  olaim.  A  claim  which  includes 
the  bed  of  a  creek  (Duryee).  Un- 
der Uie  statute  of  Oregon,  a  tract  of 
land  one  hundred  yards  square,  one 
side  of  which  abuts  on  a  creek  or 
rather  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  (Ohapman  v.  Toy  Long,  4 
Sawyer,  p.  S2;  5  Federal  Gas.,  p. 
487) 

Creek  plaoen.  Placers  in,  adjacent  to, 
and  at  the  level  of  small  streams. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  258,  p.  83) 

Creek  right  The  privilege  of  divert- 
ing water  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing a  creek  claim.    (Duryee) 

Creel  (Scot).  A  kind  of  basket  in 
which  coal  and  rock  are  conveyed 
from  the  mine.     (Greeley) 


Creep.  1.  (Eng.)  A  sqneeie  or  cmli 
forcing  the  pillars  down  Into  the 
fioor  which  ottea  gives  the  miner 
the  impressloQ  that  the  floor  te  rls* 
Ing,  due  to  its  being  softer  than  the 
roof.  Any  slow  movement  of  mining 
gh>und.  Also  called  Sqneeie;  PulL 
Compare  Thrust 

8.  A  gradual  movement  of  loose 
rock  material  such  as  clay,  due  to 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  wet- 
ting and  drying,  or  other  canaes. 

9.  To  rise  above  the  surface  of  a 
flolution  upon  the  walls  of  a  vessel 
in  which  the  solution  is  contained 
as  salt  crystals  In  a  voltaic  oelL 
(Webster) 

4.  A  very  slow  mov^nent  of  a  wind- 
ing engine^  when  the  brake  is  not 
sufficiently  applied  to  hold  It 
(Gresley) 

Creeper  ehain  (Aust).  A  strong  end- 
less chain.  In  which  every  few  ftet 
a  horn  is  inserted,  which  xaitdies  the 
axle  of  a  skip  and  draws  It  up  an 
incline.    (Power) 

Creeping.  (Bng.).  The  settling,  or 
natural  subsidence,  of  the  surface^ 
caused  by  extensive  underground 
workings.     ( Gresley ) 

Creeshy  bleai.  (Scot).  Nodules  of 
bituminous  sliale  in  the  soft  roof  of 
some  of  the  Scotch  coUieriea.  iSo 
called  from  the  sort  of  nnctnous 
smoothness,  which  causes  them  to 
fail  out  when  the  coal  Is  removed. 
Also  called  Greasy  Meas.    (Gresley) 

Creminel  (Brit  Guiana).  A  sboyel 
used  by  the  natives  for  removing  the 
overburden  of  placer  mines.  (Halae) 

Crenitie.  A  word  derived  fkom  the 
Greek  for  spring,  and  especially 
used  by  T.  S.  Hunt  for  those  rocks, 
which  were  thought  by  him  to  have 
come  to  the  surface  In  solution  and 
to  have  been  precipitated.  He  used 
the  so-called  'crenitie  hypothesis* 
to  explain  certain  schists  whoee 
feldc^wrs  were  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  zeolites,  but  his.  vlewn 
have  received  slight.  If  any*  siq^ 
port.  Grenitic  is  also  used  by  W.  O. 
Orosby  to  describe  those  mineral 
veins  which  have  been  deposited  by 
uprising  springs.     (Kemp) 

Creosote.  1;  An  oily  andseptic  liquid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood 
tar.  Also  a  similar  substance  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar.  t.  To  satu- 
rate or  impr^inate  with  creoeote,  as 
timber  to  prevent  decay.  (Web- 
ster) 
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Cnpt  %ord  (Bng.).  A  bord  or  room 
more  or  less  filled  up  from  the  ef- 
fects of  creep.    (Gresley) 

Crept  pillars  (Eng.).  Pillars  of  coal 
which  have  passed  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  creep.  (G.  O.  Green- 
wdl) 

Cieued.  Reduced  about  I  indi  in 
diameter  for  a  short  distance  at 
ends.  A  foreign  term,  used  on  ar^ 
tesian  well  casing.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Cresiet  (Bng.).  A  sort  of  lamp  or 
torch;  an  iron  basket  or  vessel  for 
holding  burning  oil  or  other  iUumi- 
nant  and  mounted  as  a  torch.  (Web- 
ster) 

(^mag.  Trimming  used  on  the  ridge 
of  tiled  roofs.  Same  as  Hip  roll. 
(Ries.) 

CnMn  (Sp.).  The  outcrop  or  apex 
of  a  vein.     (Dwight) 

Creta.  1.  (Sp.).  Fuller's  earth.  See 
Greda,  1.  S.  (Mex.).  Impure  lith- 
arge formed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.     (Halse) 

Cretaeeoas.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  Chalk ; 
relating  to  chalk.  (Hitchcock) 
1  The  third  and  latest  of  the  periods 
included  in  the  Mesosoic  era;  also 
the  system  of  strata  deposited  in 'the 
Cretaceous  period.     (La  Forge) 

Cretaeio  (Sp.).    Cretaceous.  (Dwight) 

Crevaise.  1.  A  fissure  in  the  mass  of 
a  glacier.  2.  A  breach  in  the  levee 
or  embankment  of  a  river.  (Web- 
ster) 

(brevet    A  crucible.    (Raymond) 

Cievioe  (Pac).  1.  A  shallow  fissure 
in  the  bedrock  under  a  gold  placer, 
in  which  small  but  highly  concen- 
trated deposits  of  gold  are  found. 
S.  The  fissure  containing  a  veia 
(Raymond).  '  As  employed  in  the 
Oolorado  statute  relative  to  a  dis- 
covery shaft,  a  crevice  is  a  mineral- 
bearing  vein.  (Bryan  v,  McOaig,  10 
Colorado,  809;  15  Pacific,  p.  413; 
Beats  V.  Ome,  27  Colorado,  500;  15 
PadflCt  p.  948;  Terrible  Mining  Go. 
V.  Aneentine  Mining  Go.,  89  Fed- 
eral, 58S) 

Crevidag.  Collecting  gold  that  is  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rock.    (Skinner) 

Crit4ero  (Sp.).  1.  An  ore  or  min- 
eral deposit  C,  detriiicot  alluvium ; 
C.  en  arbol,  ramification ;  C.  en  fl6n^ 
a  vein  deposit  of  considerable  ex- 
tension; C.  en  veia,  a  vein  deposit 
of  variable  but  not  great  dlm«i- 
lions;  C,  en  oapa»  a  stratified  de- 


posit; O.  en  ri^ofiea,  small .  irregu- 
lar deposits.  (Halse) 
2.  (Mex.)  Any  mineral  deposit 
This  is  the  more  modem  sense,  and 
the  word  is  so  used  in  the  mining 
laws  at  present  (1902)  in  force  in 
Mexico.     (Dwight)  * 

Crib.  1.  See  Curb,  1,  Nog,  C!hock» 
Pack.  2.  A  structure  composed  of 
frames  of  timber  laid  horizontally 
upon  one  another,  or  of  timbers 
built  up  as  in  the  walls  of  a  log 
cabin.  S.  A  miner*8  -  luncheon. 
(R|iymond) 

4.  (Eng.)  A  cast-iron  ring  in  a 
shaft  upon  which  tubbing  is  built 
up.  See  Wedging  curb.  5.  (Eng.) 
A  wooden  foundation  upon  which 
the  brick  lining  or  walling  of  a 
shaft  is  built     (Gresley) 

Criba  (Mex.).  1.  Screen  or  sieve;  O. 
giratwria,  revolving  screen  or  trom- 
mel. See  al90  Cedazo.  2.  A  hand* 
Jig.    See  also  Hamero.    (Dwight) 

Cribado  (Sp.).  Jigging  or  screening 
ore.     (Lucas) 

(Mbador  (Mex.).  An  ore  screened 
(Dwight) 

(Mbar  (Sp.).  Xo  screen.  Jig,  or  sift 
(Halse) 

Cribbing.  1.  Close  timbering,  as  the 
lining  of  a  rtuift.  (Rowden  v, 
Daniel,  151  Missouri  App.,  p.  22) 
2.  The  construction  of  cribs  of  tim- 
ber, or  of  timber  and  earth  or  rock 
to  support  the  roof.     (Steel) 

Cribble.    A  sieve.     (Raymond) 

Crlbwork.  A  construction  of  timber- 
ing ^ade  by  piling  logs  or  beams 
horizontally  one  above  another,  and 
spiking  or  chaining  them  together, 
each  layer  being  at  right  angles  to 
those  above  and  below  it  (Cen- 
tury).   Se^  aUo  Crib,  2. 

Crichtoaite.  A  variety  of  ilmenite  in 
which  the  proportion  of  titanic 
oxide  is  less  than  normal.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Crilley  and  Sverton  prooeii.  A  flota- 
tion process  in  which  the  ore  is 
crushed  to  50  mesh,  and  mixed  with 
a  thick  black  oil.  Boiling  water 
containing  enough  acid  to  give  it  a 
tart  taste  is  then  added.  This 
process  was  tried  at  Baker  City, 
Greg.,  and  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1889. 
(Liddell) 

Crimp.  The  flattening  made  by  a 
crimper  near  the  mouth  of  a  blast- 
ing cap  for  holding  the  fuse  in  place. 
(Du  Pont) 
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erlapor,  A  derloe  used  for  crimping 
a  cap  aboat  a  piece  of  fuse.  (Qil- 
lette^  p.  448) 

Orlpple.  1.  Swampy  or  low  wet 
ground;  bog.  S.  A  rocky,  shallow 
place  In  a  stream.     (Webster) 

|Drii6cola  (Sp.).  1.  OhrysocoUa.  S. 
Gold  solder.    S.  Borax.    (Halse) 

llritol  (Mez.).  An  assay  cmcible; 
melting  pot ;  slag  pot    (Dwi^t) 

CriMlada  (Sp.).  1.  A  crucible  full  of 
molten  metal.  S.  A  crucible  cbarge. 
(Halse) 

Oriiolero  (Mez.).  A  slag-pot  puller. 
(Dwight) 

Criital  (Sp.).  A  crystal;  O.  de  rooa, 
rock  crystal.     (Halse) 

CriitaUno  (Sp.).  OrystalUna 
(Dwight) 

Oriito-grahaalta.  Orahamite  from 
the  Orlsto  mine,  Huasteca,  Mexico. 
(Bacon) 

Orittoal  angle.  The  least  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  total  reflection 
takes  place.     (Webster) 

Critieal  density.  The  density  of  a  sub- 
stance at  its  critical  point  (Web- 
ster) 

Oritioal  pressure.  The  pressure  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  boiling  point  of 
a  substance,  in  the  liquid  state,  to 
the  critical  temperature;  the  pres- 
sure that  will  just  liquefy  gas  at  its 
criticfil  temperature.     (Webster) 

Ciltioal  temperature.  Any  tempera- 
*  ture  marked  by  a  transition;  the 
temperature  above  which  a  sub- 
stance can  exist  only  in  the  ^seous 
state,  no  matter  what  the  pressure 
(Web<iter) 

Crooidolite.  Blue  asbestos.  One  of 
the  monoclinic  amphlboles.     (Dana) 

Croeoite.  Xiead  chromate,  PbO.OOs. 
Cyontiains  68.9  per  cent  PbO  and  31.1 
per  cent  Ci-Ofc     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Crocus.  A  term  used  in  the  Milford, 
N.  H.,  quarries  to  denote  gneiss  or 
any  other  rock  in  contact  with  gran- 
ite.    (Perkins) 

OroBio   (Sp..).     Chromium.     (Dwight) 

Oroastedlte.  A  coal-black  to  brownish- 
black  hydrous  iron  silicate,  4FeO.- 
2Fek(VBSiGs4H.O.     (Dana) 

Crookeiits.  A  massive,  compact  me- 
tallic, lead-gray  selenide  of  copper, 
thallium  Mud  silver,  (Gu,Tl,Ag)s8e. 
(Dana) 


drop.    1.  See  Outcrop;  mUo 
t.  Tlie  roof  coal  or  fltooe  whlcit  tULS 
to  be  tak^  down  in  order  to 
a  safe  roof  in  the  workings.    (Oi 

ley) 

S.  ((}orn.)      See     Crop-tin.     4.    To 

leave  coal  at  the  bottom  of  a  bed. 

(Raymond).    See  Cropping  coal. 

B.  (Bug.)     To  dock  or  line  by    <le- 

ducting   a    certain   portion    of     tlie 

weight  of  coal  In  the  car  when  tbere 

is  an  excess  of  refuse,  or  the  like. 

(Webster) 

Crop   eoaL     Goal   of  inferior  quality 
near  the  surface.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Crop  faU.    A  caving  in  of  the  sorCace 

at  the  outcrop  of  the  bed  caused  l>y 
mining  operations.  Applied  also  to 
falls  occurring  at  points  not  on  tlie 
outcrop  of  the  bed.  Synonomous 
with  Day.  fall.     (Chance) 

Crop  ore  (Local  Eng.).  First-quality 
tin  ore,  cleaned  for  smeltlii^. 
(Standard) 

Crop  out.  To  be  exposed  at  the  sur- 
face ;  referring  to  strata  ( Whitney  )  • 
See  also  Outcrop. 

Cropper  (Eng.).  A  shot  placed  at  the 
highest  side  or  edge  of  a  shaft  bot- 
tom.    (Gresley) 

Cropping.    An  outcrop.     (Standard) 

Cropping  coaL  The  leaving  of  a  small 
thickness  of  coal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  seam  In  a  working  place,  usu- 
ally in  back  water.  The  coal  so  left 
is  termed  **  Cropper  coal."  (C-  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Cropping  out.  The  natural  exposure  of 
bedrock  at  the  surface.  That  part 
of  a  vein  which  appears  at  the  sur- 
face is  called  the  cropping  or  out- 
crop.    (Raymond) 

Croppings.  Portions  of  a  vein  as  seen 
exposed  at  the  surface.  (C  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Crop  tin.  The  chief  portion  of  tin  ore 
separated  from  waste  in  the  princi- 
pal dressing  operation.     (Raymond) 

Crop  upwards  (Eng.).  In  miners*  par- 
lance, to  rise.     (Roberts) 

Croquis  (Sp.).  A  sketch;  a  rough 
draft     (Halse) 

Cross  (Wales).    See  Crosscut. 

Crossbar.  A  horizontal  timber  held 
against  the  roof  to  support  it,  usu- 
ally over  a  roadway;  a  collar. 
(Steel) 
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Own  bedded.  GharacterijEed  by  minor 
beds  or  lamlns  oblique  to  the 
main  stratification;  cross-stratlfled. 
(Webster) 

Gron-beddiag.  Lamination,  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  confined  to  single 
beds  aii&  inclined  to  the  genial 
stratification  (La  Forge).  Cansed 
by  swift,  local  currents,  deltas,  or 
swirling  wind-gusts,  and  eiqiecially 
characteristic  of  sandstones,  both 
aqueous  and  eolian.  (Kemp) 

Cron  course.  A  seam,  bar  or  belt  of 
rock,  not  necessarily  a  lode,  crossing 
a  lode    (Webster).     A  contra4ode. 

Gross-coarte  ipar  (Ck>m.).  Radiated 
quarts.     (Whitney) 

CrMseat  1.  A  small  passageway 
driven  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  entry  to  connect  it  with  a 
parallel  entry  or  air  course.  Also 
used  in  Arluinsas  Instead  of  "break- 
throQgh."  (Steel) 
t.  A  level,  driven  across  the  course 
of  a  vein  or  in  general  across  the 
direction  of  the  main  workings  or 
serosa  the  "grain  of  coal.*'  (Ray- 
mond) 

tfroaseat  method  (eomblaed  with  re- 
Bioval  of  pillari).  Bee  Top  slicing 
and  cover  caving. 

€rosseat  method  of  worklag.  Bee 
Overhand  stoping. 

Crotieat  tanaeL  A  tunnel  driven  at 
approximately  right  angles  to  a  main 
tunnel,  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft 
or  other  opening,  across  the  forma- 
tion to  an  objective  point  (Duryee). 
The  term  "crosscut"  would  seem 
more  appropriate  as  the  term  tunnel 
implies  being  open  to  the  surface  at 
both  ends,  as  a  railroad  tunnet 

Grossed  dispersion.  In  optical  miner- 
alogy, the  dispersion  that  produces 
an  iDterference  figure  with  color  dis- 
tribution symmetriical  to  the  center 
of  the  figure.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Crossed  alcols.  Two  nicol  prisms 
placed  so  that  their  vibration  planes 
are  mutually  at  right  angles.  (Lu- 
qner,  p.  26) 

Crossed  twinning.  Repeated  twin- 
ning after  two  laws.  Shown  in  mi- 
crocliue.     (Luquer,  p.  87) 

Gross  entry.  An  entry  running  at  an 
angle  with  the  main  entry.     (Roy) 

Orosies  and  holes  (Derb.).  In  Derby- 
shire the  discoverer  of  a  lode  se- 
cures it  temporarily  by  making 
"crosses  and  holes"  In  the  ground. 
(Dayies) 


Cross  fault  An  oblique  or*  dip  fftult 
(Webster) 

Oroas  iaeam.  A  name  given  by  Oor- 
nish  miners  to  day  veins  of  ancient 
formation  (Ure).    Bee  alio  Flncan. 

Cross  ttng.  A  frog  adapted  for  rail* 
road  tnuto  that  cross  at  right 
angles.     (Webster) 

Oroas  gates  (York).  Short  headings 
driven  on  the  strike  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  gates  or  roadSi 
(Oresley) 

Cross  gateway  (Aust).  A  road* 
through  the  goaf,  that  branches 
trom  the  main  gateway.     (Power) 

Cross  grained  rook  (Ohio).  A  local 
term  for  certain  sandstone  beds  that 
exhibit  cross  bedding.    (Bowles) 

Crosshead.  1.  A  runner  or  framework 
that  runs  on  guides,  placed  a  few 
feet  above  the  sinking  bucket  in  or- 
der to  preyent  it  from  svelnglng  too 
violently.  (Power) 
S.  A  beam  or  rod. stretching  across 
the  top  of  somethldg;  specifleaUy, 
the  bar  at  the  end  of  a  piston  rod 
of  a  steam  engine,  which  slides  on 
the  ways  or  guides  fixed  to  the  en- 
gine frame  and  connects  the  plstoo 
rod  with  the  connecting  rod.  (Oen- 
tury) 

CroBS-head  guide.  A  guide  for  making 
the  crosshead  of  an  engine  move  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  cylinder 
axis.     (Standard) 

Cross  heading.  A  passage  driven  for 
ventilation  from  the  airway  to  the 
gangway,  or  from  one  breast 
through  the  pillar  to  the  adjoining 
working  (Chance).  Also  called 
Cross  hole,  Cross  gateway,  and 
Headway,    « 

Cross  hole  (Wales).  A  short  cut- 
through  conununicating  with  two 
headings,  for  ventilation  puriK>ses. 
(Gresley) 

Crossing.  1.  The  place  where  two  or 
more  lines  of  rails  extending  in  dif- 
ferent directions  cross  each  other. 
(Power) 

2.  (Gng.)     See     Air     crossing.     S. 
(Wales)    A  crosscut     (Gresley) 

Crosslte.    A  blue  amphibole  found  in 
the  crystalline  schists  of  California.  % 
(Standard) 

Cross  latohes.    Bee  Latches,  1, 
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Orott  lode.  A  yeln  intersecting  the 
true  or  prindiMil  lode  (Webster). 
Bee  Gross-vein. 

OroM-meaiure. .  A  beading  driven  bori^ 
sontally  or  nearly  so,  tbrongb  or' 
across  inclined  strata.     (Gresley) 

CroM-off  (Glev.).    Bee  Stack  out 

OrosiOTer.  A  short  connecting  track 
with  a  switch  and  Xrog  at  each  end, 
by  which  trains,  (or  cars)  may  be 
switched  from  either  of  two  tracks 
to  the  other.     (Webster) 

Crostpleoe.  The  short  pieces  of  tim- 
ber in  a  wooden  pillar  or  crib.  Bee 
Edgers.     (Sanders,  p.  115) 

CrosfToad  (Scot).  A  main  road 
driven  at  a  more  moderate  inclina- 
tion than  directly  to  the  rise  of  the 
strata.     ( Barrowman ) 

Czost  Motion.  A  cutting  or  section 
across;  a  section  at  right  angles  to 
an  axis,  eq[)ecially  the  longer  axis 
of  anything;  also  a  piece  of  some- 
thing cnt  off  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  an  axis.     (Webster) 

Croos-tpnr.  A  vein  of  quartz  that 
crosses  a  lode.     (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Crots-ttono.  A  synonym  for  Andaln- 
site.     (Clhester) 

CroM  ttopinir.    See  Overhand  stoplng. 

Crooi-Btratiiication.  Tn  geology,  the 
condition  of  having  the  minor  lami- 
nations oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
main  stratum  which  they  help  to 
compose.  (Standard),  fifes  also 
Cross-bedding. 

OroMtie.  A  timber  or  metal  sill 
placed  transversely  under  the  rails 
of  a  railroad,  tramway  or  mine-car 
track. 

Orott  vein.  1.  An  intersecting  vein 
(Raymond).  See  Cross  lode. 
3.  A  vein  which  crosses  the  bedding 
planes  of  the  strata.  This  usage 
appears  unnecessary,  and  conflicts 
with  the  same  name  applied  to  cases 
wher»  two  veins  actually  cross  each 
other.     (Shamel,  p.  165) 

Oroaan  (Com.).  Granite.  (C.  and 
M.  M.  P.)     See  also  Grouan. 

Crouch  olay  (Eng.).  An  old  name  for 
the  white  Derbyshire  clay.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Orouoh  ware.  1.  (Staff.)  A  kind  of 
fine  pottery  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  2.  A  salt-glazed  stoneware 
made  at  Burslem,  England.  (Cen- 
tury/ 


Crow-ooaL  Certain  earthy  coal  wMcb 
contains  very  little  bitumen  and  a 
large  percentage  of  ash  (Power). 
Also  called  Craw-eoal,  and  C^ws. 

Crowfoot;  Crow.  1.  A  tool  with  a  side- 
daw,  for  grasping  and  recovering 
broken  rods  in  deep  bore-boles. 
(Raymond) 

8.  An  iron  claw  or  fork,  to  which 
a  rope  is  attached,  and  by  which 
the  rods  are  lowered  and  raised 
when  changing  the  tools  in  deep 
bore  holes.  (Gresley) 
S.  (Tenn.)  Zigzag,  wavy  or  Irrega- 
lar,  dark  lines  characteristic  cxf  Ten- 
nessee marble.    (Bowles) 

Crown  aroh.  The  arched  plate  whidi 
supports  the  crown-she  t  of  the  fire 
box  of  a  boUer.     (Century) 

Crowa  bar.  One  of  the  bars  on  iHildi 
the  crown-sheet  of  a  locomotlTe 
resta     (Century) 

Crowa  fonaatloa  (Aust).  A  tenn 
used  in  Bendigo  for  the  outcrop  of 
saddle  reefs  crowning  the  hlllSt  trom 
which  points  the  reefs  dip  in  oppo- 
site directions.     (Power) 

Crown-gate.  The  head  gate  of  a  canal 
lock.     (CSentuiT) 

Crown  gold.  Ctold  eleven-twdftfas 
(.917)  fine,  the  standard  for  iB»g»^ 
gold  coins  since  Charles  IL  (Web- 
ster) 

Crown-in  (CSies.).  The  caving  of  the 
surface  or  cover  of  a  rock-salt  mine. 
(Grnsley) 

Crowningt-in  (So.  Staff.).  The  strata 
forming  the  roof  or  cover.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Crown  theet.  The  flat  plate  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  furnace  or  lire 
box  in  an  int^nally  fired  steam 
boiler.     (Webster) 

Crownttone.  1.  No.  of  Bug.)  The  top 
stone  of  the  gable-end  of  a  house. 
8.  A  hard,  smooth,  flinty  gritstone 
(Century),    fifes  al«o  Canister.  8. 

Crown  tree;  Crown.  A  piece  of 'timber 
set  on  props  to  support  the  mine 
roof,     (a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Crown  whe€l.  A  cog-wheel  having  the 
teeth  on  the  plane  of  the  wheel's 
circle  instead  of  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence.    (Duryee) 

Croylttone.  A  variety  of^flnely  crys- 
taUizeC  barlte.     (Standard) 

Crozle;  Crozzle.  To  cake  or  harden 
with  heat;  to  bum  to  a  cinder^  A 
cinder  (Webster).    Said  of  coal. 
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Qnmf  (Sp.).  1.  OroflMvt  t.  A 
erow  ooone;  a  cro0B-¥elii.  S.  Bud 
ptooM  of  A  let  of  abaft  tloabera. 
(HalM) 


1«  (Ohile)  Miniite  TetiM^ 
obMgne  to  the  lode.  In  tioth  direction 
and  dip,  being  tbe  largest  and  richest 
at  the  Junction.  8.  (Spain)  The 
two  cross  beaips  of  the  pnlley  frame 
eiC  a  maJwwim.    (Halae) 

Ornees  (£^)  The  crosspleces  of  an 
arrastre  or  grinding  .mllL  (liln. 
Joor.) 

Oraaihis.  1.  A  melting  pot  t.  The 
lower  part  of  a  shaft  ftnmace^  In 
widcfa  fusion  Is  effected  and  the 
molten  bath .  Is  contained,  (Bay* 
mond) 

Uraalhle  steel.  Also  crndble  cast 
atoet  A  snperlor  bat  ezp^islTe 
kind  of  cast  steel  made  by  either 
naaltlng  blister  steel  In  cmdbles,  or 
|l^  fusing  together,  wroni^t  iron, 
carbon  and  iinz  In  crndbles.  (Web- 
ster) 

csraeita.  Same  as  Andalnslte.  (Stand- 
ard) 

thrade.  1.  In  a  natnral  static;  not  al- 
tered, refined  or  prepared  for  use  by 
any  process,  as  erode  ore.     (Web- 

at«p) 

fl.  A   name   f^r    crude   p^troleom. 

(Bacon) . 

Crade  olL  A  name  for  frotts  petro- 
leum.    (Bacon) 

0rada  adaeralKia.  A  name  for  erode 
petroleom.     (Bacon) 

Orade  aaphtha.  Unrefined  petroleom- 
naphtha.     (Standard) 

Crade  ore-bia.  An  ore  bin  of  crude 
eoDStruction.     (Blckard) 

Orade-ore  Ua.  A  bin  in  which  ore  is 
dumped  it  comes  from  the  mine. 
(Blckard) 

Grap.  A  gradual  settling  of  the  meas- 
ures overlying  a  mine  caused  by  the 
weli^t  crushing  the  pillars,  or  forc- 
ing them  down  into  the  floor 
(Harr).    A  variation  of  creep. 


A  wooden  sailing  ship  of  643 
tons  register.  One  of  the  first  sail- 
ing vessels  to  be  converted  Into  oil 
carriers  In  1885.  The  Crusader  was 
fitted  with  47  Independent  tanks, 
arranged  in  three  superimposed 
tiara,  an  arrangement  which  was 
found  to  work  satisf^orlly.  (Mlt- 
lakls) 


Oradi.  1.  A  general  settlement  d  tbm 
strata  above  a  ooal  mine  due  to  till* 
use  of  pillars;  generally  aoeoa^^- 
nled  by  numerous  local  falla  of  roof 
in  mine  workings.  a»  A  BQecHm  €< 
fault  In  coaL    (Century) 

(Srash-border.  A  microscopic  granular 
structure  sometimes  chiaracterialng 
adjacent  feldspar  particles  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  cnuOied 
together  during  or  subsequ«rt  to 
their  crystallisation.     (Dale) 

Oraih  hreseia.  A  Iffeoda  produced  by 
the  shattering  of  rocka  along  a  fliult. 
(Century) 

Oraihed  steeL    Angular  fragments  of 
.   hard  steel  employed  as  an  abrasive 
in  sawing  stone.     (Bowles) 

Omihod  vein.  A  mineralized  zone  or 
belt  of  crushed  material.  The  cradl- 
ing Is  due  to  folding,  faulting,  or 
shearing. 

Crasher.  A  machine  for  crushing  ro^ 
or  other  materials  (Webster).  Aa 
a  gyratory  crusher.  Jaw  crusher» 
stam^  mill,  etc. 

Grader  rolls.    See  Bolls. 

Grash-eoaglomorate.  A  conglomerate 
produced  by  the  crushing  of  certain 
rocks  in  the  shearing  movementa 
following  folding.     (Standard) 

■ 

Omihiag.  1.  Beducing  ore  or  quarta 
by  stamps,  crushers,  or  rolls.  (Boy. 
Oom.) 

a.  The  quantity  of  ore  so  pulverised 
or  crushed  at  a  single  operation. 
(Hanks) 

t.  (Aust)  The  equivalent  of  *^1I1> 
run.**     (Power) 

Oraihlag  maehlae.  A  machine  eoiH 
structed  to  pulverize  or  crush  stono 
and  other  hard  and  brittle  materi- 
als; a  stone  crusher.     (Century) 

Omshiag  mllL  The  same  as  Stamp 
mill    (Wlnchell).    fiee  Ousher. 

Crashing  rolls.  A  machine  consisting 
of  two  heavy  rolls  between  which 
ore,  coal  or  other  mineral  is  crushed. 
Sometimes  the  rolls  are  toothed  or 
ribbed,  but  for  ore  their  surface  la 
generally  smooth.     (Century) 

Cmfhlag  strength.  The  resistance 
which  a  rock  offers  to  vertical  prea- 
sure  placed  upon  it  It  is  measured 
by  applying  graduated  pressure  to 
a  cube,  one  inch  square,  of  the  ro^ 
tested.  A  crushing  strength  of  4,000 
pounds  means  that  a  cubic  Inch  of 
the  rock  withstands  pressure  to 
4.0(X)  pounds  before  crushing 
(Lowe).  The  crushing  strength  la 
greater  with  shorter  prisms,  and 
with  longer  prisma. 
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Orath  liae.  In  geologj,  a  line  along 
which  rodcs,  under  great  comprea- 
aion,  yield,  naually  with  the  produc- 
tion of  Bchistoaity.     (Oentury) 

Oraih  norement  In  geology,  coraprea- 
aion,  thrust,  or  lateral  moTement 
tending  to  develop  ahatteiwd  lonea. 
(Gentury) 

Grath  plane.  In  geology,  a  plane  de- 
fining zones  of  shattering  which  re- 
sult from  lateral  thrust    (Gentury) 

Orath  tone.  In  geology*  a^sone  ot 
faulting  and  breedation  in  rocks. 
(Gentury) 


Oratt  1.  The  hard  external  coTMnf 
of  anything.  An  incrustation.  (Web- 
ster) 

%.  The  lithosphere,  or  solid  ez^ 
terlor  portion  of  the  earth,  whose 
nature  is  partly  known  frotti  geologic 
examination,  or  highly  probable  de- 
duction; contrasted  with  the  envel- 
oping hydroiq;)here  and  atmosphere 
and  with  the  unknown  centrosphere 
or  barysphere,  whose  nature  is  con- 
jectural. (La  Forge) 
S.  (Shrop.)  A  fine-grained  white 
sandstone.    (Gresley' 

(Srnst  fracture.  An  extended  fracture 
in  the  earth's  crust     (Gentury) 

Cmitiiieatioa.  The  English  equivalent 
of  a  term  suggested  by  Fosepny  t(nr 
those  deposits  of  minerals  and  ores 
that  are  in  layers  or  crusts  and  that 
therefbre,  have  been  distinctively  de- 
posited from'sbltrtion.     (Kemp) 

Orutt  movement  An  extensive  move- 
ment of  the  earth'a '  crust  (Cien- 
tury) 

Gmst-strett.  Local  strains  and  pres- 
sure within  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust     (Gentury) 

Omit-tonloa.  A  twisting  stress  in  tine 
earth's  crust     (Gentury) 

Cratt  (No.  Staff.).  See  Branch,  1 
and  Z 

CnuB  (Sp.).  1.  Ooss.  8.  Intersection 
of  two  ways.  S.  Arms  of  a  scale. 
(Dwlght) 

4.  A  wall  which  divides  the  bed  of 
Spanish  reverberatory  furnace 
(Halse) 

Cmzada  (Golom.).  A  crosscut. 
(Halse) 

Orasado  (Sp.).  A  lode  or  vein  which 
is  crossed  by  another.  Bee  jolto 
Gruzador.     (Halse) 

Cmzador  (Ck>lom.).  1.  A  cross  vein  or 
lode.  t.  A  vein  crossed  by  another. 
(Halse) 


CrasamleBte  (Qp.).  LA  croasliks  ^ 
underground  roada.  8.  A  croafltng 
of  air  currents ;  an  overcast  S.  nie 
crossing  of  two  veins.    (Haias) 

O17  of  tin.  The  peculiar  crackling 
noise  produced  in  bending  a  piece 
of  ihetallic  tin.     (Raymond) 

Cryolite,  A  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
alpminum,  8NaF.  AlFa.  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.) 

Ch^oUte  glass.  A  seml-transpArent  or 
"milky-white  glass,  made  of  silica 
and  cryolite  with  oxide  of  Einc. 
melted  together.  Also  called  Milk 
glain  foid  Fusible  porcelaUL  (Gen- 
tury) 

Ciryiltoelaitie.  Gompact  Blade  of  ex- 
tremely minute  ftagmental  par- 
ticlea    (Webster) 

(^rypteeryitalliae.  Formed  of  crystala 
of  unresolvable  Ihieness,  but  not 
glassy.     (Kemp) 

CryptQgraphlo.  In  petrology,  having  a 
gniphic  structure  of  intergrowths 
so  minute  that  it  can  not  be  resolved 
by  a  micfoecope.    (Standard) 

Cryptohallte.  A  gray  ammonium  flu- 
oslUcate  (NH«)a.SiFa,  that  crystal- 
lizes in  the  isometric  system. 
(Standard) 

Cryptoperthite.  A  variety  of,  perthite 
with  structure  so  Ihie  that  it  can  not 
be  discerned  by  the  microscope. 
(Sl;andard) 

Cryt  ground  (Forest  of  Dean).  *Gar- 
boniferoua:  limestone  strata*  contain* 
ing  beds  of  iron  ore.     (Greeley) 

OijstaL  A  r^nilar  polyhedral  form, 
bounded  by  planes,  which  is  assumed 
by  a  chemical  element  or  compound, 
under  the  action  of  Its  intermolecu- 
lar  forces,  when  passing,  under  suit- 
able conditions,  from  the  state  of  a 
liquid  or  gas  to  that,  of  a  solid.  A 
crystal  is  characterlzJed,  first,  by  its 
definite  internal  molecular  struc- 
ture, and,  second,, by  its  external 
form.     (Dana) 

OryitiOllzed  tin  plate.  Tin  plate  hav- 
ing crystals  formed  by  the  action  of 
diluted  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds 
(Standard).  A  rather  low  grade  of 
tin  plate.    See  Tin  plate. 

Cxystallifom.  Having  a  crystalline 
form.     (Standard) 

Orystalline.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
nature  of  a  crystal,  having  regular 
molecqlar  atmctnra    (Webster) 
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GrTftaUime  MV«C*te.  An  aggregate 
ci  crystalline  grains  or  fragments, 
as  granite  not  showing  weU-deflned 
crystal  forms.     (Webster) 

Cryatalllae  llmestoae.  Limestone  com- 
posed largely  or  wholly  of  crystal- 
lised material,  commonly  as  the  re- 
sult of  metamorphlsm.    (La  Forge) 

CfystalUne  rook.  A  rock  composed  of 
closely  fitting  mineral  crystals  that 
have  formed  in  the  rock  substance, 
as  contrasted  with  one  made  up  of 
cemented  grains  of  sand  or  other 
material  or  with  a  folcanic  glass. 
(Standard) 

Crystalliae  tohiits.  Rocks  ftmt  have 
been  entirely  or  partly  recrystal- 
llaed  by  metamorphlsm.  They  are 
named  after  their  predominating 
mineral,  as  dilorite-schist^  horn- 
blende-schist, mica-schist,  etc 
(Standard) 

OrystalliBlo  netamorphina.  A  molecu- 
lar change  which  renders  an  amor- 
phous mineral  body  crystalline;  as 
limestone  to  marble.     (Sloan) 

CrjstaUitai.  Small,  rudimentary  or 
embryonic  crystals,  not  referable  to 
a  definite  species.     (Kemp) 

Crystallitie.  In  petrology,  of  the  na-« 
ture  of  or  belonging  to  the  class  of 
crystallites.     ( Standard ) 

CryttalUsatioB.  The  act  or  process  of 
crystallizing.  A  form  or  body  re- 
sulting from  this  act  or  process. 
See  GrystalliEation  systems.  (Web- 
ster) 

Crystallization  lyttent.  The  thirty- 
two  possible  crystalline  grouiMi,  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  their 
symmetry,  are  classified  under  six 
systems,  each  characterized  by  the 
relative  lensths  and  inclinations 
of  the  assumed  crystallographic 
axes.  These  are:  (1)  Isometric; 
(2)  Tetragonal;  (8)  Hexagonal; 
(4)  Orthorhombic ;  (5)  Moi  clinic; 
(6)  Tridinlc    (Dana) 

Crystallize.  To  convert  into  a  crystal ; 
to  deposit  crystals  (Webster). 
To  solidify,  from  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
state,  in  a  crystalline  form,  with  a 
regular  molecular  structure.  (La 
Forge) 

Okystalloblattie.  A  structure  in  schists 
doe  to  relative  perfection  of  crystal 
forms  and  arrangement  (Leith,  p. 
77) 

CrystaUofeay*  The  science  and  tba- 
onr  of  ttie  produetton  of  crystals 
(SUDdard) 


Crystallography.  The  science  of  crys* 
tals  treating  of  the  system  of  forms 
among  crystals,  their  structure,  and 
their  forms  of  aggregation.  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  crystallization. 
(Webster) 

Crystalloid.  A  substance  which,  in  so- 
lution, diffuses  readily  through  ani- 
mal m^nbranes,  lowers  the  freezing 
point  of  the  solvent,  and  generally 
Is  capable  of  being  crystallized.  Op- 
posed to  colloid  (Webster).  Metal- 
lic salts,  sugar,  oxalic  acid  are  crys- 
tellolds. 

Crystallology.  The  science  of  the 
structure  of  crystals.  It  embraces 
crystallography  and  crystallogeny. 
(Standard) 

Cryttallnrgy.  The  process  of  crystal- 
lization.    (Century) 

Crystal  optiet.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  transmission  of  light 
In  crystals.,    UL  F.  Rogers) 

CrystoloB.  A  trade  name  for  carbide 
of  silicon.     (Pike) 

Cuadrilla    (Max.).     1.   A   settlement. 
Compare  Pueblo.     (Lucas) 
2.    A   gang   or    crew    of    laborers. 
(Halse) 

Cnadro  (Sp.).  1.  A^  square  set  for 
stopes.  8.  A  bloclt  of  ground  ready 
for  stoping.  S.  (O>lom.)  A  bunton, 
also  a  timber  5  to  20  in.  square. 
(Halse) 

Caajado  (Mex.).  1.  Argentiferous  car- 
bonate of  lead.  8.  Ooarse  galena. 
(Halse) 

Caaroita  (Mex.).  Quartzite.   (Dwight) 

Oaarteador  (Oolom.).  The  miner  who 
works  cuarteo,  3.    (Halse) 

Caarteadora  (Mex.).  A  fissure  in 
rocks.     (Halse) 

Oaartear  (Sp.).  To  break  large  stones 
with  a  sledge  hammer.  •  (Halse) 

Caartel  ((3olom.).  1.  Barracks  for 
miners.  8.  An  underground  section, 
district  or  group  of  workings. 
(Halse) 

Caarteo  (Oolom.).  1.  A  transitory 
suspension  of  the  rains  in  winter. 
8.  A  night  shift  of  peons.  S.  A  sys- 
tem of  working  mines  by  which  tiie 
ore  is  bought  of  the  miners  by  the 
company,  the  miners  providing  the 
supplies.  (Halse) 
4.  (Mex.)  Work  on  drill  holes, 
paid  for  by  the  fbot,  ^aid,  meter* 
Sift     (I>wlfht) 
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€iftrto.  1.  (Mex.)  A  shtft;  C.  pri- 
m^ero,  day<«blft;  C.  ae^fido,  after- 
noon-Rhift;  C.  leroero,  night-shift 
(Dwight) 

9.  (Sp.)  A  room  in  a  mine  for 
keeping  tools,  lights,  etc.  S.  (Bfex.) 
Minero  de  C,  an  underground  mine 
captain.  4.  (Oolom.)  Overtime; 
(Halse) 

Ouartdn  (Mex.).  A  large  bowlder. 
(Dwight) 

Caano  (Sp.).  Quarts;  C  ahumado, 
smoky  quartz;  0.  furuginoao,  ferru- 
ginous quartz;  C,  lecho»o,  millqr 
•quartz;  C,  porfidico,  (Peru)  horn- 
stone;  C  BoModo,  rose  quarts. 
<Ha1se) 

Guatemario  (Sp.).  Quaternary. 
(I>wight) 

Cuba  (Sp.)  1.  A  keeve,  yat  t.  A 
kibble.  S.  An  amalgamation^  bar^ 
reL  4.  Shaft,  fire  room,  or  tunnel 
of  a  blast  or  shaft  furnace.  5.  The 
fire  room  of  a  coke  oven.    (EUiIse) 

Cubanlte  (Cuba).  A  bronze-yellow 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  mineral, 
perhaps  OuFeiSi  or  CuS.Fe^ 
(Dana) 

Ovbbling.  Breaking  up  pieces  of  -flat 
iron  to  be  piled  or  fagoted,  heated 
and  rolled.     (Raymond) 

Cube.  1.  In  crystallography,  a  form,  in 
the  isometric  system,  inclosed  by  six 
similar  faces  each  of  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  an  axis.  (La  Forge) 
t.  (Scot)  A  ventilating  furnace  tn 
a  mine.     (Barrowman) 

Cube  ooaL  1.  A  layer  of  hard  green- 
ish clay  found  at  the  top  of  a  coal 
seam  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  It  breaks  readily 
into  cubes  of  nearly  perfect  shape. 
Sometimes  called  Rooster  coal.  8. 
(Eng.)  Coal  broken  into  cubes,  of 
about  one  foot  on  each  side,  to  suit 
certain  trada     (Gresley) 

Cube  ore  (Eng.).  An  arsenate  of  iron, 
6FeAsO«.2Fe(OH)s+12H.O,  of  an 
olive-green  to  yellowish  brown  color, 
and  occurring  commonly  in  cubes 
with  die  copper  ores  of  Cornwall 
«M  oCt^r  localities.  PharmacosAd- 
«rtte.     <Dana) 

9mbe  powder.  Gunpowder  made  in 
targe  cubical  grains  and  burning 
mare  slowly  than  the  small  or  Ir- 
grains.     (Century) 


spar.     Same    as    Anhydrite. 
<8taiidafdi 

Ombeta  •  (Mex.).     Bucket     (Dwight). 
A  small  barrel  or  cask. 


CaUeal  eteavafs.    Bqually  9sod 
age  tn  three  mutually  perpeodlealar 
directions.    (Butler) 

Oubioite;  Cabisite^  Cubic  aeditSb  or 
analcime.    (Century) 

CAbioo  (Sp.).    Qobic    (Dwight) 

Cable  tteek.  Blocks  of  stone  approxi- 
mately cubical  in  form  as  oootrasted 
with  thin  stock  or  slabs.    (Bowles) 

Cnblerto  (Sp.).  1.  The  bonnet  of  a 
safety  cage.  t.  The  overburden  of  a 
placer  mine.  S.  The  outer  jadcet  of 
a  furnace.    (Halse) 

CabUete  (Sp.).  A  kind  of  shallow 
bucket  for  hobiting  ore.    (Halae) 

(Jabilote  (Sp.).  A  cupola  smelting 
furnace;  a  smelting  pot    (BUse) 

Cube  (Hex.).  1.  Bucket;  kfi)bla  %. 
The  third  power  of  a  wuatoet. 
(Dwight) 

Cnohara  (Peru).  LA  spoon;  la^e; 
scraper.  8.  A  utensil  made  of  horn. 
in  which  mlnerala  are  washed  as  a 
rough  test  of  value.  C.  (Mex.) 
Blade  of  watw  wheeL     (Dwight) 

Cucharilla  (Max.).  An  iron  rod,  used 
in  drilling,  to  remove  drill  cuttings 
from  a  dry  hole.    (Dwight) 

Cuouraeho  (Mex.).  A  leather  cover  to 
protect  miners  at  work  from  falling 
water  or  rofikM.  .(Dwight) 

Cuddy.  1.  (Scot)  A  donkey,  t.  A 
lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lift- 
ing stones,  leveling  up  railroad  ttoa, 
etc.     (Webster) 

S.  A  weight  mounted  on  wheds;  H 
loaded  bogie,  used  to  ooonter  bal- 
ance  the  tub  or  car  on  an  In- 
clined roadway  (Barrowman).  Alao 
spelled  Cuddle.. 

Caddy  brae  (Soot).  An  Inclined  road- 
way, worked  in  the  same  manner  an 
a  self-acting  incline.    (Barrowman) 

Caele  (Max.). .  1.  The  distance  a  ton- 
nel  or  other  work  Is  cjxtended  dur- 
ing a  certain  time.    (Dwight) 
a.  The  bottom  of  a  ahaft    (Hate) 

Oaenea  (Max.).  I.  Broad  >ralley.  t. 
(Geological  basin  (Dwli^).  0.  oar- 
b<mifera^  a-  ooal  measure  or  baalp* 
(Halse) 

Cueata  (Sp.).  A  loiticular  maas  af 
ore.     (Halse) 

Caerda  (Sp.).  1.  A  cord  or  anall 
rope.  t.  (Mex.)  Limits  ,ot. a  ayaing 
property.  S.  (Mex.)  Atowef  bmb 
who  pass  blocUta  of  ore  ttom  bind 
to  hand.  i.  A  coid  of  fliaiiMML 
(Halae) 
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Gvcro  (Sp.).     1.  A  hifle.  generally  of 
oKen,  cows,  etc.     (Halse) 
2.  (Mex.)      A     leather     bucket. 
(Dwight) 

Cverpo.  1.  (Peru  and  Mex.)  An  ore 
iKHly.  8.  A  mass  of  pulp  In  process 
of  amalgamation  (DwIglitJ 
S.  (Mex.)  A  globule  of  mercury. 
4.  C.  del  alto,  the  hanging-wall 
branch  of  a  vein ;  C.  del  medio,  the 
center  branch  of  a  vein ;  C.  del  bajo, 
the  foot-wall  branch  of  a  vein.  5. 
C  de  mincros,  the  personnel  of  a 
mine.    (Halse) 


(Hoarse   ore ; 
fragmentary 


El    re- 
rock. 


Cveteo  (Mex.). 
cemented, 
(Dwlght)  • 

Cuesta  (Sp.).  A  sloping  plain,  espe- 
cially one  with  the  upper  end  at  the 
crest  of  a  cliff;  a  hill  or  ridge  with 
one  fiice -steep  and  the  opposite  face 
gently  sloping.  Common  in  South- 
western United  States.     (Webster) 

Cveva  (Sp.).  1.  A  cave  or  grotto.  2. 
(Spain)  Old  Honinn  shafts  and 
headings,  sometimes  full  of  water 
and  running  sand  or  mud.  S. 
<Golom.)  Placer  gravel  covered  by 
1:irge  blocks  of  granite  making  its 
extraction  very  laborious.     (Halse) 

Cuffat  (Fr.).  A  vessel  consisting  of 
n  shallow  tub  fitted  with  4  wheels 
and  attached  to  chains  at  the  sides 
for  hoisting  coal.  The  coal  is  piled 
In  a  conical  form  and  kept  from  fall- 
ing off  by  iron  rings  placed  one 
above  another.     (Gresley) 

Cui  (Fr.  Guiana).  A  hemispherical 
vessel  made'  of  tin  plate,  used  in 
draining  placers.     (Halse) 

Cnlller  '(Fr.).  A  long,  wrought-lron, 
cylindrical  bucket  in  which  waste 
from  shaft  sinking  is  brought  to 
the  surface.     (Gresley) 

dtlaage  (Eng.).  The  official  stamp- 
ing of  pigs  of  tin  for  market 
(Standard).    A  corruption  of  coin- 


Calbatenr  (Belg.).  A  dumping  appa- 
ratus which  turns  completely  over, 
or  around,  when  emptying  cars. 
(Gresley) 

Cmlet.  The  small,  lower  terminus,  of 
a  brilliant-cut  gem,  parallel  to  the 
table.     (Standard) 

(Mm.  1.  (Eng.)  Anthracite.  (Welsh) 
A  kind  of  coal,  of  indiffeitat  quality, 
burning  with  a  .small  flame, 
and  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor. 
(HnmMe) 

St  (Penn.)  The  waste  or  slack  of  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines,  con- 


sisting of  fine  coal,  more  or  less  pure, 
and  coal  dust  and  dirt  (Raymond) 
S.  In  the  usage  of  many  European 
authors,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or 
binantian  series  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous system  of  rocks  in  western 
Europe,  especially  where  consisting 
largely  of  siliceous  beds  with  little 
limestone  (La  Forge).  CSalled  in 
Ireland,  (IJalp. 

Calm  bank;  (hilm  Aump.  A  heap  or 
pile  of  waste  kept  separate  from  the 
rook  and  slate  dumps.  See  Culm,  2. 
(Chance) 

(hilm  bar.  A  peculiar  bar  used  in 
grates  designed  for  burning  culm 
or  slack  coal.     ((Century) 

Calmiferont.  (!k>ntaining  culm,  as 
coal.    (Standard)       « 

CulBiophyre.  A  rock  in  which  the 
phenocrysts  are  arranged  in  clus- 
ters or  irregular  groups.  (Iddings, 
p.  224) 

Culo  (Sp.).  The  lower  or  inner  part 
of  a  drill  hole.     (Halse) 

Cumberlaadita.  A  name  derived  from 
Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I.,  proposed  by 
Wadsworth  for  the  ultra-basic.  Ig- 
neous rocks,  forming  the  hill.  It  is 
an  aggregate  of  titanlferous  magne- 
tite, plagioclase,  olivine  and  sec- 
ondary minerals,  but  contains  fmra 
40-45  per  cent  iron  oxides  and 
about  10  per  cent  TiGi.    (Kemp) 

Cumberland  -method  of  mining.  Rce 
Top  slicing  and  cover  caving.  Also 
Top  slicing  combined  with  ore  cav- 
ing. 

Cambre  (Sp.).  Top  or  summit  of  a 
mountain  or  hllL    (Halse) 

Cumene.  A  hydrocarbon,  C»Hm,  first 
found  by  D>e  la  Rue  and  Muller  in 
Rangoon  oil.     (Mitzakls) 

Cnmulitet.  Vogelsang's  name  for 
spherulitic  aggregates  of  globules. 
(Kemp) 

OumuloM  deposits.  Peat,  muck  and 
swamp  soils  in  part.    (Watson) 

Cuaa  (Sp.).  A  cradle  used  In  gold 
washing.     (Halse) 

Oafta.  1.  (Sp.)  A  wedge  or  gad.  t. 
(Sp.)  A  "horse"  of  ground.  S. 
(Colom.)  Pillars  left  in  stopes  for 
supporting  the  main  levels.   (Halse) 

Oundy;  Oundie.  1.  (Scot)  The  spaces 
from  which  coal  has  been  forked 
out,  partly  filled  with  dirt  and  rub- 
bish between  the  packs  (Gresley). 
See  Gkwf. 

8.  (Aust)     The   passage   under   a 
roadway  into  which  an  endless  rope 
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passes  out  of  the  way  at  the  &kd 
of  its  track.  Also  called  Gondnct 
(Power).    A  Tarlation  o  fOondult 

Cfaneta  (8p.).  1.  A  small  trenchv  8. 
The  drain  or  gutter  of  an  adit  level 
or  gangway.    (Halse) 

Cap-and-eoae.  A  machine  for  charg- 
ing a  shaft  famace,  consisting  of  an 
iron  hopper  with  a  large  central 
opening,-  which  is  closed  hy  a  cone 
or  bell,  pulled  up  Into  it  from  below. 
In  the  annular  space  a^und  this 
cone,  the  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  are  placed; 
then  the  cone  is  lowered  to  drop  the 
materials  into  the  furnace;  after 
which  it  is  again  raised  to  close  the 
hole.     (Raymond) 

Cupel.  A  small,  shallow,  porous  cup, 
especially  of  bone  ash:  used  in  as- 
saying to  separate  precious  metals 
from  lead,  etc.;  also  a  larger  form 
for  commercial  refining.    (Webster) 

Cupel  dust.  A  powder  used  in  purify- 
ing metals ;  also  called  Ck>ppel  dust 
(Century) 

Cupellation.  1.  The  treatment  on  a 
hearth  or  cupel  (usually  formed  of 
bone  ash)  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  gold, 
and  silver,  by  means  of  fusion  and 
an  air  blast,  which  oxidizes  the 
lead  to  litharge,  and  removes  it  in 
liquid  form,  or  absorbs  it  in  the 
cupel.  (Raymond) 
8.  As  applied  to  lead  smelting.  It  is 
the  final  separation  of  lead  and 
.silver,  and  consists  in  melting  and 
heating  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
argentiferous  lead  with  access  of 
air  to  the  temperature  at  which 
litharge  forms  on  its  surface.  (Hof- 
man,  p.  006) 

Ctpola  (Sp.).  A  cupelling  furnace. 
(Halse) 

Cupola.     1.  A  shaft  furnace   with   a 
blast,  for  remeltlng  metals,  prepara- 
tory to  casting.     Sometimes  incor- 
rectly pronounced  and  written  Cu- 
pelo.     (Raymond) 
8.  The  offtake  for  smoke  and  return 
air  erected  at  or  near  to  the  top  of 
the  upcast  shaft     (Gresley) 
S.  A    domical-shaped    projection    of 
igneous  material  from  a  bathoUth. 
Many  stocks  are  cupolas  on  batno- 
Hths.     (Daly,  p.  102) 
4.  A   circular  kiln,   with   a  domed 
roof,  used  for  burning  brick.    (Web- 
ster) 

Cupola  fumaoe.  A  shaft  furnace  built 
more  slightly  than  the  ordinary 
blast  furnace,  and  usually  of  fire 
brick,  hooped  or  cased  with  iron. 


It  Is  chiefly  used  for  remeltliig  eist- 
Iron  fBr  foundry  purposes.  (Ooi- 
tury).     See  Cupola,  1. 

Cupriferous.  (}opper-beartng.  The 
Nlpigon  or  Keweenawan  formation. 
(Winchell) 

Cuprita  (Sp.).  The  mineral  cuprite. 
(Dwight) 

Cuprite.  Native  red  copper  oxide, 
CuaO.  Contains  88.8  per  cent  cop- 
per.    (U.  S.  GJeol.  Surv.) 

Cuproapatite.  A  variety  of  apatite 
from  Chile  containing  copper. 
(Standard) 

Cuprotnngttite.  A  tungsten-bearing 
mineral,  CuWO«4-2HA  also  (CaCu) 
WO«-f  2HiO.  Its  composition  is  vari- 
able, and  it  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  some  mineral  of  the  epidote 
group. 

Cnprouf.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining copper.     (Webster) 

Cuprun.  Copper ;  the  chemical  symbol 
is  Cu. 

Cftpula,  dipola  (Sp.).  The  cap  or 
dome  of  a  reverberatory  furnace; 
stean>  dome  of  a  boiler,  etc.     ( Ha Ise ) 

Curador  (Mex.)  A  guardian  of  prop- 
erty; trustee.     (Dwight) 

Curb.  1.  A  timber  frame,  circular  or 
square,  wedged  in  a  shaft  to  make 
a  foundation  for  walling  or  tubbing, 
or  to  support,  with  or  without  other 
timbering,  the  walls  of  the  shaft. 
(Raymond) 

8.  Th^  heavy  frame  or  sill  at  the 
top  of  a  shaft.  (Steel) 
8.  In  tunnel  construction  a  ring  of 
brickwork  or  of  cast  iron,  at  the 
base  of  a  shaft,  surmounting  a  cir- 
cular orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  tun- 
nel. A  Drum-curb,  is  a  flat  ring  of 
cast  iron  for  supporting  the  brick- 
work, having  the  same  diameter  ex- 
ternally as  the  shaft  of  brickwork. 
Temporary  curbs  of  oak  are  also 
used.     (Simms) 

i.  An  iron  border  to  the  Incorporat- 
ing bed  of  a  gunpowder  mill.    5.  An 

.  iron  casing  in  which  to  ram  loam 
molds  for  casting.  6.  The  walls  of 
a  chamber  In  which  sulphuric  add 
is  made.    (Webster) 

Curbing.  See  Curb,  1;  Crib,  Cribbing 
and  Back-casing. 

Curb  tubbing  (Eng,).  Solid  wood  tub- 
bing.    (Greeley) 

Curf  (Som.).  The  floor  of  an  under- 
ground  road  which  is  being  taken 
up.    See  eUo  Canch.    (Gresley) 
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Curl  (Ekniador).  Gold,  hence  the  Cu- 
far&y  river.     (Halse) 

Curie  poial  The  temperature  lying 
above  the  red  heat,  at  which  cer- 
tain bodie^f,  BQch  as,  iron,  nickel, 
magnetite,  etc.,  lose  the  property  of 
ferromagnetism  and  become  para- 
magnetic.    ( Webster ) 

Curie's  law.  The  law,  established  by 
Pierre  Curie,  that  magnetic  suscep- 
tibility is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  absolute  temperature.  (Web- 
ster) 

Curley  oannel  (Eng.).  Gannel  coal 
which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  or 
early  fracture.     (Qresley) 

Curlstone  (Shrop).  Ironstone  exhibit- 
ing cone-in-€one  formation.  (Qres- 
ley) 

Curly  ihale.  1.  (Scot.)  A  Pumpher- 
ston  oil  shale.  Its  thickness  is  about 
6  ft,  and  it  yields  20  gal.  of  crude 
oil  and  from  60  to  70  lb.  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  per  ton.  (Bacon) 
8.  (U.  S.)  Any  folded  and  distorted 
oil  shale. 

Current  1.  A  body  of  fluid  moving 
continuously  in  a  certain  direction, 
as  a  current  of  water  or  air.  9.  A 
movement  of  electricity  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  a  stream  of  water 
or  other  liquid.     (Webster) 

CuireBt  bedding.    Bee  False  bedding. 

Current  deniity.  The  amount  of  elec- 
tric current  per  unit  of  cross-section 
area  of  the  conductor,  at  any  part 
of  the  circuit     (Webster) 

Current  meter.  1.  An  instrument,  as 
a  galvanometer,  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current. 
(Standard) 

1.  Any    Instrument    for    measuring 
•the  velocity  force,  etc.,  of  currents. 
(Webster) 

Curry  pit  (I^ic).  A  hole  sunk  from 
an  upper  to  a  lower  portion  of  a 
thick  seam  of  coal  through  which 
the  return  air  passes  from  the  stalls 
to  the  airway.    (Qresley) 

Curtain.  A  sheet  of  brattice  doth 
hung  across  an  entry  .in  such  a  way 
that  it  prevents  the  passage  of  the 
air  current  but  does  not  hinder  the 
V&aa^e  of  mules  or  mine  cars. 
(Steel) 

Curtain  of  ooal  (West  Penn.).  A  thin 
pillar  left  in  lien  of  timbers  for 
•npportr'  It  also  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  permanent  wall  and  thus 
assists  in  directing  ventilation. 


Ourtir  (Sp.).  The  operation  of  add- 
ing lime  fco  warm  ores,  or  magistral 
to  cold  ores  In  amalgamation.  (MIn. 
Jour.), 

Curra  (lies.)     Curve.     (Dwight) 

Cuielite.  Rosenbusch's  name  for  a 
peculiar  variety  of  angite-porphy- 
rlte  fk*om  Guaet,  In  the  Saar  basin. 
Qermany.     (Kemp) 

Cushioned  hammer.  A  power-hammer 
striking  a  cushioned  blow.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Out  1.  To  intersect  a  vein  or  work- 
ing. 8.  To  excavate  coal.  (Ray- 
mond) 

5.  To  shear  one  side  of  an  entry  or 
crosscut  by  digging  out  the  coal 
from  floor  to  roof  with  a  pick 
( Steel ) .    See  alio  Undercut,  1. 

i  (Som.).  A  staple  or  drop-pit, 
which  9€€.    5.  (Scot).    iSee Buttock. 

6.  (Eng.).  The  depth  to  which  a 
drill  hole  is  put  in  for  blasting. 
(Qresley) 

7.  A  term  applied  where  the  cutting 
machine  has  cut  under  the  coal  to 
a  depth  of  five  feet  and  for  a  width 
of  fifteen  feet  (Stratton  v.  North- 
east (3oal  Ck>.,  164  Kentucky,  p.  802) 

Cut  ohain  (Scot).  A  system  of  work- 
ing underground  self-acting  inclined 
planes  from  several  different  levels, 
by  means  of  chains  of  various 
lengths  which  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  level  from  which  coal  is 
lowered.    (Qresley) 

Cut-chain  brae  (Scot).  An  incline  on 
which  cut  chains  are  used.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Cut  ooal  (Scot).  In  stoop-and-room 
working,  coal  cut  on  two  sides 
where  two  rooms  at  right  angles  to 
«ach  other  Just  meet  (Barrow- 
man) 

Cut  holes.  The  first  round  of  holes 
'fired  In  a  tunnel  or  shaft  (Du 
Pont).  They  are  so  placed  as  to 
force  out  a  cone-shaped  core  in  the 
center  of  a  heading,  and  relieve  the 
burden  on  the  second  round  of  shots. 

Cut-off.  1.  A  quarryman's  term  for  the 
direction  along  which  liie  granite 
must  be  channeled,  because  it  will 
not  split  Same  as  Hard  way.  (Per- 
kins) 

i.  The  new  and  relatively  short 
channel  formed  when  a  stream  cuts 
through  the  neck  of  an  oxbow.  S. 
The  act  of  shutting  off  the  admis- 
sion of  steam  to  an  engine ;  also  the 
mechanism  for  effecting  this  cutoff 
at  the  proper  point  In  the  cydi^ 
(Webster) 
i.  Bee  Cut-off  entry. 
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Cmir^  emtfy.  An  entry  driven  to  In- 
tersect another  and  famish  a  more 
convenient  outlet  for  the  coaL  Also 
called  Gut-ofE.    See  Bntry^  (Steel) 

Omi-oat.  1.  (Forest  of  Dean).  See 
Gmtt  or  Branch,  3L  8.  (Bng.)  A 
fiiult  which  dlalocates  a  seam  of 
jcoal  more  than  Its  entire  thickneiw. 
iCOresley) 

€.  A  device  for  cutting  out  a  por- 
tion of  an  electric  circuit,  ^nerally 
including  a  fuse  designed  to  melt 
when  the  current  exceeds  a  certain 
strength.  A  circuit  breaker.  (W^ 
ster) 

Out-over  (Mid.).  To  cut  a  seam  of 
coal  in  a  long-waU  working,  over  or 
beyond  the  first  joint  or  cleat 
(Gresley) 

Outi  (Scot).  Strips  of  coal  worked 
off  the  sides  of  pillars  (Oresl^). 
Also  called  Slices,  or  Skips. 

Cat  shot  A  shot  designed  to  bring 
down  coal  which  lias  been  sheared 
or  opened  on  one  side.  (Barrow* 
man) 

Cutter.  1.  A  term  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  any  coal-cutting  or  rock-cut- 
ting machine;  the  men  operating 
them,  or  the  men  engaged  in  under- 
holing  by  i^ck  or  drill.  (Steel) 
8.  (Scot.)  A  fissure  or  natural 
crack  in  strata.  (Gresley) 
S.  A  Joint,  usually  a  dip  Joint,  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  working 
(Webster).     Usually  in  the  plural. 

4.  (Mt  Pleasant,  Tenn.)  An  open- 
ing in  limestone,  enlarged  from 
cracks  as  fissures,  by  solution,  which 
is  filled  by  clay  and  usually  con- 
tains valuable  quantities  of  brown 
phosphate  rock.  (W.  CL  Plialen, 
mineral  technologist,  U.  S.  Bur. 
Mines) 

5.  A  crack  In  a  crystal  which  de- 
stroys or  lessens  its  value  as  a  lapi- 
dary's stone.     (Oentury) 

Cutter  bar.  That  part  of  a  chain  min- 
ing machine  that  supports  the  cut- 
ting chain  and  extends  under  the 
coaL     (Harr) 

Cattery  (Scot).  Much  intersected 
with  Joints  or  fissures,  e.  g,,  cuttery 
sandstone     (Barrowman) 

Omt-through.  1.  (No.  Staff.).  An 
opening  between  headings  every  18 
to  20  yards  in  mines  having  a  steep 
Indinatlon.  See  aUo  Dip,  8  and  4. 
rOrssley) 

8l  (Anst).  A  connection  between 
borda,  used  for  ventilation  and  trav- 
eling purposes.    (Power) 


Cattiag.  1.  (Bug.)  The  end  or  side 
of  a  stall  next  to  the  solid  coal 
where  the  coal  is  cut  with  a  pick  In 
a  vertical  line  to  facilitate  breaking 
down.  Channeling,  (Oreslej) 
8.  The  opening  made  by  shearing  or 
cutting.     (Steel) 

S.  Low-grade  ore  or  refuse  obtained 
from  dressing  ore.  4*  The  opera- 
tion of  making  openings  across  a 
coal  seam  as  by  channeling,  or  be- 
neath a  coal  seam  as  by  undercut- 
ting. 

Cutting  box.  A  box  into  which  dia- 
mond dust  falls  when  the  diamonds 
which  are  cttnented  into  the  cutter 
and  setter  are  rubbed  against  each 
other.     (Oentury) 

Catting  ehaia.  The  sprocket  chain 
which  carries  the  steel  points  used 
for  undermining  the  coal  with  chain 
mining-machines.    (Steel) 

Catting  down.  The  trimming  of  shaft 
walls  to  increase  its  sectional  area. 
(O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Catting  shot  (Ark.).  A  shot  put  in 
beside  a  cutting  so  as  to  blast  some 
coal  into  it  and  to  shatter  the  coal 
beyond  for  aid  in  making  the  next 
cutting.    See  also  Shot     (Steel) 

Cut-up  (Scot).  An  excessive  roof 
fall  leaving  a  large  open  space 
above.    (Gresley) 

Cavelago  (Fr.).    Same  as  Tubbing. 

Cuvette.  1.  (Fr.)  A  bowl  or  basin  of 
pottery  or  china;  a  flat-bottomed 
piece  containing  a  water  pot  t. 
The  vessel  in  which  molten  glass  la 
received  from  the  refining-pot  and 
borne  to  the  table  for  casting  and 
rolling.     (Standard) 

Cnyuaa.  The  name  of  an  iron  range 
in  Minnesota.  It  Is  composed  of  the 
syllables.  ••Chiy"  and  "Una",  the 
former  being  a  contraction  6t  the 
given  name  of  Cuyler  Adams  who 
was  active  In  the  early  development 
of  that  territory,  and  the  last  syl- 
lable is  the  name  of  his  dog  'tTna** 

Cwt  An  abbreviation  for  a  hundred- 
weight or  112  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Cyaaamid.  A  trade  name  for  a  mate- 
rial containing  about  50  per  crat 
true  cyanamide  (GHsNa),  and  26  per 
cent  calcium  hydroxide.  Gommer^ 
dal  cyanamid  is  made  by  passing 
nitrogen  over  a  heated  mass  of  cal- 
cium carbide  (CSaOb)  and  contaiM 
86.0  per  cent  nitroi^ 
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OytmnaMt.  A  white  crystalline  coin* 
pound  (GEtsNt)  formed  by  the  action 
of  cyanogen  chloride  on  ammonia. 
(Standard) 

CyaaldatloB.  1.  Oonverslon  of  gold 
Into  a  donble  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  gold  by  the  action  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  (Duryee).  See  Cya- 
nide process.  8.  The  act  or  proc- 
of  cyanidlng.     (Webster) 


Cyanide.  1.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  an  element  or  radical.  9.  To 
treat  with  cyanide  (Webster).  Po- 
tassium and  sodium  cy unifies  are 
used  In  the  extraction  of  gold. 

Cyanide  miU^  A  mill  in  which  the 
cyanide  process  is  carried  on. 
(Webster) 

Oymnide  prooesf.  A  process  for  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  finely 
crushed  ores,  concentrates  and  tail- 
ings by  means  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
iiun  used  in  dilute  solutions.  The 
gold  is  dissolved  by  the  solution  and 
■obsequently  deposited  upon  metal- 
lic zinc  or  by  other  means.  (Skin- 
ner).  See  also  McArthur  and  Forest 


Cjmaite;  XHtlhene.  A  mineral  Indenti- 
cal  in  (domical  composition  with  an- 
daln^  aM  silll|hanite,  Al<0k.S10s, 
bat  duce^g  in  crystal  form.  Qen- 
erally  in  fiat-bladed  pieces.  Some- 
times used'  as  a  gem.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Snrv.)    Also  spelled  Kyanite. 

Cy^anogea.  1.  A  nntvalent  radical,  ON, 
composed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
present  in  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the 
cyanides.  2.  A  colorless,  poisonous 
gas,  (CN)],  with  an  odor  like  that. 
of  peach  leaves.     (Webster) 

Cyanotype.  A  simple  method  of  pro- 
dndng  photographs,  usually  blue  in 
color,  by  the  use  of  paper,  linen  or 
the  like,  coated  with  certain  com- 
pounds of  cyanogen  and  Iron.  Also 
a  print  so  obtained.  It  is  used  for 
copying  maps  and  charts.  (Web- 
ster) 

Cyaaaret.  A  former  name  for  cyanide. 
(Standard) 

CyeUo.  Applied  to  any  action  or  pro- 
cess that  after  going  through  a  cer- 
tain course,  or  accomplishing  a  defi- 
nite order  of  ^changes,  begins  again 
the  same  course  or  order,  and  so  on 
indefinitely  until  some  new  influence 
stops  or  changes  the  action.    (Ban- 


Oytftte  twia.  Composed  of  parts  nMdi 
appear  to  have  been  alternately  re- 
volved IW  upon  non-parallel  twin- 
ning planes.  The  varieties  with 
names  .  are  trillings,  fourlings,  six- 
lings  and  eightlings.    (Butler) 

Cylinder  netaL  Cast  iron  aUoyed 
with  two  or  more  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese and  possessing  a  low  coefll- 
dent  of  friction  when  highly  pol- 
ished. Used  for  engine  cylinders. 
(Webster) 

Oymogene.  A  product  obtained  by  the 
redistillation  of  American  petro- 
leum (Mitzakis).  Usually  neaMy 
pure  bntane. 

Cymophaae.    A  synonym  for  CJat*s-eye. 

Cypriae.  A  variety  of  vesuvianite  or 
idocrase,  of  a  blue  tint,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  copper.  (Oed^ 
tury) 

Cyrtolite.  A  yellowish  to  brownish 
mineral  containing  zirconia,  yttda, 
ceria,  and  other  rare  eart&s. 
Found  in  pegmatites.  (U.  8.  GeoL 
Surv.) 

D. 

Dadte.  A  vitrophyric  or'  fdsophyric, 
generally  volcanic,  igneoos  rock, 
containing  essential  pHigioelose  and 
quartz,  with  or  without  bomUenle 
and.biotite  or  both;  quartz  andeaite. 
(La  Forge) 

Backer  (Eng.).  Insufficient  ventila- 
tion of  a  mine  (Bainbridge).  Dead 
air. 

Dacker  of  wind  (Derb.).  Poor  venti- 
lation in  a  mine.     (Hooson) 

Dad  (No.  of  Eng.).  In  coal  mining,  to 
mix  (fire  damp)  with  atmospheric 
air  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mix- 
ture is  incapable  of  exploding 
(Century).    Also  called  Dash. 

Dado  (Sp.).  1.  Die  of  a  stamp  milL 
2.  A  stone  on  which  a  horse  whim 
(malacate)  works.     (Halse) 

Dag  (Aust).  A  system  whereby  the 
earnings  of  members  of  the  Coal- 
miners*  Federation  are  practicallyt 
equalized.  (  Po  w  e  r).  Compare 
Darg. 

Dagger  (Ark.).  A  T-shaped  iron; 
about  4  feet  long,  used  to  force  an^ 
auger  into  hard  coal.  The  point  is 
placed  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  floor 
while  the  miner  drilling  tihe  hole 
presses  his  breast  against  the  croas- 
l>ar.  The  end  of  the  anger  fits  Into 
any  one  of  a  number  of  reoassss  in 
the  stem  of  the  dagger.    (Steel) 
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INigh  (Turkey).  Hill;  moiuitain.* 
(Orofatt) 

IHgaer  oondeiiter.  A  series  of  mnlAe- 
Bhaped  pipes  through  which  dis- 
tilled Bine  is  passed  for  condensa- 
tion.    (Ingalls,  p.  551) 

INUiamite.  A  name  derived  from  Da- 
harols,  a  place  on  the  island  of  So- 
ootra,  and  given  by  A.  Pelikan  to  a 
dike  rock  of  brown  color,  compact 
texture  with  red  phenoorysts  of 
tabular  alblte  or  albite-oligoclase. 
The  mineralogical  composition  as 
shown  by  recasting  an  analysis  Is 
albite,  43.8;  anorthlte,  2.8;  ortho- 
clase,  12.2;  quarts,  81.5;  riebeckite, 
0.8.  The  rock  appears  to  be  a  va- 
■^ety  of  paisanite.     (Kemp) 

Haily  Report    See  Boring  journaL 

Halama  (Zambesi).    Ctold.    (Lock) 

Dale.    1.  (Scot.)    A  measure  by  which 
coal  was  formerly  sold  in  tiie  east 
of  Scotland.     (Barrowman) 
•ft.  A  low  place  between  hills ;  a  val- 
ley.   (Webster) 

Balton't  law  (multiple  proportions). 
If  two  elements  A  and  B  form  sev- 
eral compounds  with  each  other,  and 
we  consider  any  fixed  mass  of  A, 
then  the  different  masses  of  B  which 
combine  with  the  fixed  mass  A  bear 
a  simple  ratio  to  one  another  (Lid- 
dell).  Thus,  iron  and  oxygen  unite 
in  the  proportion  F.e(),  FetOt  and 
Fe^4.  in  which  compounds  (consider- 
ing the  oxyg^i)  S  and  4  are  simple 
multiples  of  one. 

Ham.  1.  A  barrier  to  keep  foul  air, 
or  water,  from  mine  workings 
(Davies).  See  Stopping;  aUo  Bulk- 
head. 

%,  The  wall  of  refractory  material, 
forming  the  front  of  the  fore-hearth 
of  a  blast  furnace.  It  is  built  on 
the  inside  of  a  supporting  iron  plate 
( dam  plate ) .  Iron  is  tapped  through 
A  hole  in  the  dam,  and  cinder 
through  a  notch  in  the  top  of  the 
dam.  See  aUo  Lurmann  tront 
(Baymond) 


(Sp.).  A  dam  or  stone  at  the 
end  of  a  fire  hearth  of  a  furnace. 
(Halse) 

JNuaaged-gr^niid  rent  (Bug.).  Usually 
double  agricultural  rent  for  land  oc- 
cupied by  engines*  heapstead,  shops, 
housieis,  railways,  etc.  (Q.  C.  Green- 
Mi) 


aawa>k.  The  etched  or  '^watered*' 
gorf^oe  produced  on  polished 
(welded)  steel,  by  corrosion.    (Ray- 

BMHld) 


INuBoulte.  A  hydrops  muaoovite. 
(Dana) 

Damoarlte-Mhlst.  A  sddstose  meta- 
morphic  rock  composed  largely  or 
wholly  of  damourite.  It  comprises 
much  of  what  was  formerly  called 
hydromica  schist     (La  Forge) 

Damp.  A  general  term  for  gaseous 
products  formed  in  coal  mines,  etc.* 
as  distinguished  from  pure  air.  See 
cUto  Afterdamp ;  Black  damp;  Ghoke 
damp;  Fire  damp;  Stink  damp; 
White  damp. 

BaaipeA  (Bug,).  Suffocated  by  gas 
or  foul  air  in  a  mine.    (Oredey) 

Damper.  A  valve  in  a  flue  or  at  the 
top  of  chimney  to  regulate  the  draft 
(Raymond) 

Dan  plate.  In  a  blast  furnace,  the 
cast-iron  plate  which  supports  the 
dam  or  dam  stone  in  front  (Cen- 
tury).   See  Dam,  2. 

Daaposeope  (Scot).  An  instrument 
invented  by  Professor  Forbes,  Glas- 
gow, for  detecting  fire  damp.  (De- 
scribed in  Trans,  Min.  Inst  Scot- 
land, vol.  1,  p.  278.)  (Barrow- 
man) 

Damp  fheet  (So.  Staff.).  A  large *sheet 
placed  as  a  curtain  or  partition 
across  a  gate  road  to  stop  and  turn 
an  air  current     (Raymond) 

Dumpy  (Mid.).    Mine  air  mixed  with 
so  much  carbonic  acid   gas  as  to, 
.  cause  the  lights  to  .burn  badly  or 
to  go  out.     (Gresley) 

Dam  shale.  A  Scottish  oil  shale. 
(Bacon) 

,Dan  ttone.  The  wall  of  fire  brick  or 
stone  inclosing  the  front  of  the 
hearth  in  a  blast  furnace.  See  aUo 
Dam,  2.     (Gentury) 

Dan.  1.  (Mid.).  A  tub  or  barrel, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out wheels,  in  which  mine  water  is 
conveyed  along  underground  road- 
ways to  the  sump  or  raised  to  th« 
surface.  %.  A  small  box  or  dedg^ 
for  carrying  coal  or  waste  in  a  mine. 
(Gresley) 

Danalite.  A  flesh-red  to  gray  translu- 
cent sulpho-silicate,  (Be,  Fe,  Zn,* 
Mn)rSi«€^S,  mineral,  usually  mas- 
sive but  sometimes  crystallising  in 
the   isometric  system.     (Standard) 

Danburlte.  A  pale-yellow  to  colorless, 
vitreous,  translucent  to  transparent, 
calcium  boro-silicate  mineral,  OaBr 
(SiO«)i,  crystallising  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.    (Dana) 
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DMider  (Scot).  A  piece  of  dag,  vit- 
rified refuse^  or  calcined  cinder. 
(Webster) 

IHuiAered  ooal  (Scot).  Coal  burned 
by,  and  generally  mixed  with  trap 
rock  (Barrowman).  See  aUo  Nat- 
ural coke. 

f 

Danfortk't  oiL    See  Naptha. 

Danger  board  (Scot).  A  board  on 
which  notice  is  given,  warning 
against  entering  a  dangerous  part  of 
the  mine  workings  (Barrowman). 
See  aUo  Fire  board. 

Banger  tigaaL  A  signal  consisting  of 
a  board,  shovel,  or  other  material 
with  appropriate  markings  thereon, 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  room  or 
entry  containing  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  fire  damp..  (Roy).  AUo,  a 
placard' to  Indicate  the  location  of 
dangerous  machinery,  electric  wires, 
explosives,  mine  openings,  etc. 

SftBkt.  Black  shale  mingled  with  fine 
coal.     (Standard) 


'  pnddler.  A  revolving  mechani- 
cal puddler.  See  alio  Puddling. 
(Raymond) 

DaiLt    1.  (Newc)    Soft,  inferior  coal ; 
mineral  charcoal.     (Raymond) 
8.  To  reduce,  as  a  metal,  to  a  lower 
temperature.     ( Standard ) 

Saaty  (No.  of  Eng.).  Disintegrated 
ooaL     (Gresley) 

Dap.  A  notch  cut  in  a  timber  to  re- 
ceive another  timber.     (G.  M.  P.) 

Daiapskite.  A  hydrous  sodium  nitrate 
and  sulphate  mineral,  NaNOB.NasSO«-i 
-fH«0.     (Dana) 

Dar  enele  (Mex.),  To  drive  a  leveL 
(Dwight) 


1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  specified 
quantity  or  weight  of  mineral 
agreed  by  the  managers  and  men  to 
be  produced  during  a  shift  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  (Qrecdey) 
St  (Scot)  To  work  by  the  day. 
S.  A  days'  labor;  toil.    4.  Bee  Dag. 

Darger  (Scot).  One  who  works  by 
the  day.     (Standard) 

^ark  ruby  silver.    See  Pyrargyrite. 

Darrlinge  (Ger.).  Residue  of  copper 
resulting  from  the  process  of  sepa- 
rating silver  from  copper  by  liqua- 
tion.    (Whitney) 

Daslt  (No.  of  Eng.).    See  Dad: 

Daililag  (Bng.).  Increasing  the 
amount  of  air  in  mines  to  prevent 
explosions  of  mine  gases.  (Bain- 
bridge).    See  also  Dad. 


Dash  pot  1.  A  device  for  cushioning 
or  damping  a  movement  to  avoid 
shock,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
cylinder  containing  air  or  a  liquid 
and  a  piston  moving  in  it.  2.  A  de- 
vice for  closing  the  valves  on  a  C!or- 
llss  engine,  actuated  by  atmospheric 
pressure  or  a  spring.     (Webster) 

Datt.  1.  (Scot).  A  slice  or  cu^ taken 
off  a  pillar  in  stoping.  (Barrow* 
man) 

2.  A  stratum.  8.  To  work  in  or  cut 
out  layers  from  the  face  of  a  cliff. 
A  variation  of  Dess.     (Webster) 

Datalliag  (Eng.).  Blowing  (blasting) 
down  roof  in  a  mine.     (Gresley) 

Batlers  (Lane).  Men  who  work  un- 
derground, and  are  paid  by  the  day ; 
not  contractors.    (Gresley) 

DatoUte.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  boron 
and  calcium,  HsO.20aO.B»O«.2SiOB. 
The  mineral  Is  used  as  a  gem.  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Datolite  group.  A  group  of  minerals, 
the  species  of  which  are  usually  re- 
garded as  orthosilicates,  Htl'R"SiOf, 
or  R'.R",(S10.),;  R'=  Ca,  Be,  Pe, 
chiefly;  R"= Boron,  the  yttrium 
(and  cerium)  metals,  etc.  All  of  the 
minerals  of  this  group  Crystallize  In 
the  monoclynic  system.    (Dana) 

Datum.  1.  Any  position  or  element  in 
relation  to  \^hich  others  are  deter- 
mined, as  datum  point ;  datum  line ; 
datum  plane.  9.  The  mean  low- 
water  mark  of  all  tides,  assumed. as 
'  il  base  of  reckoning.     (Webster) 

Datum  level.  The  level  (usually  sea 
level  or  mean  level  of  nearest  con- 
siderable body  of  water)  from  which 
altitudes  are  measured  in  surveys 
(Weed) 

Datum  water  Uvel.  The  leVel  at  Which 
water  is  first  struck  in  a  shaft  (C. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Daugh  (Scot).  Soft  fire  clay  asso- 
ciated with  a  seam  of  coal,  and  in 
which  the  holing  is  usually  made. 
(Barrowman) 

Dauk;  Dawk;  Douk  (Eng.).  Tough; 
compact;  sandy  clay.     (Power) 

Davis  f  urnaee.  A  long,  one-hearth  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  heated  by  lat- 
eral fireplaces  for  roasting  sulphide 
ore.     (Ingalls,  p.  97) 

Davy;  Davy  lamp.  A  safety  lamp  in- 
vented by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in 
1815  for  'the  protection  of  coal 
miners.  Its  safety  feature  consisted 
of  a  fine-wire  gauze  inclosing  the 
flame  to  keep  it  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  mine  ga& 
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J>Kwj  lUA  (Newc).  The  man  who 
trims  and  repairs  the  Davy  lampa 
(Mln.  Jour.) 

Bawling  (Derb.).  A  failing  ore  body, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.   (Hoo- 


) 

Bawionite.    A  basic  carbonate  of  alu-* 
minium   and  sodium,   Na«Al(OOB)a. 
2Al(0H)s,  mineral  occurring  in  thin 
incrustations    ot    white    radiating 
bladed  crystals.    (Dana) 

Bawsoa  producer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls,  p.  806) 

Bay.  1.  A  term  used  to  signify  the 
surfiice;  thus,  "driven  to  day,** 
meaning  to  daylight,  therefore  to 
the  surface.  (Chance) 
tL  (Wales)  The  surface  of  the 
ground  over  a  mine.  Day  level,— 
An  adit  Day  water — ^Water  from 
the  surface.  (Raymond) 
S.  (Derb.)  Ore  that  is  found  near 
the  surface.     (Mander) 

Bay-eoaL  The  upper  stratum  of  coal ; 
as  nearest  the  light  or  surface. 
(Webster) 

Bay  ^ft  A  drift  with  one  end  at 
ttie  surface     (Webster).     An  adit 

Bay  eyes  (Wales).  Inclined  planes 
driven  from  the  surface  to  the  coal 
bed.    (Gresiey) 

Bay  f aU.    See  aleo  Crop  falL 

Bay  hole.  Any  heading  or  level  in  a 
mine  communicating  with  the  sur- 
face.    (Oentury) 

Bear  level  (Scot).  A  level  driven 
from  the  surface  (Barrowman). 
An  adit 

Baylight  adae  (Scot).  A  mine  or 
drift  extending  to  the  surface. 
(Barrowman) 

Bay  man.  A  coal  mine  employee  paid 
by  the  day  as  distinguished  from 
(hose  paid  by  the  piece,  or  by  eon- 
tract.  Also  called  Company  man. 
(Steel) 

Bay  pair  (Corn.).*  Miners  who  work 
underground  during  the  day 
(Pryce).    The  day  shift 

Bay  shift  A  group  of  miners,  or  other 
laborers,  who  worlc  during  tlie  day. 

Bay  stone  (Bug.).  A  rock  lying  ex- 
posed in  its  natural  state.  (Web- 
■tw) 

Bay  water.  Borfaoe  water,  (Web* 
ster) 


AU  work  oHier  tbtm 
done  by  the  piece  or  eontract* 
as  repairing  roads,  handling  carai 
etc  Also  cslled  Company  work 
does  not  include  work  fbr  which 
men  are  paid  by  the  month  (Steel)* 
Work  performed  by  day  men. 

Bead.     1.  (Com.)     Unventilated.     tL 

As  to  a  vein  or  piece  of  ground,  im* 

productive.    (Raymond) 

S.  (Bug.).     The  creep,  after  aob- 
.  sidence  or  upheaval  lias  take»  plaea 

to  the  full  extent    (Presley) 

Bead  air.  The  air  of  a  mine  vrhen  It 
contains  carbonic-acid  gas  (blaA 
damp),  or  when  ventilatioo  ia  slnc- 
glsh.     (Stewart) 

Bead   eeal    (Kansas).     A  nonookins' 
coal  mined  from  strip  pits  and  nsed« 
for  zinc  smelting.    (Stewart) 

Bead-dipping.  The  act  or  proeen  of 
imparting  a  dead,  or  dull,  sorfsca 
to  brass  or  other  metal  by  dlppIng^ 
it  in  an  acid.    (Webster) 

Bead  end.  An  entry,  gangway,  level* 
or  other  mine  passage  extending  be> 
yond  the  mine  workings  into  wMd 
coal  or  ore ;  a  stub.    Bee  Stub  entry. 

Bead  end  (of  a  pipe).  The  dosed  end 
of  a  pipe  or  system  of  pipes.  (Nat 
Tube  Ck>.) 

Beadeaed  mereury.    See  Floured. 

BeadfaU.  A  dumping  platfbrm  at  the 
mouth  of  a  mine.     (Standard) 

Bead  glacier.  A  stagnant  glacier;  a 
fossil  glacier.    (Century) 

Bead  ground.  1.  Bock  in  a  mine, 
which,  although  producing  no  ore^ 
requires  to  be  removed  in  order  ta 
get  at  productive  ground.  (Boy. 
Com.) 

S.  A  faulty  or  iMirrai  area  of  coal 
strata.     (Gresiey) 

Beadhead.  1.  An  extra  length  given 
to  a  cast  object,  as  a  cannon,  to  put 
pressure  on  the  molten  metsj  below 
so  that  dross  and  gases  may  rise 
into  it;  a  suUage  piece;  a  sinking- 
head.  8.  That  part  of  a  casting  fill* 
ing  up  the  ingate ;  a  mme.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Bead  hole.  A  shallow  hole  in  an  iro» 
casting     (Standard) 

Beading  (Glonc,  Som.).  Same  as 
DeadworlL 

Bead-line.  A  row  of  marked  empty 
powder  kegs  or  other  danger  sfipial 
placed  by  the  fire  boss  to  warn 
miners  not  to  enter  workings  eon- 
taining  gas.    (Steal) 
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loie.  A  lode  not  containing  vain- 
able   minerals  in  paying  quantity. 


1.  A  buried  log,  or  the  like, 
aenrtng  as  an  anchor,  as  for  a  guy 
rope.     (Webster) 

t.  A  wood^i  block  used  to  guard  the 
mputh  of  a  mine  against  runaway 
cars.  (Gonnors-Weyman  Steel  Co. 
V.  KUgore,  66  Southern,  p.  612) 

Bead  mens'  grayei  (Aust).  Grave- 
like  mounds  in  the  basalt  underly- 
ing aurifefous  gravels.  (C.  and  BL 
M.  P.) 

Bead  oiL  A  name  given  to  those  prod- 
ucts of  distillation  consisting  of 
carbolic  acid,  naphthalin,  etc.,  ob- 
tained in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar, 
which  are  heavier  than  water  and 
which  come  off  at  about  340*  F.,  or 
over.     (Century) 

Bead-plate.  A  nearly  horizontal  iron 
plate,  at  -tli^  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
under  a  steam  boiler,  on  which  the 
bituminous  coal  charges  are  laid  to 
be  partly  coked  before  they  are 
pushed  upon  the  grate  where  their 
solid  carbon  is  consumed.  The  gases 
evolved  on  the  dead-plate  pass  over 
the  grate  and  are  burned.  (Ray* 
mond) 

Bead  quarts.  Quarts  carrying  no  valu- 
able mineral.     (Ihlseng) 

Bead  rent  Ascertain,  fixed,  or  mini- 
mum rent  paid  at  specified  times  by 
a  lessee,  whether  the  mine  is  worked 
or  not  (Vandalia  Coal  Co.  v.  Un- 
derwood, 111  N.  B.  Rept,  p.  830; 
New  York  Coal  Co.  v.  New  Pitts- 
burgh 0>al  Co.,  09  N.  B.  Rept,  198) 

Bead  rlehet.    Base  bullion.     (Miller) 

Bead  roait  Roasting  carried  to  the 
fBirthest  practicable  degree  in  the 
expulsion   of  sulphur.     (Raymond) 

Bead  roek.  The  material  removed  in 
the  opening  of  a  mine,  that  is  of  no 
value  for  milling  purposes.  Waste 
rock.    (Duryee) 

Bead  rope  (Aust).  Same  as  Buffer 
rope. 

Beads.  1.  (Com.)  The  waste  rock, 
packed  in  excavations  from  which 
ore  or  coal  has  been  extracted. 
(Raymond) 

t.  The  barren  rock  which  incloses 
the  ore  on  every  side.  The  wall 
rock. 


iaall  (No.  of  Eng.).  The  small- 
est coal  which  passes  through  the 
screening  or  s^arating  apparatus. 
(Greeley) 


Bead-stroke  hammer.  A  power  ham- 
mer striking  an  uncushioned  or  in- 
elastic blow.     (Standard) 

Bead  water.  Standing  or  stiU  water, 
(Webster) 

Bead  weight  The  unrelieved  weight 
of  anything  inert  A  heavy  or  op' 
press! ve  burden.     (Webster) 

Beadwork.  Work  that  is  not  directly^ 
productive,  though  it  may  be  neces^ 
sary  for  -exploration  and  future- 
production  (Raymond).  Unfinished 
work. 

Beaf  ore.  (Derb.).  Grouge  containing 
small  grains  of  valuable  mineral. 
Considered  as  indicating  that  the 
main  or^KMly  is  not  far  awajr 
(Hooson) 

BeaL  1.  Plank  used  in  shaft  and  gal' 
lery  construction.  (Raymond) 
8.  A  board  or  plank  of  varying  dl' 
mensions.  In  Canada  it  is  a  board 
12  feet  long,  11  inches  wide  and  2i 
inches  thick;  in  England,  a  board 
not  exceeding  3  inches  thick  and  9 
inches  wide.     (Standard) 

Beal-end  (Bug.).  A  plank  less  thaor 
6  feet  long     (Standard) 

Bean  (Com.).  The  end  of  a  leveL 
(Raymond) 

Bebacie.  1.  A  great  rush  of  waterSr 
which,  breaking  down  all  opposing 
barriers,  carries  forward  the  broken 
fragments  of  rocks,  and  spreads 
them  in  its  course.  (Comstock) 
S.  The  breaking  up  of  ice  in  ft 
stream.  A  violent  dispersion  or  die* 
ruptlon.     (Webster) 

Be  Bavay  proeesi.  A  flotation  procesv 
invented  by  Auguste  J.  F.  De  Bavay 
in  1904,  in  which  a  freely  flowing 
pulp  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  a 
vessel  of  water,  where  advantage  iB 
taken  of  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  sulphide  floated.  A 
film  of  carbonate  on  the  sulphider 
from  weathering,  is  detrimentalr 
and  is  removed  by  soaking  the  ore 
in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  by  passing  carbon  dl« 
oxide  through  the  pulverised  wet 
ore,  or  by  friction.  In  the  original 
process  no  oil  or  add  was  dosed. 
Later  these  were  also  used.  (Lid- 
dell) 

B^bil  (Mex.).  Weak;  a  term  applied 
to  amalgam  when  very  fluid.  (Bg* 
leston) 

B^bris.  Rock  fragments,  sand,  earth, 
and  sometimes  organic  matter,  in 
a  heterogeneous  mass,  as  at  the  foot 
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of  a  cliff.  2.  The  silt,  sand;  and 
grayel  that  flow  from  hydraulic 
mines;  called  in  miner's  parlance, 
tailings,  slums,  and  sometimes 
slickens.  £fce  aZ«o  Tailings.  (Hanks. 
AUo  U.  S.  Mln.  Stat,  p.  940) 

Mbris  depoilts.  Refuse  from  hydrau* 
lie  mining  operations,  (U.  S.  Mia 
Stat,  p.  933-945) 

Becantation.  The  act  of  pouring  off 
a  liquid  so  as  not  to  disturb  a  sedi- 
ment or  precipitate.     (Webster) 

Beeanter.  1.  A  vessel  used  to  decant 
liquors  or  for  receiving  decanted 
liquors,  as  in  a  laboratory.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  An  apparatus  for  sorting  and 
classifying  tailings  from  gold-wash- 
ing operations. 

Beck.  The  platform  of  a  cage  upon 
which  the  cars  and  men  ride.  Gages 
are  occasionally  made  with  two, 
three,  or  four  decka    (Gresley) 

Beoken  itructwe.  A  series  of  great 
overthrust  folds  with  nearly  parallel 
and  horizontal  axial  planea  (Lieth, 
p.  117) 

Becking.  The  operation  of  changing 
the  tubs  on  a  cage  at  top  and  bot- 
tom of  a  shaft.    Caging.     (Gresley) 

Beck  molding.  Trimming  made  to 
match  cresting  or  ridging,  on  clay- 
tiled  roofs,  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  planes  of  a  roof 
which  has  a  flat  deck.     -(Rles) 

Beelaratory  statement.  In  practical 
mining  operations,  a  term  applied 
to  the  statutory  certificate  of  loca- 
tion and  is  a  notice  or  statement  of 
the  location,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mining  claim,  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  locator,  perform- 
ing, when  recorded,  a  permanent 
function,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the 
locator's  paper  title,  is  the  first 
muniment  of  such  title  and  is  con- 
structive notice  to  all  the  world  of 
its  contenta  (Gird  v,  California 
Oil  Co.,  60  Fed.  Rept.  p.  536;  Pe- 
ters V.  Tonopah  Mln.  Co.,  120  Fed. 
Rept,  p.  589;  Magruder  v.  Oregon, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  28  Land  Decisions,  p. 
m;  Pollard  v.  Shively,  5  Colorado, 
p.  312 ;  Metcalf  v,  Prescott,  10  Mon- 
tana, p.  284) 

Bedared  selling  price  (Aust).  The 
nominal  selling  price  of  coal  de- 
clared by  the  mine  owners  In  the 
NewcflKtIe  district  N.  S.  W.,  every 
September,  on  which  the  payment 
to  miners  is  based.     (Power) 


BecUnation.  The  angle  whlcb  the 
magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  geo- 
grnphical  meridian.  It  is  said  to  be 
east  or  west  according  as  the  north 
end  of  the  nee<lle  points  to  the  mat 
or  west  of  the  geographical  me- 
ridian. 

Bedinometer.  An  instrument  often 
self-registering,  for  measuring  or  re- 
cording the  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.     (Standard) 

Beoompose.  To  separate  .the  constitu- 
ent pafts  of;  to  resolve  into  the 
original  elements;  to  rot  or  decay. 
(Webster) 

Beoomposing  furnace.  A  furnace  used 
in  the  conversion  of  common  salt 
into  sulphate  of  soda,  aided  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.    (Century) 

Beeomposition.  The  breaking  up  or 
decay  of  compounds  into  simpler 
chemical  forms.    (Roy.  Com.) 

Beerepitate.  To  roast  or  calcine  so 
as  to  cause  crackling;  to  crackle,  as 
salt,  from  the  presence  of  moisture, 
when  heated.     (Webster) 

BecrepitatioB.  The  breaking  up  with 
a  crackling  noise  of  mineral  sub- 
stances when  exposed  to  heat,  as 
when  common  salt  is  thrown  upon 
the  fire.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Beeds  (No.  of  Eng.).  D4bris  or 
waste  thrown  upon  the  spoil  bank 
(dump).  (Gresley).  A  variation  of 
Deads. 

Beep.  1.  (Corn.)  The  lower  portion 
of  a  vein;  used  in  the  phrase  "to 
the  deep,"  i.  e.,  downward  upon 
the  vein.  (Raymond) 
S.  Workings  below  the  level  of  the 
pit  bottom  or  main  levels  extending 
therefrom.  3.  (Forest  of  Dean ; 
Lane.)  A  vein,  seam,  mine,  or  bed 
of  coal  or  ironstone.     (Gresley) 

Beep  coal  (Eng.).  0>al  seams  lying 
at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet  or  more  be- 
low the  surface.     (Gresley) 

Beep  leads.  Alluvial  deposits  of  gold 
or  tinstone  buried  below  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  soil  or  rock. 
(Duryee) 

Beep-level  (Trans.).  In  South  Africa, 
the  first  mining  properties  de- 
veloped from  the  surface  were 
estopped  from  trespassing  beyond 
their  side  lines  projected  down- 
ward. The  next  mine  on  the  dip 
of  the  lode  became  known  as  the 
*'deep-lever*  mine  or  "deep."  Jour,, 
Chera.,  Met  and  Min.  Soc.,  So. 
Africa,  vol.  14,  1914,  p.  361) 
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Beep  pit  (Eng.).  A  shaft  exceeding 
400  or  500  yards  in  depth.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Deep-slitker  (Aust).  A  tall  drinking 
glass ;  also  the  drink  it  contains,  so 
called  in*  fandfnl  allusion  to  the 
shaft  oif  a  mine.    (Webster) 

Beep-well  pump.  A  pomp  for  oil  wells, 
etc.     (Standard) 

Befletent  eoal  (Ark.)  Goal  more  dif- 
ficult to  mine  than  the  standard, 
and  for  which  the  miners  are  paid 
an  extra  price.     (Steel) 

Belltle&t  plaoe  (Aust).  A  working 
place  in  which  men  cannot  make  fair 
average  wages,  and  for  which  they 
are  given  extra  pay.     (Power) 

Beflaite  proportions  law.  One  of  the 
fundamental  chemical  laws  that  a 
chemical  compound  always  contains 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  pro* 
portions  by  weight  (Liddell).  Com- 
pare  Dalton's  law. 

Bellagrate.  To  burn;  burst  into 
flame;  specifically  to  bum  rapidly, 
with  a  sudden  eyolution  of  fiame 
and  vapor,  as  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  niter  thrown  into  a  red- 
hot  crudble.     (Oentury) 

Beflagrating  mixture.  Ck)mbustible 
mixtures  generally  made  with  niter, 
the  oxygen  of  which  is  the  active 
ingredient  in  promoting  their  com- 
bustion.    ( Oentury ) 

BeiLagration  globe.  A  large  glass  globe 
for  deflagration  experiments,  as 
burning  phosphorous  in  oxygen. 
(Webster) 

BeflagratloB  ipoon.  A  spoon  with  a 
long  vertical  handle,  used  in  defla- 
gration experiments.     (Webster) 

BeflatloB.  The  removal  of  loose  ma- 
terial by  the  wind,  leaving  the  rocks 
bare  to  the  continuous  attack  of  the 
weather.     (Webster) 

Befleotion  angle.  In  railroad  survey- 
ing, the  angle  formed  at  any  point  of 
a  curve  between  the  tangent  and  a 
chord  of  100  feet,  and  is,  therefore, 
one  half  the  degree  of  curve. 

Befloeoulating  agent.  An  agent  which 
produces  deflocculation,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  alkalis  in  certain  concen- 
tration, and  which  therefore  hin- 
ders settling.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
vol.  101,  p.  431)      • 

!Mooeulation.  A  relative  term  op- 
posed to  flocculation,  tohioh  tee. 
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Beformatlon  of  reeki.  1.  Bestrictefflj^ 
distortion  of-  rock  masses  by  pres- 
sure, evidenced  by  foliation,  mutual 
indentation  of  pebbles  in  conglom- 
erate, distortion  of  fossils,  stylo- 
lites,  etc  (Standard) 
%,  Any  change  in  the  original  jshapt 
of  rock  massea  Folding  and  fault- 
ing are  coknmon  modes  of  defori^aa- 
tion.     (Ransome) 

Begradatlon.  The  general  lowering  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  by  erosive 
processes,  especially  by  the  removal 
of  material  through  erosion  and 
transportation  by  flowing  water. 
(La  Forge) 

Begrade.  To  wear  down  by  erosion. 
(Webster) 

Begree.  A  division,  space,  or  interval 
marked  on  a  mathematical  or  other 
Instrument,  as  on  a  thermometer. 
(Webster) 

Begree  of  eurve.  In  railroad  survey- 
ing, tliat  angle  subtended,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  curvature,  by  a  chord  of  100 
feet   It  is  twice  the  deflection  angle. 

Behne  filter  preis.  A  standard  plate- 
and-frame  filter  press,     (Liddell) 

Behydrate.  To  render  free  from  wa- 
ter.    (Webster) 

Bell  (Scot).  A  tool  for  unscrewing 
broken  rods  in  a  bore  hole.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Beister  table.  A  riffled  table  used  in 
ore.  dressing  in  which  the  angle  be- 
tween the  line  of  termination  of  the 
riffles  and  the  direction  of  motion 
is  not  BO  acute  as  in  the  Wilfley. 
It  is  also  wider  and  shorter.  The 
top  is  rhomboldal.     (Liddell) 

Be  Jar  reipaldado  (Peru).  To  leave 
valuable  ore  in  the  wall -rock. 
(D  wight) 

Belay  electrlo  blasting-oap.  A  detonat- 
ing device  with  a  delay  element  be- 
tween the  priming  and  detonating 
composition.  It  detonates  about  one 
or  two  seconds  after  the  electric  cur- 
rent has  passed  through  the  bridge. 
They  are  made  in  two  kinds — ^first 
and  second  delay — and  are  used  in 
connection  with  regular,  waterproof 
or  submarine  electric  blasting-caps 
for  blasting  in  tunnels,  shafts,  etc., 
where  it  is  desirable  to  have  charges 
fired  in  succession  without  the  neces- 
sity of  the  blaster  returning  between 
shots.     (Du  Pont) 
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JkHKf  «lMtrie-lg]ilt«r.  An  «lectrlctl 
device  vsiiig  fuse  as  the  delay  ele- 
ment by  which  it  le  poasible  with  the 
nae  of  a  blasting  cap  on  each  fuse 
to  detonate  a  number  of  charges  in 
sncoession.     (Da  Pont) 

IMesdte.  A  chloritic  mineral  of  scaly 
or  short  flbroiis  appearance  filling 
cavities  or  seams  in  basic  igneous 
rocks.    (Dana) 

IML  X  (Forest  of  Dean,  Lane)  A 
vein,  seam,  or  bed  of  coal  or  iron- 
stone.   (Gresley) 

i.  (Eng.  and  Scot)  A  thing  which 
has  been  dug;  a  mine;  a  quarry;  a 
pit     (Webster) 

Selfman  (Eng.).  A  miner  or  work- 
man in  a  stone  quarry.     (Webster) 

SeUqueieent  (Capable  of  becoming 
liquid  by  the  absorption  of  water 
trcm  the  air.     (Standard) 

IMivery  drift  (Eng.).  A  drift  or  adit 
driven  fronf  low  ground  into  the 
shaft  to  receive  water  pumped  from 
a  lower  lev^  Also  called  Off-take 
drift    (Q.  (X  Oreenwell) 

MDealte.  A  name  proposed  by  BrQg- 
ger  for  an  intermedlkte  group  of  ef- 
fusive rocl^,  between  the  dacltes 
and  the  liparites  (rhyolites).  The 
name  is  derived  from  Dellen,  Hel- 
singland,  Sweden.  Compare  Tosca- 
nita     (Kemp) 

IMprat  method.  See  Overhand  stop- 
ing. 

Delprat  prooesi.  Bee  Potter-Delprat 
process. 

Selta.  An  alluvial  deposit  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  (Webster).  Usu- 
ally more  or  less  triangular  in  form. 

DeltafleatloiL  The  process  of  forming 
a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
(Century) 

Deltaie.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
dielta.  S.  Having  or  forming  a  delta. 
(Oentury) 

IMtaio  depoiiti.  Sedimentary  deposits 
laid  down  in  a  river  delta.  (Ran- 
some) 

Delta-metaL  A  non-rust)ng,  copper, 
sine,  and  iron  alloy  resembling 
Aich*s  -  metal  and  sterro  -  metal. 
(Standard) 

MItoid  dodeeahedrott.  An  isometric 
form  of  12  faces,  each  a  quadri- 
lateral, distributed  as  determined  by 
Une  tetrahedral  type  of  symmetry 
(Dana),.  Sometimes  called  Delto- 
hedron* 


Seaa  (Sp.).    1.  Timbers;  laggiaCi 
A  dry-stone  walL    t.  (Oolouk). 
side  of  a  ground  sluice.     (Halse) 

Deaagnetlae.    To  deprive  of  magnede 
polarity.    (Oentury) 


Bemar  (Sp.  Am.).    To  timber;  to 
struct  the  sides  ei  ^hann^^  and 
sluices.    (Lucas) 

Deaaila  (Hex.).  Unoccupied  ground 
between  two  mining  concessions,  leoB 
than  one  perim^enola  in  extent. 
(Dwight) 

Bemenge  proeeii.  A  process  of  hard- 
ening the  face  of  a  steel  ingot  by 
carburlzing  one  side  in  the  easting 
mold.    (Standard) 

Bemurrage.  A  charge  for  the  deten- 
tion of  railway  cars  over  a  certain 
period  allowed  for  loading  or  un* 
loading. 

Bendrlform.  Resembling  a  tree;  wt- 
borescent;  dentritic  (Century). 
Said  of  certain  minerals. 


Bendrite.  1.  A  branching  figure 
sembllng  a  shrub  or  tree,  produced 
on  or  in  a  mineral  or  rock  by  tbe 
crystallization  of  a  foreign  mineral, 
usually  an  oxide  of  manganese,  as  in 
the  moss  agate;  also  the  minml  or 
rock  80  marked. 

2.  A  crystallised  arborescent  form, 
as  of  gold  or  silver;  an  arborisa- 
tion.    (Webster) 

Bendritie.  Branching  like  a  tree ;  said 
of  minerals,  as  crystallized  gold. 

Bendroid.    Dentritic;  arborescent 

Benouaoe  (Mex.).  To  offer  for  rec- 
ord, legal  notice  of  a  claim  for  m 
mining  concession,  covering  a  de- 
scribed area,  the  mining  rights  of 
which  are  held  by  the  govemment 
(Webster).    See  also  Denunda. 

Beniimeter.  An  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  or  rela- 
tive density  of  a  substance.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Bensity.  1.  The  ratio  of  the  mass  of 
any  volume  of  a  substance  to  the 
mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  some 
standard  substance.  For  liquids  and 
solids  the  standard  substance  is  wa- 
ter.    (Webster) 

8.  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close^ 
or  compact  S.  The  quantity  of  dec- 
tridty  per  unit  of  'W>lume  at  a  point 
in  space,  .or  the  quantity  of  ^ec- 
tridty  per  unit  of  area  at  a  point 
on  a  surface.  ,  (Coitury) 

Benudaei6a  (Sp.).  Denudation  or  ero- 
sion.   (Halse) 
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«toti<a.  1.  The  wa«iilnc  down  of 
mteee  depoolts  bo  as  to  lay  liare 
vndertying  formatloiia.  Thia  waab- 
log  away  In  one  place  la  associated 
wltii  the  Idea  of  deposition  in.  an- 
other. (Boy.  Com.) 
t.  In  SBolo^,  the  same  as  erosion, 
although  there  has  been  an  effort 
by  some  to  restrict  t|ie  term  to  the 
•tripping  away  of  oyerlylng  material 
from  some  pftrtlcnlar  rock  or  snr* 
face.    (Ransome) 

Hemude.  To  wear  away  or  remove 
overlsring  matter  from  and  so  ex- 
pose to  view,  as  underlying  rocks. 
(Standard) 

Hemaded.  In  geology,  recks  exposed 
by  the  action  of  denadation.  (CJen- 
tnry) 

Hemiiaeia  (Sp.).  1.  In  Mexico  and 
Spanish  America,  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings by  which  a  person  claims 
and  secures  the  right  to  a  mine 
which  he  has  discovered,  or  one  the 
title  to  which  has  been  lost  or  for- 
feited by  the  neglect  of  the  owner 
to  work  it,  or  by  his  having  violated 
the  mining  ordinances.  8.  A  simi- 
lar Judicial  proceeding  by  which 
waste  or  abandoned  lands  may  be 
preempted.     (Century) 

Heauneiador  (Mex.).  The  denouncer 
of  a  mine.     (Halse) 

HenuaeiamieBto  (Sp.).  In  mining,  the 
act  of  giving  formal  notice  of  a 
dalm ;  also,  the  claim  itself.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Heauaeiante  (Ck)lonL).  The  denouncer 
of  a  mine  or  claim;  a  claimant 
(Halse) 

nsmuneiar  (Sp.).  To  denounce.  To 
give  informatioii  that  a  mine  is 
forfeited  for  being  insuffioiently 
worked,  or  for  a  violation  of  some 
condition  which  imposes  that  pen- 
al^. This  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  giving  notice  of  a  discovery,  for 
the  purpose  of  registry.     ( Raymond) 

HeauAoio  (Mex.).  Denouncement;  the 
act  of  applying  for  a  mining  conces- 
sion under  the  old  mining  laws. 
(Dwight) 

Bepartameato  (Sp.).  Department;  a 
province,  district  or  subdivision  of 
m  coun^.     (Halse) 

Bofemdlente  (Mex.).  An  inferioif  of- 
floer  or  clerk.    (Halse) 

JPepMsgiBBtor,  or  separator.  An  instm- 
aent  used  in  the  refining  of  petro- 
Isom  to  arrest  the  oil  mechanically 
carried  over  by  the  vapor.  (Mit- 
Mkis) 


B^pletloa.  The  act  of  emptying;  ve- 
dudng  or  exhausting,  as  the  oeple- 
tion  of  natural  resources  ((Sn- 
tnry).  In  mining;  (EpedllcaHy  said 
of  ore  reserves.  ... 

Sepoiit  1.  Anything  laid  down.  ITor- 
merly  applied  to  (snspoided)  matter 
left  by  the  agency  of  water,  but  now 
made  to  include  also  mineral  matter 
in  any  form,  and  precipitated  by 
chemical  or  other  agencies,  as  the 
ores,  etc  in  veins.:  (Wlnchell) 
8.  The  term  mineral  deposit  or  ore 
deposit,  is  arbitrarily  used  to  desig- 
nate a  natural  occurrence  of  a  use- 
ful mineral  or  ore  In  sufficient  ext^t 
and  dcjgree  of  concentration  to  invite 
exploitation.     (Raymond) 

Bepoiitiott.  1.  The  process  of  natural 
accumulation  of  rock  material,  as 
when  thrown  down  or  collected  in 
strata  by  water,  wind,  or  volcanic 
action:  also  material  thus  deposited. 
<)pposed  to  denudation.  (Standard) 
8.  The  precipitation  of  mineral  mat- 
ter from  solution,  as  the  depoHtion 
of  gate,  vein  quarts,  etc. 

Dep6tito  (Sp.).  1  A  deposit  generally 
'  sedimentary;  a  synonym  of  yod- 
miento;  D,  de  metal^  an  ore  deposit; 
D.  de  mineraletf  a  mineral  deposit 
t.  Cistern  or  tank.  S.  (Mex.)  An 
ore  bin.  4.  DepoHto$  (Mex.). 
water  collected  In  old  workings. 
(Halse) 

Depp  (Derb.).  The  continuance  of 
ore  with  depth.     (Mander) 

Depreelatioa.  The  loss  in  the  value  of 
physical  property  due  to  use.  or 
otherwise,  which  cannot  b^  made 
good  by  current  repairs.  (E.  R 
Skinner,  p.  140) 

Depreelatioa  fund.  A  fund  set  aside 
to  replace  a  piece  of  depreciable 
property  when  It  Is  worn  out  (B. 
B.  Skinner,  p.  ISO) 

DepresiioB.  1.  A  lowering,  sinking  or 
diminution.  8.  The  angular  dis- 
tance of  an  object  beneath  the  horl- 
eontal  plane  that  passes  through  the 
observer.  Used  in  surveying: 
(Webster) 

Deputy.  1.  (No.  of  Bug.)  A  man  who 
fixes  and  withdraws  the  timber  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  a  mine,  and  who 
attends  to  the  safety  of  the  roof  and 
sides,  builds  stopping,  puts  up  bract- 
ticing,  and  looks  after  the  safety  of 
the  miners.  9.  (Mid.)  An  under- 
ground official  who  looks  afteir  gen- 
eral safety  of  a  certain  number  of 
stalls  (rooms)  or  of  a  district  but 
who  does  not  set  the  timber  himself 
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although  he  has  to  see  that  it  la 
properly  done.    (Greeley) 
S.  A  mine  boas.     (Roy) 

Deputy  overman  (Newc).  The  man 
who  lays  the  plates  and  sets  the  tim- 
ber for  the  miners,  and  has  charge 
of  a  portion  of  the  mine.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Deputy  sarreyor;  XlBeral  larreyor. 
A  person  appointed  by  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  United  States  to 
make  proper  surveys  of  lode  or 
placer  mining  claims,  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  a  patent  (U.  8.  Min. 
Stat,  p.  677-t»l) 

Deputy  sygtem  (No.  of  Bug.).  The 
plan  of  having  all  the  timbering  in 
working  places  performed  by  spe- 
cially appointed  d^uties  (Qrealey). 
Bee  also  Deputy. 

DerbyUte.  A  mineral,  composed  of 
antimonate  and  titanate  of  iron,  oc- 
curring in  black  orthorhombic  ciy- 
stals.     (Dana) 

Derbyshire  spar;  Derby  spar.  Flud- 
rite,  found  abundantly  in  Derby- 
shire, Eng.  (Chester).    Fluorspar. 

Derecho    (Sp.).     1.  Law;   equity.     8.* 
Derechot;    taxes;    dues;    customs. 
(Halse) 

Derivative  reeks.  Rocks  derived  by 
erosion  or  comminution  from  exist- 
ent rocks  or  rock  material,  as  a  sedi- 
mentary rock  and  volcanic  tufa. 
(Standard) 

Derrame  de  veta  (Sp.).  Fragments  of 
ore  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  country  near  the  lode.     (Lucas) 

Derribar  Sp.).  To  break  ground. 
(Halse) 

Derrick.  1.  The  framework  or  tower 
over  a  deep  drill  hole,  such  as  that 
of  an  oil  well,  for  supporting  the 
tackle  for  boring,  hoisting  or  low- 
ering. 8.  Any  of  various  hoisting 
apparatus  employing  a  tackle  rigged 
at  the  end  of  a  spar  or  beam.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.    (Gom.)     A    digger;    a    miner. 
(Pryce) 

Derrick  car.  A  wrecking  car  fitted 
with  a  derrick  or  crane.    (Webster) 

Derrick  crane.  A  crane  in  which  the 
top  of  the  post  is  supported  by  fixed 
stays  in  the  rear  and  the  jib  is  piv- 
oted like  the  boom  of  a  derrick. 
(Century) 

Derrieking.  Operating  like  a  derrick, 
as  regards  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  jib.    (Webster) 


Derreeado  (Mex.).  A  mine  in  whtcb 
the  workings  have  caved.     (Halse) 

Demimbe.  1.  (Ck>lom.)  A  land  slip, 
t.  (Peru)  A  small  and  narrow 
mountain  pass.    (Halse) 

Deiaguador  (Sp.).  A  water  pipe; 
drain.    (Dwlght) 

Detaguar  (SpJ.  To  drain;  to  pump; 
to  unwater.    (Lucas) 

DetagAe  (Max.).  Un watering;  mine 
drainage.    (Dwight) 

Deiamparar  (Sp.).  To  abandon,  as  a 
mine.     (Halse) 

Desanehar.  1.  (Sp.).  To  undercut  8. 
P,  la  veia  (Mex.),  to  take  down  the 
uott  wall  of  a  vein  and  leave  the 
lode  for  subsequent  extraction.  To 
gouge.     (Halse) 

Deiaplovar  (Peru),  In  the  paHo  proc* 
ess,  to  restore  mercury.     (Halse) 

Deiareaar  (Colom.).  To  clear  away 
the  poor  sand,  as  in  placer  minini^ 
(Lucas) 

Detativar  (Sp.).  To  free  a  mine  from 
rubbish  or  waste.     (Yel.) 

Detasogadera  (Sp.  Am.).  A  receptacle 
for  the  condensed  quicksilver  result- 
ing from  the  roasting  operation. 
(Halse) 

Desbocane  el  barreao  (Peru).  To  re- 
main (as  a  drill  hole)  practically 
intact  after  firing.     (Dwight) 

Desbordar  (Mex.).  1.  To  stope  under- 
hand. 8.  To  rob  mide  pillars. 
(Dwight) 

Desborde  ( Mex. ) .  An  underhand  stope. 
(Dwight) 

Descapotar  (Sp.  Am.).  To  dear  away 
a  capping.    (Lucas) 

Deicargadora  (Mex.).  A  discharging 
tank,  from  which  the  slimes  are  run 
off  last     (Egleston) 

Deieargar  (Sp.).  1.  Literally,  to  un- 
load; D.  un  homo,  to  tear  down  a 
furnace.  (Dwight) 
8.  (Olom.)  To  take  away  stones 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  washing 
of  gold-bearing  sands.     (Halse) 

Deteargue  (Mex.).  The  last  ingot  re- 
duced in  a  smelting  furnace. 
(Rrockwell) 

Deicention-theory.  The  theory  that 
the  material  in  veins  entered  from 
above.     (Raymond) 

Deicloisite.  A  vanadate  of  lead  and 
sine,  found  only  In  the  oxidised 
parts  of  veioa.    (U.  S.  Qeoh  Surv.) 
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9«wofoIlmr  (Colom:).  To  tak«  a^way 
tii«  upper  part  of  a  vein.    (Halse) 

Heseottradoree  (Sp.)*  Men  employed 
la  taking  down  any  fragment  which 
may  remain  after  blasting.  (Mln. 
Jenr.) 

JMeriptlTd  mineralogy.  That  branch 
of  mineralogy  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal pnqpertiea  of  minerals  (Gen- 
tnry) 

BeteabridoBa  (Mez. ) .  I>i8c6Tery-mine ; 
first  mine  in  a  district,  or  on  a 
mineral  deposit     (Dwlght)* 

Besoubrir  (Sp.).  To  discover,  as 
mines.    (Halse) 

Baseeho  (Hez;).  1.  The  loss  of  mer- 
cury through  chemical  reactions 
dnHng  amalgamation.  t.  Lead- 
dross.  S.  Assay  waste.  (Dwight) 
4.  Very  low-grade  or  poor  ores.  5, 
Bubbi^  ,  f^m  mines ;  waste  rock. 
(Halse) 

Hctsnelelar  (Golom.).  To  work  the 
lode  between  two  adits.     (Lucas) 

Ssssagraaar   (Mez4<     To  throw  out 
I  of  gear.     (Dwight)' 

Baseidodar  (Sp.).  To  separate  clay 
from  any  mineral  or  ore.     (Halse) 

Hesert  rat  (West  u:  8.).  A  prospec- 
tor, especially  one  who  works  and 
lives  in  the  desert,  or  who  has  spent 
much  time  in  arid  regions.  The 
•ftame  is  derived  fTMh  a  small  rodent 
coAmion  throughout  much  of  tiie 
•  Great  Basin  and  Southwestern 
United  States. 


(Sp.  Am.).     To  get  out 
tiie  fine  gravel  or  dirt     (LudeiS) 

tedooate.    To  dry  up;  to  depriye  or 
^flszhaust  of  moisture;,  to  preserve. by 
drying.     (Webster) 

Besleeator.  A  short  glass  Jar  fitted 
with  an  air-tight  cover  and  contain- 
ing Boaie  desftocatiiig  substance  as 
calcium  chloride,  atwve  whidi  is 
placed  the  material  to  be  dried,  or 
preserved  from  moisture.  (Web- 
Bter) 

Besierto  (Ifez.).    Desert     (Dwight) 

BeptUeoalse.  To  free  from  silicon  or 
any  of  Its  compounds.     (Oentury) 

BesllTerlsatlon.  The  process  of  sepa* 
rating  sUver  from  its  alloys.  (Ray- 
mond) 

BesUverialng  kettle.  A  circular  kettle 
8  to  4  feet  deep  used  for  the  desil- 
wrimtlon  of  base  bullion.  (Hof- 
mao^  p.  4B1) 


Desfitimtente  (Mex.).  The  abandon- 
ment of  a  mining  claim.  (Dwight) 

]>etlave  (Sp.  Am.).    Tailings.  (Lucas) 

Deslisarse  el  asoque  (Peru).  The 
flouring  of  mercury.     (Dwight) 

Beimeausable  (Sp.).  Friable  ore. 
(Halse) 

Deimine.    See  Stilbite. 

Desmontar  (Ck)lom.).  To  r^ove  over> 
burden;  to  strip.    (Halse) 

Benaonte  (Oolom.).  The  superficial 
layer  above  the  auriferous  gravel. 
(Halse) 

Desmoates  (Mez.).  Poor  ores. 
(D?7ight) 

Beimoronot   (CJolom.).     Surface  dam- 
.  age  caused  by  mine  workings,  for 
which  the  operator  has  to  pay  dam- 
ages.    (Halse) 

Deimorro  (Mez.).  Furnace  barrings. 
(Dwight) 

Deimotlte.  A  banded  contact  rock  de- 
veloped from  shales  and  slates  by 
intrusions  of  diabase,  dnnpare 
Spilosite  and  Adinole.     (Kemp) 

Iteialvel  (Mez.).  Difl^erence  in  a  level. 
(Dwight) 

Hespaohardorei  ( Mez; ) .  Men  employed 
in  filling  manta»  with  ore.    (Halse) 

Despaoho  (Mez.).  1.  An  office.  S.  A 
commission,  warrant,  or  patent 
(Halse) 

X>etpajar  (Mez.).  To  remove  waste 
rock  by  concentration.     (Dwight) 

Betpaje  (Mez.).  Waste  from  a  concen- 
tration plant     (Dwight) 

Sespeaia  (Mez.).  1.  A  storeroom  for 
provisions.  8.  A  well-secured  room 
for  keeping  rich  ore.    (Halse) 

Detperdleloi  (Sp.).   Tailings.  (Lucas) 

Detpllado  (Sp.).  1.  The  removing  of 
pillars.     (Halse) 

Deipilar;  Seipilarar  (Mez.).  To  rob 
a  mine;  to  remove  pillars.    (Halse) 

Desplatar  (Sp.).  To  desilverlse.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Betpoblado  (Mez.).  Ore  with  much 
ganguob    (Dwight) 

Detpoblar  (Met.).  To  suspend  mining 
work.     (Dwight) 

• 

Seipueble  (Sp.).  Abandoning  the 
mine,  or  failure  to  keep  the  proper 
number  of  men  .at  woi^  (Mln. 
Jour.) 
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Hetqiilaeliar  (Pera).  To  take  down 
the  walls  of  a  lode  .(Halae).  See 
Bnaanchar,  2. 

Bettajero  (Mex.)%  A  contractor  for 
piecework.     (D?rlt^t) 

Bettajo.    1.  (Hex.)    A  contract ;  piece- 
work  as  distinguished  from  time- 
work.     (Dwlght) 
8.  (Peru)    An  open  cut    (Halse) 

Beitranoar  (Golom.).  To  remoYe  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  the  unwater- 
ing  of  mines.    (Ealse) 

Bestmctional.  Pertaining  to  destruc- 
tion or  shaped  by  destructive  forces, 
as  In  geology,  a  plain  which  has 
been  formed  by  erosion.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Destmctlve  dlstlllatioB.  The  process 
of  heating  an  organic  compound  In 
a  closed  vessel,  without  access  of 
air,  and  collecting  the  products 
( Nlcholls ) .  A  process  of  distillation 
In  which  hydrocarbon  molecules  are 
broken  down.  Thus  Illuminating 
gas  Is  a  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coaL  Also  called  Dry 
distillation,  and  Cracking. 

Scsuing  (Oom.).    See  Dlssulng. 

Deiulphnrisatioa.  The  removal  of  sul- 
phur from  sulphide  ores.  ,  (Ray- 
mond) 

Seiulphurize.  To  free  from  snlphut; 
to  remove  the  sulphur  from  an  ore 
or  mineral  by  some  suitable  process, 
as  by  roasting.    (CSentury) 

Besvoloaaarte  (O>lom.).  To  be  cov- 
ered by  a  landslide ;  to  be  destroyed 
or  demolished,     (fialse) 

Betaohlng  hook.  A  self-acting  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  setting 
free  a  winding  rope  from  a  cage 
when  the  latter  is  raised  beyond  a 
certain  point  In  the  headgear;  the 
rope  being  released,  the  cage 
remains  suspended  in  the  frame. 
(Steel) 

Determinative  mineralogy.  That 
branch  of  mineralogy  which  com- 
prises the  determination  of  the  na- 
ture, eomposltion,  and  classification 
of  minerals,  by  means  of  physical 
tests,  blowpipe  or  wet  analjrses,  and 
the  examination  of  the  crystallog- 
raplilc  and  the  optic  pr(^;)ertiea. 
(La  Forge) 

Detoaador  (Sp.).  Fulminating  cap; 
detonator.     (Lucas) 

Betoaate.  1.  To  cause  to  explode  with 
a  sudden  loud  report  t.  To  explode 
suddenly  with  a  load  report  (Stand- 
ard) 


Betenatlnc  fus-  A  ftase  conalrtlng  of 
high  ei^lesl^e  that  flies  the  ciuff«s 
without  the  assistance  of  any  otiier 
detonator.    (Bowles) 

Beteaatimg  gas.  A  mixture  e<  twe 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  vol- 
ume of  oxygen  which  explodes  with 
a  loud  report  upon  ignition.  (W4^ 
ster) 

Betonatlag  powder.  Any  powder  or 
solid  substance,  which- when  heated 
or  struck  explodes  with  violence 
and  a  loud  r^;N>rt     (Webster) 

Betonatlag  primer.  A  primer  exploded 
by  a  fuse,  used  to  fire  high  explo- 
sives.    (Webster) 

BetonatloA.  The  very  sudden  change 
of  unstable  substances  from  a  solid 
or  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  with 
the  evolution  of  great  heat  and  ae^ 
companied  by  a  sudden  reoort 

Betonater.  A  term  used  to  Include 
blasting  caps,  or  any  device  used  for 
detonating  a  high  exploelve  (Da 
Font).  An  exploder,  percussion  cap^ 
or  primer. 

Betoaator  take.  A  endlometw  fitted 
for  making  explosions.     (Webster) 

Betrital  roek.  A  rock  made  up  of  tlie 
debris   of   other,  rock.      (Oentuiy) 

Betrttas.  A  general  name  for  lnco> 
herent  sediments,  produced'  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rocks  throng  tto 
various  geological  agencies.  The 
name  is  from-  the  Latin  for  "Worn.* 
Rock  waste.     (Kemp) 

Beuteregeaie.  Formed  from  piolo* 
genie  rocks.     (Standard) 

BevelepaMnt  1.  A  geological  term, 
applied  to  those  progressive  chapges 
in  fossil  genera,  and  spedes,  which 
have  followed  one  another  during 
the  deposition  of  tibe  strata  of  the 
earth.     (Roberts) 

t.  Work  done  in  a  mine  to  open  ntf 
ore  bodies,  as  sinking  shafts  and 
driving  levels,  etc.  (Skinner). 
'  Sometimes  used  aynonomously  Willi 
''annual  assessment^  work. 

Bevll  (Aust).  An  autoniatlc  ar- 
rangement for  detaching. a  set  of 
skips  from  the  main-and-tall  lopo 
haulage  system.  « (Power) 

Bevil'sdiee.  Cubes  of  limonits^pseodo- 
morph  aftet  pyrlte.     (Power) 

Bevitrifleatiea.  The  process  by  whlck 
glassy  rocks  break  up  into  ddhodto 
minerala  The  latter  are  usualljr 
excessively  minute  but  are  chld^ 
quarts  and  feldspar  (Kemp).  Tte 
change. from  a  glassy  to  a  crysta- 
line  state  after  solidification* 
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HcrMfaa.  In  tbe  ordinarily  afioeptad 
daaatHcatlon,  tbe  f oorfh  In  order  of 
age  of  file  perioda  oomiuiaed  In  the 
PaleoBC^  era,  following  the  Silnrlan 
and  aacoeeded  by  the  Oarbonifenms. 
Alao  the  system  of  strata  deposited 
at  that  time  (La  Fori^).  Soine- 
tlmea  called  the  Age  of  fishes. 

Bewar^Sedwood  proeess.  A  method  for 
cracking  petroleum  (1899)  by  the 
Qse  of  a  suitable  stiU  and  a  con- 
denser In  free  communication  with 
each  other,  i.  e^  without  any.  valve 
between  them,  the  space  in  the  still 
and  condenser  not  occupied  with 
liquid  being  charged  with  air,  car- 
bonic add  gas,  or  other  gas,  under 
the  required  pressure  and  the  con* 
dmser  being  provided  with  a  regu- 
lated outlet,  for  ,the  condensed 
liquid.  A  full  description  of  the 
process  is  contained  in  Sir  Bover- 
ton  Redwood's  standard  work  on  pe- 
troleum.    (Mltgakis) 

Oeweylite.  An  amorphous,  resinous, 
whitish  to  brown,  hydrous  magne- 
slan  silicate  mineral,  near  serpen- 
tine, but  with  more  water;  formula 
perhaps,  4MgO^SiOi.6HaO.    (Dana) 

Besaimg.    £f6e  Zur,  aUo  Dissuing. 

Mabaatlte.  A  chloritic  mineral  found 
lllllng  cavities  .in  basic  eruptive 
rocks,  like  basalt  and  diabase.  (Gen- 
tnry) 

JHabaMi  (Mex.).     Diabase.   (Dwight) 

IMabaie.  A  basic  Igneous  rock  usually 
occurring  in  dikes  or  Intrusive 
sheets,  and  composed  essentially  of 
plagiodase  fUdspar  and  auglte  with 
small  quantities  of  magnetite  and 
mpatlte.  The  plagioclase  forma  lath- 
shaped  crystals  lying  in  all  direc- 
tions among  the  dark  irregular 
ainglte  graina,  giving  rise  to  the  pe- 
cnliar  -diabasic  or  ophitic  texture, 
^iriiidi  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  the 
coarser^hiincd  occurrences  (U.  S. 
CksoL  Surv.) 

I>lal>ase  is  often  used  as  a  prefix  for 
doable  names,  as  dlabase-aphanite, 
dlabase-gabbro,  etc     (Ki^np) 

Mabase-porphyrtte.  A  porphyrite 
whose  groundmass  is  finely  crys- 
talline diabase,  and  whose  pheno- 
crysts  are  prevailingly  plagioclase. 
It  la  contrasted  with  au^te-porphy- 
tite,  whose  phenocrysts  are  prevail- 
tatgij  augite.     (Kemp) 


(Hex.).      1.  Rail-bender.      S. 
Kind  of  barrow  used  for  moving 
beavy  weii^ts.     (Dwight) 
a.  (Colom.)  A  llfUng  jack  or  screw. 
<Halse) 


JMadaie.  In  geology,  a  line  of  ree> 
tangular  fracture;  a  term  applied 
by  Daubrte  to  explain  the  fiict  that 
the  lines  of  weakness  in  the  earth'a 
surface  are  perpendicidar  to  one  an" 
other.     (Standard) 

MaelloaL  Groasing  a  fold,  as  a  dia- 
dinal  river.    (Webster) 

Diadoohite.  A  hydrated  ferric  phoa> 
phate  and  sulphate  mineral,  brown 
or  yellowish  in  color.     (Dana) 

Dlagenesis.  Recombination  or  rear- 
rangement, resulting  In  a  new  prod* 
uct,  as  in  the  formation  of  larger 
crystalline  grains  from  smaller  onea. 
(Webster) 

Uagoaal  Jolntt.  Joints  diagonal  to 
the  direction  of  cleavage.  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Diagonal  staple  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  shal* 
low  pit  sunk  in  a  sloping  or  diagonal 
direction  at  the  back  of  the  main 
beam  of  a  pumping  engine  and  in 
which  the  lever  beam  works.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Diagonal  stratlfleatiott.  Same  as  False 
bedding.  Current  bedding,  and  aUo 
Grossrbeddlng. 

Diagram  faetor.  A  numerical  coefll- 
cient  by  which  the  area  of  a  theo- 
retical indicator  diagram  must  ba 
multiplied  to  approximate  the  dia- 
gram obtained  from  the  indicator. 
(Webster) 

DiaL  1.  A  c^npass  fitted  with  iA$lbta, 
spirit  levels,  and  vernier,  for  mak- 
ing underground  surveys,  t.  To  sur- 
vey with  a  dial  and  chaiii.  See  Dial- 
ing.   (Orealey) 

Dialing;  DialUng.  The  operation  of 
making  a  survey  with  the  dlaL 
(Oresley) 

Diallage.  The  variety  of  monodinie 
pyroxene  which.  In  addition  to  the 
prismatic  <deavage8,.has  others  par- 
allel to  the  vertical  plnacolds.  Used 
also  as  a  prefix  to  many  rocka  con- 
taining the  mineraL    (Kemp) 

Dialyiii.  The  separation  of  crystal- 
loids and  colloids  In  solution,  by 
means  of  their  unequal  dlfPusioii 
through  certain  natural  or  artificial 
membranes.     (Webster) 

Diamagnetie.  Possessing  or  pertaining 
to  the  property  of  being  repelled  by 
a  magnet  and  of  tending  to  take  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic force.    (Webster) 

Diamaat  A  Bftlddle  Sngllsh  form  of 
spelUng  dUunond. 
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Siamiuite  (Sp.)«  Diamond;  D.  en 
brnio,  a  rou|^  diamond;  D.  neiw, 
a  bort    (Halse) 

iMairiond.  1.  ^  very  hard,  native  crys- 
tallized form  of  carbon,  0.  When 
pure  and  clear  it  is  nwd  as  a  gem 
(U.  S.  QedL  Snry.)*  Although  com- 
monly colorless,  is  sometimes  green, 
yellow,  brown,  blue,  or  black.  Bee 
aleo  Bort. 

8.  (Aust>.  A  pointed  wooden  or 
iron  arrangement  placed  between 
rails,  Just  before  a  curre,.  where 
skips  are  liable  to  be  derailed,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  mount  the  rails 
again.  If  the  skips  are  traveling  in 
one  direction  only,  the  diamond  is 
pointed  at  one  end,  if  traveling  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  same 
rails  both  ends  are  pointed.  (Power) 

Biamoad  ohliel.  A  cutting  chisel  hav- 
ing a  diamond  or  Y-shaped  point 
(Qresley) 

IMaaioBd  oatttng.  One  of  the  three 
pro^sses  by  which  diamonds  are 
prepared  for  use  as  ornaments  or  in 
the  jirts,  the  others  being  diamond 
cleaving  and  diamond  polishing. 
(Century) 

Piamoad  drill.  A  form  of  rotary  rock 
:  drill  in  which  the  work  is  done  by 
abrasion  instead  oC  percussion,  black 
diamonds  (borts)  being  set  in  the 
head  of  the  boring  tool  (Raymond). 
Used  in  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment work  where  a  core  is  desired. 

Btamoad  duit;  Biamoad  powder.-  A  fine 
dust  produced  in  diamond  cutting 
by  the  abrasion  of  two  stones  against 
each  other,     ((Century) 

Biamoad  groove.  A  groore  of  Y-sec- 
tion  in  a  rolL    (Raymond) 

Biamoad  hlteh.  An  interlacing  of 
ropes  forming  a  diamond  on  top  of 
the  pack.  Used  in  tying  a  pack  on 
an  animal.     (Webster) 

Biamoad  saw.    A  circnlar  disc  having 
'  diamonds  (or  diamond  dust)  set  in 

its  cutting  edge.    It  is  employed  for 

sawing  stone. 

Biamoad  spar.    Ck>rundum.     (Power) 

Biamoad  system  (Bng.).  Boring  or 
prospectlAg  for  coal  or  ore  with  dia- 
mond drills. 

Biamoad  tin.  Large  bright  crystals 
of  cassiterite.     (Power) 

Biamoad  wheel  A  wheel  made  of 
metal,  as  copper  or  iron,  and 
charged  with  diamond  powder  and 
•il»  used  in  grinding  gemsi 


Blaphaaeity.  The  state  or  quality  of 
allowing  light  to  pass  through. 
Used  in  describing  mineral.  Oon^ 
pa^e  Transparent,  Bemi-tranqwrent* 
Translucent,  and  Opaque^    (Dana) 

Bii^^haaous.  Allowing  light  to  show 
or  shine  through.    (Webster) 

Biaphortte.  A  mineral  like  freieslebe- 
nite  in  composition,  (PbJk&)sSUSu* 
or  6(Pb,Agt)8i2SbsSa,  but  ortho- 
rhombic  in  form.    (Dana) 

Biario'  ((Tolom.).  1.  The  daily  quan- 
tity of  amalgam  produced  by  a  mllL 
t.  The  mill  diary  or  record  of  hoifrs» 
tonnage,  etc    (Halse) 

Biaiohittic.  Derived  finom  a  larger, 
parent  igneous  mass,  but  differing^ 
thereftrom  in.  composition;  said  of 
certain  dikes  associated  with  igne- 
ous intrusions.  Gontrasted  with 
Aschistic.    (La  Forge) 

Bia«p«re.  An  aluminum  hydroxide 
mineral,  AlaO^HtO.    (Dana) 

Biastatic.  Pertaining  or  due  to  the 
movements  of  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce deformation  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face.    (Standard) 

Biaitrophe.  In  geology,  an  event  diar- 
acterieed  by  a  deformation  of  the 
earth's  crust.     (Standard) 

Biattrophism.  The  process  or  processes 
by  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
deformed,  producing  continents  and 
ocean  basins,  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains, flexures  and  folds  of  strata, 
and  faults.  Also,  the  results  of 
these  processes.     (Webster) 

Biathende.  Allowing  a  free  passage 
of  heat     (Webster) 

BiatoBt  A  minute  plant  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  siliceous  envelope. 
(Duryee) 

Biatemaoeeat  earth.  A  friable  earttiy 
deposit  composed  of  nearly  pure  ait- 
ica  and  ooosisting  essentially  of  the 
frustttles  of  the  microscopic  plants 
called  diatoms;  diatomite.  Some- 
times wrongly  called  infusorial 
earth,  which  <ee.    (La  Forge) 

Biatoade.  (Consisting  of  two  atoms  to 
the  molecule.  Bivalent  Having 
two  r^laceable  atoms  or  radicals* 
(Webster) 

Biatomite  (Eng.).  The  silica  of  di« 
atoms  dried  to  a  fine  powder  and 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyn% 
mite,  pottery  glaae,  etc  (StanA* 
ant)    4fti  ofto  Infusorial  earth. 
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Ufttomons,  Having  a  alngle.  distinct 
diagonal  deavage,  pB*  In  certain 
crystals.     (Webster) 

• 

Biatom  prlim.  A  prism  attached  to  a 
microscope  to  give  the  oblique  lUu- 
mination  for  obserring  very  fine 
markings.    ( Standard ) 

Matreme.  A  vent  occurring  In  a  sur- 
face fissure  in  volcanic  regions. 
(Daly.  p.  252) 

Ubhole  (Eng.).  The  lowest  part  of 
a  mine,  into  which  the  water  drains 
(Standard). '  A  sump. 

Mbujo  (Sp.).    A  drawing;  design  or^ 
draft.     (Halse) 

IMm  eoal  (Leic).  Layers  in  a  coal 
seam  which  naturally  break  or  split 
into  small  pieces  resembling  dice. 
(Oresley) 

Uoe  mineral.  A  WisocMisin  term  for 
small  cubic  galena*     (Power) 

Dieey  lode  (Ck)m.).  A  lode  possess- 
ing many  horizontal  Joints.  (Power) 

Uohroiim;  Pleoohrolim.  The  property 
of  exhibiting  different  colors  in 
different  directions  by  transmitted 
Ught     (Dana) 

nohroite.  A  hydrated,  aluminum-mag- 
nesium-iron  silicate  mineral,  Ha(Mg, 
Fe)4AlsSii«On.  Synonymous  with 
lolite  and  Oordietrite. 

Uehrofliiie.  (Tontaining  two  atoms  or 
equivalents  of  chromium.  (Web- 
ster) 

Otehroseope.  An  instrument  for  ob- 
serving pleochroism  In  minerals. 
(A  F.  Rogers) 

MidkiBionite.  A  green,  hydrous  phos- 
phate mineral,  chiefly  of  manganese, 
iron  and  sodium.    (Dana) 

Uelimie.  A  crystal  having  two  of  the 
three  axes  inclined  to  the  third  and 
perp^idicular  to  each  other.  (  Stand- 
ard) 

IMdymlnm.  A  supposed  element  an- 
nounced by  Mosander  in  1841.  The 
most  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  it  Is  a  mixture  of  two 
dements,  neodymium  and  praseo- 
dymium.    ( Gentury ) 

Bis.  1.  A  piece  of  hard  iron,  placed 
in  a  mortar  to  receive  the  blow  of 
a  stamp,  or  in  a  pan  to  receive  the 
friction  of  the  muller.  Between  the 
die  and  the  stamp  or  inullor  the  ore 
Is  crushed  (Baymond).    At  OluiMi^ 


Victoria,  it  is  calf ed  the  Staihp  bed. 
%  A  tool  used  for  cutting  threads, 
usually  at  one  passf^.  (^iat  'tttoe 
CJo.) 

Die-earth  (Bug.).  A  local  term  at 
Gbalbrook  Dale  for  the  Wenlock 
shale,  because  this  stratum  lies  be- 
neath all  the  mining  ground  of  the 
district — the  minerals  "dying  out," 
as  it  were,  at  this  stratum.    (Page) 

Dtehl  process.  A  modification  of  the 
cyanide  process  in  which  cyanogen 
bromide  is  added  to  the  leaching  so- 
lution.    (LiddeU) 

Diente.  1.  (Sp.).  A  tooth  or  cog;  D. 
de  fnurci4laff0,  stlbnite  in  cavities  in 
veins;  D,  de  perro  (Ck)lom.),  a 
crystallized  and  opaque  quarts  oc- 
curring in  geodea.  (Halse) 
2.  (Mex.)  Binding  stone  in  Mexi- 
can masonry.    See  Tiz6n.    ( Dwii^t ) 

Diesel  engine.  An  internal  combustion 
engine  in  which  only  air  is  dratm 
in  by  the  suction  stroke,  and  the  air 
is  so  highly  compressed  that  the 
heat  generated  ignites  the  fuel 
which  is  automatically  sprayed  into 
the  cyllnd^  under  high  pressure* 
(Webster) 

Die*stook.  A  contrivance  for  holding 
dies  used  in  screw  cutting  (Cen- 
tury).   Bee  Die,  2. 

Diirerenoe  of  potentiaL  The  difference  ' 
in  electrical  pressure  existing  be- 
tween any  two  points  tt  an  electri- 
cal system  or  between  any  point  of 
such  a  system  and  the  earth,  as  de- 
termined by.  a.  voltmeter,     ((jlark) 

DilTerentlal  totation.  The  floating  of 
one  flotatlve  mineral  only,  whe^ 
there  are  others  present  which  are 
ordinarily  flotativa  See  Selective 
flotation  and  Preferential  flotation. 
(O.  O.  Ralston,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines) 

Differential  pumplag  engine.  A  cmn* 
pound  direct-acting  pumping  en- 
gine, generally  of  the  horizontal 
class.  (Gresley) 

Differentiation.  The  process  or  proe> 
esses  whereby  cooling  magma  sepa* 
rates  into  rocks  of  diiJFetent  kinds,, 
usually  connected  by  gradations. 
(Ransoms) 

Diffraction.  A  modification  which  lii^t 
undergoes  in  passing  by  the  edges  of 
(^>aque  bodies  or .  through  narrow 
slits  or  in  being  reflected-  from 
ruled  surfaces,  in  which  the  rays 
appear  to  be  deflected  produdng 
fringes  of  parallel  lii^t  and  dark 
or  colored  bands.    (Webster) 
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MMwmi^  In  chflmistry,  material 
whlcbt  In  the  proceas  of  dialyala, 
has  dlifased  or  passed  through  the 
separating  membrane.     (Webster) 

IMg.  1.  To  mine  coal;  ai^Ued  to 
bltomlnous  workings  (Ohance).  See 
aUo  Gonge,  8. 

i.  To  excavate;  make  a  passage 
Into  or  through,  or  remove  by  tak- 
ing away  materlaL     (Oentory) 

Digger.  1.  One  who  digs,  as  a  miner ; 
a  seeker  of  gold.  A  tool  for  digging. 
(Webster)  . 

%,  A  man  who  Is  paid  by  the  ton, 
for  coal  produced.  A  miner  In  the 
4Strlcter  sense.  Originally  the  digger 
mined  or  undermined  the  coal.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  the  man  who 
merely  shoots  out  the  coal.  (Steel) 
9.  A  machine  for  rembvlng  coal 
from  the  bed  of  streams,  the  coal 
having  washed  down  firom  collieries 
of  culm'  banks  above.  (0.  and  BL 
M.  P.) 

IMggiag.       1.  Mining     operations     In 
coal  or  other  minerals,     (fiargls) 
%.  R^on;  locality;  quarters;  lodg- 
ing (Webster).   See  also  Diggings. 

JHggingt.  Applicable  to  all  mineral 
deposits  and  mining  camps,  but  in 
usage  in  the  United  States  applied 
to  placer  mining  only  (Raymond). 
See  also  Bar-DlgglngSL 

IMhadral.  Having  two  sides,  as  a 
figure;  having  two  faces,  as  a  crys- 
taL     (Century) 

IMhydrlte.  A  dark  emerald-green, 
hydrous  copper  phosphate,  Ou^iOi.- 
2X?u(0H)i.  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
the  monodlnlc  system.    (Dana) 

Hike.  L  A  long  and  relatively  thin 
body  of  Igneous  rock,  which,  while 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  has  entered  a 
fissure  in  older  rocks  and  has  there 
•chilled  and  solidified  (Oentury). 
JNot  to  be  confounded  with  vein. 
JUso  spelled  Dyke.  8.  A  channel  or 
ditch  made  for  water  by  digging. 
S.  A  bank  of  earth  or  stone :  a  levee. 
(Webster) 

JMkelet  A  small  oftehoot  or  apophysis 
from  a  dike.     (Standard) 

IMllae  (Com.).  To  sort  (tin  ore)  by 
washing  in  a  hand  sieve.  (Web- 
ster) 

milaer  (Com.).  A  fine  hair  sieve  for 
tin  ore.     (Century) 

milaiag;  Dilleagliing  (Corn.).  An 
operation  performed  in  tin  dress- 
ing upon  the  slimes  of  a  certain  part 
of  the  process.    It  is  likie  the  opera- 


tion of  panning,  only  perllmiuad 
with  a  si^e  having  a  dose  iialrdotii 
bottom,  and  in  a  kieve  of  water 
wlilch  receives  the  tailings  <xf  tbe 
process.     (Raymond) 

IMUy.  1.  (No.  of  Bug.)  A  ooontir- 
balance  mounted  upon  two  pairs  cf 
tram  wheels  by  means  of  which  tlia 
empty  tubs  are  carried  up  an  under- 
ground Incline  of  a  greater  inclina- 
tion than  1  in  8.  (Gresley).  A 
short  self-acting  incline  where  one 
or  two  tubs  are  run  at  a  time  (OL 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

2.  Any  of  various  vehides,  as  a 
light  wagon,  truck,  water  cart,  etc 
(Webster) 

Mlly  boy.  One  who  rides  a  dilly  or 
attends  it 

Mlsh  (Wales).  Inferior  coal  in  a 
thin  stratum;  cuUn.     (Qresley) 


Diluent  That  which  dilutes,  or 
more  fluid;  a  fluid  that  weakens 
the  strength  or  consistence  of  an- 
other fluid  upon  mixture.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Dilair  (Sp.).    To  dUute.     (Dwight) 

BiluvlaL  1.  Pertaining  to  floods^  S. 
Related  to  or  consisting  of  diluviiun. 
(Century) 

Diluvium.  1.  Sand,  gravel,  day,  etc, 
in  superfidal  deposits.  Bee  Drift,  6L 
According  to  some  authors,  alluviiun 
is  the  effect  of  the  ordinary,  and 
diluvium  of  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tion of  water.  The  latter  term  la 
now  passing  out  of  use  as  not  pre- 
dse,  and  more  specific  names  for 
the  different  kinds  of  material  are 
substituted.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
unsorted  and  sorted  deposits  <tf  the 
Glacial  period,  as  contrasted  with 
the  iater  water -sorted  alluviuna. 
ComfKire  Alluvium.     (Kemp) 

Dimeniion  stone.  Btone  that  is  quar- 
ried or  cut  in  accordance  with  re- 
quired dimensions.     (Ries) 

Dimension  work.  Masonry  consisting 
of  stones  whose  dimensions  are 
fixed  by  spedficatlon.     (Century) 

Dimetian  rook.  A  granitoid  and 
schistose  rock,  found  in  Wales  lower 
than  the  Arvonian.     (Standard) 

Dimorfo  (Sp.).  Dimorphous.  (Dwight) 

Dimorphism.  Crystallisation  in  two 
Independent  forms  of  the  same 
chemical  compound,  as  of  caldum 
carbonate  occurring  as  caldte  and 
aragonlte.    (Webster) 
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IlBivplilte.  An  orange-yeUiow  anenic 
tolplilde  mineral  that  is  obtained  as 
a  Tolcanlc  product,  and  is  closely 
related  to  orpiment     (Standard) 

IHaamita  (Sp.).  Dynamite.   (Dwlgfat) 

Maamo  (Sp.).    Dynama    (Dwight) 

JMaaattan.  In  the  nsage  of  many  Bu- 
ropean  anthorities,  the  oldest  of  the 
three  series  of  strata  comprised  in 
the  Garboniferous  system  in  Europe ; 
Lower  Carbonlferoos.  Equivalent  to 
the  MisBissippian  of  Nortti  America. 
Also  the  corresponding  epoch  of  geo- 
logic time.    (La  Forge) 

Maas  hriek.  A  refractory  brick*  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  sl^ca 
from  the  Dinas  day  in  the  Yale  of 
Neath,  England.     (Raymond) 

Maeral  (Sp.).  A  standard  of  weight 
equal  to  288  grains,  used  in  assay- 
ing.    (Halse) 

Blaero  (Sp.).  1.  Money.  8.  A  stand- 
ard weight  of  sLlver,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  dineralf  and  equal,  to  24 
grains,     (^alse) 

Mai^  (Eng.).  A  narrow  vall^  be- 
tween hilla     (Humble) 

Biag's  magaetis  separator*  An  ore 
separator  on  whidi  the  material  is 
fed  upward  by  a  yibrating  conveyor 
and  passes  through  successive  sones 
of  nmgnetic  separation.  These  sones 
are  covered  by  the  rims  of  rotating 
wheels  which  carry  secondary  mag- 
netsL  These  carry  the  magnetic  par- 
ticles out  of  the  fields,  are  demag- 
netized, and  drop  the  concentrate. 
(UddeU) 

IMaite«  An  inodorous,  tasteless,  frag- 
ile mineral  having  the  appearance 
of  ice,  but  with  %  yellow  tinge,  and 
very  soluble  in  ether  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide;  it  was  found  in  a  lignite 
deposit  at  Lunigiana,  Tuscany. 
(Bacon) 

Maky.  A'  small  locomotive  used  to 
move  cars  in  and  about  mines  and 
quarries.    (Bowles)  ' 

Biat  (Mid.).    See  Bate,  1. 

Uopside.  A  natural  calcium-magne- 
sium sUicate,  GaMg(SiO>)».  A  va- 
riety of  pyroxene.  (U.  S.  Gtool. 
Surv.) 

Moptase.  A  hydrous  silicate  mineral 
of  c^per,  H/:;uSi04.    (Dana) 

IHsilta  (Sp.).    Diorite.     (Dwight) 

Blsnte.  A  granitoid  rock  composed 
essentially  of  hornblende  and  feld- 
spar which  is  mostly  or  wliolly  pia- 
gioclase^  with  aoceasory  Uotlte  and 


(or)  augite.  Minute  grains  of  maf» 
netlte  and  tltanite  may  be  visible. 
Quarts  may  be  present  in  consider- 
able amount,  in  which  case  tlie  rode 
Is  called  quarts  diorite.  Quarts  di- 
orites  grade  into  tonalites  and 
odiorites.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Biorite  -  pocphyrlte.  A  porphyrit* 
whose  groundmass  is  a  finely  crys- 
talUne  diorite,  and  whose  pheno- 
crysts  are  prevailing  plagioclaae. 
It  is  contrasted  with  homblmde- 
porphyrlte,  whose  phenocrysts  are 
prevailingly  hornblende.    (Kemp) 

2Mp.  1.  The  angle  at  which  beds  or 
strata  are  inclined  from  the  hori- 
zontal, while  underlie  is  the  ani^e 
formed  between  a  vein  and  a  verti« 
cal  line.  The  first  is  a  geologist's 
term,  tibe  second  a  miner's.  (Roy. 
Ooul) 

t.  To  slope  downward  ftom  the  snr* 
face.  t.  (Eng.)  A  heading  or 
other  underground  way  driven  to 
the  deep.  4.  A  dip  entry,  dip  room, 
etc  A  heading  driven  to  the  foil 
rise  in  steep  rainea     (Gresjey) 

Dip  eompais.    See  Dipping  Cknnpass. 

Bip  out  In  cutting  out  blocks  of 
stone,  the  cut  which  follows  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  strike. 
(Bowles) 

Bip  entry.  An  entry  driven  down  htU 
so  that  water  will  stand  at  the  face. 
If  it  is  driven  directly  down  a  steep 
dip  it  becomes  a  slope  (Steel).  See 
otoo  Entry ;  aUo  Slope. 

Bip  fault    8^  Fault 

Bip-head.  A  heading  driven  down- 
ward on  the  dip  of  a  coal  seam. 
(Webster) 

Bip-head  leveiT  A  mine  level  connect- 
ing an  engine-shaft  (hoisting  shaft) 
with  the  rooms  or  chambera  (Stand- 
ard). The  main  level,  drift  or 
slope. 

Bip  Joint  A  vertical  Joint  about  par^ 
allel  with  the  direction  of  the  deav- 
age  dip  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.).  Bee 
dUo  Dip  slip. 

Bip  needle.     See  Dipping  compass. 

Bippa  (Oom.).  A  small  pit  sunk  on 
a  lode  to  catch  water;  a  pit  sunk 
on  a  bunch  ore.     (Duryee) 

Dipper  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  downthrow, 
or  a  fault     (Greeley) 

Bipper  dredge.  A  dredge  in  which  tiia 
material  excavated  is  lifted  by  a 
single  bucket  on  the  end  of  an  arm, 
in  the  same  planner  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary steam  shoveL    (Weatherbe) 
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Sipplaff.  1.  (WaM).  Same  as  Dip, 
8.  In  Scotland  It  is  called  a  dook. 
S.  In  ceramics,  tbe  process  of  coat- 
ing a  coarse  day  body  with  enamel 
or  dip  of  a  dne  quality  by  j^unglng 
tile  vessel  Into  the  Uquld  material 
for  <k>atlng.    (Century) 

IMypiBg  CMapais.  A  compass  having 
the  needle  fixed  to  swing  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  so  it  can  be  readily  de- 
flected by  magnetic  rocks.     (Weed) 

BIppiac  needle.    See  Dipping  compass. 

Dipi^le  (Bng.).    Same  as  Dip,  8. 

mp  shift.  The  component  of  the  shift 
(or  slip)  parallel  with  the  fault 
dip.     (Ltiidgren,  p.  122) 

BIp  tide;  laigh  side  (Scof.).  The  low- 
est side  of  a  room  or  wall.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Btp  ilip.  The  component  of  the  slip 
parallel,  with  the  fault  dip,  or  its 
projection  on  a  line  In  the  fault 
surfaioe  perpendicular  .to  the  fault 
strike.    (Llndgren,  p.  121) 

IMp-tlip  fault    £fe6  S^ault 

IMp  slope.    See  Becarpment  • 

BIp  split  A^  current  of  Intake  air  di- 
rected into  or  down  a  dip.  (Gree- 
ley) 

IMp  switch  (Ark.).  A  slant  or  piece 
of  track  connecting  the  back  entry 
or  air  course  of  a  dipping  coal  seam 
with  the  main  entry  or  gangway. 
(Steel) 

Bip  throw.  The  component  of  the  slip 
measured  parallel  with  the  dip  of 
tbe  strata.    (Llndgren,  p.  124) 

BfpataeiiSa  de  mineria  (Hex.).  A  lo- 
cal board,  formerly  elected  in  each 
district  for  the  admfiiistratlon  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  mining 
•  indusU7r  abolished  by  the.  Law  of 
1802  and  substituted  by  agenie: 
(Halse) 

Mpyr.    A  variety  of  scapoUte,  often 
.used  as  a  prdx  to  the  names  of 
rocks   ^hat    contain    the    mineral. 
(Kemp) 

Bique  (Sp.).  1.  A  mineral  dike.  8. 
Dam.    (Dwlght) 

Blreeeida  ( Sp. ) .  Oourse ;  direction ; 
strike.    (Halse) 

Mreet  draft  Having  a  single  direct 
flue;  applied  to  steam  boilers.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Mreet  triag.  .  The  combustion  of  coal 
effected  by  burning  directly  on  a 
grate.    (Ingalls,  p.  268) 

BIreetioa  of  strata.  The  strike,  or  line 
of  bearing.    (Hitchcock) 


BIreet  process.  A  process  which  yMds 
metal  fit  for  use  by  a  single  proc- 
ess from  the  ore.  The  direct  proc- 
ess for  malleable  Iron  Is  an  ancient 
method,  which  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  replaced  by  the  in- 
direct process  In  which  cast  iron  \m 
first  made.     (Wdtater) 

Birt  (Eng.).  1.  CJlay,  bind,  dr  other 
useless  waste  produced  In  mining. 
8.  (No.  of  Eng.)  Foul  air  or  fire 
damp.    (Gresley) 

S.  (Wisconsin  elnc  district)  Ore 
and  waste  as  broken  in  the  mines. 
4.  Auriferous  gravel,  wash,  or  pay 
dirt     (Skinner) 

8b  (Joplln,  Mo.)  Crude  lead-zinc 
ore.    The  concentrate  is  called  ore. 

Birt  band.  1.  A  band  of  d^rls-filled 
ice  alternating  with  clearer  ice  In  a 
glacier.  8.  See  also  Dirt  bed,  JL 
(Oldham) 

Birt  bed  (or  band).  1.  (Bng.).  A4hln 
stratum  of  soft,  earthy  material  In- 
terbedded  with  coal  se^ms.     (Ores- 

ley) 

2.  Old  soil  in  which  trees,  frag- 
ments of  timber,  and  numerous 
plants  are  found.    (Oldham) 

Birt  bing  (Scot).  A  d^rls  h)Sap 
(Barrowman).    A  waste  heap. 

Birt  fault.  An  area  of  crushed  coal, 
or  a  partial  or  total  replacement  of 
the  coal  by  a  soft  carbonaceous 
shale  or  slate  with  more  or  less  coal 
running  through  the  mass  in  thin 
stringers  (Chance).  Not  a  true 
fault 

Birt '  scraper.  A  road  scraper  or  a 
grading  shovel,  used  in  leveling  or 
grading  ground.     (Century) 

Birt  soratcher.  A  person  whose  duty 
It  Is  to  take  down  loose  rock,  clear 
away  dirt  and  perform  such  other 
like  work  as  requires  no  special 
skill  or  experience.  (KellyvlUe 
Coal  Co.  1^.  Humble,  87  Illinois  App.» 
p.  4S8) 

Birty  coal  (Scot).  A  coal  seam  with 
thick  partings  of  blaes  or  fire  clay ; 
a  v^y  ashy  coal.     (Barrowman) 

Biso.    See  Tappet. 

Bisoharge  olaok  (Scot).  The  delivery 
valve  of  a  pump.     (Barrowman) 

Discharge,  or  issue.  The  expulsion  of 
the  pulp  from  a  stamp-mill  mortar. 
It  is  also  used  to  designate  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom  of  the  scre^i 
to  the  top  of  the  die,  because  this 
figure  determines,  more  than  any 
any  other  factor,  the  rapidity  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  pulp.    (Bickard) 
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^;Mp«lml«ii»  t^Aoe  of.  According  to 
Posepny,  a  space  or  (opening  in  or 
between  rocks,  formed  by  deforma- 
tion of  th»  rocks.  Contrasted  with 
Space  of  dissolntlon.  (  La  Forge) 

IMaeeldaL  Having  the  form  of  a  disk* 
qnolt,  or  ordinary  biscnit     (Sloan) 

IMieoUth.  A*  dlscoldal  coccoUth. 
(Waster) 

Btioordaaoe.  In  geology,  a  lack  of  par- 
allelism between  contiguous  strata. 
(Standard).    An  onoonformlty. 

IMseordaBllBJeotion.-  An  igneous  mass 
Injected  across  bedding  planes. 
(Daly,  p.  (B) 

JMseerdani^ ;  stratifloatloa.  Unconform- 
able sttmtlflcation  (Hitchcock).  See 
mUo  IMscordance. 

JHseereiy  (Pac).  ^e  first  finding 
of  the  mineral  deposit  in  place  upon 
m  mining  claim.  A  discovery  is 
necessary  before  the  location  can 
be  held  by  a  valid  title.  The  open- 
ing in  which  it  is  made  is  called 
IMscovery  -  sliaft.  Discovery  -  thnnel, 
etc  (Raymond).  Bee  Mihe^  0,  for 
**  Discovery  of  a  mina" 

The  finding  of  mineral  in  place  as 
distinguished  from  float  rock  con- 
stitutes a  discovery.  (Book  t;.  Jus- 
tice Mining  Ck>.,  58  Fed.  Rept,  p. 
120;  Nevada  Sierra  Oil  Ck).  v.  Home 
Oil  Go.,  96  Fed.  Rept,  p.  676;  Sho- 
shone Biining  Ck>.  i^.  Rutter,  87  Fed. 
Bept,  p.  807;  Migeon  v,  Montana, 
etc,  R.  Co.,  77  Fed  Rept,  p.  249;  Mc- 
Shane  i^.  Kenkle,  18  Montana,  p. 
206;  44  Pacific,  p.  979;  U.  S.  Min. 
Stat,  p.  23 ;  pp.  66-70) 

IMseovery  elalm.  The  first  claim  in 
which  a  mineral  deposit  is  found,  and 
when  this  is  within  a  gulch  or  on  a 
stream  the  claims  are  simply  marked 
or  numbered  from  the  discovery 
daim  either  by  letters  or  figures  up 
or  down  the  gulch  or  stream.  Smith. 
V.  Gascaden,  148  Fed.  Rept,  p.  793) 

IMsfirate  (Sp.).  Exploitation  of  a 
mine;    Oltrat    de    D,,    stopes,    etc. 

IMsh.  1.  (Derb.)  A  rectangular  t>ox 
about  28  inches  long,  4  inches  deep, 
and  6  inches  wide  in  which'  ore  is 
measured.  8.  (Com.)  A  measure 
holding  one  gallon,  used  for  tin  ore 
dressed  ready  for  the  smelter.  (Cen- 
tury) 

t.  (Com.)  The  landowner's  or  land- 
lord's part  of  tiie  ore.  (Raymond) 
4.  (No.  of  Eng.)  The  length  or  por- 
tion of  an  underground  engine  plane 
nearest  to  the  pit  l>ottem,  upon 
wlilch  the  empty  tubs  (cars)  stand 
befknie  being  drawn  Inbyei.     (Ores- 

lear) 


Uih  plate   (Eng.).     A  plate  or  rail 
concaved  to  r^eive  the  front  wheeUi 
of  a  tub  to  secure  it  while  empty- 
.  ing.     (Webster) 

disintegration.  The  breaking  asundor 
and  crumbling  away  of  a  rock,  due 
to  the  action  of  moisture,  heat,  frost, 
air,  and  the  internal  chemical  re- 
action of  the  component  parts  of 
rocks  when  acted  iq>on  by  theM  sor- 
face  influences.     (Roy.  Ooul) 

DiilBtegrator.  A  machine  for  breaking 
coal  into  powder. 

MBk.  1.  A  flat  circular  plate  as  of 
metal  or  paper  (Webster) 
t.  The  protecting  plate  or  collar  on 
a  stamp  shaft  by  wlilch  the  cam  lifts 
the  sliaft  (Davies).  Bee  ei$o  Tap- 
pet 

Disloeaeidn  (Sp.).  A  fiault  as,  in  a 
vein.     (Dwight) 

Disloear  (Sp.).  To  displace;  to  fbult 
(Halse) 

IMilooatloB.  A  shifting  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  rock  on  either  side 
of  a  crack,  or  break.  It  may  be  up, 
down,  or  to  one  side.  Equivalent  to 
slip,  slide,  fault,  throw,  heave,  up- 
throw, downthrow,  trouble.  (Roy. 
Com.) 

Ditpertion.    In  optical  mineralogy,  the 

optical  constants  for  different  parts 

-  of  the  spectrum.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Bitpertoid.  A  body  that  has  been  dis- 
persedln  a  liquid.    (Rickard) 

Disphenoid.  In  crystallography,  a 
solid  figure  contained  by  eight 
isosceles  triangles.     (Standard) 

Diiplaeement  1.  The  word  ''displace- 
ment'* should  receive  no  techniod 
ipeaning,  but  is  reserved  for  general 
use;  it  may  be  applied  to  a  relative 
movement  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
fault,  measured  in  any  direction, 
when  that  direction  is  specified ;  for 
instance,  the  displacement  of  a 
stratum  along  a  drift  in  a  mine 
would  be  the  distance  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  stratum  meas- 
ured along  the  drift  The  word 
"dislocation"  will  also  be  most  use- 
ful in  a  general  sense.  (Lindgren, 
p.  119) 

8.  The  displacement  of  an  air  com- 
pressor is  the  volume  displaced  by 
the  net  area  of  the  compressor  pis- 
ton.    (A.  I.  M.  E^  Bull.  140,  p.  67) 

Diiplaeemeat,  hprisontaL  A  term  used 
by  Tollman  to  designate  Strike  Alipb 
u>Mch  aesL    (Tiliylgren,  p.  121) 
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JMiplfteemeAt,  aonuiL  A  term  oaed 
by  T(^man  to  designate  Dip  dip, 
which  tae.     (Lindgren,  pi.  121) 

IMtplaeemeBt,  .total.  A  term  uaed  by 
Bparr  and  ^man  to  designate  Slip, 
which  9ee.     (Lindgren,  p.  121) 

SIfpotal  (Scot).  The  quantity  of 
niineral  sold.    (Batrowman) 

JMimptiTe.  A  term  applied  to  that 
kind  of  force  exerted  by  an  explo- 
sive that  tends  to  shatter  the  rocdc 
into  fragments.     (Bowles) 

Uueeted.  Gut  by  erosion  into  hills 
and  valleyti  or  into  flat  upland  areas 
separated  by  valleys.  Applicable 
especially  to  plains  or  peneplains 
in  process  of  erosion  after  an  up- 
lift   (Ransome) 

IMtseetioB.  In  geology,  the  work  of 
erosion  in  destroying  the  ccmtiniiity 
of  a  relatively  even*sarfbce  by  cat^ 
ting  ravines  or  valleys  into  it  (Ban- 
some) 

JMitemliiated.  To  be  scattered  or  dif- 
fused through;  to  be  permeated 
with.     (Roy.  Com.) 

IHiieminated  depoilt  See  Dissemi- 
nated ore. 

BfttemlBated  ere.  Ore  carrying  line 
particles  of  metallic  minerals,  usu- 
ally sulphides,  scattered  through 
rock  or  gangue  matter,  and  without 
genetic  significance.  (Lindgren,  p. 
68) 

JMstociate.  In  chemistry,  to  resolve, 
through  variation  of  some  .physical 
condition,  into  simpler  substances 
that  are  capable  of  reuniting  to  form 
an  original  one.     (Ontury) 

Uisooiatioa.  The  act  or  process  con- 
sisting in  the  reversible  re-solution 
or  decomposition  of  substances,  with 
complex  molecules,  into  those  with 
simpler  ones,  when  produced  by  a 
variation  in  physical  conditions; 
also  the  state  resulting  from  such 
process.     (Ontury) 

Mifolation.  The  act  or  process  of 
dissolving  or  breaking  up.  A  sepa- 
ration into  component  parts.  (Web- 
ster) 

JMsiolntion,  ipaee  of.  According  to 
Posepny,  a  space  or  cavity  In  or  be- 
tween rocks,  formed  by  the  dissolv- 
ing away  of  rock  material.  C!)on- 
trasted  with  Space  of  discission. 
(La  Forge) 

BlssolvlBg  taak.  A  small  tank  used 
for  dissolving  solid  cyanide  and  pre- 
paring a  concentrated  solution. 
(Caennell,  p.  280) 


IHssilaff  (Oora.).  Oiittli«  emt  fSbm 
selvage  or  gouse  of  a  lode  to  flaelll- 
tate  the  extraction  of  orsi  (Bajr- 
mond).    Bee  eieo  Zor.  • 


IMitaaoe  blooks.  Wooden 
placed  In  between  the  main 
and  the  side  pomp  rods  fay  whl^  tii» 
proper  distance  between  them  Is  ad* 
Justed.    (Oresley) 

Bisthene.  Synonym  ftv  Kyanlts; 
sometimes  used  as  a  preflz  In  rock 
namesw    (Kenip) 

IMstUlate.  The  product  of  dlsHHatfcj^ 
as  petroleum  distillate; 

IMitlUatioB.  ViOatilisatlon,  foUoweA 
by  condensation  to  the  UQOld  statSL 
(Raymond) 

MstUlatlon  fonaee.  A  reverberaloty 
heating  fnmace  in  i^ilch  the  dMtfg^ 
Is  contained  In  1  dosed  vessel  anift 
does  not  come  In  contact  with  tbm 
flame.  It  has  a  oombustloo  diam* 
ber  in  which  the  gases  are  bnmed 
around  the  retorts  containing  sine 
ore,  the  retorts  resting  on  shaven 
inside  the  cliamber.  (Ingalls^  n. 
881) 

IMttlllatloB,  of  petrolevB.  The  pfoe- 
ess  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  th* 
crude  oil  in  order  that  Its  constit- 
uents may  pass  off  in  vapor,  and 
by  suitable  arrangements  sohaa 
quently  collected  In  the  form  of  % 
liquid.     (Mitzakis) 

DiitortioB.  The  act  of  distorting  or 
twisting  out  of  place,  or  out  ot 
shape.     (Hitchcock) 

DlftrlbntlYe  fkalt    See  Fault 

Diitrlbator.  1.  A  device  for  distribnt- 
Ing  the  diarge  when  dumped  lnt» 
blast  fumacet  (Willcox) 
a.  An  apparatus  for  distributing  aia 
electric  current,  either  to  various 
points  in  rotation,  as  In  some  mo* 
tors,  or  along  two  or  more  lines  in 
parallel,  as  in  a  distributing  «y»» 
lem.     (Webster) 

Diftrlet  1.  In  the  States  and  Tenl* 
tories  west  of  the  Missouri  (prior  to 
1880),  a  vaguely  bounded  and  teuK 
porary  division  and  organisatlODi 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  min- 
ing region.  A  district  has  one  ood» 
of.  mining  laws,  and  one  recorder 
(Raymond).  Oountles  and  ooon^ 
officers  have  pnuftically  taken  tte 
pface  of  these  cruder  arangementSi. 
ft.  A  limited  area  of  underground 
workings.   '.  ( Ghresley ) 

District  rope  (Aust).  A  rope  need 
for  hauling  siidpB  in  a  dlstrlet  or 
section  of  a  collieiy.    (Power) 
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Milaxteaae.  Tbe  bending  or  ftinlting 
of  a  rock  or  stratum  from  its  origi- 
nal pooltion.     (Roy.  Qoul) 

JMitnrbed.  Said  of  an  orebody  when 
lacking  defined  walla  and  settled 
cbaracter.    (Weed) 

Mteh.  1.  An  artificial  watercourse, 
flume,  or  canal,  to  convey  water  for 
mining.  A  flume  is  usually  of 
wood;  a  ditch,  of  earth.  (Ray- 
mond) 

a.  (Leie)  To  dog;  to  impede. 
(Oresley) 

mteh  drain.  A  gutter  excavated  in 
the  floor  of  a  gangway  or  airway 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  sump,  or 
out  to  the  surface.    (Chance) 

Mtehed  top  (Leic).  A  coal  seam 
which  has  a  hard  unyielding  top, 
and  is  with  difficulty  separated  from 
the  roof,  is  said  to  have  a  ditched 
top.    (Oresley) 

Mteher;  Clrek  eatting  drilL  A  driU 
mounted  on  a  frame  that  rotates 
about  a  central  axis.  It  is  used  to 
cut  circular  trenches  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  grindstones. 
(Bowles) 

Mtohlng.  1.  leaking  of  ditches. 
(Standard) 

S.  The  digging  or  making  of  a  ditch 
by  the  use  of  explosives.  See  aUo 
Propagated  blast     (Du  Pont) 

Mtehiag  ear.  A  car  provided  with 
derricks  and  scoops  to  excavate 
ditches,  as  in  a  railway  cut 
(Standard) 

Mtehiag  maehine.  An  excavating  ma- 
chine f6r  digging  trenches.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Mttth  water.  The  stale  or  stagnant 
water  collected  in  a  ditch.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Mteh  wiring.  The  method  of  connect- 
ing electric  blasting  caps  in  such 
a  way  that  the  two  free  ends  can 
be  connected  at  one  end  of  the  line 
of  holes.     (Du  Pont) 

Mtroite.  A  nephelite  -  syenite  from 
Ditro  in  Hungary,  especially  rich  in 
blue  sodalite.     (Kemp) 

Mvide;  Dividing  range.  The  water- 
Bhed  or  hei^t-of-land  from  which 
the  heads  of  streams  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions.    (Roy.  Ck>nL) 

Mvldlag  slate.-  A  stratum  of  slate 
separating  two  benches  of  a  coal 
bed    (Chance).   A  parting. 


IMvlaatoria.  A  divining  rod.  (Hoo- 
son) 

IMvlaiag  lod;  Dowsing  rod  (CV>m.).. 
A  rod  (most  frequently  of  witch- 
haael,  and  forked  in  shape)  used*, 
according  to  an  old  but  still  extant 
superstition,  for  discovering  mineral 
veins  and  springs  of  water,  and 
even  for  locating  oU  wella  j[Ray'^ 
mond) 

Divisional  planet.  Planes  which  di- 
vide rocks  into  separate  masses^ 
large  or  small,  in  the  same  way  ag> 
joints,  fissures,  and  backs.  (Roy., 
Om.) 

DIvisioA  rope  (Aust).  See  Buffer 
rope. 

Dissne  (0>m.).    See  Dissuing. 

D-liak.  A  flat  iron  bar.  atta<died  U^ 
chains,  and  suspended  by  a  rope- 
from  a  windlass.  It  fbrms  a  loop  in 
whidi  a  man  sits  when  lowered  or 
raised  in  a  shaft  or  winse.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Do  (doo)  (Leic.,  Derb.).    £fee  Bout,  2^^ 

Doab.  1.  A  dark  sandy  day  found  ia 
the  vicinity  of  many  Irish  bogSi. 
(Power) 

%  The  tract  of  land  between  two 
streams  immediately  above  their 
confluence.  S.  The  confluence  of 
two  streams.    (Standard) 

Doak;  Donk  (Derb.).  Flucaa. 
(Power) 

Dear  (Cora).  The  earth ;  whence  ore^ 
the  earth  of  metahs.    (Pryce) 

Dobby  wagon  (York).  A  cart  for  con- 
veying waste  material  (rock,  etc.> 
from  a  mine.    (Oresley) 

'Dobie.  A  term  applied  to  the  mud  cai^ 
or  adobe  method  of  secondary  blast- 
ing.   See  also  Mud  cap. 

Dobla  (Peru).  Night  shift  (Dwight). 
In  CAiile,  a  double  shift     (Halse) 

Doblar  (Sp.).  To  bend;  to  work  two* 
shifts  itt^  succession,    (bwlght) 

D6cil  (Sp.).  Docile;  malleable;  fire» 
milling.     (Dwight) 

Doek.  1.  (N.  Y.  and  Pa.)  A  local 
term  among  bluestone  quarrymea 
and  dealers  for  yards  where  the 
bluestone  is  unloaded  as  hauled 
from  the  quarries,  and  reloaded  for 
transportation  bv  rail  or  water  to* 
its  destination.  (Bowles) 
8.  A  crib  for  holding  loose  or  run- 
ning rock  from  obstructing  a  trade 
or  passageway.    (Sander,  p.  115) 
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Spdd  buddle.  A  round  table  resembltng 
in  operatioa  a  Wilfley  table,  and 
also  like  tbe  Plnder  concentrator 
{which  9ee)  except  that  it  ia  convex 
instead  of  concava  The  table  does 
not  revolve  but  has  a  peripheral 
jerking  motion  imparted  to  it  cir- 
cnmferentially  by  means  of  a  toggle 
movement     (Ldddtil) 

Dodeeahedral  cleavage.  In  crystallog- 
raphy, cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  (La 
Forge) 

Bodeeahedral  mercury.  Native  amal- 
gam containing  75  per  cent  mercury 
and  25  per  cent  silver.     (Humble) 

Dodecahedron.  1.  In  crystallography, 
an  isometric  form  composed  of  twelve 
faces,  each  parallel  to  one  axis  and 
intersecting  the  other  two  axes  at 
equal  distances:  specifically  named 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  8.  An 
isometric  form  composed  of  twelve 
faces,  each  parallel  to  one  axis  and 
intersecting  the  other  two  axes  at  un- 
equal distances:  Specifically  named 
the  pentagonal  dodecahedron;  also 
called  Pyritohedron.     (La  Forge) 

Dodecant  In  crystfillography,  in  the 
hexagonal  system,  one  of  the  twelve 
parts  into  which  the  space  about  the 
center  of  symmetry  is  divided  by  the 
axial  planes  of  symmetry,  (La 
Forge) 

Bodge  onither;  Similar  to  Blake 
crusher,  except  the  movable  jaw  is 
hinged  at  the  bottom.  Therefore  the 
discharge  opening  is  fixed,  giving  a 
more  uniform  product  than  the 
Blake  with  its  discharge  opening 
varying  every  stroke.  (Liddell). 
This  type  of  crusher  gives  the  great- 
est movement  on  the  largest  lump. 

Bodge  pulveriser.  A  hexagonal  barrel 
revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  con- 
taining perforated  die  plates  and 
screens.  Pulverizing  is  done  by 
steel  balls  inside  the  barrel.  (Lid- 
dell) 

Bog.  1.  Any  of  various  devices  for 
holding,  gripping  or  fastening  some- 
thing. 8.  A  drag  for  the  wheel  of 
a  vehicle.  (Webster) 
8.  (Scot)  A  hook-headed  spike  for 
fastening  down  fiat-bottomed  rails. 

4.  (Scot)  A  spring  hook,  most 
commonly  In  use  for  attaching  a 
sinking  bucket  to  the  winding  rope. 
(Barrowman)      ^ 

5.  An  iron  bar,  spiked  at  the  ends, 
with  which  timbers  are  held  to- 
gether or  steadied.     (Oresley)  • 

i.  A  short  heavy  iron  bar,  used  as 
a  drag  behind  a  car  or  trip  of  can 


when  ascending  a  dope  to  inevwt 
them  running  back  down  the  slope 
in  case  of  accident  A  drag.  (Sted) 

7.  See  Casing  dog;  aUo  Pipe  dog. 

Bog..aad-chala.  1.  An  iron  lever  with 
a  chain  attached  by  which  props 
are  withdrawn.     (Greeley) 

8.  See  Dog  belt 

Bog  belt  (Mid.).  A  strong  broad 
piece  of  leather  buckled  round  the 
waist,  to  which  a  short  piece  of 
chain  is  attached,  passing  between 
the  legs  of  the  man  drawing  a  dain 
(tub)  in  a  mine.    (Gresley) 

Bog  clip  (Aust).    Same  as  Clip. 

Bagger.  1.  (Clev.).  A  bed  of  inferior 
ironstone  overlying  the  main  seam. 
(Oresley) 

8.  (Scot).  An  lrr^:ular  piece  of 
stony  coal  in  a  seam.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Boggy  (So.  Staif.).  An  underground 
superintendent,  employed  by  tiie 
butty.    (Raymond) 

Boghole.  A  small  opening  from  one 
place  in  a  coal  mine  to  another; 
smaller  than  a  breakthrough. 
(Steel) 

Bog  hook.  1.  (Bug.)  A  long  hook 
for  drawing  an  empty  wagon. 
(Bainbridge) 

8.  A  strong  hook  or  wrench  for  sepa- 
rating Iron  boring  rods.  8.  An  iron 
bar  with  a  bent  prong,  used  in  hnjn- 
dling  logs.     (Century) 

Bog  houfe.  1.  (Joplin,  Mo.)  A  wash* 
room;  dry  house;  change  house.  8. 
(Joplin)  A  box  or  platform  on 
which  a  can  or  bucket  rests  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  8.  In  fumaoo 
practice.  See  Forechamber. 

Bog  iron.  A  short  bar  of  iron  with 
both  ends  pointed  and  bent  down  so 
as  to  hold  together  two  pieces  of 
wood  into  which  the  points  are 
driven,  or  one  end  may  be  bent 
down  and  pointed,  while  the  othei 
is  formed  into  an  eye,  so  that  if  the 
point  be  driven  into  a  log,  the  other 
end  may  be  used  to  attach  a  chain 
for  hauling.    (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Bog-on;  Bug-on  (Scot).  To  put  the 
hutches  on  the  cage.  This  term 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  hook- 
ing of  the  bucket  to  the  rope  by 
means  of  a  dog  hook.    (Barrowman) 

Bogt.  1.  (Bug.)  In  the  plural:  Bits 
of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  an  air 
door  (Bainbrid^).  8.  See  aUo 
Cage  shuts.  8.  See  Dog,  for  vari- 
ous other  meanings. 
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Ilofffiom«.  A  rongh  or  sbapod  stoot 
used  for  a  mlllstoiie.    (Geiifary) 

Bogtooth  spar.  A  variety  of  caldte 
with  sharp-pointed  crystaUi.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Dogwatch  (Anst).  Th^  night  shift  in 
a  colliery  (Power).  See  a<«o  Qrave- 
yard  shift 

Doit  (Eng.).  Foulness,  or  damp  air. 
(Bainbridge) 

Dol  (Gom.).  Pronounced  doU.  A  y al- 
ley or  dale.     (Pryce) 

Ml  (Corn.).  Any  part  or  share  of 
the  adventure  or  tin  ore,  as  one- 
eighth,  one-sixteenth,  one-ihirty-sec- 
ond,  or  the  like.     (Pryce) 

Dol-e((th.  An  old  field  or  meadow ;  an 
old  valley  or  dale.  The  name  of  a 
great  mine  In  Oambome,  OomwalL 
(Pryce) 

Dole.  A  division  of  a  parcel  of  ore. 
(Raymond).    Also  spelled  DOl.- 

Dolerita  (Mez.).    Dolerite.    (Dwight) 

Dolerite.  Omrsely  crystalline  basalt 
The  word  has  had  a  somewhat  vari- 
able meaning  during  its  history  and 
among  different,  peoples.  The  S^- 
lish  use  it  in  place  of  diabase;  in- 
deed the  definition  given  here  Jus- 
tifies this  usage*  iezoept  that  the 
characteristic  texture  of  diabase  is 
not  essential  to  this  definition  of 
dolerite.  But  the  dlabasic  texture  is 
more  of  a  microscopic  feature  than 
a  megascopic.    (Kemp) 

Dollaa.  In  geology,  one  of  the  natural 
funnel-form  water  tubes  worn  down 
vertically  through  limestone  strata 
to  their  underground  drainage. 
(Standard) 

Dolly.  1.  (Aust)  An  instrument  used 
for  breaking  and  mixing  clay  in  the 
puddling  tub.  8.  A  heavy  timber 
shod  with  iron,  and  hung  from  a 
tree  or  other  support  and  formerly 
used  for  crushing  quarts.  (Davies) 
S.  l!o  break  up  quartz  with  a  piece 
of  wood  shod  with  iron,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  wash  out  the  gold. 
(Skinner) 
-4.  A  device  consisting  ^  of  a  small 
platform  and  a  single  wide  roller, 
used  as  a  truck  for  timber,  etc.,  or 
when  inverted  as  a  stationary  roller. 
(Webster) 

H.  (So.  Staff.).  A  cast-lf^n  weight 
used  when  men  ride  in  the  shaft,  to 
act  as  a  counter-balance  to  the  wind- 
ing engine.     (Qresley) 
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C  A  tool  for  sharpening  macMni^ 
drill  bits.     (GUlette,  p.  08) 

7.  To  concentrate  (ore)  by  use  of 
a  dolly  tub.  %'.  A  wooden  disk  for 
stirring  the  ore  in  a  dolly-tub,  in  ore* 
concentration  by  the  tossing  and 
packing  process  (Standard).  Bee 
also  Dolly-tub. 

Dolly  tub  (Ck>m.).  A  tub  In  which  ore 
is  washed,  being  agitated  by  a  dolly, 
or  perforated  board  (Raymond). 
See  aUo  Dolly,  7  and  8. 

Dolomla  (Hex.).   Dolomite.   (Dwight) 

Dolomite.  1.  A  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  (Ga,  1^)  GOi.  (U. 
S.  Cbeol.  Surv.) 

8.  A  term  .applied  to  those  rocks 
that  approximate  the  mineral  dolo- 
mite in  composition.  Kaibed  by 
Saussure,  after  Dolomleu,  an  early 
French  geologist  (Kemp).  Also 
<^led  Magneslan  limestone.  It  oc- 
curs In  a  great  many  crystalline 
and  noncrystalline  forms-  the  same 
as  pure  limestone,  and  among  rocks 
of  all  geological  ages.  When  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  Is  not  pres- 
ent in  the  above  proportion  the  rock 
may  still  be  called  a  magneslan 
limestone,  but  not  a  dolomite,  strict* 
ly  speaking.     (Roy.  Gom.) 

Dolofldte  limeitoae.    See  Dolomite,  2. 

Dolomltle.  'Gomposed  of  or  similar  to 
dolomite.     (Gentury) 

Dolomltlsatloa;  Dolomltafioil*  The 
process  wherdt>y  limestone  becomes 
dolomite  by  the  substitution  of  mag- 
nMum  carbonate  for  a  portion  of 
the  original  calcium  cari>onata  If 
the  MgGOft  approximates  the  46.65 
pet  cent  of  the  mineral  dolomite, 
thei^  is  great  shrinkage  in  bulk, 
leading  tO  the  development  of  po- 
rosity and  cavities  up  to  11  per 
cent  of  the  original  rock.     (Kemp) 

Dome.  1.  To  swell  upward  like  a 
dome.  8.  The  upper  part  of  a  fur- 
nace. 8.  The  vertical  steam  chAm- 
bet  on  top  of  a  boiler.  4.  A  crystal 
form  composed  of  planes  paraliel  to 
a  lateral  axis  which  meets  in  a  hori- 
zontal edge  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 
5.  In  geology,  an  uplift  in  which 
the  beds  dip  outward  In  all  direc- 
tions from  a  center  (Webster).  Oil 
and  gas  pools  are  frequently  found 
beneath  domes. 

Domeykite.  A  reniform  and  botry- 
oidal,  tin-white  to  steel-gray  copper 
arsenide,  Gu»AS ;  also  found  massive 
and  disseminated.     (Dana) 
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]h)mlte.  A  more  or  less  decompoised 
trachyte  from  the  Puy  de  Dome  in 
the  French  volcanic  district  of  the 
Auvergne.  The  typical  domite  con- 
tains ollf^lase  and  is  impregnated 
with  hematite.     (Kemp) 

]h)nk  (No.  of  Eng.).  Clay  or  soft 
earth,  found  in  cross  veins  and  flats 
( Da  vies ) .   See  also  Doak. 

Donkey.  Bee  Barney.  Also  nsed 
synonymously  for  Donkey  engine, 
Donkey  pump,  Donkey  hoist 

Donkey  engine.  A  small  auxiliary 
engine.     (Webster) 

Donkey  hoist  An  auxiliary  hoisting 
engine  operated  by  steam  or  com- 
pressed air. 

Donkey  pump.  Any  o^  several  kinds 
of  combined  pump  and  steam  engine. 
It  may  be  operated  independently 
of  the  engine :  Used  to  supply  water 
to  a  boiler,  drain  sumps,  etc 

Donniek;  Donock;  Donnoek.  A  varia- 
tion of  Dornlck. 

Dock.  1.  (Scot)  A  ndne  or  roadway 
■driven  to  the  dip,  usually  the  main 
road  (Barrowman).  See  also  Slopa 
8.  (Som.)  An  underground  inclined 
plane.     (Gresley) 

Dock  worklngf  (Scot).  Workings  be- 
low the  level  of  the  shaft  bottom. 
(Barrowman) 

Door.  A  movable  frame  or  barrier 
of  boards,  or  other  material,  usually 
turning  on  hinges  or  pivots,  by 
means  of  which  a  passage  way  may 
be  opened  or  closed  (Webster). 
Doors  are  placed  in  air  passages  of 
mines  to  prevent  the  ventilating  cur^ 
rent  from  taking  a  short  cut  to  the 
upcast  shaft,  and  to  direct  the  cur- 
rent to  the  working  face. 

Door  ehain  (Scot*).  A  chain  with  ad- 
Justing  screw  by  which  the  bucket 
and  clack  door  of  a  pump  are  sus- 
pended.    ( Barrowman ) 

Door  heads  (Scot).  The  roof  or  top 
of  the  workings  at  a  shaft  (Bar^ 
rowman) 

Doorpieee.  That  portion  of  a  lift  of 
pumps  which  contains  the  dack  or 
valve.     (Duryee) 

Doorstead.     1.  (Bug.).     Upright   tim- 
bers in  the  sides  of  levels  for  sup- 
ports.    (Bainbrldge) 
U,  The  entrance  or  place  of  a  door. 
(Webster) 

Door  itoop  (Scot).  A  pillar  or  block 
of  mineral  left  around  a  shaft  for 
its  protectloou     (Barrowman) 


Door  tender.  A  boy  whose  duty  it  Is 
to  open  and  dose  a  mine  door  be- 
fore and  after  the  passage  of  a  train 
of  mine  cars.  Also  called  Trapper. 
(Steel) 

Door  trapper.    Bee  Door  tender. 

Dope.  An  absorlient  material;  es- 
pedally  in  his^  explosives,  the  saw- 
dust, infusorial  earth,  mica,  etc* 
mixed  with  nitroglycerin  as  in  dynap 
mite.     (Webster) 

Dopplerite.  An  asphalt  found  in  New 
Zealand  and  some  parts  of  Siberia. 
It  resembles  elaterite.     (Mitzakis) 

Dor6.  Ck>ld  and  silver  bullion  which 
remains  in  a  cupelling  furnace  after 
the  lead  has  been  oxidised  and 
skimmed  off.  (Bull,  08,  IT.  S.  Bur. 
Mines,  p.  70) 

Dor6  bullion.  Same  as  Base  bullion. 
Compare  Dor& 

Dor  fumaoe.  A  regenerative  zinc-dls- 
tlllatlon  furnace  with  heat-recuper- 
ating chambers  at  the  ends  of  the 
furnace  Instead  of  beneath  the  com- 
bustion chamber.     (Ingalls,  p.  4(3  > 

Domlok;  Domock  (U.  S.).  A  small 
rock  or  bowlder ;  spedflcally  a  bowl- 
der of  iron  ore  found  in  limonite 
mines  (Wd)Ster). 

Dorongee  (pronounced  durunl)  (As- 
sam, India).  A  gold-washing  trough. 
(Lock) 

Dorr  agitator.  An  agitating  madiine 
based  on  the  thidcener  prindple. 
It  is  essentially  a  Dorr  dassifler 
equipped  with  a  central  air  lift 
(Liddell) 

Dorr  elassilier.  A  machine  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  water  required 
for  classification  by  raking  the 
heavier  grains  up  an  inclined  plane 
against  a  light  current  of  water, 
which  washes  away  the  lighter  ma- 
terial. It  is  of  the  intermittent 
type.     (Liddell) 

Dose.  A  special  charge  used  in  a  blast 
furnace,  designed  to  cure  furnace 
troubles.     (WiUcox) 

Dott;  Dott-hole.  A  small  opening  in 
the  vein.     (Raymond) 

Double-acting  pump. (Scot).  A  pump 
which  discharges  at  both  forward 
and  backward  stroke.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Double  bank.  1.  To  takq  up  a  daim 
parallel  with  and  adjoining  another 
claim  containing  an  auriferous  vein 
or  lead.  8.  Working  with  double 
sets  or  relays  of  men.    (Duryee) 
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INmUe-taak  eifei  (Wales).  Cages 
haylDg  two  decks,  or  a  multiple  of 
two,  so  that  decking  (caging)  may. 
be  performed  at  two  levels  or  banks. 
(Oresley) 

Doable  eore-baxrel  drill  A  core  drill 
having  an  inner  tabe  that  is  sus- 
pended on  ball  bearings  and  thus 
may  remain  still  while  the  outer 
tube  reyolyes.  It  is  designed  to 
bring  out  a  core  from  a  delicate  ma- 
terial with  a  minimum  of  breaking 
or  other  damage.    (Bowles) 

TkmhU  erib  (Bug.).  Two  wedging 
cribs  placed  one  on  the  top  of  an- 
other.   (Oresley) 

Doable-dlamoAd  bottom  (Ark.).  An 
arrangement  of  track  at  the  shaft 
bottom  omsisting  of  two  parallel 
tracks  (one  to  each  compartment  of 
the  shaft)  with  a  double  crossover 
track  between  them -and  repeated  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft     (Steel) 

INmble-emtry.  L  A  pair  of  entries  in 
flat  or  .gently  dipping  coal  so  laid 
out  that  rooms  can  be  driven  from 
both  entries;  twin  entries  (Steel). 
Bee  dleo  Bntry. 

t.  A  system  of  ventilation  by  which 
the  air  current  is  brought  into  the 
rooms  through  one  entry  and  out 
through  a  parallel  entry  or  air 
course.    (Steel) 

Double-entry  room-aad-piUar  mining. 
See  Boom-and-plllar  method. 

Double-handed  gear  (Newc).  Heavy 
drilling  tools  which  require  two  men 
to  use  theuL     (Min.  Jour.) 

Doable  header.  A  term  applied  to 
quarry  equipment  consisting  of  two 
independent  channeling  .machines  on 
a  single  truck,  operated  by  one  man. 
(Bowles) 

Doable-Image  pritn.  A  prism  made  of 
Iceland  spar,  giving  two  images  of 
equal  intensity,  but  polarized  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Double  load.  A  charge  in  a  bore  hole 
separated  by  a  quantity  of  inert 
material  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  effect,  or  for  prevent- 
ing part  of  the  charge  blowing  out 
at  a  seam  or  fissure,  in  which  case 
the  inert  material  is  placed  so  as  to 
include  the  seam.     (Du  Pont) 

Doalile-men.    See  Double^kck. 

Doable,  or  Baplez  hammer.  A  forg- 
ing device  striking  on  opposite  sides, 
as  of  a  bloom.    (Standard) 


Boable-piek;  Double-men  (Com.).  Two 
men  who  use  one  pick,  one  during 
the  day,  and  one  at  night,  so  that 
the  pick  is  kept  constantly  at  work. 
(Pryce) 

Doul^e-reflraotiag  ^ar.  Same  as  Ice* 
land-q;Mur. 

Double  reflraotion.  Befraction  shown 
by  certain  crystals  that  apUt  the  in- 
cident ray  into  two  refracted  rays, 
polarized  in  perpendicular  planes. 
(Standard) 

Double-room  lystem.  See  Boom-and- 
plllar  method. 

Doublei  (Som.).  The  repeated  folds 
or  overlaps  of  the  coal  strata  in 
tlie  Badstock  district    (Oresley) 

Double-fhear  tteeL  •  Ck>nverted  ste^ 
that  has  been  twice  fagoted  and 
drawn  out     (Standard) 

Double  ihift  1.  Two  sets  of  men  at 
work,  one  set  relieving  the  other. 
S.  To  employ  two  shifts  of  men,  or 
to  work  double  shift     (Steel) 

Double  itall  (Wales).  A  system  of 
working  coal  in  which  the  roof  falls 
within  chambers  of  a  limited 
width.     (Oresley) 

Double-tape  fuie.  Fuse  of  superior 
qualtity,  or  having  a  heavy  and 
strong  covering.     (C:  and  Bl.  M.  P.) 

Double  timber  (Wales).  Two  props 
and  a  bar  placed  across  the  tops  of 
them  to  support  the  roof  and  sides 
of  a  heading.     (Gresley) 

Double  working  (No.  of  Bug.).  Two 
hewers  (miners)  working  together 
in  the  same  heading.    (Oresley) 

Doubling.  1.  A  process  for  the  treat- 
ment of  antimony  sulphide  by  fus- 
ing it  with  iron  or  other  antimony 
containing  iron,  so  as  to  form  an 
iron  sulphide,  the  removal  of  which 
eliminates  both  iron  and  sulphur; 
(Webster) 

8.  (Scot)  Thickening  of  a  seam, 
SMnetimes  due  to  its  being  folded 
over  or  doubled  (Barrowman).  See 
aleo  Doubles. 

Douee.    See  Douse. 

Douglas  f  uraaoe.  A  horizontal,  revolv- 
ing cylindrical  furnace  having  a  cen- 
tral flue.     (Ingalls,  p.  160) 

Douglas  prooeu.  See  Hunt  and  Doug- 
las process.     (Baymond) 

Douk;  Douke;  Dowk  (Bng.).  A  soft 
clay  found  in  veins.  Probably  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  deacon,  to 
knead  or  mix  with  water.     (Hunt) 
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Bovp  out  (Scot).  To  connect  a  drift 
with  one  formerly  driven  in  stoop- 
and-room  workings.     (Barrowman) 

Dear  lioliiig  (Scot).  Difflcolt  under- 
cutting in  hard  coal  or  stone.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Deuie;  Itowie.  1.  To  beat  out  or  ex- 
tinfiTuish  an  ignited  Jet  of  fire  damp 
(Gresley).  Also  spelled  Douce. 
8.  To  search  for  deposits  of  ore,  for 
lodes,  or  water,  by  aid  of  the  dous- 
ing or  divining  rod.     (CSentury) 

Dowk  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  dark-colored 
clayey  material  forming  part  of  a 
vein    (Standard).    See  also  Douk. 

Down  (Eng.).  Uhderground ;  in  the 
pit     (Gresley) 

Down  brow  (Lane).  A  dip  incline 
un^ground.    (Gresley) 

Dowaeatt  1.  The  shaft  through 
which  the  fresh  air  is  drawn  or 
forced  into  the  mine ;  the  *  intake 
(Steeli;  Goal  Run  Ck>al  Go.  i;.  Jones, 
127  Illinois,  p.  881) 
a.  (Bng.)  A  fault  which  throws 
a  coal  seam  downwarda  See  aUo 
Downleap.     (Gresley) 

Downoomer.  A  pipe  to  conduct  some- 
thing downward,  as  a  pipe  for 
leading  hot  gases  from  the  top  of 
a  blast  furnace  ^downward  to  the 
regenerators,  boilers,  '  etc  (Web- 
ster).   Sometimes  called  Downcome. 

Downdraft  A  downward  draft  as  in 
a  flue,  chimney,  shaft  of  a  mine, 
etc.    (Webster) 

Down-draft  kiln.  A  Uln  in  which  the 
heat  enters  the  chamber  from  the 
top  and  passes  down  through  the 
ware.     (Rles) 

Downer  (Som.).  A  rest  or  cessation 
from  work,  say  half  an  hour,  taken 
during  a  shift  or  turn.    (Gresley) 

Downfall  (So.  Staff.).  A  downthh>w. 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Down  holei.  Drill  holes  that  incline 
downward.     (H.  C  Hoover,  p.  100) 

Down-leap  (Mid.).  A  dislocation  of 
strata  which  has  caused  a  coal  seam 
to  be  aburptly  cut  off  and  brought 
below  its  original  level.  See  aUo 
Downthrow.    ( Gresley ) 

Downi  (Eng.).  The  rounded,  dry,  and 
unwooded  chalk  hills  of  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  and  adjacent  counties. 
(Page) 

Downset  (Scot).  A  short  drift  to  the 
dip.     (Barrowman) 


Down  ipouts  (Lane).  Pipes  fixed 
down  the  sides  of  a  shaft  for'  con- 
ducting water  ftom  one  level  or 
sump  to  another.     (Gresley) 

Downthrow,  ^toerally  applied  mm 
meaning  that  side  of  a  fault  which 
has  moved  downward.  This  use  is 
objectionable,  since  determinatioDS 
of  throw  are  always  relative  and  it 
can  rarely  be  told  which  side  of  the 
fault  has  moved.  The  term  should 
be  used  with  the  definite  under^ 
standing  that  it  refers  merely  to  a 
relative  and  not  an  absolute  dis- 
placement    (Lindgren,  p.  118) 

Downward  enriehment  A  term  which 
is  synonymous  with  "secondary  en- 
richment* as  the  latter  has  applied 
to  enrichment  of  ore  bodies  by  the 
downward  percolation  of  waters. 

Dowie.  To  use  the  dipping  or  divin- 
ing rod,  as  in  search  of  water,  ore, 
etc.    (Webster).    See  Douse. 

Dowier.  A  divining  rod  for  dowsing; 
also  one  who  uses  a  divining  rod 
(Webster).    See  Divining  rod. 

Dowiittg  rod;  Dowsing  rod  (Som.). 
See  Divining  rod;  aXao  Dowser. 

Dowsoa  producer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls,  p.  305) 

Dradge  (Gom. ) .  The  inferior  portions 
of  ore,  separated  from  the  best  ore 
by  cobbing.     (Raymond) 

Dradgy  lode  (Eng.).  A  lode  through 
which  the  mineral  is  so  thinly  dis- 
seminated as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
the  expense  of  dressing.  Sudh  lode, 
ore-stuff,  or  stone  is  oilled  dradgy. 
(Hunt) 

Draft  1.  (Walesl  Allowance  coal. 
About  800  lbs.  per  wedc  to  every 
householder.  (Gresley) 
8.  Act  of  drawing.  S.  A  load;  the 
quantity  drawn  forward,  up  or  out 
4.  A  current  of  any  sort  as  of  air 
in  a  room  or  chimney.  9.  The  area 
of  an  opening  or  group  of  openings 
for  the  discharge  of  water,  as  the 
draft  of  a  turbine  wheel  (Web- 
ster) 

Draftagc.  A  deduction  made  from  the 
gross  weight  of  ore  to  allow  for  loss 
in  transportation.  (G.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Draft  engine  (Gorn.).  An  engine  used 
for  pumping.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Draft  hole.  An  opening  through  which 
air  is  supplied  to  a  furnace,  (Gen- 
tury) 
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.  1.  A  wooden  6r  iron  bar  placed 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  of 
trams  to  dieck  their  speed  upon  an 
Inclined  way.  See  Back  stay  (Gres- 
ky).  A  brakes  or  sprag. 
tL  An  appliance  to  be  attached  to 
the  rear  of  a  loaded  train  of  cars  to 
prevent  the  cars  fh>m  mnning  down 
the  incline  or  grade  in  case  the  cable 
tfionld  break.  (Brookside  Coal  Min. 
Co.  «.  Hajnal«  101,  Illinois  App.,  p. 
177;  Brookside  Goal  Min.  Go.  v, 
Dolph,  101«  niinois  App.«  p.  169) 
t.  Tlie  fMctional  resistance  offered 
to  a. current  of  air  in  a  mine. 
(Steel) 

C  The  lower  part  of  a  flask.  The 
Mold  having  been  prepared  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  flask,  the  cope  is 
pot  upon  the  drag  before  casting. 
After  casting,  the  flask  is  opened  by 
removing  the  cope.  (Raymond) 
t.  Fragments  of  ore  torn  from  a 
lode  by  a  fault  Such  fragments  are 
ecattered  along  the  line  of  the  fault 
and  are  usually  inclosed  within 
crushed  or  bracdated  pieces  of  the 
rock  traversed  by  that  fault.  Sec- 
ondary mineralisation  along  the 
fault  may  obscure  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  "drag**  in  which  case 
the  difference  in  associated  minerals 
may  prove  suggestive.  (Min.  and 
ScL  Press.  May  28^  1915.) 
€.  An  iron  blast-hole  cleaner;  drag- 
twist  7.  A  mnnerless  sled  for 
drawing  rough  heavy  stone,  etc.;  a 
stone-boat     (Standard) 


(Sp.).    1.  Dredge;  dredger.    %, 
A  miner's  shovel.     (Halse) 

nragagem;  Bragaje  (Port).  Dredg- 
ing.    (Halse) 

Bragbar;  Baek  stay  (Xust).  An  iron 
bar  fastened  to  the  back  of  j^  skip 
to  prevent  the  latter  running  down 
hill  in  case  the  hauling  rope  breaks 
(Power).    Bee  also  Drag,  2. 

Bvag  bolt  A  coupling  pin.  (Web- 
ster) 

Slag  ehaia.  A  chain  to  make  fast  a 
wheel  of  a  vehicle  so  that  the  wheel 
will  act  as  a  drag. 

BragUae  seraper.  A  type  of  apparatus 
for  the  removal  of  soiL  It  consists 
of  one  or  more  buckets  or  scrapers 
attached  to  an  endless  cable  or  belt 
operated  by  a  drum  or  sprocket 
wheel. 


(So.  Staff.)  A  barrel  in  which 
water  is  raised  from  a  shallow 
ihaft    (OreAey) 


^kragoaera  (Peru).  Passage  of  tiM 
flame  Into  the  furnace  at  the  fire 
bridge.     (Dwight) 

Dragenite.  A  fabulous  stone  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  head  of  the  flying 
dragon.  Quartz  crystals,  found  In 
gravel,  which  have  lost  their  bril- 
liancy and  angular  form,  and  conse- 
quently their  Identity,  were  for- 
merly thought  to  have  had  the  origin 
indicated  above.  (Pliny  Hist,  Bk. 
37,  p.  57) 

Dragons'  fUn  (Eng.).  A  familiar 
term  among  miners  and  quarrymen 
for  the  stems  of  Lepi(}odendron, 
whose  rhomboidal  leaf  scars  some- 
what resemble  the  scales  of  reptilea 
(Page) 

Dragsman  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  man  em- 
ployed as  a  pusher  of  tubs  (cars) 
in  underground  working  places. 
(Gresley) 

Dragttaff.  A  pole  projecting  back* 
ward  and  downward  from  a  vehicle^ 
to  prevent  it  from  running  back- 
ward.   See  BaclEstay;  also  Drag.  2. 

Drag-itone  mill.  A  mill  in  which  ores,, 
etc,  are  ground  l>y  means  of  a  heavy 
stone  dragged  around  on  a  circular 
or  annular  stone  bed  (Webster). 
See  Arrastre. 

Brag  twift.  A  spiral  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  rod,  for  cleaning  bore  holes. 
(Raymond) 

Drain.  A  ditch  cut  in  a  mine  floor  or 
bottom.     (Roy) 

Drainage  basin.    See  Basin,  1. 

Draught  (So.  Staff.)  The  quantity 
of  coal  hoisted  in  a  given  time  (Ray- 
mond.    See  Draft,  8. 

Draw.  1.  (So.  Staff.)  Strictly 
speaking,  the  distance  on  the  sur- 
face to  which  the  subsidence  or 
creep  extends  beyond  the  workings. 
(Oresley) 

8.  The  effect  of  creep  upon  the  pil- 
lars of  a  mine.  8.  To  draw  the 
pillars;  to  mine  out  the  pillars,  or 
to  pull  or  rob  them  after  the  rooms 
are  worked  out  Galled  Pull  in  Ar- 
kansas.    (Steel) 

4.  (Scot)  The  distance  that  min- 
eral is  hauled  by  trammers.  (Bar^ 
rowman) 

5.  In  geology,  a  valley  or  basin. 
(Standard) 

6.  To  raise  ore,  coal,  rock,  etc.,  to 
the  surface;  to  hoist 

Draw  a  eharge.  To  take  a  charge 
from  a  furnace.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
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Draw  bar.  1.  A  bar  used  to  ocmnect 
rolling  stock,  as  a  bar  witb  a  tingle 
eye  at  each  end  for  coupling  together 
a  locomotive  and  Ita  tender.  (Web- 
ster) 

8.  A  heavy  beam  under  the  body  of 
a  railway -car  and  projecting  at  the 
end  for  coupling  cars.  Some  ar- 
rangement for  coupling  is  placed  at 
the  outer  end,  and  springs  at  the 
inner  end  to  lessen  recoil  in  start- 
ing, coupling,  etc    (Standard) 

Drawer.  1.  (Scot)  A  man  or  boy 
who  takes  ore  or  rock  from  the 
woiicing  face  to  the  shaft,  or  termi- 
nus of  the  horse  or  haulage  road 
(Barrowman).  One  who  pushes 
trams  or  drives  a  horse  under- 
ground. 

8.  (Derb.)  A  man  who  hoists  ore 
or  rock  by  means  of  a  windlass,  or 
otherwise,  from  a  shaft     (Hooson) 

Brawhead.  The  head  of  a  draw  bar. 
(Webster) 

Draw  hole.  An  aperture  in  a  battery 
through  whldi  the  coal  is  drawn. 
(Chance) 

Drawing.  1.  RecoYering  the  timbers, 
chocks*  etc.,  from  the  goaves.  This 
work  is  commonly  performed  with 
the  use  of  tjie  Dog-and-chain,  which 
$ee.  S.  Knocking  away  the  sprags 
from  beneath  the  coal  after  holing. 
S.  Raising  coal,  through  a  shaft  or 
slope.     (Gresley) 

4.  In  hydraulic  mining,  throwing 
the  water  beyond  the  dirt  to  be  re- 
moved and  causing  it  to  flow  to- 
ward the  giant  (Hanks).  Compare 
Goosing. 

Drawing  a  jud.  1.  (No.  of  Ehig.) 
Bringing  down  the  face  of  coal,  by 
withdrawing  the  sprags.     (Gresley) 

5.  See  Jud,  4. 

Drawing  an  entry.  Removing  the  last 
of  the  coal  from  an  entry.    (Hargis) 

Drawing  engine  (Eng.).  A  winding 
or  hoisting  engine.     (Gresley) 

Drawing  lift  The  lowest  lift  of  a 
comish  pump,  or  that  lift  in  which 
the  water  rises  by  suction  (atmos- 
pheric pressure)  to  the  point  where 
it  is  forced  upward  by  the  plunger. 
(Century) 

Drawing  road  (Scot).  An  under- 
ground passage  along  which  ore  or 
coal  is  conveyed.     (Barrowman) 

Drawing  imalL  When  a  winding  rope, 
from  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear, 
has  become  less  in  diameter  or  in 
thickness  from  that  cause,  it  Is  said 
to  be  **drawing  smalL"     (Gresl«y) 


Draw  kilm  (Scot).  A  Ume-kiUi  la 
which  the  process  of  caldoadoD  Is 
carried  on  continuoiudy,  the  raw 
limestone  and  fuel  b^ng  put  In  at 
the  top  and  the  lime  withdrawn  at 
the  bottom.    (Banowman) 

DrawUft    Same  as  Drawing  lift 

Drawn.  The  oondltloQ  in  which  an 
entry  or  room  is  left  after  all  the 
coal  has  beoi  removed.    (Hargis) 


Drawn  elaj.  Clay  that  is  shrank  or 
decreased  In  volume  by  bnmliis. 
(Century) 

Draw  ilate.  A  soft  slate,^  shale  or 
rock  from  two  Indies  to  two  fset 
In  thickn^as,  above  the  coal,  and 
which  falls  with  tlie  coal  or  soon 
after  the  coal  is  removed  (Harr). 
(Lumaghi  Coal  Co.  «.  Grenaxd.  188 
Illinois  Avp,,  p.  80;  Interstate  Coal 
Co.  V.  Trivett,  155  Kentucky,  p.  828) 

Draw  wood;  Draw  trees  (Soot).  To 
extract  and  recover  mine  timbers^ 
(Barrowman)    • 

Dredge.  1.  A  scoop  or  suction  ap- 
paratus, nfjpenited  by  power,  and 
usually  mounted  on  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  for  clearing  out  or  deepei^ng 
channels,  harbors,  etc,  by  taUng  up 
and  removing  mud  or  gravel  from 
their  bottoms.  Extensively  used  in 
mining  gold-bearing  sand  and  gravet 
For  this  purpose  It  is  equipped  with 
screening  apparatus  and  gold-saving 
devices.  Also  called  Dredging  ma- 
chine. 

8.  Inferior  ore  separated  from  ^the 
better  ore  by  cobbing    (WdMtter). 
Sometimes  vnritten  Dradgia. 
S.'  Very  fine  mineral  matter  held  In 
suflpenslon  in  water.    (Raymond) 

Dredge  boat  A  boat  bearing  a  dredg- 
ing machine,  eqpedally  one  used  In 
dradging  river  channels  and  in  min- 
ing gold-bearing  sand  and  graveL 

Dredger.  L  One  who  uses  a  dred^a. 
8.  A  boat  employed  in  dredging.  8» 
A  dredging  machine.    (Webstw) 

Dredge  smmp  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  small 
reservoir  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft, 
in  which  the  wat^  collecta  and  de- 
poaltB  any  sedimsnts  or  &ebrUL 
(Gresley) 

Dredging.  1.  The  act  of  using  a 
dredge.  8.  The  material  brou^t  up 
by  a  dredge.    (Century) 

Dredging  m^ehiae.    See  Dredge,  1. 

Dredging  pump.  A  pmnp  for  drawing 
up  silt  loose  sand,  etc.*  as  hn  dredf* 
ing  (Standard). 
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Bndttaf  tnlw.  Tbe  large  tabe  of  a 
dredging  machine  that  operates  by 
■oction  for  the  remoTal  of  mud, 
sand,  etc    (Standard) 

Sradgy  ore  (Com.)*  A  rock  impreg- 
nated with  or  traversed  by  minute 
veins  of  mineral  (Min.  Jour.)*  Also 
called  Drsdgy  ore»  or  Drady'  trade. 

Anelite.    A  variety  of  barite.    (Dana) 

SreHi  i.  To  dean  ore  by  breaking  off 
fragments  <ff  the  gangae  from  the 
valuable  mineral  (Whitaqy).  £fe6 
Ore  dresMing. 

a.  The    furrowing   on    a   millstone 
fiiee.     (Webster) 

BreMaats  (Fr.).  Very  steep  lying 
seams  of  coal,  etc    (Oresley) 

Breised  roekt.  Same  as  Roches  mou- 
tann^es.     (Standard) 

Bretier.  1.  (Mid.)-  A  tool  used  by 
ooUiers  and  banksmen  for  splitting 
large  lumps  of  coal,  and  for  lean- 
ing coal  for  the  market  A  nooper. 
(Gtet»ley) 

1  A  tool  or  an>aratus  for  cutting 
and  dressing  the  furrows  on  the  face 
of  a  millstone.  (Ontury) 
t.  The  superintendent  of  persons 
employed  in  picking,  washing,  and 
dresidng  ore.  4L  In  the  plural,  those 
persons  engaged  in  ore  dressing. 

BretiiAg.  1.  (Mid.)  Trimming  and 
cleaning  up  a  stall  face  after  the 
loaders  have  left  off  work.     (Gres- 

lesr) 

S.  (CV>m.).    The  picking  and  sorting 

of  ores,  and  washing,  preparatory  to 

reduction.     (Raymond) 

Dretdng  floor.  The  floor,  place,  or 
yard  where  ores  are  rough  dressed 
or  sorted. 

llretdag  works.  See  CJoncentrator ; 
also  Ore  dressing. 

Driblet-oone.  A  small  fantastic  cone, 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  congeal- 
ing driblets  of  liquid  lava  from  a 
volcanic  blowhole:  contrasted  with 
cinder  cone.     (Standard) 

Mei»  or  2lry.  Seams  in  the  rock, 
which  are  usuaUy  invisible  in  the 
freshly  quarried  material,  but  which 
may  open  up  in  cutting  or  on  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  See  aleo 
Dry,  1  and  2.     (Rles) 

Mft  1.  A  horisontal  passage  under- 
ground. A  drift  follows  the  vein,  as 
distinguished  from  a  crosscut,  which 
intersects  it,  or  a  level  or  gallery, 
which  may  do  either.  (Raymond) 
1  In  coal  mining,  a  gangway  or  en- 
try above  wider  level,  driven  from 
•the  surface  in  the  seam.    (Steel) 


a.  (No.  of  Bng.)  A  heading  driven 
on  tbe  strike  of  the  coal  seam.  4L 
(Forest  of  Dean)  A  hard  shale. 
(Gresley) 

5.  To  make  a  drift ;  to  drive.  (Web- 
ster) 

6.  Any  rock  material,  such  as 
bowlders,  till,  gravel,  sand,  or  day, 
transported  by  a  glader  and  de- 
posited by  or  from  the  ice  or  hj[ 
or  in  water  derived  from  the  melt^ 
ing  of  the  ice.  Generally  used  of 
the  glacial  deposits  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene epoch.  Detrital  deposits.  (La 
Forge) 

IMft  and  piUar  (Noi  Staff.).  A  sys- 
tem of  working  coal  similar  to  Uie 
room  and  pillar  system. 

Drift-baad  (lU.).  A  thin  band  or 
layer  of  soft  earthy  material  occur- 
ring in  a  coal  seam. 

Drlft^bed.  In  geology,  a  layer  of  drift 
of  suffldent  uniformity  to  b€f  dis- 
tinguished from  assodated  ones  of 
similar  origin;  a  drift  stratum. 
(Oentary) 

Drif tbolt  A  bolt  for  securing  together 
successive  layers,  as  of  stones  in  a 
foundation  or  of  tlmb^s  in  a  gril- 
lage.    (Webster) 

Drift  oopper.  Native  copper  found  in 
gravel  and  clay,  far  from  the  origi- 
nal orebody,  from  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  gladers.     (Weed) 

IMft  deposit  Any  accumulation  of 
gladal  origin;  gladal  or  fluvlo-gla- 
dal  dQ;>osit     (Oentnry) 

Drift  epoch.    Same  as  Gladal  epoch. 

Drifting.  Opening  a  drift;  driving  a 
drift    See  aUo  Drift  1»  2,  and  8. 

Drifting  back  (No.  Staff.).  The  oper- 
ation of  mining  the  pillars  toward 
the  pit  bottom  as  soon  as  the  cross 
headings  are  driven.    (Gresley) 

Drifting  ourb.  A  wooden  frame  forced 
downward  through  quicksand,  hav- 
ing planks  driven  at  the  back  of  it 
to  keep  out  the  sand  and  water. 
(Gresley) 

Drift  map.  A  map  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  various  glacial  and  flu- 
vio-gladal  deposits,  generally  called 
drift     (Gentury) 

Drift  mine.    A  mine  opened  by  a  drift 

Drift  mining.  A  method  of  mining 
gold-bearing  gravel*  or  cement,  by 
means  of  drifts  and  shafts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  process  of  hy- 
draulic mining  (Webster).  6ef 
Placer  mining. 
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Hrlft  peat  A  peat  deposit  associated 
with  or  embedded  in  glacial  drift 
(Century) 

Drift  foratohei.  Marks  on  the  surface 
of  solid  ledges  of  rocks,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  grinding 
action  of  masses  of  soil,  gravel 
and  rocks,  during  glacial  movement 
(Jackson) 

TMti  ilabt.  Slabfi  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary length,  used  especially  for  hold- 
ing back  dirt,  sand  and  water  from 
a  shaft    (Duryee) 

Drift  ftoplng.    £^66  Sublevel  stoping. 
Driftway.    See  Drift  1* 

Driggoe  (Ck>m.).  The  lower  pump  in 
a  set  or  tier;  the  working  piece. 
Also  called  Drlggcr.     (Pryce) 

Drill.  1.  A  metallic  tool  for  boring  in 
hard  material.  The  ordinary  miner's 
drill  is  a  bar  of  steel  with  a  chisel- 
shaped  end,  and  is  struck  with  a 
hammer.  See  Rock  drill,  Diamond 
drill.  (Raymond) 
a.  To  make  a  hole  with  a  drill  or 
similar  tool.  S.  See  Drilling,  as  ap- 
plied to  oil  and  gas  well& 

Drill  eore.  A  solid,  cylindrical  core  of 
rock  cut  out  by  a  diamond  or  shot 
drill.  It  forms  a  record  of  the 
strata  through  which  the  drill  has 
passed.     (Weed) 

Driller.  1.  One  who  or  thajt  which 
drills.  S.  A  drilling  machine. 
(Standard) 

Drill  eztraotor.  A  device  for  with- 
drawing the  drill  bit  from  wells; 
drill  tongs.     (Standard) 

Drilling.  A  term  employed  In  a  gen- 
eral way  to  denote  the  difTerent 
processes  employed  for  the  dis- 
covery and  extraction  of  petroleum 
or  natural  gas.  Two  general  meth- 
ods of  drilling  have  come  to  be 
recognized:  (a)  Percussion  systems, 
which  consist  of  breaking  up  the 
ground  by  meJEtns  of  a  sharp  pointed 
Instrument  of  a  particular  form, 
which  Is  made  to  strike  the  ground 
in  a  series  of  blows;  and  (6)  Ro- 
tary systems,  which  aim  at  the  ex- 
traction of  a  core  or  permit  all  the 
diiedntegrated  material  to  be  washed 
away.  (Mitzakls).  Also  commonly 
used  In  prospecting  for,  and  In  the 
development  of  ore  or  coal  lands. 

Drilling  jig.  A  portable  drilling  ma- 
chine worked  by  hand.    (Ontury) 

Drilling-ap.  Preliminary  digging  out 
the  clay  In  the  tap  hole  of  a  furnace. 
This  Is  done  usually  by  hand,  air, 
or  electric  drill     (WlUcox) 

DriU-Jan,    Bee  Jan. 


Drill  rod.  A  vertical  rod  beailag  a 
drilling  tool  f6r  boring  well& 
(Standard) 

Drink  time  (Eng.)  Meal  time.  (Baln- 
bridge) 

Drip.  1.  A  name  given  to  an  appara- 
tus attached  to  natural-gas  wells  to 
exclude  from  the  mains  any  liquid, 
such  as  oil  or  water,  that  may  ac- 
company the  gas.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  four  iron  tubes  placed  ver- 
tically, the  Inner  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  cross  tube.  During  the 
passage  of  the  gas  through  this  aP: 
paratus,  the  liquid  becomes  sepa- 
rated and  accumulates  In  a  tvbe 
called  a  tail  piece,  from  which  It  la 
blown  out  from  time  to  time.  (Mit- 
jsakls)  Any  opening  arranged  to 
take  a  liquid  from  a  line  carrying 
gas,  as  condensation  from  a  steam 
line. 

8.  (Bng.)  The  dip  of  a  stratum. 
(Webster) 

Drip  stone.  1.  A  porous  stone,  either 
artificial  or  natural,  for  filtering 
water.  S.  Calcium  carbonate  In  the 
form  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
(Webster) 

Drive.  1.  To-  excavate  horizontally, 
or  at  an  Inclination,  as  in  a  drift, 
adit  br  entry  (Gresley).  Distin- 
guished from  sinking  and  raising. 
8.  (Aust)  A  level,  drift  or  tun- 
nel in  a  mine.     (Hanks) 

Driven  well  A  well  which  is  sunk  by 
driving  a  casing,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  drive-point  without  the 
aid  of  any  drilling,  boring,  or  Jetting 
device.     (Melnacer) 

Drive  pipe.  1.  A  pipe  which  is  driven 
or  forced  into  a  bored  hole,  to  shut 
off  water,  or  prevent  caving.  (Nat 
Tube  Co.) 

2.  A  thick  type  of  casing  fitted  at 
its  lower  end  with  a  sharp  steel 
shoe,  which  Is  employed  when  heavy 
driving  has  to  be  resorted  to  for  In- 
serting the  casing.     (Mitzakls) 

Drive-pipe  ring.  A  device  for  holdin^^ 
the  drive'  pipe  while  being  pulled 
from  well.     (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Driver.     1.  A   person   who    drives   a 
horse  or  mule  In  a  mine.    (Roy) 
a.  One  who  controls  the  movements 
of  a  locomotive,  motor  car,  or  the 
like.     (Webster) 

8.  (Eng.)  A  bit  of  iron  for  forcing 
the  wood  into  a  blasting  hole  (Baln- 
bridge).  A  tamping  iron. 
4.  (Eng.)  A  man  who  breaks  down 
the  coal  in  the  stalls  with  hanuners 
apd  wedges,  after  the  holing  Is 
finished.   A  miner.    (Orealey) 
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llriTer  boti.  A  person  in  charge  of  the 
drivers  in  a  mine.  (Steel)  See 
Driver,  1. 

Drive  shoe.  A  protecting  end  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  drive  pipe  and 
casing.    (Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Driving.  1.  Extending  excavations 
horizontally.  Distinguished  from 
sinking  and  raising.    (Raymond) 

5.  A  long  narrow  underground  ex- 
cavation or  heading.  3.  (Brist.) 
A  heading  driven  through  rock. 
(Gresley) 

DriviBg  oap.  A  cap  of  iron,  fitted 
to  the  top  of  a  pipe,  as  in  an  oil 
well,  to  receive  the  blow  when 
driven  and  thus  protect  the  pipe. 
(Century) 

Driving  on  line.  The  keeping  of  a 
heading  or  breast  accurately  on  a 
given  course  by  means  of  a  compass 
or  transit.  In  Arkansas,  called 
Driving  on  sights.     (Steel) 

Drop.  1.  To  lower  the  cage  to  receive 
or  discharge  the  car  when  a  cage  of 
more  than  one  deck  is  used. 
8.  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  chute  down 
which  coal  is  run  into  keels  or  boats. 
8.  To  allow  the  upper  lift  of  a  seam 
of  coal,  to  fall  or  drop  down.  (Gres- 
ley) 

4.  (Eng.)  The  quantity  of  coal 
brought  down  at  one  cutting.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

6.  (Scot.)  The  apparatus  by  which 
mineral  is  let  down  a  blind  shaft  to 
a  lower  level.  6.  (^cot.)  To  work 
the  ui^;>er  portion  of  a  thick  seam 
after  the  lower  portion  has  been 
worked.  7.  (Scot)  To  stop  work. 
(Barrowman) 

Drop  forge.  To  forge  between  dies  by 
a  drop  hammer  or  drop  press^ 
(Webster) 

Drop  hammer.  A  hammer  for  forging, 
the  weight  being  raised  and  then 
released  to  drop  on  the  metal  rest- 
ing on  the  die  or  anvil.    (Webster) 

Dropper  (C!)orn.).  A  branch  vein  leav- 
ihg  the  main  vein  on  the  footwall 
side.    (Raymond) 

Dropping  pillars  and  top  ooal  (Aust). 
The  second  working,  consisting  of 
drawing  the  pillars,  and  in  thick 
seaims  breaking  down  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  seam  that  was  left  tem- 
porarily in  position.     (Power) 

Drop  pit  A  shaft  in  a  mine,  in  which 
«oal  is  lowered  Iv  a  brake  wheel. 
(Oreiriejr) 


Drop  sheet  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  door 
made  of  canvas,  by  which  the  venti- 
lating current  is  regulated  and  di- 
rected through  the  workings  (Qre«- 
ley).    See  also  Curtain. 

Drop  shot  Shot  made  by  dropping  or 
pouring  melted  lead  as  opposed  to 
such  as  are  cast,  as  buckshot  and 
bullets.     (Century) 

Drop  staple  (Ehig.)-  An  Interior  shaft, 
connecting  an  upper  and  lower  seam* 
through  which  coal  is  raised  or  low- 
ered.   (O.  C.  Greenw^) 

Dropttoae.  A  stalactitic  variety  of  cal- 
cita     (Century) 

Drop  salphitr.  Sulphur  granulated  by 
pouring  it  molten  into  water. 
(Webster) 

Drop  tin.  Tin  granulated  by  pouring 
it  molt^i  into  water.    (Webster) 

Drop  line.  Zinc  in  the  form  of  small 
globules.    (Webster) 

Drofs.  1.  Refuse  or  impurity  in  melted 
metal;  slag.  A  zlnc-and-iron  alloy 
forming  in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  in 
galvanising  Iron.  (Standard) 
2.  The  material  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  freshly  melted,  not  per- 
fectly pure  metal.  (Raymond) 
8.  (Scot)  Small  coal  which  passes 
through  a  riddle  or  screen.  (Bar* 
rowman) 

Drosf  eoaL  1.  (Scot)  In  cannel  coal 
districts,  common  or  free  coal.  See 
alio  Free  coal,  2  (Barrowman).  8. 
See  Dross,  8. 

Drossy  ooal  (Derb.).  Coal  containing 
pyrita     (Gresley) 

Drowned;  Drowned  oat.  Flooded :  said 
of  mines  under  water.     (Gresley) 

Drowned  level.    See  Blind  level,  2. 

Drowned  waste.  Old  workings  full  Of 
water.     (Gresley) 

Dniggon  (So.  Staff. ).  A  square  iron 
or  woodep  box,  used  for  conveying 
fresh  water  for  horses,  etc.,  in  a 
mine.    (Raymond) 

Drum.  1.  That  part  of  the  winding 
machinery  on  which  the  rope  or 
chain  is  coiled.  (Raymond) 
8.  (Lane.)  A  brick,  iron,  or  wooden 
cylinder,  used  when  sinking  a  shaft 
through  sand.  8.  See  Running-the- 
drum.     (Gresley) 

4.  A  metal  cask  for  shipment  of  oilt 
gasoline,  etc 
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J^mn  head  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  short 
heading  formed  to  the  rise  of  a  level, 
or  bank  head,  in  which  the  dram 
of  a  aelf-acting  inclined  plane  is 
fixed.    (Gresley) 

Smm  honf .  Wronght-inm  arms  or 
spokes  projecting  beyond  the  surface 
or  periphery  of  flat-rope  drums,  be- 
tween which  the  ropes  coil  or  lap. 
(Gresley) 

Dmmlin.  An  elongated  or  oval  hill  of 
glacial  drift  normally  compact  and 
unstratified,  usually  with  its  longer 
axis  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  transporting  ice. 
(Webster) 

BnuitBilng.  The  process  of  sounding 
the  roof  of  a  mine  to  discover 
whether  rock  is  loose.  (Deep  Vein 
Coal  0>.  V.  Reney,  112  N.  B.  Bept, 
p.  897)* 

Dmauiiy.  Loose  coal  or  rock  that  pro- 
duces a  hollow  sound  when  tapped 
with  any  hard  substance  (Dodd  v. 
Pocahontas  Omsol.  Ck>llieKes  Ck>., 
244  Fed.  Rept,  p.  151).  Said  es- 
pecially of  a  mine  roof. 

Drum  pulley.  A  pulley  wheel  used  in 
place  of  a  drum  (Gresley).  See 
alio  Koepe  system. 

Dram  rings.  Cast-iron  wheels,  .with 
nrojections,  to  which  are  bolted  the 
staves  or  laggings  forming  the  sur- 
face for  the  hoisting  cable  to  wind 
upon.  The  outside  rings  are  flanged, 
to  prevent  the  cable  from  slipping 
off  the  drum.     (Gresley) 

Dram  f heave  (Aust).  A  cylindrical 
drum  placed  vertically  on  the  inside 
of  a  curve,  against  which  the  main 
rope  of  a  main-and-tail-rope  system 
moves  when  rounding  the  curve. 
(Power) 

Drasa  (Sp.).    Druse;  geode.    (Lucas) 

Drate.  A  crystallized  crust  lining  the 
sides  of  a  cavity  (Raymond).  See 
G^eode,  1;  aUo  Vug. 

Drasy.    Govered  with  minute  crystals. 

Dry.  1.  (Scot)  A  Joint  in  the  roof 
of  a  coal  seam,  which  can  not  usu- 
ally be  discovered  until  the  roof 
falls.     (Gresley) 

B.  (Scot)  An  incipient  crack,  as  in 
building  stone.  (Barrowman) 
S.  (Oom.)  See  Change  house.  4. 
To  free  from  water.  9.  A  drying 
house.  6.  That  which  is  dry,  as  dry 
land.    (Webster) 

7.  A  metal  containing  too  large  a 
proportion  of  oxygen;  not  suifl- 
denUy  poled:  said  of  copper  in 
process  of  refining.     (Standard) 


Dry  amalgaavitioB.  Treating  ores  wltb 
hot  dry  mercury*    (0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Dry  blowing  (Aust).  A  method  oC 
winnowing  alluvial  ore  by  allowing 
it  to  fall  from  a  height  while  the 
wind  is  blowing.     (Standard) 

Dxy-bone.  A  miner's  term  for  an 
earthy,  friable  carbonate  of  zinc* 
smithsonite.  Often  frequently  bj^ 
plied  to  the  hydrated  silicate,  so- 
called  calamine.  Usually  found  as- 
sociated in  veins  or  bed^  in  strati- 
fled  calcareous  rocks  acc6mpanying 
sulphides  of  zinc,  iron,  and  lead. 
(Dana) 

Dry  easting.  A  method  of  casting  in 
which  the  molds  are  made  of  sand 
and  Afterwards  dried.     (Century) 

Dry  eoaL  Coal  containing  but  little 
hydrogen.     (Gresley) 

Dry  diggingi.    1.  Placers  not  subject 
to  overflow  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
2.  Placer    mines    or    other    mining 
districts  where  water  is  not  avail- 
able.    (Standard) 

Dry  diftillation.  See  Destructive  dis- 
tillation. 

Dryer  white.  A  white  scum  which 
forms  on  brick  during  drying. 
(Ries) 

Dryer.    An  apparatus  for  drying  ores, 
preliminary   to   smeltipg.     Dryers 
are  of  various  types  as:  revolving, 
cylindrical,  zigzag,  tower,  and  cast- 
iron  plates.     (Ingalls,  p.  017) 

Dry  gat.  ^Kalural  gas  obtained  from 
sands  that  produce  gas  only.  It 
does  not  contain  oil  vapora 

Dry  hole.  A  drill  hole  in  which  no 
water  is  used,  as  a  hole  driven  up- 
ward (Standard).  A  well  in  whidli 
no  oil  or  gas  is  found. 

Dry  hone.  An  artificial  razor  hone  in 
which  the  sharpening  crystals  or 
grains  are  so  blended  with  the  bond 
that  good  results  can  be  obtaiAsd 
without  the  use  of  lubricants. 
(Pike) 

Drying-off.  The  process  by  which  an 
amalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated*  as 
in  gilding.     (Century) 

Drying  oven;  Porcelain  orea.  An 
oven  for  firing  porcelain.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Dry  man.  A  man  in  charge  of  the 
building  in  which  workmen  disngs 
their  dotfies. 
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Bry  method.  1.  The  method  of  mixing 
the  raw  materials  of  Portland  ce- 
ment in  a  dry  state.  (Bowles) 
S.  In  chemical  analjrsls,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  compound  with  dry  re- 
agents, as  blow-piping  in  quallta- 
tive  analysis  and  assaying  *in  quan- 
tative  analysis.      (Standard) 

Dry  ore.  An  argentiferous  ore  that 
does  not  contain  enough  lead  for 
smelting  purposes.  (G.  and  M.  M. 
P.) 

Dry  pan.  A  circular  revolving  pan 
with  perforated  bottom,  in  which 
two  large  rollers  revolve  by  friction 
against  the  pan  floor.  It  is  used 
for  grinding  dry  days.     (Ries) 

Dry-press  proeess.  A  method  of  form- 
ing clay  wares  by  using  slightly 
moistened  clay  in  pulverized  form 
and  pressing  it  into  steel  die& 
(Ries) 

Dry  prooest.  A  method  of  treating 
ores  by  heat  as  in  smelting ;  used  In 
opposition  to  wet  process  where  the 
ore  is  brought  into  solution  before 
extraction  of  the  metaL  See  cUso 
Wet  process. 

Dry  puddling.  A  process  of  decarbonl- 
zation  on  a  siliceous  hearth  in  which 
the  conversion  Is  effected  rather  by 
the  flame  than  by  the  reaction  of 
solid  or  fused  materials.  As  the 
amount  of  carbon  diminishes  the 
mass  becomes  fusible  and  begins  to 
coagulate  (come  to  nature),  after 
which  it  is  worked  together  into 
lumps  (puddle-balls,  loups)  and  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  to  be  ham- 
mered (shingled)  or  squeezed  in  the 
squeezer,  which  presses  out  the  cin- 
der, etc.,  and  compacts  the  mass  at 
welding  heat,  preparatory  to  rolling. 
Silicon,  and  phosphorus  are  also 
largely  removed  by  puddling,  pass- 
ing into  the  cinder  (Raymond). 
Bee  also  Puddling. 

Dry  rods  (Scot).  Pump  rods  outside 
the  delivery  pipes  or  rising  main. 
(B|UTowman) 

Dryi.    See  Dry,  1  and  2. 

Dry  land.  1.  Sand  prepared  for  molds 
by  thorough  drying  and  baking. 
When  special  cohesion  is  requlr^ 
(as  for  cores)  other  substances,  such 
as  flour,  molasses,  etc,  are  mixed 
with  it  (Raymond) 
8.  A  stratum  of  dry  sand  or  sand- 
stone encountered  in  w^  drilling^ 
A  nonproductive  sandstone  in  oil 
lltfda. 


Dry  leparatioa.  The  tiimlnation  of 
the  small  pieces  of  shale,  pyrite^ 
etc,  from  coal  by  a  blast  of  air  di- 
rected upon  the  screened  coaL  Bee 
also  Wind  method.     (Oresley) 

Dry  sharpening  stone.  A  stone  so  con- 
stituted that  its  crystals  break  away 
from  its  binding  material  so  rapidly 
that  the  particles  of  steel  have  no 
chance  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  stone. 
Sandstone  and  coarse  gritted  scvthe- 
stones  are  good  examples.    (PlSe) 

Dryttone.  O>mposed  of  stones,  not  ce- 
mented with  mortar,  as  a  drystone 
wall.     (Oentury) 

Dry  sweating.  A  process  by  wliich 
impure  blister-copper  is  exposed  to  a 
long,  oxidizing  heat  below  fusion 
point    (Standard) 

Dry  wall.  A  rock  wall  set  up  without 
cementing  material.    Bee  Drystone. 

Dry-wall  method,  fifes  Overhand  stop- 
ing. 

Dry  waih.    See  Wash,  4. 

D-tmok  (Aust).  A  low  side-opening 
truck,  used  for  conveying  coal  for 
home  consumption,  and  from  whljch 
the  coal  has  to  be  shoveled.    ( Power ) 

Dualin.  A  variety  of  dynamite  con- 
sisting of  4  to  5  parts  nitroglycerin, 
8  parts  sawdust,  and  2  parts  salt- 
peter.    (Webster) 

Dual  rope  (York.).  A  hemp  capstan- 
rope  upon  which  men  ride  in  a  mine 
shaft     (Oresley) 

Duok  maehiae.  An  arrangement  of 
two  boxes,  one  working  within  the 
other,  for  forcing  air  into  minea 
(G.  and  11  M.  P.) 

Duek's  nest  Bee  Springing.  (Da 
Pont) 

DnekVneit  Tuyere.  A  tuyere  having, 
a  cupped  outlet     (Standard) 

Ducktownite  (Tenn.).  An  intimate 
mixture  of  the  minerals  pyrite  and 
dialcodte.     (Chester) 

Daotile.  Capable  of  being  permanently 
drawn  out  or  hanmiered  thin.  (Web- 
ster) 

Dudgeonite.  The  mineral  annabergite 
with  about  one-third  of  the  nickel 
replaced  by  calciunL  (Min.  Res.* 
U.  S.  OeoL  Surv.,  191S»  pt  2,  Pb 
744) 

Jhidley  rook.  A  fossiliferous  limestone 
of  the  English  Wenlock  (Upper  Si- 
lurian).   (Standard) 
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Put,  The  funount  of  royalty  or  ore 
payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  owner  of  the  soil    (Dayles) 

Bae  MIL    Same  as  Pay  bllL 

]^U  (Sp.)  ,1.  The  stave  of  a  barr^ 
or  cask,  etc  8.  Stone  of  a  floor,  etc 
t«  Flooring  board.    (Dwlgfat) 

Baeio  (Mez.).  Owner;  shipper  of 
ore.     (Dwl£^t) 

Ihiet  (Oorn.).  See  Dne.  Also  called 
Diflk.     (Pryce) 

9litf  (Aust).  The  fine  coal  left  after 
sepia^tfng  the  lumps  (Power). 
Very  fine  screenings;  dust 

Ihtfer  (Aust).    Bee  Shicer. 

Ihiff  f vrnaoe.  A  furnace  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  producer  gas.  (In- 
galls,  p.  SOS) 

Dully  (Scot).  Soft;  inferior.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

IhrfreaitQ.  A  hydrous  iron  phosphate 
min^al.  Ck>ntain8  approximately 
27.5  per  cent  PiOit  ^  per  cent  Fe^Oi, 
and  10.5  per  cent  HtO.  Exact  com- 
position doubtful..  (U.  S.  (3eol. 
Surv.) 

Dufrenoysite.    A  native  sulpharsenide 
of   lead,    PbtAstSfc      (U.    S.   Geol. 
Surv.) 

ihiggle  (Com.).    See  Troll 

Buln.  A  gold-washing  dish  used  in 
Jashpur,  India.     (Lock) 

Mkeway  (Som.).  A  method  of  hoist- 
ing c»al  on  an  incline  from  the 
working  face  to  the  pit-bottom  by 
a  rqpe  attached  to  the  winding-en- 
gine at  surface  in  such  a  way  that 
while  the  cage  is  going  up,  the 
empty  trams  are  running  down  the 
tncllAe^and  as  the  cage  descends  the 
loaded  cars  are  brought  up  to  the 
shaft    <(  Greeley) 

Ihiker.  L  (Som.)  A  large  carriage 
or  platform  mounted  upon  wheels 
and  used  on  an.  inclined  track  under- 
giSound,  for  carrying  a  number  of 
small  cars  of  coal.  8.  (So.  Wales) 
Ab  isKdined  plane  worked  by  engine 
power*  (Qresley).    See  Dukeway. 

]hikey  rider  (Wales).  A  boy  who  ac- 
eompaniea  the  trams  upon  an  In- 
eUne  fdane.     (Gresley) 

Bi^aa  (Borneo).  A  circular  concave 
tray  for  washing  gold.     (Lock) 

]ML  I,  (Brist).  Slack  ventilation; 
tmmlQclenc  air  in  a  mine.  (Gresley) 
tL  Not  keen  in  edge  or  point;  blunt 
8.  Sluggish;  rtow  in  action.  (Web- 
iler) 


8.  As    applied    to    the    degree    of 

luster    of    minerals,    means    those 

minerals  In  which  there  is  a  total 

•absence  of  luster,  as  chalk,  kaolin. 

Bnmb  boKs  (Soot).  Bolts  at  joiniM 
of  single-plated  pump  rods,  at  right 
angles  to  those  through  the  plates* 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  tearing 
the  wood.    (Barrowman) 

Ihuab'd.  C!hoked  or  clogged,  as  a  grate 
or  sieve  in  which  the  ore  is  dressed* 
(Davies) 

Ihimb  drift  An  airway  constructed  to 
convey  the  ventilating  curreht 
around  the  ventilating  furnace  to 
the  upcast  instead  of  passing  it  di- 
rectly through  or  over  the  fire. 
(Chance) 

Ihimb  fault  A  break  in  strata  caused 
by  a  current  of  water  eroding  a 
portion  of  it  during  the  general 
period  of  its  deposition.     (Power) 

Dumb  fumaoe.  A  ventilating  furnace, 
deslf^ed  so  that  the  foul,  inflam- 
mable air  from  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  mine  enters  the  upcast 
above  the  hot  gases  from  the  fire. 
(Webster) 

Dumb  lerew  (Scot).  A  screw  Jack. 
(Barrowman) 

Dummy.  1.  (No.  Staff.)  A  low  truck 
on  four  wheels  running  upon  rails, 
and  loaded  with  pig  iron  or  some 
other  heavy  material;  employed  in 
steep  coal  beds  as  a -balance-weight 
to  bring  up  an  empty  tub  or  car« 
(Gresley) 

.8.  A  paper  bag  filled  with  sand, 
clay,  etc.,  for  tamping  or  for  sepa- 
rating two  charges  In  a  double- 
loadCHd  bore  hole.     (Du  Pont) 

Dumortierite.  A  bright  smalt-blue  to 
greenish-blue,  lavender  or  reddish, 
transparent  to  translucent,  alumi- 
num silicate,  perhaps  4AlaO».dS10i, 
occurs  as  a  mineral,  usually  in 
fibrous  to  columnar  aggregates. 
(Dana) 

Dumoulin  prooew.  A  method  wherry 
copper  is  deposited  on  a  rotating 
mandrel  and  later  stripped  off  as  a 
long  strip,  which  4s  then  drawn  into 
wire  without  recasting.     (Liddell) 

Jhimp.  1.  A  pile  or  heap  of  ore,  co'al, 
culm,  slate,  or  rock.  8.  The  tipple 
by  which  the  cars  are  dumped.  See 
Tipple.  8.  To  unload  a  car  by 
tipping  it  up.     ( enhance) 

4.  -   ((Sal.)     The   fall   immediate 
below  a  hydraulic  mine.     (Hanks) 

5.  The  fan   available  for  diflq;K)sal 
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of  refuse  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine. 
(0.  Q.  W.  Lock) 

6.  (Eng.)     A  deep  hole  In  the  bed 

of  a  stream  or  pond.  (Webster) 

Pamp  eart  A  cart  or  car  having  a 
body  that  can  be  tilted,  or  a  bottom 
opening  downward,  for  emptying. 
(Webster) 

Xhunper.      1.  A    tilting-car    used    on 
dumps.     (Raymond) 
S.  One  that  dumps  or  operates  a 
dump  cart.     (Webster) 
S.  (Scot.)    A  tool  for  keeping  a  bore 
hole   circular.      (Barrowman) 

]hUBp  hook.  A  chain  grab  hook  hav- 
tng  a  lever  attachment  for  releasing 
It  from  the  object  to  which  it  is 
connected.     ( Webster ) 

Dump  hoote.  The  building  where  the 
loaded  mine  cars  are  emptied  into 
the  chutes.     (Roy) 

Pump  aqrMas-  A  kind  of  terminal 
moraine  consisting  of  material 
droppied  either  from  the  surface  or 
firom  the  interior  of  the  glacier. 
(Standard) 

Ihimp-tkip.  A  skip  with  an  attach- 
ment that  dumps  the  load  automati- 
cally.   (Standard) 

Ihimpy  leveL  A  surveyor's  level  hav- 
ing a  short  telescope  rigidly  fixed  to 
a  table  capable  only  of  rotary  move- 
ment in  a  horizontal  plane.  (Web- 
ster) 

Dune.  A  heap  of  blown  sand  (Roy. 
Com.).    See  alio  Sand  dune. 

IKuUte.  A  variety  of  peridotlte  con- 
ststing  essentially  of  olivine  and 
chromite.  It  was  named  from  the 
Dun  mountains  in  New  Zealand,  the 
original  locality,  but  it  also  occurs 
in  North  Carolina.    (Kemp) 

BuBB  bats  (Lane).  An  argillaceous 
shale  in  coal  mines.  See  al$o  Bind. 
(Greeley) 

Dunnet  shale.  An  oil  shale,  from  4  to 
12  feet  in  thickness,  found  in  Scot- 
land ;  it  yields  from  24  to  83  gallons 
of  crude  oil  per  ton.     (Bacon) 

Ihuis  (Glouc).  Argillaceous  shale. 
See  Gliir,  1,  and  Bind,  1.    (Gresley) 

Duattone.  1.  (Derb.)  Ironstone  in 
beds  or  seama  8.  (Wales)  Hard 
kind  of  fire  clay,  or  under-clay. 
(Gresley) 

S.  A  local  term  for  certain  magne- 
sian  limestones  of  a  yellowish  dun 
or  cream  color,  occurring  near  Mat- 
lock, Derbyshire.    (Page) 


Ihui  whin  (No.  of  Bug.).  Any  dun- 
colored,  hard  rock  found  in  coal 
measures  (Gresley).   See  oieo  Whin. 

Duplex  breaker.  A  breaker  having 
more  than  one  crushing  chamber. 
(Richards,  p.  21) 

Duplex  ehaaneler.  ^  type  of  channel- 
ing machine  which  cuts  two  chan* 
nels  simultaneously.     (Bowles) 

Duplex  hammer.    See  Double  hammer. 

Duplex  wire.  Two  insulated-copper 
leading-wires  wrapped  together  with 
paraffined  cotton  covering.  (Du 
Pont) 

Duraaglte.  An  orange-red  fluo-arse- 
nate  of  sodium  and  aluminium, 
Na(AlF)As04,  occurring  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals.    (Dana) 

Durbaehite.  A  name  given  to  a  basic 
development  at  the  outer  border  of 
a  granite  intrusion  in  Baden.  It  has 
the  general  composition  of  mica  sye- 
nite.   (Kemp) 

Durdeaite.  A  greenish-yellow  hydrous 
ferric  tellurite,  Fei(TeOi)t+4HsO«. 
(Dana) 

Duresa  (Sp.).  Hardness;  solidity. 
(Halse) 

Durgy  (Com.).  Anything  low  or 
short.  (Da vies.)  A  variation  of 
durgan^  a  dwarf. 

Duriron.  An  acid-resisting  alloy  used 
in  chemical  works  and  laboratories. 
It  consists  of  14  to  14.5  per  cent 
silicon,  0.25  to  0.35  per  cent  man- 
ganese, 0.2  to  0.6  per  cent  carbon, 
0.16  to  0.2  per  cent  phosphorus,  and 
under  0.05  per  cent  sulphur,  the  re- 
mainder being  Iron.  Its  melting 
point  is  from  2,500*  to  2L550''  F. 
The  iq[>eciflc  gravity  is  7.  (Min.  and 
Sd.  Press,  vol.  114, 1917,  p.  50.) 

Durmiente  (Mez.).  A  railroad-sleeper. 
Thesillof  a  set  of  timbers.  (Dwight) 

Dura  (C^m.).  A  frame  of  timber- 
ing, like  a  doorframe.  (Raymond.) 
Also  spelled  Durns ;  Dums;  Dumze. 

Daro  (Sp.).  Hard;  Dwroa  (Mez.)  1. 
Hard  copper  ores  in  which  quartz 
predominates  in  the  matrix.  S. 
Badly  calcined  ores.     (Halse) 

Dtirr  (€}er.).  The  barren  part  of  a 
lode.     (Davles) 

Dufft.  Earth  or  other  matter  in  very 
fine  particles,  so  attenuated  that 
they  can  be  raised  and  carried  by 
the  wind;  finely  comminuted  or 
powdered  matter  (Century).  See 
Coal  dust 
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Jhui  btU.  Tkt  Md  at  tbe  bottom  of 
the  dust  catchtf ,  doot  leg,  or  wmter- 
acal  Talve,  which  Is  opened  perlodi' 
cally  to  drain  flue  dost  from  tbe 
system.    (Willcox) 

Jhist  chamber.  An  Inclosed  floe  or 
chamber  filled  with  deflectors,  In 
which  the  products  of  combostlon 
from  an  oie-roastlng  furnace  are 
allowed  to  settle,  the  beaTler  and 
more  valuable  portion  being  left  in 
the  dost  chamber  and  the  Tolatile 
portions  passing  out  through  the 
chimney  or  other  escapa  (Oen- 
tory) 

Dnst-derll  (India  and  Western  U.  S.). 
A  moving  colnmn  of  sand;  a  sand 
^Kmt  (Webster).    Bee  I>nst  storm. 

Dnster.  1.  (Wales.)  A  man  employed 
In  cleaning  tramways  of  dost  and 
dirt  In  and  lUwnt  mines.  (Qresley) 
•-  An  onprodnctlTe  boring  for  oil  or 


Dnit  ezploiioB.  An  explosion  of  car- 
bonaceous material  as  coal  dust, 
floor,  etc. 

Dust  llriag.  The  burning  of  coal  dust 
In  the  laboratory  of  the  furnaca 
(IngaUs,  p.  268) 

Bust  gold.  Pieces  of  gold  under  2  to 
3  dwt  (0.  and  M.  M.  P.)  Very 
fine  gold. 

Ihut-layiag  eili.  Crude  oils,  heavy  as- 
phalt oils,  tars,  solutions  of  petro- 
leum asphalt  in  gas  oils,  liouid  as- 
phalt, and  emulsions  of  oils  and 
water,  used  for  laying  dust  on  roads. 
(Bacon) 

Duttmaa.  One  who  dumps  the  dust 
catcher  or  loads  the  dust  at  blast 
furnaces.    (WiUcoz) 

Ihiitplate.  A  vertical  iron  plate,  sup- 
porting the  slag  runner  of  an  iron 
blast  fumaca    (Raymond) 

Ihiit  ftona.  A  violent,  spiral  convec- 
tlonal  dust-laden  whirlwind  moving 
across  an  arid  region  (Webster). 
See  Dust-deviL 

Ihitoh  drop.  A  haulage  term  used  at 
Anaconda,  Mont,  for  flying  switch. 

Ihitoh  metaL  An  alloy  of  copper,  84.7, 
and  sine,  15.8  per  cent     (Ure) 

Ihitoh  ocher.  CShrome  yellow  and  whit- 
ing.   (Standard) 

Peteh  oven.    See  Forechamber. 

Sateh  tile.  A  flat  enameled  earthen- 
ware tUe  painted  In  colors  (usu- 
ally   in    blue)     with    inscriptions 


and  designs:   ofMn 

fating  ddmneypieees  and  fircplaaHL 

(Standard) 

Datoh  white.  A  pigment  consisting  of. 
one  part  of  white  lead  and  tbtm 
parte  of  permanent  wblteu  (W^^ 
ster) 

Duty.  L  A  measure  of  the  eflecUnh 
neos  of  a  steam  engine^  usually  sk- 
pressed  in  the  number  of  foot-poonds 
(or  kilogrammeters)  of  usefU  work 
obtained  fhmi  a  given  quantity  of 
foeL    (Baymond) 

t.  (of  a  Oomish  ponqplng  enigUi^) 
The  number  of  pounds  of  water 
raised  one  foot  high  with  a  consonp* 
tlon  of  112  lbs.  of  coat  (Gresiey) 
8.  (Derb.)  That  part  of  the  oro 
which  belongs  to  the  lord  at  owner 
of  the  mine,  usually  every  thirteentl^ 
dish.    See  dUo  Due  (Hooson) 

Duty-ore  (Oom.).  The  landlord's  share 
of  the  ore.     (Raymond) 

Ihudte.  A  resin  from  the  lignite  of 
Dux,  Bohemia;  It  fuses  at  246*  Ol» 
has  a  miedfic  gravity  of  1.188,  and 
is  near  walchowite.     (Bacon) 

Dyai.  The  permian  series  of  strata  la 
part  of  western  Burq;w,  where  It 
comprises  two  well-marked  subdivi- 
sions.    (La  Forge) 

Dyestoae.    See  Clinton  ore. 

Dyeitoae  foitlL  Same  as  Dyestohe; 
Fossil  ore. 

Dyeitone  raaget.  A  term  applied  to 
the  outcrop  of  Ollnton  iron  ores  ex- 
tending through  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  into  Tennessea 
(Ore  Dep.,  p.  117) 

Dying  out  Applied  to  veins  that  grad- 
ually get  narrower  and  narrower  un- 
til they  cease  entirely  (Power). 
Also  called  Tailing  out 

Dying  ihift  (Scot).  The  third  or  tea 
o'clock  shift  (Barrowman).  Bee 
alio  Graveyard  shift 

Dyke.    See  Dika 

Dynamie  geology.    See  Ctoology. 

Dyaamio  head.  That  head  of  fluid 
which  would  produce  ^statically  the 
pressure  of  a  moving  fluid.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Dyaamio  awtamorpliiiaiL  Metamor^ 
phism  produced  by  earth  movemente 
in  regions  of  great  dislocation,  shear 
or  crushing  of  rocks.  Distinguished 
from  chemical  processes,  but  the 
former  are  sddom  unattended  by 
the  latter. 
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Hyaaaite.  1.  Origiiially,  an  ezplosive 
made  of  75  per  cent  nitroglycerin 
absorbed  in  25  per  cent  kieselguhr; 
now  any  high  exploelve  containing 
^explosive  ingredients  and  used  for 
blasting  purposes  (Du  Pont).  A 
composition  of  detonating  character 
containing  nitroglycerin.  "Detonat- 
ing character"  Is'  used  with  inten- 
tion, because  nitroglycerin  enters 
into  the  composition  of  mixtures 
which  are  propellants,  and  which 
are  not  dynamite.  There  are  other 
compositions  of  matter  containing 
nitroglycerin  which  are  not  dyna- 
mite, but  we  cannot  have  a  dyna- 
mite which  does  not  contain  nitro- 
glycerin. (G.  B.  Munroe,  U.  S. 
Bur.  Mines.)  The  strength  varies 
according  to  the  percentage  of 
nitroglycerin  contained.  Frequently 
called.  Qiant  powder, 
t.  To  charge  with  dynamite.  S.  To 
blow  up  or  shatter  with  dynamite. 
(Webster) 

l^yiuuniter.  One  who  uses,  or  Is  in 
favor  of  using,  dynamite  or  similar 
explosives  for  unlawful  purposes. 
(G^tury) 

Bynamo.     A  machine   used  for  con* 
▼erting  mechanical  energy  into  elec- 
trical   energy    by   magneto^lectric 
induction.      (Webster) 

Byaamo  metaaorphism.    Same  as  Dy- 
.    namic  metamorphism. 

Djae.  In  physics,  the  unit  of  force 
in  the  centimeter-gram-second  sys- 
ton,  being  that  force  which  acting 
on  one  gram  for  one  second  gen- 
erates a  velocity  of  one  centimeter 
p^  second.     (CJentury) 

Dyieraiite.  A  variable  silver  anti- 
monide  mineral,  including  AgiSb. 
(U.  S.  Cteol.  Surv.) 

Hjsodile.  An  inflammable,  flexible, 
slightly  elastic,  yellow  or  greenish 
gray  hydrocarbon  from  Meliti, 
SicUy,  and  from  certain  Cterman 
lignite  deposits;  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.14  to  1.25  (Bacon). 
When  burned  it  yields  an  odor  like 
asafoetida.     (Chester) 

DyiproiinBL  An  element  of  the  rare- 
earth  group.  Symbol,  Dy;  atomic 
weight,  162.5.     (Webster) 

Oystome  ipar.  A  synonym  for  Datollte. 
(CSiester) 

Bjitomio.  Having  an  imperfect  frac- 
ture or  cleavage.     (CJentury) 

SyiyBtrlbite.  A  name  given  by  O.  U. 
Shepard,  to  a  mineral  or  rock  in  St 
Lawrence  Go.,  N.  Y.,  in  which  is 


a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  potassium,  and  is  related  to  lA- 
nite ;  the  name  means  hard  to  crush. 
Compare  Parophlte.     (Kemp) 

Dshu  (Corn.).  To  cut  ahead  on  one 
side  of  a  face,  so  as  to  increase  the 
eflldency  of  blasting  on  the  re- 
mainder. (Doubtless  the  same  word 
as  Diasue)  Bee  Dissulng.  Alto 
Hulk.     (Raymond) 


B. 


Saglestone.  A  concretionary  nodule  of 
ironstone  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  or 
larger;  aCtites.  The  ancients  be- 
lieved that  the  eagle  transported 
these  stones  to  her  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  her  eggs.     (Webster) 

Ear.    1.  The  inlet  or  intake  of  a  fan. 

(Ghance) 

8.  (Derb.)     A  small   iron  loop  or 
.   ring  fixed  on  the  sides  of  tubiei,  etc, 

to  which  side^diains  are  attached. 

(Gresley) 

Earth.  1.  The  solid  matter  of  the 
globe  in  distinction  from  water  and 
air.  The  ground.  The  firm  land  of 
the  earth's  surfiice.  2.  Loose  mate- 
rial of  the  earth's  surface;  the  dis- 
integrated imrtides  of  solid  matter 
in  distinction  from  rock;  soil.  Zi 
In  chemistry,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  certain  inodorous,  dry;  and 
uninflammable  substances  which  are 
metallic  oxides,  but  were  formerly 
regarded  as  elementary  bodies. 
((5^ntury) 

4.  A  term  used  for  soft  shaly  or 
clayey  ground  when  sinking  through 
the  coal  measures.     (Gresley) 

Earth  auger.  An  earth  borer.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Earth  borer.  An  auger  for  boring  into 
the  ground.  It  works  in  a  cylindri- 
cal box  which  retains  the  cut  earth 
until  the  tool  is  withdrawn.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Earth  eoal.  1.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  lignite.  An  earthy  brown 
coal.    (Gresley) 

8.  Mineral  coal  as  distinguished 
from  charcoal.     (Webster) 

Earth  ourrent  A  current  flowing 
through  a  wire  the  extremities  of 
which  are  grounded  at  points  on  the 
earth  differing  in  electrical  poten- 
tial. The  earth  current  is  due  to 
this  difference,  which  is  generally 
temporary  and  often  very  large, 
((jc^tury) 

Earth  din.  An  earth  quake.  (Web- 
ster) 

Earth  faU.    A  landaUde.    (Webster) 
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Barth  flax.  An  early  name  for  as- 
bestos (Chester).  Bee  al90  Amian- 
thus. 

Barth  foam.  The  mineral  aphrlte 
(Chester).  A  foliated  pearly  va- 
riety of  caldte  near  argentine  The 
softer  varieties  approach  chalk. 

Sarth  metal.  Any  metal  whose  oxide 
is  classed  as  an  earth.     (Webster) 

Earth  movement  Differential  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  crust;  local  ele- 
vation or  subsidence  of  the  land. 
(Webster) 

Earth  of  bone  (Bng.).  A  phosi^iate 
of  lime,  sometimes  termed  "bone 
phosphate,"  derived  from  bones  by 
calcination.     (Page) 

Earth  oiL    Petroleum.    (Webster) 

Earth  piteh.  Mlnerid  tar;  a  kind  of 
asphalt     (Webster) 

Earth-pvliatiOB.  A  slow  undulation 
of  the  earth's  crust  so  gradual  and 
slight  as  to  escape  ordinary  obser- 
vation.    (Standard) 

Earthquake.  A  local  trembling,  shak- 
ing, undulating,  or  sudden  lE^ock  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  Assuring  or  by  per- 
manent change  of  level.  Barth- 
quakes  are  most  common  in  volcanic 
regions,  but  pften  occur  elsewl^re. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

Earth's  orust  The  external  part  of 
the  earth,  accessible  to  geological 
investigation.  The  use  of  this  term 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
rest  of  the  earth  Is  not  also  solid. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

Earth-tilting.  A  slight  movement  or 
displacement  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  In  some  forms  of  earth- 
quakes.    (Century) 

Earth  tremor.  A  slight  earthquake. 
(Standard) 

Earth  wax.    See  Ozocerite. 

Earthy  brpwn-coal.  A  brown,  friable 
mineral,  sometimes  forming  layers 
in  beds  of  lignite.  In  general,  it  Is 
not  a  true  coal,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  it  Is  soluble  in  ether  and 
benzol,  and  often  in  alcohol.  Bee 
Leucopetrite  and  BathvllUte.  (Ba- 
con) 

Earthy  calamine.  An  early  name  for 
hydrozlndte.     (Chester) 

Earthy  ooaL    Bee  Earth  coal,  1. 

Earthy  fracture.  A  fracture  resem- 
bling that  of  a  lump  of  hard  clay. 
((George) 


Earthy  lead-ore.  A  variety  of  oeni» 
site.     (Power) 

Easement  An  incorporeal  rii^t  ex- 
isting distinct  from  the  ownership 
of  the  soil,  consisting  of  a  liberty, 
privilc^,  or  use  of  another's  land 
without  profit  or  compensation;  a 
right  of  way.  (Standard;  U.  8. 
Min.  Stat,  p.  e06) 

Sat  out  (No.  of  Bng.).  To  turn  a 
heading  or  holing  to  one  side  in 
order  to  mine  the  coal-  on  the  other 
side  of  a  fault  vrithout  altering  the 
level  course  of  the  heading.  (Ores- 
ley) 

« 

Eave  tile;  Starters.  Roofing  tile, 
dosed  underneath  at  the  lower  end 
and  placed  at  the  eave  line.    (Bies) 

Ebano.  A  trade  name  for  a  residual 
pitch  from  Mexican  petroleum. 
(Bacon) 

Ebb  (Scot).  Shallow,  not  deep  (Web- 
ster) .  A  coal  seam  is  ebb  when  near 
the  surface;  the  shaft  is  d>b  whidi 
is  sunk  to  it 

Ebb-and-ilow  ttmeture.  A  stratifica- 
tion consisting  of  horizontally  lami- 
nated layers,  with  others  obliqu^ 
laminated,  indicative  of  alternationa 
of  tidal  currents  during  deposition. 
(Standard) 

Ebonite.  A  black  variety  of  hard  rub- 
ber capable  of  being  cut  and  pol* 
ished;  vulcanite.     (Webster) 

Ebotilemeat  (Fr.).-  A  term  adapted 
from  the  French  for  sudden  rock 
falls  and  earth-slips  in  mountainona 
regions.    (Page) 

Ebullition.  Act,  or  process  of  boiling 
or  bubbling  up;  effervescence. 
(Webster) 

Sooeatric.  A  device  for  converting 
*  continuous  circular  into  reciprocat- 
ing rectilinear  motion,  consisting  ot 
a  disk  mounted  out  of  center  on  a 
driving  shaft,  and  surrounded  by  a 
collar  or  strap  connected  with  a  rod. 
Rotation  of  the  driving  shaft  gives 
the  rod  a  back-and-forth  motion. 
(Standard) 

Eccentric  bit  A  modified  form  of 
chisel  used  in  drilling,  in  which  one 
end  of  the  cutting  edge  Is  extended 
further  from  the  center  of  the  bit 
than  the  other.  The  eccentric  bit 
renders  under-reaming  unnecessary. 
It  is .  very  useful  in  hard  rock. 
(Mitzakis) 
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Sedeodte;  KeUophylUte.  A  bright  yel- 
low to  grden  lead  chlorarseoite,  per- 
liaps  PlkA)abOT.2Pl)GU,  occurring  as 
a  mineral  In  crystal  or  maidve 
form  and  as  a  incrustation.   (Dana) 

Behadero  (Hex.).  Level  place  near  a 
mine,  where  ore  is  cleaned,  piled, 
weighed^  and  loaded.  Also  called 
paHo  of  the  mine.     (Dwight) 

MthmAo  (Sp.).  Inclination  or  dip  of 
a  Tein.    (Halse) 

Sohar  plaailla  (Mez.).  Gobbing; 
packing;  filling  with  waste  mate- 
rial   (Dwight) 

Xeloglte.  A  more  or  less  schistose 
metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of  a 
light-green  pyroxene  (ompliacite), 
actinolite  (var.  smaragdite)  and  gar- 
net.  Scarcely  known  in  America. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  *'to 
select,*'  in  reference  to  its  attractive 
appearance.     (Kemp) 

Xeoaomio  geolpgy.    See  Geology, 

JBeoBomis  miaeraL  Any  mineral  hav- 
ing a  commercial  value  (Boy.  Com.). 
See  also  Ore. 

Xeoaomlser.  An  apparatus  for  utilis- 
ing the  heat  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted,  as  in  a  system  of  water 
tubes  in  the  uptak6  of  a  boiler  to 
heat  the  feed  water.    (Webster) 

Bdeaite.  A  light*c6loTed.  aluminous 
magnesium-calcium  amphibole.  A 
variety  nf  the  mineral  hornblende. 
(Dana) 

Bdge  ooal;  Edge  team  (Eng.  and 
Scot).  Highly  inclined  seams  of 
coal,  or  those  having  a  dip  greater 
than  80*.     (0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Xdge  milL  A  crushing  or  grinding 
mill  for  ore  in  which  a  pair  of 
stones  at  metal  rollers  are  rolled 
around  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal 
shaft  turning  about  a  central  verti- 
cal axis.  (Webster)  Also  called 
Eidge  runner,  and  (Ttiaser. 

Sdger.  The  long  pieces  of  timber  in 
a  wooden  pillar  or  crib.  See  also 
Oroespieces.     (Sanders,  p.  115) 

Mgt  rails  (Scot).  Rails,  of  rolled 
iron  or  steel  on  the  upper  edge  of 
which  the  wheels  run.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Sdge  maner.  See  Chilean  mill;  Edge 
mill;  Cliaser. 

Mge  itoae  (N.  Y.  and  Pa.).  A  com- 
mercial term  applied  to  bluestone 
that  splits  out  in  slabs  thicker  than 
flaasing  and  suitable  for  curbing, 
sills,  door  caps,  etc.     (Bowles) 
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Bdge  water.  In  oil  and  gas  wells, 
water  that  holds  the  oil  and  gas  in 
the  higher  structural  positions. 
E3dge  water  usually  encroaches  on  a 
field  after  much  of  the  oil  and  gas 
has  t)een  recovered  and  the  pressure 
has  become  greatly  reduced.  Com- 
pare  Top  water ;  Bottom  water.  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.  Bull.  658,  p.  44) 

Edge  wheel.     See  Bdge  mill. 

Sdlagtonlte.  A  white, ^grayish  white 
or  pink  hydrous  barium  and  alumi- 
num silicate  mineral,  perhaps  BaAla- 
SIcOm+SEUO.  .   (Dana) 

Ediionlte.  Titanic  acid,  rutlle,  occur- 
ring in  goldai-brown,  orthorohmbic 
crystals,  named  in  Conor  of  Thos.  A. 
Bdison.     (Ohester) 

BdaetioB  pipe.  The  exhaust  pipe  from 
the  low  pressure  cylinder  to  the 
condenser.     (Nat.  Tube  Oo.) 

Beaie  ooaL  (Scot).  Ooal  slightly 
altered  through  nearness  to  whin, 
the  broken  edges  of  which  show 
bright  circular  spots  more  or  less 
distinct,   like*  eyes.      (Barrowman) 

IffeetiTe  rate.    See  Nominal  rate. 

Eflerveies^  To  bubble  and  hiss,  as 
limestone  on  which  acid  is  poured. 
(Webster) 

Sflioieaoy  miner.  A  term  freqiiently 
applied  to  a  boss  miner,  or  a  con- 
tract miner. 

Eilioretoe.  To  change  on  the  surface, 
or  throughout  to  a  whitish,  mealy 
or  crystalline  powder  from  the  loss 
of  water  of  crystallization  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.     (Webster) 

iSflioreieeat  In  mineralogy,  forming 
an  incrustation  or  deposit  of  grains 
or  powder  that  resembles  lichens  or 
dried  leaves;  not  unconmaonly  due 
to  loss  of  water  of  crystallization. 
(La  Forge) 

BiBaent  ^^PP^'^  ^y  Dana  to  those 
igneous  magmas  which  discharge 
from  a  volcano  by  way  of  a  lateral 
fissure.  See  Superfiu^nt  and  Inter- 
fluent    (Daly,  p.  181) 

Effluent  stream.  1.  A  stream  whose 
upper  surface  stands  lower  than  the 
water  table  in  the  locality  through 
which  it  flows,  and  which  is  not 
separated  from  the  water  table  by 
any  impervious  bed.'  (Melnzer) 
$.  A  stream  that  flows  out  of  another 
stream  or  out  of  a  lake.    (Century) 

EiToiion  (L.).  The  digging  out  from 
the  earth,  as  of  fossils,  etc.  (Hum- 
ble) 
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XffviiTe.  -  In  pelMlogy,  poured  out  or 
erupted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  a  molten  state,  before  solidifica- 
tion.; extrosiye:  said  of  a  certain 
class  of  volcanic  Igneous  roduk  (La 
Forge) 

XffatlTe  period.  The  second  and  final 
stage  of  the  solidification  of  por- 
phyrltic  rocks  from  fusion,  when  at 
the  outpouring  on  the  earth's  sur- 
fttce  the  "  groundmnsB  *'  is  supposed 

.'  to  he  formed.  Compare  Intratti- 
lurfc  period.    (Standard) 

SfimreieeBela  (Peru).  An  outcrop. 
(Dwic^t) 

MtjM  (Wales).  Oc^per.  (O.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

eoaL  In  anthracite  only— known 
as  No.  2  coaL  Goal  that  Is  small 
eiKNi^  to  pass  •through  a  square 
mesh  of  2i  or  21  inches,  hut  too 
large  to  pass  through  a  mesh  of  2« 
inches.    (CSiance) 

Siggetts.    000  Briquet. 

Zgg-hole.  (Derh.)  A  notch  cut  in 
the  wall  of  a  lode  to  hold  the  end 
of  a  stempd  (Raymond).    A  hitch. 

stone.    05Ute.    (Webster) 


Xl^esteBite.  A  natlTO  mercury  ozy- 
dUorlde,    HgdOUO.      (U.    8.    Oeol. 

oUTV.) 

Egyptian  Jasper.  A  brown  Jasper, 
found  in  p^les  and  small  bowlders 
in  Bgypt     (Chester) 

Egyptian  ,  pebble.  A  synonym  for 
Egyptian  Jasper.    (Chester) 

Ehrhardt  powder.  Any  of  a  aeries'  of 
explosive  mixtures  cqntaining  potas- 
sium chlorate,  together  with  tannin, 
powdered  nutgalls,  or  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  used  for  blasting,  shells, 
etc'  (Webster) 

filohhom  •  liebig  fumaoe;  A  hand- 
worked muffle  fumaca  (Ingalls,  p. 
WO) 

• 

Sliener  hatf  The  German  for  iron 
hat,  or  gossan.    (Weed) 

EJe  (Sp.).  1.  Axle  of  a  wheel.  S. 
Axis  of  a  fold.  S.  Bfei  de  oobre 
(ChOe),  copper  matte  containing  40 
to  00  per  cent  copper.    (Halse) 

Blsollte;  Eleoflte.  A  name  formerly 
current  for  the  nephelite  of  Pre-T^- 
tlary  rocks.  It  is  best  known  in  the 
rock-name  eleolite-syenite,  a  syn- 
onym of  nephelite-syenite,  but  the 
latter  is  preferable.  Bee  N^helite- 
syenite.    (Kenip) 


iOastie  bitaaiea.    Bee  Blaterite. 

Elaitie  Umit    That  point  at  which  the 
.  deformation  in  the  material  ceai 

to  be  proportional  to  the  stn 

(0.  M.  P.) 

Elaitie  mlaeral-piteh.    Elaterite. 

Elaterite.  A  massive  amorphous  dark- 
brown  hydrocarbon  ranging  from 
soft  and  elastic  to  hard  and  brittle. 
It  melts  in  a  candle  flame  without 
decrepitation,  has  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  gives  a  brown  streak.  See 
eUo  Wurtzilite  (U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.). 
Elastic  bitumen. 

Elbow.  1.  A  fitting  that  makes  an 
angle  between  adjacent  pipes.  The 
an^e  Is  always  90  degrees,  unless 
other  angle  is  stated.  Also  calMl 
Ell.  (Nat  Tube  Co.) 
S.  An  acute  bend  in  a  lode.  (Skin- 
ner) 

Eleetrio  air-driU.  A  type  of  tr^iod 
drill  operated  by  compressed  sJr 
supplied  by  a  portable  motor^rlveB 
compressor  that  accompanies  the 
drllL     (Bowles) 

Eleotrieal  oalamiae.  Zinc  silicate  er 
calamine,  so  c^led,  on  account  of  its 
strong  pyro-electric  properties  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  Smithsonlte. 
Bee  aUo  Calamine.    (Webster) 

Bleetrieal  preeipitatf  on.  The  remoiml 
of  suspended  particles  from  gases  bar 
the  aid  of  electrical  discharges.  The 
electrici|l  current  used  may  be  al- 
ternating or  direct  The  altematisf 
current  agglomerates  the  suspended 
imrtides  into  larger  aggregates  caug- 
Ing  rapid  settiing,  especially  if  the 
gases  are  quiescent  The  direct  cur- 
rent is  used  when  large  volumes  oC 
rapidly  moving  gas,  such  as  occur  la 
smelter  flues,  are  treated.  The  sus- 
pended particles  within  a  strong 
electric  field  of  constant  polarity  be- 
come charged  and  are  then  attracted 
to  a  plate  (electrode)  of  opposite 
.  charge.  (Fulton,  p.  60,  BulL  84^ 
Bur.  ICines)    . 

Electrle  blasting.  The  firing  of  one  or 
more  charges  electrically,  whether 
electric  blasting  caps,  electric  squiba» 
or  other  electric  igniting  or  explod* 
ing  devices  are  used.     (Du  Pont) 

Eleetrie  blattlag  019.  A  device  for 
detonating  charges  of  explosives 
electrically.  It  consists  essentiaUj 
of  a  blasting  cap.  Into  the  charge 
of  which  a  fine  platinum  wire  ia 
stretched  across  two  protruding 
copper  wires,  the  whole  fttstened  In 
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bf  a  ONoposltion  ■flphor  ptos- 
The  heatlag  of  the  plAttnom  wire 
taU^e  by  the  electric  current  1c- 
nitefl  the  eaqploetve  charge  in  the 
€mpt  whldi  in  torn  detonatee  the 
Idih  exphMiva     (Da  Pont) 

TIejBtilo  detonator.  An  electric  blast- 
laa  ca|>.    (Da  Pont) 

Xleetrle  drilL  A  mechanically  oper- 
ated drill  employing  neither  com- 
preoicd  air  nor  steam,  but  driven 
Iqr.  electric  motor.  It  ie  oaed  chiefly 
In  mining  operatlona.    (Bowles) 

Beetile  exploder.  A  former  designa- 
tlOQ  for  Blectric  blasting  cap.  (Da 
Pont) 

Xleetrlo  looomothre.  A  locomotive 
driven  by  electricity  and  carrying 
no  passengers  (Standard).  (Tailed 
also  a  Motor  and  used  in  mine 
baolage. 

neotrlo  iqvlb.  A  device  similar  to  an 
electric  blasting  cap,  hot  containing 
a  gnnpowder  composition  which  sim- 
ply Ignites  but  does  not  detonate 
an  explosive  charge;  used  for  elec- 
tric firing  of  blasting  powder.  (Da 
Pont) 

Xlhotrle  system.  All  electric  apparatus 
p^tainlng  to  the  operation  of  the 
inlne,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
mine  ofBdals,  that  is  connected  elec- 
trically to  a  common  source  of  po- 
tential or  that  is  Installed  so  that 
It  can  be  thus  connected.     (CJlark) 

Xleetrlo  welding.  A  process  of  weld- 
ing in  which  the  parts  to  be  Joined 
are  heated  to  fusion  by  an  electric 
arc  (arc  welding)  or  by  the  passage 
of  a  large  current  through  the  Junc- 
tion ;  used  in  uniting  steel  rails,  tub- 
ing, etc  See  aiio  Thermite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Sleetrobroase.  Electroplated  with 
bronze.     (Standard) 

Xtootrooheaiitry.  The  branch  of 
chemistry  that  treats  of  electricity 
as  active  in  effecting  chemical 
changes.    (Standard) 

Seetrooopper,  To  plate  or  cover  with 
copper  by  means  of  electricity. 
(Oentury) 

Seotrode.  Bither  terminal  of  an  elec- 
tric source;  either  of  the  conductors 
by  which  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  an  electrolyte.  See  Anode; 
aloo  Cathode.     (Webster) 

Seotrolyiis.  Act  or  process  of  chemi- 
cal decomposition  by  the  action  of 
an  electric  current;  subjection  to 
this  process,  as  the  electrolysis  of 
salts  of  siUca  or  nIckeL    (Webster) 


neotrelyte.  1.  The  solution  In  whMh 
electrolytic  separation  of  metals  Is 
carried  on.  (Weed) 
t,  A  chemical  compound  which  can 
be  decomposed  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent   (Standard) 

Sleotrolytlo.  Ptftali^ng  to  electroly- 
sis or  an  electrolyte;  deposited  by 
electrolysis  (Webster).  As  applied 
to  copper,  means  oopp^  made  from 
hQpure  metal  by  electrical  decom- 
position and  redeposition;  the  bar 
of  impure  copper  is  gradually.  dJe- 
solved  and  the  pure  metal  rede- 
posited  at  the  oi^osite  pole  of  the 
battery,  while  other  metals  UM  ai( 
black  slime  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  in  which  the  solution  (electro-' 
lyte)  is  held.     (Weed) 

Sleotrolytlo  oopper.  The  purest  grade 
of  refined  oopper,  produced  by  the 
electrolytic  process,  and  possessing 
the  hii^est  electric  conductivity^ 
(Skinner) 

Beotrolytlo  prooett.  A  process  em- 
ploying the  electric  current,  either 
for  sQ;>arating  and  depositing  met- 
als from  solution,  or  ^  a  source  of 
heat  in  smelting,  refining,  etc* 
(Standard).  The  process  has  many 
modifications  and  is  used  for  re- 
covering metals,  as  tin  from  scrap, 
or  refining  as  of  copper  for  electro- 
plating, recovering  metal  ft*om  ore 
as  by  a  combination  of  leaching,  and 
electrolytic  deposition. 

Xleotrolyso.  To  subject  to  electrolysis. 
(W^Mter) 

ElootrometaUargy.  That  department 
of  metallurgy  employing  the  elec- 
tric current,  either  for  the  electro- 
lytic separation  and  depositi<«  of 
metals  from  solutions,  or  as  a  source 
of  heat  in  smelting,  refining,  eta 

,    (Webster) 

Bleotromottve  foroe.  The  force,  which 
by  reason  of  differences  of  potential, 
causes  electricity  to  move  along  a 
conductor. 

Sleotron.  One  of  those  partides,  hav^ 
ing  about  one-thousandth  the  mass 
of  a  hydrogen  atom,  which  are  pro- 
jected from  the  cathode  of  a  vacump 
tube  as  the  cathode  rays,  and  from 
the  radioactive  substances  as  the 
beta  rays;  also  called  Corpuscle. 
(Webster) 

Xleotfoplate.  To  plate  or  cover  with 
an  adherent  coating  of  metal,  com- 
monly silver,  nickel,  or  gold,  by 
electrolysis.     (Webster) 
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SiMtruL  L  A  natural  alloy  of  gold 
and  silTar  containing  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  tllTer.  (U.  Sk  QeoL 
Surr.) 

t.  An  alloy  of  a^wer»  alnc,   and 
nickel  (Rigrmond).     See  aUo  Ger- 
man sUver. 
t.  £^06  Sncdnlte;  alto  AntfMi^. 

Slemeat  One  of  a  limited  number  of 
distinct  varietiea  of  matter  whicli« 
singly  or  in  combination,  compose' 
every  material  substance;  a  sub> 
stance  which  can  not  be  separated 
into  substances  different  from. it- 
self, at  least  by  ordinary  chemical 
.  processes.     (Webster) 

BteTsate  (Mex.).  An  overhand  stops. 
<Dwight) 

Berator.  1,  A  device  for  raising  or 
lowering  tubing,  casing,  or  drive 
pipe,  from  or  into  well.  See  Cas- 
ing elevator.  (Nat.  Tube  O.) 
t.  A  mechanical  contrivance  usually 
an  endless  belt  or.  chain  with  a 
series  of  scoops  or  buckets  for 
transferring  material,  as  grain, 
to  an  upper  loft  or  bin  for  storage, 
t.  A  cage  or  platform  and  Its  hoist- 
ing madiinery  in  a  warehouse,  mine* 
etc.,  for  conveying  persons  or  goods 
from  one  level  or  floor  to  another. 
Galled  a  Lift  in  Bngland.  (Web- 
ster) 

■ 

Slevator  pump.  An  endless  band  with 
buckets  attached,  running  over  two 
drums  for  draining  shallow  ground. 
(G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Xlsvator  rope.  A  rope  used  to  operate 
an  elevator.     (G.  M.  P.) 

Blie  ruby  (fing.).  A  variety  of  py- 
rope  found  in  small  gam^t-Uke 
grains  in  the  trap-tuft  of  Kincraig 
Point,  near  Bile,  in  Fifeshire. 
(Page)    . 

BUhn  Thornton  proeett«  A  method  of 
electric  welding  of  iron.     (Goesd, 

PwllO) 

Cllfttutte.  1.  TO  liquate;  smelt  ». 
Tp  part  by  liquation.     (Webster) 

Bliquation.    Bee  Uqtiation. 

JDlit  vaaatr.    A  gyrfttory  vanner. 

JDmore  preeett.  1.  (Old  Process)  A 
flotation  process  wherein  the  ore  is 
fnixed  with  several  times  its  weight 
of  vrater,  and  an  equal,  or  greater 
weight  of  oil.  The  oil  carries  the 
sulphides  to  the  surface,  and  the 
gangue  and  water  are  removed  from 
the  bottom.  This  process  was  in- 
vcsited  in  1888.  )l.  (Vacuum  Proc- 
eat)     A  flotation  process  invented 


by  Fraads  BL  Blmoi^  in  IMi.  in 
which  flotatiott  is '  seeored  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil« 
and  by  the  llbeimtioa  of  air  in  the 
pulp  in  a  flnely  divided  conditioii, 
this  being  aceompUshed  by.  siibject* 
ing  the  freely  flowing  pulp  to  « 
vacuum  and  simultaneous  neatiiis. 
(UddeU) 

npatolite.  A  variety  of  cryolite,  In 
which  the  sodium  is  partly  re- 
placed by  potassium.    (Standard) 

Xlutrlatt»  To  cleanse  or  wash,  or 
purify  by  washing,  and  straining  or 
decanting.   ,(Web$ter). 

Sutriatioa.  Purification  by  >prashln|p 
and  pouring  off  the' lighter  matter 
suspended  in  water,  leaving  the 
heavier  portions  behind.  (Ray- 
mond) 

ItaviaL  Formed  by  the  xottliig  of 
rock  in  place  to  a  greater  or  leae 
depth.    (0.  S.  (3eoL  Surv.  BulL  283, 

p.  26) 

naviam.  Atmospheric  accumulations 
la  9i$Ut  or  at  least  only  shifted  by 
wind,  in  distinction  to  alluvium, 
which  requires  the  action  of  wa- 
ter.    (Power) 

Shraa.  The  Gomlsh  name  fbr  a  dike 
of  quartz-porphyry  or  of  granite- 
porphyry.     (Kemp) 

Xlvma  eoarte.  A  plutonic  dike  .<Dur- 
yee).    An  Blvan  dike. 

Xlvaaite  (Oom.).  A  variety  of  pock 
of  which  elvans  are  made  up,  nearly 
equivalent  to  quartt-porph:^  and 
granite-porphyry.     (Gentury) 

nve.  The  handle  of  a  miner'a  pick 
(Milford).    A  variation  of  H^ve. 

Bmbaaqaet  '(Mez.).  The  wall'  accre- 
tions of  a  water-JadDst  ftiraace. 
(Halse) 

Smbaroane  la  veta  (Peru).  To  ee  lost 
(as  a  vein)  by  reason  of  a  fault  or 
intersecting  dike.     (Dwight) 

Xmbayaent.  A  deep  depression  in  a 
shore  line  forming  a  large  open 
bay. ,  <Lowe) 

Imblje.  (Mez.).  Thinly  laminated 
mineral   structure^      (I>wight) 

Smbolite.  A  dUorobromlde  silver 
mineral,  Ag(Gl,Br).  (U.  S.  QeoL 
Surv.) 

Smborratearte  (Mez.).  To  become 
barren  by  pinching  out,  etc 
(Dwight) 

Bnboaohure  (Fr.).  The  mouta  oC  a 
river.     (Webster) 
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(Hex.).  Rich  mineral  en- 
tirely embedded  and  concealed  In 
barren   rock.     (Dwight) 

budo    (Mex.).    A  funnel;  hopper. 
(Dwight) 

Xmerald.  A  bright,  emerald-green,  va- 
riety of  beryl.  Used  as  a  gem. 
Called  Canuiillat  in  Sooth  America. 
(Dana) 

Xmerald  copper.    Same  as  Dioptaae. 

Xmerald  aiokal.     See  Zaratite. 

Xmerged  bog.  In  geology,  a  bog 
which  grows  high  abore  the  wator- 
lerel,  drawing  up  the  water  by  its 
sponginese,  and  becoming  much 
thicker  than  an  immersed  bog 
(Standard).  Compare  Immersed 
bog; 

Xmery.  An  impure  form  of  the  min- 
eral corundum  (AU(^)  used  as  an 
abrasive.  See  Oorundum.  (U.  S. 
•Oeol.  Sunr.) 

Xmery  itoae.  A  mixture  of  gum 
ahcilac  and  emery,  or  emery  and 
clay  used  for  emery  wheels.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Xmery  wheel.  A  wheel  coated  with 
emery  or  made  of  emery  stone:  for 
grinding  or  polishing.     (Standard) 

Xmnealte.  A  variety  o'f  strontianite 
In  which  the  strontium  is  partially 
replaced   by   calcium.      (Standard) 


Probably  a  hydrated 
ferric  tellurite.  In  thin  yellow 
green  scales.     (Dana) 

palado     (Sp.    Am.).      Timbering; 
propping.     (Lucas) 


(Sp.).    To  splice;  to  Join. 
(Dwight) 

Smpalme  (Sp.).  1.  Splice  in  a  rope. 
S.  Timber  Joint.  S.  Junction  of 
roads.    (D^^li^t) 

Smparejar  (Sp.).  To  level  or  square 
up.     (Halse) 

SmpeUar  (Max.).  To  add  silver  or 
eopper  amalgam  in  the  patio  process. 
(Halse) 

Smpirieal.  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  experience  or  experiments,  as 
an  empirical  formula. 

Smpleo  (Sp.).  The  quantity  of  quick- 
silver mixed  with  the  ore  on  any 
l^ven  occasion  for  effecting  the 
amalgamation.    (Min.  Jour.) 

SmploBiada  (Sp.).  Lead  poisoning. 
(Halse) 


Empties.  Empty  mine  or  railroad  cars. 
Empty  railroad  cars  are  called 
"flato**   in   Arkansas.      (Steel) 

Empty  rope.  Any  winding  or  haul- 
ing rope  from  which  the  load  upon 
it  has  beep  removed.    (Qresley) 

Empty  traek.  A  track  for  storing 
empty  mine  cars.     (Steel) 

.Bqiptjr  trip.    Empty  coal  cars  return- 
ing for  another  load.     (Hargis) 

EmpyrieaL  (Rare)  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  combustion.  8.  Having  a 
combustible  principle,  a'B  coal. 
(Standard) 

Ems  method.  The  condensation  of 
dust  and  fumes  from  calcining  fur- 
naces by  use  of  large  flues  filled 
with  parallel  rows  of  sheet  iron. 
(Trans.  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  vol. 
11,  p.  879) 

EmnltioB.  Milkiflcation.  A  liquid 
mixture  in  which  a  fatty  or  resin- 
ous substance  is  suspended  in  mi- 
nute particles  almost  equivalent  to 
molecular  dispersion.  From  L.  emiU- 
0€o,  to  drain  out,  in  turn  from  6. 
out,  and  mulgeo,  milk.  (Rickard) 
A  combination  of  water  and  oily 
material  made'misc*ble  with  water 
through  the  action  of  a  saponi- 
'  fying  or  other  agent    (Bacon) 

Enajeaada  (Mex.).  A  change  of  own- 
ership.   (Dwight) 

Enameled  briok.  Bricks  which  are 
coated  on  one  or  more  surfaces  with 
a  white  or  colored  enamel.    (Ries) 

Enamel  kUa.  A  kiln  for  enameling 
porcelain.    (Standard) 

Snantiomorphoai.  Similar  in  form 
but  not  superposable.  Said  of  cer- 
tain hemihedral  crystals.  (Web- 
ster) 

Enargite.  A  copper  snlpharsenlde  min- 
eral, Gu»AsS4.  Contains  48.4  per 
cent  copper.    (IT.  S.  Qeol,  Surv.) 

En  bonaaia  (Sp.  Am.).  Said  of  a 
mine  when  it  is  being  worked  at  a 
profit     (Halse) 

Eaoampanado  (Mex.).  A  shaft  which 
does  not  reach  the  lower  level  of 
the  mine.     (Dwight) 

Enoampaae  (Peru).  The  difference  of 
level  between  any  gallery  and  the 
surface.     (Halse) 

EnoapUlar  (Mex.).  To  start  work  in 
8  new  gallery.     (Dwight) 

Enoargado  (Max.).  A  superintendent 
(Dwight) 
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Zmeaustle  tile.  Floor  tile  having  a 
surface  pattern  of  one  type  of  day 
and  backing  of  a  dUferent  one. 
(Ries) 

Saohada  (Braz.).  A  kind  of  hoe  naed 
by  gold  washen.    (Halse) 

Eueierro  (Sp.  Am.).  Configuration  of 
country  which  has  arrested  the  flow 
of  water  and  caused  it  to  deposit 
auriferous  alluvion.     (Lucas) 

Encina  (Sp.).  Oak;  B,  bianco,  white 
oak ;  E,  negra,  black  oak.    (D wight) 

Bnoosta  (Braz.).  Hillsides  on  whidi 
alluvial  benches  are  found.    (Halse) 

Snoroaehmeiit  (Scot).  Trespass;  the 
area  beyond  the  boundary  ft*om 
which  mineral  has  been  abstracted. 
(Barrowman) 

Enoabado  (Sp.).    Tubbing.  (Halse) 

Zncaentro  (Sp.)^     1.   Meeting  of  two 
galleries.    2.    Meeting  another  vein 
.  that  intersects  the  one  on  which 
work  is  being  done.     (Halse) 

End.  1.  (Scot).  A  room  or  working 
place  facing  the  ends  or  secondary 
Joints  of  a  seam,  i.  e.,  in  the  line 
of  the  main  Joints-  (Barrowman). 
Also  called  Butt. 

2.  (Eng.)    The  inner  extremity  of  a 
heading  or  stall.    (Oresley) 

Sad  bands.  Half  tile*  made  by  cutting 
whole  tile  longitudinally,  and  used 
where  the  roof  butts  against  a  ver- 
tical  surface.    (Ries) 

Xnd-bamp  table.  A  mechanically  oper- 
ated, sloping  table  by  which  heavy 
and  light  minerals  are  separated. 
The  end  motion  imparted  to  the  ta- 
ble tends  to  drive  all  minerals  up 
the  slope  of  the  table,  but  a  flow 
of  water  carri^  the  quarts  and 
other  light  minerals  down  faster 
than  the  mechanical  motion  carries 
them  up.  The  heavy  minerals  set- 
tle to  the  bottom  and  finally  reach 
the  upper  end  and  are  delivered  into 
a  proper  receptacle.  The  Gilpin 
Oounty^  Imlay  and  Golden  Gate  con- 
centrators are  the  chief  types. 

End  ooarie;  On-ead  (Scot).  At  right 
angles  to,  or  facing,  the  end  Joints. 
(Barrowman) 

Ending  (Eng.).  An  adit  driven  in  a 
direction  with  the  grain  of  the  coaL 
(Bainbridge) 

End  Joint;  End  eleat;  Butt  oleat  A 
Joint  or  cleat  in  a  seam  about  at 
right  angles  to  the  prindpal  or  face 
cleats.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 


Sndleii-eliala  Ittulage.  See  Bndtai- 
rope  haulage. 

Eadless-rope  Ittulage.  A  haulage  Hys- 
tem  using  an  endless  traction  rope 
or  chain  for  transporting  cara»  eltlier 
on  sarface  or  miderijroand  tram- 
ways. 

Endlichite.  A  variety  of  the  mineral 
vanadinite  in  which  tlie  vanadium  is 
partly  r^laced  by  arsenic.    (Dana) 

End  liaet.  The  boundary  lines  of  a 
mining  claim  which  cross  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  vein  at  the  sor- 
fttce  If  the  side  lines  cross  the 
course  of  the  vein  instead  of  ron- 
ning  parallel  with  it,  they  tlien  con- 
stitute end  lines.  (Kixig  v.  Amy, 
etc.,  Ck>.,  1S2  United  States,  p.  228 ; 
Last  Chance  Bflning  Go.  v,  T^ler. 
Mining  Ga,  157  United  States,  p. 
096) 

When  a  mining  daim  crosses  the 
course  of  the  lode  or  vein  InsteiAd 
of  heXug  oloikg  such  lode  or  vein,  the 
end  lines  are  tliose  which  measaze 
the  width  of  the  claim  as  it  crosses 
the  lode.  (Argentine  Mining  Go.  v. 
Terrible  Mining  Co.,  122  United 
States,  p.  485;  U.  S.  Mln.  Stat,  ppw 
145-160) 

End  of  ooaL  The  direction,  ot  sectioii, 
at  right  angles  to  the  face;  some- 
times called  the  butt     (Raymond) 

Endomovph.  A  crystal  of  one  special 
inclosed  within  one  of  another,  as 
one  of  rutlle  in  quartz.     (Webster) 

Eadomorphie.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of  contact  metamorphism 
that  takes  place  within  the  cooling 
•  eruptive  rock ;  resulting  from  the  re- 
action of  the  wall  rock  upon  the  pe« 
'  ripheral  portion  of  an  erupttve  rode 
mass.     (La  Forge) 

Ead-oa.  Working  a  seam  of  coal,  etc, 
at  right  angles  to  the  cleat,  or  nat- 
ural planes  of  deavage.     (Gresley) 

Eadosmosii.  The  transmission  of  a 
fluid  Inward  through  a  porous  sep- 
tum or  partition  wbich  separates  It 
from  another  fluid  of  different 
density.  Opposed  to  Ei:osmosi& 
(Century) 

Endotmotie.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  Uie 
flow  or  diffusion  of  water  or  solu- 
tions through  the  invisible  pores  of 
a  rock  inwan}  to  fissures.     (Power) 

Eadothenaie.  Pertaining  to  a  chemi- 
cal reaction  which  occurs  with  ab- 
sorption of  heat     (Webster) 

End  piece  (C^m.).    Bee  Wall  pUteiw 
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Sad  pUtta.  See  Side  plates.  In  tim- 
bering, where  both  a  cap  and  a  sill 
are  nsed,  and  posts  act  as  dividers, 
the  posts  become  the  end  plates. 
(Sanders,  p.  10) 

Xadt  (York).  Headings  which  are 
driven  on  the  end  or  end-on.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Safrlar  (Hex.).  To  add  to  the  torta 
substances  which  reduce  cupric  to 
cuprous  salts.      (Dwight) 

Sa  fnitot  (Sp.).  Producing  ore. 
(Halse)  ^ 

Znganchador.  1.  (Sp.)  An  on-setter. 
A  hooker-on,  bottomer.  8.  (Peru) 
An  agent  who  furnishes  mine  labor 
on  contract     (Halse) 

Xnganehar.  1.  (Sp.)  To  fasten  or 
hook  on  the  bucket,  kibble,  etc. 
8.  (Peru)  To  engage  .miners. 
(Halse) 

Saganohe  (Sp.).  Attaching  cars, 
wagons,  etc.  to  haulage  or  hoisting 
ropes  or  chains.     (Halse) 

Engine.  1.  Any  of  numerous  ma- 
chines by  which  physical  power  is 
applied  to  produce  a  desired  physi- 
cal effect,  especially  one  for  convert- 
ing a  physical  force,  as  heat,  into 
mechanical  power.  (Webster) 
8.  (Eng.).  A  collier's  term  for  en- 
gine-house or  building,  arching,  etc., 
within  which  a  steam  engine  is  fixed. 
(Gresley) 

Sngine  barrel  (Scot).  A  large  water 
barrel  used  in  sinking  shafts.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Xngineer.  1.  One  versed  in  any 
branch  of  engineering,  as  a  civil, 
mining  or  electrical  engineer,  and 
who  applies  creative  effort  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  8.  One  who 
carries  through  an  enterprise  by 
skillful  or  artful  contrivances;  an 
indent  manager.  8.  Any  one  who 
manages  or  runs  any  stationary. 
engine  or  locomotive;  an  engine 
driver.  The  term  engineman  is  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
preference  to  engineer,  the  latter  be- 
ing defined  as  under  1,  above. 

Sngine  keeper  (Scot).  A  brakeman. 
(Gresley) 

Snglnemaa  (Eng.).  One  who  works  a 
winding,  hauling,  fan,  pumping  or 
other  engine.  (Gresley).  See  En- 
gineer, 8. 

Engine  pit  (Eng.  and  Scot).  A  shaft 
used  entirely  for  pumping  purposes. 

(Gresley) 


Engine  plane.  1.  (Sing.)  An  under- 
ground way,  eithOT  level  or  dipping 
Inbye  or  outbye,  or  both  (undulat- 
ing), along  which  the  cars  are  con- 
veyed to  and  from  the  workings  by 
engine  power.  See  Endless  chain; 
Endless  rope ;  Main  rope ;  Tail  ropa 
(Gresley) 

8.  A  passageway  having  a  steep 
grade  along  which  cars  are  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  rope  attached  to 
an  engine;  a  plane.  In  Arkansas, 
limited  to  planes  down  which  coal 
is  lowered.  When  the  coal  is  hoist- 
ed, the  plane  is  known  as  a  slope. 
(Steel) 

Engine  road  (Scot).  A  haulage  road 
worked  by  engine  power.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Engine  seat  (Scot).  The  platform  or 
foundation  to  which  an  engine  is 
fastened.     ( Barrowman ) 

Engine  shaft.  Usually  the  principal 
shaft  in  a  mine,  and  the  one  at 
which  th»  hoisting  and  pumping  are 
done.     (Roy.  Gom.) 

Engine  tenter  (No.  Staff.).  A  brake- 
man.     (Gresley) 

Enginewrlght  (Mid.).  A  practical 
man»  whose  duty  Lbout  a  colliery  is 
to  inspect  the  machinery,  ropes,  and 
other  appliances.     (Gresley) 

EngladaL  Embedded  In  a  glacier,  as 
englacial  drift;  also  traversing  the 
body  of  a  glacier,  as  an  englacial 
stream.     (Webster)  . 

Englaeial-till.    See  Till. 

English  cupellatlon.  A  method  of  re- 
fining silver  in  which  the  character- 
istics are:  A  small  reverberatory 
furnace  with  a  movable  bed  and 
a  fixed  roof,  a^d  the  fact  that  the 
bullion  to  be  cupelled  t?  charged 
gradually  and  the  silver  refined  in 
the  same  furnace  where  the  cui)el- 
lation  is  carried  on.  (Hofman, 
p.  518) 

English  fnmaoe.  A  small  furnace  for 
the  distillation  of  zinc.  The  Eng- 
lish furnaces  differ  from  other  types 
by  distilling  the  zinc  ner  descensum 
instead  of  per  ascensum.-  (Ingalls, 
p.  890) 

English  method.  A  method  of  smelt- 
ing lead  ore  in  which  the  char- 
acteristics are:  A  large  charge  of 
lead  ore,  a  quick  roasting,  a  high 
temperature  throughout  and  the  aim 
to  extract  all  the  lead  in  the  rever- 
beratory. The  hearth  Inclines  to- 
ward the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides, 
the  lead  collects  in  the  furnace  and 
is  tapped  at  intervals  into  an  out- 
side kettle.     (Hofman,  p.  95) 
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Xaglith  prooest..  In  copper  8inelting» 
the  process  of  reduction  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  after  roasting,  if 
necessary.     (Raymond) 

Snglish  Baits.  Epsom  salts.  (Web- 
ster) 

English  Blnc-fumaoe.  .A  furnace  in 
which  zinc  Is  reduced  and  distilled 
from  calcined  ores  in  crucibles. 
(Raymond) 

Engorgement.  The  clogging  of  a  fur- 
nace. See  aUo  Scaffold.  2.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Sngranar  (Sp.).  To  throw  into  gear. 
(Dwlght) 

Eagrasadura  (Mex.).  A  grease-cup. 
(Dwight) 

Enhydrite.  A  mineral  (as  nodules  of 
chalcedony)  having  caTitles  con- 
taining water.     (Standard) 

EnhydroQS.  dontaining  water;  hav- 
ing drops  of  included  fluid;  as,  en- 
hydrous  chalcedony.     (I^ndard) 

Enjalma  (Sp.).  A  kind  of  pack'^sad- 
die.     (Halse) 

Enmaderado  (Sp.).  Timbering;  cas- 
ing.    (Lucas) 

Enriohment.  The  action  of  natural 
agencies  which  increases  the  metal- 
lic content  of  an  ore.  Secondary 
sulphide  enrichment  refers  to  the 
formation  of  new  sulphide  minerals 
which  contain  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  metals.     (Farrell) 

Enrlqneoimiento  (Sp.).  Bnricfament 
of  veins.    (Halse) 

Enrookment.  A  mass  of  large  stones 
thrown  into  water  to  form  a  basie, 
as  for  piers,  breakwaters,  etc. 
(Webstei;) 

Ensalmorar  (Mex.).  To  add  salt 
(Halse) 

Easalmoro  (Mex.).  The  addition  of 
salt  to  the  torta,    (Dwight) 

Ensanchar  (Sp.).  1.  To  enlarge  a 
bore  hole.  8.  ((}olom.)  E,  el  hilo, 
to  cut  down  the  soft  wall  of  a  lode 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  a  drift 
(Halse) 

Easanoharse  (Mex. ) .  The  widening  of 
a  vein.    (Dwight) 

Easayador  (Sp.).  An  assayer. 
(Dwight) 

Asayar  (Sp.).    To  assay.     (Dwight) 

Easaye  (Sp.).  r  1,  Assay.  8.  Assay 
office  (Dwight) 

S.  In  gold  washing,  a  trial  made  by 
a  pan.  In, the  patio  process  a  test 
of  the  torta,    (Halse) 


Eastatite.  1.  A  magnesium  irfH#«Btt 
mineral,  MgSiOt.  (Dana)  8.  Theym- 
riety  of  orthorhombic  pyroxene  with 
less  tiian  5  per  cent  FeO.  It  la 
largely  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  namaa 
of  rocks  that  contain  the  minersL 
(Kemp) 

EatblSssea  (Gter.).  Uncovering  a  lode» 
(Da  vies) 

EatibaoiAa  ( Sp. ) .  Timbering  of  mines  ; 
walling.     (Lucas) 

Satibador  (Sp.).  A  timberman. 
(Halse) 

Eatibar  (Sp.).  To  timber  a  mine  or 
any  part  thereol  (G.  and  M.  JSL 
P.) 

Eattbo  (Sp.).  A  prop  or  stay. 
(Halse) 

Entodlitio.  oolitic  structure  formed 
by  filling  small  globular  spaces  after 
the  manner  of  a  secretion.  Opposed 
to  ExtoOlitic    (Power) 

Eatrada  (Sp.).  Entraaoe  to  a  mine. 
(Halse) 

Eatresuelo  (Mex.).  Qallery  between 
two  levels  (Dwight).  An  interme- 
diate Icfvel. 

Eatromparse  (Mex.).  To  form  a 
"nose**  of  slag  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace.   (Halse) 

Entry.  1.  In  coal  mining  a  haulage 
road,  gangway,  or  airway  to  the  sur- 
face. 8.  An  underground  passage 
used  f  dr  haulage  or  ventilation,  or  as 
a  manway.  Back  entry,  the  air 
course  parallel  to  and  below  an  en- 
try. Distinguished  from  9traigM  en- 
try, front  entry,  or  main  entry.  Dip 
entry,  an  entry  driven  down  hill  bo 
that  water  will  stand  at  the  facei 
If  it  is  driven  directly  down  a  steep 
dip  It  becomes  a  slope,  Qoh  entry^ 
a  wide  entry  with  a  heap  of  refuse 
or  gob  along  one  side.  Slab  entryj 
an  entry  which  is  widened  or 
Blabbed  to  provide  a  working  place 
for  a  second  mii^.  Double-^ntry, 
a  system  of  opening  a  mine  by  two 
parallel  entries;  the  air  current  la 
brought  Into  the  rooms  through  one 
entry  and  out  through  the  parallel 
entry  or  air  course.  Cut-off-entry^ 
an  entry  driven  to  intersect  another 
and  furnish  a  more  convenient  outlet 
for  the  coal.  Single  entry,  a  system 
of  opening  a  mine  by  driving  a  single 
entry  only,  In  place  of  a  pair  of  en- 
tries. The  air  current  returns  along 
the  face  of  the  rooms,  which  moat 
be  kept  open.  Triple-entry,  a  sya» 
tem  of  opening  a  mine  by  driving 
three  iMirallel  entries  for  the  main 
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entries.  Ti€in-entry,  a  pair  of  en- 
tries close  together  and  carrying  the 
air  current  in  and  out,  so  laid  out 
that  rooms  can  be  worked  from  both 
entries.  Also  called  Double  entry. 
(Steel) 

8.  (Scot)  The  beginning  of  a 
lease.     <  Barro¥nnan ) 

Entrymaa.  1.  A  miner  who  works  In 
an  entry.  (Steel) 
8.  One  who  enters  upon  public  land 
with  intent  to  secure  an  allotment 
under  homestead,  mining,  or  other 
laws.     (Webster) 

Entry  ttumpf.  Pillars  of  coal  left  in 
the  mouths  of  abandoned  rooms  to 
support  the  road,  entry,  or  gangway 
until  the  entry  pillars  are  drawn. 
In  Arkansas  these  pillars  are  called 
Entry  stumps  even  when  the  rooms 
are  ilrst  driven,  before  any  pillars 
are  pulled  or  the  rooms  almndoned. 
(Steel) 

Eataear  (Colont).  To  overfeed  a 
stamp  mill.    (Halse) 

Eavalaado  (Mez.).  Lost  or  left  to 
one  aide  (as  a  vein).     (Dwight) 

Eo.  Iq  geology,  indicating  the  dawn 
or  earliest  phase  of  an  epoch,  as 
Eocene.    (Standard) 

Soeeae.  In  the  usage  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Siurvey,  the  earliest  ot  the 
epochs  into  which  the  Tertiary  pe- 
riod is  divided;  also  the  series  of 
strata  deposited  at  that  tima  (La 
Forge) 

Eolation.  The  process  by  which  wind 
modifies  land  surfaces,  both  directly 
by  transportation  of  dust  and  sand, 
and  by  the  work  of  sand  blasts,  and 
indirectly  by  wave  action  on  shores ; 
eolic  gradation.     (Standard) 

Eollan.  (Formerly  spelled  aeollan.) 
Of,  relating  to,  formed  by,  or  depos- 
ited from  the  wind  or  currents  of 
air.    (La  Forge) 

SoUaa  marble.  A  name  given  by 
Hitchcock  to  the  crystalline  granu- 
lar limestones  of  Mount  Eolus,  in 
Vermont     ( Merrill ) 

Eaa;  Aeon.  A  period  of  existence ;  an 
age;  an  infinite  space  of  time.  The 
term  is  used  by  some  geologists  to 
denote  any  one  of  the  grand  divi- 
sions of  geological  time.    (Webster) 

Eopaleoxoic.  The  earlier  portion  of 
Paleozoic  time,  Including  the  Cam- 
bric and  the  siluric.     (Standard) 

Berhyolite;  Sobaialt;  ete.  A  series  of 
names  proposed  by  O.  Nordenskjoeld 
tor  the    older    equivalents    of  the 


rhyolltes,  basalts,  et<^.  The  terms 
are  practically  equivalent  to  apo- 
rhyolite,  apobasalt,  etc.,  but  the  lat- 
ter have  priority.     (Kemp) 

SoBoic.  Pre-Cambrian ;  pre-Paleosolc 
Formerly  applied  to  the  rocks  now 
included  in  the  Archean  and  Algon- 
kian  systems  and  the  correspond- 
ing geologic  periods,  being  intended 
to  supplant  Azoic  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Azoic  rocks  con- 
tain some  fossil  remains.  (La 
Forge) 

Bpeirogeaio.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
causing,  or  designating  the  rising 
or  sinking  of  extensive  tracts  of  the 
earth*s  crust     (Webster) 

Bpeirogeay.  The  deformation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earih  by  which  the 
broader  features  of  relief,  such  as 
continents,  ocean  basins,  and  the 
greater  plateaus,  are  formed.  See 
Diastrophism.    (Webster) 

Ephemeral  stream.  A  stream  which 
flows  in  direct  response  to  precipi- 
tation.   (Meinser) 

Ephemerit.  A  publication  giving  the 
computed  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  for  each  day  of  the  year» 
with  other  numerical  data  (Web- 
ster).   An  astronomical  almanac. 

Epicenter.  That  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  directly  above  the  origin  of 
an  earthquake.     (La  Forge) 

Spiolattie.  Consisting  of  the  consoli- 
dated detritus  of  preSxistent  rocks. 
(Standard) 

Epiooatinental.  Situated  upon  a  con- 
tinental plateau  or  platform,  as  an 
epicontinental  sea.     (La  Forge) 

BpicrystaUine.  Both  sedimentary  and 
crystalline  in  character:  said  of 
strata.     ( Standard ) 

Bpidiabase.  A  name  proposed  by  Issel 
as  a  substitute  for  epidiorite  because 
believed  to  be  more  appropriate. 
(Kemp) 

Epidiorite.  A  name  applied  to  dikes 
of  diabase,  whose  augite  is  in  part 
altered  to  green  hornblende.  The 
name  was  coined  before  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  hornblende  was 
secondary  in  this  way.  It  was  first 
applied  by  Gtimbel  in  1879  to  a  se- 
ries of  narrow  dikes  that  cut  Cam- 
brian and  Ordovician  strata  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge.  The  name  empha- 
sizes their  age  as  later  than  the 
typical  pre-Cambrian  diorites,  but 
its  significance  has  been  expanded 
in  later  years.     (Kemp) 
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JBpidotite..  Bocks  largely  formed  of 
epidote.  /Tbe  epidote  seems  gen- 
erally to.  be  produced  by  the  reac- 
tions of  feldspar  and  bisillcates 
upon  each  other  during  alteration. 
(Kemp) 

JBpidote.  A  basic  orthoslllcate  of  cal- 
dam,  aluminum,-  and  Iron,  HsO.- 
40a0.3(Al,Fe).0..6S10i  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.).  The  name  of  this  min- 
eral Is  often  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  rocks  containing  it  As  a  rule, 
the  presence  of  epidote  indicates  the 
advance  of  alteration.     (Kemp) 

JBpidotisatioa.  The  production  of 
epidote  In  a  rock  by  metamorphlsm. 
(Webster) 

Xpigene.  1.  Formed,  originating,  or 
taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  8.  Foreign.  Said  of  forms 
of  crystals  not  natural*  to  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  are  found. 
Compare  Piteudomorph.     (Webster) 

Spigeaefii.  Change  of  the  mineral 
character  of  a  rock  due  to  outside 
influences.  Compare  Metamorphlsm 
(Webster).  As  applied  to  ore  de- 
posits, epiffenetic  deposits  are 
younger  than  the  counti^  rock  con- 
taining them.     (Vogt) 

l^ipheiit.     See  Apophysis. 

Bpooh.  Ctenerally,  that  part  of  geo- 
logic time  during  which  a  formation 
or  group  of  strata  was  deposited: 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Qeological  Survey 
Indlfferentiy  as  the  time  equivalent 
of  a  series  or  a  group,  but  restricted 
by  the  International  Congress  to  a 
division  of  a  period,  hence  the  time 
equivalent  of  a  series.     (La  Forge) 

Sptomlte.  A  mineral  composed  of 
hydrous  magnesium  sulphate,  Mg- 
SO4+7H1O.     (U,  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

JBpiom  lalt    Same  as  Epsomite. 

Iqulvalent.  1.  In  geology  correspond- 
ing in  geologic  age  or  stratigraphic 
position;  said  of  formations,  etc. 
(La  Forge) 

S.  A  term  applied  to  grains  of  ore 
or  vein-stuff  of  varying  diameters 
and  density,  which  fall  tiirough 
water  at  an  equal  velocity  (Hunt). 
Usually  UE^  in  the  plural. 

In  geology,  in  general  a  large 
division  of  geologic  time;  specifi- 
cally, a  division  of  geologic  time  of 
the  highest  order,  comprising  one  or 
more  periods.  The  eras  now  gen- 
erally recognized  are  the  Archeo- 
soic,  Proterozoic,  Paleozoic,  Meso- 
loic,  and  Cenosola    (La  Forge) 


Xrbhefste  (Cter.)  The  deepest  psrt 
of  a  mine.     (Davies) 

Srbium.  A  metallic  element  of  the 
rare  earth  group.  Symbol,  Br; 
atomic  weight  167.7.     (Webster) 

Erg.  The  amount  of  work  done  by 
one  dyne  working  through  a  dis- 
tance of  one  centimeter.  One  foot- 
pound is  equal  to  13,560,000  ergg. 
(Webster) 

Brian;  Xrlanfeli.  A  name  proposed 
by  Brelthaupt  for  metamorphlc 
rocks,  which  consist  essentially  of 
augite,  i  e.,  auglte  schists.  The 
name  Is  derived  from  the  Iron  fur- 
nace at  Erla,  near  Crandorf,  Sax- 
ony.    (Kemp) 

Erlet  ( Eng. ) .  Earnest  money.  ( Bain- 
bridge) 

Xrodible.  Yielding  more  or  less  easily 
to  erosive  action;  as,  underlying 
easily  erodlble  limestones.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Erosion.  The  group  of  processes 
whereby  earthy  or  rock  material  is 
loosened  or  dissolved  and  removed 
from  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  Includes  the  processes  of 
weathering,  solution,  corrasldn,  and 
transportation.  The  mechanical 
wear  and  transportation  are  effected 
by  running  water,  waves,  moving 
ice,  or  winds,  ^hlch  use  rock  frag- 
ments to  pound  or  grind  other  rocks 
to  powder  or  sand.    (Ransome) 

Erosion  surfaoe.  A  land  surface 
shaped  by  the  disintegrating,  dis- 
solving, and  wearing  action  of 
streams,  ice,  rain,  winds,  and  other 
land  and  atmospheric  agencies. 
(Ransome) 

Erosive.  1.  Having  the  property  of 
eating  away  or  corroding ;  corrosive. 
8.  Wearing  away ;  acting  by  erosion. 
(Century) 

Erratic.  A  name  often  given  to  trans- 
ported bowlders  (Roy.  Com. ) .  Loose 
gravel  and  stones  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, including  what  Is  called  drift. 
(Webster) 

Erratic  blocks.  (Bug.).  See  Erratic 
Rounded  erratic  blocks  are  called 
bowlders. 

Embescite.  A  synonym  for  Bomite. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Eniption.  In  geology,  the  emission  or 
ejection,  at  the  earth's  surface, 
through  a  crater,  pipe,  or  fissure,  of 
such  material  as  lava,  heated  water, 
gases,  mud,  stones,  and  dust;  char- 
acteristic of  volcanoes  and  geysers 
and  usually  more  or  less  sudden, 
violent,  and  explosive.    (La  Forge) 
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XruptiTe.  The  name  glyen  tx>  rocks 
that  have  burst  through  otl^r  rocks 
hi  a  molten  state,  or  that  have  been 
thrust  up  bodily  (Davies).  The 
name  ought  properly  to  be  only  ap- 
plied to  effuslye  ot  volcanic  rocks, 
but  it  Is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for 
igneous.     (Kemp) 

Zmptive  vein.  A  vein  filled  by  emp- 
tion  of  igneous  matter  from  below. 
(Standard) 

Xrythrlte;  Cobalt  bloom.  A  hydrous 
cobalt  ariBenate,  GoiAsiO^SHiO. 
Found  in  the  acidised  parts  of  co- 
balt and  arsenic-bearing  veins.  (U. 
S.  QeoL  Surv.) 

Zseala  (Sp.).  1.  Ladder.  8.  E,  movU, 
a  man  engine.  S.  In  drafting,  a 
scale.    (Halse) 

Iiealera  (Mez.).  A  ladder,  generally 
made  of  notched  poles;  S,  de  bar- 
rote$,  mine  ladder  with  rounds;  E, 
de  mv€8cas,  mine  ladder  or  notdied 
timber.     (Dwight) 

Xical6n  (Sp.).  1*  A  step,  round,  or 
rung.  8.  A  stope;  E,  de' banco,  an 
underhand  stope;  E,  de  oielo,  an 
overhand  stope.    8.  Scale     (Halse) 

Z>eantill6ii  (Mez.).  A  wooden  ruler 
used  by  timbermen;  pattern;  gage. 
(Dwight) 

Sioape  (Eng.).  A  second  or  addi- 
tional shaft  by  which  the  men  may 
get  out  of  the  mine  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  other  shafts.  Also 
an  Upcast ;  Escape  pit ;  Escape  way. 
(Gresley) 

Zseape  way.  An  opening  through 
which  the  miners  may  leave  the 
mine  if  the  ordinary  exit  is  ob- 
structed.    (Steel) 

Xsear.    See  Esker. 

Siearcha  (Peru).  Native  silver  in 
thin  plates.     (Dwight) 

Siearpmeat.  A  cliff  or  relatively  steep 
slope  separating  level  or  gently 
sloping  tracts.     (La  Forge) 

iMhka't  mixture.  Magnesium  oxide 
and  sodium  carbonate.     (Uddell) 

Steogedor  (Braz.  and  Golom.).  An 
ore  picker  or  sorter.     (Halse) 

Sicoger  (Sp.).  To  pick  or  sort  ore. 
(Halse) 

iMombrera  (Sp.).  A  place  where 
waste  from  the  mine  Is  thrown;  a 
dump.     (Halse) 

licombros.   1.  (Fr.  Guiana).   In  placer 
mining,  an  overburden  of  red  and 
yellow  varl^^ted  clays  containing 
pebblea     (Halse) 
8.  (Mex.),    Waste  rock.     (Dwight) 


Bseoiia  (Sp.).  1.  Slag  or  dndera.  t. 
A  spongy  lava.     (Halse) 

SseorlaL     1.    (Sp.-Am.).     A    pile   or 
dump  of  slag,  or  a  yard  containing 
such  dumps.     (Webster) 
8.  An  exhausted  mine.     (Standard) 

Bseorlfloador  (Mex.).  Scorlfler,  in  as- 
saying.    (Dwight) 

Eteritura  (Sp.).  A  deed,  instrument, 
bond,  or  contract     (Halse) 

Eserow.  A  deed,  bond,  or  other  writ- 
ten engagement,  delivered  to  a  third 
person  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  tlie 
grantee  only  upon  the  performance 
or  fulfillment  of  some  condition. 
(Webster) 

Eseuadra  (Mez.).  A  change  of  direc- 
tion of  90"* ;  squfire.    (Dwight) 

Escuela  de  minat  (Sp.).  A  school  of 
mines.     (Halse) 

Sicurrir  (Sp.).  To  leak;  to  drip;  to 
drain  off.    (Dwight) 

Siker;  Esoar;  Sskar.  A  narrow  ridge 
of  gravelly  or  sandy  drift,  deposited 
by  a  stream  in  association  with  gis- 
cier  ice.  Elskers  were  formerly 
called  Serpentine  kames.  (Webster) 

Sslab6n  (Mez.).  -A  link  of  a  chain. 
(Dwight) 

Esmanil  (Sp.).    Blende.     (Halse) 

Esmeralda  (Sp.).    Emerald.    (Dwight) 

Esmeril  (Sp.)     Emery.    (Dwight) 

Etpato  (Sp.).  Spar;  E.  fluor,  fiuor- 
spar,  bluejohn;  E.  calizo,  calclte; 
E.  de  hierro,  siderlte;  E.  de  /t- 
landia,  Iceland  spar ;  E.  de  manga* 
neso,  rhodocro6it«> ;  E,  petado,  heavy 
spar;  barite.    (Halse) 

Esp&tuU  (Sp.).    Spatula.    (Dwight) 

Etpejado  (Peru).    Galena.     (Dwight) 

Espejo  (Oolom.).  A  slickeaslde. 
(Halse) 

Stpejuelo  (Sp.).  1.  A  transparent 
piece  of  talc.  8.  Mica.  8.  Selenlte. 
4.  (Mex.  and  C)hlle)  Calclte.  5. 
(Hid.,  Blex.)  Galena  in  large  crys- 
tals, also  blende  in  large  crystals. 
6.  (Mex.)  A  slickenside.  7.  (Peru) 
Barite.     (Halse) 

8.  (Peru)  Lead  carbonate  mixed 
with  galena  and  gray  copper. 
(Dwight) 

9.  (Mez.)  A  mineral  gangue,  with  a 
faintly  refiecting  surface.  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Etpeque  ( Mex. ) .  A  handspike ;  wooden 
lever;  the  long  arm  or  lever  in 
machinery  moved  by  animal  power. 
(Dwight) 
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Efpenua  elaiiUar.  A  clmsalBer  of 
the  free-Bettllng  type  In  which  the 
ti«'tt1ed  marerlal  Is  removed  b7  drag- 
ging It  up  an  iDcUned  plane  b; 
meana  of  a  coatlnuouB  belt  of  flat 
blades  or  paddles.  It  Is  continu- 
ous in  Its  operation.  (Llddell) 
Etpctor    (3p.).     Thlclcnesfl  of   a   vein 

or  bed.     (Halae) 
Xtpet6ii   (Mez.).    The  tapping  bar  of 

n  emelting  furnace.     (Dwlgtit) 
Bsplnmctta  (Sp.).    A  blaetlng  needl& 

(Halse) 
Ei^oleta  (Mex.).  The  blasting  charge 
for  a  small  blast ;  primer  or  blast- 
mp  fuse.  (Dwlght) 
EspoBja.  1.  (Mex.)  Spongy  bullion, 
after  retorting  aad  before  melting. 
(Dwlght) 

S.   (Bp.)    A  network  of  narrow  fer- 
ruglnouB  veins.      (Halse) 
IiportoB     (Sp.).     A     large     basket 

(Halse).    Bee  olso  Espuerta. 
KipseU   (Hex.).    Additional  quantity 
of  ct^per  sulphate  required  la  the 
torta,  when  not  enough  was  added 
at  first     (Dwl^t) 
Btpverta  (Spain).    A  large  basket  at- 
tached to  an  endless  wire  rope  for 
removing  sulphur  from   th     mines. 
The  baskets  sre  10  to  12  feet  apart 
X  Halse) 
Bspnma  (Sp.).    1.  Scum,  froth,  foam. 
I.  QoBsan.    t.  Magnesia.    4,  Dross  of 
metals.      S.    (Golom.)    Oro    Ae    E., 
floMt  gold.     (Halse) 
■iqalite  CSp.).    Shale ;  schist  or  slate. 

(Halse) 
Isienttal.  In  petrology,  necessarily 
preaeot  Id  obj  variety  of  rock,  being 
reguirsd  by  the'deOnltioa  of  the  v&- 
rictf:  said  of  some  minerals  In  a 
"tfoA.    (lA  Forge) 

ram  Bsaez 
to  a  gran- 
edlate  be- 
«,  the  dlo- 
'hlch  con- 
lase,  and 
'  Bodalite, 
.  with  auglte,  blotlte,  b&rke- 
oUrlne,  and  apatite.  (Kemp) 
A  dnnsmon-colored  variety 
met;  called  hyacinth  when 
IB  a  gem,  though  tbe  term 
properly  belongs  to  slrcon. 
QvA.  Surv.) 

(Sp.).  LA  stake.  B.  flfa, 
driven  Into  tbe  ground  from 
tbe  mlnlDg  claim  was  origi- 


nally measured.  I.  Bitaeat,  dlvt- 
siODs  or  partitions  made  in  mljaes. 
S.  (Colom.)  A  person  who  works  n 
mine  solely  to  retain  title ;  the  owner 
of  a  mine  who  pays  the  tax  but  does 
not  work  It    4.  Lagging.     (Halse) 

Xitaeada  (Mez.).  The  lagging  of  the 
sides  of  a  shaft  In  open-crib  tlm- 
bertng.     (Halse) 


Bttaal6B.  1.  (Sp.)  A  surveyor's 
station  or  point  S.  (Colom.)  A 
length  of  100  feet  la  lining  out  a 
railroad.     I.  Season   (of  the  year). 

(Halse) 


Istado  (Pern).  A  measure  of  laigtb 
(21  varat).  ArorozimBtely  a 
fathom.     (Dwigbt) 


Ettanplllai  (Hex.).  Starape  with 
which  the  Government  taxes  are 
paid;   postage   stamps.      (Dwlght) 

Zitbaaho  (Port).    Tin.     (Halse) 

Bitafto  (Bp.)  1.  Tin.  B.  Tin  ore  as 
casslterlte;  E.  ae  omno,  B.  de 
placerei,  stream  tin.  S.  Tin  concen- 
trate. ,  See  Bainila,  S.  A.  E.  de 
etcoria,  sleg  tin.      (Halse) 

Sttasqne  (Uei.).  A  tank;  reservoir. 
(Dwlght) 

lite;  Crlente  (Sp.).    Bast    (Dwlght) 

Etteatlta  (Bp.).  Steatite  or  soap- 
stone.     (Halse) 

Est«M  (Mex.).  Vertical  beams  mp- 
portlng  the  puUey  of  a  hoist. 
(Dwlght) 

Istereli  (Braz.).  1,  Teinsttmo; 
mattrlx.    S.  Barren  rock.  (Halse) 

BitereUlte.  A  name  given  by  A. 
Hlchel-Levy  to  a  variety  of  diorite- 
pondiyry  from  Esterel,  Prance.  The 
rock  shows  some  peculiarities  of 
chemical  compoaltlOD  which  have 
given  it  special  Interest  In  discus- 
sions relating  to  differentiation. 
(Kemp) 

IitiTll  (Sp.).  1.  veinstone,  t.  Bar- 
ren rock.  Often  used  In  pluraL 
(Halse) 

Bitibnlta  (Sp.).    Stlbnlte.     (Dwlght) 
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(Mec).     Cotton     watte. 
(Dwight) 

Iftonqiie  ( Mex. ) .  Resin ;  yellow  slnc- 
blende.    (I>wlgfat) 

IftoTWB  (Bng.)  Necessary  supplies, 
especiaVy  wood  which  a  tenant  is 
allowed  to  take  frbm  the  landlord's 
premises,  for  the  necessary  fuel,  re- 
pairs, etc,  for  himself.     (Webster) 

Iitrada  (Port).  A  road;  B.  de  ferro, 
a  railroad.     (Halse) 

Bitratllleaol6B  (Sp.).  Stratification. 
(Dwight) 

Irtrato  (Sp.).  Stratum;  layer;  bed. 
(Halse) 

Bstreshaniento  del  fll6ii  (Sp.).  Pinch- 
ing; pinching  out     (Lucas) 

Istrellarse  la  Teta  (Peru).  To  ** peter 
out,*'  or  become  lean,  especially  by 
scattering.     (Dwight) 

Istriada   (Sp.).     Striated.     (Dwight) 

Iitribo.  1.  (Sp.).  SUrrup.  %.  (Mex.) 
HogtMick  in  a  mountain;  a  spur. 
(Dwight) 

Istmjar  (Sp.).  To  press  or  squeeze 
amalgam.    (Halse) 

Iitmjda  (Mex.)  A  second  collection 
of  amalgam,  generally  very  pasty. 
(Dwight) 

lituariiie.  Df,  pertaining  to,  or 
formed  in  an  estuary.    (Webster) 

Bttuary.  A  bay,  as  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  where  the  tide  meets  the  river 
current    A  frith.     (Webster) 

Situfa.  1.  A  stove  or  tubular  appa- 
ratus for  heating  air  for  hot  blast 
a.  (Mex.)  In  the  patio  process,  a 
chamber  with  flues  under  the  floor 
for  heating  the  tarta,    (Halse) 

Sftaf a  amalgamaoi^A  ( Sp. ) .  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  patio  process,  using 
heat     (Raymond).    See  Estufa,  2. 

Itoh  figure.  A  marking,  usually  mi- 
nute pits,  produced  by  a  solvent  on 
a  crystal  surface;  the  form  varies 
with  the  species  and  solvent  but  con- 
forms to  Uie  symmetry  of  the  crys- 
tal, hence  revealing  its  molecular 
structure.    (Webster) 

Etehing.  A  process  of  engraving  in 
which  the  lines  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  or  mordant  (Oen- 
tury)'.  Used  also  in  studying  the 
composition  and  structure  of  metals 
and  crystals. 

tter  (Spi).    Bther.    (Dwight) 


Xthaas.  A  colorless,  gaseous  oom« 
pound  (GiH<),  of  the  paraflEln  series 
contained  in  the  gases  given  off  by 
petroleum  and  in  illuminating  gaSb 
(Standard) 

Sther.  1.  A  hypothetical  medium  of 
extreme  elasticity  and  supposed  to 
be  diffused  throughout  all  space  as 
well  as  among  the  molecule^  of 
which  solid  bodies  are  composed  and 
to  be  the  medium  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  and  heat  9.  A  highly 
volatile  inflammable,  light,  mobile, 
colorless  liquid  used  as  an  anes- 
thetic and  solvent     (CJentury) 

Sther  azpt.    See  Axes  of  elasticity. 

Sthmolith.  A  plutonlc  mass  of  rock 
which  narrows  downwardly.  (Daly, 
p.  88) 

Bttle  (No.  of  Eng.).    1.  Waste  (Ores- 
ley).    See  Attle,  1. 
9.  To  Intend,  appoint,  arrange    (G. 
C.  Greenwell).    See  Attle,  2. 

Sttllngi  (No.  of  Eng.).  Earnings; 
wages.    (Century) 

Suohroite.  A  vitreous,  bright  emer- 
ald— or  leek-green,  transparent  to 
translucent  hydrous  copper  arsenate, 
OutAssOt.Cu(OH)s-f-6HsO,  mineral 
crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic 
system.     (Dana) 

Enolase.  A  vitreous,  colorless  to  pale 
green  or  blue  gluclnum-aluminum  sil- 
icate mineral,  2BeO.Al«0»2SiOsHsO, 
crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem.    (Dana) 

Enorite.  A  name  given  by  G.  Rose 
to  rocks  and  meteorites  that  consist 
essentially  of  anorthlte  and  augite. 
The  term  Is  practically  obsolete. 
(Kemp) 

Eudiometer.  An  instrument  for  the 
volumetric  measurement  and  analy- 
sis of  gases.     (Webster) 

Sndyalite.  Essentially  a  metasilicate 
of  Zr,  Fe  (Mn),  Ca,  Na,  etc.,  in  red 
to  brown  tabular  or  rhombohedral 
crystals;  also  massive  (Dana). 
The  name  of  the  mineral  Is  some- 
times prefixed  to  the  rare  nephelite- 
syenites  that  contain  it    (Kemp) 

Eugranitio.  Same  as  Granitoid. 
(Standard) 

Bahedral.  In  petrology,  bounded  by 
its  own  crystal  faces ;  automoiphic : 
said  of  some' minerals  in  a  crystal* 
line  rock  and  contrasted  with  sub- 
hedral  and  anhedraL    (I^a  Forge) 
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IvktoUte.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  for  "desired  rock"  and 
given  by  H.  Boeenbuach  to  one 
which  filled  a  gap4n  his  classifica- 
tion of  rocka  Tlie  same  rode  had 
been  previously  named  Venanzite. 
(Kemp) 

Zaiysite.  A  name  given  by  Brdmann 
to  roclcs  interlaminated  with  the 
gneisses  of  Sweden,  and  consisting 
of  olivine,  green  pyroxene,  and  gar- 
net    (Kemp) 

Xulytite.  A  sUicate  of  bismuth,  Bi4- 
Sl«Ou,  occurring  usually  In  minute 
dark  brown  or  sraylsh  tetrahedral 
crystals.     (Dana) 

Buotmite.  An  amorphous,  'brownish 
-yellow,  brittle,  oxygenated  hydro- 
carbon from  deftB  in  brown  coal 
at  Baiershof,  near  Thumsenreuth, 
in  the  Fichtelgebirge;  it  has  a  npe- 
dfic  gravity  of  1.2  to  1.5,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Bacon) 

Xuphotlde.  The  name  chiefly  used 
among  the  French  for  gabbro.  It 
was  given  by  Hauy,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  for  well  and 
light,  in  allusion  to  its  pleasing 
combination  of  white  and  green. 
(Kemp) 

Xuphyllite.  A  white  sodium-potassium 
mica  that  is  intermediate  between 
paragonite  and  muscovite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xurite.  Used  among  the  French  as  a 
synonym  for  felsite,  but  also  applied 
to  compact  rocks'  chiefly  feldspar 
and  quarts',  such  as  some  granu- 
lites.  The  name  was  first  given  by 
Daubisson  to  the  groundmass  of 
porphyries,  because  of  their  easy 
fusibility  compared  with  homstone 
or  flint     (Kemp) 

Xai  opium.  A  metallic  element  of  the 
rare-earth  group,  discovered  in  1896. 
Symbol  Bu;  atomic  weight,  162.0. 
iWebster)   ' 

Xttitatio.  Pertaining  to  or  designat- 
ing a  land  area  which  undergoes 
neither  elevation  nor  depression. 
(W^wter) 

Sutaxltio.  A  general  name  for  banded 
volcanic  rocks.  The  banding  is  due 
to  the  imrallel  arrangement  of  por-. 
tions  of  the  rock  that  are  con- 
trasted either  in  mineralogy  or  tex- 
ture (Kemp).  Contrasted  with 
Ataxitic. 

Buteotio.  Of  maximum  fusibility ;  said 
of  an  alloy  or  solution  having  th» 
lowest  melting  point  possible  with 
the  given  components.    (Webster) 


Satomoat.  In  mineralogy,  havtnir  dis- 
tinct deavage;  deaving  readily. 
(Clentury) 

Zuxeaite.  In  mineralogy,  a  niobate 
and  titanate  of  yttrium,  erbium, 
cerium  and  uranium.     (Dana) 

4 

Bvaailte.  In  mineralogy,  a  maeslve, 
colorless  to  milk  white,  hydrous 
aluminum  phosphate,  2AlPoii.4Al- 
(OH)«+12HsO.     (Dana) 

Xvaporar  (Olom.).  To  retort  amal- 
gam.    (Halse) 

Bvaporate.  To  convert  into  vapor,  usu- 
ally by  means  of  heat;  vaporise; 
also,  to  remove  and  dissipate  by  tills 
process.     (Standard) 

XvaporatlAg  diih,  or  paa.  A  shallow 
dish,  of  fl^UuM,  porcelain,  or  metal 
used  in  processes  requiring  evapo- 
ration. 

Bvaporation  gage.  A  graduated  vessel 
of  glass  for  determining  therste  of 
evaporation  of  a  Uquid  placed  in  it, 
in  a  given  time  and  exposure.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Bverlastiag  lamps  (No.  of  Bug.)  Nat- 
ural Jets  of  fire  damp  or  small 
blowers  which  continue  to  bum  as 
long  as  gas  is  given  off.     (Gresl^) 

ZversoB  process.  An  oil  flotation  proe- 
ess  involving  the  use  of  from  6  to  20 
per  cent  oil  and  usually  leas  thao 
1  per  cent  Add.     (Megraw,  p.  8) 

Bxeambioa  (Scot).  An  exchange  of 
land  or  minerala     (Barrowman) 


(Sp.).     To     excavate;     to 
dredge.     (Halse) 

SxeavatioB.  1.  In  engineering,  an 
open  cutting,  as  in  a  railway  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  tunnel.  S.  The  act 
of  digging  out  of  material  (earth, 
rock,  etc.)  by  any  means  so  as  to 
form  a  cavity.    ((3entury) 

Bxoavator.  A  steam  or  electric 
power-machine  for  removing  earth, 
rock,  eta,  as  a  steam  shovel,  dredge, 
etc 

Bxoetsive  loeation.  A  mining  claim  In 
excess  ^f  the  width  allowed  by  law. 
(U.  S.  Mln.  Stat,  pp.  90,  688-689) 

• 

Bxempted  olaia.  A  daim  which,  by 
the  mining  laws  has  been^allowed  to 
remain  idle,  and  for  which  an  ex- 
emption certificate  has  beoi  ob- 
tained (Morine).  Oommon,  espe- 
dally  in  (Xmada  and  Australia. 

Xzfoliate.  1.  To  peel  off  in  concentric 
layers,  as  some  rocks  do  by  weather* 
lug.    In  this  way  the  concretionaiy 
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itmetoie  of  some  klnda  of  green- 
Btones  Is  well  brought  out,  the 
weathered  surface  showing  rounded 
masses  with  the  soccesslTe  q>herlcal 
layers  ftdllng  off.  (Roy.  Com.) 
S.  To  swell  up  and  open  into  leaves 
or  plates  like  a  partly  opened  book. 
(George) 

XzhalatioB.  1.  Any  vapor  or  gaseous 
matter  arising  from  substances  or 
surfaces  exposed  .to  the  atpiosphere. 
(Power) 

2.  In  geology,  any  gas  or  vapor 
formed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  escaping  either  through 
a  conduit  or  fissure  or  from  molten 
lava  or  a  hot  spring;  an  emanation. 
(La  Forge) 

Izhautt  fan.  A  fan  used  for  creating 
a  draft  by  the  formation  of  a  par- 
tial vacuum  in  contradistinction  to 
a  blower.     ((Dentury) 

Bzhanttion.  1.  In  chemistry,  the  proc- 
ess of  completely  extracting  from  a 
substance  whatever  is  removable  by 
a  given  solvent  (Oentury) 
2-  In  mining,  the  complete  removal 
of  ore  reserves. 

KzUbiddn  (Mex.).  Exhibition;  as- 
sessment    (Dwlght) 

KxomoTphio.  A  descriptive  term  for 
those  changes  which  are  produced 
by  contact-metamorphism  in  the 
wall  rock  of  the  intrusion;  the  an- 
tithesis of  endomorphic.    (Kemp) 

Kxotmosii.    See  Endosmosis. 

Kxcthermio.  Pertaining  to  a  chemical 
reaction  which  occurs  with  the  evo- 
lution of  heat     (Webster) 

Kxotio.  That  which  has  been  intro- 
duced from  other  regions.    (Power) 

Xxpander.  A  device  for  expanding  the 
end  of  a  tube,  in  a  tube-plate  or  as 
a  casing  in  a  well. 

IzpaaiioB  bit  A  drill  bit  that  may 
be  adjusted  for   holes  of   various 

SxpaatioB  Joint  A  device  used  in 
connecting  up  long  lines  of  pipe, 
etc.,  to  permit  linear  expansion  or 
contraction  as  the  temperature  rises 
or  falla     (Nat  Tube  Co,) 

EzpaasioB  loop.  Either  a  bend  like 
the  letter  U  or  a  coil  in  a  line  of 
pipe  to  provide  for  expansion  or 
contraction.     (Nat.  Tube  Ck>.) 

SxptntioB  ring.  A  hoop  or  ring  of 
U-section  used  to  Join  lengths  of 
pipe  so  as  to  permit  of  expansion. 
(Nat  Tube  Ck>.) 


XzpaAiloA  Uunping.  A  term  used  la 
quaiTTlng  when  the  drill  hole  above 
the  powder  charge  is  filled  tor  sev- 
eral Inches  with  hay,  tow,  or  tiie 
like,  followed  by  several  inches  of 
clay  lightly  tamped  and  finally  by 
well-packed  stemming.  (Gillette,  p. 
442) 

Bxpert  One  who  has  special  skill  or 
knowledge  in  a  particular  subject, 
as  a  science  or  art,  whether  ac- 
quired by  experience  or  study;  a 
specialist  (Webster).  Often  ap- 
plied to  a  mining  engineer,  as  a  min- 
ing expert 

Explode.  To  burst  or  expand  violently 
and  noisily,  as  gunpowder  explodes^ 
or  as  a  boiler  explodes  (Webster), 
or  as  an  explosion  of  gas,  or  coal 
dust 

Exploder.  A  cap  or  fulminating  car- 
tridge, placed  in  a  charge  of  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive,  and  ex- 
ploded by  electricity  or  by  a  fuse. 
Also  called  Detonator.     (Raymond) 

Exploit  1.  To  make  complete  use  of; 
to  utilise.  9.  To  make  research  or 
experiment;  to  explore.  S.  To  em- 
ploy or  utilize  selfishly,  without  re- 
gard to  right  or  Justice.    (Century) 

Exploitation.  The  extraction  and  uti- 
lization of  ore.  Often  confused  with 
••  exploration."     ( Rickard ) 

Exploraoi6n  (Sp.).  1.  Exploration; 
prospecting.  9.  A  prospect 
(Dwight) 

Bxplorar  (Sp.).  To  prospect;  to  ex- 
plore.    (Halse) 

Exploration.  1.  The  work  involved  in 
looking  for  ore.  Often  confused 
with  "  exploitation.*'  ( Rickard ) 
2.  A  mode  of  acquiring  rights  to  min- 
ing claima  ((Collins  v.  Bubb.  73 
Fed.  Rept,  p.  7S9) 

Exploring  mine  (Scot).  A  working 
place  driven  ahead  of  the  others  to 
explore  the  field  (Barrowman).  A 
prospect 

Explosion.  1.  A  sudden  ignition  of  a 
body  of  fire  damp,  coal  dust,  or  ex- 
plosives, as  powder,  dynamite,  etc. 
(Steel) 

9.  The  act  of  exploding ;  rapid  com- 
bustion, decomposition,  or  other 
similar  process  resulting  in  a  great 
and  sudden  development  of  gases, 
and  consequent  vfolent  increase  of 
pressure,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
loud  report  3.  A  sudden  breaking 
apart,  shattering  or  bursting  in 
pieces  by  internal  pressure,  as  that 
of  gas  or  steam.     (Standard) 
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., Ion  proof.    The  term  "explorton- 

pioof  casing  or  indosore"  means 
an  inclosure  that  is  so  constructed 
and  maintained  as  to  prevent  the 
Ignition  of  gas  surrounding  it  by  any 
mmrks,  flashes,  or  explosions  of  gas 
that  may  occur  within  such  inclo- 
sure. (H.  H.  OUrk,  U.  S.  Bur. 
Mines) 

laplosion-proof  moton.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  applied  the  term  "ex- 
plosion proof  to  motors  constructed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  ignltiom  of  gas 
surrounding  the  motor  by  any 
sparks,  flashes,  or  explosions  of  gas 
or  of  gas  and  coal  dust  that  may 
occur  within  the  motor  casing. 

Bzploiiont  from  molten  iron.  An  ex- 
plosion caused  by  molten  iron  escap- 
ing and  coming  4n  contact  with 
water  or  wet  materiaL    (Wilcox) 

Xi^loiion  wave.  From  the  French 
Onde  Explosive^  and  coined  by 
Bertholet,  signifying  that  wave  or 
"flame"  which  passes  through  a 
uniform  gaseous  mixture  with  a  per- 
manent maximum  velocity.  The 
rate  of  the  explosion  wave  is  a 
definite  physical  constant  for  each 
mixture;  the  explosion  wave  travels 
with  tiie  velocity  of  sound  In  the 
burning  gas  which  itself  is  moving 
rapidly  forward  en  masse  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  the  explosion 
wave  is  propagated  far  more  quickly 
than  sound  travels  In  the  unbumed 
gas.  (H.  B.  Dixon,  First  Series,  Brit. 
Coal-Dust  Experiments,  1908-09,  p. 
150) 

Explosive.  Any  mixture  or  chemical 
compound  by  whose  decomposition 
or  combustion  gas  Is  generated  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  can  be  used 
for  blasting  or  In  firearms,  for  ex- 
ample, gunpowder,  dynamite,  etc. 

Explosive  oil.  Nitroglycerin.  (Bruns- 
wig, p.  295) 

Explosive,  permissible.  See  Permis- 
sible explosive. 

Explosive  voloano.  A  volcano  charac- 
terized by  periodic  eruptions  of 
great  violence  and  explosive  force. 
(Standard) 

Zxplotaci6n  de  minas  (Sp.).  Mining; 
winning;  working.     (Lucas) 

Bnplotar  (Sp.).  To  exploit,  work,  or 
win;  E.  una  m^na,  to  work  a  mine. 
(Halae) 

Exposure.  In  geology,  the  condition 
or  fact  of  being  exposed  to  view, 
either  naturally  or  artificially; 
hence,  also,  that  part  of  a  rock,  bed, 
or  formation  which  Is  so  exposed; 
an  outcrop.    (La  Forge) 


Bsproplar  {8^).  To  exproprlnte. 
(Dwight) 

Eztenoteur  (Fr.).  An  aKMiratus 
which  discharges  onto  a  burning 
mass  of  coal,  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  under  a  very  hi^ 
priessure.     (Gresley) 

Sxtinotion.  In  optical  mineralogy,  the 
arresting  of  a  beam  of  light  by 
polarization,  by  the  imperfect  trans- 
parency of  the  medium,  or  other- 
wise.    (Gentury) 

Sxtinotion  angle.  The  angle  through 
which  a  section  of  an  anisotropic 
crysjtal  must  be  revolved  from  tiie 
direction  of  a  known  crystallo- 
graphic  plane  to  that  of  maximum 
darkness  under  the  polariacope. 
(Dana) 

Extinction  direotion.  In  optical  min- 
eralogy, the  position  of  extinction. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) . 

Extoi>Utio.  Ail  odlitic  structure  built 
up  around  a  core  from  within  out- 
ward; a  small  concretion.  Op- 
posed to  ento5litic.    (Power) 

Extracoi6n  (Sp.).  1.  Extraction; 
winding,  or  hoisting.  9.  Output,  or 
production,  as  of  a  mine.    (Halse) 

Extraction.  A  designation  for  that 
part  of  the  metallic  content  of  the 
ore  which  is  obtained  by  a  final  met- 
allurgical process,  as  the  extraction 
was  85  per  cent.    Compare  Recovery, 

Extraoto  (Sp.).  Extract;  extractos 
(Mex.),  a  summary  of  an  aiq[>llca- 
tlon  for  a  mining  concession,  pub- 
lished on  the  bulletin  board;  ex- 
cerpts.    (Halse) 

Extractor.  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tracts;  as  a  drill-extractor.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Extractor  box.    See  Zinc-box. 

Extra  dynamite.  The  present  desig- 
nation of  those  explosives  consisting 
of  nitroglycerin,  other  explosive  in- 
gredients and  an  active  base  absorb- 
ent. They  are  more  easily  affected 
by  water  than  straight  dynamite, 
but  give  off  less  noxious  fumes,  are 
less  sensitive  to  blows,  and  they  ig- 
nite less  easily  from  sparks.  (Du 
Pont) 

Extraer.  1.  (Sp.)  To  extract,  wind 
or  hoist    8.  To  pump.    (Halse) 

Extrahazardous.  Unusually  danger- 
ous :  specifically  used  in  insurance  In 
classifying  occupational  risks,  as 
mining  is  extrahasftrdoua 
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XztrmUtenO.  Situated  or  extending 
beyond  the  sides;  specifically  not- 
ing the  right  of  a  mine  owner  to 
the  extension  of  a  lode  or  vein  from 
his  claim  beyond  the  side  lines,  but 
within  the  vertical  planes  throui^ 
the  end  Unes.     (Century) 

Sztralat^ral  right.  In  the  United 
States  Biining  law,  said  of  the  right 
which  one  who  locates  on  the  pub- 
lic domain,  a  claim  in  which  a  vein 
comes  to  an  apex,  has  to  parts  of 
the  vein  beyond  the  planes  passed 
through  the  side  lines  of  his  claim, 
but  lying  within  vertical  cross  planes 
passed  through  the  end  lines.  (Web- 
ster ;  also,  U.  S.  Min.  Stat.,  l)p.  ISa- 
159) 

Sztrallte.  An  explosive  mixture  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  potassum  chlo- 
rate; and  naphthalene.    (Webster) 

Xztramorainio.  Situated  outside  of  or 
beyond  the  terminal  moraine  of  a 
glacier.    (Oentury) 

Xxtraordlnary  ray.  That  ray  of  polar- 
ised light  which,  in  doubly  refract- 
ing crystals,  has  a  variable  value 
and  therefore  does  not  obey  the  sine 
law.     (Dana)' 

Xziravlado  (Mex.).  Astray  in  a  mine. 
(Dwlght) 

Bztrlo  (Sp.).   Hand  picking.    (Lucas) 

SxtmilTe.  A  term  applied  to  those 
l^eous  rocks  which  have  cooled 
after  reaching  the  surface  (Rles). 
A  i^rnonym  for  Effusive,  and  mudi 
used  in  America.     (Kemp) 

SxudatioB-Tein.    See  Segregation-vein. 

Xzade.  1.  To  discharge  gradually 
through  pores  or  small  openings,  as 
liquid,  gum  (oil  or  gas) ;  give  oft  or 
out  by  slow  percolation ;  as  the  pines 
exude  pitch.  9.  To  ooze  or  flow 
slowly  forth  through  pores,  cracks, 
or  gashes ;  as  *  gums  exude  from 
¥r0anded  trees,  or  gas  (and  oil)  ex- 
udes from  the  underlying  formation. 
(Standard) 

Sye.  1.  The  top  of  a  shaft  9.  The 
opening  at  the  end  of  a  tuyere  of 
a  blast  furnace,  <H)posIte  the  nozzle. 
S.  The  hole  in  a  pick  or  hammer 
head  which  receives  the  handle. 
(Raymond) 

4.  The  central  or  intake  opening  of 
a  fan. 

Sys  of  a  shaft    See  Eye,  1. 


Xyestone  (Eng.).  A  variety  of  agate 
which  shows  in  the  center,  a  spot 
or  spots  more  highly  colored  than 
the  concentric  layers.    (Page) 

Esterl  (Sp.  Am.).  A  green  Jasper  with 
reddish  veins;  a  kind  of  blood- 
stone.    (Halse) 


P. 


Taher  dn  Faur  furnace.  A  cubical  cru- 
cible furnace  built  into  cast-iron 
framework,  mounted  on  trunnions 
in  order  that  the  furnace  may  be 
turned  over  and  the  contents  emp- 
tied. Used  in  the  desilverization 
of  zinc  crusts.     (Hofman,  p.  486.) 

Fabian  syitem.  See  Freefall.  May  be 
described  as  the  father  of  freefall 
drilling  systems,  iTll  others  having 
originated  from  it,  although  it  is  not 
now  used  in  its  original  form. 
(Mitzakis) 

Fabric.  In  petrology,  that  factor  of 
the  texture  of  a  crystalline  rock 
which  depends  on  the  relative  sizes, 
the  shapes,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  component  crystals.     (Iddings) 

Face.  1.  In  any  adit,  tunnel,  or  stope, 
the  end  at  which  work  is  progress- 
ing or  was  last  done.  9.  The  f<ice  of 
coal  is  the  principal  cleavage-plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  stratification. 
Driving  on  the  face  is  driving 
against  or  at  right  angles- with  the 
face.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  point  at  which  coal  Is  being 
worked  away,  in  a  breast  or  head- 
ing; also  working  face.  (Gllebas 
V.  Spring  Valley  Ck)al  Co.,  169  Illi- 
nois App.,  p.  90) 

4.  The  surface  exposed  by  excava- 
tion. The  working  face,  front,  or 
forehead.  Is  the  face  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  heading;  or  at  the  end 
of  the  full-size  excavation.   (Slmms) 

5.  A  cleat  or  back.  6.  (Lane.)  To 
place  a  full  tub  in  position  for  be- 
ing lowered  on  an  incline.  (Ores- 
ley) 

7.  (^e  of  the  flat,  more  or  less 
smooth,  surfaces  of  a  crystal.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Face  airing  (No.  of  Eng.)  That  sys- 
tem- of  ventilation  In  which  all  of 
the  air  sweeping  through  the  mine, 
ventilates  the  working  faces  and 
main  roads  only.     (Gresley) 

Face  cleat.  A  well-deflned  Joint  or 
cleavage  plane  in  a  coal  seam. 
Compare  Butt  cleat    See  Face,  2. 
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Vaoe  entry.  The  gallery  of  a  mine 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the 
face  cleat  of  the  coal.  (Roy)  See 
also  Face,  2. 

Ftoe-on.  When  the  face  of  the  breast 
6r  entry  i.^  parallel  to  the  fiace  cleats 
of  the  seam.     (Steel).    See  Face,  2. 

Faoe  slip.  The  front  slip  ot  a  coal 
seam.     (Roy) 

Vaoet  The  polished  surface  of  a  c^t* 
stone.     (A*  F.  Rogers) 

Face  wall.  A  wall  built  to  sustain  a 
face  cut  into  the  earth  in.  distinction 
to  a  retaining  wall,  which  supports 
earth  deposited  behind  It  (0.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Taoles.  Variety ;  especially  ILppUed  to 
an  igneous  rock  that  In  same  re- 
spects is  a  departure  froin  the  nor- 
mal or  typical  rock  off  tne  mass  to 
which  it  belongs.  Thus  a  mass  of 
granite  may  grade  into  porphyritic 
fades  near  its  borders.    (Bansome) 

Vaeing.  1.  (Aust.)  The  main  vertical 
Joints  often  seen  in  coal  seams ;  they 
may  be  confined  to  the  coal,  or  con- 
tinue into  the  adjoining  rocks 
(Power).  See  also  Cleat. 
9.  Powdered    coal   or   charcoal,  ap- 

.  plied  to  the  face  of  a  mold  or  mixed 
with  sand  that  forms  it,  to  give  a 
fine  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. 
(Webster) 

Vaster.  1.  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  sell  merchandise  or  property 
intrusted  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
receiving  a  commission  on  the 
amount  of  sales ;  a  commission  mer- 
chant; often  in  combination  with 
the  name  of  the  merchandise;  as, 
coal-/ac/or.  Factors  and  brokers  are 
both  and  equally  agents,  but  with 
this  difference:  the  factor  is  in- 
trusted with  the  property  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  agency; 
the  broker  is  only  employed  to  make 
a  bargain  in  relation  to  it  (Stand- 
ard) 

8.  One  of  the  several  elements,  cir- 
cumstances, or  influences  which  tend 
to  the  production  of  a  given  result 
(Oentury) 

Vaddom  (Eng.).  A  fathom,  6  feet, 
commonly  used  as  a  measuj^e  by 
miners.     (Hunt) 

Faenai.  1.  (Sp.)  Work;  labor;  task. 
2.  (Mex.)  Dead  work,  as  putting 
up  an  air  shaft  or  unwatering  a 
mine.     (Halse) 

Vaenero  (Braz.).  A  common  laborer. 
(Halse) 


Vtaeasa  white.  In  ceramics,  a  fine 
enamel  of  stannic  oxide  character- 
istic of  some  varieties  of  maJoUca- 
ware.     (Standard) 

Fagot    See  Pile,  1  and  2. 

Vahlband.  A  term  originally  used  by 
(German  miners  to  indicate  certain 
bauds  of  schistose  rocks  impreg- 
nated with  finely  divided  sulphides 
but  not  always  rich  enough  to  woi^ 
(Watson,  p.  e06) 

Fahlers  (Gter.).  A  gray  copper  ore. 
Sometimes  called  Fahl  ore. 

Fahlite.  A  variant  of  Fablers.  (Ches- 
ter) 

Tahl  ore.    Same  as  Fablers. 

Vahlanite.  An  altered  form  of  iolite. 
(Dana) 

Fahrenheit  Designating  a  thermotaie- 
ter  scale,  on  which  the  freezing  point 
of  water  is  82'!  and  the  boiling  point 
is  212*.  .To  convert  Fahrenheit 
readings  to  centigrade  readings,  sub- 
tract 82"*  from  the  f<Mrmer  and  then 
divide  by  1.8.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Fahrkunst  (Qer.).  An  ai^Miratus  for 
lowering  and  raising  men  in  a  shaft 
See  also  Man  machine.    (Gresley) 

Faiket;  Faikt;  Fakei  (Scot).  Fissile 
windy  shales.     (Power) 

Failed  hple.  A  drill  hole  in  which 
dynamite  has  been  loaded  and  fails 
to  explode.  (Cook  v.  Cranberry 
Furnace^  76  S.  B.  Rept.,  p.  473) 

Fair-lead.  A  block,  ring,  or  strip  of 
plank  with  holes,  serving  as  a 
guide  for  the  running  rigging  or  for 
any  other  rope,  to  keep  it  from  chaf- 
ing or  fouling  (Webster).  Origi- 
nally a  nautical  term  but  now  also 
used  in  dredging. 

Fairy  ttoae.  1.  (Soot)  A  fantasti- 
cally-shaped calcareous  or  ferrugi- 
nous concretion  formed  in  alluvial 
clays.    (Power) 

9.  A  stone  arrowhead.  (Webster) 
S.  A  fossil  sea-urchin  or  echinite. 
(Standard) 

Faiicador  (Mex.  and  Braz.).  A  placer 
miner;  gold  washer.    (Halse) 

Falsqueira  (Braz.).  A  place  where 
gold  is  found;  a  placer.     (Halse) 

Faixa  (Port).  1.  A  band  of  mre.  9. 
A  belt  of  rock.     (Halse) 

Faja  (Sp.).  It  A  band  of  mineral  in 
a  vein.  9.  A  band  or  belt  of  rock. 
S.  A  horizontal  cut  in  a  vein. 
(Halse) 
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Vake.  1.  (Scot  and  Eng.)  See  Falkes. 
9.  A  soft  soldering  flnid  used  by  jew- 
elers.    (Century) 

Ftlda  (Sp.).  Slope;  flank  of  hilL 
(Dwight) 

Paldeot  (Bol.).  Ancient  gold-bearing 
allnvlal  deposits.     (Halse) 

Faldlng  fumaee.  A  mechanically 
raked  muffle  furnace  having  three 
hearths  with  combustion  flues  under 
the  lowest  hearth.    (Ingalls,  p.  141) 

FalL  1.  A  mass  of  roof  or  side  which 
has  fallen  In  any  subterranean 
working  or  gallery,  resulting  from 
any  cause  whatever.  8.  A  length 
of  face  undergoing  holing  or  break- 
ing down  for  loading.  S.  (Eng.) 
To  blast  or  wedge  down  coal,.et(L, 
In  the  process  of  working  It  4. 
To  crumble  or  break  up  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather ;  cUys,  shales, 
etc.,  fall.  (Gresley) 
5.  To  break  down;  to  collapse. 
6:  A  vertical  or  sloping  descent  of 
flowing  water;  a  waterfall.  7.  De- 
scent from  a  hU^or  to  a  lower  level. 
(Webster) 

Falla.  1.  (Mez.).  A  vein  of  soft  rock 
at  right-angles  to  drift  (dwight) 
S.  (Sp.)  A  fault;  F.  Falsa,  an  In- 
terruption In  a  bed  or  seam;  a 
horse.     (Halse) 

V^llen  (Lane).  A  synonym  for  Cage 
shuts. 

VtUing  (Scot  and  No.  of  Eng.).  An 
overlying  stratum  which  falls  or 
comes  down  as  the  mineral  Is  ex- 
tracted from  under  It  Sometimes 
called  Following.    (Barrowman) 

VtlUng  stone.  A  meteorite.  (Web- 
ster) 

FtU  line.  A  line  characterized  by  nu- 
merous waterfalls,  as  the  edge  of  a 
plateau  In  passing  which  the  streams 
make  a  sudden  descent     (Webster) 

Fall  of  ground.  Rock  falling  from  the 
roof  Into  a  mine  opening  (Weed). 
8e£  al$o  Fall,  1. 

Falls.  Working  by  falls.  A  system  of 
working  a  thick  seam  of  coal  by 
falling  or  breaking  down  the  upper 
part  after  the  lower  portion  has 
been  mined.  (Gresley).  Compare 
Caving  system. 

False  amethyst  An  early  name  for 
violet-colored  fluorite  when  cut  as  a 
gem.  Other  colors  of  the  same  min- 
eral were  called  false  emerald,  ruby, 
sapphire,  or  topaz.    (Chester) 


False  bedding.  Current  bedding.  Lami- 
nations in  sandstone  parallel  to  each 
other  for  a  short  distance,  but 
oblique  to  the  general  stratiflcation ; 
caused  by  frequent  changes  in  the 
currents  by  w*hlch  the  sediment  was 
carried  along  and  deposited  (Power). 
See  aUo  Ooss-beddlng. 

False  bottom.  1.  A  floor  of  Iron  placed 
in  a  puddling  machine.  (Davles) 
9.  (Aust  and  Amer.)  A  bed  of 
drift  lying  on  the  top  of  other  allu- 
vial deposits,  beneath  which  there 
may  be  a  true  bottom,  or  a  lower 
bed  of  wash  resting  directly  upon 
the  bed  rock.  (Skinner) 
S.  A  flat  hexagonal  or  cylindrical 
piece  of  iron  upon  which  the  ore  is 
crushed  In  a  stamp  mill.  ^  Th^  die. 
At  Clunes,  Victoria,  Australia,  it  is 
called  Stamper  bed. 

False  cleavage.  A  secondary  cleavage 
superinduced  on  slaty  cleavage,  (d 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

False  Galena.    Sphalerite.     (Webster) 

False  part  A  part  of  a  flask  used 
temporarily  Ih  forming  a  mold. 
(Standard) 

False  set  A  temporary  set  of  mine 
timber  used  until  work  Is  far  enough 
advanced  to  put  in  a  permanent  set 
(Steel) 

False  stulL  A  stuU  so  placed  as  to 
ofTer  support  or  reinforcement  for 
a  stull,  prop  or  other  timber.  (San- 
ders, p.  44) 

False  superposition.  The  actual  or  vis- 
ible order  in  which  strata  He  In  any 
locality  in  case  of  overturn,  as  the 
older  rocks  have  been  thrust  over 
the  newer  ones.     (Standard) 

False  topaz.  A  yellow  variety  of 
quartz  resembling  topaz.     (Dana) 

Faljo.  1.  (Sp.)  False;  counterfeit 
2.  (Mex.)  Treacherous  ground.  See 
also  Flojo.     (Halse) 

Fanlta  de  ezplosi6n  (Sp.).  Spent  shot; 
misfire.     (Lucas) 

Faluns.  A  French  term  applied  to 
some  Tertiary  strata,  resembling  the 
English  crag.     (St  John) 

Famatinite.  A  copper-antimony  sul- 
phide, SCuaS.SbsSi,  mineral  contain- 
ing 43.8  per  cent  copper.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 
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Vampi  V  (Oimib.)  Decomposed  llme- 
wtaam,  tat  in  some  other  districts 
a  'WQSj  fine-grained  siliceous  bed. 
(Hunt) 

9.  (Newc)     Soft,  tougb,  thin  shale 
beds.    (Raymond) 

glMiiHs  (Peru).  A  wedge;  a  gad. 
(Dwlght) 

A  revolving  machine,  to  blow 
atr  Into  a  mine  (pressure  fan, 
blower),  or  to  draw  It  out  (suc- 
tion fan).     (Raymond) 

Vanoy  lump  ooal.  1.  Soft  coal  from 
which  all  slack  and  nut  coal  has 
been  removed.  2.  (Ark.)  Semi-an- 
tliraoite  coal  of  larger  size  than 
grate  coaL     (Steel) 

Fan  drift.  A  short  tunnel  or  conduit 
leading  from  the  top  of  the  air 
shaft  to  the  fan.     (Steel) 

Ftnega  (Mex.).  A  variable  unit  of  dry 
niefl.siire.  usnnlly  90.815  liters;  of 
superficial  measure  usually  3.5663 
hectu  res.     ( Dwlght ) 

Vang.  1.  (Scot.)  .  The  power  of  a 
pump  bucket  to  form  a  vacuum. 
Hence  a  pump  has  "  lost  the  fang " 
when  so  much  air  passes  the  bucket 
that  a  vacuum  can  not  be  made  until 
water  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
bucket  ( Ba  rro  wman ) 
9.  (Derb.)  An  air  course,  cut  In  the 
aide  of  the  shaft  or  level,  or,  con- 
structed of  wood.  (Raymond) 
S.  (Wales)  In  the  plural,  cage 
shuts.     (Century) 

Fanging;  Fanging-plpet  ( E  n  g. ) . 
Wooden  air-pipes  used  in  mine  ven- 
tilation (Ontury).    See  Fang,  2. 

Fanner  (Scot).  A  small  portable 
hand  fan  (Barrowman).  See  Blow- 
george. 

Fan  shaft  1.  A  shallow  shaft  sunk 
beneath  a  fan  connecting  it  with 
the  fan  drift  9.  The  upcast  shaft 
where  a  fan  Is  in  use.     (Gresley) 

Fan  ttraoture.  An  arrangement  of 
closely  folded  strata  such  that  the 
axis  planes  of  the  folds  dip  on  each 
side  of  a  mountain  pass  or  range 
toward  the  central-axis  plane  of  the 
range  itself,  so  that  the  whole  has 
a  structure,  as  exhibited  in  cross 
section,  resembling  that  shown  by 
an  open  fan  held  upright  ((Den- 
tury) 

Farad.  The  practical  unit  of  electrical 
capacity;  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser which,  cliarged  with  one  Cou- 
lomb, gives  a  difference  of  potential 
of  one  volt     (Webster) 


Fazadasr'i  law.  1.  The  quaottty  of 
substance  liberated  at  the  cathode 
or  anode  Is  pr<HK>rtlonal  to  the 
quantity  of  current  passed.  .  9.  The 
quantities  of  different  substances 
liberated  by  the  same  quantity  of 
current  are  proportioned  to  th^ 
chemical  equivalents.     (Webster) 

FarraU6n  ( Peru ) .  An  outcrop  project- 
ing above  country-rock.     (Dwlght) 

Fare  (Wales).  Standing  coal,  or  coal 
unholed  or  uncut     (Gresley) 

Farewell  roek  (Eng.).  The  Millstone 
grit,  80  called  because  no  coal  is 
found,  worth  working,  below  it  It 
is  used  for  furnace  hearths,  being 
highly  refractory.     (Webster) 

Farm  (Eng.).  1.  To  let  at  a  fixed 
rental :  said  of  mineral  lands. 
9.  (Corn.)  That  part  of  the  lord's 
fee,  generally  one-fifteenth,  whidi  is 
taken  for  liberty  to  work  in  tin 
mines.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Farrisite.  A  name  derived  from  Lake 
Farris  in  Norway,  and  applied  by 
BrOgger  to  a  very  peculiar  rock, 
which  is  as  yet  known  only  in  one 
small  dike.  The  rock  is  finely  granu- 
lar in  texture  and  consists  of  some 
soda-bearing,  but  not  sharply  identi- 
fied, tetragonal  mineral  related  to 
melilite,  together  with  barkevidte, 
colorless  pyroxene,  blotlte,  serpen- 
tinous  pseudomorphs  after  olivine, 
magnetite,  and  apatite.    (Kemp) 

Far  set  (Mid.).  To  timber  and  sprag 
the  far  end  of  a  stall,  preparatory 
to  holing.     (Gresley) 

Fascine  (Fr.).  A  fagot;  a  bunch  of 
twigs  and  small  branches  used  for 
forming  foundations  on  soft  ground. 
(C.  and  M.  Bi.  P.) 

Fait  1.  (Lane.)  The  first  hard  bed 
of  rock  found  after  sinking  through 
sand  or  quick  ground,  upon  which 
a  wedging  crib  is  generally  laid. 
9.  When  a  heading  or  bord  end  Is 
not  in  communication  with  another 
one  by  a  break  through,  but  has  only 
one  open  end,  it  is  said  to  be  fast 
or  called  a  fast  place,    (Gresley) 

Fast-end.  1.  The  part  of  the  coal  bed 
next  the  rock.  9.  A  gangway  with 
rock  on  both  sides.  See  Loose-end. 
(Raymond) 

S.  The  limit  of  a  stall  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  where  the  face  line  of  the 
adjoining  stall  is « not  up  or  level 
^ith,  nor  in  advance  of,  it  (Gres- 
ley) 
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AMt-ia-lhe-foot  (Scot).  When  tbe 
mictioii  holes  of  a  pump  are  fined 
up,  the  pmnp  la  said  to  be  faat-ln- 
the-foot     (Barrowman) 

Vait  JeakiA  (Bng.).  See  JenUn. 
Sometiinea  spelled  Jenking. 

Vast  91aoe  (Soot).  A  drift  or  work- 
ing place  In  advance  of  the  others. 
(Barrownuuk) 

vast  shot  (Newc).  A  charge  of  pow- 
der exploding  without  the  desired 
effect    (Raymond) 

Vast  side  (Scot).  The  side  not 
sheared  In  a  room  where  shearing 
Is  done  on  one  side  only.  (Barrow- 
man) 

vast  wan  (Bng.).  The  wall  In  which 
bearing  doors  are  placed.  (O.  O. 
Greenwell) 

vat  A  white  or  yellowish  substance 
forming  the  dilef  part  of  adipose 
tissue.  It  may  be  solid  or  liquid; 
It  Is  Insoluble  In  water ;  when  treat- 
ed with  an  alkali,  the  fatty  add 
unites  with  the  alkaline  base  to 
make  soap  (Blckard).  A  term  used 
In  flotation. 

Vat  seal;  Oas  soaL  Goals  containing 
much  yolatlle  oily  matter.    (Power) 

Vathom  (Oom.).  Six  feet  A  fathom 
of  mining  ground  Is  six  feet  square 
by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  vein, 
or  In  Gomlsh  phrase,  a  fathom  for- 
ward by  a  fathom  vertical.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Vathoauige  (Scot).  Payment  made 
to  miners  per  fathom  driven  or  cut 
(Barrowman) 

VathoM*tale  (Ck>m.).  See  Tutwork,  Z 
This  name  probably  arises  from  the 
payment  for  such  work  (tutwork) 
Ify  the  space  excavated,  and  not  by 
the  ore  produced.     (Rasrmond) 

Vatlgue.  1.  To  weary  with  labor  or 
any  bodily  or  mental  exertion:  2. 
The  weakening  of  a  metal  bar  by  the 
repeated  application  and  removal  of 
a  load  considerably  less  thaa  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  bar.  (CJen- 
tury) 

Vat-late.  A  mixture  of  pipe  day  and 
Ilnaeed  oil,  used  for  fllllng  joints, 
apertures,  etc.     (Ontury) 

laaeet  1.  A  device  to  control  the 
flow  of  Uquld.  Ck^mmonly  called  a 
Hp  and  used  In  house  plumbing  to 
draw  water.  8.  Enlarged  end  of  a 
pipe  to  receive  the  spigot  end  of  an- 
other plpe^  i  #.»  a  beU  aid.  (Nat 
Tube  Go.) 


Vaald.    1.  The  tymp-arch  or  worUng- 
arch  of  a  furnace.    (Raymond) 
S.  (Scot)     Same  as  fold.     (Stand- 
ard) 

Faaldlag  or  foMiag.boards  (Scot). 
Gage-catches  or  shuts  in  mid-work-, 
logs.     (Gresl^) 

Vault  1.  In  geology,  a  break  In  the 
continuity  of  a  body  of  rock,  at- 
tended by  a  movement  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  break  so  that 
what  were  once  parts  of  one  con- 
tinuous rock  stratum  or  vdn  are 
now  separated.  The  amouht  of  dis- 
placement of  the  parts  may  be  a 
flew  Inches  or  thousands  of  ftet 
Various  descriptive  naoies  have  been 
given  to  different  kinds  of  faults  as 
toUows: 

Closed  fwdt.  A  fault  In  which 
the  two  walls  are  in  contact  (Llnd- 
gren,  p.  117).  Dip.  A  fault  whose 
strike  is  approximately  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  strata 
(Lindgren,  p.  120).  Dip  Slip.  A 
fault  in  which  the  net  slip  is  prac- 
tically In  the  Une  of  the  fault  dip 
(Lindgren,  p.  126).  DUtributive. 
See  Slip  fault  Flaw.  A  rare  type 
of  fault,  described  by  Luess,  in 
which  the  strike  Is  transverse  to  the 
strike  of  the  rocks,  the  dip  high  and 
varying  from  one  side  to  the  other 
in  the  course  of  the  ^ault  and  the 
relative  movement  practically  horl- 
Eontal  and  parallel  with  the  strike 
of  the  fault  (Lindgren,  p.  128). 
OravUy.  See  Normal  fault  Hinge. 
A  faulting  about  an  axis  normal  to 
the  plane  of  faulting,  which  may 
produce  a  fault  that  on  one  side  of 
the  pivotal  axis  would  be  called 
normal  and  on  the  other  side  re- 
verse, yet  there  may  not  be  any  dif- 
ferential movement  in  the  center  of 
the  mass  of  the  two  parte  of  the 
faulted  body  (Leith,  p.  82) .  Jfforison- 
tal.  A  fault  with  no  vertical  displace- 
ment (Webster).  LongUnOtnaL  A 
fault  whose  strike  Is  parallel  with 
the  general  structure  (Lindgren, 
p.  121).  ,  Nom^a.  A  fault  in  which 
the  hanging  waU  has  been  depressed 
relatively  to  the  foot  wall  (Lind- 
gren, p.  126).  Oblique.  A  fault 
whose  strike  is  obllqiie  to  the  strike 
of  the  strata  (Lindgren,  p.  120). 
Oblique  ilip.  A  fault  in  which  the 
net  slip  is  between  the  direction  of 
dip  and  the  direction  of  strike 
(Lindgren,  p.  126).  Open.  A  fault 
in  which  the  two  walls  are  s^iiarated 
(Lindgren,  p.  117).  Overlap.  A 
thrust  fbult  in  which  the  shifted 
strata  double  back  over  themselveB 
(G.  and  If.  M.  P.).  ParaOel  die- 
plaoemeni,     A  fadlt  In  which   aU 
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straight  lines  od  opposite  sides  of  a 
fault  and  outside  of  the  dislocated 
zone,  that  were  parallel  before 
the  displacement,  are  parallel  after- 
ward (Lindgren,  p.  118).  Pivotal, 
See  Hinge  fault  Reverse,  A  fault 
in  which  the  hanging  wall  has  been 
raised  relatively  to  the  foot  wall 
(Lindgren,  p.  126).  Rotary,  A 
fault  in  which  some  straight  lines 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault  and 
outside  of  the  dislocated  zone, 
parallel  before  the  di^lacement,  are 
no  longer  parallel,  that  is,  where  one 
side  has  suffered  a  rotation  relative 
to  the  other  (Lindgren,  p.  118). 
Step,  A  series  of  closely  associated 
parallel  faults  (Webster).  Strike. 
A  fault  whose  strilse  is  parallel  to 
the  strike  of  the  strata  (Lindgren, 
p.  120).  Strike  $lip,  A  fault  in 
which  the  net  slip  is  practically  in 
the  direction  of  the  fault  strike. 
J.  Geike  calls  such  faults  "tramscur- 
rent  faults."  Jukes-Brown  desig- 
nates them  "heaves*'  (Lindgren,  p. 
126).  Thrust.  A  reverse  fault 
(Leith,  p.  32).  Transcurren4.  See 
Strike  slip  fault  Translatory.  See 
Rotary  fault  Vertical.  A  fault  iu 
which  the  dip  is  00  degrees  (Lind- 
gren, p.  126). 

9.  In  coal  seams,  sometimes  applied 
to  the  coal  rendered  worthless  by  its 
condition  in  the  seam  (slate-fault, 
dirt-fault,  etc.).     (Raymond) 

Vault  block.'  A  body  of  rock  bounded 
by  faults.     (Webster). 

Vault  breodt.  The  breccia  which  is 
frequently  found  in  a  shear  zone, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  thrust 
faults.      (Lindgren,  p.  118) 

Vault  bundle.  In  geology,  a  group  of 
faults.     (Century) 

Vault  coal  (Aust).  A  name  used  for 
inferior  .  coal  in  the  Clermont  dis- 
trict, Queensland,  which  occurs  not 
only  near  faults,  but  also  away  from 
them.     (Power) 

Vault  dip.  The  inclination  of  the  fault 
plane,  or  shear  zone,  measured 
from  a  horizontal  plane.  (Lind- 
gren, p.  118) 

Vault  escarpment;  Scarp.  An  escarp- 
ment or  cliff  resulting  from  a  fault, 
or  a  dislocation  of  the  rocks  adja- 
cent (Century).  Also  called  Fault 
scarp. 

Vault  fltsure.  The  fissure  produced  by 
a  fault  even  though  it  is  afterward 
filled  by  a  deposit  of  minerals. 
(Century) 


Vaulting.  In  geology,  the  movement 
which  produces  relative  disxHace- 
ment,  along  a  fracture,  of  adjacent 
rock  masses.    .(La  Forge) 

Vault  line.  The  intersection  of  a  fault 
surface  or  plane  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  with  any  artificial 
surface  of  reference.  (Lindgren,  p. 
117).    Compare  Trend. 

Vault  plane.  A  surface  along  which 
dislocation  or  faulting  has  taken 
place. 

Vault  rock.  The  crushed  rock  due  to 
the  friction  of  the  two  walls  of  a 
fault  rubbing  against  each  other. 
(Power) 

Vault  space.  The  space  between  the 
walls  of  an  open  fault  (Lindgren, 
p.  117) 

Vault  strike.  The  direction  of  the  in* 
tersectlon  of  the  fault  surface,  or 
the  shear  zone,  with  a  horizontal 
surface.     (Lindgren,  p.  118) 

Vault  surface.  The  surface  along 
which  dislocation  has  taken  place. 
May  be  called  a  fault  plane  if  it  is 
without  notable  curvature.  (Lind- 
gren, p.  117) 

Vault  terrace.  A  terrace  formed  by 
two  parallel  fault-scarps  on  the 
same  declivity,  "  thrown  '*  in  tlie 
same  direction.     (Standard) 

Vault  trace.  The  line  of  intersection 
of  a  fault  plane  with  the  surface. 
(Leith,  p.  32).    Compare  Trend. 

Vault  vein.  A  mineral  vein  deposited 
in  a  fault  fissure.     (Century) 

Vault  vent.  A  volcanic  vent  located 
on  a  fault     (Century) 

Vauna.  The  animals  collectively  of 
any  given  age  or  region.  The  plants 
are  similarly  called  its  Flora. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

Vausted  ore  (Eng.).  Refuse  lead  ore, 
which  undergoes  a  second  dressing. 
(Bainbridge) 

Vausteds  (Kng.).  The  waste  left  in 
the  sieve  as  separated  from  the  ore. 
(Hunt) 

Vauvelle.  A  system  of  drilling,  that 
was  Invented  in  1846  by  an  English- 
man, Beart,  and  a  French  engineer, 
Fauvelle,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ous removal  of  the  detritus  from  tlie 
well  by  means  of  a  water  fiush  or 
current  of  water.  All  the  water- 
fiush  systems  now  in  use  are 
niodlficntions  of  the  Fauvelle  sys- 
tem, which  has  long  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  its  original  form.  (Mit- 
zakis) 
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(Brae).  In  the  dlamwid  fields, 
brown  pebbles,  consisting .  of  a  by* 
drated  phosphate,  oi*  of  titanium  and 
sirconinm  ozid^  and  regarded  as 
good  indications.     (Halse) 

Vlqralite.  A  silicate  of  iron,  Fe>Si04, 
belonging  to  the  chrysolite  group. 
(Dana) 

Vaasible  groamd.  Ground  that  can  be 
easily  worked,  and  yet  will  stand 
without  the  support  of  timber  and 
boards.     (Pryce) 

Veather.    See  Plug  and  feather. 

Voather  alum.  Bee  Alunogen;  Halo- 
tricfaite. 

Vtether .  edge.  The  thin  end  of  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  rock  or  coaL 
(Steel) 

Veatbered  tin.  Pure  tin  in  a  granu- 
lated condition ;  granulated  tin :  pre- 
pared by  pouring  the  molten  metal 
Into  cold  water.     (Standard) 

TMt&ering.    See  Plug  and  'feather. 

Veiatber  ore.  An  early  German  name 
under  which  were  included  fibrous 
stfbnlte  and  jamesonlte,  but  now 
used  only  for  the  latter.     (CHiester) 

VMtbert.  Two  long  wedge -shaped 
pieces  of  steel  or  Iron  which  are  in- 
serted at  the  back  of  a  drill  hole  in 
coal,  between  which  a  long  wedge  is 
.  driven  up,  forcing  the  feathers  apart, 
and  thenby  breaking  down  or  loos- 
ening the  coal  (Qresley).  See  Plug 
and  feather. 

Veather  shot  Oopper  l^ranulated  by 
being  poured  molten  into  cold  wib 
ter.     (Webster) 

Feathers  of  litharge.  Crystals  of 
litharge.    (Rlcketts,  p*  102) 

Vieather  seolite.  An  erroneous  trans- 
lation of  FaserzeoUth,  an  early 
name  for  a  variety  of  natrolite. 
((}hester) 

Fee.  1.  (Bfid.)  To  load  the  coal,  from 
a  heading  into  cars.  (Qresley) 
8.  Reward  or  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  or  to  be  tendered; 
especially  payment  for  professional 
services.  S.  Property,  as  mineral 
land.    (Webster) 

Feed«  1.  Forwal*d  ihotion  imparted  to 
'  the  cutters  or  drills  of  rock-drilling 
or  coal-cutting  machinery,  either 
hand  or  automatic.  (Gresley) 
8.  The  material,  as  ore,  upon  which 
a  crusher  or  grinding,  mill  operates. 
The  material  supplied  to  a  furnace 
or  other  metallurgical  process.    S. 


In  stone  Cutting,  sand  and  water 
employed  to  assist  the  saw  blade  in 
cutting. 

Feeder.  1.  Small  vein  Joining  a  larger 
vein.  9.  A  spring  or  stream.  S.  A 
blower  of  gas,  as  in  a  coal  mine. 
(Raymond) 

4.  A  device  for  feeding  ore  uni- 
formly to  a  ro<^  crusher.  It  usu- 
ally has  a  motion  imparted  to  it  to 
aid  in  feeding  the  materiaL  (Rich- 
ards, p.  71) 

Feed-water  heater.  An  apparatus  for 
heating  water  before  it  is  fed  to  a 
boiler.    (Standard) 

Fee  eaglaeer.  One  w1m>  (usually  a 
mining  engineer)  looks  after  the  in- 
terests o'  the  owner  of  mineral 
rights.  His  specific  duties  are  to 
check  up  the  amount  of  ore  mined 
by  the  lessor  (operator) ;  see  that 
no  undue  waste  is  permitted,  and 
that  royalties  are  poid  according  to 
contract. 

Feel  (So.  StafT.).  To  examine  the  roof 
of  a  seam  of  coal  with  a  stick  or 
rod  by  poking  and  knocking  it. 
(Gresley) 

Feigh  (Newc,  Berb.).  Refuse  washed 
from  lead  ore  or  coal.     (Raymond) 

Feltor  (Bras.).   An  overseer.   (Halse) 

Fekes  (Scot).  Shale  and  slate. 
(Power)    See  alio  Faikes. 

Feldeipato  (Sp.).  Feldspar.  (Halse) 
Feldspar.  A  general  name  for  a  group 
of  abundant  rockrforming  mixietals^ 
the  names  and  compositions  of 
which  are  as  follows :  Orthoebuef 
a  mohoclinlc  potassium  -  aluminum 
silicate,  *  KsO.AUPi.6SiOs ;  yari^tieii 
are  known  as  adularla  and  sanidinte. 
MicrocUnef  a  triclinic  variety  of  the 
same  composition  as  orthoclase. 
Anorthoelaie^  a  triclinic  feldspar 
containing  both  sodium  and  potas- 
sium. 

PlagiocUue  feldspars  are  a  subgroup 
of  triclinic  minerals  at  one 
end  of  which  is  alblte,  a  so- 
dium-aluminum silicate,  NaiCAUOi.- 
6SiOi ;  and  at  the  other  end  an- 
orthlte,  a  calcium-aluminum  slMcate, 
CaO»AliO«.2SiOs.  Mixtures  of  these 
two  molecules,  which  may  be  rep- 
resented by  Ab  and  An,  respec- 
tively, form: 

OUgooPue,  Ab»^na  to  AbtAus. 

Andesine,  AbtASa  to  AbiAui. 

Labradoritef  AbiAnt  to  AbiAn«. 

Bytovmite^  AbiAm  to  AlHAn«. 
OeMan  is  similar  to  anorthite,  but 
contains  barium  in  place  of  calcium. 
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BaO.AlaOs.2SiOt.  HyaMphane  is  a 
monocllnic  form  containing  barium 
find  calcium.  Feldspar  is  found  in 
practically  all  igneouB  rocks.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

The  name  of  the  mineral  is  often 
prefixed  to. the  names  of  those  rocks 
that  contain  it,  such  as  feldspar- 
porphyry,  feldspar  -  basalt,  etc 
(Kemp) 

Veldtpathizatlon.  Metamorphlc  alter- 
ation of  other  material  Into  feld- 
spar. 

Feldspathio.  Containing  feldspar  as  a 
principal  ingredient.     (Raymond) 

Fpldtpathixe.  To  change  to  feldspar: 
a  term  used  in  geology  to  describe 
this  metamorphlc  process.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Feldspathoids.  Silicates  of  aluminum 
and  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  that 
are  practically  equivalent  to  feld- 
spar   in    their    relations    in    rocks. 

'  The  principal  ones  are  nephellte, 
leucite  and  melilite,  but  sodalite, 
noselite,  hauynite,  and  analcite 
could  perhaps  be  also  considered 
such,  although  their  composition  va- 
ries from   the  above.     (Kemp) 

Fell.  1.  One  of  the  many  names  for 
lead  ore,  formerly  current  in  I>erby- 
shire,  England.  See  also  Riddle. 
(Duryea) 

2.  The  finer  pieces  of  ore  which  will 
pass  through  the  sieve  or  riddle  in 
sorting.     (Standard) 

Fell  heap  (Derb.).  A  pile  of  ore  and 
rock  as  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
placed  in  a  convenient  place  for 
dressing.     (Mander) 

Fells  shale.  A  Scottish  oil  shale, 
which  yields  from  26  to  40  gal.  of 
crude  oil  and  from  20  to  35  lb.  of 
ammonium  sulphate  per  ton.  (Ba- 
con) 

Feliio.  A  short  term  applicable  to  the 
group  of  feldspathic  minerals  and 
quartz  and  to  the  rocks  composed 
predominantly  of  these  minerals. 
Compare  Mafic.     (Ransome) 

FeUlta  (Sp.).    Felsite.    (Halse) 

Feltite.  The  word  was  first  applied 
in  1814  by  Gerhard;  an  early  geolo- 
gist to  the  fine  ground-mass  of 
porphyries.  These  were  recognized 
to  be  fusible  as  distinguished  from 
hornstone,  which  they  resembled 
(Compare  Eurite).  Felsite  is  now 
especially  used  for  those  finely  crys- 
talline varieties  of  quartz-por- 
phyries,  porphyries   or   porphyrites 


that  have  few  or  no  phenocryirta» 
and  that,  therefore,  give  but  sUst^t 
indications  to  the  unaided  eye  of 
their  actual  mineralogical  compoBi- 
tion.  The  microscope  has  shown 
them  to  be  made  up  of  microscopic 
feldspar,  quartz  and  glass.  Petro- 
sllex  has  been  used  as  a  synonym. 
(Kemp) 

Felfitle.  1.  In  petrology,  pertaining 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  composed 
of  felsite.  2.  Almost  or  wholly  crys- 
talline, but  made  up  of  crystals  too 
small  to  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  unaided  eye:  said  of  the  tex- 
ture of  some  Igneous  rocks  and 
practically  synonymous  with  Apba- 
nitic  and  Lithoidal.     (La  Forge) 

Felfltoid.  Having  a  felsitic  appear- 
ance, with  an  exceedingly  compact 
aphanitlc  teztu^:  applied  to  meta- 
morphlc rocks.     (Century)  • 

Felsiibanylte.  A  massive  snow-white 
hydrous  aluminum  sulphate  min- 
eral, 2AliOa.SOt.l0H«O.     (Dana) 

Felsophyre.  A  contraction  for  felslte- 
poiphyry  (Kemp).  A  porphyritie 
rock  having  a  felsitic  ground  mass. 
(Webster) 

Feltophyrio.  Of  porphyritie  teztme 
with  a  felsitic  groundmasa  (La 
Forge) 

Felspar.    Bee  Feldspar. 

Felstone.  A  very  compact  and  uni- 
form kind  of  feldspar  (Davles). 
See  aJso  Felsite. 

Felsyte.    See  Felsite. 

Femlo.  In  the  Quantitative  system 
of  classification  of  igneous  rocks, 
pertaining  to  or  composed  of  the 
standard  minerals  of  the  second 
group,  comprising  minerals  com- 
paratively low  in  silica  and  high 
in  iron,  magnesium,  or  calcium: 
often  but  incorrectly  used  in  place 
of  Mafic  or  Subsilldc.     (La  Forge) 

Fence  (Aust).  1.  An  obstruction,  such 
as  a  bar  or  cross-sticks,  placed 
across  an  underground  passage  past 
which  men  have  no  right  to  travel. 
(Power) 

2.  To  make  a  drive  (trench)  around 
the  boundaries  of  an  alluvial  claim, 
to  prevent  wash  dirt  from  being 
worked  out  by  adjoining  claim  hold- 
ers.    (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Fence  guards  (So.  Staff.).  Ralls  fixed 
around  the  mouth  of  a  shaft,  or 
across  the  shaft  at  a  landing  to  keep 
people  and  objects  from  falling  in. 
(Gresley) 
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lemda  (Port).    A  flssare.    (HaUie) 

Vtod-off;  Vend-off  bob  (Eng.).  Abeam 
hinged  at  one  end  (the  other  end 
having  a  free  reciprocating  motion) 
fixed  at  a  bend  in  a  shaft  or  upon 
an  inclined  plane,  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  and  to  guide  the  pump 
rods  paasing  round  the  bend.  ( Ores- 
ley) 

Vtorberite.  An  iron  tungstate  mineral, 
FeWO^.  Applied  to  the  wolframites 
which  carry  little  or  no  manganese. 
Ferberite  contains  76.8  per  cent 
tungsten  trioxide.  WO^  (U.  8.  QeoL 
Surv.) 

VerguMnite.  A  metaoolumbate  and 
tantalate  of  yttrium,  with  erbium, 
cerium,  uranium,  etc.  Found  in  peg- 
matites.    (U.  S.  Cteol.  Surv.) 

Ferrarii  furaaoe.  1.  An  inclined  re- 
verberatory  furnace  for  calcining 
sulphide  ore.  (Ingalls,  p.  21) 
S.  A  gas-fired,  heat-recuperative  fur- 
nace for  the  distillation  of  zinc  ore. 
(Ingalls,  p.  466) 

WemiiM  table.  An  ore-concentration 
table  consisting  of  a  plane  rubber 
belt  traveling  between  rollers  fur- 
nished with  broad  flanges  to  keep 
the  belt  in  line.  It  has  a  slope  from 
side  to  side.  The  feed  is  at  the  up- 
per comer,  and  washing  is  by  Jets 
directed  across  the  table.    (Liddell) 

V^rrio  furnace.  A  high,  Iron  blast 
furnace,  .in  the  upper  «part  of  which 
crude  bituminous  coal  is  converted 
into  coke.     (Raymond) 

V^rriferouft.  Containing  iron,  as  rock& 
(Standard) 

V^rrilite.  A  variety  of  common  trap ; 
ragstone.    (Standard) 

Verrlte.  1.  An  indeterminable  red- 
dish decomposition  product,  in  al- 
tered Igneous  rocks,  usually  consist- 
ing of  hydrous  iron  oxide.  (Stan- 
dard) 

2.  In  iron  and  steel,  pure  metallic 
iron.  S.  Any  of  several  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  metallic 
derivations  of  the  ferric  hydroxide, 
F«kQi(OH)i,  analogous  to  alumi- 
nates.    (Webster) 

4.  Microscopic  crystals  of  iron  oxide. 
(Kemp) 

Verrltlzatioi^.  Metamorphic  alteration 
of  other  saatarial  Into  ferrlte. 
(Standard) 

toroaUey.  An  alloy  of  iron  with 
some  other  metal.  It  ordinarily  re- 
fers to  alloys  that  are  used  in  mak- 
ing steela  The  principal  ferroalloys 
and  the  approximate  percentage  of 


the  alloying  metal  ordinarily  added 
are; 

PerroalnmkHim:  Oontains  about 
10  per  cent  aluminum.  FerrocerUim: 
Ck>ntains  from  50  to  94  per  cent 
cerium.  It  is  usually  made  from 
monazite  residues  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  thoria  and»  besides  •  cerium^ 
contains  didymiunit  lanthanum,  and 
other  rare  earth  metals  in  sinaller 
quantity.  Ferrochromium  or  /erro- 
ohrome:  Contains  66  to  70  per  cent 
chromium.  FerrooobaU:  Contains 
about  60  per  cent  cobalt.  Femh 
manffaneee:  Only  iron-manganese 
alloys  carrying  45  per  cent  or  more 
of  manganese  are  known  as  ferro- 
manganese.  The  iron  alloys  con- 
taining 7  to  45  per  cent  manganese 
are  known  as  "spiegel"  or  "spie- 
geleisen,"  also  as  "  mirror  iron  "  or 
*'  specular  pig  irouk'*  *'  Standard  f^r-> 
romanganese  '*  contains  80  per  cent 
manganese.  Alloys  containing  as 
much  as  70  per  cent  manganese  are 
made  in  the  blast  furnace.  The 
electric-furnace  product  contains  70 
to  83  per  cent  manganese.  "  Sllico- 
splegel"  is  a  blast-furnace  spi^;el- 
eisen  carrying  17  to  22  per  cent  man- 
ganese and  6  to  12  per  cent  silicon. 
In  Ruropean  practice  an  alloy  is 
made  that  contains  20  to  25  per  coit 
silicon  and  50  to  55  per  cent  man- 
ganese. Ferramolybdenum:  Con- 
tains from  45  to  80  per  cent  molyb- 
denum. Ferrimickel:  Contains  25  to 
75  per  cent  nickel  according  to  order. 
Ferronickel  has  seldom  been  used  as 
nickel  is  readily  soluble  in  molten 
steel,  and  is  easi^  added  without 
losa  Ferrophoaphoru9:  Although  not 
strictly  an  alloy  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  ferroalloys. 
It  contains  10  to  25  per  cent  phos- 
phorua  Fenrotungsten:  Contains 
from  70  to  92  per  cent  tungsten. 
Most  ferrotungsten  is  made  in  the 
electric  furnace  and  ordinarily  con- 
tains 70  to  82  per  cent  tungsten  and 
0.3  per  cent  or  more  carbon.  The 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  must  be 
kept  down  to  the  percentage  allow- 
able in  steels,  i.  6.  about  0.06  per  cent 
sulphur  and  about  0.05  per  cent 
phosphorus.  Ferrotungsten  is  also 
made  by  chemical  processes,  being 
precipitated  as  a  powder  and  con- 
taining 87  to  92*  per  cent  tungsten. 
Ferrotitaniuin:  Contains  10  to  50 
per  cent  titanium.  "  Ferrocarbon-tl- 
tanium  "  is  the  trade  name  for  the 
electric  furnace  product  That 
made  by  the  alumino-thermlc  proc- 
ess is  free  from  carbon  but  contains 
aluminum.  FenroHlicon:  Contains  7 
to  92  per  cent  silicon.   Grades  carry- 
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Ing  7  to  16  per  cent  silicon  are  made 
In  blast  furnaces  but  higher  silicon 
content  Is  obtained  only  in  the  elec- 
tric furnace.  Ferroslllcon  contain- 
ing 85  to  92  per  cent  or  more  of 
silicon  is  used  for  making  hydrogen 
gas.  Ferravanadium:  Contains  20  to 
50  per  cent  vanadium.  Under  pres- 
ent practice  the  tendency  is  toward 
85  to  40  per  cent  vanadium.  Fer- 
rouraniwn:  Contains  between  20  and 
40  per  cent  uranium.  Ferrozircon- 
ium:  Contains  20  to  50  per  cent 
zirconium. 

Numerous  experimental  alloys 
have  been  made,  such  as  ferroboron, 
ferroboron-slllcon  ferrocobalt-chro- 
mium,  ferromagnesium,  ferrocal- 
cium,  ferronlckel-slllcon,  ferrosodi- 
um  and  ferrotantalum,  but  their  use 
has  not  been  standardized. 

There  are  three  principal  proc- 
esses of  making  ferroalloys,  viz :  The 
blast  furnace,  the  electric  furnace, 
and  by  alumino-thermic  smelting. 
Ferroalloys  can  be  made  in  the  blast 
furnace  only  when  the  alloy  has  a 
comparatively  low  melting  point. 
The  alumino-thermic  process  gives 
an  alloy  free  from  carbon  but  leaves 
some  aluminum  in  the  alloy.  Either 
of  the  other  processes  gives  alloys 
containing  a  certain  percentage  of 
carbon,  though  under  good  practice 
the  carbon  can  be  kept  compara- 
tively low  In  most  ferroalloys. 
(Frank  L.  Hess.) 

Verrooaloite.  A  variety  of  calclte  con- 
taining ferrous  carbonate.    (Dana) 

Verrooarril  (Sp.).  Railway,  railroad ; 
F.  a^Of  a  rope  way.     (Halse) 

Verrogotlarite.  A  variety  of  goslarlte 
containing  ferrous  sulphate.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Verrolite.  Wadsworth*s  name  for 
rocks  composed  of  1  ron  ores.   ( Kemp ) 

Verromagiietian.  In  petrology,  con- 
taining iron  and  magnesium.  Ap- 
plied to  certain  dark  silicate  min- 
erals, especially  amphlbole,  pyrox- 
ene, biotlte^  and  olivine,  and  to 
ingenous  rocks  containing  them  as 
dominant  constitnenta     (La  Forge) 

Verromagnetle.  Magnetic  In  a  high 
degree,  as  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt. 
(Webster) 

Fermginoas.  Containing  iron.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Vermginout  taadttone.  A  sandstone 
rich  in  iron  as  the  cementing  ma- 
terial, or  as  grains,  or  both. 
(Bowles) 


,  Ferrule.  1.  A  metal  ring  or  cap  on 
the  end  of  a  cane,  handle  of  a  tool, 
post,  or  the  like,  to  strengthen  or 
protect  It.  2.  A  bushing  or  thimble 
inserted  in  the  end  of  a  boiler  tube 
or  the  like,  to  spread  It  and  make  a 
tight  Joint  S.  A  short  pipe-coupling. 
(Standard) 

Fermm  (L.).  Iron,  for  which  the 
chemical  symbol  Is  Fe. 

Fetid.  Having  the  odor  of  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  or  rotten  eggs.  The 
odor  is  elicited  by  friction  from 
some  varieties  of  quartz  and  lime- 
stone.    (Dana) 

Fetid  sandstone.     Sec  Stlnkstone. 

Fettle.  To  cover  or  line  with  a  mix- 
ture of  ore,  cinders,  etc.,  as  the 
hea rth  of  a  puddling  furnace.  ( Web- 
ster) 

Fettling.  1.  Material  used  to  line  the 
hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace,  as 
sand,  or  a  mixture  of  ore,  cinder, 
calcined  magneslte,  etc.  (Webster) 
2.  (No.  of  Eug.).  Cleaning  up  any 
underground  roadway,  etc.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Fiador  (Sp.).  1.  A  bondsman,  surety. 
2.  A  safety  catch.  S.  A  supplemen- 
tary rope  used  in  a  shaft  for  men 
to  hold  on  tQ  when  ascending  and 
descending.     ( Halse ) 

Fiasco.  An  ignominious  failure  of  any 
kind;  n  complete  breakdown.  Said 
of  a  mining  venture  which  has  re- 
sulted in  failure.' 

Fibra  (Sp.).  1.  A  filament.  2.  A 
small  vein  of  ore.     (Halse) 

Fibrolite.  A  mineral  of  the  same 
composition  as  andalusite  which  it 
closely  resembles  In  crystal  form, 
although  generally  in  more  slender 
crj'stals  (Ransome).  Sometimes 
used  as  a  prefix  to  rock  names. 
(Kemp) 

Flohtelite.  A  white,  translucent, 
brittle,  odorless  hydrocarbon  from 
peat  beds  near  Redwitz,  North  Ba- 
varia; It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
is  soluble  In  cold  nitric  acid,  and  dis- 
tils without  decomposition.  (Bacon) 

Fictile.  1.  Molded,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing molded.  2.  A  piece  of  fictile 
ware.     (Webster) 

S.  Made  of  earth  or  clay ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  pottery.     (Standard) 

Fiddle  Mocks  (Scot).  Pulley  blocks 
used  for  raising  pump  pipes,  in 
which  the  pulleys  are  placed  one 
above  another.    (Barrowman) 
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Mtg  (Wales.)-.  A  crack  In  the  roof, 
often  letting  In  water.    (Gresley) 

Jfleld.  1.  A  large  tract  or  area  of 
many  square  miles  containing  valu- 
able minerals.  See  Coal  field;  also 
Mineral  field.  8.  A  colliery,  or  firm 
of  colliery  proprietors.  S.  The  Im- 
mediate locality  and  surroundings 
of  a  mine  explosion.  (Oresley) 
4.  A  region  or  space  traversed  by 
lines  of  force;  as  gravitational, 
magnetic,  or  electric.    (Webster) 

Yield-book.  A  book  used  in  surveying, 
engineering,  geology,  etc.,  in  which 
are  set  down  the  angles,  stations, 
distances,  observations,  etc.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Vleld  elab  (Eng.).  A  sick  or  accfdent 
benefit  club  or  society  supported  and 
managed  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of 
a  colliery*     (Gresley) 

JFieldwork.     Work  done,  observations 

taken,  or  other  operations,  as  tri- 

angulatlon,  leveling,  making  geologi- 

.  cal  observations,  etc.,  in  the  field  or 

upon  the  ground.     (Century) 

Sleldt.  (Sb«  Afr.)  A  synonym  for 
Ooldfielda 

Ylerro  (Sp.).  1.  Metallic  iron.  9. 
Matte.  S.  Speiss.  4.  See  Hierro.  F. 
bianco,  arsenical  pyrite;  F.  viejo 
(Peru),  silver  ores  consisting  mainly 
of  Iron  oxide;  F.  espejado,  specular 
Iron  oreJ    (Dwight) 

Fferroi  (Mex.).  1.  Low-grade  silver 
ores  (from  20  to  85  os.  per  ton).  9. 
Ab9ua  and  ahBtrioK  from  refining 
lead.    (Dwight) 

Jflery.  Containing  an  explosive  gas 
(Steel).    Said  of  a  gaseous  mine^ 

Vlery  drake;  Burning  drake  (Derb.). 
A  meteor  much  talked  of  by  miners 
(1747),  and  said  to  be  a  sure  sign 
of  ah  abundance  of  ore  at  tjie  place 
where  it,  fell      (Hooson) 

Vtery  heap  (Ehg.):  The  deposit  of 
rubbish  and  waste  or  unsalable  coal 
which  ignites  spontaneously.  (G. 
O.  Greeiiwell) 

Yiery  iaifjt.  A-  niin^  iii  which  the 
team  at  seams  of  cdal  being  worked 
give  off  a  large  amount  of  methane. 

fighting  (^Sng:).  Said  of  a  ventilat- 
ing  curreht  wben  the*^  mbtldn  of  the 
al^.is  first  in  'ope  (UreC^ion  and  f hen 
\n  ahoiiier,  due  to  the  welj^t  or 
prei^sure  of  the  ireniilaung  c^^^nt 
of  air'  lik  a  mine  tfecoinihg'  ^ualor 
nearly  so  in  bol^  l^e  '^ynasm  and 
upcast  shafts.    (Gresley) 


ngvre  ttone.  Same  as  Agalmatollte. 
(Webster) 

njian  soapstoae.  A  soapstone  of  a 
Post-Tertiary  age  found  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.     (Standard) 

lilite.  A  smokeless  powder  used  in 
Italy.    (Webster) 

Fill  (Bug.).  To  load  trams  in  the 
mine.     (Gresley) 

Tilled  ttope.  A  stope  in  which  the 
waste  rock  of  the  vein  is  left  on  the 
floor  of  the  stope,  thus  raising  the 
■  stope  as  the  work  proceeds.  (Creede 
United  Blines  Co.  v.  Hawman,  127 
Pac  Rept,  924;  23  Colorado  App., 
p.  180) 

Tiller  (KngJ.  A  man  who  fills  trams 
or  cars  at  a  working  place  or  in  a 
stall.     (Gresley) 

Fillet.  The  rounded  comer  of  a  groove 
in  a  roll  used  in  shaping  structural 
steel.    (Raymond) 

Filling.  1.  (Eng.)  The  places  where 
trams  are  loaded  in  the  workings. 
(Gresley) 

9.  The  waste  material  nsed  to  fill  up 
old  stopes  or  chambers.  S.  Allowing 
a  mine  to  fill  with  water.    (Weed) 

Filling  depositi.  A  general  term  for 
deposits  filling  preexisting  cavities, 
replacing  the  term  "crustified  depos- 
its" proposed  by  Posepfiy.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  76,  p.  257) 

Filllng^oat  (Aust).  Shoveling  into 
skips  and  taking  to  the  surface,  as 
filling-out  burning  material  whdk.a 
small  fire  occurs  in  a  mine.  (Power) 

Filling  pieces.  Rocks  of  stich  sise  as 
to  fill  the  opefi  spaces  between  crib 
timbers,  etc.     (Sanders,  p.  116) 

FiUing  tyttem.    See  Sublevel  stoping. 

Filling -up  method.  .  ^ee  Overhand 
stoping. 

Film.  A  coating  or  layer;  a  uuu 
membrane ;  a  term  used  in  flotation. 
(Rickard) 

Film-sising  tablet.  A  table  used  in  ore 
dressing  for  sorting  fine  material  by 
means  of  a  film  of  fiowing  waten 
T^ese  tables  may  be  considered  as 
surface  tables,  from  which. th|e  prod- 
ucts are  removed  before  they  have 
found  a  bed,  m  that. the  washing  Jis 
always  done'on  the  same  'shrf ace; 
ai^d  bulldipg  tables  t^  buddies,  on 
vtrhicn  the  producto  are  removed  after 
th^  have  formed  a  b^'  These  nse 
the  relative  traufpo^ng  powi^  of  a 
film  of  water  IkUmi  on  a  aulM  sur- 
face, which  may  be  either  rough  or 
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smooth,  to  act  upon  the  iMirticles  of 
a  water-sorted  product  The  smaller 
grains,  of  high  specific  gravity,  are 
moved  down  the  slope  slowly  or  not 
at  all  by  the  slow  undercurrent ;  the 
larger  grains,  at  lower  specific  grav- 
ity, are  moved  rapidly  down  the 
ilope  by  the  quick  upper  current 
(Liddell) 
VU6n  (Sp.).  1.  A  vein  or  lode.  The 
Spanish  use  of  this  word  is  for  the 
large  veins,  while  Vena  and  Veia 
and  their  diminutives  apply  to  the 
smaller  veins;  P.  de  oapa,  a  bedded 
vein;  F.  oompuMto,  a  compound 
vein ;  F.  de  contacto,  a  contact  vein ; 
F.  doble,  two  veins  which  meet  and 
run  alongside  of  each  other,  the  fill- 
.Ing  of  each  remaining  distinct;  F. 
mineral,  a  metalliferous  vein  or 
lode.     (Halse) 

t.  (Mex.)     A  small  stringer;  an  in- 
tersecting vein.     (Dwight) 
S.  F.  de  roea,  a  dike ;  F.  de  carb&n,  a 
coal  measure.     (Halse) 

VUter.  1.  Any  porous  article,  as  a 
cloth,  paper,  sand,  or  charcoal 
through  which  water  or  other  liquid 
is  passed  to  separate  from  it  matter 
held  in  suspension,  t.  To  pass 
through;  to  percolate.     (Webster) 

rater  bed.  A  pond  or  tank  having  a 
false  bottom  covered  with  sand,  and 
serving  to  filter  river  or  pond  water. 
(Century) 

ratering-ttone.  Any  porous  stone, 
such  as  sandstone  through  which 
water  is  filtered.     (Oentury) 

niter  preu.  1.  A  machine  for  remov- 
ing a  liquid  from  crushed  ore  (or 
pulp),  usually  by  forcing  the  liquid 
under  pressure  through  canvas  or 
cloth,  leaving  the  muddy  ore  mass 
behind.     (Weed) 

8.  An  apparatus  employed  in  the 
separation  and  refining  of  osEokerite 
and  parafiin  wax.     (Mitzakis) 

rater  pump.  A  pump  to  aid  filtration 
by  producing  a  partial  vacuum  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  water.  (Web- 
ster) 

ratrar  (Sp.).  TO  filter;  to  sink  in. 
(Dwight) 

ratrate.  1.  To  filter  by  straining  or 
percolation,  t.  The  liquid  which 
has  passed  throui^  a  filter.  (Gen- 
tury) 

ratratioB.  The  act  or  process  of  filter^ 
ing;  the  process  of  mechanically 
remoTing  tilie  undlaolved  particles 
In  a  Uquld  by  paating  the  liquid 
through  flltarlng  paper,  diarooal, 
sand,  etc.     (Otntory) 


raty  (SoDL).  A  local  term  for  fin 
damp.     (Greeley) 

VliL  The  thin  sheet  of  metal  sqoeeaed 
out  between  the  collars  of  the  rolla 
in  a  roll  train.     (Raymond) 

Vlad«  1.  (Bug.)  A  sinking  or  driving 
for  coal,  etc,  attended  with  success* 
(Oresley) 

9.  A  thing  found  or  diaeovered; 
eiliecially,  a  valuable  discovery;  aa» 
a  find  of  minerals.     (Standard) 

Fine  gold.  Almost  pure  gold.  Tb» 
value  of  bullion  gold  depends  on  Its 
percentage  of  fineness  (Skinnor). 
See  Fineness ;  aUo  Float  gold. 

Vine  metaL  1.  See  Metal,  8.  9.  The 
iron  or  plate  metal  produced  in  the 
refinery.     (Baymond) 

nneaeis.  The  proportion:  of  pure 
silver  or  gold  in  Jewelry,  bullion  or 
coin,  often  ezpr^sed  in  parts  per 
thousand.  The  fineness  of  United 
States  coin  is  nine-tenths,  or  900 
fine;  that  of  English  gold  coin  la 
eleven-twelfths  or  917  fine,  and 
English  silver  coin  is  925  flnei. 
(Webster) 

nne  raggings  (Bug.).  Pieces  of  ore 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sieve. 
(Hunt) 

Tlaery.  A  charcoal  hearth  for  the 
conversion  of  cast-iron  into  malle- 
able iron.     (Raymond) 

Finei.  1.  Very  small  material  pro- 
duced ii)  brealdng  up  large  luiiqie» 
as  of  ore  or  coal.  (O.  and  M.  IC  P.) 
9.  The  product  passing  through  the 
screen  when  the  material  from  the 
zinc  boxes  of  a  cyanide  mill  la 
rubbed  over  a  sieve.  See  Shorta. 
(Clennell,  p.  41) 

S.  Small  pieces  of  rock  and  dirt  ttiat 
fall  from  the  mine  roof,  and  gener- 
ally, thou^  not  always,  precede  a 
falling  of  heavy  material  and  conse- 
quently signify  danger.  (Tenncoaee 
Oopper  Oo.  v.  Qaddey,  207  Fed. 
Rept,  p.  299) 

4.  Ores  in  too  fine  or  pulverulent  a 
condition  to  be  smelted  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  ooarae  ores.  (Stand- 
ard) 

raiger  bar.  1.  (Aust)  An  iron  rod 
attached  to  a  cage  with  the  end  bent 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ke^  the  aklpe 
fTMu  running  off  the  cage  while  be- 
ing raised  or  lowered.  (Power) 
9.  A  prop  for  hanging  up  a  stamik 
(Bichardi,  p.  190) 
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Slmftr  grip.  1.  (Eng.)  A  tool  used 
in  bortng  f  (h:  gripping  the  upper  end 
of  the  rod&  (Oredey) 
t.  An  instrament  (tool)  tot  recoyer- 
^  ing  ftom  a  bore,  as  of  a  well,  a 
broken  rod,  or  dropped  (lost)  tool. 
(Standard) 

Vlaial.  Ornamental  pieces  of  burned 
clay  uaed^r  finishing  off  the  Join- 
ing of  the  ridge  line  with  the  hips, 
ridge  line  at  gables,  or  top  of  a 
tower.     (Ries) 

yiaiag.  1.  iSfee  Refining.  8.  The  con- 
yenlon  of  cast  into  malleable  iron 
in  a  hearth  or  charcoal  fire.  (Ray- 
mond) 

VtBlshiag  Jig.  The  Jig  used  to  save 
the  smaller  particles  of  ore  in  a  con- 
centrator or  stampmill.     (Weed) 

yialshiiLg  rolls.  1.  The  rolls  of  a  train 
which  receive  the  bar  from  the 
roughing  rolls  and  reduce  -it  to  its 
finished  shape.  (Raymond) 
S.  The  last  roll,  or  the  one  that  does 
the  finest  crushing  In  ore  dressing, 
e^edally  in  stage  crushing. 

Vtaoi  (Mex.).  Fine  ore;  fines. 
(Dwight) 

Xlntas  (Braz.).  A  fixed  annual  tax 
on  mines.     (Halse) 

Vlord;  7Jord.  A  narrow,  deep,  steep- 
walled  inlet  of  the  sea,  formed  by 
the  submergence  of  a  mountainous 
coast     (La  Forge) 

Vlor  di  penioor.'  A  white  marble  with 
veins  and  clouds  of  purple  or  red, 
from  Albania.    (Merrill) 

norite.  Siliceous  sinter,  named  from 
Mt  Santa  ^Fiora,  in  Tuscany 
(Kemp).  An  opal  occurring  near 
hot  springs.     (Dana) 

nre.  1.  To  blast  with  gunpowder  or 
other  explosives.  9.  A  word  shouted 
by  miners  to  warn  one  another  when 
a  shot  is  fired.  (Steel) 
3.  (Eng.).  A  collier's  term  for  the 
explosive  gas  in  mines.  4.  To  ex- 
plode or  blow  up.  The  expression 
*'the  pit  has  fired"  signifies  that 
an  explosion  of  fire  damp  has  taken 
places    (Gresley) 

i.  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as 
on  a  hearth,  in  a  grate,  furnace, 
etc.  6.  In  precious  stones  the  qual- 
ity of  refracting  and  dispersing 
light,  and  the  brilliancy  of  effect 
that  comes  from  this  quality.  (Cen- 
tury) 

nre  aisaj«  The  assaying  of  metallic 
ores,  usually  gold  and  silver,  by 
methods  requiring  a  furnace  heat 


It  commonly  involves  the 

of    scoriflcation,    cupellation,    etc. 

(Standard) 

nrebaok.  The  back  wall  of  a  famaoa 
or  fireplace.    (Oentury) 

Vlre  bank  (Mid.).  A  spoil  bank  which 
ignites  spontaneously.     (Gresley) 

Tire  bars.  Orate  bars  in  a  fir^lace. 
(Raymond) 

lire  blende.    Pyrostilpnite.     (Power) 

Fire  board.  A  blacklx>ard  on  which 
the  fire  boss  indicates  every  morn- 
ing, by  chalk  marks,  the  amount  of 
gas  in  different  parts  of  the  mine. 
(Chance) 

Vire  boss.  An  underground  oflkdal 
who  examinee  the  mine  for  fire 
damp,  and  has  charge  of  its  removal 
(Steel).  .  Bee  Fireman;  aUo  Fire 
viewer. 

Fire  box.  The  chamber  of  a  furnace, 
steam  briler*  etc.     (Webster) 

Fire  breeding  (So.  Staff.).  Said  of 
any  place  underground  showing  in- 
dications of  a  gob  fire.     (Gresley) 

Fire  briek.  A  refractory  brick  of  fire 
clay  or  of  siliceous  material  used  to 
line  furnaces.     (Raymond) 

Fire  bridge.  The  separating  low  wall 
t)etween  the  fireplace  and  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
(Raymond) 

Fire  ehamber.  The  part  of  a  furnace 
which  contains  the  fuel,  as  in  pud- 
dling furnace.     (Standard) 

Fire  clay.  A  clay  comparatively  free 
frum  iron  and  alkalies,  not  easily 
fusible,  and  hence  used  for  fire 
bricks.  It  is  often  found  beneath 
coal  beds  (Raymond).  Also  called 
Bottom  stone. 

Firt  eoal  (Scot).  Coal  supplied  to 
workmen  connected  with  a  colliery. 
(Barrowman) 

Fire  coat  A  film  of  oxide  on  metal 
due  to  the  action  of  fire  or  heat 
(Webster) 

Fire  orack.  A  crack  which  forms  in 
a  metal  while  it  is  being  reheated 
or  annealed.    (Webster) 

Fire  cure  (Scot).  A  rude  kind  of 
ventilation  furnace,  about  2  feet  by 
8  feet     (Gresley) 

Fired.     1.  (Bng.)      Said   of   a    mine 
when  an  explosioi^  of  fire  damp  has 
taken  place.     (G.  O.  Greenwell) 
9.  Said  of  one  who  has  been  dis- 

'  charged  from  work. 
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VIre  damp.  A  combustible  gas  or 
"damp**  formed  by  decomposition 
of  coal  or  other  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  consisting  chiefly  of  me- 
thane, CH4;  also  the  explosive  mix- 
ture formed  by  this  gas  (5.5  to  18 
per  cent)  and  air  (Webster).  The 
gas  Is  contained  In  the  coal  and 
often  given  off  In  large  quantities, 
and  explodes  upon  ignition  when 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air. 

Tire  door.  1.  The  door  or  opening 
through  whl^h  fuel  Is  supplied  to  a 
furnace  or  stove.  8.  A  fireproof 
door  In  a  building  or  In  a  mine,  as 
a  door  to  enclose  an  area  In  which 
there  Is  a  mine  fire.     ' 

Tire  engine..  1.  (Scot.)  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  steam  engine. 
(Barrowman) 

8.  (Eng.)  A  pump  worked  by  hand 
for  throwing  water  upon  gob  fires. 
(Gresley) 

lire  feeder.  An  apparatus  for  feed- 
ing the  fire  of  a  furnace.    (Century) 

Fire  grate.  The  grate  which  holds  the 
fuel  In  many  forms  of  heaters  and 
furnaces.     ( Century ) 

lire-heavy  (Eng.).  Words  marked 
upon  the  scale  of  a  mercurial  ba- 
rometer to  Indicate  when  much  fire 
damp  may  be  expected  to  be  given 
off  In  the  mine,  and  to  show  that 
extra  vigilance  Is  required  to  keep 
the  ventilation  up  to  Its  full  strength. 
(Gresley) 

lire  hole  (Scot.).  A  space  in  front 
of  boiler  furnaces  to  hold  fuel 
(Barrowman).  .A  fire  box. 

Fire  kiln.  An  oven  or  nlace  for  heat- 
ing anything.    (Century) 

Fire  lamp  (Eng.).  1.  An  iron  basket 
on  three  legs,  or  hung  by  chains 
from  posts,  in  which  coal  is  burnt 
to  give  light  to  miners  where  gas 
Is  not  used.  8.  An  Iron  bucket  or 
basket  of  fire  suspended  in  a  pit- 
jsliaft  (shallow  mine) -to  create  a 
draught  or  ventilation  through  the 
workings.     (Gresley ) 

Fireman  (Eng.).  A  man  whose  duty 
It  is  to  examine  with  a  safety  lamp 
the  underground  workings,  to  ascer- 
tain If  gas  is  present,  to  see  that 
doors,  bratticing,  stoppings,  etc.,  are 
In  good  order,  and  generally  to  see 
that  the  ventilation  is  efficient 
(Gresley).    See  also  Fire  boss. 

Fire  marble.    See  Lumachelle. 


Fire  opal.  A  hyacinth-red  opal  which 
gives  out  firelike  reflections.   (Dana) 

Fire  pan  (York.).    See  Fire  lamp,  2. 

Fire  plug.  A  plug  or  hydrant  for 
drawing  water  for  extinguishing 
fires.     (Webster) 

Fire   point.     See   Flashing   point 

Fire  pot  1.  The  vessel  which  holds 
the  fire  In  a  furnace.  8.  A  crucible. 
(Webster) 

Fireprooftng.  1.  Act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering anything  fireproof;  also  the 
material  used  In  the  process.  (Web- 
ster) 

8.  A  general  name  applied  to  those 
forms  used  In  the  construction  of 
fioor  arches,  partitions,  etc.,  for  fire- 
proof buildings.     (Rles) 

lire  rib  (So.  Staff.).  A  solid  rib  or 
wall  of  coal  left  between  workings 
to  confine  gob  fires.     (Greeley) 

Fire  setting.  The  softening  or  crack- 
ing of  the  working  face  of  a  lode,  to 
facilitate  excavation,  by  exposing  it 
to  the  action  of  a  wood  fire  built 
against  It.  Now  nearly  obsolete,  but 
much  used  In  hard  rock  before  the 
Introduction  of  explosives  (Ray- 
mond).   See  also  Firing,  4. 

Fire  stink.  1.  (So.  Staff.)  The  odor 
from  decomposing  Iron  pyrlte.  caused 
by  the  formation  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  ( Raymond ) 
8.  (Eng.)  Smell,  indicating  sponta- 
neous combustion  In  a  coal  mine 
(Gresley).    Also  cailed  Fire  styth. 

Firestone.  1.  (Som.)  Synonymous 
with  Fire  clay.  (Gresley) 
2.  Iron  pyrlte  formerly  used  for 
striking  fire;  also,  a  filnt.  S.  A 
stone  which  will  endure  high  heat 
4.  In  a  slag  hearth,  a  plate  of  iron 
covering  the  front  of  the  furnace 
except  for  a  few  inches  of  space  be- 
tween It  and  the  bed  plate.  (Web- 
ster) 

Fire  styth.    See  Fire  stink,  2. 

Fire  tile.  Same  as  Dutch  tile.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Fire  trier  (Mid.).  See  Fireman;  aiso 
Fire  boss. 

Fire  viewer.  A  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  examine  the  workings  of  n 
mine  with  a  safety  lamp  (Roy).  A 
Fire  boss. 

Fire  wall.  A  fireproof  wall  used  as  a 
fire  stop.     (Webster) 
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VIriag.  1.  The  act  of  diflcharging  a 
firearm,  a  mine,  blast,  etc.  8.  Act 
or  mode  of  Introducing  fnel  into  the 
furnace  and  working  It  8.  Bzpos- 
ing  to  intense  heat  in  a  kiln.  (Web- 
ster) 

4.  (Derb.)  The  application  of  heat 
by  building  fires  upon  hard  strata 
in  order  to  soften  them,  preliminary 
to  the  use  of  the  pick.  See  aldo  Fire 
setting.    (Mander) 

Vtring  a  mine  (Bug.).  .Maliciously 
setting  fire  to  a  coal  mine.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Viriiig .  line  (Scot).  An  appliance 
used  In  former  times  for  clearing  a 
room  of  fire  damp.  A  prop  being  set 
up  near  the  face,  a  ring  was  fixed  In 
It  near  the  roof,  and  a  cord  or  wire 
passed  through  the  ring.  Attaching 
his  lamp  to  one  end  of  the  cord,  the 
miner  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and 
pulling  the  cord  raised  the  lamp  to 
the  h^i^t  necessary  to  explode  the 
accumulated  fire  damp.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Tiring  maehlne.  1.  A  designation  for 
the  electric  blasting  machine.  (Du 
Pont) 

9.  An  apparatus  for  feeding  a  boiler 
furnace  with  coal.  A  mechanical 
stoker. 

Tiriiig  pin.  A  wooden  cylinder  upon 
which  the  blasting  paper  is  formed 
In  a  case  for  the  cartridge  or 
dummy.     (Steel) 

Fixing  point  (Eng.).  That  point  at 
which  fire  damp  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air  explodes  (Oresley).  The 
percentages  of  gas  vary  from  6  to  13 
per  cent,  with  the  maximum  explo- 
slblll^  at  about  11  per  cent 

Firm  (Ck>rn.).  A  solid  shelf  of  rock; 
bedrock  (Pryce).    See  aUo  Shelf. 

Pirn.  A  Swiss  name  for  the  granular, 
loose  or  consolidated  snow  of  the 
high  altitudes  before  it  forms  gla- 
cial ice  below    (Kemp).    See  N6v6. 

Vlrtt  aid.  The  assistance  or  treatment 
wliidi  should  be  given  an  injured 
person  Immediately  upon  injury  or 
as  soon,  thereafter  as  possible.  (G. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

« 

Tirtt  man  (Leic).  The  head  butty 
or  coal  getter  in  a  stall.     (Oresley) 

7irtt-of-the-alr.  1.  (Ark.)  That  part 
of  the  air  current  which  has  Just 
entered  a  mine,  or  working  place; 
the  intake  air.  9.  (Ark.)  The 
working  place  of  a  mine,  or  the 
split,  which  is  nearest  the  intake, 
or  receives  the  first  of  the  air. 
(Steel) 


Tirfts.  The  best  ore  picked  from  a 
mine  (G.  and  M.  M.  P.).  Heads; 
concentrates. 

nrst  water.  The  purest  variety  or 
finest  Quality;  said  of  certain  pre- 
ciouJ9  stones,  especially  the  dlam<»)d. 
(Standard) 

Xlrtt  weight  (Bug.).  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  roof  which  takes  place 
after  commencing  to  excavate  any 
large  area  of  coal,  without  leaving 
pillars.     (Oresley) 

Ylnt  working  (Bng.).  Proving  a  seam 
of  coal,  etc.,  by  driving  headings, 
etc.    Development  work.     ( Oresley  )l 

Virth.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea;  a 
frith.     (Webster) 

Villi.  1.  (Bng.).  To  .catch  up  a 
drowned  clack  by  means  of  a  fish 
head.    Bee  Fish  head.    (O.  O.  Oreen- 

-  well) 
9.  To  Join  two  beams,  rails,  etc,  to- 
gether by  long  pieces  at  their  sides. 
(G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

S.  To  pull  up  or  oat  from  or  as 
from  some  deep  plaoe,  as  if  by  fish- 
ing (C^tury).  Said  of  recover- 
ing lost  or  broken  well-boring  tools. 

Vish  haokt  (Vt).  A  local  term  ap- 
plied to  groups  of  closely  spaced 
fractures  In  marble  deposits. 
(Bowles) 

Tlth-bed.  In  geology,  a  deposit  con- 
taining the  fossil  remains  of  fishes 
in  predominant  quantity  among 
those  of  other  marine  aniinals.  Also 
called  Bone-bed.     (Gentury) 

Flih-bellied  (Eng.).  An  early  form  of 
railway  rail  which  had  its  greatest 
depth  halfway  between  the  support- 
ing chairs  (sleepers  or  ties),  the 
lower  edge  being  elUptlcally  curved 
between  chair  and  chair.  Gast-lron 
rails  were  made  of  this  form.  (O. 
G.  Oreenwell) 

Tith-eye  ttone.  a  synonym  for  Apo- 
phyllite  (Chester).  A  hydrated  cal- 
cium silicate  in  which  pdrt  of  the 
calcium  may  be  replaced  by  potas- 
sium. 

Vith  head  (Scot).  A  tool  for  extract- 
ing clacks  (valves)  from  mine 
pumps.     (Barrowman) 

Fishing.  In  oil-well  drilling,  the  oper- 
ation by  which  lost  or  damaged  tools 
are  secured  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face from  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
(Mltzakis) 

Fish  plates.  The  bars  used  to  join  the 
ends  of  adjacent  rails  in  a  car  track, 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 
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Fish-tail  bit.  A  bit  usually  employed 
(n  the  rotary  system  of  drilling.  It 
is  used  for  drilling  in  soft  strata, 
such  as  sand  and  clay.     (Mitzakis) 

Fitiile.  Capable  of  being  spilt,  as 
schist,  slate,  and  shale.  (Roy. 
Com.) 

Fisfility.  1.  Quality  of  being  fissile. 
9.  A  rock  structure  characterized  by 
separation  into  parallel  laminae,  as 
slate,  schist,  etc.     (Webster) 

Flssle;  Fistle  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  faint 
crackling  noise,  which  takes  place 
when  creep  begins  in  the  workings. 
(Gresley) 

Fitura  (Sp.).    Fissure.    (Dwlght) 

Fissure.  An  extensive  crack,  break, 
or  fracture  in  the  rocks.  A  mere 
Joint  or  crack  persisting  only  for  a 
few  inches  or  a  few  feet  is  not  usu- 
ally termed  a  fissure  by  geologists 
or  miners,  although  in  a  strict  physi- 
cal sense  It  is  one.  (Ransome) 
Where  there  are  well-defined 
boundaries,  very  slight  evidence  of 
ore  within  such  boundaries  is  suffl- 
cient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
lode.  Such  boundaries  constitute 
the  sides  of  a  fissure  (Iron  Silver 
Mining  Co.  i;.  Cheeseman,  116,  U. 
S.  Sup.  Ct.  Rept,  p.  536;  Hyman 
u  Wheeler,  20  Fed.  Rept.,  p.  355; 
Cheeseman  v.  Shreve,  40  Fed.  Rept, 
p.  794).  See  Vein;  Lode;  and  Fis- 
sure vein. 

Fissure  vein.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the 
rock  material  of  the  earth's  crust, 
filled  with  mineral  matter  different 
from  the  walls  and  precipitated 
therein  from  aqueous  solution,  or 
introduced  by  sublimation  or  pneu- 
matolysis.     (Shamel.  p.  136) 

A  mineral  mass,  tabular  in  form,  as 
a  whole,  although  frequently  irregu- 
lar in  detail,  occupying  or  accom- 
panying a  fracture  or  set  of  frac- 
tures In  the  inclosing  rock;  this 
mineral  mass  has  been  formed  later 
than  the  country  rock,  either 
through  the  filling  of  open  spaces 
along  the  latter  or  through  chemi- 
cal alteration  of  the  adjoining  rock. 
(Llndgren,  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits, 
p.  600) 

A  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  filled 
with  mineral  (Raymond).  See  Fis- 
sure; Lode;  and  Vein.  A  fissure 
vein  or  lode  may  have  In  addition  to 
the  clear  fissure  filling  of  mineral  a 
considerable  amount  of  decomposed 
wall  ifock,  clay,  etc.  (CJonsol.  Wy- 
oming (jk)ld  Mining  Co.  v.  Champion  | 
Mining  <3o.,  63  Fed.  Rept,  p.  644)  | 


Fistle.    See  Flssle. 

Fiteher  (Com.).  To  stick  fast,  as  a 
drill.     (Gillette,  p.  175) 

Fittage  (Newc).  Expenses  incurred 
in  selling  the  coal.    (Mln.  Jour.) 

Fitter  (Eng.).  The  person  who  aeUa 
coal  at  the  shipping  port  (Bain- 
bridge).  A  coal  factor.  See  aUo 
Factor. 

Fitting    (Scot).     1.  The   whole   ma- 
chinery, plant,  and  works  of  a  col- 
liery.    ( Barrowman ) 
8.  Selling  coal,  as  the  business  of  a 
fitter.     ( Bainbridge ) 

Fitting  ollice  (Newc).  The  office  for 
the  transaction  of  business  relating 
to  coal  sales,  at  the  shipping  port 
(Mln.  Jour.) 

Fittings.  A  term  used  to  denote  all 
those  pieces  that  may  be  attached 
to  pipes  in  order  to  connect  them  or 
provide  outlets,  etc.,  except  that 
couplings  and  valves  are  not  so  des- 
ignated.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Fix.  To  fettle  or  line  with  a  fix  or 
fettling,  consisting  of  ores,  scrap  and 
cinder,  or  other  suitable  substances, 
the  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace. 
(Raymond) 

Fixation.  1.  The  act  or  process  by 
which  a  fluid  or  a  gas  becomes  or  is 
rendered  firm  or  stable  In  con^st- 
ency,  and  evaporation  or  volatiliza- 
tion prevented ;  specifically  in  chem- 
istry that  process  by  which  a  gas- 
eous body  becomes  fixed  or  solid  on 
uniting  with  a  solid  body,  as  fixa- 
tion of  oxygen,  fixation  of  nitrogen 
(C  ntury).  A  state  of  non-volatil- 
ity, or  the  process  of  entering  such 
a  state ;  as  the  fixation  of  a  metal ; 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  a  nitrate 
by  bacteria.  9.  The  process  by 
which  dye  colors  are  made  perma- 
nent    (Standard) 

Fixed  carbon.  That  part  of  the  car- 
bon which  remains  behind  when  coal 
is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  until  the 
volatile  matter  is  driven  off  (Steel). 
It  is  the  nonvolatile  matter  minus 
ash.     (Webster) 

Fixed  rent  (Scot).  The  minimum 
yearly  rent  for  use  of  a  mineral 
field.     (Barrowman) 

Flag.  1.  (Ches.)  A  bed  of  hard  marl 
overlying  the  top  stratum  of  a  salt 
bed.     (Gresley) 

2.  A  thin  slab  of  stone   (Bowles). 
See  also  Flagstone. 
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naf  giaff.    See  Flag,  2. 

jntLggLnjg  a  iqnlb.  Uncoiling  the  end 
of  the  paper  which  is  Impregnated 
with  sulphur  or  aooae  other  combus- 
tible Bub^ance.  Flagging  the  squib 
permits  more  time  tp  elapse  from  the 
ignition  of  the  unrolled  paper  and 
the  firing  of  the  charge  of  powder. 
(Du  Pont) 

Flaggy.  Capable  of  being  split  into 
parallel-faced  slabs  thicker  than 
slates.     (Roy.  Ck>nL) 

Flags.  Thin,  even  beds  of  rocks  which 
readily  separate  along  the  plane  of 
deposition.  They  may  be  arena- 
ceous, argillaceous,  or  calcareoua 
(Emmons) 

Flagstone.  A  rock  that  splits  readily 
into  slabs  suitable  for  flagging. 
(Bowles) 

Flaikes  (Scot).  Shaly  or  fissile  sand- 
stone (Gresley).  A  yariatlon  of 
flake. 

.  Flake  copper.  Very  thin  scales  of  na- 
tive copper.     (Weed) 

Flake  white.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  pure  white  lead.     (Ure)    , 

Flame  coloration.    Sec  Flame  reaction. 

Flame  engine.  A  gas  engine.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Flame  kiln.  A  lime  kiln  that  burns 
wood.     (Standard) 

Flame  reaction.  The  characteristic 
coloration  which  certain  elements 
or  their  compounds  impart  to  a 
flame,  thus  affording  a  test  (flame 
test)  for  their  presence.    (Webster) 

Flame  safety  lamp.    See  Safety  lamp. 

Flame  tpectrnm.  The  spectrum  ob- 
tained by  volatilizing  substances  in  a 
nonlumlnous  flame.    (Webster) 

Flamper  (Derb.).  Clay  ironstone  in 
beds  or  seams.    (Qresley) 

Flanch.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  The  flange 
or  broad  ends  of  iron  pipes  where 
Joined  to  one  another  (Oresley). 
See  alto  Flange,  1. 
8.  To  slant  outward;  to  flare. 
(Webster) 

Flaag  (Com.).  A  two-pointed  pick 
used  by  miners.     (Raymond) 

Flange.  1.  A  projecting  rim,  edge,  lip 
or  rib  (Nat  Tube  Co.).  See  Flanch. 
2.  (Derb.)  A  place  where  the  vein 
turns  out  of  its  course.  (Hooson) 
S.  Applied  to  a  vein  widening  (Ray- 
mond) 
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i.  A    molder'a    tool    for    forming 

flanges.    (Webster) 

t.  A  plate  to  close  a  pipe  opening 

or  other  orifice;    a   blank   flange. 

(Stondard) 

Flange  bolts  (Newc).  Bolts  for  faa- 
tening  pumps,  or  pipe  flanges,  to- 
gether.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Flank  bore.    See  Flank  hole. 

Flank  hole  (Bug.) ;  Flank  bore  (Scot). 
A  hole  bored  into  the  side  of  a 
heading  or  other  underground  work- 
ing, to  test  the  thickness  of  a  rib 
or  barrier,  or  the  position  of  old 
workings  likely,  or  known,  to  con- 
tain water  or  gas,  or  botii.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Flannels  (Eng.).  Suits  of  stout  white 
flannel  clothes  provided  by  the  mas- 
ters for  the  enginewright  and  his 
assistant  for  wearing  in  a  shaft  or 
other  wet  place  when  on  repair 
work.     (Gresley) 

Flap-door  (Newc.).  A  manhole  door. 
(Raymond) 

Flapper-topped  air  crossing  (Bhig.).  An* 
air  crossing  fltted  with  a  double 
door  or  valve  giving  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  two  air  cur- 
rents when  forced  open  by  the  blast 
of  an  explosion.  (Gresley) 

Flapping.  A  term  used  in  copper  re- 
fining to  explain  the  process  of  strik- 
ing the  surface  of  the  molten  metal 
with  the  edge  of  the  head  of  a  rabble 
in  order  to  uncover  the  surface  of 
the  copper.  ,  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
vol.  102.  p.  875  > 

Flaps  (Eng.).  Rectangular  wooden 
valves  about  24  Inches  by  18  Inches 
by  li  inches  thick*  hung  vertically 
to  the  framework  of  the  air  cham- 
bers of  a  ventilator  (Gresley).  A 
flap  valve. 

Flap  valve.  A*  valve  which  opens  and 
shuts  on  one  hinged  side;  a  dack 
valve.     (Webster) 

Flaquesa  (Peru).  Leanness;  shaly 
structure;  the  overhanging  section 
of  a  precipice.     (Dwight) 

Flaser-stmcture.  A  structure  devel- 
oped in  granitoid  rocka  and  espe- 
cially in  gabbros  by  dynamic 
metamorphlsm.  Small  lenses  of 
granular  texture  are  set  in  a  scaly 
aggregate  that  fills  the  Interstices 
between  them.  It  appears  to  have 
been  caused  by  shearing  that  has 
crushed  some  portions  more  than 
others,  and  that  has  developed  A 
kind  of  rude  flow-structure.  (Kemp) 
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Hash  (Ghes.).  A  subsidence  of  the 
surface  due  to  the  working  of  rock 
salt  and  pumping  of  brine.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Flashed  briok.  Brick  that  have  had 
their  edges  darkened  by  special 
treatment  in  firing.     (Ries) 

Flashing.  In  glass  making:  The  re- 
heating of  partially  formed  glass- 
ware in  a  flashing  furnace,  to  re- 
store the  plastic  condition  and  to 
smooth  rough  edges.     (Century) 

Flashing  fnrnaee.  A  furnace  for  re- 
heating glass.     (Century) 

Flashing  point;  Flash  point.  The 
temperature  at  which  petroleum, 
being  heated,  begins  to  evolve  vapor 
in  such  quantity  that  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  small  flame  a  momentary 
flash  due  to  the  ignition  of  the 
vapor  occurs.      (Mitzakis) 

Flash  test.  A  test  to  determine  the 
flashing  point  of  an  oil.     (Webster) 

Flask.  1.  The  wooden  or  iron  frame 
which  holds  the  sandmold  used  In 
a  foundry.  2.  An  iron  bottle  in 
which  quicksilver  is  sent  to  market. 
It  contains  761  pounds.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  small  bottle-shaped  vessel  for 
holding  fluids,  especially  one  with  a 
broad,  flat  body  (Webster).  A 
tinned  vessel  in  which. a  ndner  car- 
ries oil  for  his  lamp,  or  beverage  for 
his  lunch.     (Barrowman) 

Flat.  1.  (Derb.  and  No.  Wales)  A 
horizontal  vein  or  ore-deposit  aux- 
iliary to  a  main  ^in ;  also  any 
horizontal  portion  of  a  vein  else- 
where not  horizontal.      (Raymond) 

2.  (Derb.)  A  district  or  set  of 
workings  separated  by  faults,  old 
workings,  or  barriers  of  solid  coal. 

3.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  siding  or  sta- 
tion underground;  a  parting.  4. 
(Ark.)  A  railroad  car  of  the  gon- 
dola type  for  shipping  coal.  (Steel) 
5.  A  level  surface,  without  eleva- 
tion, relief,  or  prominences ;  a  plain ; 
a  level  tract  along  the  banks  of  a 
river.     (Webster) 

Flat-back  stope.  An  overhand  stoplng 
method  In  which  the  ore  Is  broken 
in  slices  parallel  with  the  levels. 
Also  called  I>ongwall  stope.  (H.  C. 
Hoover,  p.  98) 

Flat  coals  (Soot.).  Seams  of  coal  ly- 
ing horizontal  or  at  a  low  angle 
of  inclination. 

Flat  cat.  A  manner  of  placing  the 
t>ore  holes,  for  the  first  shot  in  a 
tunnel,  in  which  they  are  started 
about  2  or  3  feet  above  the  fioor  and 


pointed  downward  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  shall  be  about 
level  with  the  floor.     (Du  Pont) 

Flat-Joint  pointiBg.  A  pointing  in 
which  the  mortar  is  flush  with  tbe 
surface  and  is. lined  with  the  point 
of  the  trowel;     (Standard) 

Flat  lad  (Kng.).  Same  as  Crane- 
man,  1. 

Flat  lode.  A  lode  which  varies  in 
inclination  from  the  horizontal  to 
about  15*.    See  aUo  Flat,  1. 

Flatmaa  (No.  of  Eng.).  One  \vlm> 
linkB  (couples)  the  cars  together  at 
the  flats,  or  levels.  See  Flat,  3. 
(Gresley) 

Flat-nose  shell.  A  cylindrical  tool 
with  a  valve  at  the  bottom,  for  bor- 
ing through  soft  clay.     (Raymond) 

Flat  of  ore.  A  horizontal  ore  deposit 
occupying  a  bedding  plane  In  the 
rock.    See  aiso  Flat,  1.    (Duryee) 

Flat  rails  (ScoL).  Tram  rails.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Flat-rods.  A  series  of  horizontal  or 
inclined  connecting  rods,  running 
upon  rollers,  or  supported  at  thAir 
Joints  by  rocking-arms,  to  convey 
motion  from  a  steam  engine  or  wa- 
ter wheel  to  pump  rods  at  a  dis- 
tance.    ( Raymond ) 

Flat  rope.  A  rope  in  which  the 
strands  are  woven  or  sewed  to- 
gether to  form  a  flat,  brnid-like 
rope.     (O.  M.  P.) 

Flats.  1.  (Eng.)  Subterraneous  t>eds 
or  sheets  of  trap  rock  or  whin.  2. 
(No.  Staflf.)  Tracts  of  coal  seams 
which  lie  at  a  moderate  Inclination 
In  districts  containing  highly  In- 
clined beds  (Gresley).  Sec  Flat,  1. 
8.  Narrow  decomposed  imrts  of 
limestones  that  are  mineralized. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Flat  sheet  (Eng.  and  Aust.).  A  floor- 
ing of  boiler  plnte  at  crosi<lngs.  and 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  shaft, 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  skip,  or 
cars  (Power).  Also  catled  Flat 
shut ;  Flat  sheet ;  Turn  sheet. 

Flattened-strand  rope.  A  wire  rope 
whose  strands  are  flattened  or  oval, 
and  therefore  presents  an  increased 
wearing  surface  over  that  of  the  or- 
dinary round-strand  rope.    CC.  M.  P.) 

Flattened-strand  triangular  rope.  A 
wire  rope  of  the  flattened-strand 
construction  In  which  the  strands 
are  triangular  In  shape.     (C.  M.  P.) 
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VlAtUBiBg-fvnuMe.  A  fornaGe  in 
w^ch  split  cylinder  glass  is  flat- 
tened out  into  sheets.    (Standard) 

Tlatter  (Anst).    See  Flatman. 

flatting  (I>erb.).  Hauling  coal  un- 
derground with  horses  and  boy& 
(Oresley) 

cutting  miU.  1.  A  rolling  mill  for 
producing  sheet  metaL  SL  A  mill 
In  which  grains  of  metal  are  flat- 
tened by  steel  rolls,  and  reduced  to 
metall  ic  dust    ( Webster ) 

Vlat  trimmer.  A  workman  who  stands 
in  a  car  in  which  coal  is  being  load- 
ed from  a  chute,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pi^  out  slate,  sulphur  and  other 
impurities  found  in  the  coal  (Bow- 
den  V:  Kewanee  Goal  ft  Min.  Co.  157, 
Illinois  App.,  p.  483) 

Flat  vein*  Same  as  Vein,  2,  and 
Plat,  1. 

Flat-wall.  (0>m.).  A  local  term  (in 
St  Just)  for  footwall.    (Raymond) 

Flatware.  In  ceramics,  plates,  dishes, 
saucers,  etc,  as  distinguished  from 
hollow  ware.    (Century) 

Flat  workliig  (Scot).  A  working  of 
moderate  inclination  (Barrowman). 
See  Flat,  1 ;  aUo  Flat  lode. 

Flaw.    See  Fault 

Flaxseed  eoal.  A  fine  size  of  anthra- 
cite coal.    (Webster) 

Flaxseed  ore,    See  CUinton  ore. 

Fleak  (Derb.).  A  thatched  cover  to 
protect  the  miners  while  breaking 
and  washing  ore.     (Mander) 

Fleakiag  (Bug.).  Thinning  the  pillars 
of  coal  before  abandonment  (Bain- 
bridge).  A  variation  of  flake.  See 
Flitching. 

Fleeha  (Mex.).  Machinery  shafting. 
(D  wight) 

Fleek  (Mid.).  Coal  or  other  rock  is 
said  to  **fleek  off"  when  humps  or 
masses  of  it  fall  from  a  slip  or 
fault  in  the  workings  without  giv- 
ing warning,  or  wltho'rt  much  labor 
in  cuttings  (Gresley).  A  variation 
of  flake. 

Fleet  The  movement  of  a  rope  side- 
wise  when  winding  on  a  drum.  (C. 
M.  P.) 

Fleet  angle  (Aust).  The  angle  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  a  winding 
drum  as  a  base,  and  the  head  frame 
pulley  or  sheave  as  the  apex. 
(Power) 

Fleet  wheeL  A  grooved  wheel  or 
sheave  that  serves  as  a  drum  and 


about  which  one  or  more  colls  of  a 
hauling  ropfe  pass.    (C.  M.  P.) 

Fleltnuui'i  test.     A  test  for  arsenle. 

It  is  performed  in  a  small  tube,  and 
-   if    arsenic    is    present,    arsine    la 

evolved  which  makes  a  brown  stain 

on  a  paper  moistened  with  silver 

nitrate.     (Webster) 

Flemish  briek.  A  hard,  yellow  paving 
brick.     (Standard) 

nent  eoal  (Belg.).  A  long-flame 
smoky  variety  of  bituminous  coa)  oe» 
curring  abundantly  in  the  Belgian 
coal  fields.  Similar  coal  la  found 
in  Wales.     (Page) 

Flerry.   To  split,  as  slate.    (Standard) 

Flete  (Sp.).  1.  Carriage  of  freight 
usually  freight  by  mules  or  horses. 
8.  Freight  charges.    (Halse) 

Flets  (Cer.  FWtz).  A  bed  or  stratuuL 
As  employed  by  Werner,  a  layer  or 
bed  inclosed  conformably  in  a  strati- 
fied series,  bnt  differing  in  charac- 
ter from  the  rocks  in  which  it  oc- 
curs.    (Ccoitury) 

Flexible.  As  applied  to  the  charac- 
teristic of  tenacity  in  minerals, 
means  that  the  mineral  will  bcmd 
without  oreaking,  and  remain  bent* 
as  talc.     (Dana) 

Flexible  Joint  Any  Joint  between  two 
pipes  that  permits  one  of  them  to  be 
defected  without  disturbing  the 
other  pipe.     (Nat*  Tube  Co.) 

Flexible  sandstone.  A  fine-grained  va- 
riety of  itacolumite.     (Standard) 

Flexible  silver  ore.  Same  as  Stem- 
bergite. 

Flexure.  The  bending  or  folding  of 
strata  under  lateral  pressure. 
(Standard) 

Flinders  diamonds  (Tasmania).  A  va- 
riety of  topaz.     (Power) 

Flint  1.  A  dense  fine-grained  form 
of  silica  which  is  very  tough  and 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture 
and  cutting  edges.  Of  various  colors^ 
white,  yellow,  gray,  and  black.  See 
aUo  Chert  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
S.  (Shrop.)  Fine-grained  sandstone 
suitable  for  building  purposes.  ( Oree- 
ley) 

Flint  milL  1.  In  pottery  works,  a 
mill  in  which  flints  ai*e  ground.  9. 
A  device  in  which  flints  on  a  re- 
volving wiieel  produce  a  shower  of 
qmrks  incapable  of  igniting  fire- 
damp, and  once  used  to  light  miners 
at  work.  (Webster).  See  Steel  ndll,  2. 
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fllAttliire  f unaee.  A  ^  reverberaton 
furnace  with  a  deprcmion,  well,  or 
crucible  In  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
the  hearth  used  for  the  roasting  and 
reaction  process  on  lead  ores.  (Ray- 
mond) 

TUnty  slate.  A  common  slate  contain- 
ing more  than  the  normal  percentage 
of  silica.     (Humble) 

Pitching  (No.  Staff,).  Widening  the 
sides  of  a  heading.     (Gresley) 

Flitting  (Aust.).  (Conveying  a  coal- 
cutting  machine  from  one  place  to 
another.     (Power) 

Float.  1.  The  floating  part  of  an  ap- 
paratus for  indicating  the  height  of 
water  in  a  steam  boiler  or  other 
vessel.  2.  (Scot.)  Intrusive  trap 
rock  either  at  tlie  surface  or  be- 
tweeh  strata.  (Barrowman) 
S.  (Eng.)  A  clenn  rent  or  Assure 
in  strata  unaccompanied  by  disloca- 
tion.    (Gresley) 

4.  A  term  much  used  among  miners 
Mid  geologists  for  pieces  of  ore  or 
rock  which  have  fallen  from  veins 
or  strata,  or  have  been  separated 
from  the  parent  vein  or  strata  by 
weathering  agenciea  Not  usually 
applied  to  stream  gravels.  Used 
also  as  ah  adjective. 

Float-copper.  1.  (Lake  Sup.)  Fine 
scales  of  metallic  copper  (especially 
produced  by  abrasion  in  stamping) 
which  do  not  readily  settle  in  water. 
(Raymond) 

5.  Native  copper  found  away  from 
its  original  rock.  .Compare  Float 
ore.  (Webster) 

Floater;  Float  mineral;  Float  ore.    Tite 
•  British  term  for  flr>at,  4,  which  tee. 

Float-gold;  Flour  gold.  Particles  of 
gold  so  small  and  thin  that  they 
float  on  and  are  liable  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  water.     (Hanks) 

Floating  reef.  Masses  of  displaced  bed 
rock  lying  among  alluvial  detritus. 
(Lock).    See  Float,  4. 

Floating  spxirt  (Aust).  Short-lived 
flat  quartz  veins.     (Power) 

Float  mineral.    See  Floater ;  Float  ore. 

Float  ore.  Water- worn  particles  of 
ore;  fragments  of  vein  material 
found  on  the  surface,  away  from 
the  vein  outcrop  (Raymond).  See 
Float,  4. 

Floatttone.  1.  A  cellular  quartz  rock. 
The  honeycomb  quartz  <letachiMl 
from  a  lode  is  often  called  floatstone 
by  miners.     (Skinner) 


8.  A  variety  of  opal  that  floats  <m 
water;  found  In  light  spongy  con- 
cretionary or  taboroQS  masaee.  S. 
A  bricklayer's  rubbing  -  stone  for 
working  out  the  deflects  in  a  brick 
that  has  been  cut     (Standard) 

Flooenlate.  To  aggregate  in  small 
lumps;  said  of  soils  and  aedinients 
(Webster).  A  term  also  used  in  the 
flotation  process. 

FloceulatiAg  af  eat  A  substance  which 
produces  flocculation,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  inorganic  acids,  and  which 
thereby  promotes  settling.  (EIdjs. 
Min.  Jour.,  voL  101,  p.  431) 

Flooealation.  The  technical  term  for 
the  gathering  of  suspended  particles 
into  aggregations.  A  relative  term 
as  opposed  to  deflocculation:  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  101,  p.  430) 

Floocnlent  Resembling  wooL  there- 
fore, wooly.  Coalescing  and  adher- 
ing in  flocks.  A  cloud-like  mass  of 
precipitate  in  a  solution.  From  L. 
floccuM,  a  lock  of  wool.     (Rickard) 

Flock.  Any  small  tufted  or  flake-like 
mass  of  matter  floating  in  a  solution, 
especially  if  produced  by  precipita- 
tion.    (Standard) 

Floe  rock.  A  deposit  of  fragments  of 
ganister  situated  on  a  steep  hillside. 
A  quartzite  talus.  See  Ganister,  1. 
(Bowles) 

Floe-tiU.    SeeTiU. 

Floets  (Oer.).    See  Fletz. 

Flojo  (Sp.).  1.  Weak,  as  applied,  to 
explosives.  9.  Terreno  fiojo,  loose 
or  treacherous  ground.     (Halse) 

Flood  gate.  1.  (Eng.)  A  gate  to  let 
off  excess  of  water  in  flood  or  other 
times.  (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
8.  A  gate  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  as  in  a  race  way.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Flood  plain.  Flat  groui:d  along  a 
stream,  covered  by  water  at  the 
flood  stage.      (Webster) 

Flookan;  Flookingr  Flnckan;  Flukaa 
(Ck>m.).    See  Fludan. 

Floor.  1.  The  rockv  underlying  a 
stratified  or  nearly  horizontal  de- 
posit, corresponding  to  the  foot  wall 
of  more  steeply-dipping  deposita  8. 
A  horizontal,  flat  ore-body.  8.  A 
floor,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  a 
plank  platform  underground.  (Ray- 
mond) 

4.  That  part  of  any  subterraneous 
gallery  upon  which  you  walk  or 
ur>on  which  a  tramway  is  laid. 
(Gresley) 
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Floor  break.  The  break  or  crack 
which  separates  a  block  of  stone 
from  the  quarry  floor.     (Bowles) 

Floor  eat.  A  cut  by  means  of  which 
a  block  of  stone  Is  separated  from 
the  qunrry  floor.  See  Floor  break. 
(Bowles) 

Flop  gate.  An  automatic  gate  used  In 
placer  mining  when  there  is  a  short- 
age of  water.  This  gate  closes  a 
reservoir  until  It  is  filled  with  wa* 
ter.  when  it  automatically  opens  and 
allows  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
sluices.  When  the  reservoir  is 
empty,  the  gate  closes,  and  the  oper- 
ation is  repeated.  (Min.  Sci.  Press, 
vol.  114,  p.  369) 

Flor  (Mex.).  The  richest  scrapings 
from  the  bed  of  an  arrattre. 
(False) 

Flora.  The  plants  collectively  of  a 
given  formation,  age,  or  region. 
Compare   Fauna.     (Roy.   CJom.) 

Floran-tln  (Corn.).  Tin  mineral 
iicarcely  visible  In  the  rock ;  also  tin 
ore  fttam))ed  very  small.     ( Itay  mond ) 

Floridin.  Fullers*  earth  from  Qutucy 
and  Jamleson,  Florida,  used  in  de- 
colorizing petroleum  products.  (Ba- 
con) 

FloF  ferri.  A  coralloid  variety  of  ar- 
agonite.     (Power) 

Floth  (Corn.).  A  rude  mortar,  with  a 
shutter  instead  of  a  screen,  used 
untler  stamps.     (Raymond) 

Floss.  1.  Fluid,  vitreous  cinder,  float- 
ing In  a  puddling  furnace.  (Ray- 
mond) 

2.  A  floss  hole.  S.  White  cast-iron 
for  converting  into  steel.  (Web- 
ster) 

Flois  hole.    A  tap  hole.     (Rasrmond) 

Flotatioa.  The  act  or  state  of  float- 
ing, from  the  French  flottaison, 
water-line,  and  ftotter,  to  float,  to 
waft.     (Rlckard) 

Flotatioa  proeetB.  A  concentration 
{inK-ess  that  takes  advantage  of  the 
principles  of  surface  tension  and 
ciiUoid  chemistry,  with  whatever 
allied  principles  may  be  involveil,  to 
sepiirate  mineral  from  gangue  by 
means  of  floating  it  upon  the  sur- 
face Of  water  or  other  solutions, 
while  the  gangue  Is  induce<l  to  sink 
through  the  surface  and  settle  sepa- 
rately (Megraw,  p.  3).  The  process 
or  pnK-esses  hy  which  the  valuable 
minerals  lu  a  mass  of" finely  ground 


ore  can  be  caused  to  float  on  a 
liquid  into  which  the  flnely  ground 
ore  is  fed.  Classified  as  Film  flota- 
tion and  Froth  flotation  (Ralston, 
U.  S.  Bur.  Mines).  Among  the 
processes  are  the  following:  Catter- 
mole,  CriUey  and  Everson,  De 
Bavay,  Elmore  (Old  Process),  El- 
more (Vacuum  Process),  Froment, 
Gtoyder  and  Laughtqn,  Horwood, 
Hyde,  Macquisten,  Minerals  Separa- 
tion, Ltd.,  Murez,  Potter-Delprat, 
Robson  and  Crowder,  Sanders  and 
Wolf  processes. 

Fists  (Gler.).    See  Fletz;  Floetz. 

Flour  copper.     Very  flne  scaly  native 
copper  that  floats  on  water  and  is 
very    difficult    to    save    in    milling 
(Weed).    See  Float  copper. 

Floured.  The  flnely  granulated  condi- 
tion of  quicksilver,  produced  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  its  ai^ta- 
tlon  during  the  amalgamation  proc- 
ess (Raymond).  The  coating  of 
quicksilver  with  what  appears  to 
be  a  thin  film  of  some  sulphide,  so 
that  when  it  is  separated  into  glob- 
ules these  refuse  to  reunite.  Also 
called  Sickening  and  Flouring.  (Roy. 
Com.) 

Floured  mercury.    See  Floured. 

Flour  gold.  The  flnest  gold  dust,  much 
of  which  will  float  on  water.  See 
Float  gold.     (Skinner) 

Flow.  1.  That  which  flows  or  results 
from  flowing ;  a  mass  of  matter  mov- 
ing or  that  has  moved  in  a  stream, 
as  a  lava-flow.  2.  In  ceramics,  the 
flux  used  to  cause  color  to  run  and 
blend  in  flring.  S.  A  marshy  moor; 
a  morass;  low-lying  watery  land. 
(CJentury) 

Flowage  structure.  A  rock-texture 
whose  appearance  indicates  that  the 
material  was  in  a  state  of  flow  im- 
mediately previous  to  consolidation. 
.Called  also  Fluidal  structure. 
(Standard) 

Flow-and-plunge  structure.  A  variety 
of  false  bedding,  consisting  of  short 
obliquely  laminated  beds  deposited 
irregularly,  at  various  angles  of 
slope,  the  rosult  of  tidal  action, 
accompanied  by  plunging  waves. 
(Standard) 

Flow-bog.  A  iieat  bo]^  of  which  the 
surface  is  likely  .to  rise  and  fall 
with  every  increase  or  diminution 
of  water,  as  from  rains  or  springs. 
(Century) 
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now  olearage.  That  cleavage  depend- 
ent on  the  parallel  arrangement  of 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  rock, 
developed  during  tocIe  flowage.  Com- 
pare Fracture  cleavage.  (C.  K. 
Leith,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.  Bull.  239, 
p.  23) 

Tlower  of  iron.    See  Flos  ferrl. 

Viewers  of  tulphur.  ▲  light-yellow 
pulverulent'  sulphur  formed  when 
vapor  of  sulphur  is  condensed. 
(Standard) 

Tlowers  of  sine.    See  Zinc  oxide. 

Tlowing  famaoe.  A  reverberatory 
with  inclined  hearth,  used  in  Corn- 
wall for  treating  roasted  lead  ores 
by  the  precipitation  process.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Viewing  well.  An  oil  well  in  which 
pumping  is  not  necessary  to  bring 
the  oil  to  the  surface.  (Redwood, 
p.  244) 

Flow  lines.  Lines  of  structure  in  ig- 
neous rocks  indicating  a  flowing 
movement  of  the  material  immedi- 
ately preceding  final  consjolidation 
(Standard).     See  Flow-structure. 

Vlow-strnctnre.  A  structure  due  to 
the  alignment  of  the  minerals  or  in- 
clusions of  an  igneous  rock  so  as 
to  suggest  the  swirling  curves,  ed- 
dies and  wavy  motions  of  a  flowfng 
stream.  Fluxion-structure  is  synon- 
ymous.    (Kemp) 

Vluoan;  Flnccan  (Corn.).  Soft  clayey 
matter  in  the  vein ;  a  vein  or  course 
of  clay.    (Raymond) 

Vlaoany  lode.  A  lode  having  flucan 
on  one  or  both  walls,  and  sometimes 
in  the  center.     (Power) 

Vine.  1.  A  passage  for  air,  gas,  or 
smoke.  (Raymond) 
2.  A  BritiBh  term  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  term  Tube  is  used  in 
America.  (Nat.  Tul)e  Co.) 
S.  (So.  Wales).  A  fumaCe,  as  a 
large  coal  fire  at  or  near  the  bot- 
tom of  an  upcast  shaft  for  produc- 
ing a  current  of  nlr  for  ventilating 
the  mine.    (Gresley) 

Vine  bridge.  The  separating  low  wall 
between  the  flues  and  the  laboratory 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Vine  brush.  A  brush  made  of  pieces 
of  wire  or  steel  used  to  cleanse  the 
interior  of  a  flue  from  scales  and 
soot.     (Century) 

Vine  cinder.  Iron  cinder  from  the  re- 
heating furnace,  so  called  because 
it  runs  out  from  the  low  r  part  of 
the  flue.     (Raymond) 


Vlnednst.  Dust  composed  of  particles 
of  unchanged  or  oxidised  ore,  vola- 
tised  lead  that  has  been  converted 
into  oxide,  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
and  of  fuel  (Hofman.  p.  85).  It 
may  also  include  other  volatilized 
products,  as  of  arsenic,  zinc,  etc. 

Vine  linings.  Low-grade  fire-clay  pipe 
of  cylindrical  or  rectangular  rmm 
section  used  for  lining  flues.     ( Rien) 

Vine  plate;  Vine  sheet  A  tube  plate 
in  a  boiler  for  supporting  the  ends 
of  the  flue  pipes.    (Webster) 

Vine  sheet.    See  Flue  plate. 

Vine  tops.  A  form  of  burned  clay 
ware,  often  of  ornamental  clui me- 
ter, placed  on  the  top  of  cliiuiney 
flues.     (Rles) 

Vlnld.  Having  particles  which  easily 
move  and  change  their  relative  ]m>- 
sition  without  separation  of  the 
mass,  and  which  easily  yield  to 
pressure;  capable  of  flowing;  liq- 
uid or  gaseous.     (Webster) 

Vlnidal  stmetnre.  The  arrangement 
of  mineral  particles  in  an  igneous 
rock  caused  by  a  movement  or  flow 
in  the  mass  when  it  was  but  par- 
tially crystallized  (Century).  Also 
called  Fluxion-structure,  and  Flow- 
structure. 

Vlnldimeter.  An  instrument  devised 
by  H.  Joshua  Phillips  for  determin- 
ing the  fluidity  of  oils  at  various 
temperatures.     ( Mitsakis ) 

Vlnid  inclusion.  A  liquid  Inclosed  in 
a  cavity,  usually  very  minute,  in  a 
mineral.     (Century) 

Fluid  ton.  Thirty-two  cubic  feet.  A 
unit  to  correspond  with  the  short  ton 
of  2,000  lbs.,  and  of  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  many  hydro-metallurgical, 
hydraulic  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses, it  being  assumed  that  the 
water  or  other  liquid  under  con- 
sideration weighs  ^.5  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.     (Eng.   and   Min.   Jour.,   Jan. 

4,  1919) 

Vlnjo  (Sp.).    Flux.     (Halse) 

Vlnkan.    Same  as  Flucan. 

Vlnke.  A  rod  used  for  cleaning  drill 
holes  before  they  are  charge<l  with 
powder.     (Da vies)  " 

Flnme.  1.  An  inclined  channel  usually 
of  wood  and  often  supporte<l  on  a 
trestle,  for  conveying  water  from  a 
distance  to  be  utilized  for  power, 
transportation,  etc.,  as  in  placer 
mining,  logging,  etc.    8.  A  mill  tail. 

5.  A  ravine  or  gorge  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.     4.   To   trans- 
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port  In  a  flume,  as  logs.  6.  To  divert 
by  a  fliitue,  as  the  waters  of  a 
streitin,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
auriferous  sand  and  gravel  forming 
the  bed. 

Tluming.    See  Flume,  4  and  5. 

Flnor.  A  synonym  for  Florite.  See 
Fluorspar. 

Pluorapatite.  Common  apntlte,  con- 
taining fluorine  with  but  little  or  no 
chlorine.     ( Webster ) 

Vluoreseenee.  The  emission  of  light 
from  within  a  substance  while  it  is 
being  exposed  to  direct  radiation, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  to  an  electrical 
discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
(Dana) 

TlQorine.  An  element  of  the  cblorfne 
family.  Isolated  as  a  pungent,  cor- 
rosive gas,  pale  greenish-yellow  in 
color.  Symbol,  F;  atomic  weight, 
19.0;  specific  gravity,  1.31.  (Web- 
ster) 

Tlaorine  mineraU.  Minerals  contain- 
ing fluorine,  such  as  apatite,  amblygo- 
nite.  chondrodite,  cryolite,  fluorlte, 
lepidolite,  topaz,  and  others.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

naorite.    See  Fluorspar. 

Tluorspar;  Flaorite.  The  mineral  cal- 
cium fluoride,  CaFa.  Ck>lor  com- 
monly purple,  green,  or  white  (U.  S. 
Oeol.  Surv.).  It  is  the  fourth  in  the 
scale  of  hardness,  or  next  higher 
than  calcite,  and  may  be  scratched 
by  a  steel  point. 

jnoran.    See  Floran-tin. 

nash.  1.  To  operate  a  placer  mine, 
where  the  continuous  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  insufficient,  by  holding  back 
the  water  and  releasing  it  periodi- 
cally in  a  flood.  2.  To  fill  under- 
j^und  spaces,  as  in  coal  mines, 
with  material  carried  by  water, 
which  after  drainage  forms  a  com- 
pact mass.  (Webster) 
3.  To  clean  out  a  line  of  pipes,  gut- 
ters, etc.,  by  letting  in  a  sudden 
rush  of  water.  4.  The  splitting  of 
the  edges  of  stone  under  pressure.* 

5.  Forming  an  even  continuous  line 
or  surface.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

6.  (Mid.)  A  small  flash  due  to  ig- 
nited "flre  damp.     (Gresley) 

7.  See  Hydraulic  mine-filling. 

jnash  production.  The  yield  of  an  oil 
well  during  the  early  period  of  pro- 
duction.    (Redwood,  p.  243) 

nathwerk  ((^ler.).  Searching  for  ore 
In  streams  and  river  beds.     ( Da  vies) 


Vluting.  A  smooth,  gutter-like  chan- 
nel or  deep  smooth  furrow  worn 
in  the  surface  of  rocks  by  glacial 
action.     (Roy.  (}om.) 

Tlavial.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  rivers; 
growing  or  living  in  streams  or 
ponds;  produced  by  river  action,  as 
a  fluvial  plain.     (Webster) 

Flaylatlle.  Growing  near  or  belonging 
to  rivers  or  fresh  water;  caused  or 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  river; 
fluvial.     (Standard) 

Fluviatile  deposits.  Sedimentary  de- 
posits laid  down  by  a  river  or 
stream.     ( Ransome ) 

FlavioglaclaL  Produced  by  streams 
which  have  their  source  in  glacial 
ice.     (Webster) 

Fluvio-marine.  Formed  by  the  Joint 
action  of  a  river  and  the  sea,  as  in 
the  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
(Thompson) 

Fluvioterrestrial.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  land  and  fresh  waters  of  the 
earth;  not  marine.     (Standard) 

Flax.  1.  A  salt  or  other  mineral, 
added  in  smelting  to  assist  fusion, 
by  forming  more  fusible  compounds. 
(Raymond) 

t.  Bitumens,  generally  liquid,  used 
in  combination  with  harder  bitu- 
mens for  the  purpose  of 'softening 
the  latter.  See  Asphaltic  fluxes; 
Parafiin  fluxes.     (Bacon) 

Tluxing  ore.  An  ore  containing  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  valuable  metal, 
but  smelted  mainly  because  contain- 
ing fluxing  agents  required  In  the  re- 
duction of  richer  ores.     (Weed) 

Fluxion  ttruoture.  Same  as  flowage 
structure.  A  structure  that  includes 
such  phenomena  as  flow-lines,  paral- 
lel orientation  of  phenocrysts,  band- 
ing, elongation  of  vesicles,  etc. 
(Standard).    See  Fluidal  structure. 

Flux-q>oon.  A  small  ladle  for  dipping 
up  a  sample  of  molten  metal  for 
testing.     (Century) 

Fly.  1.  (Mont)  A  gate  or  door  in 
a  hopper  for  diverting  ore,  rock,  or 
coal  from  one  bin  or  conveyor  to  an- 
other. 2.  A  piece  of  canvas  drawn 
over  the  ridge-pole  of  a  tent,  dou- 
bling the  thickness  of  the  roof,  but 
not  in  contact  with  it  except  at  the 
ridge-pole.  8.  The  flap  or  door  of  a 
tent     (Century) 

Fly  doort  (No.  of  Eng.).  Doors  in 
working  roadways,  opening  either 
way.     (Gresley) 
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Viyixkg  eradle  (Eng.).  Bee  Gradle»  1 
and  2. 

Flying  reef  (Aust).  A  broken,  dis- 
continuous, irregular  vein.    (Power) 

Foaeh  (Eng.).  Nearly  synonymous 
with  the  old  Ornish  word,  "Pock/* 
"Pokkln,"  to  push.  A  narrow  leyel 
is  called  a  "Foching  little  level." 
When  a  miner  has  not  obtained  what 
he  ccHisiders  a  full  price  for  his  con- 
tract he  would  be  likely  to  say, 
"  Twill  do  *pon  a  foach,"  viz,  it  will 
do  on  a  push.    (Hunt) 

Foal  (Newc).  A  young  boy  employed 
in  putting  coal.    (Raymond) 

Foaley  bant  (Derb.).  A  group  of 
three  or  four  boys  sitting  in  chain 
loops  attached  to  a  hemp  rope  a  few 
feet  above  the  heads  of  a  group  of 
men  (also  riding  in  chains  attached 
to  the  same  rope)  in  which  position 
they  formerly  rode  up  and  down  a 
mine  shaft.     (Gresley) 

Foam.  A  collection  of  minute  bubbles 
resulting  from  strong  agitation  of 
a  liquid  (Standard).  A  term  used 
in  the  flotation  process,  meaning  to 
froth;  to  foam. 

Foaming  earth.  A  synonym  for 
Aphrite  (Chester).  See  Earth 
foam. 

Foam-8par.    Same  as  Aphrite. 

Foco  (Mex.).  Electric  arc  or  incan- 
descent lamp.     (Dwight) 

Fodder.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  unit  em- 
ployed in  expressing  weights  of  me- 
tallic lead,  and  equal  to  21  hundred- 
weight of  112  pounds  avoirdupois. 
(Raymond) 

8.  Eight  pigs  of  cast  iron.     (Web- 
ster) 

Foddom;  Faddam  (Scot).    Fathom. 

Fogafia  de  homo  (Peru).  The  Are  pit 
of  a  furnace.     (Dwight) 

Fogata  (Mex.).  Fumes  from  blasting. 
(Dwight) 

Foge  (Com.).  A  forge  for  smelting 
tin.     (Raymond) 

Fog6n  (Sp.).  A  hearth;  fire  box. 
(DvclgUt) 

Fogonero  (Mex.).  A  boiler-fireman. 
(Dwight) 

FoiL  Metal,  in  very  thin  pliable 
sheets  or  leaves;  as«  tin  foil;  gold 
foil.     (Standard) 

Foil-ttone.  An  imitation  Jewel.  (On- 
tury) 


Fold.  Rocks  or  strata  which  have 
bent  into  domes  and  basins  or  roll& 
This  structure  is  observed  mainly  in 
mountainous  regions,  and  fa  charac- 
teristic of  both  the  altered  and  un- 
altered sedimentary  rocks  (Buck- 
ley). Strictly,  a  strong  flexure  of 
a  stratum,  with  steely  inclined 
sides.  Loosely  and  more  commonly 
any  flexure  of  a  stratum.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Folding  boards  (Scot).  Shuts;  a  shift- 
ing frame  on  which  the  cage  rests,  in 
or  at  the  top  of  a  stiaft  (Barrow- 
man).    Chairs;  dogs;  ke^ps;  kepa. 

Foliated.  Leaf-like.  The  meaning  is 
similar  to  that  of  laminated*  but 
the  latter  generally  indicates  a  flner 
or  more  parallel  division  into  layers, 
foliated  being  applied  rather  to  the 
approximate  parallelism  of  the 
layers  in  such  rocks  as  gneiss  and 
schist.    (Roy.  Com.) 

Foliated  coal.  Oal  occurring  in  thin 
plates  or  layers. 

Foliates.  A  term  suggested  by  Bastln 
as  a  convenient  and  comprehensive 
one  to  include  all  rocks  showing 
foliated  structure  other  than  bed- 
ding planes.     (Watson) 

Foliation.  1.  The  banding  or  lamina- 
tion of  metamorphic  rocks  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stratification  of 
sediments.  (Kemp) 
8.  A  crystalline  segregation  of  cer- 
tain minerals  in  a  rock,  in  dominant 
planes,  which  may  be  those  of  strati- 
fication (stratification-foliation)  of 
joints  (Joint-foliation),  of  shearing 
(cleavage-foliation),  or  of  fracture 
under  the  strain  of  flexure  (fault- 
ing-f oliation ) .      ( Standard ) 

Folkstone  marl  (Eng.).  A  stiff  marl, 
varying  in  color  from  light  gray  to 
a  dark  blue;  also  known  as  gnult. 
It  abounds  in  fossils.     (Humble) 

Follower.  A  drill  used  for  making  all 
but  the  first  part  of  a  hole,  the 
latter  being  made  with  a  drill  of 
larger  gauge,  known  as  a  starter. 
(Bowles) 

Following  (Scot.).  An  overlying  stra- 
tum which  falls  or  comes  down  as 
the  uiinernl  is  extracted  from  under 
it.     (Bnrrowman) 

Following  dirt  (Lnnc).  A  thin  bed 
of  loose  shale,  etc.,  forming  the  roof 
of  n  coal  seam,  which  has  to  be 
taken  down  in  the  workings  In  or- 
der to  prevent  it  falling.     (Gresley) 
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Followinff-in  (Knjr.).  Snld  of  a  shift 
ni*rivlnff  «t  n  working  place  In^foro 
tin*  provlous  shift  has  finished  work. 
(Gresle.v) 

Following  stone.  Roof  stone  that  falls 
*»n  the  removal  of  the  seam  (C.  and 
31.  M.  v.).    Sec  Following. 

Following-up  bank  (York.).  A  breadth 
of  about  0  yards  of  conl  taken  off 
the  working  face.     (Gresley) 

FoUowing-tip-the-whole  with  the 
broken.  See  Hord-and-piUar  method. 

Follow-up  tag.  The  cardboard  tag 
placed  in  the  cartons,  boxes,  or  cases 
of  blasting  sui>pli(>s,  useil  for  hlen- 
tlfying  the  date  and  place  of  manu- 
facture.    (Du  Font). 

Fomento  (Sp.).  Protection,  support, 
eiioourngement;  Jtinta  de  F,  y  ad- 
min Ut  radon,  board  of  encourage- 
ment and  administration  of  mining. 
(Hnlse) 

Fondeo  (Mex.).  Temporary  staging 
iu  a  shaft.     (Dwight) 

Fondo.  1.  (Mex.)  Bottom,  as  of  a 
mine.     (Dwight) 

2.  (Sp.)  L^'nderground  workings.  3. 
(Bol.)  An  amalgamating  pan.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Fondda  (Sp.)  A  wooden  or  stone  tub 
or  kettle  with  a  copjier  bottom,  used 
for  grinding  and  amalgamating  sil- 
ver ores  (Standard).  A  large  cop- 
per vessel,  in  which  hot  amalgama- 
tion is  practice<l.     (Raymond) 

FonoUta  (Sp.).    Phonolite.     (Dwight) 

Fontaine  powder.  A  variety  of  pic- 
rate  powder  containing  potassium 
chlorate.     ( Webster ) 

Foors  gold.  Pyrite,  a  sulphide  of  iron, 
FeS,. 

Foot.    1.  A  measure  of  12  Inches ;  one- 
third  of  a  yard.     (Webster) 
2.   (0>ni.)  An  ancient  measure  con- 
taining 2  gallons  or  60  lbs.  of  black 
tin.     (Davies)' 
8.  The  footwall. 

4.  A  "foot"  is  twelve  inches  in 
length  on  the  vein,  including  Its 
entire  width,  whether  six  inches  or 
sixty  feet,  and  its  whole  depth  down 
toward  the  earth's  center.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Foot^aere.    See  Acre-foot 

Footage.  The  payment  of  miners  by 
the  running  foot  of  work  (Stand- 
ard). Compare  Yardage,  and  Cord- 
ite. 


Foot  ale  (Herb.).  Ale  Iwught  with 
the  first  day's  wages  after  a  man 
begins  work.  All  the  miners  join 
in  a  jolliiication.     (Hooson) 

Foot  blockt  (Eng.).  Flat  pieces  of 
wood  placed  under  props,  in.  tun- 
neling, to  .give  a  broad  base,  and 
thus  prevent  the  superincumbent 
weight  from  pressing  the  props 
down.     (Shums) 

Foot-hill.  A  distinct  lower  part  of  a 
mountain ;  one  of  the  hills  or  minor 
elevations  of  a  mountain  range 
which  lie  next  the  adjacent  lower 
land  and  form  a  transition  between 
that  and  the  higher  portions.  Ck)m- 
monly  used  In  the  plural.   (Century) 

Foot  hole.  Holes  cut  in  the  sides  of 
shafts  or  winzes  to  enable  miTiers 
to  ascend  and  descend.  (C.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Foot -hook  (So.  Staff.).  The  large 
hoisting-rope  hook  that  is  attached 
to  the  skip.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Foot-hook  chain  (So.  Staff.).  A  strong 
chain  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and 
connected  with  the  foot-hook.  (Min. 
Jour. ) 

Footing.  A  spreading  course  or  courses 
forming  the  foot  or  foundation  of  a 
wall.     (Standard) 

Foot-piece.    See  Sill,  2. 

Foot-poand.  A  unit  of  energy,  or  work, 
being  (Hiual  to  the  work  done  in  rais- 
ing one  pound  avoirdupois  against 
the  force  of  grrfvity  the  height  of 
one  foot.    (Webster) 

Footrill;  Fatterll;  Footrall.  1.  (Eng.) 
The  entrfince  to  a  mine  by  means 
of  a  le^^l  driven  into  a  hillside. 
An  adit./  2.  A  dip  road,  up  which 
coal  is  brought     (Gresley) 

Foot  rod  (Scot.).  An  iron  rod  at  the 
foot  of  pump  rods  to  which  the 
bucket  is  attached.     (Barrowman) 

Footwall  (<3orn.).  The  wall  under  the 
vei n  ( Raymond ) .  Sometimes  called 
Underlying  wall. 

Footway.  The  series  of  ladders  and 
platforms  by  which  men  enter  or 
leave  a  mine  (Raymond).  Also  a 
footpath  along  a  haulage  way. 

Forallte.  A  marking  formed  in  sand- 
stone and  other  formations,  possibly 
due  to  the  burrowing  of  a  worm ;  a 
boring  in  a  stone.    (Standard) 
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Torbeslte.  A  dull  gFayish-whlte,  hy- 
()rou8  nickel-cobalt  arsenate,  Hi(Ni,- 
Co),A8,0.-f8H20,  having  a  flbro- 
crystalline  structure.  From  Ata- 
cama.     (Dana) 

Torced  produotion.  To  work  a  mine  so 
as  to  make  it  produce  a  greater  out- 
put than  can  be  maintained.  (Mil- 
ford) 

Force  fan.    A  blowing  fan. 

Force  piece.  Timber  placed  diagonally 
across  a  shaft  or  drift  for  securing 
tlie  ground.     (Davles) 

Force  pump.  A  pump  that  forces  wa- 
ter above  its  valves.  (C.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Forcer.  1.  A  small  hand-pump  used 
in  Cornish  mining,  a.  The  solid  pis- 
ton of  a  force-pump.     (Standard) 

Forcherite.  An  orange-yellow  opal  col- 
ored with  orplment.     (Standard) 

Forcing  lift;  Forcing  let  (Scot).  A 
set  of  pumps  raising  water  by  a 
plunger;  a  ram  pump.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Forcing  let  (Eng.).  A  force  pump. 
See  Forcing  lift. 

Fore  bay.  A  reservoir  or  canal  from 
which  water  Is  immediately  taken  to 
run  a  water  wheel,  a  turbine,  or  the 
like.  The  discharging  end  of  a  pond 
or  mlllrace.     (Webster) 

Forebreatt  (Scot).  The  working  face 
of  a  mine.     (Barrowman) 

Forechamber.  An  auxiliary  combina- 
tion for  gas-flred  boilers,  that  pro- 
vides Incandescent  surface  for 
lighting  gas  Instantly  when  turned 
on  after  being  shut  off  for  any 
^  reason.  Also  called  Dutch  oven  and 
Doghouse.    (WlUcox) 

Forelleld  (Newc.)  The  face  of  the 
workings.  The  forefleld-end  is  the 
end  of  the  workings  farthest  ad- 
vanced.    (Raymond) 

Forefleld  end  (Derb).  The  farthest 
extremity  of  mine  workings.  (Mln. 
Jour.) 

• 

Forehammer  (Scot).  A  sledge  ham- 
mer; commonly  applied  to  the  ham- 
mer used  by  a  blacksmith*s  assistant 
(Barrowman) 

Forehead  (Scot).  The  face  of  a  mine 
or  level     (Barrowman) 

Foreheadway  (Eng.).  See  Headway,  1. 

Forehearth.  A  projecting  bay  In  the 
front  of  a  blast-furnace  hearth, 
under  the  tymp.    In  open-front  fur- 


naces It  Is  from  the  forehearth  that 
cinder  is  tapped.  See  Dam,  3,  and 
Tymp,  1  (Raymond).  An  Inde- 
pendent settling  reservoir  Into  whi<A 
Is  discarded  the  molten  material 
from  the  furnace,  and  which  is 
heated  from  an  independent  source. 
The  heavy  metal  settles  to  the  bot- 
tom and  the  light  slag  rises  to  the 
surface.    (Peters,  p.  298) 

Foreland.  A  promontory  or  cape;  a 
headland.     (Century) 

Forellenttein^  A  variety  of  oliviDe- 
gabbro,  consisting  of  plagiodaae, 
olivine  and  more  or  less  pyroxene. 
The  dark  silicates  are  so  arranged 
in  the  lighter  feldspar  as  to  sug- 
gest the  markings  of  a  trout  (from 
the  Grerman,  Farelle,)      (Kemp) 

Foreman.  A  leader ;  the  chief  of  a  set 
of  workmen  who  superintends  the 
rest;  an  overseer.  (Webster)  See 
aUo  Bank  boss. 

Fore  mine;  Fore-set  mine  (Scot).  A 
mine  (entry  or  room)  driven  toward 
the  rise  of  the  strata .    ( Barrowman ) 

Forepale;  Forepole.  Tq  drive  tim- 
bers or  planks  horizontally  ahead  at 
the  working  face,  to  prevent  the 
caving  of  the  roof  In  subsequent  driv- 
ing (Raymond).    See  Forepoling. 

Forepole.     See  Forepale. 

Forepoling.  A  method  of  securing 
drifts  In  progress  through  quicksand 
by  driving  ahead  poles,  laths,  boards, 
slabs,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  inflow 
of  the  quicksand  on  the  side  and  toil, 
the  face  being  protected  by  breast- 
boards  (Raymond).  See  also  Fore- 
pale. 

Fore-tet  beds.  The  series  of  inclined 
layers  accumulated  as  sediment  rolls 
down  the  steep  frontal  slope  of  a 
delta.  See  Bottom-set  beds,  and 
Top-set  beds.     (Watson,  p.  274) 

Fore  shift  (Eng.).  The  first  shift  of 
hewers  (miners)  who  go  Into  the 
mine  from  2  to  3  hours  before  the 
drivers  and  loaders.  (G.  G.  Qreen- 
well ) 

Foresight.  1.  Any  reading  taken  to 
determine  the  elevation  of  a  point 
on  which  a  leveling  rod  Is  held ;  -bet- 
tor called  minus  sight,  since  it  must 
be  subtracteil  from  the  elevation  of 
the  line  of  sight  to  give  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  point  2.  Any  sight  or 
bearing  taken  In  a  for>vard  direc- 
tion by  a  compass  or  transit  (Web- 
ster) 
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Voredte.  A  zeolitic  mlDeral  from  the 
Island  of  Elba.  It  resembles  stil- 
bite.     (Century) 

Fore-tpar  plate.    Sec  Bloomery. 

Torett  marble.  An  argillaceous  lime- 
stone which  when  cut  along  certain 
planes  shows  the  dark  coloring  mat- 
ter so  distributed  as  to  be  imitative 
of  woodlands  and  forests ;  also  called 
l4indscupe   mnrble.     (Merrill) 

Forestop.    (Derb.).    To  forepole. 

Forewinning  (Newc).  The  first  word- 
ing of  a  senm  In  distinction  from 
pillar  drawing  (O.  and  M.  M.  P.). 
Advance  workings. 

Forfeitare.  Loss  of  some  right,  privi- 
lege, estate,  etc.,  in  consequence  of 
some  breach  of  condition,  or  other 
act.  The  act  of  forfeiting.  (Web- 
ster) 

Forfeiture  of  a  mining  claim  takes 
place  by  oiieration  of  the  law  with- 
out regard  to  the  intention  of  the 
locator  whenever  he  fails  or  neglects 
to  preserve  his  right  by  complying 
with  the  conditions  imposed  by  law, 
and  is  made  efTectual  by  one  who 
enters  upon  the  ground  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  \\itliin  which 
the  annual  labor  may  be  done,  and 
completes  a  location  before  resump- 
tion of  work  by  the  original  locator 
(Street  v.  DelU  MIn.  Ck).,  42  Mon- 
tana, p.  886).  A  forfeiture  of  a  min- 
ing claim  consists  in  the  consequence 
attached  by  law  to  certain  facts,  and 
the  intention  of  the  claimant  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  forfeiture  In  fact 
exists  is  wholly  immaterial,  and  in 
this  respect  a  forfeiture  differs  from 
abandonment  (Navajo  Indian  Res. 
In  re,  30  L.  D.,  p.  515 ;  U.  S.  Min. 
Stat,  pp.  254r-258).  Compare  Aban- 
donment 

Forge.  1.  An  open  fireplace  or  hearth 
with  forced  draft,  for  heating  iron, 
steel,  etc.;  as,  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
8.  A  hearth  or  furnace  for  making 
wrought  Iron  directly  from  the  ore; 
a  bloomer^'.  (Standard) 
8.  (Eng.)  That  part  of  an  iron- 
works where  baUs  are  squeesced  and 
hammered  and  then  drawn  out  into 
puddle-bars  by  grooved  rolls.  (Ray- 
mond) 

4.  To  form  by  heating  in  a  forge 
and  hammering;  to  beat  into  some 
particular  shape,  as  a  mass  of  metal. 
(Century) 

Forge  oiader.  The  dross  or  slag  from 
a  forge  or  bloomery.    (Webster) 


Forgemaster.  The  owner  or  superin- 
tendent of  a  forge  or  iron-works. 
(CJentury) 

Forge  roll.  One  of  the  train  of  rolls 
by  which  a  slab  or  bloom  of  metal 
is  converted  into  puddled  bara 
(Century) 

Forge  scale.  A  loose  coating  of  oxide 
which  forms  on  heated  iron  during 
the  process  of  forging;  hammer 
scale.     (Standard) 

Forge  train.  In  iron-puddling,  the 
series  of  two  pairs  of  rolls  by  means 
of  which  the  slab  or  bloom  is  con- 
verted into  bars.     (Century) 

Forging.  A  piece  of  forged-metal 
work;  a  general  name  for  pieces  of 
hammered  steel.     (Century) 

Forging-prett.  A  press  for  forging 
small  metal  aitlcles.     (CJentury) 

Fork.  1.  (0)rn.)  The  bottom  of  the 
sump.  2.  (Derb.)  A  piece  of  wood 
supporting  the  side  of  an  excavation 
in  soft  ground.     (Raymond) 

3.  A  tool  with  many  tines  or  prongs 
used  for  separating  lump  coal  from 
slack.     (3teel) 

4.  (Scot.)  A  tool  used  for  changing 
buckets.     (Barrowman) 

5.  A  prop  with  a  Y-shaped  end. 
(Skinner) 

6.  An  appliance  used  in  freefall  sys- 
tems of  drilling  which  serves  to  hold 
up  the  string  of  tools  during  con- 
nection and  disconnection  of  the 
rods.    (Mitzakls) 

7.  (Eng.)  To  pump  water  out  of  a 
mine.  A  mine  is  said  to  be  "in 
fork,**  or  a  pump  "to  have  the 
water  In  fork,"  when  all  the  water 
is  drawn  out  of  the  mine.  (Web- 
ster) 

Fork-iilled  (Aust).  (3oal  filled  into 
skips  with  a  fork,  having  the  prongs 
about  1\  Inches  apart  This  sepa- 
rates the  bulk  of  the  slack  from  the 
round  coal,  which  should  not  con- 
tain more  than  10  per  cent  of  fine 
coal.     (Power) 

Form.  1.  All  the  faces  of  a  crystal 
which  have  a  like  position  relative 
to  the  planes,  or  axes,  of  symmetry 
(Dana).  The  sum  of  those  planes 
whose  presence  Is  required  by  the 
symmetry  of  crystal  when  one  of 
them  Is  present.  (Standard) 
2.  A  mold,  pattern,  or  model;  some- 
thing to  give  shape,  or  on  or  after 
which  things  are  fashioned.  3.  A 
blank  or  schedule  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  insertion  of  details.    (.Century) 
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Tormacl6]L.  1.  (Sp.)  Formation.  2. 
( Ck)lom. )  Altered  country  rock  form- 
ing the  filling  of  a  lode.  Analogous 
to  "mullock"  of  Australia.     (Halse) 

Formal  (Mex.).  Regular;  undis- 
turbed.     (D  wight) 

Formalizar  (Mex.).  To  formalize  a 
contract  or  other  legal  paper. 
(Dwlght) 

Fbrmation.  As  defined  and  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
ordinary  unit  of  geologic  mapping 
consisting  of  a  large  and  persistent 
stratum  of  some  one  kind  of  rock. 
It  is  also  loosely  employed  for  any 
local  and  more  or  less  related  group 
of  rocks.  In  Dana's  Geology  it  is 
applied  to  the  groups  of  related 
strata  that  were  formed  in  a  geolog- 
ical period  (Kemp).  Any  assem- 
blage of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of 
origin,  age  or  composition  (Lyell). 
In  chronological  geology  formations 
constitute  as  it  were  the  units,  and 
several  formations  may  go  to  make 
up  a  system.  The  word  is  often 
loosely  used  to  indicate  anything 
which  has  been  formed  or  brought 
into  its  present  shape.    (Roy  Com.) 

Formene.     Methane.     (Standard) 

Fprmota  marble.  A  high  grade  of 
marble  of  a  dark-gray  and  white 
color  variously  mottled  and  blotched 
with  yellow  and  red;  from  Nassau, 
Germany     ( Merrill ) 

Formula  weight.  The  sum  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  of  a 
compound. 

Fomo  (Port.)  ;  Horno  (Sp.).  1.  An 
oven  or  kiln.  2.  A  furnace ;  F.  alto, 
a  blast  furnace.     (Halse) 

Forro    (Mex.).     Lagging.      (Dwlght) 

Fortterite.  A  magnesium  silicate  min- 
eral, MgaSiOt,  occurring  in  white 
crystals  at  Vesuvius;  In  greenish  or 
yellowish  enibedde<l  grains  at  Bol- 
ton, Mass.,  as  boltonlte.     (Dana) 

F6iforo  (Sp.).    Phosphorus.  (Dwlght) 

Fotil  (Sp.)  1.  Fossil.  2.  Any  min- 
eral or  rock.     (Halse) 

FoBillfero  (Sp.).  Fossiliferous. 
(Dwlght) 

Fosse  (Fr.  and  Belg.).  Literally,  a 
ditch,  mont,  or  trench.  Frequently 
applle<l  to  a  colliery  or  coal  miue. 
(Gre.sley) 


Fossick.  1.  (Aust).  To  work  ont  tf^ 
pillars  of  abandoned  claims,  or  work 
over  waste  heaps  in  hope  of  finding 
gold.     (Standard) 

2.  (Eng.)  In  gold  mining  to  under- 
mine another's  digging.  S.  A 
troublesome  person.     (Century) 

Fossieker  (Aust).  A  sort  of  mining 
gleaner  who  overhauls  old  workings 
and  refuse  heaps  for  gold  that  may 
be  contained  therein.    (Da vies) 

Fossil.  1.  Originally,  any  rock,  min- 
eral, or  other  object  dug  out  of  tbe 
earth.  2.  Now,  any  remains,  Impres- 
sion, or  trace  of  an  animal  or  plant 
of  past  geological  ages  which  have 
been  preserved  In  a  stratified  deposit 
or  in  a  cave.  (Webster) 
8.  (Mid.)  /  A  local  term  formerly 
used  for  a  particular  kind  of  rock 
bed  found  in  sinking.  Cank,  lig- 
nite, etc.,  were  called  by  this  name. 
(Gresley) 

Fossil  copal.    See  Ck>pallte 

Fossil  farina.    See  Beremehl,  2. 

Fossil  iiour.  Infusorial  earth.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Fossil  glacier.  A  remnant  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene ice-sheet  on  the  coastal  plains 
of  northern  Siberia.  It  is  covered 
by  soil  and  vegetation,  Interbedded 
with  clays,  and  in  the  ice  are 
found  the  carcasses  of  the  mam- 
moth and  the  hairy  rhinocerous,  re- 
taining flesh,  skin  and  hair.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Fossiliferous.  Containing  organic  re- 
mains.    ( Comstock ) 

Fossilize.  '  1.  To  reduce  to  a  fossil ; 
convert  into  a  fossil.  2.  To  become 
antiquated  or  obsolete.     (CJentury) 

Fossil  ore.  Fossiliferous  red  hematite. 
(Raymond) 

Fossil  paper.    See  Mountain  paper. 

Fossil  resin.  A  resin  found  in  a  geo- 
logical deposit,  as  amber  and  co- 
palin.     (Standard) 

Fossil  salt.  Same  as  rock  salt.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Fossil  wax-    See  Ozocerite. 


Fother  (No.  of  Eng.).  1.  A  measure 
of  coil  I  (17|  cwt.),  being  an  ordi- 
nary cartload  for  one  horse.  (Gres- 
ley) 

2.  A  weight  by  which  lead  ami  some 
other  metals  were  formerly  sold,  in 
England,  varying  from  19  to  24  cwt,, 
nn<l  divided  in  30  fotmals.  (Web- 
ster) 
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Votmal  (Bug.).  An  old  weight  for 
lead,  etc.,  nmuiUj  aboat  70  poundk 
Bee  Fy>tlier,  2.     (Webster) 

Toueavlt  eurrenl  In  electricity,  an 
eMy  current     (Webeter) 

VaaJL  A  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
of  a  mine,  so  contaminated  by  gases 
as  to  be  unfit  for  respiration  (Ores- 
ley).     Impure 

Font  eoal  (£ng.).  Faulty,  or  other- 
wise unmarketable  coal.     (Gresley) 

Voulneti.  1.  (Scot)  An  Impurity  In  a 
seain;  an  Irregularity  in  the  physi- 
cal character  of  a  seam,  caused,  e. 
p.,  by  numerous  lypes  or  small 
hitches.  (Barrowman) 
a.   (Eng.)  Fire  damp. 

Fouls  (Eng.).  A  condition  in  which 
seams  of  coal  disappear  for  a  cer- 
tain space  and  are  replaced  by  some 
foreign  matter  ( Gresley  )4.  £feeFauft, 
2. 

Found.  1.  (Eng.)  When  sinking  or 
driving  to  find  or  prove  a  coal  seam, 
as  soon  as  it  is  encountered  it  is 
said  to  have  been  found.  (Gresley) 
8.  To  form  In  a  mold,  as  articles  of 
cast  iron,  by  melting  the  metal  and 
pouring;  to  cast    (Standard) 

Fouadatloa.  1.  A  structure  upon  which 
a  building  or  machine  is  erected, 
usually  wholly  or  principally  of  ma« 
sonry ;  that  part  of  the  building  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  the 
portion  that  constitutes  the  base; 
sometimes  a  platform  on  which  the 
upper  portions  rest.  (Standard) 
8.  (Mid.)  The  shafts,  machinery, 
building,  railways,  workshop,  etc., 
of  a  colliery,  commonly  called  a 
plant     (Gresley) 

Founder.  1.  (Eng.).  The  first  shaft 
sunk  upon  a  vein.  From  this  the 
miner  possesses,  and  lays  out,  his 
ground.     (Hunt) 

t.  One  who  practises  the  business 
of  founding;  one  who  makes  cast- 
ings; as,  an  irom-feunder,  (Stand- 
ard) 

Toundermere  (Deit>.).  The  first  82 
yards  of  ground  worked.  (Mln. 
Jour.) 

Feundenliaft  The  first  shaft  sunk 
( Raymond )«    See  alio  Founder,  1. 

Foanden  shares.  The  few  shares  Is- 
sued to  the  Individuals  organizing 
a  stock  compai^y.  In  companies 
owned  outright  by  other  companies, 
founders  shares   are   Issued    to  as 


many  Individuals  as  are  required  to 
Incorporate  and  hold  the  offices  re- 
quired for  corporate  management;  as 
the  laws  do  not  permit  a  corpoi-a- 
tioui  which  la  an  artificial  person, 
to  form  another  corporation,  or  to 
serve  as  a  director  of  another  cor- 
poration.    (Weed) 

Foaadiag.  The  act  or  process  of  cast- 
ing metala    (Century) 

Foaadry.  A  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  which  articles  are  cast  from 
metal:  as,  an  iron  foundry;  bras4 
foundry,    (Standard) 

Foaadry  iron.  A  dark  grade  of  pig 
Iron,  rich  in  carbon,  used  for  mak- 
ing castings.    (Webster) 

Foaatain.  A  spring  of  water  issuing 
from  the  earth.  The  source  or 
head,  as  of  a  river  (Webster).  See 
also  Gusher. 

Foarehlte.  In  petrology,  an  aphano- 
phyrlc,  basalt-Uke  Igneous  rock  con- 
taining phenocrysts  of  auglte  in  a 
groundmass  composed  of  hornblende, 
auglte,  and  analclte,  bat  no  olivine. 
(La  Forge) 

Foarliag.  A  twin  crystal  consisting  of 
four  individuals.     (StamArd) 

Four-wheel  Jlmmle  (Penn.).  A  four- 
wheel  railroad  car  made  of  wood. 
It  was  the  first  type  of  car  made  for 
the  transportation  of  anthracite. 
(NicoUs) 

Fowlerlte.  A  slnc-benrlng  variety  of 
rhodonite.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Fox  mold  (Eng.)  A  provincial-  name 
for  the  reddish  greensand  colored  by 
an  oxide  of  iron.     (Roberts) 

FoxtalL  1.  (So  Wales).  The  last  cln^ 
der  obtained  In  the  Welsh  process  of 
refining  iron  In  a  charcoal  forge. 
(Standard) 

8.  A  grass,  with  sharp  barbed  seed, 
common  in  mining  regions  of  Oall- 
fornlfl  and  other  western  States. 

Fox  wedge  (Eng.).  A  long  wedge 
driven  between  two  other  wedges 
with  their  thick  ends  placed  in  the 
opposite  directions.  It  is  also  called 
stob-nnd-feather,  or  plug-and-feather. 
(G.  C.  Green  well) 

Foyalte.  A  variety  of  nephellte.  syen- 
ite, containing  hornblende,  from  Mt 
Foya  in  the  Monchlque  range  of 
Portugal.     (Kemp) 

Fraotlle.  Pertaining  to  cleavage  or 
breakage,  as  In  stone.     (Standard) 
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Vraotloaal  distillAtion.  An  operation 
for  separating  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  liquids  which  have  different 
boiling  points  (Century).  Used  ex- 
tensively in  petroleum  distillation. 

Vractloiuite.  To  separate  (a  mixture, 
as  a  liquid  by  distillation)  into  frac- 
tions having  more  or  less  fixed  prop- 
erties but  not  necessarily  definite 
compounds ;  applied  also  to  mixtures 
of  rare  earths.     (Standard) 

]^aetio]iatio&.  Chemical  or  physical 
separation  by  successive  operations, 
each  removing  from  a  liquid  some 
proportion  of  one  of  the  substances. 
The  operation  may  be  one  of  pre- 
cipitation, or  of  crystallization,  or  of 
distillation.     ( Century ) 

Traetura  (Sp.).    Fracture.     (Dwlght) 

Vractnre.  The  character  or  appear- 
ance of  a  freshly  broken  surface  of 
a  rock  or  mineral.  Peculiarities  of 
fracture  afford. one  of  the  means  of 
distinguishing  minerals  and  rocks 
from  one  another.     ( Roy.  Com. ) 

Vraotare  cleavage.  The  capacity  to 
part  along  parallel  planes,  usually  in 
intersecting  sets,  along  which  there 
has  been  either  incipient  fracturing 
or  actual  fracturing  followed  by  ce- 
mentation or  welding.  This  struc- 
ture is  developed  in  shearing  planes. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  parallel  arrangement  of  min- 
eral. Compare  Flow,  cleavage.  (C. 
K.  Lelth.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  239, 
p.  139)  ^ 

Tragmental.  Formed  from  fragments 
of  preexisting  rocks,  such  as  sand- 
stones and  breccias.  Clastic  is  syn- 
onymous.    ( Kemp ) 

Fragua  (Sp.).  Forge;  blacksmith's 
shop.     (Dwlght) 

Fraldronite.  A  name  used  by  early 
French  geologists  for  a  variety  of 
minette.     (Kemp) 

Frame;  Baok  (Eng.).  A  table  com- 
posed of  boards  slightly  inclined, 
over  which  runs  a  small  stream  of 
vrater  to  wash  off  waste  from  slime 
tin  (Hunt).  A  huddle.  See  Tin 
frame. 

Frame  dam  (Eng.).  A  solid,  water- 
tight stopping  or  dam  in  b  mine  to 
keep  back  and  resist  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  head  of  water.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Frame  let.  The  legs  and  cap  or 
cross-bar  arranged  so  as  to  support 
the  roof  of  an  underground  passage. , 
Also  called  Framln «y  or  Rpt.      ( Steel  \ ' 


Frame  table.    An  inclined  table,  used 

•  in  separating  ore  slimes  by  mnning 

water ;  a  miner's  frame.    ( Standard ) 

Frame  tabbing  (Eng.^.  Solid  wood 
tubbing,  entirely  composed  of  rings  or 
curhB  of  wood  about.  6  by  8  Inches 
square  built  up  in  'segments,  and 
wedged  to  keep  it  watertight 
(Gresley) 

France  serjMiL  A  traveling-belt  screen 
in  which  the  screencloth  is  mounted 
on  a  series  of  separate  pallets,  thus 
avoiding  bending,  the  screen  .-«s  It 
goes  over  the  pulleys.     (Idddell) 

Franeiael  famaoe.  A  furnace  for  the 
treatment  of  roiisted  blende  and 
other  fine  ore.  It  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  superimposed  muffles  formed 
by  arches  of  magnesia  brick  and 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
and  communicating  with  a  common 
condensation  chamber.  (Ingalls,  p. 
485) 

Frangibility.  The  degree  of  facility 
with  which  a  rock  can  be  broken,  or 
yields  to  the  hammer.     (Oldham) 

Fraaja  (Port.).    Paystreak.     (Halse) 

Franjilla  (Peru).  Argentiferous  ga- 
lena.    (Halse) 

Frahkliaite.  An  Iron-manganese-zlnc 
oxide  mineral,  (Fe,  Zn.  Mn)0.(Fe, 
Mn),0^     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Frasch  proeets.  1.  A  desulphurizing 
process  which  consists  of  distilling 
oil  over  lead  oxide,  followed  by  re- 
fining with  sulphuric  acid.  (Mlt- 
zakls) 

2.  A  process  for.  mining  sulphur  In 
which  superheated  water  Is  forced 
into  the  sulphur  deposits,  for  the 
purpose  of  melting  the  sulphur. 
The  molten  sulphur  Is  then  pumped 
to  the  surface.  Used  extensively  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Free.  1.  Native,  uncomblned  with 
other  substances,  as  free  gold  or  sil- 
ver.    (Raymond) 

2.  Coal  Is  said  to  be  "fr^e"  when  it 
Is  loose  and  easily  mined,  or 
when  it  will  "ruh"  without  mining. 
(Chance) 

Free  air.  Ordinary  air  at  sea  level 
and  at  a  temperature  of  '60'  F. 
(Gillette,  p.  213) 

Free-burning  eoal.  Coal  which  does 
not  cake  when  burning.    (Bacon) 

Free  cleek  (Scot).  The  right  of  a 
miner  to  get  hutches  (cars)  without 
waiting  his  turn.     (Barrowman) 
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VKe  MftL  1.  (Soot)  GoelrOtiwhIciL 
lordship  or  royalty  Is  not  paid.  '  t. 
( Scot )  CkMU  easily  broken  or  ifhMi 
burns  freely  (Barrowman).  See 
aUo  Free-burning  coal. 

Tree  craiblac*  Groablng  nnder  eon- 
dltions  of  q;>eed  and  feed  such  tbat 
tliepe  Is  plenty  of  room  for  tbe  fine 
ore  to  drop  away  from  the  coarser 
part  and  thereby  escape  farther 
fine  crashing.  See  alto  ClMAe  crash- 
ing.    (Richards,  p.  96) 

Free-drainage  lereL  An  adit  A  lerel 
which  drains  throogh  an  adit 
(Oresley) 


falL  1.  An  arrangement  by 
which,  in  deep  boring,  the  bit  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  freely  to  the  bottom  at 
each  drop  or  down-stroke.  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  The  process  of  operating  the  drill. 
Often  called  Rossian,  Canadian,  and 
GaliClan  free  fall. 

Free-fiowiag  Toleano.  One  In  which 
the  flow  is  moderately  constant  with 
a  minimum  of  violence.    (Standard) 

Free  gold.  €k>ld  uncomblned  with 
other  substances  (Skinner).  Placer 
gold. 

Freeing  a  laear  (Bng.).  The  giving  of 
the  first  dish  of  ore  to  the  lord 
(owner)  of  the  mine.     (Hunt) 

Freeing  of  ore  (Derfo.).  Gutting  out 
soft  material  from  one  side  of  the 
vein  In  order  to  makd  it  easier  to 
mine  the  ore.     (Hooson) 

Free  level  (Eng.).  An  Ikdit  (C.  Q. 
Green  well) 

Free-milling.  Applied  to  ores  which 
contain  free  gold  or  silver,  and  can 
be  reduced  by  crushing  and  amalga- 
mation, without  roasting  or  other 
chemical-  treatment     (Raymond) 

Free  miner.  1.  (CSan.)  A  person  or 
association  holding  a  license  and 
thereby  authorized  to  prospect  on 
unoccupied  lands  and  to  carry  on 
mining  operations  subject  to  any 
other  conditions  imposed  by  the  law. 
A  licensed  miner.  (Webster) 
%,  (Forest  of  Dean)  A  man  borii 
within  the  Hundred  of  St.  Briavels, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  who  has 
worked  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  mine. 
(Gresley) 

Tree  share  (Som.).  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  a  royalty  on  coal,  paid  to 
lessor  by  lessee.     (Gresley) 


Any   stone,  feflpedaiib^  i  or 
aandsteoe,  that  may  be  cat  fiTBsly  In 
.  -aogF  ^dlrecUoo:  wlthoat  a  teadAney 
to  split 

Flee  way.    A  direction  oi  easy  split- 
ting in  a  reA. .  (Bowlea)    ' 

Fteese.    TO  solidify,  as  .of  a  moltHi 
diarge  in  a  fornaoa. 


Freiheig   amalgamatloB.     Bee   Barrel 


Frelbergite.  A  silver-rich  tetrake- 
drlta.  Bee  Tetrahedrite.  (U.  8. 
GtooL  Sorv.) 

Fieietlehenite.  A  lead-silver  solphanti- 
monide  mineral,  approximately 
5(Pb,Afr)S.2SbiSt.  Contains  ZiJH 
per  cent  silver  (U.  S.  (3eol.  Sorv.) 

Freneh  blue.    See  Ultramarine,  SL 

Freneh  ehalk.  A  kind  of  talc  used  by 
tailors.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Freno  (Sp.).  1.  A  bridle,  t.  A  brake 
on  a  hoist ;  F,  de  $egwridad,  a  safety 
brake.     (Halse) 

Frente  (Max.).  Breast  of  working  or 
face  of  drift;  F.  de  guia,  main  oc 
haolage  level  in  a  mine.     (Dwight) 

Frenzied  (So.  Staff.).  Said  of  coal 
crushed*  by  the  creep  or  subsidence 
of  the  cover.       (Gresley) 

Fresh  air.  Air  free  from  the  presence 
of  deleterious  gases  (Roy).  Pure 
air. 

Frethet  A  sudden  rise  in  a  stream  or 
river,  caused  by  h#avy  rains  or  melt- 
ini;  snow  In  the  mountains  or  high- 
lands, and  which  does  great  damage 
to  the  works  connected  with  hydraa- 
11c  mining  unless  guarded  against  in 
time.     (Mllford) 

Freudenberg  plates.  Iron  plates  sus- 
pended in  dust  chambers  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  dust  and  condens- 
ing fumes  that  escape  from  the  tar*. 
nace  with  the  gases.  (Hofman,  p. 
890) 

#reyalite.  A  rare  radio-active  silicate 
of  thorium,  the  cerium  metals  and 
other  elements,  found  in  Norway. 
(Webster) 

Friable.  Easy  to  break,  or  crumbling 
naturally  (Roy.  Com.).  Said  of  cer- 
tain minerals. 

Friction  breceia.  Angular  material  de- 
rived from  earth-movements  which 
crush  and  break  the  rock  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  fault    (Watson,  p.  100) 
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ffttodeUtp.  A  maaaiye,  cleavable  to 
doaely  compact,  hydrated  manganefle 
silicate,  HT(MnCl)Mii«SUOM.  (Dana) 

VriJoL  1.  (Sp.)  A  kidDcj  bean.  t. 
(Mez.)  A  miner's  term  for  a  red 
conglomerate.    (Halae) 

JMJollllo  (Quanajnato).  Round  frag- 
ments of  limestone  with  calcareous 
cement    (Dwight) 

Pringe.  A  thin  sprinkling  of  isolated 
or  grouped  erratics  (bowlders)  in 
front  of  the  extreme  temdnal  mo- 
raine of  a  glacier.     (Standard) 

-VHo  (Mex.).  1.  Cold.  8.  In  amalga- 
mation, the  condition  of  ''sickened'* 
mercury.     (Dwight) 

Vrioi  (Bol.).  Ores  containing  but 
little  or  no  iron.     (Halse) 

Trisol  (Colom.);  Any  stone,  polished 
by  water,  and  imitating  the  form  of 
a  kidney  bean.     (Halse) 

JMt  1.  The  material  of  which  glass 
is  made  after  having  been  calcined 
or  partly  fused  in  a  furnace  before 
vitrification,  t.  To  prepare  by  heat ; 
to  fuse  partially.    (Webster) 

Vrlt  brlek.  A  lump  of  calcined  glass 
materials  brought  to  a  pasty  condi- 
tion in  a  reverberatory  furnace  pre- 
liminary to  the  perfect  vitrification 
in  the  melting  pot     (Webster) 

Yrittlng.  The  formation  of  a  slag  by 
heat  with  but  incipient  fusion. 
(Raymond) 

YrittiBg  faraaee.  The  reverberatory 
furnace  in  which  the  materials  for 
mnking  glass  are  fritted.  (Stand- 
ard> 

Trog.  1.  A  device  made  of  rails  se- 
cured to  a  plat^,  or  bolted  together 
through  distance  pieces,  forming  a 
connection  of  one  trade  with  an- 
other branching  from  or  crossing  it 
(Webster) 

Tromeat  proeeii.  A  flotation  process 
in  which  a  sulphide  ore  is  agitated 
in  water  with  a  little  oil  and  sul- 
phuric add,  the  sulphide  partides 
become  oiled  and  attach  them- 
selves to  and  are  floated  by  gas  bub- 
bles. Galcite  is  added  to  the  ores 
when  needed.  Minerals  Separation 
Ltd.,  bought  this  patent  in  1903. 
(Lidddl) 

Yroat  1.  A  designation  for  the  mouth 
or  collar  of  a  bore  hole.  (V>n  Pont) 
8.  See  Face,  4. 

Froatal  aproa.    Same  as  Apron,  8» 


ftoatal  haauser;  ftoatal  heirs  (Bog.). 
A  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  cam, 
acting  upon  a  ''tongue"  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  hammer-head. 
(Raymond) 

l^at-aad-baek  lUft  (Aust).  A  sys- 
tem in  which  one  of  a  pair  of  miners 
comes  to  work  two  hours  before  the 
other,  while  the  latter  r^nalns  two 
hours  after  the  flrst  has  gone  home ; 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  tram- 
mers going,  who  work  10  hours, 
against  the  miners'  eight  hours. 
(Power) 

Treat  entry.    See  Entry. 

Froat6B  (Hex.).  Face  of  a  drift,  ete. 
Any  working-fkuia     (Dwight) 

Yrost  pia.  A  short  heavy  iron  pin 
used  by  surveyors  to  make  a  hole 
in  frozen  ground  so  that  a  wooden 
peg  may  be  driven  without  breaking. 
(B.'F.  Tibby) 

Troth.  A  collection  of  bubbles  result- 
ing from  fermentation,  efCores- 
cence,  or  agitation  (Rickard).  A 
term  used  in*  flotation. 

Arother.  An  oil  which  makes  a  focun 
or  froth.    (Megraw,  p.  37) 

Troth  flotation.  A  flotation  process  in 
which  the  minerals  floated  gather  in 
and  on  the  surface  of  bubbles  of  air 
or  gas  driven  into  or  g^erated  in 
the  liquid  in  some  convenient  man- 
ner. See  Film  flotation.  (O.  G. 
Ralston,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines) 

Trozea.  1.  Ck>ngealed  with  cold,  as 
the  hard  surface  over  cooling  molten 
metal.     ( Webster ) 

t.  Immovable*  by  reason  of  expan- 
sion condlgquent  upon  Imperfect  In* 
brlcation;  said -of  a  Journal  and  its 
bearing.  (Staiylard) 
S.  Said  of  vein  material  whidi  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  indosing  walla. 
(Shamel,  p.  150) 

Trosea  ore.    See  Frosen,  3. 

Trozea  ooal  (Ark.).  Ck>al  which 
strongly  adheres  to  the  rock  above 
or  below  it  (Steel).    See  Frozen,  3. 

Tmehtsohiefer.  A  Glerman  name  for 
a  variety  of  spotted,  contact  schists 
In  the  outer  zone  of  the  auret^e. 
(Kemp) 

True  vaaner.  An  ore-dressing  ap- 
paratus, consisting  essentially  of  a 
rubber  belt  traveling  up  a  slif^t 
Inclination.  Th^  material  to  be 
treated  is  washed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  water  while  the  entire  belt 
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18  meanwhile  shaken  from  aide  to 
aide.  Other  yannera  of  the  side- 
shake  type  are  the  Tnlloch,  Johns- 
ton, and  Norfoom.     (Liddell) 

Vmsh  (Scot).  Brittle ;  haying  annsu- 
ally  little,  tenacity ;  soft  and  easUy 
broken  up.     (Barrowman) 

Tmtos  (Sp.).  Product,  ore,  mineral; 
Veto  en  fruto$  (Mez.),  a  vein  carry- 
ing pay  ore.    (Halse) 

Fuel  eeonomlxer.  A  feed-water  heater 
consisting  of  pipes  around  which  the 
gases  of  combustion  from  a  furnace 
(Standard) 


FuA  feeder.  .A  contrivance  for  supply- 
ing a  furnace  with  fuel  In  graduated 
quantities  (Oentury).  A  mechani- 
cal stoker. 

Fuel  gat.     Oas  used  for  heating  or 
•  cooking,  as  distinguished  from  illu- 
minating-gas.    (Standard)    * 

FneUe  (Mez.).  Bellowa  Bee  Baiquln. 
(Dwight) 

Fuel  ratio.  The  amount  of  heating- 
capacity  in  a  fuel  as  compared  with 
another  fuel  taken  as  a  standard. 
(Century) 

Fuente  (Sp.).  A  spring  of  nfi'ater. 
(Halse) 

Faerte  (Sp.).  Strong;  applied  to 
anmlgam  needing  more  mercury. 
Also  applied  to  powerful  explosives. 
^Halse) 

Fvga  (Sp.).  An  excess  blast  in  a  fur- 
nace whereby  the  charge  is  cooled. 
(Halse) 

Fvlgnratloa.  A  sudden  glistening  of 
molten  gold  or  silver  at  the  close 
of  cupellation  (Standard).  €ee 
BUck. 

Fnlgnrite.  Little  tubes  of  glassy  rock 
that  have  been  fused  from  sjl  sorts 
of  other  rocks  by  lightning  strokes. 
They  are  especially  frequent  in  ex- 
posed crags  on  mountain  tops.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  for 
thunderbolt     (Kemp) 

Fuller.  A  blacksmith's  tool  with  a 
round  edge,  used  in  grooving  or 
spreading  hot  iron;  a  swage  or 
creaser.-   (Standard) 

FaUer's  earth.  A  fine  earth  resem- 
bling clay,  but  lacking  plasticity.  It 
is  much  the  same  chemically  as  clay, 
but  has  a  decidedly  higher  percent- 
age of  water  (Kemp).  It  is  high 
in  magnesia  and  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  decolorizing  oils  and  fats  by 
retaining  the  coloring  matter. 

744010  O— 47 ^19 


Fulfldaaate  (Sp.).  a  blasting  cap  or 
detonator.     (Halse) 

Fahnlaata.  i.  7  n  explosive  compound 
of  mercury,  Hg(3«NiO>,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  caps  or  exploders,  by 
means  of  which  charges  of  gun- 
powder, dynamite,  etc.,  are  fired. 
(Raymond) 

t.  To  make  a.  loud  sudden  noise; 
to  detonate;  to  explode  with  a  vlo^ 
lent  report    (Webster) 

Famarale.  A  hole  or  spot  in  a  volcanic 
or  other  region,  from  which  fumes 
issue  (Webster).  The  exhalation 
consists  of  water-vapor^  with  such 
gases  as  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  free  hy- 
drochloric acid,  hydroflifkoric  acid, 
and  silicon  fluoride  (Yogt).  Sets: 
Solfataras,  Mofette,  and  SoffionL 

FuaaroUe.  Pertaining  to  or  issuing 
from  a  fumarole.    (Standard) 

Fume.  1.  The  gas  and  smoke,  more  es- 
pecially the  noxious  or  poisonous 
gases  given  off  by  the  explosion  or 
detonation  of  blasting  powder  or 
dynamite.  The  duiracter  of  the 
fnihe  Is  Influenced  lai^s^y  by  the 
completeness  of  defeonatloa.  The  de- 
gree of  6>nflnement  of  the  charge 
and  the  slse  of  the  detonator  has  a 
great  Influence  on  the  character  of 
the  fumes  produced.  (Du  Pont) 
t.  Consists  of  metals  or  metallic 
comfMytfnds  that  have  been  volatil- 
ised at  the  high  temperatures  of  the 
furnaces,  condensed  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, and  carried  by  furnace 
gases  into  the  flues.  Sulphur  tdoK^ 
ide  and  elemental  sulphur,  driven  ofl! 
from  furnaces  and  condensed,  are 
slso  classed  as  fume.  (Btrtl.  08,.tJ.  S. 
Bur.  Mines,  p.  63) 

.  In  general  all  the  volatile  eon- 
Htituents  of  the  6re  chacge  are  rep- 
resented. The  fume  frequently  con- 
tains appreciable  amounts  of  sliver, 
which  is  decidedly  volatile  under 
certain  conditiona  The  particles 
of  fume  are  v^^  fine  and  are  under 
the  stress  of  certain  physical  forces, 
so  tliey  do  not  settle  easily,  as 
most  of  the  flue  dust  does,  but  in 
large  proportion  pass  through  the 
stack  with  the  gases  and  spread 
over  the  surrounding  country,  un- 
less special  preventive  methods  are 
used,  as  Is  now  generally  done.  ( Pul- 
ton. Bull.  84,  U.  S.  Bur.  Mines,  p. 
12).    fifee  Metallurgical  fume. 

Fuming  tulphurle  add.  An  acid  made 
by  dissolving  sulphur  trioxide  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Nord- 
hausen  add.    (Webst<er) 
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Vundamentftl  eomplex.  See  Basement 
complex. 

Vandanental  rookt.  Those  rodcs  form- 
ing the  foundation,  sabstratum, 
basis,  or  support  of  others,  (tloy. 
Com.) 

Tvndente  (Sp.).  In  metallurgy,  a  fus- 
ing ore;  a  flux.    (Halse) 

Vandiol6a  (Mex.).  1.  The  process  of 
melting  sllVer  into  bars.  t.  8i$iema 
de  F.,  smelting  process ;  F.  en  crudo^ 
smelting  direct  without  Awsting. 
9.  A  smelting  works,  foundry  or  as- 
say office.    4.  Gastipg.     (Halse) 

Vaadidor  (Sp.).  Smelter;  founder; 
melter.    (Halse) 

VuAdir  (Sp.).  To  smelt,  melt,  or  cast 
metals.     (Halse) 

Vnsdo  ttinero  (Btex.).  All  the  ^^erte- 
nendM  embraced  under  one  title. 
(Dwight) 

VuiiaeL  The  gate  or  pouring  hole  of 
a  mold.    (Standard) 

Va&Bel  box.  A  square  funnel  farming 
one  of  a  series  of  gradually  Increas- 
ing sise,  for  separating  metal-bear- 
ing slimes  according  to  fineness 
(Standard),    files  Spitskasten. 

Vuque  (Mex.).  The  deepest  point  of 
excavation.     (Dwight) 

Vur;  Vurring  (Eng.).  A  deposit  of 
diemical  salts  and  other  material 
(sediment)  upon  the  inner  sides  of 
pomps,  boilers,  etc.    (Qresley) 

Yurar  (Port).  To  bore  or  drill  for 
a  blast*    (Halse) 

YuripeiL  A  round  rod  used  for  sound- 
\T^  a  bloomery  fire.     (Raymond) 

Turgte  (Mex.).  Box  or  closed  fteight 
car.     (Dwight)   *  ^ 

Vnrloag.  One  eighth  of  a  mile;  that 
is,  40  rods;  10  chains,  or  600  feet 
(Webster) 

Varaaee,  1.  A  structure  in  •which, 
with  the  aid  of  heat  so  produced,  the 
operation  of  roasting,  reduction,  fu- 
sion, steam-generation,  desiccation, 
etc.,  are  carried  on,  or,  as  in  some 
mines,  the  upcast  air  current  is 
h^ted,  to  facilitate  its  ascent  and 
thus  aid  yentilatlon.  (Raymond) 
t.  (Eng.)'  A  large  coal  ^e  at  or 
near  tb»  bottom  of  an  upcast  shaft, 
for  producing  a  current  of  air  for 
ventilating  a  mine.    (Gresley) 

VunuMS  bridge.  A  barrier  of  fire 
bricks  or  an  Iron-plate  chamber 
filled  with  water,  thrown  across  the 
furnace  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 


fire  bars  to  prevent  fuel  from  being 
carried  into  the  flues  and  to  quicken 
the  draft  by  contracting  the  sec- 
tion of  the  current  of  hot  ga&  (Cen- 
tury) 

Vanaoe  eadnliim,  or  eadaiJa.  The 
iine-cadmium  oxide  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  chimneys  of  furnaces 
smelting  sinciferous  ores. 

Fumaoe  charger.  A  weighing  appa- 
ratus for  feeding  into  a  furnace 
month  the  proper  proportions  of  ore, 
fuel,  etc     (Standard) 

Tnmaoe  holding-the-lron.  A  condition 
of  the  furnace  by  reason  of  whi<^ 
it  gives  much  less  than  normal 
amount  of  iron  at  casting,  although 
the  feeding  may  have  been  regular. 
The  tap  hole  runs  iron  slowly,  and 
amount  of  cinder  is  somewhat 
scanty.  Compare  Fumaoe  losing- 
the-iron.     (Willcox) 

funaoe  losiag^the-lnm.  Escape  of 
iron  from  tlie  heartl|  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace into  the  foundation  beneath, 
indicated  by  decreased  quantity  of 
iron  at  casting,  and  appearance  of 
slag  at  tapping  hole.    (Willcox)  ' 

Tumaeeaiaa.  One  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion is  to  attend  a  furnace. 

Vumaee  shaft  An  upcast  shaft  used 
in  mine  ventilation  where  a  furnace 
is  employed.     (0.  aiyi  M.  M.  P.) 

Vuraaoe  ttaek.  A  chimney  built  o^r 
a  furnace  for  increasing  the 
draught    (Harr) 

Vumlther.  A  man  who  furnishes 
money  or  machlneiy  to  a  party  of 
miners,  and  so  becomes  entitled  to 
a  share  of  the  profits.     (Da vies) 

Furring  briok.  Hollow  brick  for  lin- 
ing or  furring  the  inside  of  a  wall. 
Usually  of  common  brick  sise,  with 
surface  grooved  to  take  plaster. 
(Ries) 

Farrow.    Se^  Fault  traca 

Furtheraaoe  (Newc).  An  extra  price 
paid  to  miners  when  they  also  haul 
the  coal.    (Raymond) 

Fuse.  1.  A  core  of  black  powder 
wrapped  with  hemp  or  cotton 
threads  or  tape,  with  various  wa- 
t«l>rooflng  compounds  betwi&n 
each,  or  on  the  outside,  to  provide 
a  uniform  burning  speed  of  the  pow- 
der core  for  the  firing  of  explosives, 
either  with  or  without  a  blasting 
cap.     (Du  Pont) 

8.  Any  of  various  devices,  as  a  tube, 
casing,  cord,  or  the  like  filled  or 
impregnated  with  combustible  mat- 
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ter,  or  a  kind  of  detonator,  by  means 
of  which  an  exptoaive  charge  is  ig- 
nited. S.  To  liquefy  by  heat;  to 
render  flniii.  4.  To  unite  or  blend 
as  if  melted  together.  (Webster) 
8.  A  safety  piece  in  an  electric  cir- 
cuit, that  fuses  wlien  the  turrent  is 
too  8trong,  called  often  Safety  strip 
or  Safety  plug  (Standard).  See 
Fuse  plug,  2. 

Vmse  auger.  An  instrument  for  remoT- 
ing  part  of  the  filling  of  a  fuse,  to 
regulate  its  time  of  burning,  the 
depth  of  the  bore  being  indicated  by 
a  scale.     (Webster) 

Fnie  gage.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
time  fuses  to  length.    fStandard) 

Vase  Ugkter.  A  device  for  facilitat- 
ing the  Ignition  of  the  powder  core 
of  a  fuse.  One  form  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  carpet  tack  covered  with  a 
powder  composition;  another  form 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  cord,  which 
when  Ignited  bums,  and  maintains 
a  '*  coal  of  ^re  *'  in  contact  with  the 
exposed  powder  in  the  fuse.  (Du 
Pont) 

Juse  loek.  A  Mction  lock  by  which 
a  miner  may  fire  the  free  end  of  a 
blasting  fuse  by  a  lanyard.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Vuse  plug.  1.  A  plug  fitted  to  the  fuse 
hole  of  a  shell  to  hold  the  fusel  t. 
A  fusible  plug  that  screws  into  a 
receptacle,  used  as  a  fuse  in  tieo> 
trlcal  wiring.  (Webster)  * 
S.  A  plug  of  fusible  metal  Inserted  in 
a  steam  boiler  so  as  to  prevent  any 
danger  that  might  arise  from  over- 
heating due  to  low  Yrater.  (Stand- 
ard) 

rnalUlity  tsala.  A  list  of  minerals  ai^ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  their  fusi- 
MlUy,  aa  follows:  1.  Stibnite;  2. 
I^atrolite;  S.  Alraandite  garnet;  4. 
Actlnollte;  5.  Orthoclase;  d.  Brons- 
Ite.     (Dana) 

Fusible.  Capable  of  being  melted  or 
liquefied.     (Webstei) 


Vnie.  Pronounced  as  though  spelled 
'^fusee."  Orii^nally  the  device  used 
for  exploding  the  charge  in  a  pro- 
jectile and  later  used  as  a  designa- 
tion for  an  electric  blasting  cap. 
Now  known  as  an  electric  blasting 
cap  (Du  Pont).  A  variation  of  Fuse. 


9nalUe  metal.  Any  alloy,  usually  one 
containing  bismuth,  which  melts  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature. 
(Standard) 

Fusible  quarts  (Bug.).  A  term  oc- 
casionally applied  by  the  older  min- 
eralogists to  obsidian.    ( Page ) 

Fusioa.  1.  Act  or  operation  of  melt- 
ing or  rendering  liquid  by  heat  8. 
State  of  being  melted  or  dissolved 
by  heat  S.  Union  or  blending  of 
things  as  if  melted  together.  (Web- 
ster) 


(Eng.).  Straws,  reeds,  or  hol- 
low vegetal  substances  filled  with 
powder  (Balnbridge).  See  aUo 
Fuse,  1  and  2. 

O. 

Iteb.  A  hook;  specifically,  in  steam 
engines,  the  hook  on  an  ecceiltrlc- 
rod,  catching  on  the  rock-shaft  pin. 
In  a  valve  motion.     (Standard) 

Oabarro  (Mex.).  Ore  In  large  pieces,. 
from  egg  size  up.    ( Dwight ) 

Oabbie  (Scot).  A  hook  on  the  end  of 
a  chain  or  rope;  a  coupling.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

tebbro.  A  finely  to  coarsely  cr^'Stal- 
line  igneous  rock  composed  mainly 
of  lime-soda  feldspar  (labrndorite- 
or  anorthite),  pyroxene,  and  fre- 
quently olivine.  Biagnetite  or  11* 
menlte,  or  both,  anc  apatite  are  ac- 
cessory minerala  It  is  general^* 
dark  colored.  Oabbros  composed 
largely  or  wholly  of  feldspar  are 
called  anorthosltes,  and  those  con- 
taining orthorhombic  pyroxene  are 
often  called  norltes.  (U.  S.  Qeok 
Surv.)  A  full  review  of  the  mean- 
ing and  history  of  gabbro,  by  W.  S. 
Bayley,  will  be  found  in  Jour,  of 
Geology,  August,  1888.  p.  435. 

Oabroaite.  A  *  bluish-gray  variety  of 
altered  wernerite.     (Standnnl) 

Oabtaa.  A  variety  of  petroleum  ob- 
tained at  Gkiblan,  department  of  He- 
rault,  France.    (Standard) 

Oabloa.  A  bottomless  wicker  cylinder 
or  basket,  from  20  to  70  Inches  In 
diameter  and  from  88  to  72  Inches 
high;  used  In  engineering,  when 
filled  with  stones,  to  form  the  foun- 
dation of  a  jetty.    (Standard) 

Oablaok  (Derb.).    See  Gavelock. 

Oable^rake  tile.  The  full-flanged  tile 
Used  at  the  verge  of  open  gables. 
(Ries) 

Oab-lever.  A  device  for  disengaging 
the  gatr,  on  the  eccentric  rod  ^of  a 
steam  engine,  from  the  rockshaft 
(Standard) 

Oad.  1.  A  steel  wedge.  8.  A  small 
iron  pundi  with  a  wooden  handle 
used  to  break  up  ore.  (Raymond) 
3.  A  metiil  spike.     4,  A  chisel  or 
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pointed  or  wedgeHBhaped  Imif  of  Iron 
or  steel  about  6  inches  long  for 
breaking  or  loosening  ore.  5.  A 
bar,  billet  or  ingot  of  metal.  6.  To 
break  or  loosen  with  a  gad,  as  rock. 
(Webster) 

7.  A  percussion  drill;  a  jnnqier. 
(Standard)  « 

tedder.  A  device  for  supporting  a  ma- 
chine drill  and  permitting  a  number 
of  parallel  holes  being  driven  from 
one  mounting.  Distin(;tly  a  quarry 
device.  (Gillette,  p.  97.)  Galled  also 
Gadding  car,  Gadding  machine. 
(Standard) 

Cteddiag  maohiae.    See  €kidder. 

Oadollaite.  A  mineral  whose  formula 
is  BeJ^(YO)>(SiO«)t.  Crystals 
often  prismatic,  rough  and  coarse; 
fracture  conchoidal  or  splintery. 
Brittle.  Luster  vitreous  to  greasy. 
CJolor  black,  greenish  black,  also 
brown  (Dana).  A  complex  silicate 
of  gludnum,  iron,  and  the  yttrium 
and  oerium  rare-earth  metals.  Oc- 
curs in  pegmatites.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Gadoliaiam.  A  metallic  element  of 
the  rare  earth  group.  Symbol  €kl; 
atomic  weight,  157.8.    (Webster) 

Oad  steel.  Flemish  steel ;  so  called  be- 
cause wrought  in  gads  or  wedges. 
(Standard) 

Oae  (Scot.).  A  fault,  slip,  or  dike. 
See  al9o  Gaw,  1.    (Barrowman) 

Oaffer  (Scot).  A  foreman.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Qag.  1.  (Eng.).  An  x>bstruction  in 
the  valve  of  a  pump  which  prevents 
it  from  working.    (G.  C.  Green  well) 

8.  A  fuller  or  set  hammer,  used  to 
straighten  railways  rails.  (Web- 
ster) 

3.  (Derb.).  Any  piece  of  timber 
used  temporarily  to  reinforce  other 
timber  until  proper  timbr^ng  can 
be  done.     (Hooson) 

4.  (Eng.).  C^ips  of  wood  in  a  shaf t 
bottom,  or  sump.    (Gresley) 

Gage;  Gauge.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring, indicating,  or  regulating  the 
capacity , quantity ,  dimensions,  power, 
amount,  proportions,  etc.,  of  any- 
thing ;  hence,  a  standard  of  compari- 
son.    (Standard) 

Gage  cock.  A  small  cock  \fi  a  boiler 
af  the  water  line,  to  determine  the 
water  level.     (Nat  Tube  Ck).) 

Gage  door.  A  wooden  door  fixed  in  nn 
airway  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
ventilation  necessary  for  n  certain 
district  or  number  of  men.  Also 
called  Regulator.     (Steel) 


Gage  glass.  A  strong  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  glass  tube  connected  at  its 
ends  with  the  Inside  of  a  steam 
boiler,  idiowing  the  water  leveL 
(Standard) 

Oage-preware.  The  pressure  shown  by 
an  ordinary  steam-gage.  It  is  tlio 
absoltue  pressure  less  that  of  the 
atmosphere.     (Ihlseng) 

Gage  riag  (Scot).  A  standard  ring 
for  measuring  buckets  of  coal  or  ore. 
(Barrowman) 

Gagget.  A  piece  of  iron  used  in  a 
mold  to  keep  the  sand  or  core  In 
place.     (Webster) 

Gaging  (So.  Btaff.).  A  small  embank- 
ment of  slack  or  rubbish,  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  heading,  to  fence  it  off. 
(Gresley) 

Gahaite.  A  sine-bearing  flpinel,ZnA]/)«. 
(Dana) 

GalUetiiis  (Belg.).  Round  ooal.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Gain.  1.  (Mid.)  A  transverse  diau- 
nel  or  cutting  made  in  the  sides  of 
a  roadway  underground  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  dam  or  permanent  stop- 
ping.   (Gresley) 

8.  A  notch,  mortise,  or  groove  In  a 
timber  to  receive  and  support  the 
end  of  a  girder.  S.  A  cross  cut  in 
coal  mining.     (Webster) 

Gaim  gew  (Soot).  The  naovable  ma- 
chinery fit  a  mill:  going  gear. 
(Standard) 

Galola  (Port).  A  hoisting  cage. 
(Halse) 

Gaiit  (Scot).    See  Ghaist;  Ghost^coal. 

Gait  |.  (Bng.)  A  Journey  or  trip. 
(Bainbridge) 

8»  Two  buckets  of  water  carried  by 
a  yoke  on  thenihoulders.    (Webster) 

Galte  (Eng.).  Variation  of  Gate,  a 
road.    (Webster) 

Gal.  (Ck)m).  A  hard  rusty  gossan. 
(Power) 

Galaelite.  A  variety  of  white  natrolite 
occurring  id^  Scotlapd  in  colorless 
acicular  crystals    (Gentury) 

Gale.  1.  (Forest  of  Dean)  A  speci- 
fied tract  of  mineral  property 
granted  by  the  Oown  to  a  colliery 
proprietor  or  company  for  working 
the  mines.  (Gresley) 
2.  The  Royalty  paid  by  a  foee  miner 
for  a  plot  of  land  with  the  right  to 
dig  for  coal,  iron,  or  stone.  8.  The 
license  for  the  plot  of  land^  (Web- 
ster) 
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tekage  (Bns.).  Royalty  from  min- 
eral land.     (Balnbrldce) 

telM.  A  coal  miner  having  (or  own- 
lug)  a  gale  In  the  forest  of  Dean, 
England.     (Standard) 


L  (Mez.)  A  silyer- 
smiting  furnace,  t.  (Pern)  A 
small   furnace   for   rodstlng   silTer 

ores.    (Dwlght) 

« 

Oalemav  (Mez.).    To  reduce  ore  In  a 
Mexican  furnace.     (Dwli^t) 


(Mex.).  1.  A  cupelling  fur- 
nace with  an  absorboit  hearth,  t. 
A  reverfoeratory  furnace.     (Halse) 

teleaa;  Galenite.  Lead  sulphide,  PbS. 
Contains  88.6  pw  cent  lead  (IT.  S. 
Qeol.  Burr.).  The  commonest  lead 
mineral.  When  frailly  broken  it 
has  a  bright  silvery  appearance, 
from  which  it  has  been  called  lead- 
tfance. 

fclena  iiststone*  A  Silurian  forma- 
tion in  IlUnois  and  adjoining  states. 
Named  from  Galena,  lUlnois.  (Web- 
ster) 

Galeaite.  See  Galena,  for  which  It  Is  a 
synonym. 


(Mex.).  1.  A  long  shed  on 
each  side  of  the  pallo.  t.  A  store- 
.  room  for  ordlnanr  ore.  S.  A  grind- 
ing mill,  or  mill  house,  i.  An  ir- 
regular ore  deposit.'  5.  A  furnace 
for  distniing  sulphur.  6.  A  row  of 
reyerl>eratory  furnaces.    (Halse) 

CWsfia.  1.  (Sp.)  A  gaVery,  level. 
S.  At  Bilboa,  Spain,  a  variety  of 
hematite.     (Halse) 

talerdm  (Sp.).  A  large  Irregular  ore 
deposit    (Halse) 

tallage.  Royalty  ( Raymond ) .  A  vari- 
ation  of  Galeage. 

qallatia.  The  heavy  oil  of  coal  tar 
used  in  the  Bethell  process  for  the 
preservation-  of  timber.  Galled  also 
Dead  oil.    (Standard) 

Oallsln.  A  coal  tar  color  (purple  and 
violet)  used  in  dyeing.     (Oentury) 

Qallcry.  In  mining,  a  level  or  drift. 
(Raymond) 

Oallery-famaee.  A  retort-furnace 
used  in  the  distillation  of  mercury. 
(Raymond) 

Oalleiy  of.eflax  (Bug.).  A  drainage 
tunnel  or  adit.    (Ure) 

QaUerj  work.  Pottery,  especially  of 
a  coarse  kind.     (Standard) 


OalUard  (Bug.).  A  hard  flinty  rode 
used  fbr  road  metaL  Called  also 
GalUard.     (Standard) 

OaUlum.  A  rare  metallic  element, 
found  combined  in  certain  sine 
ores. '  It  is  white,  hard,  and  mall^ 
able,  resembling  -aluminum  and  re- 
markable for  its  low  melting  point, 
86''  F.,  80*  G.  Symbol,  Ga;  atomic 
weight,  6^.9.    (Webster) 


Gall  of  glass.    A  neutral  salt  skimmed 

off   the   surface   of   melted    crown 

'    glass.    Also  called  Sandlver.    (Ure) 

OaUoa.  The  standard  gallon  of  the 
United  States  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  or  8.8389  pounds  avoirdu^ 
pois  of  distilled  water  at  Its  maxi- 
mum density  and  wltii  a  barometer 
of  80  inches:  The  English  imperial 
gallon  contains  almost  exactly  1.2 
U.  S.  gallons.     (Webster) 

Oallows  (Vo.  of  Eng.).  A  frame 
consisting  of  two  uprights  and  a 
cross-piece  for  supporting  a  mine 
roof.    (Standard) 

Oallowt  frame  (Eng.).  The  frame 
supporting  a  pulley,  over  which  the 
hoisting  rope  passes  to  the  engine 
(Ihlseng).     See  aUo  Head   frame. 

dalt;  Oaalt;  Oolt  (Eng.).  See  Folk- 
stone  marl. 

Galvaaiun.  (^rrent  electricity,  especi- 
ally that  arising  from  chemical 
action,  as  distinguished  from  that 
generated  by  heat  or  induction:  a 
term  no  longer  In  scientific  use. 
(Standard) 

Oalvaaise.  To  coat  with  sine.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Galvanised  rope.    Rope  made  of  wires 
that  have  been  galvanized  or  coated 
.with  sine  to  protect  theui  from  cor- 
rosion.    (G.  M.  P.) 

Galvanised  iheett.  Iron  coated  with 
zinc;  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
process  used  in  their  manufacture, 
being  formerly  an  electric  method. 
(Skinner) 

Galvanising.  The  process  by  which 
the  surface  of  iron  and  steel  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  zinc.  (Nat. 
Tube  Go.) 

Galvanometer.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  presence  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  measuring  its  intensity 
and  direction.    (Webster) 

Galvanoseope.  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting an  electric  current  and  show- 
ing its  direction,  differing  from  a 
galvanometer  In  being  only  quali- 
tative.    (Standard) 
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GalTaao-themometer.  Ad  instrumeiit 
for  roeasurinir  the  heat  generated  by 
an  electric  current,  or  for  meaeiirlDg 
the  current  by  the  heat  It  generates. 
(Standard) 

Oambvilao  (Sp.).  1.  A  prospector,  or 
flearcher  of  gold.  A  gynonym  for 
Gateador.     8.  A  tributer.     (Hfilae) 

Oanella  (Bras.).  A  wooden  bowl, 
about  two  feet  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  five  or  six  inches  deep,  used  for 
washing  gold  out  of  the  auriferous 
nuiterial  collected  in  sluices  and  in 
river  sand.    (Lock^ 

Qaauna  rayi.  Very  penetrating  rays 
not  ly^preciably  detected  by  a  mag- 
netic or  electric  Add,  emitted  by  ra- 
dium and  other  radioactive  sub- 
stances.    (Webster) 

Oaaoho  (Mex.).  Hook  of  any  kind. 
Dog  used  for  exti  acting  tffpping  bars 
from  furnace.     (Dwlght) 

Gang.     1.    (Mid.)    To  go;    to  move 
along.    S.  A  train  or  set  of  mice 
cars  or  trama     (Oresley) 
S.   A   mine.     4.  A  set  of  miners. 
(Raymond) 
8.  Gkingue.     (Standard) 

Oaaga  (Sp.).  Oangue  or  matrix. 
(Halse) 

Cktng^art  (Eng.).  The  side  of  a  mine. 
(Bainbridge) 

Qang  ear.  A  car  which  may  be  loaded 
with  a  block  of  atone  and  placed  be- 
neath the  blades  of  a  gang  saw.  It 
Is  a  modem  substitute  for  the  sta- 
Uonary  saw  bed.     (Bowles) 

Gang  drill.  A  set  of  drills  in  the  same 
machine  operated  together.  '(Stand- 
ard) 

Ganger.  1.  (Mid.)  One  who  is  em- 
ployed at  conveying  minerals  along 
the  gangways  in  or  about  a  mine, 
which  employment  is  known  as  gang- 
ing.    (Oresley) 

ft.  A  foreman  over  a' gang  of  work- 
men.    (Webster) 

Oanggetteine.  Oerman  for  dike  rock& 
(Kemp) 

Oang-rider  (Eng.).  A  lad  who  rides 
with  or  upon  the  trams  of  an  under- 
ground engine  plane,  to  give  signals 
when  necessary,  and  to  operate  any 
levers,  clevises,  couplings,  etc. 
(Oresley).    A  Trip  rider. 

Gangsman.    See  Ganger. 

Gaiman*    ^SEee  Fireman ;  aUo  Fire  boss. 


Gaagae.  The  non-metalliferous  or  noii> 
valuable  metalliferous  minerals  In 
the  ore;  veinstone  or  lode-filling 
(Rlckard).  The  mineral  associated 
with  the  ore  in  a  vein.    (Raymond) 

Gangway.  1.  The  main  haulage  road 
or  level  (Qfesley).  Frequeiilly 
called  Entry. 

ft.  (Newc)  A  wooden  bridie.  (Ray- 
mond) " 
S.  A  passageway  or  avenue  into  or 
out  of  any  enclosed  plaoe,  as  In  a 
mine.  '  (Sangamon  Goal  BUn.  €k».  v. 
Wiggerhaua,  122;  nunois.  p.  288) 

Ganll  (Bug.).  A  soct  of  brittle,  lime- 
stone.   (Standard) 

Gaaistsr.  1.  A  higlily  refractory  itli- 
ceous  seSlmentkry  rock  used  for  fur- 
nace linings.  (U.  S.  GeoL  Sunr.) 
S.  A  mixture  of  ground  quarts  and 
iire  day,  used  in  lining  Bessemer 
converters  (Raymond) 
8.  A  local  name  for  a  fine  dooe- 
grained  siliceous  day  that  occurs 
under  certain  coal  beds  to  Pertqr- 
rtiire,  Yorkshire,  and  Nortti  of  Bns- 
land.    (Power) 

Oaaister  beds.  0>al-bearing  beds  of 
the  lower  coal  measures  of  England 
( Standard  ) .    Compare  OanMer,  8. 

Gaak  (0erb.).  A  red  or  yellow  velo 
filling  extending  throui^  Joints  or 
fissures.  Oonsldered  as  a  sign  of  ore 
nearby.     (Hooaon) 

Gannea  (Na.  of  Eng.).  A  road  (head- 
ing) down  which  coal  is  conveyed  In 
cars  running  upon  rails  (Oreslesy). 
An  Indlnod  gangway  la  a  ooal  mlacb 
(Standard) 

Gantry;  Gauntry;  CNraatrce.  L  A 
frame  erected  on  a  gold  dredge  for 
supporting  dliferttit  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery. (Weatherbe) 
8.  A  bridge  or  platform  carryini;  a 
traveling  crane  or  winch  and  sap- 
ported  by  a  pair  of  towers,  trcsstles, 
or  side  frames  running  on  pariillel 
tracks.  8.  A  structure  supporting  a 
number  of  railroad  signals  for  sev- 
eral trades.     (Webster) 

Garabato  (Mex.).  1.  Curved  iron  bar 
used  in  copper-smdtlng.  (I>wlgiit) 
8.  The  suqyension  hook  of  a  mine 
lampw     (Halse) 

Gard  (Eng.).  Oravdly  sand;  a  varfa- 
tion  of  Oarde. 

Garde  (Oom.).  Tailings,  composed  of 
clay  and  sand,  from  tin  dressing 
works.     (Hunt) 
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OardBer  emshtr.  A  swIdr  -  hammer 
crasher,  the  hammers  being  flat  U- 
sliaped  pieces  hung  from  trunnions 
lietween  two  disks  keyed  to  a  slutft. 
When  revolved,  centrifugal  force 
throws  the  hammers  out  ainUnst  the 
feed  and  a  heavy  anvil  inside  the 
crusher  housing.     (Llddeli) 

Aarganite.  A  name  suggested  by  Viola 
and  de  Stefani  for  a  dike  rock  in  the 
Italian  province  of  Foggia,  which  in 
the  middle,  with  prevailing  alkali- 
feldspar,  contains  both  augite  and 
emphibole,  i.  e.,  is  a  vogesite;  on 
the  edges  it  contains  biotlte,  horn- 
blende, olivine,  and  resembles  ker- 
sflutite.     (Kemp) 

<}arlmpelro  (Brazil).  A  goid-seeker; 
also  a  smuggler.     (Lock) 

^Gkirkiipfer  (Qer.).  Refined  copper. 
.(Whitney) 

C^arland.  1.  (So.  Staff.)  A  trough  or 
gutter  round  the  inside  of  a  shaft 
to  catch  tlie  water  running  down  the 
sides.  ( Raymond ) 
9.  (Eng.).  A  wooden,  rectangular 
frame,  strengthened  with  Iron  cor* 
uer-plutes,  for  keeping  the  coal  upon 
the  top  of  a  car.  .  (Gresley) 

Cternet  A  group  of 'silicate  minerals 
including  several  species  with  re- 
lated chemical  structure  commoi!ly 
^r3*stallized  in  dodecahedrons  or 
irapezohedi'ons  of  the  isometric  (cu- 
jbic)  system.  Garnets  are  not  al- 
ways pure  but  may  contain  the  mole- 
xmles  of  two  species  giving  rise  to 
intermediate  types,  as  the  gem 
rhodolite.  Common  varieties  are: 
Almanditef  Iron  -  aluminum  garnet 
/abrasive  and  gem ;  precious  garnet). 
And/-adite,  lime-iron  garnet.  Esmo- 
nite,  gem  variety  of  ^  grossularlte. 
Oro»9ularite^  lime-aluminum  garnet. 
Pyrope,  magnesia-aluminum  garnet; 
gems — ^Arizona  ruby.  Cape  ruby, 
etc.  Rhodolite,  Isomorphous  mix- 
ture of  two  molecules  of  pyrope  and 
one  molecule  of  almandite.  Spessar- 
tlte,  manganese  -  aluminum  garnet; 
used  as  a  gem,  sometimes  called 
Hyacinth  (U.  S,  Geol.  Surv.).  A 
vitreous  to  resinous,  transparent  to 
subtranslucent,  red  brown,  yellow, 
white,  apple  green,  or  blacfk,.  brittle, 
fion-cleavable  silicate,  crystallizing 
la  the  Isometric  system.   (Standard) 

flarmet  blende.  A  synonym  for  Sphale- 
rite, commonly  called  blende. 
(Chester) 

pamet  rook.  A  rock  composed  essen- 
^ally  of  garnets.    (Kemp) 


Qaraierite.  A  hydrous  nlckel-niag- 
nesium  silicate ;  a  variety  of  genthlte, 
H9(Ni,Mg)SiO+Aq.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv. ) 

Garrapata  (Mex.).  A  clamp  for 
stretching  wires.     (Dwight) 

Qarrote  (Mex.).  A  hoisting  brake. 
See  Freno.     (Halse) 

Oarrotero  (Mex.).  Railway  brake- 
man.    (Dwight) 

Gat.  1.  An  aeriform  fluid,  having 
neither  independent  shape  nor  vol- 
ume, but  tending  to  expand  Indefl- 
nitely.  (Webster) 
2.  In  mining,  a  mixture  of  atmos- 
pheric air  with  Are  damp  (Stand- 
ard). The  common  name  for  me- 
thane. See  Fire  damp. 
S.  Gas  is  considered  as  a  mineral, 
and  while  in  titu  is  a  part  of  the 
land.  (Westmoreland  etc.  -Gas  Ck>. 
V,  De  Witt,  130  Pennsylvania  State, 
p.  235) 

Qas  alarm.  An  alarm  for  noting  the 
presence  of  fire  damp  or  choke  damp 
In  a  mine.    (Standard) 

Oat  black.  A  superior  kind  of  lamp 
black,  collected  by  introducing  a 
cold  iron  surface  into  the  luminous 
gas  flame.     (Wd)ster) 

Qfk%  oarbon.  A  compact  variety  of  car- 
bon obtained  as  an  incrustation  on 
the  interior  of  gas  retorts,  and  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  rods 
or  pencils  for  the  electric  arc,  and 
for  the  plates  of  voltaic  batteries. 
(Webster) 

Oat  coaL  Any  coal  that  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  illuminating  gas  on  dis- 
tillation ( Gresley ) .  It  should  be  free 
from  sulphur  and  other  Impurities. 

Oas  coke.  The  coke  formed  in  gas 
retorts,  as  distinguished  from  that 
made  in  coke  ovens.     (Webster) 

Gas  eoadactor.  A  pipe  for  leading 
coiT\Ji)ustlon  gases  from  the  mouth  of 
a  blast  furnace  to  a  hot-blast  stove. 
(Standard) 

Gai  detector.  A  device  to  show  the 
presence  of  Are  damp,  etc.,  in  a 
mine  (Standard).  See  also  Safety 
lamp;  Burrell  gas  detector,  Metha- 
nometer,  and'  Eudiometer. 

3at  drain  (Eng.).  A  heading  driven 
in  a  mine  for  the  special  purpose  of 
carrying   ofT   fire   damp   from    any 

•  working.     (Gresley) 
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Oas  en^ne.  A  kind  of  internal-com- 
bustion engine  using  fixed  gas ;  also, 
broadly  any  internal-oonibustion  en- 
gine.    (Webster) 

Gaseous.  1.  In  the  form,  or  of  the 
nature,  of  gas ;  pertaining  to  £:a8e8. 
8.  Lacking  substance  or  solidity. 
(Webster) 

Gaseous  place.  A  place  that  is  likely 
to  be  dangerous  from  the  presence 
of  inflammable  gas.    (Clark) 

Oas  field.  A  tract  or  district  yielding 
natural  gas.     (Webster) 

Gas  firing.  The  combustion  of  coal 
effected  by  burning  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  combustible  gas,  which 
is  then  burned  secondarily  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  furnace.  (Ingalts, 
p.  268) 

€ki  fumaee.  A  furnace  using  gas  for 
fuel,  or  one  for  making  gas.  (Web- 
ster) 

CkM  gage;  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  pressure  of  gas,  gen- 
erally consisting  of  a  bent  gradu- 
ated tube  containing  water  or  mer- 
cury, open  at  one  end  with  the  other 
end  screwed  into  tlie  vessel  contain- 
ing the  gaa     (Century)  ^ 

Gas  generator.  I.  An  af^aratus  for 
generating  gas,  as  a  retort  In  which 
hydrocarbons  are  evolved  by  heat. 
2.  A  carburetor.  S.  A  machine  for 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
lor  aerating  water.     (Webster) 

vkish.  1.  (Scot.)  A  break  or  opening 
in  the  strata,  usually  filled  with 
sand,  gravel,  or  other  loose  rocks. 
(Barrowman) 

2.  Applied  to  a  vein  wide  above,  nar- 
row below,  and  terminating  in  depth 
within  the  formation  it  traverses 
(Raymond).    See  also  Gash  vein. 

Gas-house  ooal  tar.  (Ik>al  tar  produced 
in  gas-house  retorts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas  from  bitu- 
minous coal.      (Bacon) 

Gas-honse  tankage.  Materlnl  that  has 
been  used  to  remove  sulphur  com- 
pounds from  illuminating  gns.  It 
contains  substances  which  are  poi- 
sonous to  plants  and  must  be  use<i 
with  great  care.  It  is  often  rich 
in  nitrogen,  containing  5  to  10  per 
cent.  (Amer.  Fert.  Hand  Book, 
1917,  p.  44) 

Gash  vein.  A  mineralized  fissure  that 
extends  only  a  short  distance  ver- 
tically. It  may  be  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle stratum  of  rock,  but  is  a  com- 
paratively shallow  vein  (Ihlseng)*. 
See  also  Gash,  2. 


OAsket.  A  thin  sheet  of  composition 
or  metal  used  in  making  a  Joint 
water,  gas,  or  steam  tight.  (Nat 
Tube  Co.) 

Gas,  natural.    See  Natural  gaa. 

Cktsoteope.  An  apparatus  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  dangerous  gas  escap- 
ing into  a  coal  mine  or  a  dwelling 
house.     (Webster) 

Gas  oil.  One  of  the  first  products  of 
distillation  in  the  manufacture  of 
lubricating  oils.     (Mltzakis) 

GasoL  A  pEX)duct  condensed  from 
casing-head  gas  by  applying  a  pres- 
sure of*  850-900  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  ordinary  temperature.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  OA  and 
one  pound  of  the  Uqnid  produces 
seven  cubic  feet  of  gas.     (Bacon) 

Gasoline.  A  name  applied  broadly  to 
the  lighter  products  derived  from 
the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.629  to 
0.6673  (95*  to  80*  B.).  It  is  volatile, 
inflammable,  and  used  as  a  fuel  in 
vapor  stoves  and  engines;  also  as  a 
solvent  for  fats  and  oils. 

Gas  pipe  (Mid.).  A  shoit  wooden  pipe 
about  four  inches  by  four  inches  in- 
side, having  its  upper  end  open  to 
the  roof,  and  the  lower  end  oj[)en- 
ing  into  the  bratticing  so  that  any 
gas  given  off  in  the  roof  may  be 
carried  away  as  formed  (Gresley). 
Any  pipe  for  conveying  gas. 

Gas  pore.  A  gas  bubble  in  a  mineral. 
(Standard) 

Gas  producer.  A  furnace  in  which 
coal  is  burned  for  the  manufacture 
of  producer  gas.  There  are  two 
types,  namely:  1.  The  step-grate, 
natural-draught  generator,  which  is 
but  a  development  of  the  ordinary 
fire  box.  2.  The  shaft  furnace,  with 
or  without  a  grate  and  worked  by  a 
natural  draft  or  forced  draft.  The 
latter  type  is  identical  in  nniny  re- 
spects with  a  blast-smelting  fur- 
nace. 

The  principal  pro<lucers  are:  Boe- 
tius,  Dawson,  Dowson,  Duff,  Heire- 
ler,  Mond,  Siemens.  Sniythe,  Swin- 
dell, Talbott,  Taylor,  Wellnmn,  and 
Wilson.     (Ingalls,  p.  298) 

Gas  sand.  A  sandstone  containing  nat- 
ural gas.     (Webster) 

Gassed.    See  Gassing,  2. 

Gas  separator.    See  Gas  trap. 

Gasser.  A  well  that  yields  gns,  es- 
I)eciaily  an  oil  well  producing  much 
gns.     (Webster) 
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Gassing.  1.  Act  or  pr<)<*(»ss  of  subject- 
ing to  tlie  iii-tioii  of  jra.s,  as  lime  to 
chlorine  pis  In  ni.-ilvln;;  bleaching 
powder.  2.  The  poisoning;  of  per- 
sons expose<l  to  noxious  fumes  or 
^ises.  3.  The  bu)>bling  of  the  acid 
iu  a  storage  battery.     (Webster) 

Gas  spectrnm.  1.  The  spectrum,  cun- 
slstinjc  of  brip:ht  lines  or  bands,  ob- 
t<iined  by  dispersing  the  light  from 
a  glowing  gas  or  vapor.  2.  An  ab- 
Rorption  spectnnn  obtained  by  pass- 
ing llglit  through  a  gas  or  vapor. 
(Webster) 

Gas  spurts.  Little  heaps  observed  on 
the  surface  of  certain  geological 
strata  containing  organic  matter ;  so 
called  because  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  escape  of  gas.     (Webster) 

Gassy.  Characteristic  of  or  impreg- 
nated with  gas,  especially  coal  gas 
(Standard).  Applied  to  any  mine 
which  generates  methane,  or  any 
other  gas. 

Gas  tank.     See  Gas  trap. 

Gas  tar.  CoslI  tar  obtained  as  a  by- 
product In  the  manufacture  of  illu- 
minating gas.     (Webster) 

Gas  trap.  One  of  many  devices  for 
separating  and  saving  the  gas  from 
tlie  flow  and  lead  lines  of  producing 
oil  wells.  The  mixture  of  oil  and 
gas  is  allowed  to  flow  through  a 
chamber  large  enough  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  mixture  to  the  point 
at  which  the  oil  and  gas  tend  to 
separate.  The  gas  seeking  the  top 
of  the  chaml)er,  is  drawn  off  free  of 
oil,  while  the  oil  is  discharged  at 
the  bottom.  (Tech.  Paper  No.  209, 
Bu.  Mines)  Also  called  Gas  sepa- 
rator; Gas  tank. 

Oas-water.  Water  through  which  coal 
gas  has  been  passed,  and  which  has 
absorbed  the  impurities  of  the  gas. 
(Century) 

3as  well.  1.  A  deep  boring,  from 
which  natural  gas  is  discharged. 
(Raymond) 

2;  As  used,  in  oil  and  gas  leases,  a 
well  having  such  a  pressure  and  vol- 
ume of  gas,  and,  taking  into  ac- 
count its  proximity  to  market,  as 
can  be  utilized  commercially. 
(Prichard  v.  Freeland  Oil  Ck).,  84 
S.  E.  Rept,  p.  946) 

Oas  works.  A  manufactory  of  gas, 
with  all  of  its  machinery  and  ap- 
purtenanctes;  a  gas  plant  (Web- 
ster) 

Ctes  zone.  A  formation  which  contains 
capillary  or  supercapiUary  voids,  or 
both,  that  are  full  of  natural  gas 


under  pressure  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  atmospheric  pressure, 
(^leinzer) 

Oatch.  Plaster  as  used  in  Persian 
a  rch  1  te<*t  lire.     ( Webster ) 

Gatchers  (Corn.).  The  final  sludge 
or  leavings  from  a  tin-ore  concentra- 
tion plant.     (Davles) 

Gate.  1.  (Eng.)  Gateway,  or  gate 
road.  A  road  or  way  underground 
for  air,  water,  or  general  passage; 
a  gang\va3'.  2.  Tl»e  aperture  In  a 
founder's  mold,  through  which  the 
molten  iron  enters.     (Raymond) 

3.  The  closing  ple<'e  in  a  stop  valve. 

4.  A  valve  controlling  the  admission 
of  water  to  a  water  wheel  or  to  a 
conduit.     ( Standard ) 

Gate  end.  The  inby  end  'of  a  gate. 
S>ee  Gate.  1.     ((Presley) 

Gate-end  plate  (Mid.).  A  large  sheet- 
iron  plate  about  four  feet  six  inches 
square  and  one-half  incli  thick,  upon 
which  trams  (mine  cars)  are  turned 
round  upon  coming  from  the  working 
face  to  be  taken  along  the  gate  or 
roadway  (Gresley).  A  kind  of  turn- 
table; a  turn  slieet. 

Gate  road  (Eng.).  A  roml  connecting 
a  stall  witii  a  main  road  (Stand- 
ard).    See  Gate,  I. 

Gates  canvas  table.  A  la^ge  form  of 
inclined  canvas  table  in  which  the 
pull>  is  first  classified,  then  dis- 
tributed along  the  uppi»r  edge  of  the 
table.  The  concentrates  are  caught 
in  the  warp  of  the  canvas  and  after 
this  is  full,  treatment  must  be 
stopped  while  the  concentrates  are 
swept  or  sluiced  off.     (Liddell) 

Gate  shutter.  A  paddle-like  imple- 
ment useil  to  shut  olT  the  flow  of 
metal  from  a  mold,  and  to  divert 
it  to  other  molds.     (Standard) 

Gate  valve.  A  valve  with  a  sli<ling 
gate;  stop  valve  (Standard).  See 
also  Gate,  3. 

Gateway  (Mid.).     See  Gate,  1. 

Gather.  1.  (Derh.)  To  drive  a  head- 
ing through  disturbed  or  faulty 
ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  seam  of  coal,  at  a  convenient 
level  or  point  on  the  oi>po8lte  side. 
See  also  Eat, out.  (Gresley) 
8.  To  collect  (molten  glass)  from  a 
pot  on  the  end  of  an  iron  tube.  S. 
To  collect  tlie  loaded  ml^e  cars  from 
the  rooms  or  chaml^ers  in  a  train 
or  trip  on  a  main  haulage  road. 
(Standard) 
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Oathering  ooaI  (Scot).  See  Gather- 
ing peat 

tethering  iron.  The  iron  used  in  tak- 
ing viscid  glass  from  the  melting 
pot     (Standard) 

0athering  motor.  A  light  weight  type 
of  electric  locomotive  used  to  haul 
loaded  cars  from  the  working  places 
to  the  main  haulage  road,  and  to  re* 
place  them  with  empties. 

Gathering  mule.  The  mule  used  to  col- 
lect the  loaded  cars  from  the  sepa- 
rate working  places,  and  to  return 
empties.     (Steel) 

Oatliering  peat  (Scot).  A  peat  used 
to  maintain  a  fire  all  night  hot 
embers  being  gathered  about  it 
(Standard) 

Gathering  rod.     Bee  Gathering  iron. 

Gathering  sons.  A  term  suggested  by 
J.  W.  FiQch  for  the  space  above 
the  ground-water  level.  8e^  aleo 
Zone  of  discharge  and  Static  sone. 
(Lindgren,  p.  81) 

Gato  (Mez.).  Jackscrew;  railbender. 
(Dwight) 

Gatton   (Soot).     See  Gauton« 

Gauge.    See  Gage. 

Gauge-dOor>   See  Gage-door. 

.Ganlt.  1.  (Eng.).  £f6e  Folkstone  marl. 
2.  To  cover  with  clay  obtained  from 
the  subsoil.     (Webster) 

(Gauntlet  A  narrowing  of  two  single 
railway  tracks  almost  into  the  space 
of  one,  as  on  a  bridge  or  in  a  tunnel, 
without  t>reaking  the  continuity  of 
either  track  by  a  switch,  the  two 
tracks  overlapping  each  other. 
(Standard) 

Gauntree;  Gauntry.    See  Gantry. 

Gauteite.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Gaute  Valleyi  central  Bohemia,  and 
given  by  J.  B.  Hibsch  to  a  leuco- 
cratic  dike  rock  of  porphyritic  tex- 
ture and  trachytlc  habit  The  phe- 
nocrysts  are  hornblende,  auglte,  and 
abundant  JIme-soda  feldspar.  The 
groundmass  is  about  80  per  cent 
feldspar  rods,  with  the  remainder, 
magnetite  grains,  small  hornblendes, 
augites,  biotltes,  and  a  little  color- 
less glass.  The  gauteite  is  regarded 
as  a  complementary  dike-rock  to 
ueighboriilg  camptonites  and  is  be- 
lieved to  correspond  to  the  deep- 
seated  monzonitea.    <Kemp) 


Gauton  (Scot).  A  water  course  cot 
in  the  floor  of  a  mine  or  working. 
(Barrowman) 

Gause  lamp  (Scot).  A  (so-called) 
safety  lamp,  formerly  used  in  the 
Scotch  coal  mines.  It  is  a  kind  of 
DaVy  lamp,  with  a  gause  top  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  no 
brass  frame  to  strengthen  it  and  no 
glass.     (Gresley) 

Gavel.  A  mason's  setting -mauL 
(Standard) 

*Gavelock  (ESng.).  An  iron  poker  or 
lever;  a  crowbar  (Bainbridge). 
Also  spelled  Gablack. 

Gavelor;  Gaveler  (Derb.).  An  officer 
who  gives  the  miner  possession  of 
the  mine,  and  who  also  collects  the 
taxes.     (Mander) 

Gavia  (Spain).  A  primitive  method 
of  carrying  ore  In  baHkets  on  men's 
shoulders  up  inclined  shafts  in 
which  steps  were  cut    (Halse) 

Gaw.     1.   (Scot)     A  narrow  vein  of 
igneous  rock  intersecting  the  strata. 
(Barrowman) 
2.  A  drain  or  trench.     (Webster) 

Gawl  (Lane).  An  unevenness  in  a 
coal  wall.     (Gresley) 

Gayeterie  (Belg.).  Second  quality  coal 
remaining  after  the  large  pieces 
have  been  removed.    See  Gayette. 

Gayette  (Belg.).  Large  picked  coal. 
A  variation  of  French  Oaillette. 

Gayley  prooeis.  The  process  of  remov- 
ing moisture*  from  the  blast  of  a 
blast-furnace  by  reducing  the  tem- 
perature so  that  the  moisture  will 
be  deposited  as  snow  or  ice.  The 
use  of  the  dehydrated  blast  effects 
great  fuel  economy,  and  promotes 
regularity  in  iron-smelting  opera- 
tions.    (Webster) 

Gay^lustao'8  tower.  In  sulphuric-acid 
making,  a  tower  filled  with  pieces 
of  coke  over  which  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  trickles  down  and,  meet- 
ing the  gas  issuing  from  the  lead 
chambers,  absorbs  its  nitrous  anhj-- 
dride,  which  otherwise  would  be 
lost  (Standard).  Compare  Glover's 
tower. 

GayluBiite.  A  hydrous  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  calcium  mineral,  CaOo^.- 
NaiCot.5daO.     ( Dana  ]f 

Gasogene.    See  Gasogen. 

Geanticline.  A  .great  upward  flexure 
of  the  earth's  crust;  opposed  to 
Geoayndine.     (Webster) 
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9c«n;  Ttdr  •f  fetn.  1.  Two  propi 
and  ft  plank,  the  plank  being  anp- 
ported  by  the  props  at  either  end. 
S.  The  teeth  of  a  gear  wheel  or  pin- 
Ion.  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
S.  (No.  of  Eng.)  Bee  Double  tim- 
ber. Also  Bta^ng  and  rails  erected 
at  quays  orer  coal  chutes.  (Ores- 
ley) 

«eat.  The  hole  In  a  mold  through 
which  the  metal  Is  poured  In  cast- 
ing.   See  Gate,  2.    (Standard) 

^edaaite.  A  resin  sesemblisg  amber, 
but  not  containing  succinic  acid  and 
less  rich  in  oxygen;  It  is  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  See  aUo 
Succinite.     (Bacon) 

4ee.  1.  To  cause  (a  draft  animal) 
to  turn  to  the  right  S.  To  turn  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  driver: 
opposed  to  Hawt  In  the  imperadTe, 
addressed  to  oxen,  mules,  or  horses 
as  a  command.     (Standard) 

4eest.'  1.  A  name  proposed  by  J.  A. 
DeLuc  In  1816  for  **the  immediate 
products  of  rock  decay  in  eiiu,"  It 
Is  a  proTlncfal  word  for  earth  in 
Holland  and'  northern  (Germany. 
Compore  Laterite,  Saprollte.  (Kemp) 
S.  High,  gravelly  land;  gravel  or 
drift     (Standard) 

6eflrht  ((3er.).  The  course  or  direc- 
tion of  a  lode.     (Da vies) 

Btig{  Osg  (Scot).  A  piece  of  stone 
or  other  obstruction  prev^tlng  the 
proper  closing  of  a  pump  valve.  The 
valve  Is  said  to  be  ge»sed  when  so 
obstructed.    (Barrowman) 

qeiistlMirmal  Same  .as  Isogeothermal 
(Standard).  See  Isogeothermal 
linesL 

Ckitfler*!  tube.  A  sealed  glass  tube 
contah4pg  some  highly  rarifled  gas 
and  having  electrodes  at  either  end 
which  can  be  connected  with  an  in- 
duction coil.  When  an  electric  dis- 
charge is  passed  through  it  the  gas 
becomes  luminous.    (Standard) 

tteL  A  form  of  matter  In  a  colloidal 
state  that  does  not  dissolve  but 
nevertheless  remains  suspended  In  a 
solvent  from  which  it  fails  to  pre- 
cipitate without  the  Intervention  of 
heat  or  of  an  electrolyte.    (Rlckard) 

Gslatla  dynamite.  An  explosive,  the 
composition  of  which  varies  between 
wide  limits,  depending  upon  its  use. 
A  typical  composition  is:  02.5  per 
cent  nitroglycerin;  2.5  collodion  cot- 
ton; 2SJ(  sodium  nitrate;  8.7  meal, 


and  03  soda  (Bmnswlg,  p.  800). 
It  Is  a  plastic,  water-proof  high  ex- 
plosive, of  high  density,  used  prin- 
cipally tor  close*work  and  where  It 
Is  exposed  to  water.    (Du  Pont) 

Cklatlalsatloa.  Solubility  wlfli  the 
formaUon  of  Jelly-like  slUca.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Cklatloa.    Solidification,  especially  by 

cooling.    (Standard) 
Ckllgalte.    The  term  by  which  gslatlA 

dynamite  is  known  abroad.    (0u 

Pont) 

0em.  1.  A  general  term  fbr  ai\y  pre- 
cious or  seml-i^redous  stone,  as  dia- 
mond, ruby,  topaz,  etc,  especially 
when  cut  or  polished  fbr  ornamental 
purposes.  8.  Archsologlcally,  the 
term  Is  restricted  to  engraved  stone, 
e.  p.,  Intaglios  and  cameos.  8.  In 
the  mineraloglcal  sense,  one  of  the 
orders  of  minerals  used  by  Mcta» 
distinguished  by  their  hardness 
enough  to  scratch  quarts— •trans- 
parency, nonmetalllc  luster,  but 
generally  brilliant  and  beautlfuL 
(Power) 

Oemmary.  1.  The  science  of  gems.  8. 
A  house  or  receptacle  for  gems  or 
Jewels;  also  gems  coHectlvelyr  8. 
An  engraver  of  gems.-    (Standard) 

Oem  stone.  A  precious  stops;  a  min- 
eral suitable  for  cutting  as  a  gem. 
(Standard) 

Oeasratiag  station.  A  station  In  which 
electric  generators  are  operated  by 
prime  movers.     (Olark) 

GeaeratioB.  In  petrology,  all  those 
crystals,  of  one  or  several  spedes, 
that  form  at  the  same  period  of  the 
cooling  and  solidification  of  an  Ig- 
neous rock  (La  Forge).  The^me 
species  may  have  one,  two,  or  \mj 
rarely  three  generations. 

Geaentor.  1.  A  source  of  electrlclty« 
especially  one  that  transforms  beat 
or  mechanical  work  directly  into 
electric  energy,  as  opposed  to  a  vol- 
taic battery.  See  Dynamo.  8.  A 
vessel,  chamber  or  madilne  In  which 
the  g^eratlon  of  a  gas  is  effected, 
as  by  chemical  action.     (Standard) 


Geaerator 
star). 


gaa    Producer  gas.    (Web- 


Oeneva  ruby.  An  artificial  ruby. 
(Power) 

Oenthlte.  A  hydrous  nlckel-magn»> 
slum  silicate,  mineral,  theoretically 
2N10.21ig0.3S10^6H«0,  but  the  nickel 
content  Is  variable.  (U.  S.  QeoH. 
Surv.) 
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Geo.  1.  (Iceland)  A  narrow  inlet 
walled  in  by  steep  cifff&  2.  An  ele- 
ment in .  many  compound  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  the  earth. 
(C?ntury) 

Ckoeeraia.    See  Geooerite. 

Ckooerelllte.  A  white,  brittle,  alcohol- 
soluble  oxygenated  hydrocarbon 
which  melts  at  82''  C.     (Bacon) 

Ckoeerlte.  A  wax-like,  white  oxyge- 
nated hydrocarbon  which  melts  at 
about  80^  G.  It  is. soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  is  unacted  upon  by  a  hot 
potaltoium  hydroxide.  (3eocerite  oc- 
curs in  the  brown  coal  of  Gester- 

.  witz.    See  Geomyriclte.     (Bacon) 

Geooroaio.  Of  or  pertaiaing  to  geo- 
logical time  (Standard).  Now  ob- 
solete. 

Oeoohroay.  Geologic  chronology;  the 
system  of  time  divisions  used  -in 
Ideology  (Webster).   Now  obsolete. 

Oeocroaite.  An  alchemist's  name  for 
lead.  A  lead  gray  sulphide  mineral 
of  antimony  and  lead,  5PbS.S6sSt. 
(Webster) 

Geode.  1.  A  hoUow  nodule  or  concre- 
tion, the  cavity  of  which  is  lined 
with  crystals.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
2.  The  cavity  of  such  a  nodule. 
(Webster) 

S.  (Leic.)  Large  nodules  of  iron- 
stone, hollow  in  the  center.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Oeodety.  The  science  and  art  of  meas- 
uring portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  triangulatlon  and  astronomi- 
cal observation;  the  determination 
of  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the 
earth:  distinguished  from  survey- 
ing, which  is  concerned  only  with 
limited  tracts,  as  farms  or  counties. 
(Standard) 

Ckodetiet.    See  Geodesy. 

Gieogeny.  The  study  of  the  genesis  or 
formation  of  the  earth  (Standard). 
An  obsolete  term. 

Oeognoiy.  That  part  of  geology  wliich 
treats*  of  the  materials  of  the  earth 
and  its  general  interior  and  exte- 
rior constitution;  sometimes . nearly 
synonymous  with  geology.  ^Web- 
ster) 

Geography.  The  science  that  treats  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  including 
its  form  and  development,  the  phe- 
nomena that  take  place  thereon,  and 
the  plants,  animals,  and  peoples  that 


inhabit  It,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  earth's  surface;  also  a  book  or 
treatise  on  the  above  subject.  (La 
Forge) 

Geologiaa.    An  uld  term  for  Geologist. 

Geological  fermattoni.  Groups  of 
rocks  of  similar  character  and  age. 

(Lawver) 

Oeologleal  horixoii.  Rocks  of  one  geo- 
logical age.     (Weed) 

Geologic  high.  Sometimes  used  in  oil 
fields  to  indlca1»e  a  later  geological 
formation  regardless  of  elevation; 
opposed  to  Geologic  low,  which  re- 
fers to  earlier  formations.  Compare 
Topographic  high. 

Geologic  low.    See  Geologic  high. 

Geologist,    One  versed  in  geology,  or 
.  engaged  In  geological  study  or  in- 
vestigation.    (Standard) 

Geology.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  Its  life* 
especially  as  recorded  in  the  rocks. 
Three  principal  branches  or  phases 
are  usually  distinguished :  1.  Struc- 
tural, or  geotectanic  geology,  treat- 
ing of  the  form,  arrangement,  and 
internal  structure  of  the  rocks.  2. 
Dynamic  geology,  dealing  with  Uie 
causes  and  processes  of  geological 
change.  3.  HUtorioal  geology^ 
which,  aided  by  other  branches, 
aims  to  give  a  chronological  account 
of  the  events  in  the  earth's' history. 
(Webster) 

Other  subdivisions  are :  Economic 
geology,  that  branch  of  geology 
which  deals  with  the  applications 
of  the  science  In  industrial  lelatioiis 
and  operations.  Legal  geology^  the 
application  In  litigation  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  geology,^  particu- 
larly its  subdivisions,  mineralogy, 
economic  geology,  and  mining  ge- 
ology. Mining  geology,  a  subdivi- 
sion of  economic  geology  concerned 
with  the  application  of  geologic 
facts  and  principles  to  mlnin|^. 
Stratigraphio .  geology,  a  study  of 
the  succession  of  the  beds  of  rock 
laid  down  during  the  progress  of 
geologic  ages.     (Shamel,  p.  11) 

Gcomorphio.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
figure  of  the  earth  or  the  form  of 
Its  surface;  resembling  the  earth. 
(Webster) 

Geomorphogeny.  That  part  of  geom- 
orphology  which  treats  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face features.    (La  Forg4> 
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Principal  divisions  of  geologic  lime, 
[V,  8.  0«ologlcftl  Surrey.] 


Era. 

Period. 

Epoch. 

• 

Characteristic  ttis. 

Dmatlon,  accord- 
ing to  various 
estimates. 

Ccnoxoic  (re- 
cent lilc). 

'  Recent. 
i      Ice  Age). 

1 

"Age  of  man."    Animals  and  plants  of 
modem  types. 

lto5. 

Tertiary. 

riiocpnc. 
MioiTn«». 
(HiKorene. 
Eocene. 

"  Age  of  mammals."  Possible  first  appear- 
ance of  mnn.    Rise  and  development  of 
highest  orders  of  plants. 

' 

Cretaecoiw. 

(t) 

"  Age  of  reptiles."    Rise^and  culmination 
of  huge  land  reptiles  (dinosaurs),  of  shell- 

-  fifth  with  complexly  partitioned  coiled 
shells  (ammonites),  and  of  great  fl}ing 
reptiles.    First  appearance  (in  Jura.ssic) 
of  birds  and  mammals;  of  cycads,  an 
order  of  palmlike  plants  (in  Trlassic); 
and  of  angiospermous  plants,  amon^ 
which  arc  palms  and  mtrdwood  trees 
(in  Cretaceous). 

Mcsoznir  Mn* 
trrxncdiAie 
nto). 

1 
Jur>i!9le.        1         (6) 

4  to  10. 

Trias&fc. 

(*) 

Carbonifer- 
ous. 

IVrmian. 

"  A  ge  of  amphibians. "  Pomlnance  of  club 
mosses  (lyeopods)  and  plants  of  horsetail 
and   fern   tj'pes.    Primitive   flowering 
nlant.<«  and  earliest  cone-bearing  trees. 
Beginnings  of  backboned  land  animals 
(land    vertebrates).    Insects.    Animals 
with  nautilus-like  coiled  shells  (ammon- 
ites) and  sharks  abundant. 

Tennsylva- 
nian. 

Misslsalp- 
plan. 

revonian. 

(ft) 

'*  A ee  of  fishes. ' '   Shellfish  ( molliisks)  also 
abundant.  Rise  of  amphibians  and  land 
plahts. 

Paleoxoic 
(old  Ufe). 

r 

Silurian. 

(*) 

Sliell-formine  sea  animals  dominant,  espo- 
ciali  V  those  related  to  the  nautlhis  (oeph- 
olnpods).    Rise  and  culmination  of  the 
marine  animals  sometimes  lino^\'n  as  sea 
lilies  (crinoids)  and  of  giant  scorpion- 
like  crustaceorts  (eurvpteridst.    Rise  of 
fishes  and  of  reef-building  corals. 

17t0  2S. 

Ordovician. 

(ft)      . 

Shell-forming  sea  animals,  especially  ccph- 
alopods  and  molhisk-like  braclilopods, 
abundant.    Culminntion  of  the  bucliko 
marine  cnistaceans  known  as  trilobiles. 
First  trace  of  insect  life. 

Cambrian. 

(ft) 

Trilobites  and  brachiop<M8  most  charac- 
teristic nnimuls.    Fca weods  (uK'rr)  abun- 
dant.   No  trace  of  land  animals  found. 

Proterozoic 
(primordial 

Alisonkian. 

(ft) 

First  life  that  has  left  distinct  record. 
Crustaceans,  bruchiopods,  and  seaweeds. 

50+ 

Aicfaccn. 

Crystalline 
rocks. 

*      Ofi-sils  found. 
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Oeomorphology.  1.  That  branch  of 
phySsical  geography  which  deals  with 
the  form  of  the  earth,  the  gen- 
eral configuration  of  its  surface,  the 
distribution  of  the  land,  water,  etc. 
2.  The  Investigation  of  the'  history 
of  geolgic  changes  through  the  in- 
terpretation of  topographic  forms. 
(Webster) 

Oeomyrioin.    See  Geomyricite. 

Ckomyrieite.  A  wax-like,  white  min- 
eral, melting  at  about  80^  C,  and 
soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether;  its  composition  (GmBmOi)  is 
near  tliat  of  certain  vegetal  waxes. 
(Bacon) 

Oeonomy.  The  science  of  the  physical 
laws  of  the  earth.  It  includes  ge- 
ology and  physical  geography.  ( Web- 
ster) 

Geophone.  A  device  to  determine  be- 
neath the  surface  the  exact  location 
of  sounds  transmitted  through  the 
ground.  It  is  a  recent  invention 
and  may  prove  useful  in  finding  men 
imprisoned  by  mine  disasters. 

Ckophysioal.  Relating  to  the  physics 
of  the  earth.     (CJentury) 

Cteordie.  1.  (Scot.)  A  coal  worker. 
2.  A  miner's  name  for  a  safety  lamp 
invented  by  George  St^henson. 
(Webster) 

Geordie  tam-oat  (Aust).  A  turn-out 
(switch),  from  a  heading  to  a  bord, 
made  of  iron  bars  of  square  cross 
section  instead  of  ordinary  T-rails, 
so  that  the  same  turn-outs  can  be 
used  to  the  right  or  left  by  simply 
reversing  them.     (Power) 

Geottatio.  Capable  of 'sustaining  the 
pressure  of  superincumbent  earth. 
(Oentury) 

Geoiynoline.  A  great  downward  flex- 
ure of  the  earth's  crust ;  opposed  to 
<3toanticline.     (Webster) 

Geoteotonio.  Pertaining  to  the  form, 
arrangement,  and  structure  of  the 
rock  masses  composing  the  earth's 
crust.    Structural.     (Webster) 

Geothermic;  Geothermal.  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  heat  of  the  earth's 
interior.     (Webster) 

Geothermic  degree.  The  average  depth 
within  the  earth's  crust  correspond- 
ing to  an  increase  of  one  degree  in 
tempera  ture.     ( Webster ) 

Gerente  (Mex.).  Business  manager. 
(D  wight) 


Gerharfltite.  Basic  cuprfc  nitrate, 
Cu(NOt)t.  3Cu(OH)s.  Inpymiitidal 
orthorhonililc  crystals.  Color,  em- 
erald green.  From  the  copiier  mines 
at  Jerome,  Ariz.     (Dana) 

German.  A  ^raw  filled  with  gunpow- 
der to  act  as  a  fuse  In  blasting  oper- 
ations.    (Gresley) 

German  oapellatleB.  The  charaeter- 
ifltica  of  this  method  are:  a  large 
reverfoeratory  furnace  with  a  fixed 
bed  and  a  movable  roof,  that  the 
bullion  to  be  cupelled  is  all  charged 
at  once  and  that  the  sHver  is  not 
refined  in  the  same  fomace  where 
tlie  cupellation  is  carried  on.  (Hof- 
uian»  p.  5(M) 

Germanium.  A  grayish  ^^ite  rare  me- 
tallic element,  resembling  sUlcim 
and  carbon  in  some  respects,  and 
tin  in  others.  Symbol*  Ge;  atomic 
weight,  12J^\  specific  gravity  5.48. 
(WebiBter) 

German  process.  In  copper  smiting, 
the  process  of  reduction  in  a  shaft- 
furnace,  after  roasting,  if  necessary 
(Raymond).  See  German  reduction 
process.    Also  called  Swedish  proc- 


German  redaetion  process.  This  proc- 
ess consists  in:  (a)  Roasting  the 
ore;  (b)  Melting  and  obtaining  s 
matte  with  90  to  40  per  cent  of  cop- 
per called  coarse  metal;  (c)  Roast- 
ing the  coarse  metal;  (d)  Melting 
and  obtaining  a  matte  with-  60  to 

^  70  per  cent  copper  called  fine  metal ; 

(e)  Roasting  the  fine  metal;   and 

(f)  Melting    and    obtaining    black 
copper.     (Goesel) 

Gennaa  silver.  A  white  alloy  of 
nickel,  copper,  and  slhc  (Ray- 
ifiond) 

Gennaa  steel.  A  metal  made  from 
charcoal  iron  obtained  from  iMg 
iron  or  from  sparry  cari>onute  of 
iron.     (Standard) 

Gersdorftte.  A  mineral,  sulpharsenide 
of  nickel,  NiAsS  or  NiSs.NiAs,.  Iron 
and  sometimes  cobalt  replace  more 
or  less  of  the  nickel.  Is  usually  mas- 
sive and  has  a  silver-white  to  steel- 
gray  color.     (Dana) 

Gterstenhofer  furnace.  A  shaft  furnace 
filled  with  terraces  or  shelves, 
through  which  crushed  ore  is  caused 
to  fall,  for  roasting.    (Raymond) 

Get.  1.  (Eng.)  To  work  away  or 
excavate  by  mining  either  under  or 
above  ground.  2.  The  produce  or 
output,  in  tons,  of  a  colliery  or  mine 
during  a  certain  period.     (Gresley) 
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Get  a  oUan-up  (Ark.).  To  have  an 
opportunity  to  load  ont  all  the  coal 
a  miner  hafl  loosened.     (Steel) 

Getter  (Eng.).  A  miner  who  gets  out 
coal  or  ore.     (Standard) 

Getting  (Eng.).  Chitting,  mining,  and 
loading  coal,  etc,  in  a  mine.  (Qres- 
ley) 

Getting-in-the-top  ( Eng. ) .  Gutting 
out  and  timbering  the  crown  of  the 
excavation  for  the  tunnel.      ( Simms ) 

Getting  rook  (So.  Staff.).  Clay  iron- 
stone in  the  roof  of  a  coal  seam, 
which  is  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  coal.     (Gresley) 

Geyser.  A  spring  from  which  hot 
w«ter  and  steam,  and  In  some  cases 
mudt  are  intermittently,  ];>eriodieally, 
and  explosively  thrown  vertically, 
like  a  fountain,  to  a  considerable 
height     (La  Forge)     * 

GejEer  basiii.  An  area  In  which 
geysers   are   grouped.      (Standard) 

Geyserlte.  A  hydrated  form  of  silica, 
a  variety  of  opal,  deposited  around 
some  hot  springs  or  geysers.  (Dana) 

Gli^ift  (Scot).  The  white  ash  or 
cinder  of  shale  of  shaly  coal.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Ghat;  Ghaut  (India).  Literally,  a 
IMiss  often  difficult  and  narrow, 
throuii^  a  mountain  ridge,  or  from 
the  lower  plains  to  the  higher 
plateaux  (Oldham).  A  range  or 
chain  of  mountains  or  hills,  or  the 
scarped  wall  of  a  table-land.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ghoit.    1.  (So.  Staff.)     A  blue  cap  on 
a  candle  or  lamp.     (Gresley) 
S.  (Scot)  See  Veal. 

Ghoit-coal  (Scot).  A  coal  which 
yields  a  fixed  white  incandescent 
light,  as  of  a  specter,  in  a  burning 
fire    (Standard).    Called  also  Galst. 

Ghurr;  Tharr;  or  "The  mother  of 
metali."  A  terra  used  by  alchemists 
for  the  mineral  substance  which 
In  time  is  supposed  to  ripen,  and 
become  rear  ore.  Glauber  the 
alchemist  (from  whom  we  get 
''Glauber's  salts,'*  sulphate  of  soda) 
tells  us  "that  in  Germany  the  miners 
know  when  the  ores  are  not  grown 
to  perfection,  and  usually  wy  thoy 
are  come  too  soon;  and  slmt  up  the 
mine  again  for  some  years  till  it  is 
ripened  and  grown  to  perfection." 
(Hunt) 


Oiallo  antico  marble.  A  yellow  marble 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans;  hence  the  name  Oiallo 
anlioo  or  antique  yellow.  The 
source  is  Algeria.    (Merrill) 

Oiant  A  large  nozzle  used  in  hy* 
draulic  mining.     (Webster) 

Oiant  granite.    Sec  Pegmatite. 

Giant  kettle.  One  of  the  numerous 
very  large  potholes  (moullns)  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  probably 
formed  by  englacial  waterfalls. 
(Standard) 

Oiant  powder.  A  form  of  dynamite 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  kieselguhr.     (Webster) 

Giant's  Causeway.  A  sheet  of  columnar 
basalt  covering  large  areas  where 
the  structure  is  finely  displayed  in 
the  (Hose-fitting  hexagonal  pillars 
distinctly  marked,  and  varying  in 
diameter  from  15  to  20  indies,  with 
a  height  of  20  feet  in  some  places. 
It  forms  a  prominent  cliff  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland. 

Gib.  1.  (Scot)  A  flprag;  a  prop  put 
in  the  holing  of  a  seam  while  being 
under-cut  (Barrowman) 
2.  A  piece  of  metal  often  used  In  the 
same  hole  with  a  wedge-shaped  key 
for  holding  pieces  together.    (C.  and 

Al*   Al.   P. ) 

Oib  and  key  ( Scot ) .  A  two-part  tight- 
ening wedge,  one  part,  the  gib,  be- 
ing fixed  while  the  other  part,  the 
key  or  cotter,  is  adjustable  length- 
wise.    (Standard) 

Gibber.  In  geology,  a  facetted  pebble 
or  glyptolith;  a  drelkanter.  (La 
Forge) 

Gibbtite.  A  monocllnlc  hydroxide  of 
aluminum  mineral,  AlaO^H/). 
(Dana) 

Gieseekite-perphyry.  A  nephellte  por- 
phyry from  Greenland,  whose  nephe- 
llte phenocrysts  are  altered  to  the 
aggregate  of  muscovlte  scales,  which 
was  called  gieseckite  under  the  Im- 
pression that  it  was  a  new  mineral. 
Liebenerite  porphyry  is  the  same 
thing  from  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol. 
(Kemp) 

Gig.  1.  (Scot)  A  winding  engine* 
(Barrowman) 

2.  (Eng.)      A     small     sump.      See 
Sump,  1.     (Bainbrldge) 
8.  (Eng.)     A    two-storied    box    or 
cage  for  use  in  a  mine  shaft;  also 
a  kibble.    (Webster) 
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Gig  house  (Scot.)*  A  winding-engine 
house.     (Barrowman) 

Gild.  To  wash  over, or  overlay  thinly 
with  gol4;  to  coat  with  gold,  either 
In  leaf  or  powder.  2.  To  overlay 
^ith  any  other  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  appearance  of 
gold.     (Standard) 

Gillie's  process.  A  flotation  procefts 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Pot- 
ter-Delpeat  process  but  embodying 
some  unique  apparatu.s.  The  proc- 
ess never  had  any  commercial  suc- 
cess.    (T.  J.   Hoover,  p.   15) 

Gilpin  county  table.  See  Knd-bump 
table. 

Gilsonite;  Vlntaite.  1.  A  brilliant 
black,  very  brittle  variety  of  nsphnlt 
having  a  marked  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  a  brown  streak.  Upon  ex- 
posure to  air  readily  breaks  down 
Into  a  brown  powder.  Decrepitates 
but  fuses  easily  in  a  candle  flame, 
and- is  soluble  In  carbon  dlsulpliide 
(CS«),  alcohol,  and  turi^entine.  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

2.  A  solid  asphaltum  found  in  place, 
in  a  vein,  lode,  or  rock.  (Webb  v. 
American  Asphaltum  Min.  Co.,  157 
Fed.  Kept,  p.  205) 

Gime  (Eng.).  A  hole  washed  in  an 
embankment  by  n  rush  of  water 
through  a  leak.     (Standard) 

Gin.  1.  (Kng.)  A  drum  and  frame- 
work carrying  pulleys,  by  which  the 
ore  and  waste  are  raised  from  a 
shallow  pit  (Gresley).  A  whim. 
Also  called  Horse  gin.  Gin  Is  a  con- 
traction of  engine. 
2.  A  pump  worked  by  a  windlass. 
S.  A  pile-driving  machine.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Gin  beam  (So.  Staff.).  A  timber  cross- 
bar carrying  the  pulley  wheels  over 
the  top  of  a  head  frame.     ^Gresley) 

Gin  block.  A  simple  form  of  tackle- 
block  attached  to  a  gin.    (Standard) 

Ginging  (Derb.).  The  lining  of  a 
shaft  with  masonry.     (lUymond) 

Gingoni  (Derb.).  Walling  up  a  nhaft, 
instead  of  timbering,  to  keep  the 
loose  earth  from  falling.  (Min. 
Jour.)  ' 

Gin  horse.  A  horse  working  a  gin,  or 
mill  (Standard).    See  Gin,  1. 

Ginney  (Nova  Scotia).    A  prop. 

Ginny  carriage  (Eng.).  A  small  strong 
carriage  for  materials.     (Webster) 

Ginny  rails  (Eng.).  Track  rails  for 
ginny  carriages.    (Webster) 


Gin  pit.  A  shallow  mine,  the  hoisting 
from  which  is  dune  by  ii  giu. 
(Webster) 

Gin  pole.  Any  of  the  throe  poles  of  a 
hoisting  gin.  A  single  pole  held  in 
position  by  guys.     (Webster) 

Gin  race.  1.  (Eng.)  A  wide  excava- 
tion nonr  tY)e  top  of  an  underground 
inclined  plane  in  which  a  gin  is 
fixe<l.     ((jresley) 

2.  The  track  or  path  of  a  horse 
turning  a  gin.  Also  called  Gin 
ring.     (Webster) 

Gin  ring.  The  circle  round  which  a 
horse  moves  In  working  a  gin  or 
horse- whip.     (Centmry) 

Gin  tackle.    A  tackle  arranged  for  use 
/  with  a  gin;    especially,  a  combina- 
tion of  a  double  with  a  triple  pulley 
block  which  multiplies  bv  five  the 
power  exerted.     (Standard) 

Gin  wheel,  ^he  cylinder  of  a  gin  or 
winch.     (Standard) 

Gipsy  winch.  A  small  win^^h  that  may 
be  attached  to  a  post,  working  either 
by  a  rotary  motion  or  by  the  recip- 
rocating action  of  a  handle  having 
a  imir  of  pawls  and  a  ratchet 
(Standard) 

Giraffe.  1.  A  cage-like  mine  car  esite- 
cially  adapted  for  Inclines,   having 

.  the  frame  higher  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other.  (Standard) 
2.  A  mechanical  appliance  for  re- 
ceiving and  tripping  a  car  of  ore, 
etc.,  when  it  arrives  at  the  surfai^e. 
(Duryee) 
8.  A  multiple-deck  skip.     (Halse) 

Girasol.    Opal.    Bluish  white,  translu- 
^     cent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a 
bright  light.     (Dana) 

Girdle.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  thin  bed 
of  stone  exposed  in  a  shaft  or  bore 
hole.     (Gresley) 

2.  (Newc.)  A  thin  stratiuu  of  coal. 
(Power) 

8.  A  thin  sandstone  stratum.  4.  The 
peripheral  line  of  a  cut  gem,  at 
which  it  Is  held  by  the  set^lng^ 
(Standard^ 

Girth;   Girt.     1.  In  square-set  timber- 
ing, a  horizontal  brace  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drift.     (Ra^nonond) 
2.  A  small  girder.     (Standard) 

Gii  (Mex.).  Chalk;  crayon;  pencil. 
(Dwlght) 

GisAondite.  A  mineral,  CaAl>Si40ia+ 
4H2O.  In  pyramidal  crystals, 
pseudo-tetragonal..  CSolorless  or 
white,  bluish  white,  grayish,  reddish. 
(Dana) 
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Oizzen  (Scot).  To  shrink  from  dry- 
ness so  as  to  leok ;  as  a  pail  glzzens ; 
leaky.     ( Standard  )> 

OJer'8  lyaking-pit  A  cavity  lined  with 
refractory  material  used  in  metal 
working  to  inciose  large  ingots,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  at  a  liigh 
temperature,  and  thus  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  reheating.     (Qentury) 

01aelaL  In  geology,  pertaining  to^ 
characteristic  t>f,  produced  or  de- 
posited by,  or  derived  from  a  glacier. 
(La  Forge) 

Olaelal  hound axy.  The  boundary  line 
of  the  utmost  extension  'of  the 
lower  margin  of  glacier  land-ice  in 
any  region,  often  extending  beyond 
the  outer  terminal  moraine.  (Stand- 
ard) 

eiaeial  drift    See  DHft,  6. 

01aeial  epoch.  The  Pleistocene  epoch. 
the  earlier  of  the  two  epochs  com- 
prised In  the  Quarternary  period: 
characterized  by  the  extensive 
gladation  of  regions  now  free  from 
tee.     (La  Forge) 

Glacial  crotioiL  The  erosion  of  earth 
and  rocks  produced  by  glacier  ice 
charged  with  detritus,  and  assisted 
by  glacial  streams  (Standard).  See 
Gladation,  1. 

Olacialism.  The  glacier  theory. 
(Standard) 

Gladalized.  Subjected  to  the  action  of 
ice.     (Standard) 

Oladal  planing  and  poUthlng.  The 
leveling  and  smoothing  of  rock  sur- 
faces by  ice  erosion.     (Standard) 

Glacial  scoring.  The  scratching  and 
grooving  of  a  rock  surface  by  gla- 
dal  erosion.     (Oentury) 

Glacial  loratchct.     See  Glacial  strise. 

Gladal  strie.  1.  Usually  straight, 
more  or  less  regular  scratches,  com- 
monly parallel  in  sets,  on  smoothed 
surfaces  of  rocks,  due  to  glacial- 
abrasion;  gladal  scratches.  2. 
Oirved,  crooked,  and  intermittent 
gouges,  of  irregular  depth  and 
width,  and  rough  definition,  on  cer- 
tain rock-surfaces,  sometimes  due 
to  abrasion  by  icebergs.     ( Standard) 

Glacial  terrace.  A  glacial  deposit  re- 
arranged in  terrace  form.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Gladatc.  To  overspread  with  gladal 
ice,  or  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
rock  planation,  rock-scoring,  drift, 
etc.     (Standard) 
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Glaciated.  Covered  by  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  glader.  (La 
Forge) 

Gladation.  1.'  The  effect  produced 
upon  an  area 'through  bdng  covered 
by  a  glacier  and  through  the  ero- 
sion, transportation,  and  deposition 
of  material   by   th^  glader.      (La 

•   Forge) 
S,  The  act  of  or  result  of  freezing, 
or  the  state  of  being  frozen.    ( Stand- 
ard) 

Glade.    Same  as  gladal.    (Standard). 

• 

Glader.  A  stream  or  sheet  of  ice, 
formed  by  the  compacting  and  re- 
crystallization  of  unmelted  snow  ac- 
cumulated to  a  great  thickness, 
flowing  down  a  mountain  valley  or 
outward  across  country  .  in  all  di- 
rections from  a  center  of  accumula- 
tion (La  Forge).  When  a  glacier 
reaches  the  sea  it  often  breaks  off 
and  forms  ice  bergs. 

Glader  burst  The  sudden  release  of 
a  reservoir  of  water  which  has  been 
impounded  within  or  by  a  glacier. 
(Cientury) 

Gladire  (Fr.).  An  artifidal  or  natu- 
ral cavity,  in  a  temperate  climate, 
in  which  a  mass  of  ice  remains  un- 
thawed  throughout  the  year ;  an  ice 
glen;  ice  cave.     (Standard) 

Glader  grain.  1.  The  granular  tex- 
ture of  glacier  ice.  2.  One  of  the 
grains  of  ice  in  a  glader.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Glader  meaL    See  Rock  flour. 

Glader  millL  Water  issuing  from  be- 
neath a  glader  and  exhibiting  a 
diaracteristic  white  color  due  to 
suspended  triturated  rock.  (Web- 
ster) 

Glacier  mud,  or  dlt.  The  pulverulent 
material,  produced  by  glacial  ero- 
sion, that  is  washed  out  from  be- 
neath a  glader  and  deposited  at 
lower  levels  by .  gladal  streams. 
(Standard) 

Glader  saofw.  The  compacted  moun- 
tain snow  that  is  in  the  intermediate 
stage  between  ordinary  snow  and 
glader  ice.    (Standard) 

Glader  table.  A  block  of  stone  left 
and  supported  above  the  surface  of 
a  glacier  on  a  column  of  ice  formed 
by  the  inciting  away  of  the  sur- 
rounding glader  ice.    (Webster) 
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OlMi«r  theory.  The  theory  that  large 
elevated  portions  of  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones  were  covered  dur- 
ing the  early  Quaternary,  and  per- 
haps during  some  earlier  epochs,  by 
slowly  moving  ice  -sheets  and  gla- 
ciers, tha\  tra.  sported  vast  masses  of 
drift  to  lower  latitudes,  assisted  by 
icebergs  drifting  along  the  coast 
(Standard)  No  longer  a  theory,  but 
accepted  as  fact. 

OlaelMfiieottB.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sulting from  the  combined  action  of 
ice  and 'water.     (Standard) 

OlacioflmTiaL  •  Of,  pertaining  to,  pro- 
duced by,  or  resulting  from  com- 
bined g^der  action  and  river  ac- 
tion.    (Standard) 

GlaoiolacastrtAe.  Pertaining  to  «r 
characterized  by  gUicial  and  laoM- 
trine  conditions.  Deposits  made  in 
lalces  whose  bordcas  ware  affected 
by  glacier  ice,  or  by  water  flowing 
directly  firora  gladem     (Webster) 

Glafliology.  That  branch  of  geology 
wliich  treats  of  gladera,  of  the  de- 
posits formed  by  them,  and  of  the 
results  of  their  action  in  modifying 
topography.     (La  Forge) 

GladtMuariae.  Of,  or  relatlBg  to  proc- 
esses or  deposits  which  in^nrtve  the 
action  of  glaciers  and  the  sea,  or 
the  action  of  glaciers  in  the  sea. 
(G^itury) 

Olacare  (Fr.).  A  thin  glazing  on  fine 
pottery.     (Standard) 

Glance.  A  term  used  to  designate  va- 
rious mlAerals  having  a  splentait 
luster,  tm  sliver  glance,  lead  i^aoee^ 
etc.     (Boy.  Com.) 

Glance  coaL  ▲  term  /or  Anthracite. 
(Gresley) 

Glance  cobalt  Same  as  Oobaltite. 
(Standard) 

Glance  copper.  8|une  as  Chalcocite. 
(Standard) 

GUtnce  pitch.  A  pure  quality  of  as- 
phalt; maqjak.    (Webster) 

Gland.  1.  (Scot)  A  malleable  iron 
band  surrounding  a  pipe  or  log  and 
tightened  by  means  of  bolts.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

2.  The  outer  portion  of  a  stuffing 
box,  having  a  tubular  projection 
embracing  the  rod,  extending  into 
the  bore  of  the  box,  and  bearing 
against  the  packing.  S.  The  fixed 
engaging  part  of  a  positive-driven 
clutd^  4.  A  bar  hooked  at  both 
ends  for  clamping  the  parts  of  a 
moldei*'s  flask.    (Standard) 


Gland  bridge  (Scot).  A  bar  or  strip 
of  iron  to  which  a  gland  is  some- 
times bolted.  See  aUo  Gland,  1. 
(Barrowman)' 

Glass.  1.  The  amorphous  result  oif  the 
quick  chill  of  a  fused  lava.  See 
Obsidian;  also  Volcanic  tfiass. 
(Kemp) 

2.  (Eng.)  A  collier's  word  for  a 
dial.     (Gresley) 

8.  A  compound  of  silica  with  at 
least  two  metallic  oxides,  usually 
those  at  sodium,  potassium,  or  lead. 
It  is  generally  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, is  brittle  and  sonorous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  when 
heated  becomes  soft,  and  ductile, 
finally  melting.  The  jpiolnt  of  fosioift 
diilers  with  its  composition.  It 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  (commonly 
called  vitreous)  fracture,  and  is 
acted  on  by  hydrofluoilc  add,  but 
not  iiy  ordinary  solvents.  (Stand- 
aid) 


GiasiSA  (l40cal,  Eng.).  To  coat  with 
or  as  with  a  glaze.    (Stsadard) 

Glasi  fvmaee.  A  furnace  tar  fusing 
together  the  materials  of  wMiA  glass 
Is  made,  or  one  for  remelting  glass 
frit  and  making  it  ready  tof  work- 
ing.    (Sti&dard) 

Glass  galL  A  whitish  scum  caat  up 
from  the  materials  of  glass  In  fu- 
sion, and  removed  by  the  aid  of 
shovels.    (Webster) 

Glass  Inclusion.  In  crystals  of  Igneoos 
rodca,  an  Indoaion  of  glass  or  some 
lithoid  subMance.    (Standard) 

GlaiB  netaL  The  fused  and  r^ned 
material  of  which  glass  is  madSL 
(Oentury) 

Glass  rock.  A  pure  cryptocrystallino 
Trenton  limestone  In  northern  Illi- 
nois and  southern  Wisconsin.  (Ore 
dep.,  p.  234) 

Glass  sand.  An  extremely  pure  aillca 
'Band  useful  for  niaking  ^ass  and 
pottery.     (Bowles) 

Glass  seam.  A  Joint  plane  in  a  rock 
that  has  been  re^semented  by  deposi- 
tion of  caldte  or  silica  in  the  crack. 
(Bowles) 

GlasB  tiir.    CSaldte.     (Power) 

Glass  wool  A  flbrous  wool-like  ma- 
terial, composed  of  flne  filaments  of 
glass  intermingled  like  qiineral  wool 

•  (Stendard).    See  Mineral  wooL 

Glaubeiite.  A  mineral,  sodirm-caldum 
sulphate,  KaaSO4.0aS0«.  (U.  & 
GeoL  Surv.) 
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OlmMr  ttlt.    See  Mlrabflite. 

OlatModot.  SvlphanwDlde  of  cobalt 
and  iron,  (Ck>,  Fe)AB8.  In  ortho- 
rhombic  cryvtala.  Also  aMUHtve. 
Luster  metallic  A  graylah  tln-whlte 
mineral.     (Dana) 

Glaaeolite.  A  variety  of  wemerite 
having  a  blue  or  green  tint  (  Stand- 
ard) 

eianoonite;  Oreentand.  Eraentiany  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  i>otas- 
aiam,  bnt  the  material  is  usually  a 
mixture  and  consequently  varies 
much  in  composition.  Tlie  potash 
ranges  from  Z2  to  7.9  per  cent. 
See  aUo  Marl.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

aiaaoophaae.  One  of  the .  monoellnlc 
amphiboies.  A  silicate  of  sodimn, 
alnmlnum,  iron,  and  magnesium.  Es- 
sentiaUy  NaAl(8iOt)s.(FeMg)SiOk. 
(Dana) 

Olauoopyrite.  i.  variety  of  lolllngite 
containing  cobalt    (Standard) 

Olazed.  (Containing  considerable  sil- 
ica :  said  of  pig  iron,  whldi  is  thus 
made  brittle  and  difficult  to  puddle. 
(Standard) 

Glaae  Idln.  A  kiln  for  firing  glazed 
biscuit  ware.    (Standard) 

Olasler.  One  who  apirties  tface  to  pot- 
tery.   (Standard) 

Olaslng  barrel.  A  rotating  barrel  in 
which  gunpowder  Is  glazed  with 
graiAite.     (Standard) 

Olazy.  Vitreous;  glassy;  duIL  Hav- 
ing a  g^zed  appearance  as  the  frac- 
tured surfiice  of  some  kinds  of  pig 
Iron.    (Webster) 

eiebe  (Gt  Brit).  A  tract  of  land 
containing  mineral  (ore).  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oleg  parting.     1.   (Scot)     The  easy 
parting  of  one  stratum  from  an- 
other.    (Barrowman) 
2.    Sharp;      smooth     or     slippery. 
(Webster) 

Olcn.  A  small  valley ; '  a  secluded 
hollow  among  hilla.    (Standard) 

Glessite.  A  resin  occurring,  with  suc- 
cinite on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic; 
it  has  a  brown  color  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.015  to  1.027.    (Bacon) 

Oliding.  A  change  of  form  by  dif- 
ferential movements  along  definite 
planes  in  crystals  without  fracture. 
(C.  K.  Lelth.  bull.  239.  p.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  p.  138) 

Oliding  planes.  Directions  parallel  to 
whidti  a  slipping  of  the  molecules 


may  take  place  under  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  force,  as  by  pres- 
sure (Dana).  Also  called  Glide 
planes. 

Glimmer.  Mica  (Standard).  See 
Gllst,  1. 

Glimmeriag.  As  addled  to  the  degree 
of  lustre  of  minerals,  means  those 
which  afford  an  imperfect  reflection* 
and  apparently  from  points  over  the 
surface,  as  flint  chalcedony  (Dana). 
Compare  Glistening. 

GUit  L  (CSom.)    Mica.    (Raymond) 
2.  A  gleam;  sparkle    (Webster) 
S.  (Eng.)     A  dark,  shining  mineral 
resembling  black  toormallne.  (Stand- 
ard) 

GUiteniag.  As  applied  to  the  degree 
of  lustre  of  a  mineral  means  those 
minerals  affording  a  general  reflect 
tion  from  the  surface,  but  no  image, 
as  talc,  chalcopyrite  (Dana).  Cfom- 
pare  Glimmering. 

Glitter  (Ta.).  To  increase  the  heat 
of  (a  brick-kiln)  by  stirring  the  fire 
and  supplying  fuel.    (Standard) 

Glit  (Scot).  The  same  of  a  river 
bed.     (Standard) 

Globe  valve.  1.  A  valve  with  approil- 
mately  a  spherical  chamber.  S.  A 
valve  in  whidi  a  bail  la  pressed 
against  a  seat  to  close  it  (Stand- 
ard) 

Globnlite.-  1.  A  very  minute  droplike 
body,  the  simplest  Idnd  of  a  crystal- 
lite.    (Webster) 

S.  A  tiny,  rounded,  incipient  crystal 
form  visible  in  some  volcanic  i^aases 
when  they  are  examined  in  thin 
sections  under  a  microscope.  (Baa- 
some) 

Gloekerlte.  A  mineral,  2Fek0s.S0k.- 
0H»O.  Massive,  sparry,  earthy,  or 
stalactltic  (^lor,  brown  to  ocher- 
yellow  to  pitch  black;  dull  green. 
(Dana) 

GlpmeToporphyritle.  A  textural  term 
proposed  by  Tate  for  those  porphy- 
ritic  rocks  whose  feldspar  pheno- 
crysts  are  made  up  of  an  aggregate 
of  individual?  instead  of  one  large 
crystal.    Compare  Ocellar.    (Kemp) 

Gloom.  A  stove  for  drying  gunpowder ; 
drying  oven.    (Standard)    - 

Glory  hole.  1.  A  inr^e  open  pit  from 
which  ore  is  or  has  been  extrarted 
(Weed).  Sec  aUo  Milling. 
8.  An  opening  through  which  to  ob- 
serve •  the  Interior  of  a  furnace. 
(Standard) 
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Glory-hole  tyttem.  A  method  of  min- 
ing using  a  system  of  haulageways 
beneath  the  block  of  ore,  which  has 
had  its  top  surface  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  overburden.  Con- 
necting with  the  haulageways  are 
chutes  that  extend  up  to  the  sur- 
face, and  are  spaced  at  intervals  of 
50  ft,  or  at  any  other  convenient 
distance.  The  excavation  of  the  ore 
begins  nt  the  top  of  the  chute,»  and 
the  broken  ore  is  removed  by  load- 
ing it  out  from  the  chutes  into  can 
on  the  haulage  level.  The  ore  block 
is  worked  from  the  top  down.  The 
method  is  similar  in  principle  to 
underhand  stuping  (Young).  Also 
called  Millitag  system  and  Chute 
system. 

Glouary.  A  collection  of  notes  or  ex- 
pla  nations  of  words  and  passages  of 
a  work  or  author;  a  partial  diction- 
ary of  a  work,  an  author,  a  dialect, 
aft,  or  science,  explaining  archaic, 
technical,  or  other  uncommon  words. 
( Webster )  In  addition,  this  glossary 
contains*  provincialisms  and  local 
terms  used  by  miners,  as  well  as 
many  words  originating  in  other  in- 
dustries but  adapted  to  the  mining 
and  mineral  industry. 

Gloss  ooaL  A  Tarlety  of  brown  eoal, 
compact,  deep  blade,  with  conehoidal 
fracture  well  developed,  possessing 
a  resinous  to  ^ossy  and  metallic 
luster.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most 
compact' of  the  lignites;  its  ^eciflc 
gravity  varies  from  1.2  to  lA  (Ba- 
con) 

•lost  In  ceramics,  lead  glaze  used  in 
the  mluntftctore  of  pottery.  ( Stand- 
afd^ 

•lost  ore^.  In  ceramics,  a  glasing- 
UUl     (Standard) 

Glover^  towar.  In  snliihuric-acid 
works,  a  tower  through  which  the 
add  ftovi  the  GkLy-Lussac  tower 
trickles  and  yields  nitrous  anhy- 
dride to  the  gases  entering  the  lead* 
chambes's,  at  the  same  time  cooling 
them.     (Standard) 

Glow.  The  incandescence  of  a  heated 
substance,  or  the  light  from  such  a 
substance;  white  or  red  heat;  as, 
the  glow  of  melted  iron ;  the  gUno  of 
embers.     ( Standard ) 

Glmeiaufli.  An  element  occurring  only 
in  combination  in  a  few  compara- 
tively rare  minerals,  as  beirl.  chry- 
soberyl.  A  silver-white  malleable 
metal.  Symbol,  Ol;  atomic  weight, 
9.1.  Specific  gravity,  1.8  (Webster). 
Called  Beryllium  by  (German  diem- 
ists. 


Gluiag  rook.  A  ferruginous  day  ly- 
ing above  a  coal  stratum,  and  whidi 
may  be  mined  at  the  same  time  as 
the  coal.     (Standard) 

Glnt  1.  (Newc)  A  piece  of  wood, 
used  to  fill  up  behind  cribbing  or 
tubbing.  ( Raymond ) 
2.  A  wooden  wedge.  S.  A  small 
brick  or  block  to  fill  up  a  course; 
also  an  unbumed  prnsed  brick. 
(Standard) 

Glyptic.  In  mineralogy,  exhibiting  flc- 
ures.    (Standard) 

Glyptography.  1.  The  art,  process,  or 
operation  of  engraving  on  predoua 
stones  or  the  like.  S.  A  descrlpttcm 
of  or  treatise  on  gem-engraving;  the 
knowledge  or  study  of  engrsTed 
gems.    (Standard) 

GlyptoUth.  A  faceted  pebble  polished 
by  wind  action.    (Lahee,  p.  44) 

G.  X.  B.  (Bug.).  "Gk>od  merdiantable 
brand,"  as  applied  to  copper. by  tlie 
Metal  Bxdiange.    (Skinner) 

Gmellas  blue.    See  Ultramarine,  2. 

Gneiss.  A  layered  crystalline  rock 
with  a  more  or  less  well-develi^ed 
deavage,  but  without  the  fissillty  of 
schist  (U.  8.  QeoL  Surv.)  The 
conmionest  varieties  are  micargneiss, 
consisting  of  feldspar,  quartz,  an4 
mica;  and  hornblende-gneiss,  con- 
sisting of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende.   (Roy.  Com.) 

■ 

Gneisiio;  Gneissoid.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance or  character  of  gneiss. 
(Ransoms) . 

GnomoBlo  projeetloa.  A  projection 
made  on  a  plane  tangent  to  a  qihere. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Goaf;  Gob.  1.  That  part  of  a  mine 
flrom  whidi  the  coal  has  been 
worked  away  and  the  space  more  or 
less  filled  up.  9.  The  refuse  or 
waste  left  in  the  mine.    (Woodson) 

Goaflag.    Same  as  (3oaf,  2. 

Goaves.    Old  worVngs.    (Raymond) 

Geb.  L  The  common  American  term 
for  goaf.  %  Any  pile  of  loose  waste 
in  a  mine.  S.  To  leave  coal  and 
other  minerals  that  are  not  market- 
able in  the  mine.  4.  To  stow  or 
pack  any  useless  underground  road- 
way with  rubbish.  (Steel) 
6.  To  choke,  as  a  furnace  g6bs  up. 
(Webster) 

Gobbet   A  block  of  stone.    (Standard) 

Gobbia  (Leic).  A  contraction  of  fob- 
bins.    See  Ckwt  al«o  CMk 
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OobMaf .  See  Ctob,  3,  4  and  6.  The 
term  Oobbing-up  is  also  used 
synonymously. 

Oobliing  lUts.  A  thick  lajer  of  slate 
between  two  seams  of  coaL  The 
lower  seam  Is  mined  and  the  upper 
fleam  and  the  slate  shot  down,  the 
coal  loaded  out  and  thm  the  slate 
gobbed.  (Thacker  v.  Shelby  Goal 
Min.  Co.,  197  S.  W.  Bept  p.  683) 

Ck>b  entry.  A  wide  entry  With  a  heap 
of  refose  or  gob  albng  one  aide. 
(Steel) 

Ctob-llre.  Fire  originating  q[)ontane- 
onsly  from  the  heat  of  decomposing 
gob  (Chance).  Also  called  Br^- 
ing-flre. 

Oob  road  (Bng.).  A  gallery  or  road 
extended  through  goaf  or  gQb. 
(Oresley)  ♦ 

Oob-road  tyttem  (Bng.).  A  form  of 
the  longwall  system  of  working  coal, 

'  in  which  all  the  main  and  branch 
roadways  are  made  and  maintained 
in  the  goaves.     (Century) 

0ob  rooBt  Space  left  for  stowing  gob. 
(Steel) 

Oob  ftink  (Aust).  The  odor  from  the 
burning  coal  g^^en  off  by  an  under- 
ground fire.    (Power) 

Oob-up  (Eng.).    See  Goto,  4  and  S. 

Oob.waU.  A  rough  wall  of  flat  stones 
built  to  prevent  the  piles  of  gob  from 
obstructing  the  passage  of  air. 
rSteeO 

Go-deril.  1.  A  scraper  with  self-ad- 
«  Justing  spring  blades,  inserted  in  a 
pipe  line  and  carried  forward  by  the 
fluid  pressure,  clearing  away  ac- 
cumulations from  the  walls  of  the 
pipe.  9.  In  the  oil  country  this  term 
is  also  applied  to  device  for  explod- 
ing the  nitro-glycerin  used  to  shoot 
an  oil  welL  (Bed wood) 
S.  A  rude  sledge  upon  which  one  end 
of  a  log  is  borne,  the  other  end  trail- 
ing on  the  ground;  tieboy;  also  a 
rough,  strong  wagon  used  in  the 
woods  and  about  quarries.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Godfrey  fumaee.  A  furnace  with  an 
annular  hearth  for  roasting  sulphide 
ore&  Used  in  Wales.  (IngalJs,  p. 
US) 

Godeag  (Malay).  A  warehouse;  also 
called  (3odown. 


Oodowa.  A  corruption  of.  the  Malay 
podon^,  meaning  a  warehouse.  (Web- 
ster) 

Ooffaa;  Ooflen  (Ck>m.).    A  long  nar- 
*  row  surface  -  working    (Baymond). 
See  aUo  Ooflin. 

Oog  (Bng.).    A  bog.     (Standard) 

CKigo  .(Philippinee).  A  plant  whose 
Juice  is  said  to  catch  fine  gold. 
(LodL) 

Going  (Scot).  Working,  e.  ^.,  a  going 
place.  A  room  in  course  of  being 
worked.    (Barrowman) 

Ooiag  bord  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  bord 
(room)  down  which  ooal  istranomed, 
or  one  along  which  the  ooal  from 
several  working  places  is  conveyed 
into  the  main  haulage.    (Gresley) 

Going  headway.  A  headway  or  bord 
laid  with  rails,  and  used  for  con- 
veying the  coal  cars  to  and  from  the 
face.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Gold.  A  metallic  element  of  charac- 
teristic yellow  color.  The  most  mal- 
leable and  ductile  of  all  metals  and 
one    of    the>  heaviest  -substances 

^  known.  Symbol,  Au ;  atomic  weight, 
107.2.    Specific  gravity,  19.2  to  10.4. 

Gold  amalgaai.    1.  A  variety  of  native 
gold  omtaining  mercury.     (Stand- 
ard) 
jl.  See  Amalgam,  3. 

Gold  beater.  One  who  makes  gold  leal 
(Standard) 

Goldbeaters'  mold.  A  pack  compoSied  of 
several  Jiundred  goldbeaters*  skins, 
having  between  them  partly  beaten 
gold  foil  to  be  hammered  out  into 
gold  leaf.     (Standard) 

Goldbeater!'  ikln.  The  outer  coat  of 
the  csecum  of  the  ox,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  goldbeater.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Gold  bxlok.  A  pretended  or  veal  brick 
or  bar  of  gold,  sold  by  a  swindler  to 
his  victim,  to  whom  is  delivered  the 
spurious  brick  or  some  substitute 
for  the  genuine  one ;  hence,  anything 
purdiased  as  valuable  which  proves 
to  be  almost  or  quite  valudess. 
(Webster) 

Gold  digger.  One  who  digs  for  or 
mines  gold.  This  word  is  almost 
exduatvely  used  to  designate  placer 
miners.  Those  engaged  in  mining  in 
solid  rock  are  called  quarts  ndners. 
(Century) 
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Ooia  diggings.  A  region  where  gold  is 
found  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel 
(Standard).    See  DiggiAga. 

Gold  dust.  Fine  particles  of  gold,,  such 
ns  are  obtained  in  placer  mining.  An 
impure  dust  is  sometimes  called  com- 
mercial dust    (Webster). 

Golden  gate  tablo.  See  End-bunqi 
table. 

Golden  ocher.  1.  A  native  ocher.  2. 
A  mixture  of  light-yellow  ocher, 
chrome  yellow  and  whiting.  (Staiid- 
ard) 

Gold  fever.  A  mania  for  seeking  gold: 
applied  specifkcally  to  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  184S-49.    (Standard) 

Goldfledite.  A  sulphantimonide  of  cop- 
per in  which  part  of  the  antimony  is 
replaced  by  arsenic  and  bismuth  and 
part  of  the  sulphur  by  tellurium. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Gold  field.  A  region  where  gold  is 
found.     (Standard) 

Gold-filled.  Denoting  an  extra  heavy 
or  thick  plate  of  gold  on  a  base 
metal,  as  in  watch-making.  Com- 
pare Rolled  plate.     (Stfindard) 

Geld  folL  Gold  beaten  or  rolled  very 
thin.     (Webster) 

Goldlatten.  1.  Very  thin  sheet  gold. 
2.  Any  thin  sheet  brass  or  other 
metal  gilded.     (Standard) 

Gold  mine.  1.  A  mine  containing  or 
yielding  gold.  It  may  be  either  in 
solid  rock  (quartz  mine)  or  in  allu- 
vial deposits  (placer  mine).  2.  Any 
investment  yielding  or  furnishing 
great  profit 

Gold  purple.  Purple  of  Cassius.  (Web- 
ster) 

Goldsehmidt's  process.  1.  The  thermite 
process  of  welding.  See  Thermite. 
2.  The  reduction  of  a  metal'  by  mix- 
ing its  oxide  with  powdered  alumi- 
num and  Igniting.     (Webster) 

GcldsmitVs  window  (Aust).  A  slang 
term  for  a  rich  mining  claim. 
(Standard) 

Gold  solder.  A  kind  of  solder  contain- 
ing twelve  parts  gold,  two  of  silver 
and  four  of  copper.    (Webster) 

Goldstone.  Aventurlne  in  which  the 
gold  spangles  are  very  close  and 
fine,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  Jewel.  See  Aventurlne. 
(Webster) 

Gold  tellurlde.  See  Sylvanite;  Galav- 
erite ;    Krennerite. 


Gold  wash.  A  place  where  gold  Is 
washed:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural 
(Standard) 

Gold  washer.  1.  A  sweater  of  goM 
coin.  2.  One  who  recovers  gold  by 
washiMg  away  the  dirt  from  aurif- 
erous gravel,  in  a  pan,  cradle  or  the 
like.  Also  a  mechanical  device  fur 
this  purpose     (Webster) 

Gold  washing.  Act  or  process  of  wash- 
ing auriferous  soil  for  gold ;  also  a 
place  where  this  is  carried  on  (Web- 
ster).   See  also  Diggings. 

Gold  work.  1.  Act  or  art  of  working 
gold.  2.  A  place  where  gold  is 
mined,  washed,  or  worked.  (Web- 
ster) 

Gole.  1.  A  sluice  or  floodgate.  2.  A 
small  stream;  ditch.  8.  A  hollow 
betwe^  hills;  vale.     (Standard) 

Golpeador  (&Iex.).  The  striker,  in 
hand  drilling.     (D wight) 

Gompholite.    See  Nagelflnh. 

Gondola.    1.  (U.  S.)     A  long  platfomi 
railroad  car,  either  having  no  sides 
or  very  low  sides.     (Webster) 
2.  A  large  flat-bottomed   river-boat 
of  light  build.     (Standard) 

Gong  metaL  An  alloy  from  which  Ori- 
ental gongs  are  made,  as  one  of  78 
parts  copper,  and  22  parts  tin. 
(Webster) 

Gdngora  ((}olom.).  A  cavity  or  vug  in 
a  lode.     (Halse) 

Goniometer.  An  instrument  for  meas^ 
uring  the  angles  of  crystals.  (Web- 
ster) 

Goodletite  (Aust.).  The  matrix  roclf 
in  which  rubies  are  found  embedded. 
(Standard) 

Good  levels  (C^m.).  levels  nearly 
horizontal.     ( Raymond ) 

Good  roasting.  Complete  rousting. 
(Raymond) 

(}ood-shootlng  coal  (Ark.).  (3oal  tlint 
can  be  shot  "off  the  solid**  with  a 
large  proportion  pt  lump  cool  uuU 
little  slack.     (Steel) 

Goose.    1.  (Forest  of  Doan)    A  wntrr 
barrel  or  tub.    (Gresl^y) 
2.  (Scot)     A  platform  carrier  for 
handling  coal  tubs  or  cars  on  stot^iily 
incllne<l  roads.     (Webster) 

Gooseberry  stone.  A  pale  yellowish  va- 
riety of  garnet  Induiled  untler  th«» 
term  grossulnrlte.     (Webster) 

Goose  brae    (Scot).     Sec  Cuddy-brae. 
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Oooie-diinf  ore.  An  Inferior  grade  of 
Iron  sinter  containing  silver.  CUled 
also  Goose  silver  ore. 

Gooteneek.  A  bent  pipe  or  tube  hav- 
ing a  swivel  joint,  so  that  its  outer 
end  may  be  revolved.     (Standard) 

Ooose  silver  ore.    See  Qoose^ung  ore. 

OoosiBg  (Gal.).  In  hydraulic  mlningp 
driving  the  gravel  forward  with'  the 
stream  from  the  giant  The  reverse 
of  drawing.     (Hanks) 

Gopher;  Gopher-drift  An  irregular 
prospecting  drift  following  or  seek- 
ing the  ore  without  regard  to  main- 
tenance of  a  regular  grade  or  sec- 
tion.     (Raymond) 

Gopher  hole.  1.  Same  as  a  coyote 
hole.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  des- 
ignation for  any  horizontally  drilled 
hole,  usually  on  a  level  with  the 
mine  or  quarry  floor  (Du  Pont). 
(Bartnes  v.  Pittsburgh  Iron  Ore  Od., 
14S  Northwestern,  p.  117;  Spino  v. 
Butler/113  Minnesota,  p.  326;  129 
N.  W.  Rept,  p.  500) 
2.  A  small  irregular  prospect  hole 
in  mining  (Standard).    See  Gopher. 

Gopher-hple  blasting.  A  term  applied 
in  the  Middle  West  and  West  to  a 
method  of  blasting  rock  by  means  of 
charges  placed  in  small  tunnels 
driven  into  the  quarry  face  at  floor 
level.  It  is  knpwn  as  "tunnel  blast- 
ing" in  the  East     (Bowles) 

Gophering.  Prospecting  work  confined 
to  digging  shallow  pits  or  starting 
adits.  Term  used  from  similarity  of 
this  work  to  the  crooked  little  holes 
dug  in  the  soil  by  gophers.     (Weed) 

Gorge.  L  A  narrow  passage  between 
hills;  a  ravine.  8.  A  jam;  a8»  an 
ice-gorge.     (Standard) 

Gorra.  (Mex.).  A  miner's  hat  of  felt, 
stiffened  with  pitch.    (Dwlght) 

Gorr6n.  1.  (Peru)  The  lower  pivot  of 
the  vertical  shaft  in  an  ore-grinding 
mill.   (Dwlght) 

2.  (Sp.)     A  round  smooth  pebble. 
(Halse) 

Goihenlte.    A  colorless  beryl.    (Dana) 

jGtoslarite.  Native  white  vitriol  or 
zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO«.7HsO.     (Dana) 

Goisan.  A  ferruginous  deposit  filling 
the  upper  parts  of  mineral  veins  or 
forming  a  superficial  cover  on  masses 
of  pyrlte.  It  consists  principally 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  has 
resnlted  from  the  oxidation  and  re- 
moval of  the  sulphur  as  well  as  the 


copper,  etc  (Roy.  C5om.).  Also 
spelled  Ctozsan.  Iron-hat  is  also  a 
synonym. 

Gouaniferoai.  Clontaining  or  produc- 
ing gossan.     (Century) 

Goisaiiy  lode.  A  lode  filled  with  gos- 
san.    (Power) 

Gotear  (Mex.).  To  drip  gently;  to 
leak.     (Dwlght) 

Gothic  groove.  A  groove  of  Gothic- 
arch  section  in  a  roll.     (Raymon<l) 

GMhite;  Goethite.  A  hydrous  oxide 
nteeral  of  iron,  FebGs.HiO.    (Dana) 

Goths  (Staff.).  Sudden  burstings  of 
cool  from  the  face,'  owing  to  tension 
caused  by  unequal  pressure  (C.  and 
M.  M.  P.)  The  term  "  air  blast  "  is 
sometimes  used  In  metal  mines, 
especially  In  South  Africa. 

Got-on-kuobs  (So.  Staff.).  A  system 
of  working  thick  coal,  being  a  kind 
of  bord-and-piUar  plan,  the  main 
roadways  being  first  driven  to  the 
boundary.     (Gresley) 

Gotten  (^iUd.).  Said  of  a  worked  out 
or  exhausted  mine.     (Gresley) 

Ctouge.  1.  A  layer  of  soft  material 
along  the  wall  of  a  vein,  favoring 
the  miner,  by  enabling  him  after 
"gouging"  it  out  with  a  pick,  to  at- 
tack the  solid  vein  from  the  side 
(Raymond).  See  Selvage,  aUo  Flu- 
can. 

8.  (Nova  Scotia)  A  narrow  band 
of  gold-bearing  slate  next  the  vein, 
which  can  be  extracted  by  a  thin, 
long-pointed  stick.  (Lock) 
8.  To  work  a  mine  without  plan  or 
system.  4.  To  contract  the  face  of 
(a  mine  working)  by  neglecting  to 
keep  the  sides  cut  away.    ( S tanda rd ) 

Gouge  slip.  An  oilstone  or  hone  for 
sharpening  gouges  or  chisels  (Gen- 
tury).    See  also  Slip  stone. 

Gouging.  In  placer  mining,  an  oper- 
ation similar  to  ground  sluicing. 
Also  called  Booming.     (Weatherbe) 

Gouging  shot.  A  gripping  shot  or 
opening  shot  used  to  make  the  first 
opening  In  a  straight-room  face,  or 
to  start  a  break  through.  See  Shot 
(Steel) 

Gounoe  ((3om.).  A  frame  made  of 
boards  in  which  small  tin  ore  Is 
washed  In  a  stream  of  water.  A 
strake.     (Pryce) 

Goutwatei  (Forest  of  Dean).  Mine 
water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
HsS.     (Gresley) 
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Ooyemor.  1.  A  device  for  regnilfttijig 
the.  speed  of  an  engine  or  motor 
under  varying  conditions  of  load 
and  pressure.  2.  A  device  for  regu- 
lating the  flow  or  pressure  of  a  fluid, 
as  gas  or  water.     (Standard) 

Oow  (Scot.).  A  blacksmith.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oowan.  Decomposed  granite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oowl  (Derb.).  To  break  down,  as  the 
roof  and  sides  are  said  to  gowl  or 
gowl  out  when  they  fall.    (Gresley) 

Ooyazite.  Perhaps  CasAlioPiOa.9H«0. 
In  small  rounded  grains.  A  yellow- 
ish white  mineral.  From  Brazil 
(Dana) 

Ooyder  and  Laughton  proeeii.  A  flo- 
tation process  (1005)  that  was  a 
variation  of  the  Potter-Delprat  proc- 
ess. It  was  used  at  Broken  Hill, 
N.  S.  W.  (LiddeU) 

Oozzan  (Eng.).    See  Gossan. 

Grab.  An  instrument  for  extricating 
broken  boring  tools  from  a  bore 
hole.     (Gresley) 

Oraban  prooeis.  A  method,  of  obtain- 
ing a1  u  mi  num  from  cryolite.  ( Goesel, 
p.  91.) 

Oraben.  A  depressed  tract  -of  land 
caused  by  faults.     (Webster) 

Grabhooki.  Hooks  used  in  lifting 
blocks  of  stone.  They  are  used  in 
pairs  Connected  with  a  chain,  and 
are  so  constructed  that  the  tension 
of  the  chain  causes  them  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  rock.     (Bowles) 

Grab  iron.    See  Grab. 

Grab  lample.  A  sample  of  ore  or  coal 
taken  at  random,  such  as  may  foe  ob- 
tained by  taking  small  amounts  at 
different  places  on  a  car  or  pile  of 
ore  or  coal. 

Graoe  o'  God  (Eng.).  An  accidental 
discovery  of  a  vein  of  ore.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

Grada  (Sp.).  A  single  stope;  O.  iiu 
vertida^  an  overhand  stope;  O.  de- 
recha,  an  underhand  stope.    (Halse) 

Gradation.  In  geology,  the  bringing  of 
a  surface  or  a  stream  bed  to  grade, 
through  erosion,  transportation,  and 
deposition  by  running  water.  (La 
Forge).  See  Aggradation  and  Deg- 
radation. 

Grade.  1.  The  amount  of  fall  or  in- 
clination in  ditches,  flumes,  roads, 
etc.  8.  To  prepare  a  roadway  of 
more    uniform    slope.    S.  A    filling 


made    in    improving    a    roadway. 
(Steel) 

4.  An  ore  which  carries  a  great  or 
comparatively  small  amount  of  valu- 
able metal  is  called  respectively  a 
high-  or  low-grade  ore.  6.  The  de- 
gree of  strength  of  a  high  explosive 
Those  above  40  per  cent  nitroglyc- 
erin are  arbitrarily  designated  as 
high-grade  and  those  below  40  ^>er 
cent  strength  as  low-grade  dyna- 
mites. (Du  Pont) 
6.  In  geology,  that  slope  of  the  bed  of 
a  stream,  or  of  a  surface  over  which 
water  flows,  upon  which  the  current 
can  just  transport  its  load,  without 
either  eroding  or  depositing.  (La 
Forge) 

Graded.  In  geology,  brought  to  o> 
established  at  grade,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  running  water  carrying  a 
load  of  sediment,  by  eroding  or  de- 
grading at  some  places  and  deposit- 
ing or  aggrading  in  other  places. 
(La  Forge) 

Grader.  One  who  or  that  which 
grades;  a  person,  implement,  or  ap- 
paratus employed  in  grading  streets, 
etc.,  as,  a  road-grader.     (Standard) 

Gradient  1.  Rising  or  descending  by 
regular  degrees  of  Inclination.  %  A 
part  of  a  road  which  slopes  upward 
or  downward ;  a  grade.  3.  The  rate 
of  Increase  or  decrease  of  a  variable 
magnitude,  or  the  curve  that  repre- 
sents it     (Webster) 

Gradienter.  A  surveyor's  Instrument, 
consisting  of  a  small  telescope 
mounted  on  a  tripod  and  fitted  with 
a  spirit  level  and  a  graduated  vertl* 
cal  arc,  used  for  determining  grades, 
etc.  Galled  also  Grading  instni- 
ment  Sometimes  spelled  Oradi- 
entor.     (Standard) 

Gradient  poit.  A  post  or  stake  Indi- 
cating by  its  height  or  by  marks  on 
it  the  grade  of  a  railroad,  highway, 
or  embankment,  etc.,  at  that  spot 
(Webster).    A  grade  stake. 

Grading  teit    See  Screen  analysis. 

Grade  (Mex.).    Degree.     (Dwight) 

Graduador  (Mex.).  A  manometer,  or 
blast  gage.     (Dwight) 

Graduated  tile.  Roofing  tile  for  cover- 
ing curved  surfaces,  such  as  a  round 
tower,  circular  bays,  and  other  cir- 
cular roofs.     (Ries) 

Graduation.  The  method  or  system  of 
dividing  a  graduated  scale;  also, 
one  of  the  equal  divisions  or  one  of 
the  dividing  lines  in  such  a  scale. 
(Standard) 
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flmduator.  1.  An  apparatus  for  efvapo- 
rating  a  liqnld  by  causing  it  to  flow 
over  large  surfaces  wliile  exposed  to 
a  current  of  nir.  S.  A  dividing  en- 
gine    (Standard) 

GraAto  (Italy).  In  ceramics,  pottery 
decorated  with  scratches  or  scorings. 
Also  called  Graffito  wnra  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oraflto  (Sp.)-  Graphite;  plumbago. 
(Ualse) 

Oraftfag  spade  (Eng.).  A  long  nar- 
row spade  for  digging  clay.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Grafting  tooL  A  very  strong  curved 
spade  used  in  ditch  digging.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Grahamite.  A  hydrocart>on  resem- 
bling albertite  in  its  Jet-black  lus- 
ter. Is  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide 
and  chloroform  but  not  in  alcohol, 
and  is  fusible.  Occurs  in  veinlike 
masses.  Specific  gravity  1.145.  Has 
conchoidal  fracture  and  is  brittle. 
(U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.) 

GralL  Gravel  or  sand;  anything  in 
fine  particles.    (Standard) 

Grain.  1.  A  second  direction  of  split- 
ting, less  pronounced  *  than  the  rift 
and  usually  at  right  angles  to  it. 
(Bowles) 

2.  (EiDg.)  Of  coal,  the  lines  of  struc- 
ture or  parting  parallel  with  the 
main  gangways  and  hence  crossing 
the  breasts.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  unit  of  weight  equal  to  0.0648 
part  of  a  gram,  0.000143  part  of  an 
avoirdupois  pound,  and  0.04107  part 
of  a  pennyweight  A  grain  of  fine 
gold  has  a  value  of  4.306  cents  or 
2.125  pence.  (Lindgren,  p.  20) 
i.  In  petrology,  that  factor  of  the 
texture  of  a  rock  composed  of  dis- 
tinct particles  or  crystals  which  de- 
pends upon  their  absolute  i^ize.  (La 
Forge) 

Grain  gold.  Gold  that  has  become 
granular  in  the  process  of  heating. 
(Standard) 

Grain  tin.  1.  (Ckim.)  Crystalline  tin 
ore  (Raymond).  Oxide  of  tin  in 
the  form  •  of  grains  or  pebbles. 
(Hunt) 

2.  The  purest  and  finest  white  tin, 
smelted  with  charcoal.     (Century) 

Qralth;  Grathe..  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  To 
replace,  repair,  dress,  or  put  In  or- 
der (Gresley).  Prc^ably  a  varia- 
tion of  grade.  ' 


2.  (Scot)  A  miner's  tools;  horse 
harness.  (Barrowman)  - 
Gram;  Gramme.  A  unit  of  weight  in 
the  metric  system  equal  to  15.482 
grains,  0.643  pennyweight  0.03215 
ti'oy  ounce,  0.035274  avoirdupois 
ounce,  and  has  a  fine  gold  value  of 
66.45  cents  or  2.73275  shillinga 
(Lindgren,  p.  20) 

Gram-centimeter.  A  unit  of  work ;  the 
work  done  in  raising  the  weight  of 
one  gram  vertically  one  centimeter ; 
081  ergs.     (Standard) 

Gram-degree.  Same  as  Calory  (Stand- 
ard).   See  Calorie. 

Grammatite.  Same  as  Tremolite. 
(Standard) 

Grampni  (U.  S.).  The  tongs  with 
which  bloomery  loups  and  billets 
are  handled.     (Raymond) 

Granada  (Sp.).    Garnet    (Halse) 

Granalla  (Sp.).  Grains  of  metal;  fil- 
ings; grains  of  melted  gold  found 
in  Indian  graves.  *  (Halse) 

Granate.  1.  (Sp.)  Garnet;  a  syno- 
nym for  Granada.  2.  (Mex.)  Crys- 
tallized cinnabar.    (Halse) 

Graneeo  (Sp.).  The  operation  of 
crushing  ore.     (Halse) 

Granif orm.  Formed  like  a  grain ;  com- 
posed of  grains  or  granules.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Granite.  1.  A  granular  igneous  rock 
composed  essentially  of  quarts,  or- 
thoclase  or  microcline,  and  mica. 
(Commonly  a  part  of  the  feldspar  is 
plagioclase.  The  mica  may  be  either 
biotite  or  muscovite  or  both.  Horn- 
blende is  a  common,  and  auglte 
an  uncommon,  component.  Apatite, 
zircon,  and  magnetite  are  always 
present,  generally  as  very  small  in- 
dividuals. Commercially,  almost  all 
compact  igneous  rocks  are  called 
granite  as  distinguished  from  slate, 
sandstone,  and  marble.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Granite  family.  The  group  of  crystal- 
line, homogeneous  or  non-foliated 
rocks  resembling  granite,  such  as 
syenite,  quartz  -  syenite,  granitite, 
and  all  varieties  of  granite  Itself. 
(Roy.  C!om.) 

Granltelle.  A  granite  with  compara- 
tively little  mica,  so  that  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar; binary  granite.  It  has  been 
also  used  by  R.  D.  Irving  for  augite- 
granite.     (Kemp) 
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Ontalte-porphyry.  Practically  a 
quartz  -  porpl^rry  with  a  coarsely 
crystalline  groundmass  and  pr^N>n- 
deratlng  phenocrysts.  The  chief 
phenocrysts  are,  however,  feldspar. 
(Kemp) 

Oranlte  ware.  1.  A  fine,  y^y  hard  pot- 
tery resembling  ironstone  china.  S. 
Pottery  having  a  variegated  surface 
resembling  or  suggesting  the  mark- 
ings of  granite.  (Standard) 
S.  A  kind  of  ironware,  coated  with 
an  enamel  suggesting  granite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Oranitlo.  Characteristic  of,  composed 
of,  pertaining*  to,  or  resembling 
granite.     (La  Forge) 

Ghranitieoline.  Growing  upon  or  at- 
tached to  granite,  as  lichens.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Oranitifloatioa.  The  act  of  fprming 
into  granite,  or  the  state  or  iMOcess 
of  being  formed  into  granite.  (Cen- 
tury) 

araaitite.  Biotltic  granite.  It  is  much 
t^e  commonest  of  the  granites. 
(Kemp) 

Oranito  (Sp.).    Granite.    (Halse) 

Granitoid.  A  textural  term  to  de- 
scribe those  igneous  rocks  which  are 
entirely  composed  of  recognizable 
minerals  of  approximately  the  same 
size.  It  was  suggested  by  granite, 
the  most  familiar  of  the  rocks  which 
show  this  characteristic  In  the 
granitoid  texture  each  kind  of  min- 
eral appears  in  but  one  generation, 
and  like  individuals  seldom  have 
crystal  boundaries  (Kemp).  See 
aUo  Granular.' 

0rano  (Sp.).  A  grain;  (?.  de  oro,  a 
grain  of  gold.    (Halse) 

Qraaodiorite.  A  term  which  has  been 
given  special  currency  by  the  usage 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and 
which  is  employed  for  the  interme- 
dite  rocks  between  granites  and 
quartz-diorites.  It  is  a  contraction 
for  grnnlte-diorite  and  is  a  very  use- 
ful rock  name.  Compare  Adamelllte. 
(Kemp) 

Oranollth.  An  artificial  stone  of 
crushed  granite  and  cement  used  for 
paving.     ( Webster ) 

Oranophyre.  A  descriptive  term  used 
in  .connection  with  microscopic 
study  to  describe  those  groundmasses* 
in  quartz-porphyries  and  microgran- 
ites  in  which  the  quartz  and  feld- 
spar  crystals   have   simultaneously 


crystallized  so  as  to  mutually  pene- 
trate each  other.  Micropegmatitic 
is  synonymous  (Kemp).  The  term 
is  but  little  used. 

Qranophyrie.  In  petrology,  porphyrltic 
with  a  granular  groundmass.  (La 
Forge) 

Grant  (Bng.).  A  tract  of  land  leased 
or  cedeii  for  mining  purposes. 
(Pryce) 

Graaular.  Composed  of  approximately 
equal  grains,  either  cryBtalline  in 
outline  or  rounded  by  attrition ;  Bge- 
cifically,  in  igneous  rocks,  composed 
of  grains  of  constituent  minerals, 
each  of  which  has  been  formed  in 
but  one  definite  stage  of  the  crystal- 
lization.    (Standard) 

Graaular  quarts.  Same  as  Quartsite. 
(Dana) 

Granulate.  To  form  into  grains  or 
small  particles,  as  gunpowder,  zinc, 
etc     (Standard) 

Granulated.  In  ceramics,  stippled 
with  a  brush  in  imitation  of  gran- 
ules ;  spotted ;.  mottled.     (Stan<Uird) 

Granulated  iteel.  Steel  made  from  pig 
iron  by  a  process  in  which  the  first 
step  is  the  granulation  of  the  iron. 
(Standard) 

Granulating  maehine.  1.  A  device  for 
reducing  metal  in  a  liquid  form  to 
fine  grain.  In  a  common  method  the 
hot  metal  is  dropped  on  the  face  of 
a  rapidly  revolving  disk,  which  scat- 
ters it  centrifugally  in  minute  par- 
ti<des.  9.  An  apparatus  for  reducing 
a  powder  cake  to  gunpowder. 
(Standard) 

Granulation.  1.  The  state  or  process 
of  being  formed  into  grains  or  small 
particles.  From  Latin  granum^  a 
grain  (Rickard).  A  term  used  In 
metallurgy. 

9.  The  process  of  separating  into 
various  sizes  the  particles  of  blast- 
ing powder.     (Du  Pont) 

Grannie.  A  little  grain ;  a  small  par- 
ticle.    (Webster) 

Granulite.  Properly  speaking,  a  moder- 
ately fine-grained  metamorphic  rock 
composed  chiefly  of  quastz  and  feld- 
spar, but  commonly  containing  sozoe 
garnet  (La  Forge).  Sometimes  the 
name  is  less  correctly  used  for  mus- 
covite  granite,  or  for  granites  con- 
taining little  else  than  quartz  and 
feldspar  (Kemp).  Compare  White- 
stone,  2. 
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Ch^aamlttle.  In  petrology,  chnrncter- 
iatic  of,  composed  of,  pertnininp;  to, 
or  resembling  grannlite.    ( I^  I'^irge) 

OramuL  1.  (Sp.)  In  California 
quicksilver  niinioK,  scoond-gnule  ore 
obtained  in  small  lumps.  (Btand- 
ard) 

2.  (Mex.)  Any  metallic  mineral 
from  the  size  of  rice  to  that  of  hen*s 
eKRS  (Dwight).  Used  in  the  plo- 
ral. 

Graasear  (Mex.).  To  crush  ore  into  a 
fine  powder  by  two  large  stones. 
(Halse) 

Graphie.  In  petrology,  characterized 
by  the  miitual  interpenetrntlon,"  com- 
monly tan  parallel  orientatioB»  of  the 
crystals  of  two  minerals,  especially 
quartz  and  feldspar;  said  of  the 
texture  of  some  igneous  rocka.  (La 
Forge) 

Graphic  gold.  Crystals  of  syWanite 
arranged  regularly  so  as  to  simulate 
symbols  (Standard).  Called  also 
Graphic  tellurium. 

Graphie  graaite.  A  variety  of  binary 
granite  in  which  the  quartz  is  dis- 
XN»ed  in  the  feldspar  in  such  a  way 
that  in  cross  section  it  has  some  re- 
semblance to  Hebrew  and  cuneiform 
writing,  and  from  this  circumstance 
derives  its  name.    (Boy.  Com.) 

Graphte  ore.  Same  as  Sylvanite. 
(Standard) 

Graphic  teUaviam.    £f66  Graphic  gold. 

Graphite.  1.  A  soft,  steel-gray  to 
black,  more  or  less  impure,  native* 
form  of  carbon  (U.  S.  €}eol.  Surv.). 
The  name  of  the  mineral  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  rocks  con- 
taining it,  as  graphite-gneiss,  graph- 
ite-schist, etc  (Kemp) 
g.  Called  also  black  lead  and  plum* 
bago,  because  it  is  used  for  marking, 
althou^  lead  does  not  enter  into  its 
composition. 

Graphltie  earbon.  That  portion  of  the 
carbon  in  iron  or  steel  which  is 
present  as  graphite.     (Raymond) 

GiaplMUta.  Any  qiecies  of  slate  suit* 
able  to  be  written  on.     (Webster) 

Graplta.    See  Grapnel,  2. 

GrapaeL  1.  An  implement  for  remov- 
ing the  cor^  left  by  an  annular  drill 
in  a  bore  hole,  or  for  recovering 
tools,  fragments,  etc,  fallen  into  the 
hole.  (Raymond) 
%  A  small  anchor  with  four  or  five 
fiukes  or  daws:  a  grappling  iron. 
(Webster) 

g.  A  heavy  tongs  used  in  handling 
large  logs,  stones,  etc     (Standard) 


OrappeL    See  Grapnel,  1. 

Grappling  iron.  An  InRtniinont  con- 
sisting of  several  iron  or  fstctO  claws 
for  grappling  and  holding  fast  to 
something.  (Century).  Sec  aUo 
Grapnel,  1. 

Grata  (l^lex.).  Slag  from  smelting 
operations.     (Dwight) 

Giaiero  (Mex.).    Slag  pile.    (Dwight) 

Grail  (Corn.).  The  surface  over  a 
mine.  Bringing  ores  to  grass  is  tak- 
ing  them  out  of  the  mine,  (liay- 
mond) 

Grass  captain  (Eiig.).  An  overseer  of 
the  workmen  above  ground  (l^ryce). 
A  surface  foreman. 

Grass  crop  (Scot).  The  outcrop  of  a 
vein.     (Barrowman) 

Grasshopper  engiae  (Scot).  A  beam 
engine  having  one  end  of  the  beam 
supported  on  a  rocking  fulcrum. 
(Barrowman) 

Grass  roots.  A  miner*8  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  surface  (Itoy.  Com.) 
*Prom  grass  roots  down'  is  from 
the  grass  roots  to  the  bed  rock. 
(Martin  v.  Bagle  Dev.  Co.,  41  Ore- 
gon, p.  456;  09  Pacific  p.  216) 

Grate.  1.  (Com.)  See  Screen,  1,  as 
applied  to  stamps.     (Raymond) 

8.  A  frame,  bed.  or  a  kind  of  basket 
of  iron  bars  for  holding  fuel  while 
burning.     (Webster) 

Grate  bar.  1.  A  bar  forming  part  of 
a  fire  grate.    (Standard) 

9.  One  of  the  bars  forming  a  coarse 
screen  or  grizzley. 

Grate  coal.  Coal  which  will  pass 
through  bars  3i  to  4^  inches  apart 
and  over  2i-inch  round  holes;  also 
called  Broken  coaL  In  Arkansas  the 
bars  are  7  inches  apart  and  the  holes 
3  inches  to  3i  inches  in  diameter. 
(Steel) 

Grate  room.  A  compartment  of  a  glass 
furnace,  with  grated  bottom  for 
holding  the  fire.    (Standard) 

Grate  surface.  The  arte  of  the  sur* 
face  of  the  grate  of  a  steam  boiler, 
or  any  part  of  It.     (Standard) 

Grating.  1.  The  plate  of  perforate<l 
metal,  or  a  wire  sieve,  fixed  in  the 
openings  in  mortar  of  stamp  mills 
(Roy.  Com.).  A  heavy  screen^ 
8.  The  act  of  sorting  ores  by  passing 
them  through  grates.    (Standard) 

Gravel  Small  stones  and  pebbles  or  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  small  stones; 
more  specifically,  fragments  of  rock 
worn  by  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
larger  and  coarser  than  sand.  (U. 
S.  GeoL  Surv.) 
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Gravel  mine.  A  placer  mine;  a  body 
of  sand  or  gravel  containing  par- 
ticles of  gold.  (Skinner)  filee  also 
Gravel  pit. 

Gravel  pit.  A  pit  from  which  gravel 
Is  obtained.    ( Standard ) 

Gravel  plain  (tundra)  plaoen.  Placers 
along  the  coastal  plain  of  Seward 
Peninsula,  Alaska.  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.  Bull.  259.  p.  83) 

Gravel  powder.  Very  coarse  gunpow- 
der.    (Standard) 

Gravel  itone.  A  pebble;  a  calculus. 
(Webster) 

Gravel  wall  (War.;.  The  junction  of 
a  coal  seam  with  overlapping,  or 
unconformable,  rocks.*    (Gresley) 

Grave-wax.    See  Hatchettlte. 

Graveyard  shift.  A  term  used  In  the 
Western  States  for  the  night  shift, 
usually  beginning  at  11  o'clock  p.  m. 
See  Dying  shift ;  .aUo  Dog-watch. 

Gravimeter.  1.  An  Instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  or  acceleration 
of  gravity.  Called  also  Gravity 
meter.  9.  An  Instrument  of  deter- 
mining specific  gravities,  particu- 
larly of  liquids.  See  Hydrometer. 
(Standard) 

Gravimetrie  analysis.  The  quantita- 
tive determination  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  compound  by  weight ;  con- 
trasted with  Volumetric  analysis. 
(Standard) 

Gravitation.    See  Law  of  gravitation. 

Gravity  battery.  In  electricity,  a  two- 
fluid  battery  In  which  the  fluids  are 
separated  by  their  different  specific 
gravities.     ( Standard ) 

Gravity  fault.    See  Fault. 

Gravity  plane.  A  trnniline  laid  at 
such  an  angle  that  full  skips  run- 
ning down  hill  will  pull  up  the  emp- 
ties.    (Power) 

Gravity  railroad.  A  railroad  In  which 
the  cars  descend  by  their  own 
weight;  an  Inclined  railroad. 
(Standard) 

Gravity  lolutioii.  A  solution  used  to 
separate  the  different  mineral  con- 
stituents of  rocks  by  their  specific 
gravities,  as  the  solution  of  mer- 
curic Iodide  in  potassium  iodide  hav- 
ing a  maximum  specific  gravity  of 
8.19.     (Standard) 

Gravity  itamp.  A  stamp,  usually  set 
In  batteries  of  five,  in  which  the 
piston  Is  raised  by  a  cam,  the  stamp 


crushing  the  charge  tn  the  mortar 
by  its  weight,  when  allowed  to  CalL 
(Weed) 

Gray  antimony.    See  Stibnlte. 

Graybaok  (Aiist).  A  local  name  tor 
minor  cleats  that  cross  the  main 
cleat    (Power) 

Graybaad.  A  variety  of  sandstone  for 
sidewalks;  flagstone.     (Standard) 

Gray  beds  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  stratmn 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  shale  and 
sand.    (Power) 

Gray  cobalt    Smaltite. 

Gray  copper.    See  Tetrahedrite. 

Grayheads  (Aust).  Joints  in  the 
rolling  country  of  the  South^n 
Goalfleld  of  N.  S.  W.,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  a 
roll;  these  Joints  are  generally 
coated  with  a  whitish  substance. 
(Power) 

Gray  hematite.    See  Specularlte. 

Gray  iron.  A  cast  iron  coatainlng 
much  graphitic  carbon.    (Standard) 

Gray  manganese.    See  Manganlte. 

Gray  metaL  Shale  of  a  grayish  color. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Gray  ore  (Oom.).  Oopper  glance. 
See  Tetrahedrite.     (Raymond) 

Gray  post  (Eng.).  Sandstone  of  a 
gray  color.     (G.  C.  Greenwell) 

Grays  (Som.).  Hard  siliceous  sand^ 
stone.     (Gresley) 

Gray  ilag.  The  slag  from  the  Flint- 
shire lead  furnace.  It  Is  rich  In 
lead.  x( Raymond) 

Gray's  tester.  An  instrument  used  for 
determining  the  flashing  point  of 
heavy  oils.    (Mltzakls) 

Grayitone.  A  grayish,  or  greenish, 
compact  rock,  composed  of  feldspar 
and  auj?lte  and  allied  to  basalt 
(Webster) 

Graywacke;  Grauwacke.  1.  An  old 
name  of  loose  signlflcatlon,  applied 
to  metamorphosed,  shaly  sandstones 
that  yield  a  tough,  irregularly 
breaking^  rock,  different  from  slate 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  quartzlte 
on  the  other.  The  compoaents  of 
graywacke  may  be  largely  bits  of 
rocks,  rnther  than  fragments  of  min- 
erals.    (Kemp) 

2.  A  variety  of  sandstone  containing 
abundant  grains  of  blotlte,  horn- 
blende, magnetite,  etc.     (La  Forge) 
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w  slate.  Micaceous  and 
sandy,  fine-graioed,  slaty,  or  shaly 
rocks:  formerly  so-called.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Chraywether.  Qne  of  numeroos  frag- 
ments or  blocks  of  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  covering  large  tracts 
in  Dors^shlre  and  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, supposed  to  be  remnants  of 
eroded  Tertiary  strata.  Called 
also  Dmidical,  Sarsen,  and  Saracen 
stones.     ( Standard ) 

ArasdB.  1.  <Sp.)  A  fragment  of  ore 
which  does  not  pass  through  a 
screen.  9.  (Venez.)  Pisolitic  brown 
hematite.     (Halse) 

Grease.  1.  Properly  speaking,  this 
term  should  only  be  applied  to  fatty 
or  oily  matter  of  animal  origin ;  but 
mixtures  of  mineral  (41  with  lime- 
and  soda-soaps  constitute  well- 
known  lubricating  greases.  (Bacon) 
8.  Animal  fat  whe;p  soft.  Also  any- 
thing oily  or  unctuous.  From  the 
French  ffraisse.  A  term  used  in  the 
flotation   process.     (Rickard) 

Grease  box.  A  box  containing  fat  or 
grease  to  lubricate  a  bearing.  (Web- 
ster) 

■ 

Grease  pet.  The  third  of  a  series  of 
vats  used  in  tinning  sheet-iron  or 
steel.     (Standard) 

Greaser.     1.    A  person   who   oils   or 
gresses  the  mine  cars.     (Steel) 
S.   An   automatic  apparatus   which 
greases  the  axles  of  skips  as  they 
pass.     (Power) 

S.  A  slang  name  for  a  Mexican  or 
Spanish-American.     (Webster) 

Greasy.  Applied  to  the  luster  of  min- 
erals. Having  the  luster  of  oily 
glass,  as  elaeolite.     (Dana) 

Greasy  bleas  (Scot).  See  Creeshy 
bleaa 

Greasy  gold.  Fine  gold.  (Megraw, 
p.  2) 

Greasy  quarts.    Milk  quartz.    (Power) 

Great  coal  (Scot).  Large  pieces  of 
selected  coal.  In  the  East  of  Scot- 
land, the  coal  was  formerly  divided 
into  four  grades,  great  coal,  chews, 
lime  coal,  and  panwood.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Greave.    A  ditch.    (Standard) 

Greda.  X.  (Sp.)  Fuller's  earth ;  a  soft 
friable  earth  which  absorbs  grease. 
2.  Marl,  chalk.     S.    (Venez.)      Pay 

•  gravel;  alluvial  gold.  4.  (Ckilpm.) 
A  carboniferous  schist  containing 
nodular  pieces  of  iron  ore.    (Halse) 


Grede  (Venes.)  A  yellow  Iron-stained 
clay.     (Duryee) 

Greek  (Scot).  Grit;  the  texture  of  a 
hard  rock;  coarse  sandstone.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Greek  masonry.  A  style  of  masonry 
in  which  each  alternate  stone  is  of 
the  full  thickness  of  the  walL 
(Standard) 

Green  oarboaate  of  oopper.  Bee  Mala- 
chite. 

Green  eharge.  A  mixture  of  ingredi- 
ents for  gunpowder  before  the  inti- 
mate mixing  in  the  Incorporating 
mllL     (Webster) 

Green  oianabar.  A  green  pigment  con- 
sisting of  the  fired  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  zinc    (Webster) 

Green  eoal  (Aust).  Freshly  mined 
coal.    (Power) 

Green  eopperas;  Green  vitriol.  The 
mineral  melanterite,  a  hydrous  fer^ 
reus  suliAate,  FeSO«+7HaO. 

Green  earth.  1.  Glauconite,  found  In 
cavities  of  amygdaloids  and  other 
eruptive  rocks,  and  used  as  a  pig- 
ment by  artists.  (Webster) 
S.  Chlorite;  a  variety  of  talc 
(Humble) 

Green  feldspar.  A  synonym  for  Ama- 
zon stone;  mlcrocline.    ((Chester) 

Green  hole.  A  furnace  tap  hole  In 
which  clay  is  not  properly  set  and 
through  which  the  drill  may  break 
and  let  iron  out  unexpectedly.  (Will- 
cox) 

Greenhouse.  In  ceramics,  a  moder- 
ately warmed  building  for  partly 
drying  green  pottery.     (Standard) 

Green  iron  ore.  The  mineral  dufren- 
ite;  aproximately,  FeP04.Fe(0H)a. 
(Dana) 

Green  lead  ore.   ^ee  Pyromorphite. 

Green  marble.  A  commercial  term  for 
serpentine. 

Green  mineral.  Green  carbonate  of 
copper;  malachite.     (Standard) 

Green  ocher.  A  yellow  ocher  mixed 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Greenockite.  Cadmium  sulphide,  (MS. 
Contains  77.7  per  cent  cadmium. 
Greenockite  occurs  as  a  secondary 
mineral  in  zinc  deposits  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States^  but  not 
as  a  commercial  deposit  at  any 
place.  The  majority  of  sphalerite 
deiiosits  are  cadpalferous,  and  cad- 
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mluDi  in  commercial  quantity  is  ob- 
tained as  a  by-procluct  in  smelting 
these  ores  at. certain  planta  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Sury.)  '  See  Furnace  cadmium. 

Green  oil.  In  the  Scottish  sbale^il  in- 
dustry, the  once-run  crude  oil  after 
chemical  treatment.  It  is  distilled 
in  the  first-stage  oil  stills  and  is 
fractioned  into  naphtha,  light  oil, 
heavy  oil,  and  heavy  oil  and  wax. 
(Bacon) 

Green  roof.  A  miner's  term  for  a  roof 
which  has  not  broken  down  or  shows 
no  sign  of  takir.g  weight  (Gres- 
ley) 

Greenroom.  A  chamber  for  the  recep- 
tion of  unburned  and  undried  pot- 
tery.    (Standard) 

Greensand.  Sedimentary  deposit  con- 
sisting/when  pure,  of  grains  of  glau- 
conite,  which  have  a  dark  greenish 
color.     (Webster) 

Green  sand.  A  highly  siliceous  sand 
containing  a  little  magnesia  and 
alumina,  mixed  with  about  one- 
twelfth  its  bulk  of  powdered  coal  or 
charcoal,  used  when  dampened  for 
making  molds;  distinguished  from 
dry  sand  (Webster).  An  unburned 
molding  sand. 

Greensand  bedi.  In  general,  any  Cre- 
taceous or  Tertiary  bed  contain- 
ing a  green  iron-potassium  silicate; 
specifically,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
England,  whether  containing  the 
green  fiillcate  or  not    (Standard) 

Greensaad  marl.  Sand  or  marl  con- 
taining glauconlte  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.).    Bee  Greensand;  Marl. 

Greensaad  of  Pern.  An  early  synonym 
for  Atacamite,  because  found  tliere 
in  the  form  of  sand.     (Chester) 

Greenstone.  An  old  field  name  for 
those  compact,  Igneous  rocks  that 
have  developed  enough  chlorite  in 
alteration  to  give  them  a  green  cast 
They  are  mostly  diabases  and  dio- 
rttes.  Greenstone  is  partially  syn- 
oiiymous  with  trap.  It  is  often  used 
as  a  prefix  to  other  rock  names 
(Kemp).  The  term  is  used  fre- 
quently when  no  accurate  determi- 
nation is  possible. 

Green  tar.    Barbados  petroleum.    (Ba- 
con) 
Green  verditer.    See  Verditer,  2  and  3. 

Green  vitriol.  Ferrous  solphate;  cop- 
peras, melanterite.  Called  also 
Martial  vitriol.     (SUndard) 


Green  ware.  Damp,  recently  made, 
unburned  pottery,  requiring  to  be 
dried  before  burning  or  baking. 
(Standard) 

Grelllade  (Fr.).  Iron  ore  in  coarse 
powder,  mixed  with  charcoal  dust 
for  reduction  by  the  Catalan  proc- 
(Webster) 


Grelsea.  A  granitoid  but  often  some- 
wbat  cellular  rock,  composed  of 
quarts  and  maacovite  or  some  re- 
lated mica,  rich  in  fluorine.  It  is 
the  characteristic  mother  rock  of  the 
ore  of  tin,  caaslterite,  and  is  in 
most  cases  a  result  of  the  contact 
action  of  granite  and  its  evolved 
mineralizers.     (Kemp) 

Grefta  (Mex.).  Undressed  ore. 
(Dwight) 

Grenate.  Garnet  (Standard).  Also 
spelled  Grenat 

Grdi  (Fr.).  i;  Grit  9.  Sandstone. 
8.  Stoneware.     (Standard) 

Grdi  e^rame;  Grdi  de  FUndrei  (Fr.). 
A  fine  German  stoneware,  usually 
with  a  salt  glaze,  not  made  specially 
in  Blafiders,  but  in  <3obIentx  and 
Cologne.     (Standard) 

Greve.  A  ditch  or  trench.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Grewt  An  earth  of  different  color 
from  that  of  the  main  deposit  found 
in  searching  for  mines  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  (Standard).  Also  spelled 
Greut  A  variation  of  groot  mean- 
ing soil. 

Grey  wethers  (Eng. ) .    See  Graywether. 

Grid.    1.  A  grated  opening.    S.  A  sec- 
tion of  electrical  resistance,  usually 
made   of   cast    iron.     (C.    and   M. 
M.  P.) 
S.  A    wire-bottomed    mining   sieve. 

4.  A  battery  plate  somewhat  like  a 
grating;  specifically,  a  zinc  plate  in 
a  primary  battery,  or  a  lead  plate, 
either  peiforated  or  furnished  with 
depressions,  for  retaining  the  ac- 
tive material  in  a  storage  battery. 
(Standard) 

Gildaw  (So.  Wales).  Poll^  frames  or 
head  gear.     (Greeley) 

Griddle;  Riddle.  1.  (Com.)  A 
miner's  sieve  to  separate  ore  from 
halvans.     (Raymond) 

5.  To   screen   ore  with    a    griddle 

(Webster) 

Gridiron  twlaniay.  Bee  Groeaad  twi9- 
ning. 
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Qrldlron  .valve.  A  slide  valve  having 
many  portu  corresponding  to  ports 
in  the  seat     (Standard) 

Orleta  (Mez.).  A  crevice;  fissure. 
(Dwlght) 

0rleve.  1*  (Scot)  A  weigher;  a  pit- 
headman;  a  hill  salesman.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

9.  A  manager;  an  overseer.     (Web- 
ster) 

CMiT  (Bng.).  A  steep,  rocky  glen. 
(SUndard) 

0ilflA  roller  milL  A  centrifugal  mill, 
like  the  Huntington,  except  there  is 
one    roller    only.     See  -Huntington 

.  milL     (Liddell) 

OriUo  furnace.  A  mechanically  -  fed 
muffle  furnace.     (Ingalls,  p.  130) 

CMaet  (So.  Wales).    See  Bell  mold. 

CMnd.  1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder  by 
friction  as  in  a  mill.  S.  To  polish 
or  sharpen  by  friction.    ( Webster ) 

Grinder.  One  who  or  that  which 
grinds^  as  an  emery  wheel  for  grind- 
ing tools,  a  machine  for  crushing 
ore,  etc.     (Webster) 

Orindert '  asthma,  rot,  or  phthisis.  Dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  consequent  upon 
inhaling  the  metallic  dust  produced 
in  grinding  metals.     (Standard) 

Grinding  bed.  A  machine  for  grind- 
ing stone  slabs,  consisting  of  a  later- 
ally moving  table  on  which  the  slab 
is  placed,  and  a  heavy  rotating  iron 
<ttsk,  whose  lower  surface  abrades 
or  polishes  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stone.     (Standard) 

Grindinir  heneh.  A  stone  slab  on  which 
to  fasten  by  piaster  of  Paris,  in  a 
level  position,  a  plate  of  glass  the 
upper  surface  of  whidi  is  to  be 
ground  or  polished.     (Standard) 

Grinding  lathe.  A  lathe  of  special 
construction  in  which  the  work  re- 
volves on  dead  centers  while  acted 
on  by  an  emery  wheel.    (Standard) 

Grinding  plate.  1.  A  piece  of  steel  or 
iron  by  the  medium  of  which  ore  is 
ground  against  another  hard  sur- 
face.    (Rickard) 

9.  A  heavy  cast  iron  disk  rotating 
on  a  vertical  axis,  used  to  grind  or 
polish  plate  glass. .  (Standard) 

Grindiag  slip.  A  free-cutting  oilstone 
or  whetstone;  a  hone.     (Standard) 

Grinding  vat  A  mill  for  grinding 
flints  or  day  used  in  mnking  porce- 
lain. It  is  a  form  of  the  arrastre. 
(Century) 


Grindlet     A    little   ditch .  or    drain. 
(Standard) 

Grindstone.  1.  A  tough  sandstone  of 
fine  and  even  grain,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  quartz,  mostly  in  angular 
grains.  It  must  have  sufficient  ce- 
menting material  to  hold  the  grains 
together  but  not  enough  to  fill  the 
pores  and  cause  the  surface  to  wear 
smooth.  (U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.) 
S.  A  large  circular  stone  made 
from  sandstone  and  used  quite  ex- 
tensively for  the  sharpening  of  many 
different  tools  >ind  instruments. 
(Pike) 

Grindstone  grit  A  kind  of  grittty  rock 
from  which  grindstones  are  made. 
(SUndard) 

Gringo.  In  Spanish  America,  any  one 
of  English  blood  or  speech:  a  con- 
temptuous epithet     (Standard) 

Grlotte  marble.  A  French  marble  of 
a  beautiful  red  color  and  often  varl- 
gated  witti  small  dashes  of  purple 
and  spots  or  streaks  of  white,  as 
in  the  variety  locally  known  as 
griotte  oeil  de  perdrix  from  the 
French  Pyrenees*.     (Merrill) 

Grip.  1.  A  small,  narrow  cavity. 
(Raymond) 

S.  To  turn  into  the  side  of  a  work- 
ing place.  (Steel) 
S.  A  notch  cut  into  the  side  of  a 
mass  of  stone,  into  which  a  wedge 
may  be  driven  to  separate  the  mass 
(Bowles).  Also  called  Side  shear. 
.  4.  (Scot)  A  pick.  (Barrowman) 
9.  An  apparatus  attached  to  a  car 
for  clutching  a  traction  cable.  6. 
A  gripsack  or  valise.  (Webster) 
7.  (Bug.).  To  dig  trenches  or 
drains  in.  8.  A  grappling  tool  for 
drawing  up  well-boring  rod^- 
(Standard) 

Gzlpe.  A  strap  brake  or  ribbon  brake 
on  hoisting  apparatus.     (Standard) 

Griper  (Eng.).  A  Thames  coal-barge 
or  collier.     (Standard) 

Grlpper.  A  daw  of  a  submarine 
dredger.     (Standard) 

Gripping  shot  A  shot  so  placed  that 
the  point  or  inner  end  of  the  hole 
is  considerably  farther  from  the  face 
of  the  coal  to  be  broken  than  is  the 
heel  or  outer  end  of  the  hole.  See 
al$o  Shot 

Grip  wheel.  A  wheel,  the  periphery  of 
which  is  fitted  with  a  series  of  tog- 
gle-jointed, cast-steel  jaws  that  grip 
the  rope  automatically.    (0.  M.  P.) 
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Orison  iitone.  A  gray  freestone. 
(Webster) 

Orliou   (Fr.).     Fire  damp. 

Orist  (So.  Wales).  A  black,  coaly 
stratum,  Indicating  a  probable  bed 
of  coal  not  far  off.    (Gresley) 

Orist  (Sp.).    Fire  damp.     (Lucas) 

Grit.  1.  In  petrology,  a  sandstone 
composed  of  coarse,  angular  grains 
and  very  small  pebbles.     (La  Forge) 

8.  An  artificial  stone  for  sharpening 
tools.  Standard  grades  are  -coarse, 
medium,  and  fine.  Coarse  stones 
cut  very  rapidly,  but  leave  a  rough 
edge.  Medium  stones  do  not  cut 
as  fast  as  coarse  stones  but  leave  a 
smoother  edge.  Fine  stones  are  still 
slower  cutting,  but  are  useful  where 
extremely  fine  edges  are  desired. 
(Pike) 

3.  Rough,  hard  particles;  sand  or 
gravel.  4.  Degree  of  hardness  with 
openness  of  texture  or  composition; 
allied  to  buhrst<me  and  the  like. 
(Standard) 

Gxlule.  1.  (Eng.)  Inferior  coal  with 
an  admixture  of- iron  pyrite.  (Ores- 
ley) 

9.  A  second-rate  brick,  underbumt, 
gray  in  color,  and  deficient  in 
strength.     ( Webster ) 

GrUzly.  1.  (Gal.)  An  iron  grating 
that  catches  the  larger  stones  pass- 
ing through  the  sluices  and  throws 
them  aside.  (Hanks) 
2.  A  grating  of  iron  or  steel  bara 
for  screening  ore,  etc.  (Webster) 
S.  G^ard  rails  or  covering  to  pro- 
tect chutes,  manways,  winzes,  etc., 
in  mines.  (Montana  Stat,  Laws, 
1911,  Sec.  8) 

Grog.  Ground  up  pieces  of  burned 
clay  or  brick,  added  to  the  raw  clay 
mixture  for  the  purpose  of  decreas- 
ing the  shrinkage  and  density  of 
the  burned  ware.     (Rles) 

Groin  (Eng.).  A  structure  of  piling, 
sometimes  with  a  stone  apron  at 
the  end,  to  accumulate  sand  and 
shingle  on  a  beach,  and  to  act  as  a 
breakwater.     (Standard) 

Grdndal  magnetlo  separator.  A  device 
utilizing  a  magnetic  field  for  the 
concentration  of  certain  magnetic 
ores.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  re- 
volving cylinder  made  up  of  rings 
of  cast  iron  with  the  spaces  be- 
tween containing  the  wires  for  the 
electric  current  Bach  ring  is  so 
magnetized  as  to  be  a  little  stronger  * 


than  the  one  above.  There  Is  an- 
other cylinder  of  wood  studded  with 
soft  wrought-iron  pegs,  a  ring  of 
pegs  being  opposite  each  cast-iron 
ring.  The  magnetic  portion  of  the 
ore  (usually  crushed  below  12 
mesh)  Is  carried  around  on  the  cast- 
iron  rings  until  it  gets  near  the 
pegs,  to  which  it  jumps  because  of 
their  induced  magnetism*  It  is  then 
carried  on  these  pegs  out  of  the 
magnetic  field  and  thrown  off. 
(Liddell) 

GrooTe.    1.  (Derh.).    The  place  where 
a   miner   is   working.    Bftiners    are 
(1747)  called  groovers.     (Hooson) 
9.  A  mine,  from  the  (German  Oruhe. 
(Raymond) 

Groove  fellow  (No.  of  Ifing.).  A  mate 
or    fellow    workman    in    a    mine. 

(Standard) 

Groover  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  miner. 
(Standard) 

Groroilite.  A  nearly  black  earthy 
manganese  or  wad,  streaked  with 
dark-red  markings,  occurring  in 
parts  of  Europe.     (Standard) 

Grorudite.  Br5gger*s  name  for  a  por- 
phyritlc,  dike  rock  from  Grorud, 
near  Chrlstlania,  Norway.  The 
phenocrysts  are  microcline  and  aegi- 
rlte;  the  groundmass  consists  of 
rectangular  orthoclase,  quartz  and 
aegirite.  It  is  a  variety  of  granite 
porphyry.     (Kemp) 

Gros  moroeaax  (Belg.).  CSoaL  in  very 
large  lumps.     (Gresley) 

Gross  ton.  The  long  ton  of  2240 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

Grossnlarite.  Calcium-aluminiiun  gar- 
net 80aO .  AliGs.S  SiOk ;  dnnamon 
stone.     (Dana) 

Grotto.  A  small  cavern  or  a  cavem- 
llke  apartment  or  retreat  natural 
or  artificial;  especially,  a  cavern 
having  some  attractive  features,  as 
beautiful  stalactite  formations,  or 
rock  work.    ( Standard ) 

Gronan  (C!om.).  Gravel,  rough  sand. 
Also  called  Growan.  Hard  grouan 
Is  granite  or  moorstone.  Soft  grauan 
Is  the  same  material  in  a  lax  and 
sandy  state.  Gronan  lode,  any  tin 
lode  which  abounds  with  this  graveL 
(Pryce) 

Groader  (Gom.).  A  mixture  of  grouan 
and  day,  used  for  soouring  wood 
work.     (Pryce) 
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Chrvmmd.  L  (Ctom.)  The  rock  In 
wbldi  a  Teln  is  foand;  alao,  anj 
glTen  portion  of  the  mineral  deposit 
ItaeU.  (BaymoDd) 
S.  In  ^ectrlcity,  a  connection  with 
the  earth.  A  ground  plata  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oroand  air.  Air  incloeed  in  porous 
sorfaoe  soil,  like  surface  molstnre 
or  ground  water.    (Oentury) 

Qroand  hailifl  (Bng.).  An  inspector 
or  snperintend^t  of  a  mine.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Ihreund  block;  Oreund  eiab  (Bng.), 
A  species  of  capstan  used  for  lower- 
ing the  sinking  pnmpsL    (Oresl^) 

Chroaad  eiroait.  An  tiectric  circuit 
completed  by  the  ground;  an  earth 
circuit    (Standard) 

Oroand  seal;  Oreaadt  (Scot).  The 
bottom  of  a  coal  seam.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Offoaad  eiab.   See  Ground  blodL 

Oroand  deteelor.  A  device,  as  in  a  cen- 
tral power  station*  to  indicate  where 
a  ground  connection,  entailing  loss 
of  electricity,  has  taken  place. 
(Standard) 

Qromided  elreait  A  circuit  that  is 
permanently  grounded  at  one  or 
more  points.    (H.  H.  (Bark) 

tooaad  hog.    Bet  Bameiy. 

flroaad  lee.  Ice  which  sometimes 
forms  on  the  bottom  of  either  run- 
ning <Nr  still  waters.  It  often  has 
■tone  and  mud  attached  to  its  bot- 
tom (Webster).  Also  called  Anchor 
Ice. 

Uroaadiag.    1.  fifee  Ground,  2. 

ft.  In  marble-working,  the  act  or 
process  of  polishing  marble  with 
emery.  t..  Bee  Ground-laying. 
(Standard) 

0roaBd  laying.  In  ceramics,  the 
process  of  applying  a  coat  of  boiled 
oil  to  porcelain  ware,  to  receive  the 
colored  enamel ;  bossing ;  grounding. 
(Standard) 

0roandauuL  A  man  employed  to  work 
on  the  ground,  as  in  digging  or  ex- 
cavating.   (Webster) 

SroandBiati.  The  relatively  finely 
crystalline,  or  glassy,  portion  of  a 
pori^yritic  rock  as  contrasted  with 
lUi  phenocrysts.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  hasU,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  latter.    (Kemp) 
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Chrouad  ■Mraine.  In  geology,  the  Iz^ 
regnlar  sheet  of  till  d^wsited  partly 
beneath  the  advancing  glacier  and 
partly  directly  from  the  ice  when  it 
melts  away.    (La  Forge) 

0zoaad  plate.  1.  A  groundsiU.  ft.  A 
bedplate  supporting  railroad  sleep- 
ers or  ties,  t.  In  electricity,  a  metal 
plate  In  the  ground  forzning  the 
earth  connection  of  a  metallic  cir- 
cuit    (Standard) 

Ofoaad  rent  (Bng.).  Bent  paid  for 
the  surface  occupied  by  a  colliery 
plant    (Gresley) 

Oround  retanu  nat  part  of  an  elec- 
tric circuit  as  the  earth,  or  metal- 
lic conductors  intimately  associated 
with  the  earth,  and  which  is  practi- 
cally at  earth  potential  at  all  pointsi 
(H.  H.  COark) 

Oroaad  rope  (Scot).  The  rope  con- 
necting hanging  pumps  to  a  ground 
crab.     (Barrowman) 

Oroaadtd.    Bee  GroundsilL 

OroaadiilL  A  bed  ideoe  or  foundation 
timber  supporting  a  timber  super- 
structure as  a  set  of  mine  timbers. 
A  ground  plate.     (Webster) 

Orouad  daiee.  1.  A  channel  or  trou^ 
In  the  ground  through  which  aurif- 
erous earth  is  sluiced  for  placer 
mining.  %  To  wash  down  a  bank  of 
earth  with  a  stream  of  water. 
(Webster) 

Oroaad  •pears.  Wooden  rods  (one  on 
each  side  (MT  the  pump)  by  wliich 
a  sinking  pump  is  suspended. 
(Gresley) 

Oreaaditoae.  A  foundation;  ground- 
work.    (Webster) 

Oround  water.  The  water  which  per- 
meates, in  an  unbroken  sheet,  the 
rock  masses  of  the  earth,  filling 
their  pores  and  fissures. 

Oroaad-water  dlteharge.  The  return 
of  ground  water  to  the  surface. 
(Melncer) 

Qroand-water  divide.    The  crest  line 
of  a  water  table.    On  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  line  the  water  table 
slopes  in  opposite  directious  (Meln-  • 
ser).    Cemfo/re  Watershed. 

Ground-water  leveL  The  level  below 
which  the  rock  and  subsoil,  down  to 
unknown  depths,  are  full  of  water. 
(Ohamberlin,  vol.  1,  p.  87) 

Oroandwork.  The  foundation  work  of 
a  structure.    (Standard) 
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Group.  1.  In  geology,  commonly  and 
loo8^y«  the  unit  of  stratigraphlc 
clkssiflcation.  9.  Specifically,  (a)  in 
the  usage  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  two  or  more  associated  for- 
mations formerly  regarded  as  one 
but  now  separated  in  some  areas; 
(&)  according  to  the  International 
Geolo^c  Congress,  the  stratigraphlc 
division  of  highest  rank,  coordinate 
with  era.     (La  Forge) 

Orouier.  A  temporary  pile  or  heavy 
iron-fiftiod  pole  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  a  stream  to  hold  a  drill- 
ing or  dredging  boat  or  other  float- 
ing object  in  position.    (Oentury) 

Oroul  1.  A  term  applied  to  the  waste 
material  of  all  sizes  obtained  in 
quarrsring  stone.  *  (Perkins) 
9.  (Eng.)  Thin  mortar  poured  into 
the  interstices  between  stones  and 
bricks.  (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
S.  A  coarse 'kind  of  plaster  or  ce- 
ment, usually  studded  with  small 
stones  after  application,  sometimes 
used  for  coating  walls  of  a  build- 
ing.    (Webster) 

4.  A  thin  cement  mixture  forced 
into  the  crevices  of  a  stratum  or 
strata  to  prevent  ground  water  from 
seeping  or  flowing  into  an  excava- 
tion. Frequently  employed  in  shaft 
sinking  and  bore-hole  drilling. 

Orotiting.  1.  The  process  of  filling  in 
or  finishing  with  grout  S.  The 
grout  thus  filled  in.     (Century) 

Orove;  Groove  (Eng.).  A  drift  or  adit 
driven  into  a  hillside  from  which 
coal  is  worked  (G.  C.  Greenwell). 
See  also  Groove,  1  and  2. 

Growan;  Oroaaa  (Com.).  A  name  ap- 
plied by  miners  to  granite  and 
similar  rocks.  (Ure)  See  aiso 
Grouan. 

Growl  (Mid.).  Coal  pillars  are  Said 
to  growl  when  they  are  undergoing 
a   crushing  weight      (Gresley) 

Grow-on.  Quarrymen's  term  to  desig- 
nate the  place  where  the  sheet  struc- 
ture dies  out  or  the  place  where 
two  sheets  appear  to  grow  onto  one 
another.     ( Perkins ) 

Growth  (Scot).  The  rate  of  entrance 
of  water  into  a  pit  or  mine  working. 
(Barrowman) 

Grose  (Scot).  To  turn  a  chisel  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bore  hole,  by  which 
means  the  borer,  from  a  sense  of 
feeling  and  hearing,  knows  when  a 
change  of  strata  occurs.  (Barrow- 
man) 


Grosiag  iron.    1.  A  steel  tool  fbrraerly 
.  used  for  cutting  glass.    8.  A  bulbous 
tool    for    smoothing    the    soldered 
joints  of  lead  pipe.     (Winter) 

Gmbbin.     See  Gubbin. 

Gmbe  ((3er.).    A  mine.     (Davies) 

Grub  saw.  A  saw  made  tnm  a 
coarsely  notched  blade  ef  soft  iron, 
provided  with  a  wooden  back ;  used, 
with  sand,  for  sawing  stone  by  hand 
power.    ( Standard ) 

Grubstake  (West  U.  S.).  Supplies 
furnished  to  a  prospector  on  promise 
of  a  share  in  his  discoveries.  So 
called  because  the  lender  stakes  or 
risks  the  grub  (food),  etc.,  so  fur- 
nished.    (Webster) 

Gmbitake  ooatract.  An  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  to  locate 
mines  upon  the  public  domain  by 
their  joint  aid,  effort  labor,  or  ex- 
pense, and  each  is  to  acquire  by  vir- 
tue of  the  act  of  location  such  an 
interest  in  the  mine  as  agreed  upon 
In  the  contract  (Marks  v.  Gates, 
2  Alaska,  p.  524^  Cascaden  v.  Dun- 
bar, 2  Alaska,  p.  412;  Berry  v. 
Woodbum,  107  <3alifornia,  p.  504; 
Meylette  v,  Brennon,  20  Colorado,  p. 
242;  Hartney  v,  Gk>sling,  10  Wyo- 
ming, p.  846;  68  Pacific,  1123;  Ell- 
iott V.  Elliott  3  Alaska,  p.  365) 

Gruell  (Irish).    Coal.     (Standard) 

Gr^eio  (Sp.).  Lump  ore.  The  term 
is  in  use  at  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
California.    (Raymond) 

Gmff  (Bng.).  A  name  given  to  an  old 
mine  on  the  Mendip  Hills  (Hunt). 
A  pit  or  shaft 

Granohing  (Aust.).  Shooting-fast,  ie., 
shooting  in  the  solid.    (Power) 

Grundy.  Granulated  pig  iron  used  in 
making  granulated  steel.   (Webster) 

Gruttitane  (Scot).  A  grindstone. 
(Standard) 

Grunter.  A  hooked  rod  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting a  crucible  (Standard).  A 
founder's  term. 

Grupiarai  (Braz.).  Bench  placers  on 
the  slopes  of  hills.     (Halse) 

Gnaca.  1.  (Sp.  Am.)  A  narrow  tun- 
nel or  drift  in  a  hill.  9.  (Peru)  An 
ancient  Indian  grava    (Halse) 

Guadalcazarite  (Sp.).  ^  variety  of 
cinnabar  containing  zinc.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Gaag  (Corn.).  A  place  from  which 
the  ore  has  been  extracted  (Davies). 
A  variation  of  gwag. 
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Gualra  (Peru).  A  wind  farnace  made 
of  day,  used  by  the  Indians  for 
smelting  ores.    (Haise) 

Ouairona  (Peru).  Guard  rails  at 
mouth  of  a  shaft     (D wight) 

Qnaje  (Mex.).  A  gourd  for  dipping 
water.     (Dwight) 

Gaalda  (Peru).  CSialcopyrite.   (Halse) 

Onaldra  (Mex.).  Long  and  stout  beam, 
generally  sustaining  other  beams,  or 
a  hea^y  weight     (Dwight) 

Oaaao.  A  substance  found  in  great 
abundance  on  some  coasts  or  islands 
frequented  by  sea  fowls  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  their  excrement  It 
is  rich  In  phosphates  and  nitrogen- 
ous matter.    ( Webster ) 

Quatuero  (CDoIoul).  One  who  searches 
for  treasure  in  Indian  graves,  or 
ffuaca$.     (Halse) 

Goaraehe  (Peru).  1.  Oyertlme  work, 
gei^erally  at  night'  ft.  A  sandal. 
(Dwight) 

Quaraefi  (Sp.  Am.).  Basalt;  diorite. 
(Lucas) 

Guard.  1.  A  support  in  front  of  a  roll- 
train  to  guide  the  bar  into  the 
groove,  sometimes  called  a  side- 
guide.  (Raymond) 
ft.  Any  fixture  or  attachment  de- 
signed to  protect  against  injury.  S. 
To  protect  from  danger;  to  keep  in 
safety;  to  defend.    (Webster) 

Ouarda.  1.  (Sp.)  A  thin  parting  be- 
tween a  lode  and  the  wall  rock. 
(Davies) 

8.  (Mex.)      Immediately     adjacent 
country  rock.  S.  A  guard.    (Dwight) 

flvardaflerroi  (Mex.).  A  tooolman. 
(Dwight) 

Oaardaraya  (Mex.).  1.  Landmark; 
monument  S.  The  end  and  side 
lines  of  a  mining  claim  (Dwight). 
S.  A  surveyor's  mark  used  under- 
ground for  measuring  work. 
(Halse) 

Cluardatiro  (Max.).  Person  Issuing 
mining  supplies  to  the  miners. 
(Dwight) 

Qnard  plate.  A  plate  In  front  of  an 
iron  furnace,  covering  the  tap  hole 
through  which  the  slag  is  drawn 
out     (Standard) 

Guard  rail.  An  additional  rail  placed 
beside  the  rail  in  service,  to  compel 
the  flange  of  the  wheels  to  run  close 
to  the  latter  in  crossing  over  frog 
points  or  entering  switches.  (Cen- 
tury) 


Gaayaqaillite.  A  pale  yellow,  amorph- 
ous, nonresinous,  oxygenated  hydro- 
carbon, from  near  Guayaquil,  South 
America;  it  has  the  spedflc  gravity 
1.002,  begixis  to  fuse  at  70*  C,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohoL    (Bacon) 

Gabbln  (Eng.).  An  argillaceous  Inm 
ore,  found  in  Staffordshire,  Bns^and 
(Standard).  Sometimes  spelled 
Grubbin. 

Gudgeoa.  1.  An  Iron  pin  to  fasten  to- 
gether blocks  of  stone.  (Webster) 
ft.  (Eng.)  A  bit  of  wood  used  for 
roofing  a  mine.  (Bainbrldge) 
S.  The  bearing  of  a  shaft  especially 
when  made  of  a  separate  piece.  4. 
A  metallic  Journal  set  into  the  end 
of  a  wooden  shaft.     (Standard) 

Gtledalei  (Mex.).  Irregular  contact 
veins  of  copper  ore  occurring  in 
porphyry.     (Halse) 

Guealette  (Fr.).  In  glass  making,  the 
back  door  of  an  annealing  oven. 
(Standard) 

Gag  (Som.).  A  self-acting  Inclined 
plane  undergroimd ;  sometimes 
called  a  Dip  incline.    (Qresley) 

Guhr.    See  Keiselguhr. 

Gahr  dyaamite.  An  explosive  pre- 
pared by  usually  mixing  three  parts 
nitroglycerin  and  one  part  klesel- 
guhr.  Other  pri^portlons  may  be 
used.    (Brunswig,  p.  296) 

Gala  (Sp.).  1.  Indications  (of  a  vetn 
or  pay  streak,  or  of  metal  in  n 
panning  test).  9.  Guide  for  cage  in 
shaft     (Dwight) 

8.  A  short  drill  used  for  starting  a 
drill  hole.  4.  (Oolom.).  A  main 
level  or  gallery.  5.  (Peru)  A 
blasting  fuse.  6.  G.  de  /U6n^  a 
leader  in  a  lode;  guide;  feeder,  or 
pay  streak.  7.  (Peru)  The  final 
sample  of  ore  used  as  a  test 
(Pfordte) 

Guide  plate  (Scot).  A  cast-iron  plate 
containing  grooves  or  ridges  to 
guide  hutches  or  cars  onto  rails. 
(Barrowman) 

Guide  pulley.    See  Guides,  7. 

Guide  rope.  A  cage  guide.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Guides.  1.  The  timbers  at  the  side  of 
a  shaft  to  steady  and  guide  the 
cage.  S.  The  holes  in  a  crossbeam 
through  which  the  stems  of  the 
stamps  in  *a  stamp  mill  rise  and  fall. 
S.  In  a  rolling  mill,  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  held  in  the  groove  of  a  roll  to 
prevent  the  sticking  of  the  bar  by 
peeling  it  out  of  the  groove.    When 
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the  guide  is  held  by  a  hanger  or 
ooonterweight  against  the  underside 
of  the  roll,  it  is  called  a  hanging 
guide.  (Raymond) 
4.  (Oom.)  Gross  veins  in  the  St. 
Just  district  0.  A  boring  rod  haT- 
ing  an  enlargement  or  wings  fitted 
to  it  to  suit  the  sise  of  the  bore  hole 
for  steadying  the  rods  when  a  con- 
siderable depth  has  been  attained. 
(Oresley) 

6.  In  a  steam  engine,  a  cross  head 
guide.  7.  A  pulley  to  lead  a  driy- 
ing  belt  or  rope  in  a  new  direction* 
or  to  keep  It  from  leaving  its  de- 
sired direction.  8.  A  curved  plate 
directing  a  sheet  of  water  ai^nst 
the  buckets  of  a  water  wheeL 
(Standard) 

Childe  tube.    A  tube  fbr  grtnding  a  hit 
.  or  drill.    ( Standard) 

Oviding  bed  (Bug.).  A  thin  band  of 
coal  leading  to  the  regular  seam. 
(Oresley) 

Oulja  (Mez.).  Gangue.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  quarts ;  a  pdi>bla   (I>wight) 

CKii Jarre  (Sp.).  1.  A  pebble;  bowlder, 
g.  Any  siliceous  stone.     (Halse) 

Ouljo  (Hex.).    A  pointed  pivot,  upon 
which  turns  the  upright  centerpiece 
.  of  an  arroitre.    (Dwight) 

Chiljola  (Mez.).  A^  double  bellows 
used  for  supplying  blast  to  copper^ 
smelting  furnaces.     (&^se) 

Ouijoles  (Mez. ) .  Kidney-shaped  pieces 
of  cassiterite  found  in  rhyolite. 
(Halse) 

QuiJoM.  i:  (Spi)  Gravelly;  full  of 
pebbles,  ft.  (Mez.)  Quartiose. 
(Halse) 

CKiillotlne.  A  machine  for  breaking 
iron  with  a  falling  ^ght  (Bay- 
mond) 

Ouimet  blue.  An  artificially  prepared 
ultramarine.    (Webster) 

0ulneho  (Port).  A  winch  or  drum. 
(Halse) 

ttaiaea  gold.  Twenty-two  carat  gold, 
of  which  guineas  were  coined. 
(Standard) 

Ouingaro  (Mez.).  Pickaxe.  Bee 
Huingaro.     (Dwlg^t) 

CHOza  (Sp.).    Quarts.     (Hanks) 

tfiileh  (GaL).  A  narrow  mountain 
ravine;  a  small  cafion.     (Hanks) 

Oulohiag  (No.  Staff.).  The  moving 
and  cracking  noise  underground  due 
to  the  settling  of  the  mine  roof. 
(Gresley) 


tfuH   A  large  deposit  ef  ocie  !•  a 
(Century) 


Oullet    1.  An  opesing  in  the 
(Baymood) 
C  A  narrow  woridog  cottlag  used 
for  a  dirt-car  track.    (Standard) 

CKiillies  (Com.).  Worked-out  eavltles 
in  a  mine.     (Duryee) 

Chilly.     1.  A  small  watercourse  with 
steep  sides,  usually  cut  out  of  diej 
or  earth.    (Roy.  Com.) 
S.  A  metal  tram  rail  or  tram  plata 
(Century) 

Ou^h  of  ore.  A  very  large  deposit  of 
ore  in  the  lode  (WUtney).  A  varia- 
tion of  gull 

OuBL  1.  (Scot)  Very  small  coal, 
for  ezample,  that  which  will  pass 
through  a  screen  having  a  mesh  of 
one-fourth  inch  or  less  (Barrow- 
man).  Slack;  screenings. 
g.  (N.  Z.)    See  Kauri  resin. 

Oumbe.  L  A  name  current  in  West- 
em  and  Southern  States  for  those 
soils  that  yield  a  stid^r  mud  when 
wet  (Kemp).  (Southwest  Mo.)  A 
putty-like  clay  associated  witli  lead 
and  sine  deposita  (Tez.)  A  day 
encountered  in  drilling  for  oil  and 
sulphur. 

%,  The  stratifled  portion  of  the 
lower  tlU  of  the  MlssissiiH;)!  Yallcy. 
(Stfmdard) 

Chua  digger  (N.  Z.).  Cue  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  dig  the  fossU  resin  of 
the  Elauri  pine,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnish.  (Web- 
ster)  . 

0am  dyvaaate.  Bzploslve  gelatin. 
(Standard) 

Chuamite.  An  alteration  product  ef 
uraninite  of  doubtful  composition. 
(Dana) 

Oua.  A  bore  hole  in  which  the  chgrge 
of  ezploBlve  has  been  fired  with  no 
other  effect  than  to  blast  off  a  small 
amount  of  material  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bore  hole;  also  called  a  Boot- 
leg or  "John  'Odges**  (Du  Pont). 
Bee  Blown-out  shot 

Oaaboat  A  self-dumpiAg  box  on 
wheels,  used  for  raising  (or  lower- 
ing) coal  in  slopes;  a  monitor,  a 
skip.     ((3hance) 

Ouneottoa.  A  nitroootton  of  the 
highest  nitration  or  containing  tiie 
greatest  possible  percentsge  of  nitro- 
gen. Sometimes  called  Insoluble 
cotton.  It  is  used  as  a  bursting 
charge  for  submarine  mines  and  Cor 
demolishing  bridges  and  other  stmc- 
tures  in  warfare.    (Du  Pont) 
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glint*  tto'tti^vQidiidrffidhv  ^ 

gOlL. 


ttii»  or  sine,-  and-  tuiuiiluMMi  9^  Bltla 

puts  ooppcr  to  one  tlnt^  AUdifn  motel 
nnd  flomo  oUm*  gnn^  Tff9tw*#  nonfiin 
sine  ondi  Ihm*  Itatf  m^  tfm.  (GEUv^ 
mond) 

tfeot.  (Stot)^    Ar  Wmmmt 
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(Kuia)»   AblowiHnietflot 

tfcBwti*  V.  (Goio.)  In.  mining; 
braodth  or  widtii.  A  ito|^  gonniOB 
Is  s  brondth  of  8  ftoet;.  (fitendsxd) 
t.  (Oom.)  The  ^nosnt  ipsos  left 
wb«e  tbte  lode  hss  boon  ramoved 
IRsjmond).. A.  Grerke.  Also  gelled 
Qonniss. 

(Own.);     060  GSBBiOB: 


flhm  of  veer  (DertK).  A  bsHoir  pHig; 
(Hooson) 

Onnpowder.  A  himdk  or  brown  esplo> 
alve  snbstenoe,  consisting  of  an  lUti* 
mate  mechanical  mixture  of  salt- 
peter* charcoal,  and  snlfAar,  used 
In  gonneiy  and  blastinip  It  con- 
sists of  70  to  80  per  cent  ssltpeter, 
and  10  to  16  per  cont  of  each  of 
the  other  Ingredients.    (Webster) 


paper.  Paper  ipread  with 
an  eiplosiTe  compoond.  It  is 
rolled  vp  for  nse  in  loading. 
(Standard) 


A  press  for 
paeting  meal  powder  before  granu- 
lating into  gunpowder.    (Standard) 

fcmter^i  duda.  Tlie  diain  commonly 
used  in  survegrlngt  having  100  links, 
each  7M  Indies  long.    (Standard) 

•sziy  (Scot).  An  arrangement  of 
three  pnUev*  with  brake  for  self-. 

(Barrowman) 


auqpuQ^  (Bras.).  A  horiaontal, 
bedded  lAateau  depoeit  It  is  made 
np  of  coarM  rocks  with  more  or 
less  red  dayegr  earth  and  frequentlx 
coDtsins  diamonds;  a  podding  stone. 
(Halse) 

Onigufee  (Psnsma).  Bfactracting  the 
rich  ore.     (Lucas) 

(Psnsma).     A     spoiler. 


tansiero 


•sihsllte.    A  now-white  TarleCy  of 
doismtte^   containing  a  large 
of  calctnak    (Standard) 


A 
csttlag; 


and  a  psInC    (Stand- 


floor. 


el£  wdl  wiA  m  lai«» 
(Websler> 


).    A 
br  wdiidi  a  bor  dsaws  a 
sled*  in  a  mine.    C^breeieor) 


Ctat.  lb  nib|.oB  ^pctract,  onljF  lAe  ridi 
ose*  at  m  min&     (Weed) 

tettes.  C- tfRneest  of  Dsan)..  Aa  air^ 
wajc-  tliiongli  a  goal  ft.  Ckmdfes  or 
dlpsb.  wlisn  subjected  to  the*  warm 
air  of  a-mine,  waste  away  i«ry  n^ 
idly,,  and.  are  said  to  gattes.  (Gree- 
ley) 

a.  The  diy  bed  of  a  rlTer  of  Ter- 
tiary age^  containing  alluTial  gold, 
often  covend  to  a  great  depth  by 
TolCBnic  matter  or  dfibris;  also 
cslled'  Bottom.  4.  A  cttannel  for 
rmudng^watwr:  (Webstto) 
Sb  (Aust).  Tbe  lowest  portton  of  sn 
.  aUuvial.gold  deposit    (Skinner) 

tattering.  1.  A.chaim^  cut  along  the 
side  of  a  ndne  shaft  to  conduct  the 
water  badt  into  a  lodge  or  sump. 
(Gresley) 

t.  A  process  of  quarrying  stone  in 
whid|  channels,  several  indies  wide, 
are  cut  1^  hand  tools»  and  the  stone 
blo<ft  detached  from  the  bed  by  pindi 
bars.    (Oreenwdl,  p.  Iffl) 

Omtter-ap  (Mid.).  A  roof  fell  which 
estends  to  an  exoesslTe  height  fifee 
QiUo  Out-iq^    (Gresley) 

Omtskow'e  preeete.  A  modification  of 
the  sulphurle-add  parting  process 
fbr  bullion  coBtalnlhg  large  amounts 
of  copper.  A  large  excess  of  add 
is  used;  the  silver  sulphate  is  then 
reduced  with  diarooal,  or,  in  the 
original  process,  ferrous  sulidiate. 
(UddeU) 

Ouy.  A  guide;  a  rope,  chain,  or  rod 
attached  to  anythiniK  to  steady  it;  a 
wpe  whidi  holds  In  place  the  end 
of  a  boom,  or  spar;  a  rod  or  rope 
attedied  to  the  top  of  a  derrick  and 
extending  obliqudy  to  the  ground 
where  It  is  fastened.    (Webster) 

Chiy  anchor.  The  support  to  which 
derrick  guys  are  atteched.  (Bowls*) 

Chiy  rope.   0es  Gvy. 
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Ony  rliifi.  Rings  on  the  bead  block 
of  a  derrick  mast,  to  wbicb  the  guy 
ropes  are  attached.     (Standard) 

Owag  (Ck>m.)'  Rnbbish;  an  old  mine 
working.     (Webster) 

OweeoB  (Aust).  An  aboriginal  stone 
hatchet     (Webster) 

Owythyen  (So.  Wales).  A  mineral 
vein  or  seam.     (Gresley) 

dymnite.  A  synonym  for  Deweylite. 
(Chester) 

OypMont;    Oypttferions.     Resembling, 
containing,  or  consisting  of  gypsnm. 
(Webster) 

Oyptite. .  See  Gypsam. 

Oyptnm.  Hydrons  calcium  sulphate, 
OaSO«+2B^.  Ckmtains  82.5  per 
cent  lime,  46.6  per  cent  sulphur  tri- 
oxide,  and  20.9  per  cent  water.  Ala- 
baster is  a  fine-grained  compact  va- 
riety, white,  shaded,  or  tinted.  Oyp- 
Mite  is  an  incoherent  mass  of  very 
small  gypsnm  crystals  or  particles, 
and  has  a  soft,  earthy  appearance; 
contains  various  Impurities,  gener- 
ally silica  and  clay.  8at4n  «par  is 
a  fine  fibrous  variety  which  lias  a 
pearly,  opalescent  appearance.  Sel- 
enite  is  a  variety  which  occurs  in 
distinct  crystals  or  In  broad  folia. 
Some  crystals, are  8  or  4  feet  long 
and  clear  throughout  (U.  S.  <3eol. 
Surv.) 

Oypsum  wedge.  A  thin  wedge-flhaped 
piece  of  selenite.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

0yratory  breaker;  Qyratorj  omilier. 
A  rock  crusher  built  on  the  principle 
of  the  old  fashioned  colfee  mill.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  spindle  the  foot 
of  which  Is  mounted  in  an  eccen- 
tric bearing  within  a  conical  shell. 
The  top  carries  a  conical  crushing 
head  revolving  eccentrically  in  a 
conical  maw.  There  are  three  types 
of  gyratory;  those  which  have  the 
greatest  movement  on  the  smallest 
lump;  those  that  have  equal  move- 
ment for  all  lumps ;  those  that  have 
greatest  movement  on  the  largest 
lump.     (Liddell) 


Haas  furnace.  A  muffle  furnace  of  the 
McDougall  type,  the  hearths  being 
separated  by  suitable  fiuea  through 
which  the  products  of  combustion 
firom  the  fireplace  are  made  to  pass. 
(iDgalls,  p.  142) 

Raai  tetter.  An  instrument  for  ob- 
taining the  flashing  point  of  pe- 
troleum.    (Mitaakls) 


Haba  (Sp.).  A  piece  of  ore  more  or 
less  rounded  and  encased  in  g^i^gnwL 
(Halse) 

Habilitador  (Sp.).  One  who  supplies 
money  for  working  a  mine.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

HaUlitador  (Peru).  A  money  lender. 
(Lucas) 

Habilltar  (Peru).  To  furnish  working 
funds  for  a  mine  or  milL    (Dwight) 

Habit  In  crystallography,  the  char- 
acteristic form,  as  determined  by  the 
faces  developed  and  their  shapes 
and  r^tive  proportions^  of  the  crys- 
tals of  a  given  mineral  from  the 
same  general  region  or  geologic  as- 
sociation (La  Forge).  In  the  crys- 
tals of  a  given  species  there  is  con- 
stancy of  angle  between  like  f^ces. 
but  the  forms  of  the  crystals  may  be 
many.  As  the  relative  else  of  a 
crystal  dianges,  the  hahii  may  vary 
indefinitely.   See  Form.    (Dana) 

Haeer  (Sp.).  S.  adeiamtoe^  to  ad- 
vance money;  H,  mliio,  to  make  a 
mine.     (Halse) 

Hacha(Sp.).   Ax  or  hatchet    (Halse) 

Haehasaela  (Max.).    Adse.  (Dwight) 

Saohero  (Sp.).  A  wood  cutter. 
(Halse) 

HaeUta   (Max.).    Hatchet   (Dwight) 

Haehure.  A  short  line  used  in  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  especially  In 
shading  and  denoting  different  sur- 
faces as  in  map  drawing  to  represent 
slopes  of  the  ground.    (Webster) 

Kaoieada  (9p.).  1.  Bxcheqaer;  treaa- 
nry;  public  revenue ;  capital ;  funds ; 
wealth;  landed  estate;  establish- 
ment S.  In  mining  It  Is  usually 
applied  to  the  offices,  principal 
buildings,  and  work  for*  reducing 
the  ores  (Raymond) ;  H.  4e  bene- 
flolo,  metallurgical  works;  17.  de 
fundiddn,  smelting  works;  B.  d# 
maguita,  a  custom  miU.     (Dwight) 

Saeleadero  (Sp.).  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  hadenda.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Kaek.  1.  (No.  ofEng.)  A  pick  or  tool 
with  which  colliers  cut  or  mine  the 
coal.    (Gresley) 

8.  A  sharp  blade  on  a  long  handle 
used  for  cutting  billets  In  two. 
(Raymond) 

3.  To  pile  up  edgewise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying,  as  green  molded 
bricka  4.  A  set  of  bars  in  a  tall 
race.  i.  A  place  where  bricks  are 
set  to  dry;  also,  a  pile  of  green 
bricksL     (Standard) 
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Kaekbarrow.  A  barrow  for  taking 
brlck9  from  the  molders  to  the 
hacks.     (Webster) 

Kaok  hammer.  A  hammer  resembling 
an  adz,  used  in  dressing  stone. 
(Webster) 

Sacking.  1.  The  operation  of  picking 
a  grindstone  or  an  abrading  wheel 
to  remove  the  glaze.  8.  The  use  of 
two  thin  masonry  courses  instead 
of  one  as  thick  as  both'  of  them. 
S.  In  gem  cutting,  a  series  of  cuts 
In  a  metal  lap  to  serve  as  recepta- 
cles for  the  abrasive  powder.  4. 
The  stacking  of  bricks  for  drying. 
(Standard) 

Haoking  board.  A  board  on  which  to 
pile  unbumed  dried  bricks.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Hack  Iron.  A  miner's  pick  ax  or  hack. 
A  chisel  or  similar  tool  for  cutting 
metal,  as  wire,  into  nails.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hackly.  Showing  jagge(\  points  in 
fracture  (Standard).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  fracture  of  metals. 

Haekiaw.  A  fine  toothed  saw  having 
a  narrow  blade  stretched  in  a 
frame,  for  cutting  metal.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hade.  1.  The  angle  of  inclination  of 
a  vein  measured  from  the  vertical; 
dip  is  measured  from  the  horizontal. 
See  Underlay,  2.  < Skinner) 
S.  To  deviate  from  the  vertical ;  said 
of  a  vein,  fault,  or  lode.    (Webster) 

Haenisch  and  Schrocder  proceti.  A 
method  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur 
as  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  from 
furnace  gases.    (IngallB,  p.  166) 

1.  (SjDot)  A  cut;  a  notch.  8. 
To  cut  as  with  an  ax;  to  cut  down 
the  coal  with  the  pick.  (Barrow- 
man) 

3.  (No.  of  Eng:)  A  quagmire  or  pit 
In  mossy  ground;  any  broken 
ground  in  a  bog.    (CSentury) 

HUiAer  furnace.  A  continuously- 
working  shaft  furnace  for  roasting 
quicksilver  ores.  The  fuel  \b  char- 
coal, diarged  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  ore.  The  Vail*  Alta  fur- 
nace is  a  modification,  having  the 
iron  tubes  of  the  Alberti.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Halam  (Wales).  Iron.  (0.  and  M. 
M.  P,) 

Haimaata.  One  of  a  series  of  beds 
of  great  thickness  and  varying  litho- 
logical  character,  overlying  the  crys- 


talline schists,  and  underlying  the 
Lower  Silurian,  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains      ( Standard ) 

Hair  plate.    See  Bloomery. 

Hair  pyrites.  Same  as  Millerite. 
(Standard) 

Hair  salt*  Bpsomite  when  in  silky 
fibers.  A  form  of  alunogen.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hair  stoae.  Quartz  thickly  penetrated 
with  liairlike  crystals  of  rutile,  ac- 
tinolite,  or  some  other  mineraL 
(Webster) 

Hair  zeolite.  A  synonym  for  fibrous 
zeolite,  which '  may  be  natrolite, 
scolecite,  or  mesoUte.     (Chester) 

Hake.  A  shed  where  tiles  are  dried. 
(Standard)    See  Hack,  5. 

Half-and-half.  Solder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  tin  and  lead.     (Webster) 

Half-and-half  plane,  or  Half-end  half- 
plane  (Scot.).  In  a  direction  mid- 
way between  plane  course  and  end 
course  (Barrowman).  See  als^ 
Half-course. 

Half  balk  (Eng.).  A  mine  prop  cut 
into  halves.  See  also  Balk,  2.  (Q. 
O.  Ghreenwell) 

Ibtlf  blinded  (Scot).  Two  ends  driven 
oft  a  plane,  one  on  each  side  and  not 
opposite  each  other  by  half  their 
width.     (Barrowman) 

Half-bloom.  A  round  mass  bf  puddled 
iron  before  squeezing;  a  half -made 
bloom.     (Standard) 

Half-brilliaat.  A  single-cut  brilUant 
(Standard) 

Half -eoune.  A  drift  or  opening  driven 
at  an  angle  of  about  46  to  the  strike 
and  in  the  plane  of  the  seam. 

Half-edge  teams  (Scot).  Highly  in- 
clined seams;  seams  lying  at  an  in- 
clination of  1  in  1.     (Barrownmn) 

Half -end  (York.).    See  Horn  coal,  1. 

Half  facet  In  gem  cutting,  a  skill- 
facet  or  cross-facet  on  »  bHlliant 
(Standard) 

Half -marrow  (Newc).  YouUgboys,  of 
whom  two  do  the  work  of  one 
loader.     (Raymond) 

Half  mask.  The  part  of  a  mine  res- 
cue, or  oxygoi-breathing  apparatus 
which  covers  the  nose  and  mouth 
only,  and  Ihrough  which  the  wearer 
breathes  the  oxygen  furnished  by  ttie 
apparatus. 
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Half -mom  (Bng.).  A  scaffold  nearly 
filling  up  one-half  the  sectional  area 
of  a  ihaft.    (Orealej) 

Half-piteh.  Dipping  or  rifting  18 
inches  to  the  yard.    (Boy) 

Half  set  In  mine  timbering  one  leg 
piece  and  a  collar.     (Ste^) 

Salf-txLm  soeket.  In  oil-well  drilling, 
a  fishing  tool  having  jaws  bent 
around  in  an  incomplete  drcle,  to 
engage  lost  tools  that  lean  to  one 
side  of  the  welL     (Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Half  work;  Half  wark  (Bng.).  When 
the  day's  work  Is  half  over,  or  when 
by  reason  of  poor  .trade  conditions, 
half-time  is  worked.  (O.  O.  Oreen- 
well) 

Halite;  Koek  nit  Natoral  sodium 
chloride,  NaCL  Bee  Salt,  1.  (U.  & 
QeoL  Surv.) 

Kallasgo  (Sp.)-  Discovery  of  an  ore 
deposit     (Halse) 

HiUefliata  (Sweden).  A  dense,  com- 
pact, metamorphic  rock,  consisting 
of  microscopic  quarts  and  feldspar 
crystals,  with  occaidonal  phenocrysts 
and  sometimes  homblende^  chlorite^ 
magnetite  and  hematite.  It  is  as- 
sociated with  gneisses,  but  Is  of  ob- 
scure origin.     (Itemp) 

HUlenfllAtoid.  Of  or  resembling  hU- 
leflinte.     (Oentury) 

HaUett  Uble.  A  table  of  the  Wilfle>' 
type,  except  that  the  tops  of  the 
rlflles  are  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
cleaning  planes  and  the  rillles  are 
sloped  toward  the  wash-water  side. 
(Liddell) 

Han  f  araaee.  A  modification  of  the 
Wethey  furnace  for  roasting  sul- 
phide ora    (Ingalls,  pl  07) 

Hidllte.  A  yellow  to  green  variety  of 
mica,  HMM^(Al.Fe)«8ifO«,  that 
crystallises  in  the  monodinlc  sys- 
tem.    (Standard) 

Halloyfite.  A  claylike,  aluminum  sili- 
cate, resembling  kaoUnite  but  amor- 
phous and  containing  a  larger  but 
uncertain  quantity  of  water,  2H/).- 
AliOb.2SiQi+Aa.  (U.  &  GeoL 
Surv.) 

Halogen.  In  diemistry,  any  one  of 
the  elements  bromine,  dilorine, 
fluorine,  and  iodine  (The  radical 
cyanogen  Is  also  Included  by  some 
chemists),  which  with  the  metals 
form  compounds  analogous  tan  some 
respects  to  commoa  salt  (La 
■Vwge) 


HUoid.  1.  In  chemlstiy,  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  resembling  sea 
salt,  sodium  chloride.  S.  Pertatolng 
to,  containing,  or  dwived  from  one 
of  the  halogens.  S.  A  compound  of 
one  of  tlie  halogens  with  a  metal :  in 
this  sense  more  properly  QMlled 
Halld  or  Halide.    (La  Forge) 

Haloidlte.  Wadsworth's  name  for 
rock  salt    (Kenip) 

HUotrichite.  Hydrous  sulphate  of 
iron  and  aluminum,  FeSO«A]a(SOc)s 
+24H/),  occurring  in  yellowlsii» 
silky  fibrous  forms.    (Dana) 

HUozylia.  A  mixture  of  yellow  priMh 
siate  of  potash,  niter,  and  diamai, 
used  as  an  explosive.    (Osntury) 

Halter  (New  Zealand).  A  miner  work- 
ing on  his  own  account  (Ander- 
son) 

Halvaaaer  (Oom.).  A  dresser  of  Im- 
pure or  inferior  ore.    (Davles) 

Halvaa  ere..  Bee  Halvans. 

Halvaat;  Halvings;  Hamawaxs 
(Oom.).  Ores  much  mixed  with 
impurities.    (Raymond) 

Haaberglte.  A  beryllium  borate* 
Bei(OH)BOb,  occuring  in  graylslk- 
white,  prismatic  crystals.  From 
Langesund  fiord,  southern  Norway. 
(Dana) 

HasiHsite.  A  basic  phosphate  of 
aluminum  and  strontium.  In  colore 
less  rhombohedral  crystals.  Occurs 
witii  herdertte;  bertrandlte,  etc.,  at 
Stoneham,  Me.     (Standard) 

Haauaer.  To  make  a  noise  as  of 
blows  in  a  pipe,  the  result  of  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  fiow,  or  of 
turning  on  steam;  said  of  water, 
(Standard) 

Haauaer-aad-plate.  A  signaling  appa- 
ratus (C!hance).    A  gong. 

Haauaer  beam.  A  shwt  beam  project- 
ing laterally  from  the  inside  of  a 
wan,  and  serving  as  a  tie  beam. 
(Standard) 


To  dress  or  fkee  stone 
witii  a  hammer.    (Webster) 

Hanuaer-hardeau  To  harden,  as  a 
metal,  by  hammering  it  while  cold. 
(Webster) 

Haauaenaaa.     1.  One    vrho    uses,  a 
hammer  constantly  in  .amy  metal- 
working  trade.     (Standard) 
fi.  One  who  atrikeo  with  a  hammer 

in  hand  drilling  of  holea  fiar  blast- 
lug. 
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See  PoUplck. 

-rtiaed.  Deslgimtliif  stMlthe 
Sraln  of  whidb  has^  been  made 
finer  end  doeer  bj  heavy  hammer- 
ing foUowed  l^  lifter  and  gnlcker 
Uaws  at  the  flnlah.     (Webster) 


Scale  fdrmed  on  ham- 
mering heated  metaL    (Webeter) 


ilag.    AnYll  droea.     (Web- 
flter) 

Bamaenmltli.  One  who  ahapea  or 
worlDi  metal  with  a  hammer. 
(Standard) 

Saauaer  toagt.  Blacksmith's  tongs 
bsTlng  projecting  lags  for  engaging 
the  holes  of  hammer  heads  or  the 
like  daring  forging.     (Webster) 


r-wvoaghl  Wroo^t  with  a 
hammer;  said  of  ornamental  iron- 
work.    (Standard) 

Ksauaoehrysos.  A-  mineral  known  to 
the  ancients  and  characterised  by 
gold-like  spots.  ,  Probably  a  sand 
tnm  yellowish  mica  schist  (Web- 
ster) 

Xaaeeek  Jig.  ▲  Jig  with  morable  sieve 
having  both  an  ap-and-down  and  a 
reciprocating  motion.    (Liddell) 

Biaad,  or  Saadle  (Bng.).  To  work  a 
winding,  pamplnig,  haaling,  or  other 
engine.     (Oresley) 

Hand  harrow.    1.  A  frame  or  flat  bar- 
rowt  without  a  wheel,  carried  by 
handles,     t.  A  kind  of  hand  cart 
(Webster) 
S.  A  wheelbarrow.   (Standard) 

Siuidtamee.  A  tool  need  in  boring  by 
hand.     (Standard) 

Htad  dog  (Bng.).  A  kind  of  spanner 
er  wrench  for  screwing  op,  or  dlih 
eonneeting,  the  Joints  of  boring  rods 
at  the  surface.    (Oradey) 

Htairdsg  wens.  The  earliest  known 
meliiod  of  extracting  petroleoro  was 
by  mecjks  of  pits  dog  by  hand  labor. 
Tbfe  nsnal  method  was  to  dig  a  tew 
«wt  and  then  allow  the  oU  to  collect 
«t  the  bottom*  whenoe  It  was  sobse- 
qnently  odlected  by  means  of  a  sal^ 
able  veaiol.  The  deepest  of  these 
waila  rardy  exceeded  00  feet  (Mltr 
lakls) 

nadCarht  (Oer.).  The  descent  into 
a  mine  by  ladders.    (Davies) 

Xan«-iU  (Bng.).  To  separate  the 
small  fraa  the  large  ooal  in  the 
ndne,  th»  latter  being  fined  by  the 
hand  Into  the  car,  and  iSkB  former 
thrown  to  the  side  of  the  working 
plaoe^  or  filled  separate  as  re- 
paired.   (0«  0.  Greenwell) 


Vand-dlled  seal  (Scot).    Lamp  ooal 
'  which  the    miner    loads   by  hand. 
(Barrowman) 

MmbA  frame.  An  Iron  barrow  ased  in 
a  foundry.     (Standard) 

Saadfal  (Brist  and  Som.).  A  length 
of  4  inches.     (Oresley) 

Hand  gear.  1.  (Bng.)  A  smaU  hand- 
cylinder  for  winding  or  hoisting 
from  shanow  work  (Bainbridge). 
A  windlass. 

t.  The  mechanism  fbr  opening  the 
valves  of  a  steam  engine  by  hand 
in  starting    (Standard) 

MmbA  haauaer.  Any  hammer  wielded 
by  hand.  A  blacksmith's  (or  min- 
ner's)  hammer  ased  with  one  hand 
as  distingaidied  from  a  heavier 
hammer  or  sledge.    (Webster) 

Saadhole.  A  hole,  as  In  a  boiler,  into 
which  the  hand  may  be  inserted. 
(Standard) 

Htad  hook  An  Imiflement  for  twist- 
ing iron  bare.    (Standard) 

Saad  leveL  A  smaU  instroment  con- 
sisting of  a  telescope  with  a  babble 
tube  so  attadied  that  the  position  of 
the  babble  can  be  seen  when  look- 
ing throogh  the  telescope.  (Web- 
ster) 

HtadUmg  (llld.).  Beloading  coal  on- 
dergroand  from  one  car  to  another. 
(Oresley) 

Htad-piefcsd  seaL  Ooal  froAi  whldi 
aU  stones  and  Inferior  coal  have 
been  picked  oat  by  hand:  large 
lamps.     (Banowman) 

Sand  eerew.  A  Jaekacrew*  (Staw^ 
ard) 


A  pleee  of  rock 
trimmed  to  a  slie,  osaally  1  by  8 
by  4  Inches,  for  megascopic  study 
and  f6r  preoervatioa  in  a  working 
collection.    (La  Foige) 

Htadsplke.  L  A  wooden  lever  for 
working.a  capstan  or  windlass.  (OL 
and  H.  11.  P.) 

t.  A  bar  used  as  a  lever  in  lifting 
weights  or  overcoming  resistance;  a 
heaver.    (Standard> 

VmmM,  whipw  A  counterpoised  sweep 
for  raising  water  from  ahallow  pita. 
A  ahadoot    (Webster) 

Htedymam.  At  aman  plants,  a  Jack* 
of -aU-tradea,  as  a  rteer,  milwrigfat, 
and  maddnist  combined  (WiUcoz). 
A  ">■"  employsd  to  do  varlooa  kinds 
of  work. 
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Hang.  1.  (Brlst)  The  hade  of  a 
fault     (Oresley) 

S.  To  have  its  charge  choked  up  or 
arched  In  one  part,  while  the  part 
underDeath  falls  away  so  as  to 
leave  a  gap;  said  of  a  blast  far- 
nace.     (Webster) 

Kang-beneh  (Bng.).  A  saK>ort  for  a 
windlass.     (Bainbridge) 

Kaager.     1.  (Scot)     The  hook  of  a 
miner's  lamp.     (Barrowman) 
t.  (Corn.)   The  hanging  walL    (Dur- 
yee) 

S.  That  which  hangs,  overhangs,  or 
is  suspended.   -(Webster) 
4.  See  Hanging  bolts, 
ft.  A  frame  containing  a  bearing  for 
u  shafting.     (Standard) 

Hanger-oa  (Eng.).  The  man  who 
runs  the  full  trams  upon  the  cagef* 
and  gives  the  signals  to  hoist  (Gree- 
ley).   See  al$o  Gager,  1. 

9angllre.  Said  of  a  charge  that  ex- 
plodes later  than  expected.  A  hang- 
flre  rarely  occurs  with  electric  firing, 
but  it  is  not  infrequent  with  blasting 
cap  and  fuse.     (Du  Pont) 

Saaglag.  1.  The  hanging  wall;  the 
rock  on  the  upper  side  of  a  min- 
eral vein  or  deposit  (Weed).  See 
Hanger,  2. 

%,  Sticking  or  wedging  of  part  of 
the  charge  in  a  blast  furnace 
(WiUcox).    See  Hang.  2. 

Hanging  bolts.  Bods  made  of  1|  or  11 
inch  xound  iron,  by  which  the  wall 
plates  are  suspended  while  being 
placed  in  position  in  the  shaft 
Sometimes  called  Hangers. 

Hanging  ooal.  A  portion  of  the  coal 
seam  which,  by  under  cutting,  han 
had  its  natural  support  removed. 
(Baymond) 

Hanging  deal  (Aust).  Planks  used 
to  suspend  a  lower  curb  from  the 
one  above  it,  in  cases  where  back- 
ing deals  are  necessary.    (Power) 

Hanging  glacier.  A  glacier  of  small 
size  on  so  steep  a  slope  that  the  ice 
breaks  off  and  falls  from  its  lower 
end.     (Century) 

Hanging  guide.    See  Guides,  8. 

Hanging  its  water  ( Scot ) .  The  bucket 
fulling  to  pump  on  account  of  a 
faulty  valve,  or  air  between  the 
bucket  and  the  valve,  the  column  of 
water  above  the  bucket  being  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  opefiing  of  the 
bucket  lids,  is  said  to  hang  its  water. 
(Barrowman) 


Hangiag^OB  (Bng.).  The  pit  bottom, 
level,  or  inset,  at  which  the  cages 
are  loaded*    (Gresley) 

Hanging  scaffold  (Scot).  A  movable 
platform  in  a  shaft  attached  to  a 
winding  rope.     (Barrowman) 

Hanging  tefs  (Scot).  Thnbeis  tnm 
which  cribs  are  suspended  In  work- 
ing through  soft  strata.  (Barrow^ 
man) 

Hanging  dde;  Hanging  wall;  Hanger. 
The  wall  or  side  above  the  ore  body. 
(Winchell) 

Hanging  ipear-ro^  (Bng.).  Adjust- 
able wooden  pump  rods,  by  whid^  a 
inking  pump  is  suspended  in  a 
shaft    (Gresley) 

Hanging  tie.  A  tie,  as  in  a  floor,  the 
end  of  which  is  upheld  by  a  strap, 
connecting  it  with  a  beam  above. 
(Standard) 

Hanging  valley.  A  valley  the  floor  of 
which  is  notably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  valley  or  shore  to  which 
it  leada 

Hanging  valve.  1.  A  rotary  -  engine 
valve  which  Is  hinged  and  falls  by 
gravity  so  as  to  form  an  abutment, 
but  is  lifted  by  the  passing  pis- 
ton, g.  A  dack  valve  or  flap  valvoi 
(Stondard) 

Hanging  waU.  The  upper  wali  of  an 
inclined  vein,  or  that  which  hangs 
over  the  miner  at  work.    (Webster) 

Haagklip  (So.  Afr.).  An  overhanging 
cliff.     (Standard) 

Hankiite.  A  mineral  having  the  ftfl- 
lowing  composition,  9NaiSO«,2Nav- 
G(X,K01,  "Occurring  In  hexagonal 
prisons,  short  prismatic  to  tabular; 
also  in  quartzoida  Color,  white  to 
yellow.    From  California.     (Dana) 

Hapire  (Peru).  A  trammer;  a  laborer 
who  assists  a  miner,  and  who  car- 
ries ore  on  his  back  oif  shoulders. 
In  Peru  the  load  is  80  to  75  pounds, 
while  in  Chile  as  much  as  200 
pounds  are  carried  in  a  leather  bag 
at  one  time.    (Halse) 

Haplite.  A  name  proposed  by  L. 
Fletcher  for  that  variety  of  gnnlte 
which  consists  of  quarts  and  pc^di 
feldspar.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  fbr  wiaiple..  Campatr^ 
Binary  granite.     (Kemp) 

Harbor.  In  glass  making,  a  large 
chest  for  holding  materials  befoie 
fusion.     (Standard) 
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1.  Oontaintng  certain  mineral 
salts  in  solotlon,  especially  calcium 
carbonate;  said  of  water  having 
more  than  eight. or  ten  grains  of 
such  matter  to  the  gallon.  %.  In 
ceramics,  requiring  great  heat :  said 
of  muflle-colors  In  porcelain  decora- 
tion.    (Standard) 

Hard  ooaL    Same  as  Anthracite. 

Hard  drawn.  Drawn  whUe  cold ;  said 
of  wire.     (Standard) 

Hardened  iteeL  Steel  tiiat  has  been 
hardened  by  quenching  from  or 
above  the  hardening  temperature. 
(Hlbbard) 

Kardealag-klln.  A  kiln  In  which.  In 
the  transfer  printing  process,  un- 
finished pottery  Is  exposed  to  a 
low  heat  to  drive  away  superfluous 
oil.     (Ontury) 

Hard  head.  1.  A  residual  alloy,  con- 
taining much  Iron,  arsenic  and  tin, 
produced  In  the  refining  of  tin. 
(Raymond)  . 

S.  A  hard  knob  or  Itnot  formed  by 
extreme  cementation  of  sandstone 
In  certain  spots.  (Bowles) 
Sw  A  large,  smooth,  rounded  stone 
found  especially  In  coarse  gravel 
(CJentury).    A  nigger  head. 

Hard  heading  (Eng.).  A  heading, 
tunnel,  or  drift  driven  In  stone. 
(Gresley) 

Hardlage  mlU.  A  tube  mill  made  with 
two  conical  sections  connected  by  a 
central  very  short  cylinder.  The 
cone  at  the  feed  end  Is  very  short 
so  that  the  large  pebbles  settle  and 
grind  at  the  large  end  where  tlie  feed 
Is  coarse.     (Uddell) 


Sard  lead.  Lead  containing  certalQ 
Impurities,  principally  antimony. 
(Raymond) 

Hard  metal.  An  alloy  of  about  two 
parts  copper  with  one  of  tin,  pre- 
pared In  the  process  of  making  gun 
metaL     (Oentury) 

Hardmeis.  The  cohesion  of  the  par- 
ticles on  the  surface  of  a  body,  (as 
a  mineral)  as  determined  by  its  ca- 
pacity to  scratch  another,  or  be  it- 
sdf  scratched.  (Webster)  The 
hardness  of  a  mineral  Is  relatively 
constant  For  convenloice,  aU  min- 
erals are.ref»red  to  a  scale  of  hard- 
ness of  ton  units  composed  of  com- 
mon or  well  known  minerals  {tee 
Hardness  scale).  The  degree  of 
hardness  la  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  mineral  In  the  scale,  and 
minerals  of  Intermediate  hardness 
are  axprossed  by  fractions.  (Bucldey ) 


Sardnett  scale.  The  scale  by  which 
the  hardness  of  a  mineral  Is  de- 
termined OK  compured  with  a  stand- 
ard. The  Mohs  scale  is  as  follows: 
1.  Talc;  2.  Gypsum;  3.  CJaldte; 
4.  Fluorlte;  5.  Apatite;  6.  Ortlio- 
clase;  7.  Quartz;  8.  Topaz;  -9. 
Sapphire;  10.  Diamond.     (Dana) 

Hard  pale  solder.  An  alloy  of  tin  2 
parts,  lend  1  part:  for  pewterers' 
UHe.    (Standard) 

Hardpaa.  A  name  specially  developed 
In  the  digging  of  auriferous  placers, 
and  applied  to  the  layers  of  gravel 
which  are  usually  present  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  and  which 
are  cemented  by  llmonite  or  some 
similar  bond.  They  are  therefore 
resistant  It  Is  also  used  to  de- 
scribe bowlder  clay,  which  Is  like- 
wise difllcult  to  excavate.     (Kemp) 

Hard  poreelaia.  Porcelain  character- 
ized by  a  body  of  kaolin  and  feld- 
spar with  a  feldspathic  glaze,  as 
(Chinese,  Sevres,  Berlin,  etc,  porce- 
lain.    (Standard) 

Hard  pottery.  Pottery  which  can  not 
be  scratched  by  a  sharp>polnted 
piece  of  Iron.     (Standard) 

Hard-rook  phosphate.  A  term  used  In 
Florida  to  designate  a  hard,  massive, 
close-textured,  homogenous^  light- 
gray  phosphate,  showing  larger  or 
smaller  irregular  cavities,  that  are 
usually  lined  with  secondai^  mam- 
milllary  Incrustations  of  phosphate 
of  lime.    (Power) 

Hards  (Mid.).  A  hard  and  close- 
grained  coal.     (Orealey) 

Hard  solder.  Any  solder  that  melte 
only  at  a  red  heat:  used  In  solder- 
ing sliver,  ete.     (Standard) 

Hard  spar.  A  name  applied  both  to 
corundum  and  andalusite.  ((Thea- 
ter) 

Hard  steeL  Steel  ootetalning  more 
than  OJO  per  cent  of  carbon.  Em- 
ployed for  rubbing  surfaces  and 
where  great  ultimate  strength  Is  re- 
quired   (Webster).    Bee  al90  SteeL 

Hard  way,  or  Head  graia.  A  plane  at 
right  anitlea  to  both  rift  and  run, 
along  which  the  rock  spUte  with 
greater  dlfllcolty  than  in  directions 
of  either  rift  or  run  (Bowles). 
Sometimes  called  (Tut-off. 

Hard  white  ere.  (Seorgia  bauxite  con- 
taining less  than  1  per  cent  ferric 
oxide.     (Ore  Dep.,  p.  406) 
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A  liole  In  A 'bU(ftnria(% 
anvil  tot  ib»  iBsertlon  of  a  calkiiic 
tool  \x  4«ker  pkno.    (fitawianl) 

XMoit.  B«l  4-Q|Fpor  oKlda  <€vi9) 
used  as  a  tedk  ground  In  oarandc 
decoration  fStandard) .  Alio^pdM 
Harrica 

Harlaa  (4Bp««>.   U.  Flonr;  ff.  /Ml,  In- 
foMnial  earth.    S.  Fine  i^mvdflr  af . 
metals;  ff.iel'tooofte,  iNi]|»«VB>d- 
eztracflon  mills.     (Halse) 

Hsrleqvla.  The  Oriental  opaL  (ftttuid- 
ard) 


Karaeato  (Ohlle).  Screenliic,  as  of 
ore;  BametOonu  de  eorMm^  a  eoal- 
screening  apparatus.     (Halae) 


(Sp.).    To  screen,  as  In  ore 
dressing.    (flUse) 

Keraerero  (Hex.).  The  operator  of -a 
hand-Jig.     (I>wlght) 

Keraero  (Hex,).    Hand-jig  (Bwlght) 
▲« sieve;  a  screen.     (Halse) 

Harp.     !•  (Soot).    A  nwrred  tfiovel 
used  In  the  east  of  Scotland  for 
filling  coal.    (Barrowman) 
A  (Scot)    To  fill  a  hatch  wltii  ooal 
at  the  face.    (Qresley) 

Xarrle;  Kerrle  (Scot).  To  rOb;  to 
take  all  the  coal  that  can  conven- 
lenUjr  be  mined  without  attempting 
to  systematically  remove  the  whole 
(Barrowman).  A  variation  of 
Harry,  to  strip;  dei^l;  to  rob. 

HtoTlslte.  A  variety  of  chaleoclte  that 
Is  pseudomorphDus  after  galena. 
(Standard) 

Hterew  (Aust).  An  apparatus  used 
for  mixing  gold-bearing  days.  (Skin- 
ner) 

Xarstlglte.  An  add  orthosOlcate  of 
manganese  and  calcium.  The  min- 
eral occurs  In  small,  colorless,  prls- 
BMtlc  cryMals.  From  Sweden. 
(Dana) 

Bartlae.  A  white  resin  separated  by 
ethyl  ether  from  a  resin  from  the 
brown  coal  of  Oberhart  See  alto 
Xyloretlnlte.    (Bacon) 

Hitftlte.  A  mineral  closely  resembling 
llctellte;  It  melts  at  75'  O,  and  oc- 
curs near  Gloggnltz,  Austria,  and  In 
Styrla  and  Garlnthla.    (Bacon) 

Hirvari  brisk.  A  term  originally  ap- 
plied to  dear,  red,  ooounon  bride, 
wblch  wefa  overbumed^  and  espc- 


these  listrder  Iranied  parts 
MiVladc.  "TliesamelB 

(»«r) 


We  aifldeet  tlie  Itas  aCa 
Idate  to  a  pmows  of  nmedta- 
4isn  which  iDcraaasB  Hie  eaAon  Ui 
that  poEtlon  of  the  plate,  pffHIif^fH? 
4  plate  iHth  a  conqMoeatMily  soft 
body  and  a  'very  hard  teiee.  (< 
tnrr) 


A  proeen  for 
Irartstng  flie  face  of  a  pteee  of  low- 
cnbon  steel  by  subjecting  tt  to  tlie 
actl<m  df  earbon  at  a  vary  high  keat, 
aad  then  a  sudden  cfallllng,  as  by  a 
apray  of  cold  water.    (Wdsster) 

~Bais,  or  plate  eoceatrlo  Jig.    A  Jig  In 
-wMeh   paislan   la   given    latsrralt- 
tently  with  suction.   The  periods  da- 
voted   to   them   are   about   equaelL 
(laddell) 

^Hflvibticlte.  A  variety  of  perldotlte 
that  ooiislsta  essentially  of  olivine 
and  enstatllB  or  bronslte.  Saxonlte 
was  earlier  proposed  by  Wadsworth 
(1884)  for  the  same  rock,  and  baa 
priority.    (Konp) 

Kaieaelever  fvraaee.  1.  A  vertical 
shaft  furnace  for  caldning  sulphide 
ore.  (Peters,  p.  172  > 
t.  A  simple,  ^dent  muffle  furnace 
for  roasting  sine  ores  In  Upper  Si- 
lesia.   (Ingalls,  p.  181) 

Haseaelever-KelMg  faraaee.  A  roast- 
ing furnace  having  a  hearth  Inclined 
at  an  angle  of  48*.  The  ore  de> 
scends  over  the  hearth  by  gravity. 
(Ingalls,  p.  IM) 

Saspel  (Spi  Am.).  A  hand  wincii. 
(liocas) 

Kaidag.    See  Huson. 


tical  gutter  between  vrater  rings  In 
a  shaft  (Barrowman).  See  also 
Oauton. 

Hateoa  deal  (Scot).  A  cover  for  a 
hasson.     (Barrowman) 

Kaftlal  (Sp.).  1.  The  surface  of 
either  wall,  or  roof,  or  floor  of  a 
dei^t;  side  of  a  deposit  t.  The 
side  of  a  gallery,  shaft  or  any  exca* 
ration.     (Hate) 

Katajo  (Hex.).  A  drofva  of  pack* 
mulesL    (Dwlght) 

Katek.    1.  (Brist)     A  door«  or  fata. 
8.  A  stroke  or  line  used  In  engravlBg 
or  dravring  to  give  the  affect  uf  shad- 
Jng.    (Webstar) 
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A  flnU  airrll  on 

(Standud) 


A  vynonyni  for  Eaftdiet- 
tItaL    (Baeon) 

HiRtdMtttte.  A  j8llowlflli-i«MiB,  wax- 
jfvllow  or  grecililali*yeU0v  hydio- 
tubonk  wbl^  daitons  oft  flxpoaore; 
It  melts  at  46*  Ot  ts  sparingly  sohH 
Ide  In  boUing  alcohol  and  cold  etlMC, 
and  Is  daeonipoaod  fay  ooncentrataA 
snlphorlc  add.  Ita  ^ledflc  grajrtty 
varies  from  0.882  to  0J68.    (Bnoon) 

Xatsliettollte.  A  tantalo-nlobate  of 
nraDlmn,  near  pyrochlore.  In  octa- 
hedrons. Color  yellowish  brown. 
Occora  with  samarsklte,  at  the  mica 
mines  of  Hitehell  Oonnty,  North 
Oaxolina.    (Dana) 

Xatshlnip  (Brist)«  An  nndergroond 
way  or  self-acting  Inclined  plane* 
In  a  tMn  seam  of  coal,  ezti»idlng 
from  00  to  80  yards  to  the  rise. 
(Grealey) 

Hatherllte.  A  name  proposed  by  A 
Henderson  for  a  syenite  from  South 
AfHca  which  has  for  Its  feldspar 
anorthodase  Instead  of  orthodase. 
Pllandlte  Is  a  porphyritlc  phase  of 
the  same.     (Kemp) 

Xat  rollers  (Bng.).  Cast  Iron  or  steel 
rollers,  shaped  like  a  hat,  rerolTlng 
npon  a  Tertlcal  pin,  for  guiding  haal- 
age  Topea  around  corves.    (Gresley) 

Hatter  (Aast).  A  miner  or  other 
worker  who  works  nlone,  and  there- 
fore whose  "hat  covers  his  family.'* 
(WdMter) 

Xattlag  (Aust).  The  labor  of  a 
miner  who  works  alone.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xand  off;  Hold  off  (Scot.).  Keep  back. 
Galled  by  a  laborer  pnshing  a  fall 
ear  to  another  meeting  him  with  an 
empty  one,  the  latter  being  obliged 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  (Q.  0.  Qreen- 
weU) 

Xanerlte.  Manganese  disulphlde, 
HnSs.  In  octahedral  of  pyrito- 
hedral  crystals;  also  massive. 
Color  reddish-brown  or  brownish- 
black.     (Dana) 

Haul.  1.  To  transport  by  pulling  or 
drawing,  as  cars.  %.  The  distance 
over  which  anything  is  hauled  as.  a 
long  or  a  short  haul.    (Standard) 

Haulage.  The  act  or  labor  of  hauling 
or  drawing.  In  mining,  the  draw- 
ing or  conveying,  in  cars  or  other- 
wise, of  the  produce  of  the  mine 
from  the  place  where  It  is  mined  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  hoisted, 
treated,  used,  or  stored. 


HaaMge  ^Vp  (IBiii.).  Leiera,  Jawa^ 
wedges,  etc,  by  whidi  trams,  aIniAr 
er  In  trains,  are  connected  to  the 
hanlaia  ropea.    (Gresley) 

Hkalage  i^lSBt  A  mechanical  installa- 
tion for  the  tramming  of  rock  (ora 
or  coal),  operated  by  ropes,  com- 
presMd  air,  or  electrldty.    (Weed) 

Haalagiiwaj*  The  gangway,  entry,  or 
tunnel  through  which  loaded  or 
OBBpty  mine  cars  are  hauled  by  ant- 
BMl  or  mechanical  power. 

Baaler.    Same  as  Driver. 

Saallfr  (Fr.).  A  boy  .or  man  who 
goes  with  a  pony  or  horse  In  the 
mine,  or  who  attends  the  trips  upon 
mgine  planies,  etc  (Gresley).  A 
driver. 

Kauneh.  The  part  of  an  ardi  from 
the  keystone  to  Uie  skew  back.  (C 
and  H.  11  P.) 

Hauft  faraaee.  A  gas-flred  Sllesian 
furnace  with  recuperative  dmmbers 
for  preheating  the  air  for  secondary 
combustion.    (Ingalls,  p.  400) 

Bavrl  (Scot).  A  daut;  a  scraper. 
(Barrowman) 

Hsusmawalte.  A  mineral,  BlntO«  or 
MnO.Bfn^Oh.  In  tetragonal  octahe- 
drons and  twins ;  also  granular  mas- 
sive, particles  strongly  coherent. 
Luster  submetalllc  CJolor  brownlah 
black.     (Dana) 

Hattynlte;  Hatyne.  A  silicate  and 
sulphate  of  sodium,  caldum,  and 
aluminum  Na«Ca  (NaSO«.Al)  Ab- 
(Si04)s.     (Dana) 

The  name  of  the  mineral  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  those  rocks 
that  contain  It    (Kemp) 

Hauseur  furaaee.  A  double  furnace 
for  the  distillation  of  sine  wherein 
waste  heat  from  one  set  of  retorts 
is  ntillzed  for  heating  the  second 
set     (Ingalls,  p.  448) 

Hawk's  eye.  A  blue  variety  of  crocid- 
olite  from  South  Africa  (Power). 
See  also  Tiger-eye,  1. 

Hawser.  1.  Any  wire  rope  used  for 
towing  on  lake  or  sea.  A  fiber  haw- 
ser consists  of  three  strands  laid  up 
right-handed.  (0.  M.  P.) 
%,  A  large  rope,  5  to  10  inches  in 
circumference,  generally  of  9  strands 
and  left-handed  twist     (Standard) 

Hawser-laid-  rope.  A  ^pe  having  three 
strands  of  yarn  twisted  left-handed, 
the  yams  being  laid  up  right-handed. 
Synonymous  with  cable-laid  rope  as 
applied  to  wire  ropes.    (C.  M.  P.) 
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KawMT  win  rope.  Galvantsed  rope  of 
Iron  or  steel,  usaally  compoeed  of  6 
etrands,  12  wlr^  each,  principally 
oaed  in  marine  work  for  tawing  pur- 
poses,    (a  M.  P.) 


Kaydcm  proeeti.  An  electrolytic  proc- 
ess for  copper  refining.  There  Is 
but  one  true  cathode  and  one  anode 
in  the  tank,  a  large  number  of  plates 
of  unrefined  copper  being  placed  be- 
tween and  parallel  to  them.  The 
side  of  each  plate  toward  the  cathode 
then  acts  as  an  anode,  while  .copper 
is  deposited  on  the  side  of  each 
plate  toward  the  anode,  until  the 
entire  plate  Jias  moved  over  by  the 
amount  of  its  own  thidmess.  This 
Is  the  so-cniled  series  method  of  re- 
fining.    (LIddell) 

Hasle  (No.  of  Eng.).  In  coal  mining, 
a  tough  mixture  of  sandstone  and 
shale  (Oresley).   Also  sp^ed  Basel. 

Head.  1.  Any  road,  lev^  or  other  sub- 
terraneous passage  driven  or  formed 
in  the  solid  coal,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  and  working  the 
mine.  S.  That  part  of  a  tae6  near- 
est .to  the  roof.  Z.  (Som.)  Any 
lengtti  of  working  faces.  4.  (So. 
Staff.)  A  shift  or  day's  work  by 
the  stint  in  heading-out,  or  driving 
of  deadwork.  .ft.  The  top  end  of  the 
boring  rods  above  the  surface.  C 
Pressure  of  water  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or,  of  so  many  feet 
7.  To  cut  or  otherwise  form  a  nar- 
row passage  or  head.  8.  A  lift  9. 
See  Motive  column.     (Oresley) 

10.  In  the  plural,  the  purest  ore  ob- 
tained by  washing;  distinguished 
from  middling,  tailing,  and  slime, 
that  are  also  used  in  the  plural  form. 

11.  The  circular  plate  that  forms 
the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  a  steam  en- 
l^e,     (Grofutt) 

IS.  See  Sluice  head.  IS.  The  atti- 
tude or  direction  of  tlfe  set  of  paral- 
lel planes  in  a  massive  crystalline 
rock  along  which  fracture  is  most 
difficult  It  is  normal  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strongest  cohesion.  14. 
A  rammer  for  crushing  gold  quartz. 

15.  (Eng.)  An  earthy  deposit  from 
rock  decay.     (Webster) 

16.  A  layer  of  angular  debris  of  ad- 
jacent strata,  which  generally  over- 
lies the  raised  beaches  of  England. 
(Standard) 

Head-bay.  The  water  space  immedi- 
ately above  the  lock  In  a  canal. 
(Ontury) 

Headblook.  1.  A  stop  at  the  head  of 
a  slope  or  shaft  to  stop  cars  from 
going  down  the  shaft  or  slope.  S. 
A  cap  piece.     (Steel) 


Keadibeari.  A  wedge  of  wood  piaesfl 
against  the  hanging  wall,  and 
against  whldi  one  end  of  the  stull 
Is  lammed.    (C  and  H.  M.  P.) 

Head  eoal  (Scot).  Formerly,  the 
stratum  of  a  ooal  next  the  roof. 
More  usually  now,  the  top  portloQ  of 
a  coal  seam  when  left  unworked, 
either  permanently  or  to  be  after- 
wards taken  down;  the  top  ooal  on 
a  loaded  wagon.     (Barrowman) 

Header.  1.  A  rode  that  heads  off  or 
delays  progress.  S.  A  Mast  hole  at 
or  above  the  head.  S.  A  stone  or 
brick  laid  lengthwise  at  right  angles 
to  the  face  of  the  masonry.  4.  An 
entry-boring  machine  that  bores  the 
Mitire  section  of  the  entry  in  one 
operation.  (R^s) 
S.  (Hid.).  A  collier  or  coal  cutter 
who  drives  a  heading.  (Greeley) 
S.  A  plank  or  timber,  longer  than  a 
cap,  supported  by  two  props,  one  i^t 
each  end.  (Big  Branch  Oml  Go.  «. 
Wr^chie,  170  S.  W.  Rept,  p.  16) 

Headftasw.  A  structure  erected  over 
a  shaft  to  carry  the  sheaves  over 
which  the  caMe  runs  for  hoisting  the 
cage.  Galled  in  England.  GaUown 
f^une.     (Chance) 

Head  gate.  A  water  gate  or  flood- 
gate of  any  race  or  sluice.  (Staml- 
ard) 

Headgear.  1.  That  portion  of  the 
winding  machinery  attached  to  the 
headframe,  or  the  headframe  and 
its  auxiliary  machinery.  ( enhance) 
S.  That  part  of  deep-boring  appa- 
ratus which  remains  at  the  Surface. 
(Raymond) 

Head  grain.  Same  as  Hard  vray. 
(Bowles) 

Head  house.  The  house  or  building 
that  encloses  the  headframe.  8^ 
aUo  Gallows  frame    (CJhance) 

Heading.  1.  The  vein  above  a  drift 
£fee  Back,  1.  S.  An  interior  lev^ 
or  airway  driven  In  a  mine.  Sw  In 
longwall  workings,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage driven  npwanl  from  a  gang- 
way in  starting  a  working  in  order 
to  give  a  loose  eiid.    (Raymond) 

4.  A  continuous  passage  between 
two  rooms,  breasts,  or  other  working 
places.  S.  (Ark.).  Tlie  narrow 
part  of  nn  entry  near  the  worklnir 
face.     (Steel) 

5.  The  operation  of  driving  a  head. 
7.  (Scot).  The  top  portion  of  the 
load  above  the  tub  (car)  sides. 
(Gresley) 

S.  \    collection  .  of    dose     Joints. 

(Perkins) 

9.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 

preliminary  drift  or  pioneer  bench 

in  tunnti  driving.    (Bowles) 
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SeftdiAiT-ftad-stall.  See  Room-and- 
pillar  method. 

Hieadliiy  drtrer;  Bntryman.  ▲  miner 
wbo  drireB  a  heading,  entry,  drift, 
or  adit 


1.  In  ore  dressing,  the 
heavier  portions  collecting  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  bnddle  or  slniee,  aa 
oE^osed  to  the  tailings,  which 
escape  at  the  other  end,  and  the  mid- 
dlings, which  receive  further  treat- 
ment (Raymond).  Also  called  Gon- 
centrates.  See  Head,  10. 
8.  Ooarse  gravel  or  drift  overlying 
placer  deposits.  S.  That  portion  of 
a  vein  which  is  above  a  leveL 
(Power) 

Heading  MaaiL    £fe6  Joint  8.  ^ 

•        

Reading  tide.  The  underside  of  a  lode 
(Davles).    See  Heading  wall. 

Hieading  tooL  A  tool  for  swaging  bolt 
heada     (Standard) 

Heading  waU.  The  foot  wall  or  lower 
wall  of  a  lode  along  which  the  head- 
ing is  run.     (Skinner) 

HeadMne.  A  line  extending  fkrom  the 
ftont  of  a  dredge  to  an  anchorage 
and  used  to  luM  the  dredge  in  place 
during  operations.  £fe6  aUo  Side 
line,  1.     (Weatherbe) 

Headpieoe.    A  cap ;  a  collar.    (CSianoe) 

Headraee.  The  channel  by  which  wa- 
ter is  led  to  a  water  wheel,  or  to 
any  machinery.     (Standard) 

Headroom.,  Height  as  between  the 
floor  and  the  roof,  as  in  a  mine. 
(Oresley) 

Heads.  1.  (N.  Y.  and  Pa.).  A  local 
term  implied  by  bluestone  quarry- 
men  to  the  open  joints  that  run 
north  and  south.  (Bowles) 
g.  (Bug.).  See  Headings,  1.  Alto 
Head,  10. 

S.  (Scot).     Large    tep-coal    on    a 
loaded  hutch.    (Barrowman) 
4.  (Aust).    Small  faults.    (Power) 

Head  dde  (No.  StaiE.).  The  rise  side 
of  a  hieading  driven  on  the  strike. 
(Oresl^.) 

Headsman  (No.  of  Bng.).  In  a  col- 
liery, one  who  brings  coal  firom  the 
workings  to  the  tramway.  (Web- 
ster) 

Head  ftoeks.  Gallows  frame;  head- 
frame.     (Ghance)  • 

Headsword  (Oom.).  Water  dis- 
charged through  the  adit  level. 
(Davles) 

Ksad  tin  (Ck>m.).   See  Headings^  1. 


Headtree  (Newc).  A  piece  of  wood» 
on  top  of  a  prop,  to  suK>ort  the  roof. 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Headwater  erosion.  The  extension  of 
a  stream  valley  by  erosion  ol  the 
upland  at  its  head.     (Webster) 

Headway  (Newc.).  1.  See  Grosshead- 
ing.  The  headways  are  the  second 
set  of  excavations  in  poet-and-stall 
work.  (Raymond) 
8.  (No.  of  Eng.).  The  direction  of 
the  deat  or  a  place  driven  parallel 
with  the  deat  that  is,  end-on. 
^Gresley) 

Headwork.     1.  The    headframe    with 
the  head  gear.    (Webster) 
8.  (Ark.)     The  cutting  and  other 
work  done  at  the  face  of  an  entry. 
(Steel) 

Healing  stone.  A  slate  or  tile  for  roof- 
ing.    (Standard) 

Heap.    1.  (Newc)    The  refose-at  the 
pit's  mouth.     (Raymond) 
8.  (Scot)     To  load  up  a  tub  (car) 
above  the  top  of  the  sides.     (Ores- 
ley) 

^ap  keeper  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  man 
who  looks  after  the  sorting  and 
cleaning  of  the  coal  at  the  surface^ 
and  keeps  things  In  order  about  the 
shaft 

Heap  matte.  Matte  produced  by  heap 
roasting. 

Heap  roasting.  Burning  the  sulphur 
out  of  ores  piled  In  heaps,  with  a 
small  amount  of  wood  or  other  fueL 
(Weed) 

Heapstead  (Eng.).  The  entire  surfiice 
works  about  a  colliery  shaft  (Gres- 
ley) 

Hearth.  1.  The  floor  or  sole  of  a  re- 
verberatory.  S.  The  crucible  of  a 
blast  furnace.  (Raymond) 
3.  A  bloomery.  d.  A  plate  or  table 
upon  which  cylinder  glass  is  flat* 
tened.     (Standard) 

Hearth  aoeretioas.    See  Sow,  4. 

Hearth  bottom.  A  furnace  bottom 
soaked  to  some  depth  with  metaL 
(Hofman,  p.  85) 

Hearth  elnder.  Slag  produced  in  re- 
flning  metalSb     (Webster) 

Hearth  ends.  Particles  of  unreduced 
lead  ore  expelled  by  the  blast  from 
a  furnace.     (Raymond) 

Hearth  plate.  A  cast-iron  plate  serv- 
ing as  a  sole  for  a  reflner's  furnace. 
(Standdrd) 
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Heart  Joint  (Scot).  A  particular 
form  of  attachment  joint  between 
the  bncket-rod  and  the  foot-rod  of 
a  pump.    (Barrowman) 

Heart  shake.  A  defective  condition  of 
tiniber  shown  by  craclu  extending 
from  the  heart  outward.    ( Standard ) 

Heart  wall.  A  wall  hearted  with  rab- 
ble, concrete,  or  other  filling.  (Web- 
ster) 

Heat.  1.  A  physical  agent  or  form  of 
energy  generated  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  some  other  form  of  energy, 
as  by  combustion,  chemical  action, 
or  the  stoppage  of  mass-motion  by 
friction,  possessing  the  power  of  ex- 
panding, melting,  yaporlzlng,  and  de- 
composing bodies,  of  raising  their 
temperature,  and  of  passing  through 
space  with  the  yeloclty  of  light 
%,  The  material  heated,  melted,  etc., 
at  one  time;  as,  the  foundry  runs 
three  heaU  a  day.  (Standard) 
Z,  One  operation  in  a  heating  fur- 
nace, Bessemer  converter,  puddling 
furnace,  or  other  furnace  not  oper- 
ating continuously.  (Raymond) 
4.  (Bug.)  The  elevated  tempera- 
ture produced  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  a  mine.     (Oresley) 

Heat  economizer.  A  device  by  which 
the  steam  In  a  steam  engine  or  the 
hot. air  of  an  engine  la  cooled,  cans-, 
ing  it  to  Impart  Its  heat  to  a  metal- 
lic body  which  stores  up  the  heat 
and  imparts  It  in  turn  to  the  next 
charge  of  steam  or  air,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  waste  of  heat ;  a  regenerator. 
(Gentury) 

Heat  energy.  That  form  of  energy 
which  manifests  Itself  through  ther- 
mal effects.     (Webster) 

Heat  engine.  An  engine  which  trans- 
forms heat  Into  mechanical  work. 
(Century) 

Heater.  One  of  the  workmen  who  as* 
slsts  in  the  operation  of  rolling  large 
steel  armor  plates.    (Standard) 

Heathen  (Eng.).  Applied  to  a  bed  of 
coal  immediately  below  the  10-yard 
eoal,  Staffordshire.     (Bainbrldge) 

Heath  peat.  Peat  derived  chiefly  fiom 
decomposed  heather.    (Standard) 

Heating  baek.  A  chamber  back  of  a 
forge,  in  which  the  air  intended  for 
the  blast  Is  heated.     (Standard) 

Heating  fumaea.  The  furnace  in 
whid  blooms  or  piles  are  heated 
before  hanmierlng  or  rolling.  (Ray- 
mond-) 


Heating  tnrfaoe.  That  snrftioe  tai  a 
steam  boiler  or  similar  apparmtas 
from  which  the  heat  passes  to*flie 
liquid  to  be  evaporated  or  heated; 
the  fire  surfiioe.     (Standard) 

Heat  of  eombuttioa.  The  heat  evolved 
when  a  substance  to  oonqilcteiy 
burned  in  oxygen. 

Heating  tube.  A  water  tube  exposed 
to  the  fire  in  a  steam^  boiler. 
(Standard) 

Heat  reeaperation.  The  recovery  o< 
heat  from  waste  gases.  (Ingalla,  ii. 
856) 

Heat  unit  A  unit  of  quantity  of 
heat ;  the  heat  required  to  raise  the 
unit  mass  of  water  through  one  de- 
gree of  temperature  (Standard). 
Compare  Oalorle;  al$o  Brftish  ther- 
mal unit 

Heave.  1.  The  horlaontal  component 
of  the  slip,  measured  at  rig^t  aiH 
gles  to  the  strike  of  the  fkult 
Used  by  J.  B.  Spurr  and  A.  (Mkie  f6r 
"ofteet"  Used  by  Jukes  Brown 
for  *' strike  slip."  (Lbadgren,  pi  128) 
8.  A  rising  of  the  floor  of  a  mine 
caused  by  Its  being  too  soft  to  re- 
sist the  weight  on  the  pillars. 
(Steel) 

Heavily  watered  (Scot).  Said  of  a 
colliery  when  the  escape  of  water 
from  the  strata  into  the  shaft  or 
workings  Is  abundant,  requiring 
powerful  pumping  nuichin^ry.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Heavy.  The  hollow  sound  produced 
when  knocking  on  a  mine  roof^ 
which  is  loose.     (Oresley) 

Heavy  Are  (No.  of  Bug.).  An  exten* 
slve  and  severe  explosion.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Heavy  gold  (Aust).  Partides  of  gold 
the  size  of  gunshots.    (Davies) 

Heavy  spar.    Synonym  for  Barite. 

Heavy  tiff.    £fee  Tiff ,  2. 

Hebilla  (Sp.).    A  buckle.     (Halse) 

Hebrew  granite  (Bug.).  A  graphic 
granite  in  which  the  crsrstals  of 
quarts  imbedded  in  the  body  of  tbe 
feldspar  resemble  Hebrew  charac^ 
ters.     (Roberts) 

Heohado  (Sp.).  The  dip  of  a  lode 
(Lucas) 

Heetare.  A  measure  of  area  equal  to 
2.4711  acres. 

Hedenbergite.  A  caldum-lron  variety 
of  pyroxene,  OaFe(Sl<X)».     (Dana) 
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S«Af9h^.  1.  (Scot)  A  broken 
•tnnd  or  stngle  wire  of  a  rope  torn 
OQt  whUe  fbe  rope  is  In  motion,  and 
drawn  np  into  a  knot  or  handle  on 
the  rope.  (Barrowman) 
S.  A  dredlper  consisting  of  a  roller 
with  protruding  spikes  or  spades 
wlilch  is  dragged  over  the  bottom  of 
a  riVer,  etc,  to  remove  sllt»  mod,  or 
the  like.     (Webster) 

Sedgehof  stoae.  ()narts  crystals  con- 
taining needles  of  gdthite  or  some 
other  iron  oxide  (Chester).  Com- 
pare Hair  stone. 

Xedramite.  A  name  proposed  by 
BrOgger  for  certain  syenitic  rocks 
that  are  poor  or  lacking  in  neplielite, 
but  that  have  a  tra<Aiytic  teztture. 
(Kemp) 

XeeL  The  month  or  collar  of  a  bore 
hole.     (Du  Pont) 

Seel  of  a  shot  In  blasting,  the  front 
of  a  shot,  or  the  face  ot  the  shot 
farthest  from  the  charge  (O.  and 
11  M.  P.J.    Same  as  HeeL 

Seel  of  eoal.     A  small  body  of  coal 
left  under  a  larger  body  as  a  support 
(Steel) 

Xoepstead  (Bng.).    /See  Heapstead. 

Hegeler'faraaoe.  A  muffle  furnace  7 
hearths  high.  The  lower  hearths 
are  heated  by  gas  burned  in  the 
flues  beneath  theih.  The  first  me- 
chanical furnace  to  be  employed  suc- 
cessfully for  blende  roasting  in  th^ 
United  States,  at  La  Salle,  111. 
(Ingalls,  pp.  146  and  400) 

Seg^ler  proAaeer.  A  furnace  for  the 
manufacture  of  producer  gas.  (In- 
galls, p.  307.) 

Xelght-of-laad.    (See  Watershed. 

Heiatsite;  Hintieite;  KaUborite.  A 
hydrous  borate  of  magnesium  and 
potassium.  The  mineral  occurs  in 
nnall  crystals  sometimes  aggregated. 
CSolorless  to  white.  From  Stassfurt 
(Dana) 

Seleaite.  A  wax  near  osocerite  but 
elastic  like  caoutchouc;  it  is  yellow 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.915. 
It  occurs  at  Ropa  in  Oalicla. 
(Bacon) 

Beliotite.  A  distorted  twig-like  lat- 
eral projection  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, found  in  caves,  etc.  (Stand- 
ard). Compare  Stalactite;  Stalag- 
mite. 

Beliotre^.  A  subspecies  of  quartx,  of 
a  deep-green  color,  peculiarly  plca.<«- 
ant  to  the  eye.  Also  called  Blood- 
stone.    (Century) 
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Hellam.  An  inert,  monatomiCr 
eons  element  occurring  In  the  at- 
mosphere  of  the  son  and  stars,  and 
in  small  quantities  in  the  earth's 
atmoqihere,  in  several  minerals  and 
in  certain  mineral  waters.  Symbol, 
He;  atomic  weight,  4.0;  qwellle 
gravity,  0.12.     (Webster) 

Helper.  A  miner's  assistant,  who 
works  under  the  direction  of  the 
miner.    (Hargis) 

He^r-ap  (Aust).  An  assistant  to  a 
trammer  when  tiie  roads  are'  bad. 
(Power) 

Helve.     1.  (Bug.)     The  handle  of  a 
pick  or  maundriU   (Qresley).  Some- 
times called  Helver. 
t.  A  lift-hammer  for  forging  MoosHk 
(Raymond) 

• 

Helvlte.  A  mineral  occurring  com- 
monly in  tetrahedral  crystals;  also 
in  spherical  masses.  Brittle;  lus- 
ter vitreous,  inclining  to  reslnousL 
Oolor  honey-yellow,  inclining  to  yel- 
lowish brown,  and  siskin  green,  red- 
dish brown,  Composition,  (Be,  Ho, 
Fe)TSIaOuS.    (Dana) 

Heowehate.  A  light  •  colored  agate 
spotted  with  red  jasper.  Also  called 
Blood-agate.    (Standard) 

Hematlta  (Sp.).    Hematite.    (Dwight) 

Hematite.  Cue  of  the  commonest  ores 
of  i^on,  Fe^  which  when  pure  con- 
tains about  70  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron  and  SO  of  oxygen.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  magnetic 
and  titaniferous  Iron  ore  by  Its  red 
streak  and  powder,  the  others  giv- 
ing a  black  streak.  Hematite  Is 
sometimes  mixed  with  sufficient 
magnetite  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to 
the  magnet.  The  hydrated  variety 
of  this  ore  }b  called  limonlte  or 
brown  hematite.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Hematitio.  Pertaining  to,  containing, 
or  resembling  hematite.     (Century) 

Hembra  (Mex.).  A  post  (timbering). 
(Dwight) 

Hemidome.  That  form  In -a  crystal 
composed  of  tw*o  parallel  domatlc 
planes  in.  the  tricllnlc,  or  of  two 
parallel  orUiodomatic  planes  in  the 
monoclinic  system  of  crystallization. 
(Standard! 

Hemihedral.  In  crystallography,  hav- 
ing a  lower  grade  of  symmetry  than, 
and  only  half  as  many  fbces  as,  the 
corresponding  form  of  full  or  nor- 
mal symmetry  .for  the  qrstem.  (La 
Forge) 
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HemihololiedrAL  Noting  hemlhedroiM 
in  which  all  the  octants  contain  half 
the  whole  number  of  similar  planes. 
(Standard) 

Hemimorphlo.  In  crystallography,  hav- 
ing no  transverse  plane  of  symmetry 
and  no  -center  of  synmietry,  and 
composed  of  forms  belonging  to  only 
one  end  of  the  axis  of  symmetry. 
(La  Forge) 

Hemimorphlte.  A  hydrous  zinc  sili- 
cate, &ZnSiOk  (Dana).  Compare 
Oalamine. 

Hemiprism.  A  form  produced  by  two 
parallel  planes  cutting  the  two  lat- 
eral axes  in  the  triclinic  system  of 
crystallization.    ( Standard ) 

Hemipyramid.  A  form  consisthig  of 
two  pairs  of  similar  parallel  planes 
cutting  all  three  axes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system  of  crystallization. 
(Standard) 

Kemithrene.  Brogniart's  name,  cur- 
rent among  the  French,  for  certain 
dioritic  rocks  that  contain  a  large 
amount  of  calcite,  presumably  an 
alteration  product.     (Kemp) 

Hemitropie.  Crystals  that  appear  as 
if  composed  of  two  halves  of  a 
crystal  turned  partly  round  and 
united.  Examples  of  this  structure 
may  be  often  foi  nd  in  feldspar  and 
cassiterite  crystals.     (Jackson) 

Henderson  prooest.  The  treatment  of 
copper  sulphide  ores  by  roasting 
with  salt,  to  form  chlorides,  which 
are  then  leached  out  and  precipi- 
tated. Henderson  originally  pro- 
posed to  volatilize  the  c&orides,  and 
the  leaching  and  precipitation  are 
not  original  with  him.  Longmaid 
and  many  other  metallurgists  have 
proposed  them  in  various  modilica- 
tions.     (Raymond) 

Hepatio  cinnabar.  A  variety  of  cin- 
nabar of  a  liver-brown  color.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hepatio  gat.  An  old  chemical  term  for 
l^drogen  sulphide.     (Webster) 

Hepatio  merouial  ore.  See  Hei;Mitic 
cinnabar. 

Hepatio  pyrlte.    Marcasite.     (Power) 

Hepatln.  An  amorphous  limonite,  of  a 
liver-brown  color,  and  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  copper.  ((Ches- 
ter) 

Hepatite.  A  variety  of  barite:  so 
called  from  the  fetid  odor  it  exhales 
when  heated.     (Standard) 


Sereales  powder.  An  explosive  tiiBl 
resembles  dynamite  No.  2,  and  con- 
sists of  nitroglyc^in  with  a  more 
or  less  explosive  dope.     (Raymond) 

Hereulet  stone.  The  lodestone.  Called 
also  Heradean  stone;  Heraklean 
stone.     (Standard) 

Hengrmlte.  Iron  spinel,  FeAUO«.  Iso- 
metric; a  massive,  fine  granular 
black  mineraL     (Dana) 

Hermetie  eating.    £fee  Screw  casing. 

Heronite.  A  name  proposed  by  A.  P. 
0>leman,  for  a  dike  rock,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  analcite,  ortho- 
dase,  plagiodase  and  afigirite,  the 
analcite  having  the  character  of  a 
base,  in  which  the  other  minerals 
form  radiating  groups  of  crystals. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  local- 
ity, Heron  Bay,  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.     (Kemp) 

Herraadenta  (Mex.).  Tools;  equip- 
ment In  Guanajuato  used  instead 
of  Parada.    (Dwlc^t) 

Herrar  (Sp.).  To  shoe  horses. 
(Halse) 

Herreria  (Sp.).  1.  A  blacksmith's 
shop.  ft.  Ironworks.  3.  A  forge. 
(Halse) 

Herrero  (Sp.).  Blacksmith.    (Dwight) 

Herrethoff  famaoe.  1.  A  rectangular- 
shaft  blast  furnace  for  smelting  cop- 
per ore.  (Peters,  p.  287) 
8.  A  mechanical,  cylindrical,  multi- 
ple-decl^  muffle  furnace  of  the  Me- 
Dougall  type.    (Ingalls,  p.  152) 

Herringbone.  1.  Resembling  the  spine 
of  a  hiring,  characterized  by  the 
arrangement  of  materials  in  rows  of 
parallel  lines,  which  in  any  two  sue* 
cessive  rows  slope  in  reverse  direc- 
tions. SL  A  gear  with  double-screw 
teeth.    (Webster) 

Herringbone  work.  1.  Masonry  In 
which  the  stones  are  laid  slanting  in 
opposite  directions  in  alternate 
courses,  t.  An  arrangement  of  di- 
agonal struts  in  X  forms  between 
Joists  to  communicate  strength  from 
one  Joist  to  its  neighbors.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Hervesdn  (Oolom.).  Alluvium  mixed 
\vith  poor  sands  or  superficial  earth. 
(Halse) 

Hervidero  (Sp.).  !•  Addling  q>rliig. 
%.  A  mud  volcano.    (Halae) 

Hervlr  (Sp.).    Te  bolL     (Dwight) 
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m  (So.  Staff.),    dlnker  from  fur- 
nace iKKilera.    (Oreal^) 

HetMlte.  A  sflver  telluride  mineral, 
AgtTe.  Contains  ^3  per  cent 
sUver. .  (r.  8.  GeoL  Surv.) 

Hessonite.  A  variety  of  garnet;  Cin- 
namon stone.     (Oentnry) 

Heterogeneoas.  Differing  In  kind; 
having  unlike  qualities;  possessed 
of  different  characteristics;  opposed 
to  homogeneous.     (Webster) 

Heterotaotovt.  Irregular ;  lacking  uni- 
formity in  stratification  or  arrange- 
ment of  parts;  heterogeneously  ar- 
ranged.   (Standard) 

Heterotoaoat.  Having  a  cleavage  un- 
like that  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  mineral  in  its  ordinary  form,  as 
a  variety  of  ftidspar.     (Standard) 

Heagh  (Scot).    1.  A  place  where  coal 
or  other  mineral  is  worked;  a  pit 
or  shaft     (Barrowman) 
2.  A  gem  with  rugged  sides ;  a  crag 
(Standard).    Also  spelled  Heuch. 

Healaadite.  A  mineral  of  the  leollte 
family.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  cal- 
cium and  aluminum,  5H«O.CaO.- 
Al/VdSlOi.    (Dana) 

Heamlte.  A  name  proposed  by  W.  d 
BrOgger  for  a  dike  rock,  composed 
of  minerals,  too  small  to  be  recog- 
nized with  the  eye  alone,  but  which 
under  the  microscope  prove  to  be 
natron-orthoclase,  natron-microcUne, 
barkevidte,  biotlte,  and  in  small 
amount,  nephellte,  sodalite,  and 
dlopside.  The  accessories  are  apa- 
tite, magnetite,  pyrlte,  and  tltanite. 
The  silica  in  two  dikes  was  found  to 
be  respectively  47.10  and  48.46. 
The  name  was  derived  from  Heum, 
a  small  town  on  Lake  Farris. 
(Kemp) 

Hewer  (Newc).  One  who  undercuts 
the  Coal  with  a  plclL    A  coal  miner. 

Hewing  (Newc).  Undercutting  or 
mining  the  coal.    (Mln.  Jour.) 

Hewing  doable  (ESng.).  Bee  Double- 
worldng.     (Q.  O.  Qreenwell) 

Hewing  rate  (Aust.).  The  rate  of  pay 
given  miners  for  mining  coal. 
(Power) 

Hewns  (Eng.).  The  sides  of  a  cal- 
dner  or  roasting  furnace,  from  their 
being  formerjy  built  with  hewn 
stone.     (Pryce) 

Hexagonal  system.  In  crystallography, 
that  system  of  crystals  In  which 
the  ftices  are  referred  to  four  axes, 
a  principal   or   vertical   axis  and 


three  lateral  axes  perpendicular  to 
the  vertical  axis  and  Intersecting 
at  mutual  angles  of  60*.  (La 
Forge) 

Hexahedron.  In  crystallography,  a 
form,  tn  the  isometric  system,  en- 
closed by  six  faces  eadi  perpendicu- 
lar to  an  axis;  a  cube.    (La  Forge) 

Hexoetahedron.  In  crystallography,  a 
form,  in  the  isometric  system,  en- 
dosed  by  48  similar  faces  with  un- 
equal intercepts  on  all  three  axes. 
(La  Forge) 

Hextetrahedroa;  Hexatetrahedroa.  Id 
crystallography,  a  form.  In  the  iso- 
metric system,  of  tetrahedral  sym- 
metry,  endoeed  by  24  similar  ftices 
with  unequal  int^cepts  on  all  three 
axes.     (La  Force) 

HUtal.  A  rods  fabric  in  which  the 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  crystals 
is  not  in  continuous  series,  but  in  a 
broken  series  with  hiatuses.  (Id* 
dings.  Igneous  Rocks,  p.  196) 

X 

Hiatus.  A  chasm;  a  gap;  a  space 
where  something  is  wanting.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hiehii  ( Peru) .  A  spedes  of  long  grass 
used  as  fud  or  fodder.    (Dwight) 

Hiok-Joiat  A  system  of  masonry^ 
pointing  in  which  the  mortar  be- 
tween tlie  courses  is  flush  with  the 
ftice  of  the  wall.     (Standard) 

Eiddeaite.  An  emerald-green  spodu- 
mene.  Used  as  a  gem.  (U.  S.  (3eoL 
Surv.) 

Hidr&alioa  (Sp.).  Hydraulic.  (Dwight) 

Eidrografia  (Mex.).  Hydrography. 
(Dwight) 

HieliBite.  A  stanno-tantalate  (and 
nlobate)  of  yttrium,  iron,  manga- 
nese, caldum.  Crystals  (ortho- 
rhombic),  usually  rough;  massive. 
Color  pure  black.  From  Sweden. 
(Dana) 

Hierro  (Sp.).  1.  Iron;  H.  afinado,  re- 
fined iron;  H.  cocftino,  pig  iron; 
H,  colado,  cast  iron.  2.  Iron  ore; 
JET.  arcUloao,  clay  Ironstone;  H. 
arsenical,  arsenopyrite;  H.  especu- 
tor,  specular  iron  ore;  H.  oramadOp 
chrome  iron  ore  (Lucas).  H. 
lahrado,  wrought  Iron  (Min.  Jour.) ; 
H.  limoio,  bog  ore;  limonite;  H. 
magnitioo,  magnetite;  H,  parda,, 
brown  iron  ore;  H.  rojo,  hematite; 
H,  viejo,  (Peru)  Silver  ores  con- 
sisting mainly  of  iron  oxlde» 
(Halse) 
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XlgsA»  (Forn).  1.  An  oxUto  of  Iroa, 
oecnrrlng  tn  small  Iflolatod  manes* 
oontaintoir  minute  imrtldes  of  gold. 
%  A  lenticular  deposit  of  gold  ore. 
(Halae) 

• 

Sifk.  A  miner's  name  for  the  coal  of 
a  thick  seam.     (Steel) 

Xtfh  dooTt  (Scot).  An  upper  landtnc 
in  a  shaft     (Barrowman) 

Xtfh  exploilTet.  BiZplosiTes  wlildli 
detonate  or  are  composed  of  ingredi- 
ents which  detonate.  In  the  United 
States  the  designation  oorers  explo- 
sives like  gelatin,  dynamite*  hlasUng 
gelatin,  etc.,  which  are  stronger  and 
more  sudden  in  their  action  than 
gunpowder.    (Du  Pont) 

Xtfh  f unaee.  The  ordinary  hlast  fur- 
nace.    (Gentury) 

Xlfh*gTads.  1.  An  artiitrary  designa- 
tion for  dynamite  of  40  per  cent 
strength  or  over.  Bee  Grade,  fk 
(Du  Pont) 

S.  Rich  ore.  t.  To  steal  or  pilfer 
ore  or  gold,  as  from  a  mine  hy  a 
miner.    See  High-grading. 

Blgh-grade  mill.  A  plant  for  treat- 
ing high-grade  ores. 

High-grade  ore.  Rich  ore.  Compare 
Low-grade  ore. 

Xtgh-grader.  One  srho  steals  and 
sells,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  high- 
grade  or  specimen  ores.  A  com- 
mon practice  in  the  early  days  of 
gold  mining. 

Xigh-gradiag.  Larceny  of  small  par- 
ticles of  ore  or  gold  by  employees  in 
a  mine.  (Gk>ldfield  Cons.  Mines  Ok 
V,  Richardson,  194  Fed.  Rept,  p. 
200) 

Hii^  pillar.    See  Shaft  pillar^ 

Xtf h-reef .  A  bedrock  which  fk«- 
quentiy  rises  more  abruptiy  on  one 
side  of  a  channel  or  water  course 
than  on  the  other.  (0.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Xigh-reef  wash.  A  term  usually 
applied  to  deposits  of  wash  dirt 
upon  the  high-reef.     (Duryee) 

XIgh  tide.  A  deep  coal-mine  car,  i,  e. 
one  with  high  sides.  Compare  Oon- 
dola,  1. 

Sifh  tteeU  Steel  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  carbon.     (Standard) 

Sigh  Talaei  (Transvaal).  Ore  having 
a  high  assay  valua  (Rickard,  Jour- 
nal GhenLi  Met.  and  Min.  Soc.  of  S. 
Africa,  Jan.  1914,  p.  881) 


Xinnia  (8pl).  1.  A  sbmU  tiUMMft  et 
ore  or  mineraL  %,  A  small  drala. 
(Dvi^t) 

aUaelas  (Hex.).    A  small^slaa  tsrta. 
BMde  up  as  a  sort  of  aassy  em  a 
large  sqUe^  with  teem  1  to  5 
grammes    of    aiventttaous 
(Dwight) 

XUsra  (Pieni).    A  parting  In  a  «stl 
(Halse) 


Hilera  eoiteahls   (£^).    Pay 
(Lucas) 

XUL  1.  An  arch  or  high  plaea  In  a 
mine.    (Roy) 

t.  (Soot).    The  surface  at  a 
(Barrowman) 

S.   (No.  of  Bng.»  Hid.)  An 
ground  inclined  plane.    (Qrosiar) 
A  A  natural  elevation  of  land  of 
local  area  and  wril  defined  ootUnsu 
(Wet^ster) 

Xill  elerk  (Scot).  The  person  who 
weigiis  minnal,  whetliw  at  the  mine 
or  depot  connected  ttierewith.  (Bar- 
rowman) 


digglmgt.    Plaeers  on  hills.     (OL 
and  H.  H.  P.) 

Killer.  In  pottery,  a  vessel  used  in 
making  the  glase.    (Standard) 

Hillautn;  XUIsbuul  L  (Scot).  A 
pit  headman;  a  hill  clerk,  t.  A 
coal  salesman.    (Barrowman) 

XiUoek  (Bug.).  A  heap  of  sterile 
vein-stuff  or  stone.    (Hunt) 

Hin  lale  (Scot).    Sale  of  coal  at  the 
mine    in    carts,    as    distinguidied 
from    shipment    in    railway    cara 
^Oarrowman) 

Killiide  plaeert  (AlaAa).  Placers  on 
slopes,  intermediate  between  cre^ 
and  bench  claims.  (Purington,  G. 
W.,  BulL  269,  XT.  S.  OeoL  Surv.,  p. 
83) 

Eile.  L  (Hex.)  Thread;  pay  streak; 
small  stringer  of  ore.  8.  (Peru) 
Strike  of  a  vein.  (Dwight) 
t.  JET.  altoe  (Sp.)  Threads  or  small 
veins  of  ore  extending  into  the  up- 
per or  hanging  walL  A  JS.  fto/ot. 
Threads  or  small  veins  of  ore  ex- 
tending into  the  lower  or  foot  walL 
(Min.  Jour.) 


Xindottaa.  A  fine-grained  sandstone 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  very  cheap  sharpening  stones,  es- 
pecially axe  stones.*  Found  in  Indi- 
ana.    (Pike) 

Kinged  -  haauaer  emiher.  See  Wil- 
liams H*ng'ftd-**^'"*"*^f  rrtiBhur 
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iMOt    Me  milt 

MiMgtBg  9MLk  (Scot).    Ooia  lying  at' 
a  moderatAy  high  tndtnatloD.  (Bac^ 

) 


▲  ayaeMa  tatatad  to  ala- 
Blte^  bat  wltli-nplaonMirta  aa  taidl- 
catad  In  tiie  folkywina  fotaiaia: 
2Pba8AkOa8QtA0b.«H/X  (U.  & 
OaaL  SaiT.) 


aa«lt.    A 

I  wker 

(Btai) 


tegtite 
fnaa  a 


JByvolL   Atlla 
M|Mi  an  laoAi,  aad  wUdh  la 


JPyatPMaitw,   ▲ 

rooAng  tila  and  at 
^tfahipnU.    <Bias) 

X^ttU.    A tRe nate «a fit 
a  roof,    tfltaadard) 

Htnteo.     A 
the  cwapeaitjaa  of  ^i^hldi 
determlaad.     (CMtacy) 

A'  bank  off  aaad  ^ 
.    <4Stantera) 

A 


caldta  in  aMdi  Itae  «>1cir  ie 
admixed  j^awHmtte.    OStanaevd) 

Sifterteal  geelagy.  Bm  Owriiagy. 


at 


To  tfld,  |pBo?e,  or  oit  SalD 
a  ooal  eeam  or  tenlt    (Ctoartay) 

Hiteh.  1.  (Scot  and  Kewc)  Amiaar 
dislocation  of  a  vein  or  atntom  .not 
coroeeding  in  relent  the  ililcihaflai  of 
Oie  vein  or  atvatam,  A  A  Judo  «ont 
In  tlie  side  lad^  'When'  tms  Je  eolid 
anoogli,  to  hdld  the  tcap  off  Jt  net  off 
dmbera,  permitting  the  leg -to  bailie- 
peneed  with.  (Raymond) 
S.  Ty>  atuch  trams  to  liaoling  jr^pes 
1^ 'Short  chains.  (Gresiey.) 
4.  A  sndden  stoppage  of  pvmping 
machinery.     (StanOard) 


Hiteh-aad-step  (8a  Wale&X.  A 
of  regulating  the  distance  lietween 
the  feces  ot  stalls  in  iongwail  'work. 
(Greeley) 

Stteh  eatter.  Aminer  Who*catsiilaces 
in  tlie  coal,  ore,  or  "wall  in  f^iich 
to  rest  or  place  timbers  to  fMnevant 
rock  from  falling.  (Andrews  a. 
Tamarack  Xin.  Go.,  U4  Ifichigan, 
PL  875;  72  N.  W.  Bapt,  p.  2^;  Da- 
anla  v.  Qaincy  Hin.  On.,  106  Midil- 
gsn,  p.  851;  180  N.  W.  Bapt,9-  A4; 
Andraws  9.  Tamarack  Mia  Co..  18i^ 
Midiiguit  p.  78) 


The  man  who  rnns  trama 
iato  or  aat  of  the  cages*  gives  the 
signalBp  and  attends  at  the  shaft 
whea  men  are  riding  in  the  cage. 
(Oresley).    £^altoCager. 


The  paraon  eofdoyad  at 
tiie  botteai  of  a  abaft  or. slope  to 
pat  le«dad  caia  ea»  and  take  esopty 
ttMcose.    (Boy) 


(Sa.    Staff.), 
apon  which  vrtadtaig  bands  (awiaa) 
eolL    (Oresley) 


(Sag.).   A        _  ^ 

off  beards  plaoed  aioaad  a 
(CaadlLlLP,) 


boands  qf  an  estate;  a 

hastama  fUaetX,  Sag.).  A  menlbar 
off  the  prtacipsljJWc  ootpogattoa  af 
19ewcastle*tm*Tyne7  Jstuieilyt  n 
■n*ar  of  m  anrcbaiit  i^  «C  Chst 
ftefljp  wUch  laoeNad  sUaagees  tint 
aasw  to  bay  coal  aad  ceitala  atber 
uiiiiisilillii,  condaoted  ttie  par- 
ciheiicsL  and  levied  upoa  tliem  a  cer- 
la  later  fimes  the  gM 


iaoaaffoeaL    |8taadard| 


eoaaeotSoa,  as  aaed  ta  UaaOstB.  <2hB 
Tont) 

1.  (9%rerit  ]ef  DBBa^  A  <cart  ar 
jfted  for  couwtfXng  coal  In  the  jftidla 
ef  thin  seams.    < Greeley)  ^^ 

8.  A  waodea  tray  ar  trooi^  w<lfh  a 
handle,  iMrne  aa  •Che  Aotflder,  for 
eanadng  baldks,  aautac,  etc  (Web- 
ater) 

Vsek.  A  comer  or  aagia,  -mM  %e- 
tween  mountains ;  a  sectaded  ^valleg. 
(StsndaBd) 

Sefsnunite.  A  cryatalliDB,  cdloi*leas» 
tastitess,  and-adorlaBs  tabrarA,  iioa> 
WBiiIng  «  spedflc  gravity  iff  1M66.; 
tt  malts  at  71*  O.  and  has  the  oom- 
^pesitlop  CUU).  It  farms  a  whita 
cryatiOltae  aflkHPesoeaee  -oa  lignite  in 
the  vicinity  -of  Sienna.    <Baeon) 

fieaiitii  aff  m 


(lieK.). 
(Dwight) 

Bogbaek.  1.  (Bag.)  A  ifbarp  rlseia 
the  Hoor  of  a  ooal  seanL  (;G«eslqF) 
8.  A  ridge  formed  1^  the  outcrop- 
jiing  edga  of  tilted  stxata;  liaBoe 
any  ridge  with  a  sharp  snmmit  and 
steeply  sloping  Sides,  as  an  aiker 
(Webstar).    Galled  also  Harseback. 

Jtoggaa  (Com.).  Tba  4ood  carried -by 
iSbib  miaar  to  the  soina.    (Davies) 
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Hogger.  1.  (£k»t)  A  leafher  or  can- 
vas dellTery  pipe  at  tlie  top  of  a 
sinking  set  of  ptimpa.  (BakTowman) 
8.  (No.  of  Bng.)  Stoddnga  without 
feet,  worn  by  coal  mlnera.  (Qrea- 
ley) 

Hogger  pipe  (No.  of  Bng.).  Tlie  up- 
per terminal  pipe  with  dellTery  hoae 
from  the  mlmng  pomp.    (Oentory) 

Hogger  pamp.  The  topmoat  pimip  la 
a  shaft     (Raymond) 

Hoggla.  A  material  compoeed  of 
screenings  or  slftlnga  of  gravel  or 
a  mixture  of  loam,  nnd,  and  gravel, 
used  In  making  filter  beds,  as  a 
binding  material  for  metal  roads,  or 
the  lik^l     (Webster) 

Xog-tooth  spar.  Like  a  dog-tooth  spar, 
a  name  for  calclte,  occurring  In 
acute  scalenohedrona     (Chester) 

Xohonlohehtttte  furaaoe.  A  retort  fur- 
nace for  the  distillation  of  alnc. 
(Ingalls,  p.  406) 

Xoitt  1.  An  engine  for  ralsln|r  ore, 
roclc,  coal,  etc.,  from  .a  mine  and 
for  lowering  and  raising  men  and 
material.  Also  called  Holster.  S. 
The  amount  of  ore,  .coal,  etc,  hoisted 
during  a  ehlfL 

XolitiBg  blook.  The>  lower  block  of 
a  block-and-fall,  bearing  the  hoist- 
ing hook.    (Standard) 

HoittiBg  erab.  A  crab,  winch,  or  wind- 
lass for  hoisting.    (Standard) 


Holstiag  eaglaoer;  Hoist  aaa.  One 
who  operates  a  hoisting  engine,  espe- 
cially at  a  mine  or  quarry.  Also 
called  Bnglneman. 

Hoiitiag  Jaok.  A  device  for  applying 
hand  power  to  lift  an  object  by 
means  of  a  screw  or  lever,  or  by 
hydraulic  power.    (CJentury) 

Hoiitiag  r^e.  A  rope  con^MMed  <tf  a 
sufficient  number  of  wires  and 
strands  to  insure  strength  and  flexi- 
bility. Sudiropea  are  uaed  In  shafts, 
elevatort,  4iuarrles,  ete  {C  M.  P.) 
See  Gable,  1  and  8. 

Hoja  (Sp.).  Leaf;  sheet;  H.  de  pi- 
sarra,  a  slab  of  slate;  H,  de  M5fio, 
(Mex.)  a  black  schistose  rock;  H.  de 
papel^  finely  laminated  clay,  slate 
or  talc.     (Halse) 

Hojalato  (Sp.).    Tin  platen     (Halse) 

Hojalatero  (Max.).  Tl&amtth. 
(Dwlght) 

Holdiag  iron.  See  Fumaoe  hoUUng 
iron. 


Held  eat!  (Derb.).  An  eacdamattott 
by  the  banksman,  down  a  shaft  to 
the  bottomMT,  when  men  are  about 
to  deacend  the  abaft,  to  let  him 
know  that  he  is  not  to  send  up  a 
load  of  coal,  but  merely  the  enqity 
rope  or  diaia.    (Qrealey)  • 

Hole.  L  To  undercut  a  aeam  of  eoal 
by  hand  or  macUna.  fi.  A  bora 
hole.  t.  To  ouike  a  communlcatloa 
from  one  part  of  a  mine  to  another. 
(Steel) 

i.  ( Joplln,  Ma)  A  local  tscsi  for  a 
mine  abaft 


Hsle  man  (Penn.).  One  who  loads 
holes  with  exploelvea;  a  chaiver. 
(De  Nardo  i>.  Stephenaaacksoa  Oo.« 
Penn.  104  Atlanttc,  p.  685) 

Hotel  (Na  of  Bag.).  The  different 
stages  or  fioors  from  whldi  the 
cages  are  loaded  at  the  shaft  bot- 
tom.   (Oreoley) 

Hole  cyitoaL  A  system  of  contract 
work  underground  by  which  the 
pointing  of  the  holea  and  blasting 
are  done  by  company  men  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  by  the  miner.  (H. 
G.  Hoover,  p.  166) 

Holing;  1.  The  working  of  a  lower 
part  of  a  bed  of  coal  for  brina^ 
down  the  upper  maas.  S.  The  final 
act  of  connecting  two  workinss  un- 
derground.    (Raymond) 

Heliag  about  (Sag.).  The  operatloB 
of  establlahing  an  air  current  be- 
tween the  down-cast  and  up-caat 
shafts.     (G.  G.  Green  well) 

Hollag-piok.  A  pick  used  In  holing 
coal.    (Standard) 

HoUag-shavel  (So.  StafC).  A  abort- 
handled,  round-bladed  ahoveL  (llin. 
Jour.) 

Roliag-tluDough.  Driving  a  passage 
through  to  make  connection  with  an- 
other part  of  the  aame  woridngs*  or 
with  those  in  an  adjacent  mine 
(Ghance).    See  also  Holing,  2. 

HoUia  (Mex.).  Fum^;  eoodeiiaed  for* 
nace-smoke;  soot.     (Dwlght) 

Hellew  bloeki.  HoUow  tilos»  latgv 
than  common  brick,  usually  of 
rectangular  form,  and  having  aooM 
cross  webs.  Used  in  extarlor  walla 
and  also  partitiona.    (Rlea) 

HoUow  brisk.  Brtck  molded  with  hol- 
low spaces  in  them.  Thigr  are  usu- 
ally strengthened  by  cross 
(RIes) 
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Xillow-tre  (Bhg.).  A  kind  of  hearth 
with  blast,  UMd  for  reheating  tho 
blooms  produced  in  the  Sonth  Welsh 

Siroccas  of  fining,  or  the  bars  of 
lister-steel  in  die  manufacture  of 
shear-steel.     (Raymond) 

XoUsfv  lode  (Aust).  A  lode  filled 
with  Tugs.    (Power) 

aUUow-plaager  pwap.  A  pump  used  in 
wining  and  quarrying,  as  in  muddy 
and  gritty  water.    (Standard) 

KoUow  reamer.  A  tool  for  straighten- 
ipg  a  crooked  borehole.     (Gresley) 

HoUewB  (Bng.).  Oldjibandoned  work- 
ings.   (Oresley) 

Xollew  ipar.    Andalnsita 

Hallway  proeen.  A  process  for  the 
removal  of  sulphur  from  iron  and 
copper  sulphides  by  fusion  and  pneu- 
matic treatment,  analogous  to  the 
manner  in  which  carbon,  etc.,  are 
removed  in  the  Bessemer  process. 
(Raymond) 

Helmlua.  A  chemioal  element  of  the 
rare-earth  group,  not  yet  definitely 
isolated.  Symbol,  Ho;  atomic 
weight,  168.5. 

Soloerystalliae.  A  textural  term  ap- 
plied to  those  rocks  that  consist  en- 
tirely of  crystallised  minerals  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  with  more  or 
less  glass.    (Kemp) 


HolohedraL  In  crystallography,  pos- 
sessing all  the  faces  that  have 
equivalent  intercepts  required  by 
the  symmetry  of  the  group  to  which 
the  form  belongs.    (La  Forge) 

Holohedroa.  A  form  having  the  full 
number  of  symmetrically  arranged 
planes  crystallographlcally  possible. 
(Standard) 

Soloheaiihedral.  Denoting  hemlhe- 
drons  in  which  all  the  sectants  have 
half  instead  of  the  whole  number 
of  similar  planea    (Standard) 

Kolahyaliae.  Completely  glassy.  (Id- 
dings,  Igneous  Rocks,  p.  187) 

Molomorphlo.  Uniformly  or  completely 
sanmnetrieal.    (Standard) 

Xoloslderite.  Meteoric  iron ;  a  meteor- 
ite consisting  of  metallic  iron  with- 
out stony  matter.     (Webster) 

XolyBteae.  A  soft  sandstone  used  to 
warab  dedn.  To  scrub  with  holy- 
stone.    (Webster) 


(No.  of  Bng.).  In  the  direction 
of »  or  toward  the  shaft,  as  in  an  un- 
dergrouDd  minsL    (Oredey)    Outby. 


Komeitead  aot  (U.  S.).  An  act  of  Con- 
gress  authorising  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  parcels  of  100  acres  each, 
to  settlers. 

Homestead  entry.    An  entry  under  the 

statute  enacted  to  secure  homesteads 

to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

(Hartman  «.  Warren,  76  Fed.  Rept, 

p.  160) 

Homiehlia.  A  variety  of  chalcopyrite 
that  is  partly  altered  to  bomite. 
(Standard) 

Honillte.  (Norway).  A  black,  black- 
ish  brown  mineral,  (Oa,Fe)aBtSisON. 
Crystals  often  tabular.     (Dana) 

HomooUne.  In  geology,  a  group  of  in- 
clined beds  of  the  same  dip,  which 
may  be  either  monoclinal,  one  limb 
of  a  fold,  or  isoclinal,  but  whose 
actual  relations  are  not  determinate 
(La  Forge).  Used  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  than  a  monocline  in 
that  it  applies  to  small  or  fragmen- 
tary areas. 

HomoeomMphitfli.  A  near  similarity 
of  crystalline  forms  between  unlike 
chemical  compounds.    (Power) 

Homoffeneoai.  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature;  consisting  of  similar  parts, 
or  of  elements  of  a  like  nature; 
<qpposed  to  heterogeneous.  (Web- 
ster) 

Komogeaeoas  metaL  A  variety  of  in- 
got metal  produced  by  the  open- 
hearth  process,  for  example,  steel. 
(Raymond) 

Homoffeaeous  tteeL  Cast  steel  without 
blowholes.    (Standard) 

Hoada  (Mez.).  A  rope  chair  for  de- 
scending a  shaft  A  sling.    (Dwight) 

Koadoaada  (Sjp.  Am.).  An  excava- 
tion.    (Lucas) 

Hoadara  (Golom.).  A  sudden  depres- 
sion in  the  surface  of  Uie  bed  rock 
of  placer  mines.     (Halse) 

Hone.  An  extremely  fine-grained 
sandstone  suitable  for  sharpening 
razors  or  other  fine-edged  instru- 
ments or  tools.     (Bowles) 

Hoaestoae.  A  stone  suitable  for  mak- 
ing hones  for  sharpening;  also,  a 
hone  ready  for  use.     (W^bsttf ) 

Honeyoomb.  Any  substance,  as  cast- 
iron,  worm-eaten  wood,  etc,  having 
cells  suggesting  a  honeycomb  (Web- 
ster). Also  applied  to  certain  rock 
structuresL 
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4«m    (Eog.).     A 
■hire  name  for  a  Taslcolar,  adUBtbae. 
trappeaa  rock.    (Eoberta) 

3tai«j-fltoBa.  A  mdlate  of  alnmiiniiii, 
AJdCidOn+19&/>,  of  yellowliili  or 
reddish  eolor,  and  a  realnoos  aspect, 
CTTatalizlas  In  oetahedrona  with  a 
aqnare  baaeu  The  mineral  la  harder 
than  gypsnm,  but  not  ao  hard  aa 
calcite.     (Dana) 

Itoe  eaamel  <Bns.).  Impure  earthy 
oannel  coaL     (Grealey) 


1.  8eB  Bonnet,  L    S.  The  top 
of  a  pvrap..    (Standard) 

Seek  %leek.  The  lower  dwa^e  or 
Uock,  OB  a  crane  lM>lat,  to  which  a 
swivid  hoolE  ia  attached.    (WIUook) 

Same  aa  Hook-on;  alao 


Seek  haadlei  (Com.).  The  handlea 
hy  which  a  windlaas  ia  worked. 
(ICa.  Joar.) 


:-«k  The  man  who  adjnata  cablea 
or  ciialttai,  ahout  ehjecta  to  be  lifted; 
plaoea  iKWk  of  crane-block  in  bndcet 
b^tUai  and  hooin  of  wlndiea  to  ob- 
Jecta  to  be  moved^  €te.    (WUlooz) 

See  AnkFloatoBilaala. 

(Mo.  «tf  Bng.).  Valleya  formed 
Iqr  deandaftioB  of  tbe  ooal  mtfaaorea 
of  the  County  of  I>nrliam.     (€teea- 

1^) 


necoveBor  of  ooRMr  tai  which  a  aolu- 
13on  of  tSBprooa  ddorMe  te  wadtiim 
or'  calelnm  chloride  la  maed  to 
diaaolve  oopper  aulphideai  The  aolu- 
tion  ia  then  fiectrolyaed  in  tanka 
with  dlaphragma.  The  anodea  are 
Smpue  oopper,  the  caltedea  pue 
CMSVer.  Copper  ia  deposited  from 
fbe  cnpreos  dflorlde  solution^  and 
copilc  diloilde  regenerated.    (lid- 

«i) 

Jbpper.  1.  A  trap  at  the  fool  of  a 
AutB  for  Tegolating  flie  oantenta  of 
a  wagon.  B.  A  place  of  deposit  for 
ooal  or  are.  (SayaMmd)  . 
J.  Jl  fanneNfhaped  feedhig  tionitli. 
4.  <DeEh.)  A  dlah  need  by  miners 
to  jneasore  oce.  It  Faiiea  from  14 
to  16  plnta  in  different  localities. 
(Sander) 


A  taur  ibr  oosil,  graTel« 
etc,  siiaped  like  a  liopper,  with  an 
opening  at  the  iKittom  to  diselwrge 
ooDtents.    <8tandard) 


__       ,      In  «oM  waighiQKi  graTtf 
astnined  in  the  hopper  of  4  ovadla. 


Hopper-traik'(Anat).   tfaeHopperear. 

Xoppet  i.  (Bnf.)  A  holstlnc  boClDet. 
(Webster) 

t.  A    TCHsel    for    meaanrinf    ore. 
(Standard) 

Xorhaehite.  A  metallic,  dftrk-yellow^ 
iron-nickel  sulphide  that  la  <doa^ 
related  to  pyirhotlte,  and  ia  feud 
aa  a  maasive  mineraL    (Standard) 

Horoa  (Sjp.).  Hoiat;  sallows  ficame; 
lieadgear.    (Halse) 

Horlsen.  1.  In  geology,  any  given  dief- 
'  inite  position  or  interval  In  the 
atratli^phic  column  or  the 
of  stratigraphic  daasUlcatlon 
orally  used  in  a  relative 
Aa  uasd  by  some  British  geologlat^ 
one  or  aeveral  oonsecotive  beds  char* 
actorlaed  by  a  oertain  foasQ 
alls;  a  aone.    (La  rorge) 


Ssrisental-oat  aaierhand.  Bee  Under* 
hand  stoping. « 

HMsontal  fitalt    0as  Fault. 

Sorlsental  aUslat  (aacendinc).  Bee 
Overhand  wUnifltag, 

HMsontal  dIeUg  (deaoendinc).  Bern 
Ti^Miidng  and  oover-caving; 

Sorlsental  throw.    Bee  Heave. 

Sortey  aedgley  water  teder.  An  in- 
strument used  for  ascertaining  tho 
amount  of  water  in  a  tank  oontaln- 
Ittffoil.    (Mitaakia) 

Sendgdii  (Sp.).    Oonerate     (Lneaa) 

Seralgaillar  (P«ru).  To  add  aaltaiid 
some  water  to  the  amalgamatlnir 
cfaaziOi    (Dwi^^t) 

SonalfiAe  (Peru).  1.  A  Une  of  In* 
borers  whoi^ass  material  from  hmsd 
to  hand.  t.  The  aeoond  treadinc  In 
the  iNiMo  process  btf  ore  mercury  In 
added.    (Halse) 

Son.   1.  <Deih.)    Alineatnnani^ 
of  4B*  with  tim  fsoe  of  the  coaL 
(Mln.  Jour.) 
B.  Bee  SkMKm,  1. 

Somaehe   <^).     1. 
Bee  Peso.     S.  An 
in   the  hHlalde  in  search  of 
(Halse) 


Seraada  (Sp.).    One  oompl€te 
ing    operation    In    any    fumnea. 
(Halse) 

Sorahlonde.  A  variety  of  the  mineral 
amphibole.  Odior  between  Idnck 
and  white,  throntfi  various  sl«ad» 
of  green,  inclining  to  blackish  green; 
alee   dark   biown;   zaiely   yoUow 
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ptadc,  rose  red.  In  part  a  Domial 
metasiilcate  of  caldnm  and  mag- 
nwrtum,  RSICV  naoally  with  Iron, 
also  mangaDese,  and  tbna  in  general 
analogona  to  tbe  pyroxenes.  The 
alkali  metals,  sodinm  and  potassium, 
also  present,  and  more  commonly  so 
than  with  pyroxene.  (Dana).  The 
name  of  the  mineral  la  prefixed  to 
mimy  rock  namea 

Sermhleade  ichlst  In  petrology,  a 
sdiistose  rock,  generally  meta- 
morphlc,  composed  essentially  or 
eUdly  of  homblenda     (I«  Forge) 

JbnUeadite.  A  granitoid,  igneons 
rodt,  consisting  essentially  of  horn* 
blende  and  analogous  to  pyroxenite. 
(Kemp) 


eoaL  L  (Bng.)  Coal  worked 
partly  end-on  and  partly  fiice-<m. 
(QrjBsley) 

t.  A  variety  of  cannel  coat  from 
Bcmth  Wales.  .  (Bacon) 
S.  A  coal  that  emits,  when  bum* 
Ing;  an  odor  like  that  of  burnt  horn. 
(Power) 

Xonf^la.  A  dense,  compact  rodk  pro- 
duced from  slate  by  the  contact 
action  of  some  Itoeoxm  intrusion,  es- 
pecially granite.  Various  micro- 
scopic minerals  are  de?elo!ped  in  it 
(Kemp) 

SondUo  (Sp.).  I*  A  small  owi  or 
furnace.  S.  A  portable  assay  fur- 
nace,   t.  A  mud  Tolcano.    (Halse) 

WoaniUr.  A  gas-emlttlng  Tent  on«  and 
originating  in  a  lava  flow  (Daly, 
PL  186).  A  low,  oTen-idiaped  mound 
ooamMm  In  the  TOlcanlc  oiirtriGts  of 
South  America,  usually  emitting 
from  Its  sides  and  summit  hot  smoke 
and  othtt  vapors.    (Oentury) 

Item  lead.    I^ead  chloride.    ((Century) 

Horae  (Sp.).  1.  A  Uln;  H.  de  ool, 
a  lime  kiln.  2.  A  furnace ;  H.  aUo, 
a  blast  furnace ;  fl.  ocoplado,  a  dou- 
ble-hearth furnace;  H,  oa$Mkmo, 
a  low,  shaft  furnace;  B.  <mMerto, 
a  jacket  furnace;  B.  de  afinaoUh^ 
a  refining  furnace;  B,  de  ouba,  a 
sliaft  fumaee,  generally  a  blast  fur- 
nace; B.  de  fmMoi^  a  suHdtlng 
fttrnace  (Iiocas) ;  Bi  de  m^fUiral^ 
roasting  stoves  fbr  copper  pyrites 
(Min.  Jour.)  ;  B,  de  reverters,  a  la- 
vert>eratory  furnace;  B,  de  to^iar, 
a  roasting  famaoe.    (Halse) 

Sera  qmicksttver.  Uercurous  chloride, 
HgfGU.    QOomel.    (Dana) 

Xsnu  (Bng.).  Quldes-on  the  winding 
drum  to  keei^  the  tepe  In  pbna 
(BalaMdce) 


Horn  flhrer.  Chloride  of  sUver.  £re» 
CJerargyrite.    (Dana) 

Hera  soeket  In  w^  boring,  an  Im* 
plement  to  recover  lost  tools,  eq;»e- 
cUlly  broken  drill  poles,  etc.  It 
consists  of  a  conical  socket,  the  larger 
mid  downward,  which  slides  otvt 
the  broken  part,  a  spring  latch  grip- 
ping it  when  entered.  Frequently 
a  flaring  mouthpiece  is  riveted  i^ 
the  horn  socket,  making  it  a  bell- 
mouth  socket    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Horn  ipeoa.  A  l<Higitudlnal  section, 
cut  from  the  under  side  of  an  ox 
horn  and  scraped  thin;  used  for 
washing  auriferous  gravel  and  pul|^ 
where  delicate  tests  are  required 
(Hanks).    Bee  aUo  Spoon,  1. 

Homstoae;  (Hiert  An  impure  flint  or 
chalcedony  with  splintery  fracture^ 
More  brittle  than  flint  (U.  S.  QeoL. 
Surv.) 

Homy  (Scot).  An  inferior  kind  oT 
gas  coal,  the  pieces  of  which  rattle 
with  a  sound  suggestive  of  homa. 
(Barrowman) 

Hsvm  tur  (Ifo.).  Caldte  stained  witb 
carbonaceous  material;  sometimeg: 
dark  enough  to  be  mistaken  for 
sphalerite. 

HotqulUa  (Max.).  A  coke-fork. 
(Dwlght) 

Horse.  1^  A  mass  of  country  rock 
lying  within  a  v^n.  (Book  v.  Jus- 
tice Mining  Co.,  58  Fed.  B^»t,  p. 

B.  Any  irregularity  cutting  out  9t 
portion    of    the    vein.       {OoomilL 
Wyoming  Gold  Mining  0>.  v.  C^iaiar 
pion  Mining  Co.,  68  Fed.  Rept,  p. 
544;  Barrett  v.  Demy,  78  Kansas,  p. 
844;  97  Padflc,  p.  786.)     See  Dirt- 
fkiult  and  Bodc-ftiult   To  take  AorfSL 
To  split  into  branches  as  a  vein  ot 
ore  in  a  mine.     (Standard) 
S.  (Scot).   A  seat  suq)ODMled  fttHD  ft. 
crane   rope  In  a   shaft    (Barrow- 
man).   See  also  D.  Link, 
i.  (Bng.).   In  saltmaking,  to  set  the 
lunqw  of  salt  Upon  .the  top  of  eadi 
other  Intha  Wthousa.    (Webster)  • 


%ene  ana    (Ehg.).     The  part  of  a 
whim  to  whi<di  the  boAes  are  at* 
s    tached.     (Balnbrldge) 

Honebaek.  1.  Natural  channels  cut  or 
washed  away  by  water  in  a  coal 
seam,  and  filled  up  with  shale  and 
sandstone.  Sometimes,  a  bank  or 
ridge  of  foreign  matter  In  a  eoal 
seanu  t»  A  portion  of  the  reed  or 
floor  whliA  bulges  or  tntradea  lntf> 
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the  coal.    S.  A  mass  of  country  rock 

lying  within  a  vein  or  bed    (Steel). 

Bee  also  Horse,  1. 

4.  A  piece  of  idate,  flat  underneath, 

thick  in  the  middle,   and  running 

out  to  a  thin  edge  upon  each  side 

(Stratton  v.  Northeast  Ooal  Ck>..  IM 

Kentucky,  p.  B03) .    See  alio  Kettle 

bottom. 

H.  (Maine)  A    low    and    somewhat 

sharp  ridge  of  sand  or  gravel ;  also, 

but  not  generally,  a  ridge  of  rock 

which  rises  for  a  short  distance  with 

a  sharp  edge.     A  hogback.     (C!en- 

tury) 

Hone  beant  (CThes.).  A  stratum  of  a 
granular  rock  immediately  overly- 
ing salt  beds,  in  which  brine  occurs 
(Gresley).  Also  called  Shaggy 
metal. 

Sone  bloek;  Honing  bloek.  A  frame 
of  timber  on  which  to  rest  the  raiaed 
end  of  an  excavator's  wheeling 
plank.     (Webster) 

Horse  engine;  Horse  gin  (Scot).  A 
winding  drum  driven  by  horse  power 
for  raising  mineral.    (Barrowman.) 

Hone  fettler  (So.  Staff.).  A  man  who 
looks  after  the  underground  horses 
and  ponies.     (Gresley) 

Horteflethore  (Oom.).  Bomite.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Hone  gin.  Ctearing  for  hoisting  by 
horse  power.     (Hanks) 

Honehead  (Eng.).  A  wooden  box 
used  for  mine  ventilation.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

Hone  height  (Mid.).  Sufficient  dis- 
tance between  the  floor  and  the  roof, 
for  a  horse  to  travel  without  knock- 
ing his  head.     (Gresley) 

Hone-in-the-lode  (Eng.).  A  dead  or 
worthless  part  in  the  lode;  gener- 
ally composed  of  fragments  of  the 
strata  through  which  the  lode 
passes,  which  invariably  divides  the 
lode  (Hunt).    See  al$o  Horse,  1. 

Hone  load  (Eng.).  A  measure  of 
weight  used  in  some  parts  of  East 
Lancashire.  1  horse  load=s4  cwt; 
5  horst  loads  equal  one  ton.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Horse  platform  (Scot.).  The  switch 
and  crossing  used  on  (including  the 
rails)  a  horse-haulage  road.  ( Bar- 
rowman > 

Eoneplay.  Rude  or  boisterous  play 
(Webster).  Often  results  in  serious 
accidents  at  mines  and  industrial 
plants. 


Horsepower.  A  unit  of  power  numeri- 
cally equal  to  a  rate  of  ^000  foot 
pounds  of  work  per  minute  (==550 
foot  pounds  per  second)  used  In 
stating  the  power  of  a  steam  engine 
or  other  prime  mover.    (Webster) 

Horsepower  hour.  The  work  performed, 
or  energy  ctmsumed,  by  working  at 
the  rate  of  one  horsepower  for  one 
hour.  It  is  equal  to  1,980,000  foot 
pounds.    (Webster) 

Hone  pump.  An  ordinary  liftinic 
pump  worked  by  horse  power. 
(Duryee) 

Hone  road.  An  underground  way  f6r 
horse  haulage.     (Gresley) 

Horse  run.  A  device  by  means  of 
which  horses  draw  loaded  vAides 
up  an  incline  from  eKcavadooflL 
(Standard) 

Hone  thoveL  A  road  scriMper.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Hones'  teefh  (Gom.).  A  quariyman** 
term  for  white  elongated  crystals  of 
feldspar,  which  gives  the  granite  Its 
porphyritic  character.     (Power) 

Horse  tree  (Engi).  A  strong  timber 
beam  for  su];H;K>rting  pumps.  (Gree* 
ley) 

Horsewaj.  A  road  flt  for  travel  wttti 
a  horse.     (Webster) 

Horse  whim.  A  horse-pow^  .winding 
drum  for  raising  ore  from*  a  mine. 
A  horse  gin. 

Honfordlte.  A  silver-white,,  massive 
copper  antimonide,  probably  COiSb^ 
occurring  in  Asia  Minor.     (Dana) 

Horsing  (Eng.).  Drawing  trams  un- 
derground by  horses  and  ponies. 
(Gresley) 

Horst  A  tract  of  the  earth's  emst 
separated  by  faults  firom  the  sur- 
rounding tracts  which  have  been 
relatively  depressed  (Webster). 
Also  spelled  Horste. 

Horwood  prooess.  A  flotation  process 
in  which  if  a  mixture  of  Iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  sine  sulphides  Is 
roasted,  the  three  former  can  be 
changed  to  oxide  and  sulphide  at  a 
comparatively  1  o  w  temperature, 
whereas  the  blende  Is  practically  un- 
altered. The  partly  roasted  matMal 
is  then  subjected  to  a  heated-add 
oil-flotation  process,  by  which  the 
sine  is  floated,  the  other  metals  stay- 
ing behind.    (Liddell) 
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Sote.  1.  A  strong  flexible  pipe  made 
of  leather,  canvas,  rubber,  etc.,  and 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
or  air  under  pressure,  to  any  par- 
ticular point  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
S.  (Scot)  A  rope  shackle;  an  Iron 
clasp  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  (Bar- 
Towman) 

Sett.  A  mineral  that  contains  an- 
other (Standard).  Compare  Hair 
stone. 

Sot  A  term  applied  to  a  mine  or  part 
of  a  mine  that  generates  methane 
in  considerable  quantities. 

J^otbed.  A  platform  In  a  rolling  mill 
on  which  rolled  bars  He  to  cool. 
(Raymond) 

Sot-blast.  Air  forced  into  a  furnace 
after  having  been  heated.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Sot-blast  maa.  A  stove  tender  at  blast 
furnaces.     (WUlcox) 

Sot-blast  system.  In  ventilation,  the 
plenum  system.    (Webster) 

Sot-east  porcelain.    See  Opaline. 

Sotehiag  (Eng.).  Jigging,  as  of  lead 
pre.     (Ure) 

Sot  ohiseL  A  chisel  for  cutting  hot 
metal:  distinguished  from  a  Gold 
chisel.     (Standard) 

Sot-drawn.  A  term  used  to  signify 
the  product  of  drawing,  when  the 
operation  is  i)erformed  on  material 
that  Is  hot — ^usually  red  hot  (Nat 
Tube  Co.) 

Sothonie.  A  heated  building  or  cham- 
bw  for  drying  pottery  or  other 
wares ;.  drying  room.    ( Standard ) 

Sot  roll.  To  roll  while  hot,  as  a 
metal.     (Webster) 

Sot  saw.  A  circular  saw  for  cutting 
hot  bar-iron  in  small  pieces.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Sot-short  Brittle  when  heated,  es- 
pecially beyond  a  red  heat,  as  hot- 
flhdrt  Iron.     (Webster) 

Sot  spot.  A  small  portion  of  the  fur- 
nace shell  that  is  warmer  than  the 
rest  It  indicates  a  thin  lining. 
(Wlllcox) 

Soniller.  The  French  equivalent  for 
coal  measurea     (Roberts) 

Sour^glass  stmoture.  A  structure  re- 
sembling the  shape  of  an  hour-glass 
seen  in  thin  sections  of  certain  min- 
erals and  due  to  differences  of  mo- 
lecular attractions  in  different  direc- 
tions in  a  crystal  (Iddings,  Rock 
minerals,  p.  72) 


Hoase  (Eng.).  See  Gunnies  and  Turn- 
house. 

House  of  water  (Corn.).  A  cavity  or 
space  filled  with  water.    (Raymond) 

Housing.  The  casing  for  a  machine 
or  part  thereof. 

Hove  ( Scot ) .  Past  participle  of  heave. 
The  floor  of  a  mine  working  Is  said 
to  heave  or  rise.     (Barrowman) 

Hovel.  A  large  conical  or  conoidal 
brick  structure,  around,  or  within 
which  the  ovens  or  firing  kilns  are 
grouped  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain.    (Webster) 

Howdie  horse  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  pit 
horse  kept  on  the  surface  for  use  in 
cases  of  emergency.    (Gresley) 

HowelL  The  upper  stage  in  a  porce- 
lain furnace.     (Standard) 

Howell  fumaee.  A  form  of  revolving 
roasting  furnace.     (Raymond) 

Rowk  (Scot).  To  dig;  scoop;  make 
a  hollow;   to  burrow.     (C^tury) 

How  way!  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  signal 
to  lower  the  cage.     (Oresley) 

Hoya.  1.  (Sp.)  A  hollow  or  excava- 
tion; H.  de  carhdn,  a  coal  basin. 
8.  (Peru)  The  bed  of  a  river. 
(Halse) 

Hoyo  (Sp.).  A  pit ;  an  excavation.  A 
portion  of  ore  worked  with  a  few 
laborers.     (Halse) 

H-pieee.  That  part  of  a  plunger-lift 
In  which  the  valves  or  clacks  are 
fixed.     (Raymond) 

Huaoal  (Hex.).  Crate;  bowl;  drink- 
ing-dlpper  made  of  a  gourd. 
(Dwlght) 

Huachaoa  (Peru).  The  portion  of  ore 
belonging  to  the  laborer  who  oper- 
ated on  shares.     (Dwlght) 

Huaillarlpa  (Peru).  Thief  of  gold  ore. 
(Dwlght) 

HaaiUaripear  (Peru).  1.  To  steal 
gold  ore.  S.  To  extract  gold  from 
tailings  by  means  of  sheepskins  In 
a  gentle  current  of  water.   (Dwlght) 

Huain^     1.    (PeruX    Ancient   Indian 
smelting  furnace  (still  used  in  Po- 
tosi,  Bolivia).     (Dwlght) 
S.  A  vMitilatlng  brattice.    (Halse) 

Haairaoaiion  (Peru).  A  brattice,  gen- 
erally of  wood.     (Dwlght) 

Haairana  (Peru).  Small  earthen  re- 
tort, used  for  retorting  amalgam, 
extracting  from  5  pounds  to  15 
pounds  silver  from  each  charge. 
(Dwight) 
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Xvamti^lijitiu  An  argentlferoiis  ta- 
rMy  of  haUte,  20  NaOl+AfOU  oe- 
cnrrlng  In  coble  erjMMM  and  aa  an 
IncniatatioD.    (Dana) 

Baafaaro  (Pern).  An  aarUienware 
Iftftdier  foinnd  In  Indian  burial 
groondaL     (Halae) 

Xiaaoalitai  A,  TaricCy  «f  cAna  In 
wbldi  part  of  tbe  laad  la  replaced 
by  atac.    (Standard) 

Xltearite.  Nearly  pore  mangeiwae 
tungatata,  MnWOi.  Wben  pure  It 
eootalna  nA  per  cent  tongrten  tri- 
oxlde  WOi.    (U.  S.  QeoL  Snrr.) 

Xaalea.  (Panama).  HlgMylng  al- 
IvTlal  dcpoaltiL    (Lacaa) 

XniUa  (Stalt  and  t)erb.).  The  aom- 
mlt  or  apex  of  an  anticline  or 
aaddle-badc    (Page) 

Xaice.  I*  (Bom.)  Bee  Bdwfc;  1.  Alao 
a  amall  box  or  tram  without  whedai 
mnnlnt  en  timber  tfldea,  drewn  by 
a  boy.  In  thin  and  steep  eeemf. 
(Gretfey) 

••  An  iron  bo^et  for  holatlnc  ere  or 
eoaL    (Baymond).    See  Boi^  2l 

Xaiaanlte.  A  Tarlety  of  Oortlaadtlla. 
(Kemp) 

Xaeja  (Hex.).  A  bowl  made  tnm  a 
foard.    See  alao  JlcanL    (Dwlght) 

Sad  (Cton.).    A  mine;  a  variant  ef 


Ibdla  (Max.).    A 
altrer  In  aaaayteg.    (Dwlght) 

Baeee.  L  (Qp.)  Umestooe  reBBalii> 
lag  nabnmt  In  a  kiln.  %.  (Max.) 
Wood    tin.      g.  (OhUe)    Tellowlah 

'  compact  caliche,  i.  (Pern)  Bone 
or  arglllaoeoaa  aeama  In  eoal  beda. 
(Halae) 


chine  depending  en  the  repelling  and 
attracting    action    oC  .electrically 

paaaed  ofer  a  roller,  and  the  een- 
atftnenta  take  Tarlooa  eiectrleal 
chargjia  accordlBg  to  coadactlTlty 
and  are  repelled  aceordhigly.  (Lid- 
dtfl) 

(Neu  of  Sag:).    In  caal  mte^ 
or  deat.    (Greriey) 

(Hex.).    Pidl,  er  picfc  ax. 


Sale 
(Halae) 


Oa    doth;    en 


Xalk.    1.  (Oorh.)_  Tip  take  down 
remove  the  aofter  part  of  a 
before  lemovlng  the  harder 
000  Qooge,  1,  and  Dahn.    •.Tlia 
moral  of  the*aaft  gpoga.     g. 
excaTatlon  made  by  thla 
(CteBtoty) 

XaUa  (Sp.).  L  Pit  coaL  Black  VitiH 
mlnoaa  coal.  i.  A  generic  term  for 
all  foaaU  coal;  S.  epUmrrad^  atata- 
coal;  H.  hrtOmUe,  anthradta;  ff.  tfr 
lleaia^  bltontfnoae  coal ;  H.  frmea,  a. 
ooUag  coal;  H.  aiafaa,  nofoirlnr 
coal;  H.  para  #ai^  gaa  eoaL  (Balae> 


Xaltefa  (8pi).    L  A  coal 
Uery.   t.  A  eoal  fonnatlon.  (Halae> 


e  (CJoleaB.).  L  ▲  name  ap^lad 
to  enlargements  In  ore  bodlea.  t. 
A  htfge  bowlder  of  granite  or  ether 
hard  rode  in  aoft  comtry  roai^ 
(Halaa) 


boMtflite.  A  sUleale  of  alnmtmma 
and  Iron  bdonglng  to  the  mdl]lt» 
groop.    <Daaa) 

Xaaieiad  (Max.).  Molatnra* 
(l>wight) 

Xaiaiilty.  Tlie  condition  of  being  Ink 
mid;  dampneaa;  moisture;  aa,  thir 
humidity  of  ttia  atmosphere.  (Stand-^ 
ard) 

Xaaddestat.  A  derlce  to  regulate  aft- 
mospherlc  homldlty.    (Webster) 

Xaalatte.  A  hydrbcaibon  from  Oat- 
mark,  Sweden,  haVIng  the  compoal- 
tlon  (ad^f^ee) :  carbon,  67JL5;  oxy* 
gen,  20.8S;  hydrogen,  2ig;nltrogen» 
0l47;  and  aa^nr,  04D  per  wt. 
(BaooQ) 

Xaaite.*  A  bade  floo^Oicate  of  mac- 
nednuL  Orthorhomblc  Fractora 
sobeoadioldal  to  uneven.  Brittle. 
liOster  vitreous  to  rednooa.  Oolor 
whiter  llght^ydlow,  honey-ydlow  to 
cheatnutrbrown  and  garnet,  or  bya* 
dnth-red.    (Dana) 


1*  A  bbmJI  devatlon ;  hll^ 
lock.  i.  A  pUe  or  ridge  of  ice  oa 
anlpa^ddr    (Standard). 


iMmpjt  or  in  amall  un- 
even knd]&     (Boy.  Com.) 


(8pi).    Fume;  smokedamp,  or 
daaq^  In  a  mlae»    (Halae) 

Xaav  (Auat).    A  long  tramp  with,  a 
bundle  on  one'a  back,  aa  a'^aaip  of 
(Webster) 

(Peru)*  CSartNm  dioxide  gaa  te 
;  dioka  damp.     (Halae) 

eeaL  (Ckot).  Ooal  altered 
by  contact  with  an  Igneoua  rode; 
latelar  eoaL    (Barrowman) 
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inrBMll  mally  la  tht  tMil,  doe  to  tiie 
partitl  decompoittloB  ef  vefeUl 
natter;  the  oi^^uilc  portion  of  tlie 


(Pr.).  A  doc.  A  rectangnlar 
teoo  traa  or  wacon  on  foor  mall 
wheda.    (Qrariear) 

'gaadldo  (Sin).  OaTO  or  nm.  dFoe 
DemunbcL    (Halae) 

Jteadladoato  (Sp.).  1.  A  cava  or  nm 
of  ground;  fall  of  roof.  %.  Letting 
down  the  roof,  as  in  longwall  work- 
ing.   Snbaldenoa.    (Halse) 

Saadiad-weiglit  A  weight  cotpmonlj 
reckoned  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  articles  in  Bngland,  at  100 
ponnda  aToirdupoif ;  but  commonly 
in  En^and,  and  formerly  In  the 
United  States,  at  112.  There  is  also 
an  older  hundredweight,  called  the 
loair  hundredweiffht,  of  120  or  slx- 
soore  pounds.    (Standard) 

Saagarlaa  mVH  A  rotating,  grinding 
mill  used  in  Hungary  for  removing 
small  portions  of  gold  from  quarts 
by  mixing  with  mercury :  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  iian-amalgamators. 
(Standard) 

Stagsra  (Peru).  A  roasting  furnace 
with  two  beds,  one  aboTe  the  other. 
(Halse) 

Hungry.  Hard,  ba]:ren  Tein  matter, 
as  white  quarts.  Compare  Likely. 
(Hanks) 

Haag  shot.  A  shot  which  does  not 
explode  immediately  upon  detona- 
tion or  ignition  (G.  and  M.  M.  P.). 
See  aUo  Hangflre. 

Saaker.  1.  (India)  Yellowish  day 
containing  concretionary  nodules. 
(Oresley) 

2.  Bng.)  To  sit  with  the  balls  of 
the  feet  upon  the  ground  and  the 
knees  bent,  so  that  the  thighs  rest 
on  the  calves  of  the  legs.  This  posi- 
tion no  doubt  became  habitual  with 
miners  from  the  nature  of  their 
underground  work.  (O.  G.  Green- 
weO) 

Xaat  eoatiaaoat  Alter.  A  horizontally* 
revolTing  continuous-vacuum  filter. 
It  consists  of  an  annular  filter  bed, 
usually  of  triangular  wooden  slats 
filled  with  coarse  sands.  The  vac- 
uum withdraws  part  of  the  pulp 
moisture  as  soon  as  the  bed  is 
formed.  A  spray  then  washes  it 
after  which  the  vacuum  dries  it  and 
the  material  is  then  scraped  ofC 
<Llddell) 


Sunt  and  Doaglas  proeess.  Oooalata  In 
roasting  matte  caning  copper,  lead, 

.  gold,  and  silver  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, forming  capper  sulphate 
and  oxide  but  not  silver  sulj^te. 
This  product  is  leached  with  dilute 
sulphuric  add  fbr  copper.  The  re> 
suiting  solution  is  treated  with  cal- 
dum  diloride  and  the  copper  pre- 
dplteted  as  subchloride  by  passing 
SOi  through  the  solution.  The  cup- 
rous chloride  is  then  reduced  te 
cuprous  oxide  by  milk  of  lime,  re> 
generating  calcium  chloride,  and  the 
cuprous  oxide  is  smelted.    (Lidddl) 

Kaatilite.  A  silver  arsenide  occurring 
with  native  aUver  at  SUver  Islet, 
Lake  Superior,  Michigan.   (Gentury) 

Haatiag  ooal  (York.).  Ribs  and  poete 
of  coal  left  for  second  workings 
(Oresley) 

Haatiagtoa  aad  Hebsrleia  prooesi. 
Bee  Blast-roasting. 

Haatiagtoa  nilL  A  mill  of  the  CHiile- 
an  type  operating  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  steel  rollers  revolving 
against  the  inner  surface  of  a  heavy 
horizontal  steel  ring  or  die.  The 
rollers  are  suspended  upon  rods 
from  horizontal  arms  by  short  trun- 
nion9  allowing  a  swing  of  the  rod 
and  roller  in  a  direction  radial  from 
the  central  vertical  shaft  (Lid- 
dell) 

Hunt's  process.  Originated  by  Ber- 
tram Hunt  for  treating  predous 
metal  ores  c%>ntaining  copper  or  sine, 
using  an  ammoniacal  cyanide  solu- 
tion and  recovering  ammonia  by 
boiling.  The  process  may  more  truly 
be  said  to  have  been  devised  and 
perfected  by  Mosher.     (Liddell) 

Hurdled  ore.  Ore  passed  through  a 
coarse  screen,  like  a  morter  screen. 
(Daviea) 

Hurdle  tereea  (Scot).  A  temporary 
screen  or  curtain  for  clearing  gas 
out  of  a  pit  (Gresley).  Used  etsp^ 
dally  where  gas  has  collected  in  pot 
holes  or  caves  in  the  roof. 

Hurdy-gurdy.  1.  See  Hurdy-gurdy 
wheeL  S.  A  dance  house  in  a  min- 
ing camp..  (Standard) 

Hurdy-gurdy  drill  (Aust).  A  hand 
auger  used  for  boring  holes  in  coal. 
(Power) 

Hurdy-gurdy  wheeL  A  water  wheel 
operated  by  the  direct  impact  of 
a  stream  upon  its  radially-plaoed 
paddles.    (Raymond) 
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X«iir6a  (Sp.).  A  poker;  H.  de  fiunUa 
ourvot  a  rabble.     (Halae) 

Xurlbarrow  (Scot).  A  wheelbarrow. 
(Standard) 

Hurler  (Scot).  One  who  wheels 
bricks  or  heavy  material  on  a  wheel- 
barrow.    ( Standard ) 

Hvrley  (Scot).  A  box  on  wheels;  a 
hntch.     ( Barrowman ) 

Huroniaa.  In  geology,  in  the  usage  of 
the  U.  S.  (Geological  Survey,  the 
lower  of  the  two  series  comprised 
in  the  Algonkian  system.  Also  the 
corresponding  geologic  epoch.  By 
some  geologists  the  Huronian  Is  di- 
vided into  Lower  Huronian,  Bliddle 
Huronian,  and  Upper  Huronian  or 
Animikean.     (La  Forge) 

Xurrier.  See  Haulier.  Generally  a 
small  boy  who  trams  coal.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Hurry.  1.  To  haul,  pull,  or  push 
cars  of  coal.  In  a  mine.     (Gresley) 

5.  (Scot)  A  screen  or  sieve.  8. 
A  chute,  slide  or  pass  as  for  ore  in 
a  mine,  or  for  coal  discharged  from 
cars  into  vessels.     (Webster) 

4.  (Gt  Brit)  A  wooden  staging  on 
a  navigable  river,  to  which  the  rail- 
ways are  conducted  from  coal  pits: 
used  in  loading  vessels  with  coaL 
(Standard) 

Hurry  gum  (Scot).  The  fine  material 
that  passes  through  a  screen  or  sieve. 
(Barrowman) 

Hush  (Gt  Brit).  To  clear  away 
(soil)  from  bedrock  in  prospecting. 
(Standard) 

Huthlng.  The  discovery  of  veins  by 
the  accumulation  and  sudden  dis- 
charge of  water,  which  washes  away 
the  surface  soil  and  lays  bare  the 
rock.  Sfie  alto  Booming.  (Bay- 
mond) 

Husky.  An  Eskimo  dog  (Webster). 
Used  extensively  in  traveling  and 
freighting  in  the  far  north. 

Huteh.  1.  (Scot)  A  low  car,  suited 
both  to  run  in  a  level  and  to  be 
hoisted  on  a  cage.  8.  (Ck>ro.)  A 
cistern  or  box  for  washing  ore.  See 
aUo  Jig,  1.  (Eaymond) 
8.  To  wash  ore  in  a  box  or  Jig. 
(Webster) 

4.  (Scot)  A  basket  for  coal.  0. 
(Scot)  Two  hundredweight  of  py- 
rite.     (Standard) 

6.  The  fine  concentrates  which  pass 
through  a  Jig  screen. 

Hutoh  deadlng  (Scot).  The  wood 
compris)  ng  the  bottom,  side,  and  end 
boards  ^  a  hutch.    (Barrowman) 


Hutch  mouatiBg  (Scot).  The  Iroo* 
work  on  the  frame  and  box  of  a 
wooden  hutch.     (Barrowman) 

Huteh  road   (Scot).     A  hutch 
way.    (Barrowman) 

Huteh  runner    (Scot).     A  boy 
draws  hutches.     (Gresley) 

Httttenwerk  ((3er.).  A  furnace  or 
smelting  house.     (Da vies) 

HuttrilL  A  hard  place  in  a  vein  or 
pil)e.    (Hooson) 

Hyaeinth.  A  transparent  red«  or 
brownish,  variety  of  zircon,  some- 
tiiucH  U8ed  us  a  gem.     (Dana) 

Hyaline.  A  synonym  for  glassy,  which 
is  often  prefixjBd  to  the  name  of  vol- 
canic rocks  to  signify  a  glassy  de- 
velopment, as  hyalo-rhyolites. 
(Kemp) 

Hyaline  quarts.  Quartz  with  a  bluish, 
opalescent  cast  due  to  presence  of 
chalcedony.  Used  as  a  genu 
(Standard) 

Hsralite.  A  variety  of  opal  (hydrous 
silica)  which  occurs  in  dear  globu- 
lar or  botryoidal  forms  resembling 
drops  of  melted  glass.  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.) 

Hyalithe.  An  opaque  variety  of  glass, 
frequently  black,  green,  brown,  red» 
etc,  resembling  porcelain,  and  valu- 
able owing  to  Jts  strength.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Hyalography.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
glass,  either  with  a  diamond,  emery, 
or  hydrofluoric  add.     (Standard) 

Hsralomelane.  Basaltic  glass.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for 
black  glass.     (Kemp) 

Hyalophane.  A  barium  feldspar,  (Ktr 
Ba)A1a(SiOt)4.  In  crystals;  also 
massive.  Monoclinic.  Switzerland 
and  Sweden.    (Dana) 

Hyalopilitio.  Composed  of,  or  diar- 
acterized  by,  innumerable  slender 
microlltes  embedded  in  glass;  a 
structure  frequently  found  in  ba- 
saltic lavas.     (Webster) 

Hyalotiderite.  A  highly  ferruginous 
variety  of  common  olivine.    (Dana) 

Hybrid  porcelain.  A  waj^e  originally 
made  in  imitation  of  oriental  porce> 
lain,  containing  some  kaolin;  ess^i- 
tially  an  artificial,  soft  porcelain, 
represented  by  the  early  Italian  and 
French  porcelains.     (Standard) 

Hydato.  A  prefix  to  llthological  terms 
to  indicate  an  origin  through 
aqueous  processes.     (Kemp) 
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Hydatogenio.  In  geology,  derived 
from  or  modified  by  substancefl  In 
a  liquid  condition :  said  of  the  gene- 
sis of  ores  and  other  minerals :  con- 
trasted with  Pneomatogenic.  (Stand- 
ard)   • 

Hydatopneiimatlo.  Pertaining  to,  or 
formed  by,  the  combined  action  of 
gas  and  water.     (Webster) 

Hydatopnenmatolytlo.  A  term  used 
in  the  discussion  of  certain  ore  de- 
posits to  describe  their  origin 
through  the  agency  of  water  and 
vapora     (Kemp). 

Hyde  prooess.  A  flotation  process  pat- 
ented in  1911,  by  James  M.  Hyde, 
in  which  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  or  without  the  use 
of  copperas,  is  used  to  give  the 
slimy  portion  of  the  ore  a  prelimi- 
nary coagulation  before  flotation. 
The  sulphides,  after  agitation,  are 
floated  off  rapidly  and  as  completely 
as  possible  with  a  considerable  over- 
flow of  freely  flowing  water,  thereby 
producing  an  impure  concentrate 
which  is  re-treated  In  a  second  ma- 
chine    (LdddeU) 

Hydrargillite.  •  A  synonym  for  Gibbsite. 

Eydrargjrriasii.  Chronic  mercurial 
poisoning.     (Webster) 

Eydrargynun.     Mercury.     (Webster) 

Hydrate.*  1.  A  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  water  with  some  other 
substance  and  represented  as  actu- 
ally  containing  water.  8.  Less  prop- 
erly, a  hydroxide,  as  calcium  hy- 
drate   (Webster) 

Hydrated.  (Containing  water  in  chemi- 
cal combination,  and  hence  in  a  defi- 
nite proportion  in  each  case,  as  gyp- 
sum which  contains  Svater  of  crys- 
tallization,' calcium  hydrate,  or  lime 
which  has  absorbed  water  on  slak- 
ing, hydrated  oxide  of  Iron,  or  yel- 
low ocher,  which  can  be  readily 
converted  into  the  anhydrous  or  red 
oxide  by  driving  off  the  water  by 
heat     ("Roy.  Com.) 

Hydraulic..  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
fluids  in  motion;  conveying,  or  tkct- 
Jog,  by  water ;  oi)erated  or  moved  by 
means  of  water,  as  hydraulic  min- 
ing S.  Hardening  or  setting  under 
water,  as  hydraulic  cement  (Web- 
ster) 

Hydraallo  cartridge.  A  device  used  in 
mining  to  split  coal,  rock,  etc.,  hav- 
ing 8  to  12  small  hydraulic  rams^in 
the  sides  of  a  steel  cylinder.  (Web- 
ster) 


Hydraulio  cement  Oement  which  setv 
under  water.  The  rocks,  which  oa 
being  calcined  and  ground  very  fine 
yield  this  cement  must  contain  Ut 
addition  to  lime  certain  proportions 
of  alumina,  silica  and  magnesia.  A. 
little  iron  is  also  usually  present. 
(Boy.  Com.) 

Hydraulic  dredge.  A  dredge  in  whicb 
the  material  to  be  excavated  is 
mixed  with  water  and  pumped 
through  a  pipe  line  to  the  place  of 
deposit     (Webster) 

Hydraulio  elevator.  An  elevator  oper- 
ated by  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
water,  especially  an  apparatus  used 
in  dredging  and  hydraulic  mining 
which  raises  mud  and  gravel  by 
means  of  a  Jet  of  water  under  heavy^ 
pressure  inducing  a  strong  upward 
current  through  the  pipe.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hydraulic  gradient  A  line  showing* 
the  fall  in  pressure  of  water  or* 
other  liquid  in  passing  through  a 
pipe  discharging  at  one  end.  (WdtK 
ster) 

Hydraulic  hoae.  The  flexible  hose- 
used  to  direct  a  stream  of  water 
against  a  wall  or  face  of  drift  (Pa- 
vies)  ^ 

Hydraulic  Jack.  A  Jaqk  for  lifting,, 
pressing,  etc.,  in  which  pressure  on 
the  moving  part  is  transmitted  by 
a  liquid,  as  water  or  oil. 

Hydraalicity.  The  property  of  hard- 
ening under  water;  said  of  materi- 
als for  hydraulic  cement  (Stand- 
ard) 

Hydraulicklng  (Pac).  Washing  down 
a  bank  of  earth  or  gravel  by  the* 
use  of  pipes,  conveying  water  under 
high  pressure.     (Raymond) 

Hydraulio  lime.  A  variety  of  calcined 
limestone  which,  when  pulverised^ 
absorbs  water  without  swelling  or 
heating,  and  affords  a  paste  or  ce- 
ment that  hardens  under  water.. 
(Standard) 

Hydraulic  llmettone.  A  limestone- 
whlch  contains  some  silica  and  ^alu- 
mina,  and  which  yields  a  quicklime- 
that  will  set  or  form  a  firm,  strong 
mass  under  water,  as  In  hydraulic 
cements.     (Dana) 

Hydraulic  mlae-fllling.  niling  a  mine 
with  material  transported  by  water. 
((Charles  Enzian,  BulL  60,  U.  S.  Bur. 
Mines) 
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3(j<dT»iille  BiiBlBC-  A  method  of  min- 
ing In  which  «  bank  of  gold-bearing 
earth  or  gniTel  is  washed  away  by 
a  powerfnl  jet  of  water  and  carried 
Into  alnlces,  where  the  gold  sepa- 
rates from  the  earth  by  its  specific 
gravity  (Standard).  (Woodruff  v. 
North  Bloomflfild  Grand  Mining  Oo., 
18  Fed.  Kept,  p.  756.)  Also  used 
lor    other    ores,    earth«    anthracite 

•  'COlm,  etc  Hydraulic  mining  is 
made  unlawful  and  prohibited  in 
•certain  river  systems  where  it  ob- 
-structs  navigation  and  injures  ad- 
Joining  landowners.  (United  States 
V,  North  Bloomfield  Oravel  Mining 
Co.,  81  Fed.  Rept,  p.  249.)  (U.  8. 
Min.  Stat,  p.  884,  941-943) 

Xydraiilie  auirtar.  Mortar  that  will 
harden  under  water  (Standard). 
Compare  Hydraulic  cement 


Xydraulio  raoL  A  machine  for  raising 
water  by  the  energy  of  the  moving 
water  of  which  a  portion  is  to  be 
raised.     (Webster) 

Xydraallot.  That  branch  of  science 
or  of  engineering  which  treats  of 
water  or  other  fluid  in  motion,  its 
action  in  rivers  and  canals,  the 
works  and  machinery  for  conduct- 
ing or  raising  it  its  use  in  driving 
machinery,  etc     (Wd>eter) 

S^droapatite.  ,  A  millc-white  hydrous 
variety  of  apatite.     (Standard) 

XydiroearboB.  A  compound  OHitaining 
only  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The 
simplest  hydrocarbons  are  gases  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  with  .  in- 
crease in  molecular  weight  they 
ctiange  to  the  liquid,  and  finally  to 
the  solid  state.     (Webster) 

Sjrdroearbon  blaok.  A  synonym  foit 
Lampblack.     (Bacon) 

Xydrooeramio.  Describing  porous  pot- 
tery through  which  water  exudes 
and  causes  coolness  by  evaporation. 
(Standard) 

Sjrdroelastio.  Clastic  through  tl^e 
agency  of  water ;  said  of  fragment^l 
rocks  deposited  by  water.  (Web- 
ster) * 

Sjrdrooyaalo  aeid.  An  unsteble,  vcfla- 
tile,  colorless,  and  extremely  poison- 
ous liquid  compound,  HCN,  formed 
by  decomposing  metelUc  cyanides 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  a 
duuracteristlc  odor  resembling  that 
^  bitter  almonds.  Called  also  Prus- 
add.    (Standard) 


Hydrodymaade.  Of  or  pertaining  t» 
hydrodynamics;  relating  to  the  force 
or  pressure  of  water  or  other  fluids. 
(Stendard) 

Xydrodymamometer.  An  instrumeiit 
for  determining  the  velocity  of  a 
fluid  in  motion  by  ite  presrtireL 
(Stendard) 

Hydrofluorio  aeid.  A  volatile,  oolorleas, 
hygroscopic  corrosive  liquid  oom- 
pouhd,  HF,  formed  by  decompodng 
metellic  fluorides.  It  readily  attacks 
silica,  and  is  largdy  used  f6r  ^Cell- 
ing on  glass.     (Standard) 

Hydrofraakllnite.    See  Ghalcophanlt& 

Hydrogen.  A  gaseous  element  color- 
less, odorless,  testeless,  inflammablep 
and  Uij^ter  than  any  other  known 
substance.  Symbol,  H;  atomic 
weight,  1,01;  specific  gravity,  0.07. 
(Waster) 

Hydrogeaoas.  Formed  or  prodoeed  bj 
water;  applied  to  rocks  formed  by 
the  action  of  water,  In  contradis- 
tinction to  pyrogenous.  rocks,  or 
those  formed  oy  the  action  of  heat. 
(Oentury) 

Hydrogenous  ooal  (Ausf).  Goals  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  mots- 
ture,  e.  ^.,  brown,  coal.     (Powa>) 

Hydrohematite.    See  Tuigite, 

Hydrology.  That  part  of  geological 
science  which  has  to  do  with  tte 
relations  of  water  stendlng  or  flow- 
ing beneath  the  surface  of  the  earti^ 

Hydrolytii.  A  chemical  decomposition 
by  which  a  compound  is  brok«ai  up 
and  resolved  into  other  compounds 
by  taking  up  the  elemente  of  water. 
(Century) 

HydroBUtgaetlte.  A  white.  Hydrous, 
magnesium  carbonate  that  is  earthy 
and  chalklike.    (Ontury) 

Hydromeohaaioi.  The  mechanics  of 
fluids,  Indnding  hydrostetlcs,  hydro- 
dynamics, hydrokinetlcB,  and  pneu- 
matics.    (Standard) 

HydrometaUuTgy.  The  reduction  of 
ores  by  wet  processes,  as  by  leaching 
and  predpitetion. 

Hydrometamorphitm.     M^^tamoiphlsm, 
as  of  rocks,  produced  by  water  and. 
heat:    contrasted    with    PyromeCa-* 
morphism.     (Standard) 

hydrometer.  A  floating  testmment 
for  determining  the  spedfle  gravity 
of  liquids.    (Webster) 
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Hj&nfphMMt.  A  TAriety  of  common 
opal  which  becomes  more  translu- 
cent or  transparent  In  water. 
(Dana) 

XjdrophiUe.  A  property  possessed  by 
colloids  whereby  they  take  np  wa- 
ter in  conjunction  with  the  mole- 
cules of  the  colloid  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  a  closed  hydrated 
molecule.  Hydrophillc  colloids  are 
valuable  dispersing  mediums  for  the 
making  of  emulsions.  (Rickard) 
A  term  used  in  flotation  processes. 

XlydrophiUte.  Ghlorocaldte.  Calcium 
chloride,  GaOl*.  In  white  cubic 
crystals  or  as  an  incrustation  at 
Vesuvius.     (Dana) 

Sydroplatonic  Relating  to  or  pro- 
duced by  the  Joint  action  of  heat 
and  water,  resulting  in  fusion  at  a 
lower  temx)erature  than .  by  heat 
alone;    aqueo-igneous.     (Standard) 

Sydropneumatie.  Relating  to,  or  pro- 
duced* or  worked  by  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  air,  or  gas. 
(Standard) 


m.  An  instrument  for  de- 
toctiBg  moisture,  especially  in  the 
air.    (Standard) 

SlydrMfhere.  1.  Hie  aqueous  vapor 
of  tlie  entire  atmosphere.  S.  The 
aqueous  envelope  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding the  ocean,  all  lakes,  streams, 
and  underground  waters  and  the 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 
(Webster) 

S^fdrostat  A  contrivance  or  appa- 
ratus to  prevent  the  explosion  of 
«team  boilers.     (Webster) 

Sydrottatie  balanee.  A  balance  for 
welij^ing  substances  in  water  to  as- 
certain their  spedflc  gravity.  (Web- 
ster) 

Sydroitatio  pretsare.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  a  liquid,,  as  water,  at 
rest     (Standard) 

gydrostaties.  That  branch  of  physics 
which  relates  to  the  pressure  and 
equilibrium  of  liquids,  as  water, 
mercury,  etc.;  the  principles  of 
statics  applied  to  water  and  other 
liquids.     (Webster) 

Bydrotasinieter.  An  electrically  oper- 
ated apparatus  showing  at  a  dis- 
tance the  exact  level  of  water,  as 
in  a  reservoir;  an  electric  high-  and 
low-water  Indicator.     (Standard) 

Xydrothenaal.    Pertaining  to  hot  wa- 
ter, especially  with  respect  to  its 
'action    in   dissolving,    re-deposlting, 
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and  otherwise  producing  mlnecat 
/Changes  within  the  crust  of  tha 
globe.    (Power) 

Hydrous.  Containing  water  chemi- 
cally combined,  as  In  hydrates  and 
hydroxides.     (Webster) 

Hydrous  salts.  Salts  containing  the 
so^aUled  water  of  crystallisation. 

Hydroxide.  A  compound  of  an  ele- 
ment with  the  radical  or  ion,  OH,  as 
sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH.- 

Hydrosiaoite.  A  basic  zinc  carbonate, 
perhaps  ZnC()s.2Zn(0H)a.  Massive, 
fibrous,  earthy  or  compact,  as  in- 
crustations. Color  white,  grayish 
or  yellowish.  Occurs  at  mines  of 
zinc,  as  a  result  of  alteration 
(Dana).    Also  called  Zinc  b|oom.  . 

Hygrometer.  An  instrument  or  appa^ 
ratus  for  measuring  the  degree  of 
moisture  of  the  atmaq>here.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hygrotoopio.  Having  the  property  of 
readily  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.     (Power) 

HypabyisaL  Having  become  consoli- 
dated from  fusion,  underground, 
under  conditions  intermediate  be- 
tween deep-seated  and  superficial 
conditions,  and  therefore  diflleren- 
tlated  by  special  structural  features ; 
said  of  certain  igneous  rocks,  some- 
times called  dike-rocks.    (Standard) 

Hypautomorphie.  In  petrology,  samo 
as  Hypidiomorphlc  and  SubhedraL 
(La  Forge) 

Hyperite.  Used  in  Sweden  loosely  for 
the  rocks  of  the  gabbro  family,  and 
in  a  restricted  sense  for  olivine- 
norite.     (Kemp) 

Hyperphoria  Change  in  a  rock  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  mineral  Into, 
or  the  removal  wholly  or  in  part  of 
an  old  mineral  from  the  original 
rock  mass,  for  example,  dolomitiza- 
tlon  of  limestone.     (Power) 

Hypertthene.  An  orthorhomblc  py- 
roxene, (Fe,Mg)SiOi.     (Dana) 

Hyperttheaite.  An  obsolete  name  for 
Norite.     (Kemp) 

Hypidiomorphio.  In  petrology,  same 
as  Subhedral,  which  Bee,    (La  Forge) 

Hypoeryttalliae.  In  petrology,  partly 
crystalline;  said  of  the  texture  of 
some  igneous  rocks  which  consist 
partly  of  crystallizeil  minerals  and 
partly  of  amorphous  glass;  hypohy- 
aline.     (La  Forge) 
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Hsrpog«lo.  Pertaining  to  or  derlTod 
from  crustal  and  interior  move- 
mentB  in  the  earth ;  aa,  the  hypoffeie 
work  of  mountain  making.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Hypogene.  1.  A  term  proposed  by  . 
Lyell  for  all  nether-formed  rocks, 
i,  €,  rocks  that  have  assumed  their 
present  form  at  great  depths  be- 
neath the  surface,  whether  origi- 
nally stratified  or  unstratifled.  The 
former  l>elong  to  the  metamorphic 
and  thcr  latter  to  the  plutonic  group. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

2.  Applied  to  ores  or  ore  minerals 
that  have  been  formed  by  generally 
ascending  waters  as  contrasted  with 
supergene  ores  or  minerals  (Ran- 
some).    Compare  Supergene. 

^ypohyaline.  Partly  glassy..  See  Hy- 
pocrystalline.  (Iddings,  Igneous 
rocks,  p.  187) 

Hyptometer. ,  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  height  above  the  sea  level 
by  determining  the  atmospheric 
pressure  through  observation  of  the 
boiling  point  of  water.     (Standard) 

Hytteretit.  1.  In  physics,  a  lagging  or 
retardation  of  l}ie  effect,  when  the 
forces  acting  upon  a  body  are 
changed  as  if  from  viscosity  or.  in- 
ternal friction.  2.  In  a  magnetic 
material,  as  iron,  a  lagging  In  the 
values  of  resulting  magnetization 
due  to  a  changing  magnetizing  force. 
(Webster) 

Hytterobase.  A  name  given  by  K.  A. 
Lassen  to  the  rock  of  a  series  of 
dikes,  related  to  the  diabases,  but 
differing  from  them^  in  often  having 
qtuartz,  brown  biotite,  and  brown 
hornblende,  the  last  sometimes  re- 
placing the  augite.  There  may  be 
also  some  glass  basis.    (Kemp) 

Hytterogenite.  Posepny's  term  for 
mineral  deposits  derived  from  the 
debris  of  other  rocka  The  word 
means  of  secondary  or  later  forma- 
tion. Compare  Idiogenite,  Xenog^i- 
ite.     (Kemp) 

Eysteromorphous.  Applied  to  second- 
ary deposits  due  to  surface  agen- 
cies.    (Power) 


Zee  age.  The  glacial  period.  (Web- 
ster) 

Iceberg.  A  large  floating  mass  of  ice, 
detached  from  a  glacier.  (Web- 
ster) 

Ice  blink  (Greenland).  A  cliff  of  ice 
on  a  coast  (Webster).    See  Ice  diff. 


lee  bowlder.  A  bowlder  transportafl 
and  .deposited  througb  i^dal  aic- 
tion.     (Standard) 

Ice  cap.  A  perennial  mantle  of  loa 
and  snow  covering  a. tract  and  moT- 
ing  in  all  directions  from  the  center. 
A  very  large  ice  cap  is  an  ice  sheet, 
or  continental  glacier.     (Webster) 

Ice  oUff.  An  abrupt  shore  of  arctic 
Ice,  more  or  less  interstratlfled  and 
covered  by  earth  and  vegetation 
(Standard).    See  Ice  blink. 

lee  oieeper.  A  creeper,  used  for  walk- 
ing on  ice.     (Webster) 

lee  drift  Loose  floating  ice.  (Stand- 
ard) 

lee  falL  1.  A  frosen  waterfall,  or  m 
similar  mass  of  ice.  2.  A  falling  of 
ice  as  from  an  iceberg.     (Webster) 

lee  field.  A  large  field  of  floating  ice 
(Standard).    See  aUo  Ice  float 

loe  iioat;  lee  iioe.  A  sheet  or  flat  fiee 
mass,  of  floating  ice  (Webster).  See 
also  Ice  field. 

loe  foot  A  wall  of  ice  formed  by 
sea  water  and  snow  frosen  at  the 
seashore  in  polar  regions.  Also 
called  Ice  ledge.     (Standard) 

Iceland  agate.  A  name  for  obsidian 
from  Iceland.     (Chester) 

Iceland  spar.  Transparent  calctte, 
which,  owing  to  its  strong  double 
refraction,  is  largely  used  for  o^ 
tical  purposes.  Also  called  Iceland 
crystaL     (Standard) 

lee  ledge.    See  Ice  foot 

Ice  mark.  Any  mark  or  indication 
left  by  moving  ice  or  glacial  action. 
(Standard) 

Ice  mill.  The  place  where  a  glacier 
abrades  underlying  rock  through  the 
action  of  rubble.    (Standard) 

Ice  mountain.  An  iceberg,    (Standard) 

Ice  pack.  A  large  area  of  floating 
pieces  of  ice  driven  together  more 
or  less  closidy.     (Webster) 

loe  pillar.  A  pedestal  of  ice  on  a 
glacier,  supporting  a  broader  block 
of  stone*  which  has  protected  the  ice 
beneath  it  from  solar  heat  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ice  pyramid.  A  mound  of  ice  on  n 
glacier,  having  a  stone  or  oarthy 
debris  lying  against  its  foot  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ice  quake.  The  crash,  or  concu^sion^ 
attending  the  breaking  up  of  masses 
of  ice,  often  due  to  contraction  from 
extreme  cold.    (Webster) 
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Xoe  ilvw.  A  gladto  (Studcrd).  iSrM 
alto  Ice  stream. 

Xm  9ur.  Sanldlne;  a  white  trana- 
parant  rartaty  of  ortboclaaa. 
(Powiar) 

Zoa  ttreifnL  A  glacier;  also  a  collec- 
tion of  flbea  moring  in  a  certain 
eoone  (Wd^ater).   An  Ice  rlTer. 

Xoe  qrttem.  A  ayatem  of  glaciera  di- 
verging from  a  common  center. 
(Standard) 

lee  table.  A  maaa  of  levd  Ice.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Zee  ton.  The  theoretical  number  of 
heat  units  required  to  melt  one  ton 
of  ice  at  82*  F.  It  is  284,000  B.  T. 
17.,  taking  the  ton  at  2,000  pounda, 
or  818,080  B.  T.  U.  for  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds.     (Webster) 

loe  toBgne.  A  steep,  narrow  dlff  of 
ice,  rising  high  above  glacial  n^v^ 
and  extending  upward  toward  the 
higher,  mountain  peaks.    (Standard) 

lee  waU.    See  Ice  foot 

Zee  wens.  Abraded  bf  loe;  specifically, 
rubbed,  acratched,  or  channeled  by 
glacial  action.     (Standard) 

lehaite.  A  fossil  footprint   (Webster) 

lohaollte.  A  fossil  footprint  or  the 
stone  containing  it     (Standard) 

lehaology.  The  adence  which  treats 
of  the  footprints  of  extinct  animals. 
(Bmmons) 

leoslaene.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon 
(0»EU)  contained  in  ozocerite. 
(Standard) 

I.  p.  B.  (Africa)  nildt  diamond 
buyer.     (Morrison)- 

Ideal  form.  A  crystal  form  in  which 
like  faces  are  of  the  same  sise  and 
ahape.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Xdlogealtes.  A  term  suggested  by 
Posepny  to  describe  those  ore  de- 
poelte  which  are  contemporaneous  in 
origin  with  the  wall  rock.  The 
word  means  of  the  same  origin. 
Compare  Xenogenite,  Hystorogenlte. 
(Kemp) 

Xdiogeaoat.  Said  of  deposits  contem- 
poraneous in  origin  with  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur,  i.  e.,  primary  de- 
posite  which  are  oonstltuente  of  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur.    (Power) 

Xdlomorphlo.  In  petrology,  bounded 
by  the  crystel  faces  proper  to  itself ; 
euhedral;  automorphic:  said  of 
Bome  crystals « in  an  igneous  rock 
and  opposed  to  Allotriomorphlc. 
(La  Forge) 


Ulof haaoaa.'  Ibdilbitlng  interferaQce 
figdrea  in  crystals  without  the  aid 
of  the  polariscope.    ( Webster ) 

Idler.  A  sheave  or  pulley  running 
loose  on  a  ahaft  to  guide  or  aupport 
a  rope,    (a  M.  P.) 

Idle  wheeL  A  pulley  to  guide  a  driv- 
ing belt,  to  Increase  ite  tension,  or  to. 
increase  ite  arc  of  contact  on  one  df 
the  working  pulleya.     (Standard) 

Idooraie.    See  Vesuvlanite. 

Idrla  fanaee.    See  Leopoldl  furnace. 

Idrialite.  A  dark  earthy  mineral,  con- 
alsting  of  hydrocarbons,  mixed  with 
dnnabar,  clay,  ete..  It  occurs  In 
Idrla,  Austria.     (Webster) 

IdzyL  A  black  material  obtained 
from  the  mercury  condensation- 
chambers  at  Idrla,  which  Bddeker 
considered  as  the  radical  of  idria- 
lite.    (Bacoiv) 

fgneo  (Sp.).    Igneoua    (Dwight) 

Xgaeo-aqaeoat.  Formed  by  the  joint 
action  of  fire  and  water.  Thus  aahes 
thrown  from  a  volcano  into  water 
and  there  deposited  in  a  stratified 
form  might  properly  be  said  to  be  of 
igneo-aqueous  origin.    (Ontury) 

Xgaeoas.  ^In  petrology,  formed  by 
solidlflcation  from  a  molten  state: 
said  of  the  rocks  of  one  of  the  two 
great  classes  into  which  all  rocks 
are  divided,  and  contrasted  with 
Sedimentary  (La  Forge).  Rocka 
formed  in  this  manner  have  also  been 
called  Plutonic  rocica,  and  are  often 
divided  for  convenience  into  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks,  but  there  is  ho' 
clear  line  between  the  two.  (Web- 
ster) 

Xgaeoas  fasioa.  Fusion  unassisted  by 
the  solution  in  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization aa  in  the  case  of  snhydrous 
substances.  Opposed  to  aqueoua  fu- 
sion.    (Webster) 

Igaeioeat  A  stone  or  mineral  that 
gives  out  sparks  when  struck  with 
steel  or  iron.     (Standard) 

Zgaitor.  1.  A  metal  case  containipg 
an  ordinary  fuse  at  one  end  with  a 
number  of  instantaneous  fuses 
branching  out  fi*om  the  other  end 
and  leading  to  as  many  holes  to  Ig- 
nite blasting  charges.  (V^ebstcr) 
9.  A  device  to  relight  safety*  lamps 
Internally  by  friction.  One  type 
uses  a  waxed  strip  with  ignitlii? 
matches  at  Intervals,  while  another 
type  has  a  small  burred  wheel  oper- 
ating against  a  piece  of  cerium  or 
something  of  a  similar  nature. 
Electrical  devices  are  sometimes  em^ 
ployed. 
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Zrnlt^  A  word  luied  biy  M.  E.  Wads- 
worth  to  include  aU  ..Dyrotedinic 
miiieraU.    (Power) 

Xfnltion.  1.  The  /act  -of  igniting,  <m 
the  state  of  being  f  ignited.  S.  Ber- 
cussion  material  or  detonating  pow- 
der.   (Standard) 

Xgnitioa  aharge.  A  amall  diarge  of 
black  or  -other' <eafsily  ignltiMl  -pow- 
<ler,  used  with  ^he  <nuttn  charge  ^ 
smokeless  or  otlmr  slow«lgniting 
powder  .to  jrHoei^e  .ignition  Irow  tlic 
primer*  ttmn  eifpiHlitiug  tUiv  '.main 
charge.     (Webster) 

IgnUSfcoB  tobe.  A  «mall,  Iwrd  jplass 
tube  for  examiniqg  ISlie  lieliavior  of 
svtbstAtieeB  when  IiobML    tdR^sinter,) 

Xjadas  ^Mex.).  1.  An  juMtjr;  ^anQfles 
of  two  to  Ave  ponmlls.  B.  Asi  ^eaifly 
tena  (1566)  for  jate.    CBalse) 

Ijollte.  A  granitoid,  ingpjhrilte  xsock; 
oofmUtfT  in  Finlaad  and  corre- 
apoadfng  in  mineralegj  go  tlie  aeplie- 
liaitoa.  It  contains  <ideft]r  aeffttMtB 
and  prnnene.  The  Bamo  is  deriv>ed 
from  the  UJoki  river,  FInlaiid,  and 
was  given  bjr  Ramsay  and  Bergiiell. 
(Kemp) 

Besite.  A  hydrous  sulpliate  of  man- 
ganese, ainc,  and  iron  found  in  frt* 
able  ctystalilne  aggregate  in  Parte 
Ck>unty,  CSolorado.     (Oentury) 

lU  air  (Scot).  Noxious  gaa.  as  from 
underground  ita«s  or  choke  damp ;  a 
stagnant  state  of  the  atmospliere  un- 
derground.   (Barrowman) 

niiaitiOB.  A  thin  crust  of  extraneous 
matter  formed  on  mlnerala  ( Stand- 
ard) 

niiqnatlon.  The  malting  of  one  sub- 
stance Into  another.    (Standard) 

XbaeBlte;  Xeaaoeaalta.  Iron-titanium 
oxide,  FeTlOs.  Contains  86.8  per 
cent  iron  and  31.6  per  cent  titanium 
(82.7  per  cent  TiO»)  (U.  S.  Qeoh 
Surv.).  Is  sometimes  prefixed  to 
those  roclu  which  contain  enough  of 
the  mineral  to  receive  attention  as 
dres;  thus  ilmenite-gablHro,  Umenite- 
norite,  etc     (Kemp) 

nvaite;  lievrite;  Tenite.  A  mineral, 
(>iFeft(FeOH)(Si04)t,  occurring  in 
prisms,  with  prismatic  faces  ver- 
tically striated.  Olumnar  or  com-' 
pact  massive.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  Luster  submetalUc.  Color 
iron-black  or  dark  grayish  black. 
Streak  black,  inclining  to  green  or 
brown.    Opaque.     (Dana) 

Imkn  (Sp.).  Magnet:  Fiedra  imdft, 
lodestone.     (Dwight) 


JmbibtalAa  (9p.).  DeaUveristng  *fiai 
ores,  lead  imatte,  etc.,  in  a  bath  of 
molten  !l«ad.     (Halae) 

.Imbrex,  a.  jl  cuased  jtlle;  a  pantHa. 
g.  One  of  the  scales  or  OMnttttom 
of  overlaiffiing  tllewock  or 'iff  other 
imbtleation.     (Standard) 


Imbrlaalo 
fault 


.annmoBB.    mm  JLitSRBiiiBv«s 


Imlay  table.  ^Sae  Bnd-bump  table. 

Immerssll  laig.  In  jaology,  m  iKtS 
which  iincreaaes  Ibj  variooa  iplant- 
accumitlatians  amd  growths  tanAer 
water  ^(JteBAard). 
EmergefliipK. 

Impaot  imwa     A  trpe  in  whMi 
screen  ■aawa  with  the  load  eC  j 
terial,  btlqglag  wp  against  a.  sl^p 
as  to  throw  the  material  forward 
it   The  laqMrial  sensen  is 
type.     (LMdtfl} 

Impalpable.  KaUisBieiy  line,  so  ttat 
no  grit  can  be  pcrortaod  by  towh. 
(Webster) 

fapattatioa.  1.  In  owanica,  the  act 
or  process  of  ooovertteg  into  paste. 
S.  A  combination  ci  diterent  mate- 
rials baked  together  or  «nited  t^  a 
cement:  said  of  porcelain,  etc 
ISUndard) 

la^arlal  loreea.  An  oadllating  or  vi- 
bimtlng  screen  on  which  tlie  ore  la 
thnawn  upward,  as  well  aa  moved 
forward  on  the  screen.     (liddell) 


laiparlal  yellow  poraelaia.  A  Cliin< 
hard  porcelain  having  a  unlXocm  yel- 
low glaze,  originally  made  exda* 
aivdy  for  the  imperial  family  and 
others  connected  with  the  eourt. 
(Standard) 

ImpervloBs,  Impassable;  applied  to 
strata  such  as  clays,  shales,  etc, 
which  will  not  permit  of  the  pene- 
tration of  water;  petroleum  or 
natural  gas.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Impervious  bed.  A  bed  or  stratum 
through  which  water  will  not  move 
under  ordinary  hydrostatic  pressure. 
(Meinzer) 

Imploslba.  A  bursting  inward ;  sudden 
collapse;  opposed  to  explosion. 
(Standard) 

Impound.  1.  To  collect  (water)  as 
by  damming  a  stream  for  iirigatlon 
purpoees,  or  the  like.  B.  A  reser- 
voir for  water,  as  one  made  by 
damming  a  stream  (Webster). 
Used  in  connection  with  the  storage 
of  tailings  from  orS-dresstng  planta 
and  hydraulic  minea. 
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Containing  m  e«t  a  I II  c 
minerala,  scattered  or  dlffuaed 
through  the  nuun.  Profwriy  used  In 
reftrrlng  to  country  rock  containing 
mineral  simihir  to  that  in  the  vein. 
(Weed) 

Impregaatlen.  An  ore  deposit  con- 
sisting of  the  conntry-rock  impreg- 
nated with  ore,  usually  without  defi- 
nite boundaries.     (Raymond) 

ImproTenent  Xs  used  in  the  mining 
statqtes,  is  an  artificial  change  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  earth 
upon  or  reasonably  near  a  mining 
claim  as  to  evidence  a  design  to 
discover  mineral  therein,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate Its  extraction.  It  must  be 
reasonably  permanent  in  character 
(Frederick  v.  Klauser,  52  Oregon,  p. 
116).  See  aUo  Labor  and  ftnprove- 
ment 

Imptonite.  An  asphalt  found  In  Okla- 
homa much  like  albertite  but  almost 
insoluble  In  turpentine.  (U.  S.  Qeol, 
Surv.) 

Impuesto  mlnero  (Mex.).  The  tax 
paid  on  mining  claims.     (Dwight) 

Impulse.  A  force  communicated  sud- 
denly; the  effect  of  an  impelling 
force;  a  thrust;  a  push.    (Century) 

In  (Eng.).  When  a  stall  or  other 
working  place  in  a  mine  is  blocked 
up  with  fallen  roof,  etc.,  it  is  said 
to  be  <«!»  or  to  have  come  in.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Inalterable.  Unaftected  by  the  action 
of  light  or  air:  applied  to  painted 
porcelain,  faience,  or  enamel,  the 
colors  of  which  have  been  'fired. 
(Standard) 

laaarmte.  Having  a  golden  luster. 
(Standard) 

laboad.  Laid  with  its  length  acrofts 
the  thickness  of  a  wall:  said  of  a 
brick  or  of  a  long  stone.   (Standard) 

laby;  labye;  Xabyetide  (Newc).  To- 
ward the  working  face,  or  interior, 
of  the  mine.  Away  from  the  shaft 
or  entrance.    Also  called  In-over. 

laeandeteent  Made  luminous  by 
heat;  white  or  glowing  with  heat 
(Standard) 

laehei^  of  pressure.  The  height  in 
inches  of  a  column  (1)  of  water, 
or  (2)  of  mercury,  as  a  measure  of 
hydrostatic  pressure.     (Standard) 

lash^pomad.  A  unit  of  work,  being  the 
work  done  by  raising  one  pound 
throng  an  inch.    (CSentury) 


Zaoiaerate.  To  burn  to  ashes ;  to  con- 
sume by  fire;  to  cremate.  (Web- 
ster) 

laoiatzator.  A  furnace  or  oven  for  in- 
cinerating substances,  as  refuse. 
(Webster) 

laeiied  ware.  Pottery  decorated  with 
scratches;  graffito.    (Standard) 

Inelinaei6n  (Sp.).  Hade;  dip;  in- 
clination; slope.     (Lucas) 

Inclination.  The  dip  of  a^vein  meas- 
ured from  the  horizontal?  (Skinner) 

Incline.  1.  A  shaft  not  vertical; 
usually  on  the  dip  of  a  vein.  See 
also  Slope.  (Raymond) 
8.  Any  inclined  plane,  whether 
above  or  beneath  the  surface.  Usu- 
ally aiq;>1led  to  self-acting  planes 
above  ground,  as  In  the  bituminous 
coal  fields.     (Steel) 

Incline  bogle  (Scot).  A  wheeled  car- 
ri&gf  for  inclines,  constructed  with 
a  horisontal  platform  so  that  cars 
can  be  run  on  it  and  be  conveyed 
up  and  down  the  incline  or  slope. 
(Barrowman) 

Inclined  eut-and-flUing.  See  Rill  stop- 
ing. 

Inolined  plane.  A  natural  or  artificial 
slope  used  for  facAitating  the  as- 
cent' descent  or  transfer  from  one 
level  to  another  of  vehicles  or  other 
objects  (Standard).  See  aleo  In- 
cline, 2. 

Inclined  shaft.    See  Incline,  1. 

Incllnoneter.  1.  A  dipping  compass. 
8.  An  instrument  for  measuring  in- 
clination or  slope,  as  of  the  ground 
or  of  an  embankment;  clinometer. 
(Standard) 

Inoiuiion.  1.  In  petrology,  a  crystal 
or  fragment  of  another  substance; 
or  a  minute  cavity,  filled  with  gas 
or  liquid,  inclosed  in  a  crystal.  8. 
A  fragment  of  whatever  size,  of 
another  rock  inclosed  in  an  igneous 
rock;  a  xenolith.     (La  Forge) 

Incompetent  In  geology,  not  combin- 
ing sufficient  firmness  and  flexibility 
to  transnoit  a  thrust  and  to  lift,  a 
load  by  bending;  consequently,  ad- 
mitting only  the  deformation  of  flow- 
age:  said  of  strata  and  rock  struc- 
ture. £iec  al«o  (Competent,  1.  (Stand- 
ard) 

laoorporadero  (Mex.).  The  place  where- 
the  incorporo,  in  the  patio  process, 
is  effected.     (Dwight) 
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Inecffponr  (Sp.).  In  amalgBmatioiL, 
to  add  tbe  first  ^bargfi  at  qulckall- 
yer.  The  term  cebar  is  applied  to 
the  adding  of  rabflequent  charges; 
it  also  means  tbe  act  of  tbonmghly 
mixing  the  Quicksilver,  with  torta 
of  wet  ore.     (Bfin.  Jonr.) 

laeorporo  (Mez.).  The  adding  and 
mixing  of  mercury  and  other  in- 
gredients for  the  fifi^tio  process. 
(Dwight) 

Inomitation.  1.  A  cmst  or  hard  coat- 
ing of  anything  upon  or  within  a 
body,  as  a  deposit  of  lime  inside  a 
steam  boiler.  (Webster) 
i.  A  method  of  ornament  that  con- 
sists in  applying  or  In  Inlaying  one 
(usually  a  finer)  material  upon  an- 
other, as  colored  marbles,  mosaics, 
lacquers,  or  enamels  upon  wood, 
stone,  or  metal ;  also  the  material  so 
applied.     (Standard) 

Indagaoi6ii  (Sp.).  Search;  examina- 
tion.    (Halse) 

Index  f  otiil.  A  genus  or  species  of 
fossil  which  Is  peculiar  to,  or  char- 
acteristic ot  a  geological  horttson  or 
zone.    (Webster) 

Zadex  of  refraction.  A  number  which 
expresses  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  Incidence  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction.     (Webster) 

Index  plane.  A  surface  <^  any  bed, 
dike,  or  vein,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  plane  and  used  as  a  base  fOr 
ineasiii'enient  of  fault  movements. 
(Farrell) 

India.  A  remarkably  fast-cutting, 
long-wearing  oltstone  made  from 
alundum.     (Pike) 

ladia-eut.  In  lapidary  work,  a  cut 
approximately  In  the  form  of  a  bril- 
liant but  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
retain  as  much  weight  as  possible. 
India-cut  stones  are  clumpy  and  are 
usually  recut  for  Western  markets. 
(Webster) 

Indiana  funiaee.  A  simple  Belgian 
zinc  fymace  In  which  the  gas  Is 
fired  under  the  low^t  row  of  re- 
torts.    (Ingalls,  p.  4^4) 

Indianaite.  A  kind  of  white  clay  from 
Lawrence  Count}%  Indiana,  used  in 
making  porcelain.     (CJentury) 

Xtdlanite.  A  variety  of  anorthite  oc- 
curring as  the  ganj^ue  of  corundum 
at  the  Carnatic,  India.     (Century) 

Indian  ooher.  A  native  Indian  red, 
prlndpally  of  FeaOk. 

Indian  pipettone.    Bee  Catlinite. 


Imdla  BloeL  A. fine  natural  steel  fnm 
floathern  India  made  direct  from  ttie 
ore;  woots.    (Standard) 

Indicated  horsepower.  That  hone- 
power  which  is  calculated  from  Id- 
dicator-diagrama,  as  distinguitiied 
both  from  that  which  is  mtmswfwl 
by  a  dynamomeCeir  and  from  nomi- 
nal horsepower.    ( Standard ) 


ladieated  power.    See 
power. 

ladieator.  1.  An  instrument  for  show- 
in|(  at  any  moment  the  position  of 
the  cage  in  the  abaft  I.  An  instm- 
ment  for  recording,  by  a  diagram, 
upon  a  card  the  varying  preaaure  of 
the  steam  in  the  cylindes  of  a  steam- 
engine  during  the  stroka  ( Ray- 
mond) 

ft.  Air  apparatus  for  showing  the 
presence  of  firedamp  In  mines,  the 
temperature  of  goaves,  the  BgeeA  of 
a  ventilator.  (Steel) 
4.  (Aust)  One  of  a  group  of  nar- 
Tow  pyritlferouB  seams,  the  intersec- 
tions of  which  with  the  aurlftaeus 
quarts  veins  of  the  district  are  usu- 
ally characterized  by  rich  accumu- 
lations of  gold.  5.  A  substance  used 
in  chemistry  to  Indicate  to  the  eye; 
usually  by   Its   capacity  for  color 

•  change,  the  condition  of  a  sohitlon 
as  to  the  presence  of  free  add,  aW 
kali,  or  other  substance.    (Webster^ 

Indioator  caru,  er  dlagraau  A  dia- 
gram showing  the  variation  of  steam 
pressure  In  the  cylinder  of  an  en- 
gine during  an  entire  stroke  or  revor 
lution.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Indioator  vein.  A  vein  whldi  la  not 
metalliferous  itself,  but,  if  followed, 
leads  to  ore  deposits  (Duryee). 
See  aUo  Indicator,  4. 

Xndieolite.     An  indigo-blue  variety  of 
•  tourmaline.     (Dana) 

Indigo  oopper.    0>veUltai    (Dana) 

Indium.  A  soft,  white,  malleable,  and 
easily  fusible  metallie  element  found 
combined.  In  very  small  quanitllwi, 
in  many  ores,  eepeclally  zinc  bleode. 
Symbol,  In;  atomic  weight  1143; 
specific  gravity  7.2.    (Webster) 

Indlvidaal  seal  ear.  One  owned  or 
leased  by  a  coal  'operator,  and  not 
by  the  transportation  company. 
These  cara  have  painted  on  their 
sides  the  names,  Initials,  or  aome 
chosen  trade-mark  or  emblem  of 
their  owners,  and  are  run  fOr  their 
exclusive  benefit  They  ayojgsasnaiy 
need  bstween  the  mlnM  and  the 
coastwise'  shipping  "porta  of  the  vari- 
ous railroads.    (NicoUs) 
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(Bilg.)*  Toward  the  Inside,  of 
A  cyllndw;  as,  the  indoor  stroke  of 
A  piston  (Standard).  See  aUo  In- 
door stroke. 

Indoor  eatehet.  Strong  beams  In  a 
Cornish  punii>»  to  catch  the  walking 
beam  in  case  of  accident  and  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  engine  itself. 
(Oresley) 

Indoor  stroke  (Bng.).  That  stroke  of 
a  Cornish  pnmp  which  l}fts  the  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom  or  drawing  lift 
(Ocesley) 

Indraft;  Indraught.    The  act  of  draw- 
ing  in,  or  that  which  is  drawn  in; 
'  an  inward  suction  or  flow;  as,  an 
indraft  of  air.     (Standard) 

ladastlon.  The  production  of  magne- 
tization or  electrification  in  a  body 
'by  the  mere  proximity  of  magne- 
tised or  electrified  bodies,  or  of  an 
electric  current  in  a  conductor  by 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  field 
in  its  yldnity.     (Standard) 

Indaetion  balance.  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  changes  of  conductlylty, 
detecting  the  proximity  of  metallic 
bodies,  etc.,  by  noting  extremely 
minute  changes  In  an  electric  cur- 
rent.   (Standard) 

Indaotion  eolL  An  apparatus  for  gen- 
erating currents  by  electromagnetic 
induction.     ( Standard ) 

Indaetion-pipe,  -port,  or  -valTS.  The 
pipe,  port  or  yalve  through  which 
the  live  steam  or  other  motive  fluid 
passes  to  the  cylinder  of  an  engine. 
(Standard) 

Indarated.  Hardened;  applied  to 
rocks  hardened  by  heat,  pressure,  or 
the  addition  of  some  Ingredient  not 
commonly  contained  In  the  rock  re- 
ferred to,  as,  marls  indurated  by 
calcium  carbonate.    (Roy.  Com.) 

Xadarated  tale.  An  Impure,  hard,  slaty 
variety  of  talc  (Standard).  Called 
also  Talc  slate 

Infeetion.  Communication  of  disease, 
as  by  contact  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  air,  water,  or  clothing:  dis- 
tinguished from  contagion  (Stand- 
ard). Important  In  accident  and 
first-aid  work. 

laflUiag.  Material  used  for  filling  in ; 
filling.    (Standard) 

laiiltratioa.  1.  The  deposition  of  min- 
eral matter  among  the  grains  or 
pores  of  a  rock  by  the  permeation 
or  percolation  of  water  carrying  it 
in  solution.  (Roy.  Com.) 
i.  Tte  material  filling  a  vein  as 
though  dei^osited  from  a  solution  in 
water.    (Standard) 


ZailtratieB  theory.  The  theory  that  a 
vein  was  filled  by  the  infiltration  of 
mineral  solutions.    (Raymond) 

lailltratioa  vein.  A  vein  that  has  been 
filled  by  percolation  of  hot  solutions, 
often  alkaline,  laterally  or  from  be- 
low.   (Standard) 

Inflammable.  Readily  inflamed,  in  any 
sense;  easily  set  on  flre;  as,  an  in- 
flatnmable  gas.     (Standard) 

laflaent  itreaai.  A  stream  whose  up- 
per surface  stands  higher  than  the 
water  table  in  the  locality  through 
which  it  flows,  and  which  is  not  sep- 
arated from  the  water  table  by  any 
impervious  bed.     (Melnzer) 

la  fork  (Eng.).  When  pumps  are 
working  after  the  water  has  receded 
below  some  of  the  holes  of  the  wind- 
bore,  they  are  said  to  be  4a  fork, 

'    (Oresley) 

lAforme  (Max.).    Report.    (Dwight) 

Infraglaoial.  Pertaining  to,  derived 
from,  or  caused  by  processes  taking 
place  under,  or  at  the  bottom  of, 
glaciers  or  glacial  sheets;  sub-gla- 
cial.   (Standard) 

Infragranitie.  Situated  or  derived 
from  sources  below  granitic  beds; 
as,  an  infragraMtio  origin.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Infralias.  Same  as  Rhaettc  beds. 
(Standard) 

XnfralittoraL  In  geology,  below  the 
region  of  littorial  deposits.  (Web- 
ster) 

Infranaadane.  Situated  below  the 
earth*s  surface.     (Standard) 

lafaiorial  earth;  Diatomaoeoas  earth; 
Tripolite.  An  earthy  substance  or 
soft  rock  composed  of  the  siliceous 
skeletons  of  small  aquatic  plants 
called  diatoms  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.). 
(A  former  and  common,  but  incor- 
rect usage.  Properly  Diatomaceous 
earth.)  Useful  as  an  absorbent  of 
nitroglycerin.  (Called  also  Infuso- 
rial silica  and  Fossil  flour,  and  in 
special  forms  Rottenstone  and  Elec- 
tro-silicon; Kieselguhr. 

lagate.  1.  An  opening  in  a  mold 
through  which  pelted  metal  enters 
in  casting;  a  gate.  9.  The  point  of 
entrance  from  a  shaft  to  a  level  in 
a  coal  mine.     (Standard) 

lagaaa  e'e  (Ingoing  eye)  (Scot).  A 
drift  or  mine  starting  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground;  also  the  end  of 
the  mine  at  the  surface.  (Barruw- 
mau) 
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Znfenlero  (8p.).  Engineer;  E.  eMi, 
a  civil  engineer ;  B,  de  minoB,  a  min- 
ing engineer.     (Halse) 

lagenio  (Peru).  1.  Engine.  8.  A  erode 
ore-mlll,  used  in  patio  aroalgama- 
tion.  S.  (Mez.)  An  amalgamat- 
ing mill,  driven  by  a  water  wheel 
helou)  the  grindstonea.  See  aUo  In- 
jenlo.     (Dwlght) 

In-going.  That  wliich  Is  going  inby. 
(Grealey) 

Ingot  A  cast  bar  or  block  of  metaL 
(Raymond) 

lagot  iron.  A  malleable,  nonhardening 
product  of  the  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  process.  Galled  also  Mild 
steel  and  Cast  steel.     (Standard) 

Ingot  mold.  A  mold  In  which  to  cast 
ingots.     (Standard) 

Ingrain  (Eng.).  A  portion  of  coal 
given  above  the  quantity  purchase<l 
for  good  measure:  usually  a  quar- 
ter^chaldron  added  to  five  chaldrons. 
(Standard) 

Inhaler.  Something  from  or  through 
which  one  inhales;  specifically,  an 
appliance  or  apparatus  of  different 
forms  and  uses,  as,  for  taking  the 
chill  from  the  air  before  it  reaches 
the  lungs ;  for  filtering  out  iron-dust 
or  other  injurious  substances  from 
the  air  breathed  through  it ;  for  ad- 
ministering medicines  by  Inhalation 
or,  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  a  diver 
or  miner.     (Standard) 

Injection  theory.  The  theory  that  a 
vein  was  filled  first  with  molten  min- 
eral.    (Raymond) 

Injeotor.  A  device  for  injecting  feed 
water  into  a  steam  boiler  by  the 
direct  action  of  live  steam.  (Web- 
ster) 

lajenio  (Peru).  A  horizontal  water 
wheel  and  Chilean  mill  combined. 
Bee  alto  Ingenio.     (Pfordte) 

Injunotion.  A  judicial  order  or  proc- 
ess, operating  upon  the  person,  re- 
quiring the  party  to  whom  it  Is  di- 
rected to  do  or  (usually)  refrain 
from  doing  some  designated  thing. 
(Standard) 

Ink  itone.  Same  as  (Copperas  or 
Green  vitriol..    (Standard) 

Inlet.  A  bay  or  recess,  as  in  the 
shore  of  a  sea,  lake  or  river ;  a  nar- 
row strip  of  water  running  into  the 
land  or  between  islands.    (Webster) 

Inller.  An  older  deposit  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  an  over- 
lying stratUDL 


Inmost  B^ng  at  a  point,  place,  or  po- 
sition farthest  from  the  exterior; 
deepest  within;  innermost;  as,  the 
inmo$t  d^ths  of  a  mine  (Stand- 
ard)' 

In-over;  In-o'er.    Same  as  Inby. 

In  plaoe.  Said  of  rock,  occupying; 
relative  to  surrounding  maases,  the 
position  that  it  had  when  formed 
(Raymond).  Bee  In  situ.  If  an 
ore  body  Is  continuous  to  the  extent 
that  It  may  maintain  that  character^ 
then  it  Is  In  place.'  (Iron  Silver  Min- 
ing Co.  V,  Cheeseman,  8  Fed.  R^t., 
p.  801) 

Inquartation.    See  Quartation. 

In  re  (L.).  In  the  matter  of;  used 
eq;>eclally  in  legal  phaseology.  (Oen- 
tury) 

lAialmoro  (Sp.).  Salting  the  torta. 
(Egleston) 

Inieqnent  In  geology,  developed  on 
the  present  surface  but  not  conse- 
quent on  nor  controlled  by  the  struc- 
ture ;  said  of  streams,  drainage,  and 
dissection  of  a  certain  type.  (La 
Forge)  A  type  of  drainage  in  which 
young  streams  flowing  on  a  nearly 
level  plain  wander  irregularly. 
(Lahee,  p.  388) 

Inset  (Eng.).  The  entrance  to  a  mine 
at  the  bottom  or  part  way  down  a 
shaft  where  the  cages  are  loaded. 
A  landing.    (Greeley) 

Inside.  A  term  often  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Interior  of  a  mine. 

Inside  foreman,  or  Saperiatendent.  An 
underground  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent 

Inside  parting.  A  side  track  or  part- 
ing some  distance  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  entry,  at  which  cars 
are  left  by  a  gathering  driver.  Alao 
called  a  Swing  parting.     (Steel) 

Inside  slope.  A  slope  on  which  coal  is 
raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higlier 
entry,  but  not  to  tlie  sur&ce. 
(Steel) 

In  situ.  In  Its  natural  position  or 
place;  said  specifically.  In  geology, 
of  a  rock,  soil,  or  fossil,  when  In  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  originally 
formed  or  deposited  (Webster). 
£fee  In  place. 

Inspan  (So.  Afr.).  To  harness  or 
yoke  up  animals.    (Standard) 

Inspector.  One  employed  to  make  ez» 
aminations  of  and  to  report  upon 
mines  and  surfiice  plants  relative 
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to  compliance  with  mining  laws, 
rules  and  regulations,  safety  meth- 
ods, etc.  State  inspectors  have  au- 
thority to  enforce.  State  laws  regu- 
lating the  working  of  the  mines. 

lafpiratar.  A  kind  of>  injector  for 
forcing  water  by  steam.  £>ee  In- 
jector.    (Webster) 

laipif sated.  Thickened  as  by  eyapora- 
tion  and  oxidation,  as  for  example 
the  pitch  or  gum  resulting  from  pe- 
troleum after  long  exposure.  (Boy. 
GonL) 

Zaitallment  bond.  An  interest-bearing 
bond  payable,  principal  and  interest, 
in  equal  annual  installments.  (Bl 
B.  Skinner*  p.  140) 

Znstratiliad.  Same  as  Interstratified. 
(Standard) 

laitroke.  The  right  to  take  coal  f^m 
a  royalty  to  the  surface  by  a  shaft 
In  an  adjoining  royalty.  A  rentNis 
usually  charged  for  this  privilege. 
{C,  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Znstmmentot  (Sp.).  Instruments; 
tools.     (Min.  Jour.) 

ZnfuiBator.  A  kind  of  injector  for 
forcing  air  into  a  furnace.  (Web- 
ster) 

Zntulate.  To  separate  from  conduct- 
ing bodies  by  means  of  nonconduc- 
tors, as  to  prevent  transfer  of  heat 
or  electricity.     (Webster) 

Zniulator.  1.  A  nonconducting  sub- 
stance or  body  used  in  insulating 
elecdic  wires,  etc.  (Webster) 
8.  A  substance  that  is  a  nonconduc- 
tor of  electricity,  heat,  or  A>und. 
(Standard) 

Zntake-  1*  The  passage  by  which  the 
ventilating  current  enters  a  mine. 
See  Downcast,  which  is  more  appro- 
priate for  a  shaft;  Intake  for  an 
adit,  or  entry.  (Raymond) 
i.  The  air  current  moving  toward 
the  interior  of  the  mine.  S.  In  hy- 
draulics, the  point  at  which  water  is 
received  into  a  pipe  or  channel. 
(Oentury)  The  suction  pipe  for  a 
pun^). 

4.  (Scot)  One  who  works  under- 
ground at  odd  work.     (Gresley) 

Zmtake  area.  That  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  Uthosphere  where  water 
passes  into  the  lithoq;>here  on  its 
way  to  tiie  zone  of  saturation. 
(Meinzer) 

Zmtendeaela  (Mex.).  An  official  dis- 
trict    (Dwli^t) 


Zateadeate   (Sp.).     1.  Superintendent 
overseer,  chief.     (Hanks) 
8.  A  public  officer  in  charge  of 'the 
public  treasury   of  a   province. 
(Raise) 

Zaterbedded.  Occurring  between  bed% 
or  lying  in  a  bed  parallel  to  other 
beds  of  a  different  material;  inter- 
stratified.    (Webster) 

Intercalary.  Inserted  or  coming  be- 
tween others;  introduced  or  exist- 
ing Interstitially :  as  intercalary 
beds  in  geology.    (Ontury) 

Zaterealate.  To  insert  among  others 
as  a  bed  or  stratum  of  lava  between 
layers  of  other  material;  to  inter- 
stratify.     (WdiMter) 

lateroeptt.  In  crystallography  dis- 
tances cut  oif  on  axes  of  reference 
by  planes.     (A.  F.  Bogers) 

Zatereolllae.     Placed    between    hills: 

.applied  spedflcally  in  geology  to  de- 

'pressions  l>etween  the  cols  and  cra- 

teriform  hillocks  of  volcanic  regions 

(Standard).    See  also  Ck>l. 

lateral  (Sp.)  Interest  (Raise). 
/.  del  oro  (Mex.),  the  greatest  sale- 
value  of  gold.     (Lucas) 

Interestaarine.  Situated  between  two 
estuaries.     (Standard) 

laterfaeial  angle.  In  crystallography, 
the  internal  diahedral  angle  betweeiv 

.  any  two  faces  of  a  crystal  or  a 
crystal  form.     (La  Forge) 

laterfelted.  So  intimately  forced  to- 
gether by  pressure  and  heat  as  to 
produce  interlocking  of  structure 
along  contiguous  surfaces:  said  of 
diiferent  lEinds  of  strata.  (Stand- 
ard) 

laterf  ereaoe  color.  Colors  produced  by 
the  destruction  or  weakening  of  cer- 
tain wave  lengths  of  a  composite 
beam  of  light  by  interference.  An 
important  element  in  the  determina- 
tion of  minerals  in  thin  section  un- 
der the  polarising  microscope. 
(Webster) 

Interference  Agare.  A  ssrstem  of  col- 
ored rings  and  curves  combined  with 
black  bars  and  curves  seen  when  a 
thin  sectiou  of  a  mineral  is  exam- 
ined in  a  certain  way  through  the 
microscope  or  other  suitable  optical 
instrument  The  interference  fig* 
ure  is  due  to  birefringence  iwhich 
eee),  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
optical  aids  in  identiflying  mineralaL 
(Bansome) 
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laterduent.  Applied  to  those  igneous 
magmas  which  discharge  from  a  vol* 
cano  by  way  of  subsurface  cavities 
within  the  cone.  See  aUo  Super- 
flueut  and  Effluent.     (Dana) 

iBterflave.  The  territory  intervening 
between  two  neighboring  rivers. 
(Standard) 

InterglaeiaL  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, a  comparatively  warm 
epoch  occurring  between  two  glacial 
epochs.     (Webster) 

latergrowth.  The  interlocking  of 
crystals  due  to  their  crystallizing  at 
the  same  time  and  in  contact  with 
one  another.     (George) 

Interjointal.  Situated  or  occurring 
between  Joint  planes  of  rocks. 
(Standard) 

Interleaved.  Lying  in  seams  between 
layers  of  rock.     (Standard) 

laterlobate.  Situated  between  lobes; 
specifically  in  geology  lying  between 
adjacent  glacial  lobes,  as  deposits. 
(Century) 

Interlocking  tile.  Roofing  tile  having 
ridges  and  grooves  which  interlock 
when  the  tile  are  laid  on  the  roof. 
(Ries) 

Intermine.  To  intersect  or  penetrate 
with  mines.     (Webster) 

Intermontane.  Lying  between  moun- 
tains.    (Century) 

Interaal-oombustion.  Designating  or 
pertaining  to  any  engine  in  which 
the  heat  or  pressure  energy  neces- 
sary to  produce  motion  is  developed 
in  the  engine  cylinder,  as  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gas.     (Webster) 

Interaatlona]  metric  carat.  See  Carat, 
8. 

Interpenetration  twins.  Two  or  more 
crystals  in  twinned  position  which 
penetrate  each  other.    (Butler) 

Interrupter.  In  electricity,  a  device 
for  rapidly  and  frequently  breaking 
and  making  an  electric  circuit,  as 
in  an  induction  coll.     (Standard) 

Intersecting  vein.  A  vein  or  lode 
which  cuts  across  one  of  earlier 
formation.  (U.  S.  Min.  Stut,  pp. 
586,  592) 

Intersertal.  In  petrology,  having  the 
later-formed  minerals,  and  the  rock 
glass,  if  there  is  any,  filling  the 
interstices  in  a  network  of  crystals 
of  the  earliest-formed  mineral :  said 
of  the  texture  of  some  diabases  and 
coarse-grained  basalts.    (La  Forge) 


Interstioe.  An  opening  in  anything  or 
between  things  r  eq[)eclally, «  nairow 
space  between  the  parts  of  a  body 
or  things  close  together;  a  crack; 
crevice ;  chink ;  cranny.    ( Standard ) 

laterstitiaL  Of,  pertaining  to,  existing 
in,  or  forming  an  interstice  or  in- 
terstices.    ( Standard ) 

Interstitial  deposits.  D^xwits  that  fill 
the  pores  of  rocks,  and  frequently 
used  in  place  of  impregnation* de- 
posits, (fing.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol. 
75,  p.  257) 

laterstratiiloatlon.  The  state  of  lying 
between  other  strata:  in  geology, 
the  condition  of  a  bed,  stratum,  or 
member  of  an  aqueous  deposit  with 
reference  to  the  overlying  and  under- 
lying beds.     ((Century) 

Interstratified.  Interbedded;  strata 
laid  between  or  alternating  with 
others.     (Roy.  (}om.) 

latersttial.  •  Between  strise.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Intertrappean.  Ikying  between  beds  of 
trap.     (Standard) 

Intervelned.  Intersected  with  or  as 
with  veins.     (Standard) 

Interventor.  L  (Sp.). '  A  mine  inspec- 
tor, representing  the  interests  of  the 
proprietors  by  whom  he  is  appoint- 
ed. (Min.  Jour.)  See  Fee  engineer. 
2.  .(Mex.)  A  trustee  or  receiver  for 
a  mine  In  dispute.    (D wight) 

Into  the  house  (Newc).  The  up- 
stroke of  a  pumping  engine.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Into  the  solid;  On  the  solid.  Said  of  a 
shot  which  goes  into  the  coal  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  the  coal  can 
be  broken  by  the  blast.     (Steel) 

Intraformational,  Formed  by,  exist- 
ing in,  or  characterizing  the  interior 
of  a  geological  formation.  (Stand- 
ard) 

latramoBtane.  Situated  or  acting 
within  a  mountain.    (Webster) 

Intratellural.  In  geology,  same  aa  In- 
tratellurlc.     (Standard) 

Intratelluric.  Taking  place  deep  with- 
in the  earth.  For  example,  the 
large  phenocrysts  of  a  porphyry  are 
usually  of  intratellnric  crystaUsa- 
tipn.    (Kemp) 

Intrusion.  In  geology,  a  mass  of  ig- 
neous rock  which,  while  molten,  was 
forced  into  or  between  other  rodu. 
(La  Forge) 
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Xatniflim  dlq^laeenieat.  Faulting  co> 
inddeot  with  the  Intrusion  of  an 
igneous  rock.     (Ransome) 

XatmilTe.  In  petrology,  havini?,  while 
moltai,  penetrated  Into  or  between- 
other  rocks,  but  solidifying  before 
reaching  the  surface :  said  of  certain 
igneous  roclcs;  nearly  the  same  as 
Plutonic  and  contrasted  with  Effu- 
sive or  Extrusiye.    (La  Forge) 

Xatameiee.  To  enlarge  or  expand  with 
heat;  to  swell  or  bubble  up,  as  be- 
fore the  blowpipe.    (Webster) 

J[BTasl6]i  (Blex.).  A  mining  trespass. 
(Dwight) 

I&Tersion.  The  folding  back  of  strata 
open  themselves*  as  by  the  overturn- 
ing of  a  fold,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  order  of  succession  appears  to  be 
reversed.    (Webster) 

^averted  ilphon.  A  pipe  or  aiDe  In 
the  shape  of  a  siphon,  but  inverted, 
as  for  carrying  water  across  the  de- 
pression of  a  ravine  to  a  Tower  levd. 
(Standard) 

XttTestment.  The  act  of  Investing  or 
laying  out  money  productively,  or 
oonvetting  capital,  especially  in  a 
permanent  manner;  also,  the  money 
or  capital  so  invested,  or  the  prop- 
erty, invested  In.     (Standard) 

Xnwalls.  The  interior  walls  or  lining 
of  a  shaft  furnace.    (Raymond) 

Xmwan  (Scot).  Inward.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Xodargyrite.    See  lodyrlte; 

Xodlne.  A  nonmetallic  element  of  the 
halogen  group,  isolated  as  a  shin- 
ing blackish-gray  crystalline  solid  of 
peculiar  chlorine-like  odor.  Symbol, 
I;  atomic  weight,  126.82;  specific 
gravity,  4.94.     (Webster) 

Xodlte.  Same  as  lodyrite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

XpdjTite.  Silver  iodide,  Agl.  Contains 
46  per  cent  silver.  Occurs  as  a  min- 
eraL     (U.  S.  C^I.  Surv.) 

Xola  faraaee.  A  natural-gas-flred  fur- 
nace used  at  lola^  Kans.,  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  zinc.  It  Is  a  direct 
adaptation  of  the  Hegeler  furnace. 
(Ingalls,  p.  475) 

Zdllta.    See  Ck>rdierite. 

Zoa.  One  of  the  substances  which  ap- 
pears at  the  respective  poles  when 
a  body  is  subject  to  ^ectrolysis,  that 
QBB  appearing  at  the  anode  being 
called  the  amdon^  the  other  the  coli^ 
ioik    (Webster) 


lonlte.  A  fossil  hydrocarbon  ISoond  fH 
a  more  or  less  impure  condition  in 
the  lignite  of  lone  Valley,  Amador 
County.  Cal.  It  has  a  brownish-yel- 
low color  and,  while  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  is  completely  dUk 
solvetl  by  chloroform;  it  yields  a 
brown,  tarry  oil  on  destructive  dis- 
tillation.    (Bacon) 

Ir  &  pens  (Colom.).  To  find  the  pay 
streak;  to  touch  bottom.    (Halse) 

Ire  (Prov.  Eng.).    Iron.     (Standard) 

Irestone.  Hard  clay  slate;  homstone; 
hornblende.      ( Raymond ) 

Irideieenoe.  The  exhibition  of  pris- 
matic colors  in  the  interior  or  on 
the  surface  of  a  mineral ;  a  play  of 
rninbow  colors  (Dana).  Labrador- 
ite  and  some  other  feldspars  show 
it  The  tarnish  on  the  surface  of 
coal,  copper  pyrites,  etc.,  is  some- 
times iridescent. 

Iridiuin.  A  rare  metallic  element  of 
the  same  group  as  pUitlnum  which 
it  much  resembles,  being  sliver- 
white,  but  harder,  brittle,  and  insolu- 
ble in  its  normal  state  even  in  aqua- 
regla.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  sub- 
stances known.  Symbol,  Ir ;  atomic 
x^elght,  103.10 ;  specific  gravity,  22.4. 
(Webster) 

Iridoiatiae.  A  natural  alloy  of  iridium 
and  osmium.  Analyses  show  43  to 
77  per  cent  of  iridium,  17  to  49  per 
cent  osmium,  and  a  little  rhodium, 
ruthenium*  platinum,  Iron,  and  cop- 
per.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Zrii.  A  transparent  rock  crystal,  espe- 
cially when  it  exhibits  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.     (Chester) 

Iriih  baggy.    A  wheelbarrow. 

Irish  ooal  (Local,  V.  S.).  Slate  or 
rock;  especially  when  loaded  out  of 
the  mine  in  cars. 

Zriih  diamond.  A  rock  crystal  (Web- 
ster).   See  Bristol  diamond. 

Iriih  dividend.  An  assessment  on 
mining  stock.    Compare  Buck-up. 

Iriih  toaehftone.  Basalt,  the  stone 
which  composes  the  Giant* s  Otuae- 
way.     (Webster) 

Iron.  A  silver-white  metallic  element, 
malleable  and  ductile,  strongly  i^- 
tracted  by  magnets,  readily  oxidized 
(mated)  in  moist  air,  and  attacked 
by  many  corrosive  agenta  Symbol, 
Fe;  atomic  weight,  65.84;  apetiAc 
gravity,  7.86.    (Webster) 
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&0B  alvB.  A  double  sulfihate  of  Iron 
and  potaasiam  that  occurs  natlTe 
and  is  then  called  Halotrichtte. 
Called  also  Alum>feather.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xroa  blaok.  Finely  divided  antimony. 
(Standard) 

Iron  bmeite.  A  imrtly  decomposed 
brucite  containing  iron.  Called  also 
Eisenbmcite.    (Standard) 

Xroa  by  hydrofen.    Bee  Reduced  iron. 

Xroa 'Chamber.  The  reverberatory  or 
charge  chamber  of  a  paddling  fur- 
nace where  the  metal  is  heated. 
(Ontury) 

Iron  elad.  A  kind  of  furnace  for  roast- 
ing mercury  ore.    (Webster) 

Xroa  elay.     Same  as  Clay  Ironstone. 

(Standard) 

Xroa  earth  (Eng.).  A  black  pulveru- 
lent compound  of  peroxide  of  iron 
and  protoxide  of  manganese,  occur- 
ring in  veins  of  ironstone  in  the 
crystalline  schists.     (Page) 

Xroa  flint.  Aji  opaque,  flintlike  fer- 
ruginous variety  of  quarts.  (Web- 
ster) 

Xr6n  froth.  A  fine  spongy  variety  of 
hematite.    (Power) 

Xroa  faraaoe.  A  furnace  in.  which  iron 
is  smelted  or  worked  in  any  way. 
(Standard) 

Xroa  glance.  A  variety  of  hematite; 
q;)ecular-iron.     (Power) 

Xroa  gymaite.  A  red  variety  of  der- 
veyllte  containing  iron.  Called  also 
Eisengynmite.     (Standard) 

Xroa  hat    See  (Sossan. 

Xroa  jaok.  In  the  Missouri  sine 
region,  solid  flint  rock  with  dissemi- 
nated specks  of  black  jack  (zinc 
blende).     (Webster) 

Xroa  Biaa.    1.  (Eng.)    A  collier's  term 
for  a  coal-cutting  machine.     (Ores- 
ley) 
%,  An  Iron  worker;  a  manufacturer 

of  iron.  S.  (Eng.)  A  kind  of  iron 
ore.  4.  A  man  who  handles  the  rails 
in  track  laying.  (Webster) 
f.  An  apparatus  on  wheels  for  sup- 
porting a  glass-blower's  punty  while 
he  is  blowing  large  cylinders, .  as 
for  window  glass.     (Standard) 

Xroa-flMster.  One  who  conducts  or 
manages  the  founding  or  manufac- 
ture of  iron  on  an  extensive  scale. 
(Webster) 

Xroa  Bdoa.  A  micaceous  hematite. 
(Chester) 


Xroa  OMld  (Eng.).  A  yellow  lump  of 
iron  ore  found  in  the  dialk  de- 
posits.    (Webster) 

Xroa  ooher.  Oxides  of  iton.  Red  ocher 
is  hematite  and  yellow  ocher  is  the 
hydrated  oxide,  linaonite. 

Xroa  piler.  A  laborer  who  removes 
iron  from  cars,  sometimes  breaks  It, 
and  plies  and  dassifles  it  according 
to  grade.     (Willcox) 

Xroa  powder.    See  Reduced  iron. 

Xroa  patty.  A  mixture  of  ferric  oxide 
and  boiled  linseed  oil,  used  by  me- 
chanics in  making  pipe  jolntsL 
(Webster) 

Xroa  pjrite.    See  Pyrite. 

Xroa-redaetloa  prooeis.r  See  Precipita- 
tion 


Xroa  raaaer.  The  spout  by  which  Iron 
flows  from  the  tap  hole  of  a  blast 
furnace.     (Willcox) 

Xroa  saad.  Sand  containing  particles 
of  iron  ore,  uaually  magnetite. 

Xroa  taw.  A  circular  saw  for  cutting^ 
iron.     (Standard) 

Xroa  wale.  A  film  of  oxide  forming  on 
Iron.  (Standard)  See  also  Forge 
scale. 

Xroa  thean.  1.  A  machine  for  cutting 
iron  plates  or  bars.  8.  A  pair  of 
hand  shears  for  cutting  sheet  iroa 
or  iron  wire.     (Standard) 

Xroa-ihot.  Shot  with  iron;  having 
markings  due  to  iron.  Said  of  cer- 
tain minerals.     (Webster) 

Xroas^dth.  A  worker  in  iron,  as  m. 
blacksmith.     (Standard) 

Xroa  tpar.  Siderite  or  chalybite. 
(Power) 

Xroa  fteeL  A  material  formed  of  Iron 
between  steel  surfaces,  or  of  steel- 
coated  iron.    (Standard) 

Xronstoae.  Any  ore  of  iron  from 
which  the  metal  may  be  smelted 
commercially,  but  usually  restricted 
to  stratified  ores,  ^Bpecially  to  clay- 
ironstone — ^the  ore  from  which  most 
of  the  Iron  of  Great  Britain  la 
made.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Xroattoae  blow  (Aust.).  A  ferrugi- 
nous gossan.  (Webster)  See  also 
Gossan. 

Xronstoae  casiag  (Aust).  The  casing 
of  ferruginous  matter,  usually  aurif- 
eroua,  found  abutting  on  quarts 
reefiB.  (Davies) 

Xroaworker.  One  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing iron  or  ironwork.  (Stand- 
ard) 
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Xrraworki.  An  establishment  for  the 
sumnfactare  of  iron  or  of  heavy 
Ironwork.     ( Standard  ) 

Ineq^irable.  Not  reepirable ;  not  fit  to 
be  breathed  (Standard).  Said  of 
mine 


Xmption.  In  geology,  the  movement 
of  molt^rock  from  a  mngmatic  res- 
ervoir to  the  place  where  it  solidi- 
fies: if  the  molten  rock  reaches  the 
surface  the  process  becomes  erup- 
tion, but  that  term  commonly  in- 
cludes other  phenomena  as  welL 
(La  Forge) 

Xrmptive  rock.  An  Igneous  rock  which 
was  forced  Into  or  invaded  other 
rocks  as  molten  magma.  An  intru- 
sive rock.  The  distinction  between 
inmptive  and  eruptive  is  often  disre- 
garded. (Ransome).  Ci>mpare  ESf* 
fUsive. 

Xsbell  table.  A  table  with  a  recipro- 
cating motion  in  which  there  is  no 
cross-wash  water.  The  bed  of  pulp 
is  deep  as  in  a  Jig,  and  heavy  mate- 
>riai  goes  to  the  bottom.  The  con- 
<:entrates  and  tailings  are  then  split 
by  means  of  a  cut-out,  which  can  be 
adjusted  vertically  to  skim  at  any 
height  desired.  The  riffles  make  an 
angle  of  about  20"*  with  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  table.     (Llddell) 

Zserln;  Iterlne;  Iserlte.  Titanic  iron 
sand,  or  ilmenite,  supposed  to  be 
isometric  in  its  crystallization. 
(Standard) 

Ifinglais.  Mica  in  thin  transparent 
sheets.     (Webster) 

Isinglass  itone.    Mica.     (Webster) 

Isle  of  Wight  diamond.  A  fine  trans- 
parent variety  of  quartz.     (Power) 

Zsobase.  In  geology,  a  topographic  or 
imaginary  contour  line  in  a  map, 
drawn  through  a  series  of  points  of 
equal  elevation  in  a  topographic  sur- 
face or  line,  formerly  level,  but  at 
present  deformed.     (Standard) 

Isochemie  lines.  Planes  or  lines  of 
equal  content  of  phosphorus  in  any 
single  layer  of  iron  ore.    (Winchell) 

Isoclinal;  Isoolialc.  In  ^reology,  dip- 
ping in  the  same  direction;  hence, 
an  isoclinal.     (Standard) 

Isoclinal  fold.  In  geology  a  strati- 
graphic  fold  whose  sides  have  paral- 
lel dips:  it  may  be  an  anticline  or 
a  syncllne,  and  either  (1)  vertical, 
(2)  overturned,  that  is,  forced  over 
into  an  oblique  position,  or  (3)  re- 
cumbent, that  is,  pushed  'over  into 
nearly  or  quite  a  horizontal  position. 
Called  also  Carinate  folds. 


boeliae.  In  geology,  a  series  of  Is* 
ocllnal  strata.  An  anticline  or  syn- 
cllne 80  closely  folded  that  the  rock 
beds  of  the  two  sides  or  limbs  have 
the  same  dip.  (Webster)  Also  called 
an^  Overturn,  or  Overturned  anti- 
clinal. See  MonocUnal,  8;  oUo  Iso- 
clinal fold.    « 

Isodiametric.  In  crystallography,  haV^ 
lAg  the  lateral  crystal  axes  equal: 
said  of  crystals  of  the  hexagonal 
and  tetragonal  systems.  (La 
Forge) 

Xsodimorphoui.  -In  mineralogy,  both 
isomorphous  and  dimorphous:  said 
of  certain  groups  of  minerals.  (La 
Forge)' 

Isoaorphovs.  In  mineralogy,  of  ana- 
logous composition  and  closely  sim- 
ilar crystalline  form :  said  of  certain 
groups  of  minerals.     (La  Forge) 

Isogeothenn.  A  line  or  curved  surface 
beneath  the  earth's  surface  through 
points  having  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature (Webster)  Also  called 
Isogeothermal'  lines. 

Isogoale  line.  An  Imaginary  line  Join- 
ing places  on  the  earth^s  surface  at 
which  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  meridian  or  true 
north  Is  the  same.     (Webster) 

IsohalsiBe.  A  line  connecting  points 
of  equal  salinity  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.     (Century) 

liohyetaL  Marking  equality  of  rain- 
fall.    (Ontury) 

Isomagnetic.  Designating  or  pertain- 
ing to  lines  connecting  points  of 
equal  magnetic  force.    (Webster) 

Iioiaerio.  Composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments united  in  the  same  proportion 
by  weight,  but  differiDg  in  one  or 
more  properties  owing  to  difference 
in  structure.     (Webster) 

Is9neromorphism.  Isomorphism  be- 
tween substances  having  the  same 
atomic  proportions.     (Ontury) 

Isometric.  1.  Characterized  by  equal- 
ity of  measure.  8.  See  Isometric 
system. 

Isometric  system.  In  crystallography, 
that  system  of  crystals  in  which  the 
forms  are  referred  to  three  equal 
mutually  perpendicular  axes.  (La 
Forge). 

Isomorphous  mixture  A  solid  solu- 
tion of  two  or  more  isomorphous 
substances.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 
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TiowilniUt  liae.  ^Ab  Imagliiaiy  Uae 
eoonecting  all  points  on  the  mirfaee 
of  tbe  earth  wbere  .an  eartliqnalie: 
abock  la  of  the  aaoie  intflMltj. 


Isoftatj.  Oenef«r*eaiiiHi»rHiiii  tn  tbe( 
eartii*s  Croat,  aummed  to  be  main- 
tained by  tbe  jifleldiz«  or  flow  of 
rock  jnaterlal  .beneath  tbe  avrCaoe, 
under  ^graTitatireatreas.     (Wdiater) ; 

iMitalie.  Subject  to  equal  pffeawri' ' 
froBi  areiT  aide;;  being  in  bxdi^- 
statlc  ^ulUbslam.    ( W^bater,) 

iMtbena.  Allneieialna410lnts.on.tlie 
eartb'a  aarfaoe  iuLyteig  tiie  .aame  tsoi- 
pentnre  at  «  ^vsa  time,  or  ithe 
same  mean  temperatuiie  i6r  a  .given 
period.    (Wcftwter) 

Isotope.  A  group  of  tve  or  more  radio  i 
dementa  oeeapiing  Ite  «Mne  •pUrae 
In  die  Periodic  table  aad  jcbonteally  t 
noDaq^araMeand  kleBdcal:lBd<9end- 
ent  of  atooyc  maas,  tbe  "mtare  of 
the  parent  element,  aad  Uie  oeauenQe 
of  changes  In  which  ther  reaolt. 
Bee  alio  Paendolaotopy.  For  dlseas- 
slon  See  Soddjr,  Tbe  Chenrfairr  of 
the  Radio-Elements,  Pt  II«  p.  ft. 

Zsotropio.  HsTlng  tbe  same  properftes 
In  all  directlona.  Said  of  a  medtem 
with  respect  to  elaatlcitF«  conduc- 
tion of  heat  or  electricity,  or  radia- 
tion of  beat  or  light    (Oeotary) 

Istrlaa  stoae.  A  marble  nesr  Trieste, 
from  which  Venice  Is  largely  bollt 

Zta.    A  Japanese  gold-washing  board. 

Xtablrlte.  1.  A  metamorphic  rock, 
first  described  from  Brazil,  of  schis- 
tose structure  and  composed  essen- 
tially of  quarts  grains  and  scales  of 
specular  hematite.  Some  muacovlte 
Is  also  present  It  Is  a  close  rela- 
tive of  itacolumlte.  It  was  named 
from  Itabira,  a  place  in  Brazil. 
When  It  crumbles  to  powder  It  Is 
called  JacuOnga.  (Kemp) 
g.  A  specular  iron  ore.     (Dana) 

Itaoolualte;  Flexible  saaditone.  A  va- 
riety of  metamorphosed  sandstone. 
Blabs  of  which  will  bend  noticeably 
without  breaking.  (U.  S.  Qeoh 
Surv.) 

Ztaipava  (Bras.).  A  sort  of  screen 
used  In  rapid  rivers  behind  which 
tiie  rich  gold-bearing  sands  aocumu- 
late.    (Halse) 

ttaabamba  (Braz.).  A  plant  whose 
Juice  is  said  to  help  catch  fine  gold. 

Itatli  (Hex.).  An  Aztec  name  for  ob- 
sidian.    (Halse) 

Ivory  poreelaln.  A  ware  having  a  sur- 
fBLce  resembling  ivory,  produced  by 
depollshlng  the  vitreous  glaze. 

Izolyte.  An  amorphoua,  hyadnth-red, 
greasy  hydrocarbon  mineral  which 


of 
(Halae) 


aoftena  at  76*   a,  and 

hartlte;   It  la  Anind  at  Obarhsrt» 

juear  Gloggnlts,  Austria.    <] 

;XztaJalas  (Max.).  An  earOqr 
tron,  often  containing  adlphi 
Tor*  or  natlve-allver  threada. 

IbtU    (Hex.).    A   cuttlw 
made    from    a    flake    ot 
(Standard) 

J. 

labda.    1.  (8p.)     Soap;  /.  da 
tana,    aoapstone     or    ateatlte     9* 
(Ck>!om.)    A  sllckenslde.   (Halae) 

iTalMlieillo    (Hex.).     Doeompoeed   tal- 
^ose  rock,  or  hardened  ctay, 
4illyifound  In  a  vein,  and 
'Ifldlcatlng'tba  proximity  of  Hch 
^(iD^bt) 

Spots    In    dlanMmda. 


(ficdse) 

Jaaat  iCHex.).  1.  A  hut  In  wbldi  toola 
smd  ore  aioe  kept  8.  A  oovarln^ 
aver  a  abaft  to  keep  out  rain;  a 
shaft  >ow».    (Hatae)    Alao  melted 


/ansnaia  tBraz.).  A  wood  from 
which  sCamp  stems  are  made  by  fm- 
Ures,    iSfuse) 


JatlAta  (8|p.).    h  Hyacinth,  a 
pax^ent  red  variety  of  zircon.  %  OlMr 
namoo  stooat  a  variety  of 

5.  A  dark  red  quartz.    (Halae) 

^aok.  1.  Zinc  blende.  See  SptaataHa 
(U.  8.  Oksal.  S«r7.) 
1L  A  JadiC'aerew  attached  to  a  point- 
ed pipe  and  imed  fesr  holding  an  ^ae^ 
trie  coal-orfnlag  ouMiilae  In  poaltlaD 
while  at  work.  Also  called  a  Pipe- 
Jack.  S.  A  tin  bucket  with  pouring 
spout  In  which  powder  In  quantltlea 
of  6  to  121  pounds  Is  carried  Into 
the  mine.  (Steel) 
4.  (No.  of  Bug.)  A  lantern-shaped 
case  made  of  tin  in  which  safety 
lamps  are  carried  In  strong  currents 
of  ventilation,  ft.  (Scot)  One  who 
works*  underground  at  odd  work. 
(Qrebley) 

6.  (Scot)  A  narrow  dyke  uanally 
of  Igneous  rock.    (Barrowman) 

7.  A  wooden  wedge  for  separating 
rocks  rent  by  blasting.    (Webster) 

8.  A  rod  or  post  set  up  In  tbe  work* 
Ing  room  of  a  mine  to  which  a  rope 
is  fastened  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing the  cutting  machine  from  plaos 
to  place.  (Robinson  1^.  Vlnglnla- 
Pocnhontas  Coal  Ck).,  88  &  B.  Rapt, 
p.  623) 

9*  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  large  flaiure 
or  cradt  In  the  mine  roof.  (Orea- 
lay) 
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JjuHiap—  (BDf.).    Tlie  miall  goi^ 
pulleys  of  a  iMuL    (Oeotary) 


^Miaii  ylflk.  ▲  iiiGk  with  a  protect- 
liif  wine  to  support  tbe  heUve  so 
fliat  tbe  implement  may  be  used  as 
a  lever.    (Webster) 

Jaek  eagiae  (Eng.).  A  donkey  en- 
gine; a  small  engine  employed  In 
sinking  a  sbaUow  shaft    (Century) 

Jaeket.  A  coTering  to  prevent  radia- 
tion of  heat,  as  tbe  Jacket  of  a  steam 
boiler;  also,  a  casing  around  a  fur- 
nace hearth  in  viilcb  water  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  or  circulate  to  keep 
tbe  walls  cooL     (Raymond) 

Jaskhawimer,  A  nonredprocating  or 
hammer  type  of  rock  drill  worked 
without  a  tripod  and  provided  with 
an  automatic  rotating  device.  It 
uses  hollow  steel  through  which  the 
exhaust  air  passes  and  blows  the 
cuttings  from  the  drill  hole 
(Bowles).    Bee  Rock  drllL 

7aek*head  pit.  A'  nnall  shaft  sunk 
within  a  mine  (Rayinond).    Awinse. 

Ja«k-head  f  asp.  A  subordinate  pump 
in  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  worked  by 
an  attadunent  to  the  main  pump 
iBdL     (Baymood) 

7adk-head  tet  (Newc).  The  set  of 
punps  In  the  jack-bead  staple. 
(UiL  Jour.) 

JlMk-head  stsyie  (Bug.).  A  small  mine 
4for  the  supply  of  coal  for  tbe  boilers. 
(Sainbrldge) 

iMft  hels  (Bng.).  Im  eoal  mining,  a 
bolt  hole  (Standaid).  Bee  eUo  CSut- 
throu^bu 

JatfkrkalflBg.  A  collapsing  of  square- 
set  timbers  by  wall  pressure  or 
throu^  imperfect  erection.  (Sand- 
eri,  p.68) 

7a«k  lamp  (Bug.).  A  Davy  lamp,  with 
the  addition  of  a  glass  cylinder  out- 
side the  gause.     (Centu^) 

7a«k  pipe.  A  hollow  iron  pipe  large 
enough  to  slip  ov«r  the  end  of  the 
front  Jack  of  a  cutting  machine  so 
as  to  make  it  hold  more  firmly 
against  the  coaL  (Morris  v.  O'Gtera 
Goal  Co.,  181  IlUnois  App.,  p.  811) 

7Mk  pit  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  shallow 
•haft  in  a  mine  communicating  with 
an  overcast    (Gresley) 

7ft«k  roa  A  windlass  worked  by 
hand.    (Gresley) 

7Mk  fetter.  A  miner  who  assists  in 
the  ofMration  of  a  coal-cutting  ma- 
chine, one  of  whose  duties  is  to  see 
that  the  roof  of  the  mine  at  or  near 
the  BMfhine  Is  In  a  reasonably  safe 


condition.  (Haggard  «.  UcQrsw 
Coal  Co.  (Mo.),  200  S.  W.  Rept.  p. 
1072) 

Jaekthaft  1.  An  Intermediate  shaft 
fifes  Jack  pit  (SUndard).  Awinse, 
8.  A  column  or  bar  held  in  place  by 
screw  Jacks  to  support  or  steady  a 
rock  drill. 

Jaokshagr;   Jaokshea    (Aust).     A  tin 

pot  holding  a  quart    (Webster) 
7aeky  pit    Bee  Jack  pit 

Jaeobflte.  A  deep  black,  magnetic  min- 
eral, (Mn,Mg)0.(Fe4dn)40k.  Iso- 
metric; la  distorted  octahedrons. 
(Dana) 

JaeoVfl  lUff.  A  single  straight  rod, 
pointed  and  Iron  shod  at  the  bottom 
and  having  a  socket  at  the  top ;  used 
Instead  of  a  tripod  for  supporting 
a  compass.    (Webster) 

Jaeuplraaglte.  In  petrology,  a  granu- 
lar Plutonic  igneous  rock  of  IndeA- 
nite  composition,  containing  essen- 
tial magnitite  and  pyroxene  with 
accessory  nephelite,  ilmenite,  apatite, 
olivine,  eta,  in  various  proportions. 
(La  Forge) 

Jaeutlaga;  Jaoutlngi  (Brazil).  The 
various  colored  iron  ores  amoclated 
with  and  often  forming  the  matrix 
of  the  gold  in  the  BrazUian  mines. 
So  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  colors  of  the  plumage  of  the  Bra- 
zilian bird  pipile  facuHnffa.  (Da- 
vies)    Compare  Itabirite. 

Jad  (Som.).  1.  A  long  and  deep  hol- 
ing, cutting,  or  Jud,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  detacUng  large  blocks  of 
stone  from  their  natural  beds.  (Ores- 
ley) 

8.  (Prov.  Eng.)    To  undercut  (coal 
or  rock).     (Standard) 

Jadder.    A  stonecutter.    (Webster) 

Jaddlng.  The  operation  of  forming  a 
Jad   (Gresley).    See  Holing;  Jad,  1. 

Jaddlng  plek.  The  tool  employed  to 
cut  a  Jad.    (Gresley) 

Jade;  Jadlte;  Vq^hrlte.  A  hard  and 
extremely  tough  material  of  vary- 
ing composition,  greenish  white  to 
deep  green  in  color,  used  in  making 
carved  ornaments.  Part  of  the  so- 
called  Jade  is  Jadelte,  a  variety  of 
pyroxene,  essentially  a  metasllicate 
of  sodium  and  aluminum.  Part  is 
nephrite,  a  variety  of  amphibole,  and 
essentially  a  metasllicate  of  iron, 
calcium,  and  magnesium;  and  part 
is  a  variety  of  saussurite,  which  is 
conunonly  a  complex  alteration  prod- 
uct of  plagioclase  feldspar.  Wil- 
liamsite,  a  variety  of  serpentine,  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  Jade.  (U. 
S.  (3eoL  Surv.) 
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jAilelte.    See  Jade. 

Jag  bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  nicked  or 
barbed  shank  which  resists  retrac- 
tion, as  when  leaded  into  stone 
(Webster).    Also' called  Barb  bolt 

Jagffen  (Derb.).  Both  men  and 
horses  employed  to  carry  ore  from 
the  mine  to  the  smelter.  Also 
called  Jagger  lads  and  Jagger  horses. 
(Hooson) 

Jagging.  A  mode  of  carrying  ore  to 
the  reduction-worka  in  bags  on 
horses,  mules,  etc.    (Raymond) 

Jagging  board.  An  inclined  board  on 
which  ore  slimes  are  washed,  as  in 
a  huddle.     (Standard) 

Jaffna  (Colom.).  1.  A  fine  powder; 
metalliferous  sands  in  allUTial  de- 
posits.   (Halse) 

8.  Jaffuas;  slimes;   pulp;   tailings; 
pulverised  ore.     (Lucas) 

JagfLero  (Ck>lom.).  A  vessel  for  de- 
positing gold-bearing  concentrate 
awaiting  ilnal  separation.     (Halse) 

Jailer  (Som.).  A  small  tub  or  box  in 
which  water  is  carried  in  a  mine. 
(Gresley) 

Jales;  Jalsontles  (Mez.).  Rich  tailings 
or  middlings  from  concentration  or 
amalgamation.     (Dwight) 

Jal6n  (Mex.).  A  tall  survey-stake; 
range  pole  (Dwight).  J.  dc  es- 
quina,  a  confer  stake.    (Halse) 

Jalpaite.  A  lead-gray,  cupriferous,  ar- 
gentite,  (AgCu)tS,  that  crystallizes 
in  the  isometric  system.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Jalsontles  (Sp.).  Portions  of  ore  not 
properly  ground,  and  which  have  to 
be  reground.  Also  the  slime  or  dust 
from  the  washing  vats  in  the  amal- 
gamation works.     (Rockwell) 

Jam.    See  Jamb,  2. 

Jamb.  1.  A  vein  or  bed  of  earth  or 
stone,  which  prevents  the  miners 
from  following  a  vein  of  ore ;  a  large 
block.  8.  A  projecting  columnar 
part  or  mass  as  of  masonry ;  a  pillar 
as  of  ore.     (Webster) 

Jamei  concentrator.  A  concentration 
table,  the  deck  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  flexibly  joined 
together  on  a  line  oblique  to  the 
line  of  motion  of  the  table.  One 
section  contains  riflles  for  the  coarse 
material  while  the  other  section  is 
smooth,  to  allow  the  settling  of  the 
fine  particles  which  will  not  settle 


on  a  riffled  surface.  By  means  of 
the  Joint,  the  8loi>e  of  the  sections 
can  be  varied  ind^tendently.  (Ud- 
dell) 

Jameionite;  leather  ore.  Asu^hideof 
lead  and  antimony,  PbaSbi&.  (U. 
S.  Ctool.  Surv.) 

Jam  nut  An  extra  nut  used  to  secure 
a  principal  nnt ;  a  lock  nut  (Stand- 
ard) 

Jam  oat  (So.  StalT.).  Td  cut  or  kiKK^ 
away  the  coal  between  hides.  ((Pres- 
ley) 

Jamuraei6B  (Oolom.).  Extracting  wa- 
ter fh>m  a  pit     (Lucas) 

Jamnrar  (Sp.).  To  extract  water 
from  a  pit    (Lucas) 

Jam  weld.  A  weld  in  whldi  the  heated 
Olds  or  edges  of  the  parts  are 
square-butted  against  each  other  and 
welded.    (Century) 

Jap.    See  Rock^riU. 

Jar.  1.  To  drill  by  impact,  as  a  jock; 
to  use  a  drill  jar  upon.  (Standard) 
8.  See  Jars. 

Jaroia  (Mex,).  Fabric  or  oordaips  of 
Ixtle  fiber.    (Dwight) 

Jargon.  1.  A  name  given  to  the  oolor- 
ictss  or  smoky  sircons  of  Oegrion. 
(Standard) 

2.  An  inferior  diamond  having  *a 
yellowish  color.    (Century) 

Jarosite.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  Iron 
and  potassium  ffom  Jaroso,  Spain, 
(Century) 

Jars.  In  well  drilling,  a  connection  be- 
tween the  sinker  bar  and  the  polee 
or  cables,  made  in  the  form  of  two 
links,  that  slide  on  each  other  from 
6  to  36  inches.  The  jars  permit 
the  tools  to  fall  on  the  down  stroke, 
but  on  the  up  sti*oke  jar  them, 
or  give  them  a  sharp  pull  tending 
to  loosen  them  from  any  crevices 
or  cavings  that  may  hold  them;  a 
drUl  jar.     (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Jaipaohate;  paipagate.    Agate  jasper. 

(Webster) 

Jaspe  (Mex.).  Jasper;  J.  negro,  hy- 
dian  stone,  touch  stone.     (Halse) 

Jasper.  Red,  brown,  green,  impure, 
slightly  translucent  cryptocryatal- 
line  quartz  with  a  dull  fracture  (U. 
S.  Qeol.  Surv.).  Red  chalcedony, 
abundant  enough  on  Lake  Superior 
and  elsewhere  to  be  a  rock  (Kemp). 
Compare  Taconyte. 
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Jmtpentted.  Mixed  with  Jasper;  made 
io  resemble  Jasper;  as,  jatperated 
agate ;  >a«pera<ed  glasBu   (Standard) 

Jaipertte.  Same  as  Jasper.  (Stand- 
ard)     • 

Ja^perise.  To  convert  into  a  form  of 
slUca  like  Jasper;  agatiged.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Jaiperoid.  Resembling  Javier.  (Pen- 
tnry) 

Jasper  opaL  A  yellow  variety  of  opal 
resembling  Jasper*     (W^bete^) 

Jaiper  ware.  A  white  t^rra-cotta  or 
porcelain  bisque  invented  by  Josiah 
Wedgewood  for  nse  in  his  cameo- 
ware:  also  used  for  Jewelry  setting 
and  statuette&  Also  called  Cameo- 
ware;  Wedgewood  •  ware.  (Stand- 
.  ard) 

7aiper  waih.  A  dip  invented  by  Jo- 
siah Wedgewood  in  1777,  and  used 
by  him  to  produce  the  effect  of  Jas- 
per on  pottery.     (Standard) 

Jaipidean.  Ck)nsistlng  of  or  contain- 
ing Jasper ;  like  Jasper.    (Standard) 

Jaspilite.  A  term  used  around  Lake 
Superior  for  the  Jasper  associated 
with  the  iron  ores.  It  is  made  up 
of  bands  of  bright-red  Jasper  alter- 
nating with  bands  of  black,  com- 
monly sp^mlar  hematite.  (U.  S. 
OeoL  Surv.) 

Jaipeid.  Besonbllng  Jasper.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Jatpoayz.  An  onyx  part  or  all  of 
whose  layers  consist  of  Jasper. 
(Webster) 

Jai^opaL    See  Jasper  opal. 

Jatpure.  Marble  veined,  or  colored 
like  Jasper.     (Webster) 

Jaula  (Sp.).  1.  Drum  of  a  horse- 
whim.  J.  de  extraccidn,  hoist,  cage ; 
J.  de  teffuridad,  a  safety  cage. 
(Halse) 

Jauliagite.  A  resin  found  in  the  Jaul- 
ing,  near  St  Viet,  Lower  Austria; 
it  resembles  succinite.    (Bacon) 

Jaum  (Derb.).  A  clay-filled  Joint  ex- 
tending diagonally  across  a  vein. 
(Hooson) 

Jaw  eruiher.  A  machine  in  which 
rock  is  broken  by  the  forcing  to- 
gether of  iron  Jaws.  (Richards,  p. 
1200) 

Jay  (Derb.).    Roof  coal.    (Oresley) 

Jedding  ax.  A  kind  of  stone  mason's 
ax  with  a  flat  face  and  a  pointed 
peen.    (Webster) 
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Jeffertite.  A  kind  of  vermtculite  from 
West  CJhester,  Pennsylvania.  (O^n- 
tury) 

Jeffrey  swiag-hamner  emther.  A 
crusher  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing  in 
which  a  revolving  shaft  carcles 
swinging  arms  having  a  free  arc 
movement  of  120*.  The  rotation  of 
the  driving  shaft  causes  the  arms 
to  swing  out  and  strike  the  coal,  ore, 
or  other  material,  which,  when  sulll- 
ciently  fine,  passes  through  the 
grated  bottom.     (Liddell) 

Jellettlte.  A  green  variety  of  andra- 
dlte  gkmet     (Standard.) 

Jenkin  (No.  of  Bng.).    A  variation  of 

Junking.  • 

Jerry  (Aust).  A  carbonaceous  shale 
found  in  coal  seams.     (Power) 

Jerry  faces  (Aust).  A  local  name  at 
Lambton  B.  colliery  for  main  cleats 
in  coal.    (Power) 

Jenyman.  An  employee  in  a  mine 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  up  falls 
or  refuse,  or  to  make  a  miner's 
working  place  safe.  (Peabody-Al- 
werd  CJoal  CJo.  v.  Yandell,  179  Indi- 
ana, p.  227 ;  Hartig  v.  Vandalia  Ck>al 
Co.,  08  N.  B.  Rept,  p.  132) 

Jeto.  Beds  of  decomposed  gypsum. 
(Standard) 

Jet    1.  A  dense  black  lignite,  taking  a 
good   polish.     Sometimes   used   for 
Jewelry.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
8.  A  black  marble.     (Webster) 

Jet  eoaL    GaAnel  coal. 

Jet  glass.  Oystal  glass  of  pure  bla^k; 
used  in  cheap  Jewelry.     (Ontury) 

Jet  pump.  A  pump  which  moves  fluid 
by  bringing  At  in  contact  with  a  rap- 
idly moving  stream  of  a  fluid,  of 
the  same  or  different  kind,  the  mo- 
tion being  imparted  through  fric- 
tion. Injectors  and  aspirators  are 
pumps  of  this  type.     (Meinzer) 

jet  rook.  Rock  or  shale,  containing 
Jet     (Standard) 

Jetftoae  (N.  S.  W.).  Black  tounna- 
line.     (Power) 

Jetteri  (Ck)m.).  The  horizontal  rods 
or  poles  connecting  the  water  wheel 
and  the  pumps.     (Da vies) 

Jewel.  A  precious  stone;  a  stone  cut 
and  polished  for  use  as  an  orna- 
ment; a  gem;  a  bearing  for  a  pivot 
in  a  watch  formed  of  a  crystal  or 
precious  stone.     (Webster) 
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Jewder^  tli«f  (Ant).  A  iwry  jrldi 
|Mitch  of  00ld  in  cAther  a  mef  sr  an 
aUmrial  foimation.     (Power) 


2ewf '  lioQies.  Bamaina  of  jontait  tin 
■melting  fnmaces  and  mlnera*  Jiouses 
in  <k>rnwall,  Bngland.     (Waster) 

Jcfwi'  pitoh.  A  name  given  io  a  aeml- 
solid  form  of  bitumen  formerly  naed 
tor  medicinal  jpoipoaes.     (MUsakiB) 


SitJM  ai  tin  foimd  Aear  tlie 
3em^  liooaeB  in  Cornwall,  Stm^anO. 
(Webster) 

Ifmiinm  1,  MMOMlte.  t.  <«taig.)  A 
luM  «od|E  -of  «Be<veB  Ivmsium;  mp- 
pHed    locally    to    oertain    bnalts, 

norat  (Indiaj.  A  gold-waifakbig  «a8te. 
(I-eck^ 

1.  A  aoaribaiie  or  ■iipmimrfm  la 
4a  aoaoentraML  ar  esai 
la  aeparated  fram  slate,  on  a  acreen 
est  atava  la  muter  by  a  iw%iiirtal- 
lag  modaa  <tf  tke  screen,  me  tw  l&e 
pakdon  oC  water  through  tha  Birrtn 
1.  To  aeparate  heavier  froat  Uiilitar 
•  o>«  from 
Iqr  agitation  la 
(Webster) 

S.  (Bag.)       A    aelf-acting 
(Steel).    A  Jinay  road. 
4.  In  well  boxlAft  to  drill  with  a 
spring  pole.     (Oeatury) 

lig  hrsw.    See  Jinuay  road. 


lig  ehala  (So.  Stair.).  A  chain 
hooked  to  the  back  of  a  skip  and 
running  round  a  post,  to  prevent  its 
too  rapid  descent  oa  an  Inclined 
plane  (Raymond).   Oosspore  Snub,  2. 

Jigger.  1.  A  workman  wtio  sorts  or 
cleans  ore  by  the  process  of  Jigging. 
(Webster) 

8.  A  machine  for  dressing  small  ore 
in  which  a  sieve  is  dipped  or  moved 
about  under  water*  (Skinner).  See 
also  Jig,  1« 

8.  (Scot)  An  apparatus  for  at- 
taching hutches  to  a  haulage  rope, 
which  holds  by  twisting  or  biting 
the  rope.  (Barrowman) 
4.  (Aust)  A  boy  who  attends  to 
the  brake  of  a  Jig,  8.  (Power) 
f.  A  coupling  hook  used  between 
coal  cars  In  Leicestershire  coal 
mines.     (Standard) 

Jigger  work  (Eng.).  Dressed,  or  partly 
dressed,  ore  obtained  from  Jigging. 
(Hunt) 

Jlgglag  (Cknm.).  Separating  ores  ac- 
cording to  spedflc  gravity  with  a 
sieve  agitated  up  and  down  in  wa-  | 


ter.    Xha  apparatos  la  cattad 
(BayaMirt). 


1 


which  to  jig 
star) 


A    aubditaa   "wtfli 
iSaeJig;!.    (Wcb- 


Jlg  teMsalsr.     An  apparatus 

bling  a  steam  engine  indicator,  tar 
drawtag  €yn«d  llnaa  Ulastn^lag  ttm 
action  of  JIcB  in  ore 
(Wcftater)* 

Jiff  fte  <flag.).     A  pin  to 
turn  tanas  and  prevent 
(Wc3Mfeer) 


1.  (TadL) 
a  Vs.  (m  aritf^acdag  iB^Iiw). 
2.  One  who  <v)ecataB  a  fig 


(West  TligUal.    A 


1-  A 

_  f[W< 

arowhar  with  aiw  c^ 
i  liaauner.    (  Stsadand) 

A  atadoaaiy 
lag  aa  a  Jlaay  road,  whea  aot 
ated    hy    gravity.    A    jiiiay 
(Webster) 

Jlaar  nad.    A  gravity  ptaaa 
gromkL     (Baymond) 

Jluy   tsater.    See   Jig 
Jinoy. 


maaer,    1; 


Jtto      (Mas.).      Gate      In 
(Dwight) 

Jltty  (Lelc).    A  abort  heading  alaag 
which  enpcles,  horses,  or 
traveL  '(Qresiay) 


Joaohiautal  prsoesi.  The  artracdoQ 
of  ailver  firom  sulphide  ores  hy  coo- 
verting  into  chloi^le,  leaching  with 
sodium  hyposulphite,  and  precipitat- 
ing the  sliver  as  sulphide  with  sodi- 
um sulphide     (Raymond) 

Joek  (Soot).  An  iron  rod,  usually 
pronged,  attached  to  the  rear  and 
of  a  train  of  hutches  or  cars  ba- 
Ing  drawn  up  an  incline,  to  atop 
their  descent  In  the  event  of  the 
rope  breaking.     (Barrowman) 

Jockey.  1.  (Aust).  A  Y.«haped  grip 
placed  hi  sockets  at  the  end  of  a 
skip.  It  Is  on  this  that  the  endlasa 
rope  rests  when  usedHbova  the  skip. 
8.  (Mid.).  A  s^«acting  apparatoa 
on  the  front  of  a  car,  fbr  releasing 
it  from  the  hauling  roipe  at  a  car- 
tain  point     (Gresley) 
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itaft  to  met  ttiiii»r  in  a  staU  -div- 

Jtn^    1.  A.  iKrtfSi  <stft  in  a  roond 
tlMitav    to    pneiQBt    nAllns    wben 
jteflBd    on    aavfl 
<«Mden.  p.  US) 

ncoeiylug  urownre  at  riflkt  • 
aa.     <a  Mi  K. 
M.  P.) 

mifac  iiMa.     Aa  Incifaiefl  JMai<» 
wTiitSi  awres  arttli  a 

in 


A  Tamer  la  «Udi 
tba  dUaf  iHfcffWMy?  Iwtween  it  and  a 
Fkne  Tanner  U  tliat  tbe  belt  is  given 
andnlatlag  motliMi   to  prevent 
from  pUlnc  ap  asninst  tbe 
edcea  of  tiie  bett.    (LIddell) 

7<Aafltn9lte.  A  silicate  of  the  cerhna 
metals,  caldnm  and  aodinm  diieflXf 
with  tltsnlnm  and  Huorlne.  In  pris- 
matic ajrstals.     (Dana) 

Jolat.  L  In  geology,  a  plane,  or  gently 
cnrred  crack  or  flssnre,  wlilch  la  one 
of  an  approximately  pazalld  set  of 
llssares  ranging  fhan  a  few  Inches 
to  many  feet  apart  Joints  occur  in 
roclDi  iit  nearly  all  kinds  and  gener- 
ally in  two  or  more  sets  which  dlTlde 
the  rocks  into  polyhedral  Uodca 
(La  Forge) 

8.  A  line  of  clesTage  in  a  eoal  seam. 
(Barrowman) 

Joint  telas.  Small  Tolns  confined  to 
one  bed  of  rocks  that  glTO  no  signs 
of  displaoement,  or  at  least  so  slight 
that  they  can  not  be  noticed. 
(Power) 

J«iaty.  Full  of  joints;  specifically,  in 
mining,  full  of  minute  cracks  or 
crsTlces,  as  rock.     (Standard) 

JikaU.  1.  A  glacier.  8.  An  Ice'ndlc 
mountain,  a  large  portion  of  whidd 
is  aboTO  the  snow  line  Also  (^polled 
Jolsul;  TokuL     (Standard) 

JoUy  balance.  A  Tery  delicate  vring 
balance  used  especially  for  the  de- 
termination of  densities  by  the 
method  of  weighing  in  water  and 
air.     (Webster) 

Jerdaaite.  A  sn^iharsenlte  of  lead, 
4Pb%A8a8t.  Monodinic;  often  peeu- 
(lohexagonal  by  twlnniiag.  A  lead 
gxay  mineral.    (Dana) 

Joren.  A  scoop-shaped  bamboo  bssket 
used  in  Japan  for  carrying  aurifer- 
ous grsToL     (Lock) 


nvork  (BcwU^).    A  ahOL 

A  Dmr^  WMBS     A  Bslly  uteersi 

prodnctinn  by  aaiSi 


JOOE.) 


4Ml^h  BV 


(ma. 


(flp.)«   1.  A  amall  taaket   A 
A  -Uanhet    (Halse) 


doand  In  BcaalL   <I>sna^ 


Jssefhlatts,    ▲ 

and  nidBBl  al 
(Dana) 


nallae  aStsoref  tosa 


aad  Is 


1.  A  anlt  ef  ^^ 
wiiiGh  is  eqaal  to  Vf 
pcactlcaUy  efvlTalcat  to  &e 
eipended  in  ose  aeeosMl  Iqr 
trie  current  of  1  aaopeie  In 
sislance  of  1  ohm.  Approximate^ 
eiinal  to  0.788  foot-pound.  (WA- 
sfcer)     *  / 

8.  The  gram-degree  oeotlgnutt  thcii- 
mal  unit;  the  small  eslory.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Joule's  law.  1.  The  law  that  the  rata 
at  which  heat  is  produced  in  any 
part  of  an  electric  circuit  is  mean* 
nred  by  the  product  of  the  square 
of  tlie  carrent  into  the  resistance  of 
that  part  of  the  circuit  8.  The  law 
that  tliere  is  no  change  of  tempera* 
tare  when  a  gas  expands  without 
doing  external  work  and  without 
recelTlng  or  rejecting  heat  (Web* 
ster) 

Joaph  holes  (Derb.).  Hollows  in  a 
Tein.     (Power) 

Journal  (Scot).  A  record  of  strata 
passed  through  in  a  bore  hole  (Bar- 
rowman).   A  log  book. 

Joarmey.  1.  (So.  Wales)  A  train  or 
set  of  trams  all  coupled  together 
running  upon  an  engine  plane.. 
(Gresley) 

8.  The  round  of  work  done  In  con* 
Terting  a  quantity  of  material  into 
glassL     (Webster) 

Jots.  The  metal  tin.  An  obsolete 
term  used  by  alchemists.  (Webster) 

JoTite.  A  high  exploslTo  consisting 
of  certain  nltro  compounds  and  so- 
dium nitrate.  Used  in  armor-plero* 
ing  shells.     (Webster) 
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7«wl  (Newc).  A  noise  made  ai  a 
signal,  by  hammering  at  the  faces 
of  two  levels  expected  to  meet 
(Raymond) 

Jaagada  (Ciolom.).  Stony,  barren  d^ 
posit     (Lucas) 

Jaaablaaoo  (Ck>lom.)*  !•  Flatlnnm 
found  in  gold  placers.  S.  Mica. 
(Halse) 

7«d,  Judd.  1.  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  block 
of  coal  about  4  yards  square 
holed  and  cut  ready  for  breaking 
down.  8.  (Bom.)  Bee  Jad,  L  (Ores- 
ley) 

S.  In  whole  working,  a  portion  of 
the  coal  laid  out  and  ready  for  ex- 
traction; In  pillar-working  (I.  6.,  the 
drawing  or  extraction  of  pillars), 
the  yet  unremoTed  portion  of  a  pil- 
lar.    (Raymond) 

4.  The  term  jud  Is  also  applied  to  a 
working  place,  usually  6  to  8  yards 
wide,  driven  in  a  pillar  of  coaL 
When  a  jud  has  been  driven  the 
distance  required,  the  timber  and 
rails  are  removed,  and  this  is  termed 
'  drawing  a  jud.'    (0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Jadge  (Derb.  and  Newc.).    1.  A  meas- 
uring stick  to  measure  coal  work 
underground.     ( Raymond ) 
%,  (Eng.)     Formerly    a    boy    who 
proved  the  holing.     (Oresley) 

Judge  rapper.  The  upper  end  of  the 
vertical  arm  of  a  Judge.  See  Judge, 
1.     (Gresley) 

Jaego  (Mex.).  A  set  of  anything,  as 
a  set  of  repair  parts  for  a  machine. 
(D  wight) 

Jagglen.  Timbers  set  obliquely 
against  pillars  of  coal*  to.  carry  a 
plank  partition,  making  a  triangu- 
lar air  passage  or  manway.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Jalgart.  An  Indian  caste  whose  em- 
ployment is  gold  washing.     (Lock) 

Jumble  (Derb.).  The  place  where 
veins  intersect     (Mander) 

JuBtos  (O>lom.).  Very  fine  particles 
of  gold  found  in  the  batea  after  pan- 
ning.   (Halse) 

Jump.   1.  (Pac)  See  Jumping  a  dalm. 

5.  A  dislocation  of  a  vein.  (Ray- 
mond) 

g.  (Bng.)  To  drill  a  hole  for  blast- 
ing with  a  Jumper.  (O.  O.  Oreen- 
well) 

Jumper  (Ck>m.  and  Newc).  1.  A  drill 
or  boring  tool,  consisting  of  a  bar, 
which  is  'Jumped^  up  and  down  in 
the  bore  hole  (Raymohd).  See 
iUio  Chum  drill. 

%,  One  who  Jumps  a  claim.  See 
^Jumping  a  daim.* 


Jampiag  a  elalm.  1.  Taking 
sion'  of  a  mining  claim  which  haa 
been  abandoned.  fL  Taking  posses 
sion  of  a  mfhing  claim  liable  to 
forfeiture  owing  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  being  unfulfilled*  S.  Tak- 
ing possession  a  mine  or  claim  by 
stealth,  fraud  or  force.  4.  The  loca« 
tlon  of  a  mining  dalm  on  supposed 
excess  ground  within  staked  bound- 
aries of  an  existing  daim  on  the 
theory  that  the  law  governing  the 
manner  of  making  the  original  loca- 
tion had  not  been  complied  with. 

Jumping  fwiteh  (Scot).  A  adf-act- 
ing  switch,  so  arranged  that  the 
hutches  Jump  through  a  small  verti* 
cal  distance.     (Barrowman) 

Jump  Joint  A  butt  Joint,  made  bj 
Jump  welding  (Standard).  See 
Jump  weld. 

Jamp-up;  Jamp-dowa.  L  An  up-throw 
or  a  down-throw  fault  8.  To  raise 
boring  rods  and  allow  them  to  fall 
by  their  own  weight  (Gresley) 
S.  (Jump-up)  A  short  rise  duir  In 
the  roof  of  a  drive,  fifes  Monkey 
shaft    (Dnryee) 

Jump  weld.  A  weld  of  metal  effected 
by  hammering  together  the  batt 
ends  of  two  pieces  heated  to  the 
welding  point     (Standard) 

Juaktrtte.  Same  as  Siderita  (Cen- 
tury) 

Jaaket  (Bng.).    See  Kibble. 

Junking  (Na  of  Bug.)  An  openlnif 
cut  into,  or  a  narrow  slice  taken  off, 
a  pillar  in  the  room-and-pillar  sys- 
tem of  working  coal  (Gresley).  A 
fait  iunking  Is  a  narrow  place 
driven  lengtiiwlse  in  a  pillar  of 
coal,  but  unholed  into  the  room  on 
either  side  of  the  pillar.  A  loose 
junking  Is  a  similar  place  driven 
along  the  side  of  the  pillar  and  open 
to  the  room  along  that  side.  (Q. 
C.  Green  well) 

Junta  (Sp.).  1.  A  nearly  vertical 
Joint  in  stratified  rocks;  J.  de  ter- 
renoi,  a  fault  or  break  in  coal  beds. 
8.  A  board,  congress,  assembly,  or 
council.  Jtmtae  (Mex.),  condlia- 
tory  meetings  called  by  the  mining 
agents  to  settle  disputes  about  min- 
ing property.     (Halse) 

Jupiter  proeeis.  A  patented  process 
for  making  castrated  by  melting 
wronc^t-steel  scrap  with  about  2 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  up  to  abont  0.6 

rr  cent  ferromanganese  and  abofut 
per  cent  aluminum  and  casting  in 
molds  of  a  special  composition. 
(Webster) 
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Xmpixer  iteeL  ▲  steel  prodaced  by  the 
Jupiter  proce«B.  It  is  about  as 
strong  and  as  ductile  as  forged  steeL 
(Webster) 

Juqnero  (Peru).  A  thief  who  takes 
ore  from  the  vein.     (Dwight) 

7w&sioo  (Mex.).    Jurassic    (Dwight) 

Juraitis.  In  geology,  the  middle  one 
of  the  three  periods  4X>mprised  in  the 
MesoEOic  era.  Also  the  system  of 
strata  deposited  during  that  period. 
(La  Forge) 

Jnstteentaa  (Scot.).  One  who  ebedu. 
on  behalf  of  the  miners,  the  weight 
of  mineral  soit  by  them  out  of 
the  mine  (Barrowman).  See  Cheek 
weighman. 

JvTenile  water.  Water  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  which  is  new  or 
has  never  been  a  part  of  tlie  general 
system  of  groundwater  circulation. 
iGfee  Hapnatic  water. 


o   (Bp.).     A  court  of  Justice. 
(Halse) 

Xabalte.  A  hydrocarbon  related  to 
OBOcerite  or  scheererite,  found  in 
meteorites.    (Bacon) 

XMkle-flwekle  (Ck>nL).  The  poorest 
kind  of  lead  ore  (Raymond).  A 
yariation  of  Keckle-meckle. 

Sidm  ooal  (Scot).  Produce  of  the 
mine  by  way  of  whole  or  part  pay- 
ment of  rent     (Barrowman) 

JCainlte.  A  natural  salt  containing 
when  pure  35.1  per  cent  potassium 
sulphate,  24.2  per. cent  magnesium 
sulphate,  18.9  per  cent  magnesium 
chloride,  and  21.8  per  cent  water  of 
hydration.     (Dana) 

Kf^i  (Eng.).  A  coarse  kind  Of  iron. 
(Anderson) 

Kalameln.  1.  An  antlcorrosive  alloy 
of  lead,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth, 
and  nickel  for  coating  Iron.  2.  To 
coat  in  a  manner  similar  to  galvaniz- 
ing, but  using  kalamein.    (Webster) 

Kaliborite.    iSee  Heintzite. 

Kallaite;  Potash  alum.  Hydrous  alu- 
minum-potassium sulphate,  KiSO«.- 
Alt(S04)i-l-24H,0.  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.) 

Xalliua.  Potassium :  the  Latin  form  of 
the  word  kali,  signifying  potash 
(Standard).     Chemical  symbol,  K. 

Xallait.    Turquoise. 

Xallea.    See  Callen. 


Xamaresite.     A  grass-green,  hydrated, 
basic    copper    sulphate,    Cito(OH)r 

•  80..QH40.    (Standard) 

Xame.  1.  (Scot).  A  rounded  hill  or 
oblong  ridge  terminating  abruptly  in 
a  high  mound.  (Composed  of  gravel 
and  sand,  and  having  its  major  axis 
transverse  to  the  drift  movement 
(Thompson) 

8.  One  of  the  hills  or  ridges  formed 
of  detritus  by  glaciers  in  the  line 
of  their  track,  or  even  any  small 
conical  hill:  loosely  used  inter- 
changeably with  eeker  and  eskar, 
(Standard) 

Xame  plain.    A  broad,  low,  massive- 
kame,  composed  only  of  coarse  sedi- 
ment    (Standard) 

K&mmerllng  fomaee.  A  modification 
of  the  Belgian  ztnc  smelting  furnace 
wherein  there  are  two  combustion 
chambers  separated  by  a  central 
longitudinal  walL  In  principle  the 
furnace  is  similar  to  the  Hauzeur 
a  compound.     (Standard) 

XampoBg  ( Malay ) .  An  inclosed  space ; 
furnace.     (Ingalls,  p.  444) 

Sanehana  (Malay).    Gold.    (O.  O.  W. 

•  Lock)' 

xihid;  Caad  (CJom).  Fluorspar. 
(Power) 

Xank  (Mid.).  A  twist  in  a  rope 
(Gresley).    A  variation  of  kink. 

Xankar  (Hind.)  -A  concretionary 
limestone  found  in  India  and  used 
for  making  roads.  It.  yields  an  ex- 
cellent lime  for  mortar.  (Stand* 
ord) 

Xann.    See  CSand. 

Xaolla;  China  elay;  Poreelalm  elay.    A 

clay,  mainly  hydrous  alumlnuui  nili- 
cnte,  from  which  porcelain  may  be 
made  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.).  See  aUo 
Kaolinite. 

iCaolinio.  Pertaining  to,  allied  to,  or 
resembling  kaolin.     (Webster) 

Xaolinite.  A  white  soft  earthy  min- 
eral consisting  of  a  hydrous 'silicate 
of  aluminum  and  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  clay.  A  common 
product  of  rock  decay  and  of  oxida- 
tion in  veins   (Kansome). 

Xaolinisation.  The  decomposition  of 
certain  rock-forming  minerals  to 
kaolin  or  clay.     (Farrell) 

Xaple.    See  Oapel. 

Xarang  (Malay).  A  layer  of  tin-bear- 
ing gravel.    Also  spelled  Karong. 
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Zarat    See  Cfeirat. 

Zarn;  Cain  COom.).  A  pile  or  liaap 
of  rocks,  as  for  a  monumeut;  some- 
times the  solid  rock. 

Zaritenlte.    Anhydrite. 

Kait  fnmaoe.  A  smAll  circular  shaft 
famace  with  three  or  four  tuydtes, 
for  lead  smelting.     (Raymond) 

Zatabothron  (Mod.  Greek).  An  un- 
derground i)assag8  cut  by  water. 
(Standard) 

Zatalyslt;  Katalytle.    See  Catalysts. 

Zatamorphlo  sone.  The  zone  of  kata- 
morphlsm  corresponds  to  the  zone 
of  rock  fracture  and  Is  a  zone  of 
breaking  down.  It  Is  especially 
characterized  by  solution,  decrease 
of  volume  and  softening  of  the  ma- 
terials; the  processes  are  destruc- 
tive, resulting  in  degeneration.  The 
zone  is  divided  into  the  belt  of 
weathering  and  the  belt  of  cementa- 
tion. See  also  Anamorphic  zone. 
(Watson) 

ZatamorphisBt.  See  Metamorphism. 
Any  change  In  the  texture  of  rocks« 
produced  by  fracturing  and  granu- 
lation, with  recrystallizatloii,  where- 
by rocks  become  finer-grained  and 
foliated,  as  the  production  of  gneis* 
ses  and  schists  from  granite.  (Ocsn- 
tury) 

ZatL  A  C!hlnese  weight  equal  to  li 
pounds.     ( Skinner ) 

Zation;  Zathloa.    See  Oathion. 

Zatonti.  A  gold- washing  trough  of  the 
northwest  provinces,  India.    (Lock) 

Zaarf  retta,  or  Chua;  CopaL  A  resin- 
ous product  of  the  Kauri,  found  in 
yellow  or  brown  lumps  in  the  ground 
where  the  trees  have  grown.  It  is 
used  for  making  varnish  and  as  a 
substitute  for  amber  (Webster). 
Found  in  New  Zealand. 

Zavels  (Eng.).  Lots  cast  by  miners 
for  the  working  places.  (Baln- 
bridge) 

Zawishiwin  (Lake  Superior  region). 
The  iron-bearing  belt  of  the  Kee- 
watin.  The  greenstone^  or  diorltic, 
(upper)  part  of  the  Keewatln. 
(Wlnchell) 

Zawk  (dJom.).    Fluorspar.     (Power) 

Zayak;  Zayaok;  Ziak  (Alaska).  An 
Bsklmo  canoe,  usually  of  skin  and 
completely  decked,  the  covering  be- 
ing laced  about  the  person  who  sits 


in  an  opening  near*  the  canter  ;*  It  Is 
about  '16  feet  long  and  seldom  car- 
ries more  than  one  ^pcovon. 

Zasen  (Com.).    A  sieve.     (Davies) 

Zazer.    See  Kazen. 

Zebble  (Eng.).  An  opaque  calcareous 
spar.     (Balnbridge) 

Zeekle-meckle  (Bng.).  Lead  minerals 
of  the  poorest  qualttjr.  See  E^ackle- 
meckle. 

Zedabekite.  A  name  given  by  R  von 
Federow  to  a  dike  rock  from  the 
Kedabek  mines,  piovince  of  Bliza- 
bethpol,  Transcaucasia.  The  rock  is 
finely  granular,  dazk  gray  in  color 
and  oonsista  of  basic,  plagioclaae, 
lime-iron  garnet  and  a  pleochroic  py- 
roxoie  called  violaite.    (Kemp) 

Zeeker  (Na  of  Eng.).  An  Inapectm' 
of  underground  mining,    (Century) 

Zeel  (Eng.).  1.  A  flat-bottomed  ship 
or  barge  used  on  tlie  Tyne  to  carry 
coal  from  Newcastle.  8.  A  barge 
load  of  coal  ^ntaining  8  Newcastle 
chaldrons  or  21^  tons  avoirdupois. 
8.  A  red  iron  ocher  used  for  martc- 
ing lumber  (Webster).  (Eng.)  The 
same  as  reddle  or  red  clay.  Also 
KelL 

Zeel  wedge.  A  long  iron  wedge  for 
driving  over  the  top  of  a  i^ck  hUt. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

ZMper.  1.  One  in  charge  of  opening 
and  closing  the  tap  hole  of  a  blast 
furnace,  and  who  runs  Iron  at  cast. 
(Wilcox)  S.  (EngJ.  An  oiglne 
keeper ;  a  horse  keeper,  etc  Also  a 
brakeman.     ( Qresley ) 

Zeept;  Zept.  Wings,  catches,  or  rests, 
to  hold  the  cage  when  it  is  brought 
to  rest  at  the  top,  bottom  or  at 
an  Intermediate  landing  (Chance). 
Also  called  Shuts,  Fans,  C^irs, 
Doga    See  also  Cage  shuts. 

Zeeve.  1.  See  Cauf.  S.  A  tub  used 
in  collecting  grains  of  heavy  ore  or 
metal;  a  dolly  tub  (Raymond).  A 
keeve  of  rich  slime  is  stirred  with 
water,  and  then  strudc  on  the  side* 
which  causes  the  heavy  mineral  to 
settle  on  the  bottom  (Standard). 
Also  spelled  Kieve. 

Zeeving.  The  preparation  of  fine  ore^ 
or  slime  in  a  keeve.    (Standard) 

Zeewatla.  According  to  the  U.  8. 
Geological  Survey,  the  overlying  but 
older  of  the  two  series  of  rocks  com- 
prised in  the  Archean  systenu  Alse 
the  corresponding  ge<^ogic  epoch. 
(La  Forge) 
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ICeff.  A  cylindrical  contalBtf  made  <tf 
steel  or  some  other  mibetaiice,  which 
contains  25  pounds  of  blasting  pow- 
der or  gunpowder  (Da  Pont).  Any 
small  cask  or  barrel  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  5  to  10  gallons. 

XeU  fnraaee.  A  gas-fired  furnace  con- 
taining one  or  more  vertical  retorts 
for  the  distillation  of  sine.  (In- 
galls,  p.  S05) 

ZeUliaiilte.  A  titano-silicate  of  cal- 
cium, aluminum, '  ferric  iron»  and 
the  yttrium  metals.     (Dana) 

Xeith  proeets.  An  electrolytic  process 
for  refining  lead.  The  electrolyte 
is  composed  of  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate  or  of  lead  chloride.  Impure 
lead  forms  the  anode  plates,  which 
are  inclosed  in  bags  of  coarse  mus- 
lin. The  cathodes  are  made  of  thin 
metal  plates.  The  deposit  obtained 
is  in  crystalline  form  and  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  may 
be  made  of  plate  iron  or  of  wood. 
(€k)esel) 

Zelf  (Derb.,  Lelc).  The  vertical 
height  of  the  fftce  of  the  undercut 
at  any  time  during  the  operation  of 
undercutting.     (Gresley) 

XeU  (Eng.).    A  variation  6t  Kiln. 

Xeller  aatomatie  roaster.  A  six-deck 
horizontal  furnace  for  calcining 
sulphide  ores.    (Hofman,  p.  191) 

JCeUer  fnmaoe.  A  multiple-deck  roast- 
ing furnace  for  sulphide  ore.  It  is 
a  modification  of  the  Bpence  fur- 
nace.    (Ingalls,  p.  88) 

JCeUy.  1.  In  brickmaldng,  to  cover 
with  mold  or  solL  %,  Mold  over- 
lying day;  surface  earth.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Zelly  filter.  An  Intermittent,  movable 
pressure  filter.  The  leaves  are  ver- 
tical and  are  set  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  tank.  Pulp  is  Introduced 
into  the  tank  (a  boiler-like  ailair) 
under  pressure  and  the  cake  formed. 
The  head  then  is  unlocked  and  the 
leaves  run  out  of  the  tank  chamber, 
by  means  of  a  small  track,  and  the 
cake  is  dropped.  The  carriage  and 
leaves  are  then  run  back  into  the 
tank  and  the  cycle  begun  again, 
(liddell) 

Xelp.  1.  Large  seaweeds  such  as  are 
used  in  producing  tlie  manufactured 
kelp.     (Oentury) 

t.  The  ashes  of  seaweeds,  formerly 
the  source  of  soda  as  used  in  glass 
and  soap  making,  now  a  source 
chiefiy  of  iodine.    (Standard) 

Xslve  (Ck>ra.).    Fluonvar.     (Power) 


Kelypltfte  ttOL  A  name  applied  by 
Schrauf  to  rims  of  pyroxene,  horn- 
blende and  spinel  that  sometimes 
surround  tlie  garnets  of  peridoates. 
It  is  of  microscopic  application. 
(Kemp) 

KeaaeL     1.  (Mid.)     A  collier's  term 
for  cannel  coaL     (Gresley) 
fi.  Also  -a    channel;    little    canal  $ 
gutter. 

Xenner  (Na  of  Eng.).  An  expression 
meaning  time  to  leave  off  work. 
(Gresley) 

KentaUeaite.  A  granular  plutonlc  ig- 
neous rock,  between  augite  vyentte 
and  olivine  gabbro,  composed  essen- 
tially of  au^te,  olivine,  biotite,  an- 
desine,  and  orthoclase.     (La  Forge) 

Kentish  rag  (Eng.).  A  provincial 
term  for  the  hard,  gray,  arenaceous 
limestone  of  the  green-sand  forma- 
tion, much  used  for^building  in  K^at 
and  Sussex.     (Roberts) 

Kentledge.  L  A  nautical  term  for  pig 
iron  used  as  ballast  8.  In  British 
military  usage,  unserviceable  cast- 
iron  articles  such  .  as  condemned 
shot,  and  shell,  etc.    (Webster) 

Kent  roller  mill.  A  revolving  steel 
ring  with  three  rolls  pressing 
against  its  inner  ftice.  The  rolls  are 
supported  on  springs,  and  the  rings 
support  the  roll,  so  that  there  is 
some  freedom  of  motion.  The  ma- 
terial to  be  crushed  is  held  against 
the  ring  by  centrifugal  force.  (Lid- 
deU) 

Kenyte.  A  vltrophyric  variety  of 
phonollte  containing  phenocrysts  of 
anorthoclase.     (La  Forge) 

Xeps  (Scot).  Movable  support  for 
the  cage  at  a  landing;  shuts  (Bar- 
rowman).     See  Keeps. 

Keramios.    Same  as  (IJeramics. 

Xerargyrite.    Same  as  CJerargyrite. 

Xeratophyre.  A  rock  intermediate  be- 
tween porphyries  and  porphyrites, 
and  differing  from  each  in  having 
as  the  principal  feldspar,  anortho- 
clase instead  of  either  orthoclase  or 
the  soda-lime  feldspar.  Kerato- 
phyre  applies  to  pre-Teriary  rocks, 
whereas  pantellerite  is  used  for  the 
same  aggregate  of  more  recent  geo- 
logical date.  The  name  was  given 
in  1874  by  Gflmbel  to  certain  Bava- 
rian felsitic  and  porphyritic  rocks, 
that  resembled  homfels,  hence  the 
name  from  the  Greek  for  horn 
(Kemp).  Its  significance  has  since 
beeen  restricted  to  any  variety  of 
syenite  porphyry,  trachyte,  or  felsite 
containing  phenocrysts  of  anorth<h 
class. 
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Kerf  (Eng.)..  The  undercut  made  to 
assist  the  breaking  or  mining  of 
the  coal     (Steel).    See  aUo  Kerve. 

Kermesite.  A  monoclinlc,  cherry-red 
mineral,  SbiSaO,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  stibnite  (Dana).  Also 
called  Kermes  mineral. 

Kermes  mineral.  A  soft,  reddish-brown 
artificial  powder  consisting  of  SbsSt, 
but  usually  containing  also  an  oxide 
and  alkali.  Kermeslte  is  a  native 
form.     (Webster) 

Xemed  (Com.).  Said  of  certain  ore 
hardened  by  exopsure  to  the  sun. 
(Davidb) 

Kernel  roasting.    See  Roasting. 

Kern  stone  (Local,  Eng:).  A  sand- 
stone of  a  coarse  granular  composi- 
tion.    (Standard) 

Kemoa.  An  old.  name  for  Ck>mwall. 
(Pryce) 

Xerogen.  A  term  applied  to  the  bitu- 
minous material  in  Scottish  oil- 
shale.    (Bacon) 

Kerosene.  A  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
whose  average  boiling  point  is  about 
460**  F.,  freed  on  the  one  hand  from 
gasoline  or  naphtha  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  the  heavy  hydrocarbons 
tliat  belong  to  gas  oil  and  lubricat- 
ing oil.    (Bacon) 

Kerosene  shale.  Speaking  broadly, 
any  bituminous  shale  firom  which 
illuminating  oil  has  been  or  may  be 
obtained.     (Bacon) 

Kerrite.  A  pearly,  yellowish-green  va- 
riety of  mica  that  is  closely  related 
to  jefferisite.  It  -occurs  as  fine 
scales.     ( Standard ) 

Keriantite.  1.  A  very  old  name  of 
somewhat  varying '  application,  but 
formerly  used  for  rocks  that  are 
intermediate  between  diorites  or 
their  corresponding  porphyrites  and 
gabbroB  or  diabases.  Mica-diabase 
was  used  as  a  synonym  (Kemp). 
8.  A  finely  granopliyric  or  aphano- 
phyric  igneous  rock  composed  of 
plagloclaae  and  blotite,  with  or  with- 
out augite,  hornblende,  and  olivine; 
a.  porphyritlc  diabase  or  augite 
diorite  with  phenocrysts  of  blotite 
(La  Forge).  Kersanton  is  practi- 
cally a  synonym.  Both  names  are 
derived  from  a  town  in  Britany. 

Kerve;  Kirve  (No.  of  Eng.).  To  un- 
dercut, as  in  coal  mining.  (C.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Ketehes  (So.  Wales).  Same  as  Back- 
stay. 


Kettle.     1.  (Scot)     A  cylindrical  or 
bfirrel-shaped  iron  or  wooden  vessel 
used  to  raise  men  or  materials  in 
Hliuft  Hlnkiiig.     (Barrowmaki) 
8.  See  Kettle  hole. 

Kettlebaek.  The  same  as  Horseback. 
(Davis  V.  Nuttallsburg  Owl  it  G(Ae 
Co.,  84  West  Virginia,  p.  5Q2) 

Kettle  bottom.  A  piece  of  slate  that 
drops '  out  of  a  nnooth  cavity  in 
the  roof  of  a  mine.  It  loosens  and 
falls  without  giving  any  wamini^ 
(Harr).    Same  as  Horseback. 

Kettled.  In  geology,  hollowed,  out  like 
a  kettle,  as  surface  bowls  by  action 
of  a  glacier.     (Standard) 

Kettle  dross.  Skimmings  resultiufir 
from  the  desllveratlon  of  lead  bul- 
lion. It  consists  principally  of  leaA 
oxides  mixed  with  metallic  lead. 
(Hofman,  pp.  445  and  498,  6th  ed.) 

Kettle  hole.  A  steep-sided  hollow,  wldK 
out  surface  drainage,  especially  in 
a  deposit  of  glacial  drift  (Web- 
ster) 

Kettle  moraine.  A  terminal  moraine 
the  surface  of  which  is  marked  by 
many  kettle  holes.    (Webster) 

Kettoa  stone.  A  reddish-brown  oOUtic 
limestone  from  Ketton*  England. 
(Webster) 

Keaper.     The  upper  division  of  the 
European     T  r  i  a  s  s  i  c     formation. 
.  (Standard) 

Kevel  (Derb.).    A  variation  of  Kevil. 

KeviL  1.  (Derb.).  A  veinstone,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  calcium  car- 
bonate and  other  minerals.  (Ray* 
mond) 

S.  (No.  of  Eng.)  The  amount  of 
coal  sent  out  by  the  various  miners 
during  a  certain  period.     (Gredey) 

Keweenawaa.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  uppermost  or 
youngest  of  the  series  of  rocks  com- 
prised in  the  Algonkian  system;  it 
is  regarded  by  some  ^reologlsts  as 
Lower  Cambrian.  Also  the  corre- 
sponding geologic  epo<A.  (La  Forge) 
The  system  Includes  a  body  of 
Igneous  rocks  of  prodigious  thick- 
ness, conglomerates,  and  sandstones^ 
The  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  are  part  of  the 
systenL 

Key.  1.  (Eng.)  A  kind  of  wrench 
used  for  screwing  and  unscrevring- 
drill  rods.  Also  used  to  support  the 
rods  by  resting  on  top  of  the  casfanfl^ 
and  allowlhg  the  rods  to  hang  by 
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the  enlarged  joint  coming  iu  contact 

with  the  key.     (Gresley) 

8.  A    wetlge    driven    between    two 

feathers  to  break  a  stone.     (Web- 

stef) 

5.  An  iron  bar  of  suitable  size  and 
taper  for  fllllng  the  key  ways  of 
shaft  and  pulleys  so  as  to  keep  both 
together.     ( Steel ) 

4.  A  rectangular  depression,  in  one 
or  both  flat  sides  of  a  brick,  some- 
times called  Frog  or  Panel.     (Rles) 

6.  A  keystone. 

Key  blocks.  The  first  blocks  which 
are  removed  in  opening  up  a  new 
quarry  floor.     (Bowles) 

Key  seat    Sec  Keyway. 

Xeystone.  1.  The  voussoir  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  crown  of  an  arch,  which, 
being  the  last  set  in  place,  is  re- 
ganled  as  binding  the  whole  to- 
gether. A  bond  stone.  8.  A  fllling- 
in  block  of  cast  iron  used  In  some 
lead  smelting  furnaces.     (Webster) 

Keyway;  Key  seat.  A  groove  or  chan- 
nel in  n  shaft  or  pulley  for  receiv- 
ing a  key.     (Webster) 

Kibble;  Kibbal  (Corn,  and  Wales).  An 
iron  bucket  for  raising  ore.  (Ray- 
mond ) 

Kibble  flUer  (Eng.).  The  man  fills  the 
kibble  with  ore,  coal,  or  waste  rock. 
(Bainbridge) 

Kibble  rope;  Kibble  ohala  (Eng.).  A 
rope  or  chain  for  hoisting  a  kibble  or 
bucket.   .(Standard) 

Kick.  1.  In  brickmaking,  a  wooden 
block  on  the  upper  face  of  a  stock 
board  to  make  a  key  or  depression 
in  the  bottom  of  a  slop-molded  brick. 
8.  A  die  for  molding  brick.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Kick  back.  1.  (Arkansas)  To  break 
the  coal  on  both  sides  of  the  auger 
hole  which  contains  the  powder, 
usually  along  a  Joint  In  the  coal. 
(Steel) 

8.  A  track  arrangement  for  rever»> 
4ng  the  direction  of  travel  of  cars 
moving  by  gravity.  (G.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Xioker.  1.  Ground  left  in  first  cutting 
a  vein,  for  support  of  its  sides. 
(Raymond) 

8.  (Scot).  The  reversing  gear  of 
some  direct-acting  steam  and  hy- 
draulic pumps.    (Barrowman) 

5.  (Eng.).  A  liberating  catch  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bell-crank  lever 
rocking  on  a  horizontal  axis. 
(Gresltfy) 


Kick*ap.  1.  (Aust).  An  end  tippler. 
(Power) 

8.  (No.   of   Eng.).     See  Tipper,   1 
and  2. 

Kidney  ore.  A  variety  of  hematite, 
occurring  in  compact  kidney-shaped 
masses.     (Webster) 

Kidneys.  1.  (Tenn.>.  Bowlders  of 
phosphate  rock.  (Power) 
8.  A  term  applied  by  miners  to  a 
mineral  zone  which  narrows  down 
until  very  thin  and  then  suddenly 
expands  and  again  suddenly  con- 
tracts. (Meydenbauer  v.  Stevens, 
78  Fed.  Rept.,  p.  791;  Rough  Rider, 
In  re,  41,  Land  Decisions,  p.  255) 

Kidney  stone.  1.  A  nodule  of  iron- 
stone common  in  the  Oxford  clay 
(Middle  Omite)  of  England.  8.  A 
tough,  compact,  fine  grained  green- 
ish or  bluish  amphlbole;  nephrita 
(Standard) 

S.  A  pebble  or  nodule  roughly  re- 
sembling a  kidney.     (Webster) 

Kiefekil;  Keiferkll  (Persian).  1.  A 
kind  of  clay.  8.  A  meerschaum. 
(Century) 

Kies.  A  general  term  for  the  sulphide 
ores,  now  adopted  into  English  frpm 
the  original  German.     (Kemp) 

Kieselgnhr.  German  name  for  dlato- 
maceous  earth,  and  moiro  or  less  cur- 
rent in  English  (Kemp).  Used  as 
an  absorbent  for  nitroglycerin  In 
dynamite.  It  is  an  inert  substance 
or  passive  base,  whose  only  value 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  absorb  about 
three  times  its  weight  in  nitroglyc- 
erin (Du  Pont).  ^See  aUo  Infu- 
sorial earth. 

Kieserite.  A  hydrous  magnesium  sul- 
phate, MgS04-hHtO.  Usually  mas- 
sive, granular  to  compact  Color 
white,  grayish,  vellowlsh.     (Dana) 

Kieve  ( Com. ) .    A  varla  tion  of  Keeve,  2. 

Kiles  (Eng.).  Leather  strings-. 
(Bainbridge) 

Kilkenny  coal.  Anthracite.  (Gres- 
ley) 

KilL  To  mix  atmospheric  air  with 
fire-damp  or  other  gases  so  as  to 
make  them  harmless.    (Gresley) 

KlUas.  Cornish  miners*  term  for  the 
slates  or  schists  that  form  the  coun- 
try rock  of  the  Cornish  tin  veina 
(Kemp) 

Killman  (Scot).  A  kilnman.  (Stan^ 
ard) 
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Zlllogle  (Scot).  The  8i>ace  b^ore  ih» 
fire  In  a  kilo.     (Standard) 

ZiUow  (Eng.).  A  deep  blue  or  black- 
ish earth.     (Standard) 

Kilii.  1.  A  furnace  for  the  calcina- 
tion of  coarsely  broken  ore  or  stone ; 
also,  an  oven  for  drying,  charring, 
etc.     (Raymond) 

8.  ▲  potter's  oven  for  baking  bis- 
cuit or  fictile  ware.  8.  A.  furnace 
for  vitrifying,  as  bricks  or  porce- 
lain.    (Standard) 

KtlB-dry.  To  dry  In  a  kiln.  (Web- 
ster) 

KUa  eye  (Scot).  The  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  a  draw  kiln.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Kilahole.  The  mouth  or  opening  of  an 
oven  or  kiln.     (Webster) 

Zllnmaa.  A  man  who  tends  a  kllxL 
(Standard) 

ZUn-ruB  briok.    See  Stock  brick. 

XUa  white.  ▲  scum  which  originates 
In  the  burning  of  brick.     (Rles) 

Kilo.  ▲  short  form  o(  kilogram. 
(Webster) 

Kilooalorie.  A  great  calorie.  (Web- 
ster) 

Kilogram.     A  unit  of  weight  In  the 

metric   system    and  equal    to   one 

thousand  grams,  or  2.2046  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Kilometer.  A  length  of  one  thousand 
meters,  equal  to  8,280.8  feet,  or  0.621 
of  a  mile:  the  chief  unit  for  long 
distances  in  the  metric  system. 
(Standard) 

Kilowatt  A  unit  of  power  equal  to 
one  thousand  watts.     (Webster) 

Kilowatt  hour.  A  unit  of  work  or 
energy  equal  to  that  done  by  one 
kilowatt  acting  for  one  hour;  ap- 
proximately 1.84  horse-power  hour. 
(W^twter) 

Kiaberley  joiat  Originally  a  pipe 
Joint  of  English  manufacture  tor  use 
in  South  Africa.  It  consists  of*  an 
outer  wrought  sleeve  or  ring  belled 
out  on  the  ends  to  form  a  suitable 
lead  recess  for  calking,  the  pipes 
butting  In  the  center  of  the  sleeve. 
(Nat  Tube  Ck>.) 

Kimberlite.  ▲  name  given  by  H.  Gar- 
vllle  Lewis  to  the  peridotite  that 
forms  the  diamantlferous  dike  at 
the  Klmberley  mines,  of  South  Af- 
rica. The  rock  is  more  porphyrltlc 
than  typical  peridotite  (Kemp). 
Also  called  Blue  earth  or  Blue 
ground  by  miners. 


Ktmborlj  method.  See  CSombliied  to|h 
slicing  and  ahrtnka^B  stofvlng. 

Kim-ooaL    See  Kimmeridge  shale. 

Kiaaieridge  elay.  A  thick  bed  of  day, 
constituting  a  member  of  the  OOllta 
(Jurassic)  group.  So-caUed.  becaoae 
It  is  found  well  developed  at  Kim- 
meridge, in  the  Isle  of  Purbedc,  Dor- 
setshire.    (CJomstock) 

Kimaieridge  eoaL  A  bituminous  shale 
or  Impure  coal  which  occurs  In  the 
Kimmeridge  days.    (Poww) 

Kimmeridge  shale.  Extensive  d^KWIts 
of  bluish-gray  slaty  day,  containing 
more  or  less  volatile  matter,  and 
interstratlfied  with  thin  beds  of 
highly  bituminous  shale,  occurring 
in  Dorsetshire.  This  day,  which  is 
a  member  of  the  Upper  Oeilte,  at- 
tains In  places  a  thickness  of  as 
much  as  800  feet  Locally,  called 
Kim-coal.     (Bacon) 

Kimmeridglaa.  In  geology,  one  of  the 
sUges  of  the  Upper  OOlite  series  of 
the  Jurassic  system  of  strata  In 
Great  Britain.     (La  Forge) 

Kin.  A  Japanese  weight  of  USl 
pounds  avoirdupois.     (Weed) 

Kind  (Eng.).  <3enerally  signifies  ten- 
der, soft,  or  eai^  to  work  Said  of 
certain  ores.    ( Gresley ) 

Kind-Ohaadrea  prooett.  A  process  f6r 
sinking  shafts  in  whldi  a  small  pit 
is  sunk  in  advance  and  subsequently 
enlarged  to  the  full  slie  of  the  shaft, 
when  the  tubbing  or  water-tight  lin- 
ing With  its  moss  box  at  the  bottom 
Is  lowered  or  pressed  down  into  po- 
sition, and  the  tubbing  backed  up 
with  an  outside  lining  of  concrete. 
(Webster) 

Kindly.  A  miner's  tacm  for  a  rodE 

which  is   considered    congenial    or 

likely  for     carrying    ore.      (Roy. 
Gom.) 

Kindly  ground  (Eng.).  Those  ro<ta 
In  which  lodes  become  productive  of 
mineral  of  value.     (Cox) 

Kind's  plug.  A  wooden  plug  attached 
to  an  iron  rod,  used  In  connection 
with  sand  for  recovering  tubing 
from  bore  holes.     (Rasrmond) 

Kingbolt  A  bolt  supporting  a  cage  in 
a  shaft     (Webster) 

Kingle.  Barren  blaes,  or  ribs  of  hard 
calcareous  or  quartiose  material, 
destitute  of  bituminous  matter,  oc- 
curring in  the  flcpttlsh  oil 
(Bacon) 
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Ziat*p«tt  (Ell|^).  An  Apparatus  for 
strengttienlng  a  beam.    (Balnbridge) 

Zlav-pot.  The  large  central  pot  or 
crucible  In  a  brass-melting  fomace. 
(Raymond) 


A  dram-type  screen  in 
whidi  the  palp  to  be  screened  Is  de- 
llverea  on  the  outside,  the  under- 
size  passing  through  the  screen  and 
discharging  through  the  open  end, 
(LIddell) 

Xtag*!  iilTer.  A  very  pure  but  soft 
silver  used  for  plate  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xing^u  yellow.  A  bright  yellow  pig- 
ment, AsaSs.  Occurs  native  as  orpl- 
ment,  and  Is  also  made  artificially. 
(Webster) 


1.  (Scot)  A  twist  in  a  rope; 
a  doubling  and  interlocking  of  sev- 
eral links  in  a  chain.  (Barrowman) 
S.  A  deflection  in  a  vein  or  lode 
which  does  not  Interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity thereot     (Voght) 

Xlakead  milL  A  pan  mill  with  a  con- 
vex conical  bottom  on  which  a  mul- 
ler,  having  two  surfaces  of  different 
inclinations,  grind.  The  machine 
acts  on  the  gyratory  principle  as 
regards  crushing  between  the  sur- 
Uicen.    (Uddell) 

Xlnoally  (0>m.).    See  KivuHy. 

Kinslcite.  A  metamorphlc  rock  con- 
sisting of  biotite,  garnet,  and  ollgo- 
clase.  It  was  named,  in  1S60,  by 
Fischer,  from  the  Kinzig  Valley,  in 
the  Black  Forest     (Kemp) 

JDp  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  level  or  gently 
sloping  roadway,  at.  the  extremity 
of  an  engine  plane,  upon  which  the 
full  cars  stand  ready  to  be  sent  up 
the  shaft  (Oentury).  The  tubs,  or 
cars,  usually  go  to  the  shaft  by 
gravity. 

Xlr.  A  Russian  name  given  to  petro- 
leum solidified  on  exposure,  nnd  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  asphalt  (Mit- 
sakis) 

XlrsUMiTi  law.  The  law  that  in  any 
branching  network  of  electric  wires 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  In 
all  of  the  wires  that  meet  In  any 
point  is  sera    (Webster) 


(Scot).    To  bore  with  a  hand 
Jumper  or  klmer.     (Barrowman) 

KIner     (Scot).      A     hand     jumper 
(drill) .     (Barrowman ) 

Srvi    (No.  d  Eng.).     To  undercut 
(Gresley).   See  Kerve. 


XirrlAff  (Newc).  The  cutting  made 
at  the  bottom,  of  the  coal  by  the 
miner  (Raymond).    See  Holing. 

Xiih.  1.  .The  blast  -  fumacemen's 
name  for  the  graphite  segregations 
seen  In  pig  iron  and  in  the  cinder 
of  a  furnace  making  a  very  gray 
iron.     (Raymond) 

8.  The    dross    on    the    surface    of 
molten  lead.    (Standard) 

Kiss  prooeis.  About  the  same  as  the 
Patera  process  (tohich  see)  except 
that  calcium  hyposulphite  is  used 
for  leaching  the  ore,  and  calcium 
polysulphide  for  precipitating  the 
sUver.     (LiddeU) 

Kilt.  The  wooden  box  or  chest  in 
which  the  tlmberman  keeps  his  tools. 
The  chest  is  always  placed  at  the 
flat  or  lamp  station.  This  spot 
is  often  referred  to  by  the  expres- 
sion "at  the  kist*'   (0..and  M.  M.  P.) 

Kiiye  (Malay).  Rattan  sieves  used 
in  gold  washing.     (Lock) 

Kit    A  wooden  vessel.     (Raymond) 

Kitchen.    See  Laboratory,  2. 

Kitoheni  (Eng.).  Ck>al  prepared  and 
sold  expressly  for  use  In  ranges, 
stoves,  etc.    (Gresley) 

Kitting  (Eng.).  Thieving  In  combina- 
tion. There  are  difTerent  modes  of 
cheating  the  adventurers  (owners) 
by  miners  mixing  their  ores,  and 
sometimes  by  stealing  from  heaps 
not  their  own  and  carrying  to  their 
own  heap.  All  these  thefts  are 
called  "kitting."     (Hunt) 

Kittle  (Scot).  Dangerous;  risky. 
(Barrowman) 

Kitty  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  length  of 
about  four  Inches  of  straw  filled 
with  gunpowder  by  which  fiame  is 
communicated  to  the  blasting  charge. 
(Gresley) 

Kive  (Prov.  Ehig.  and  Scot).  Same  as 
Keeve.     (Standard) 

Kiver  (Local  Eng.).  A  shallow  keeve, 
which  $ee.    (Standard) 

Kivully  (Om.).  Loose  ground. 
(Pryce)    Also  et>elled  Klnoully. 

Kleeman  oondenier.  A  rectangular 
clay  pipe  in  which  distilled  zinc  is 
condensed.     (Ingalls,  p.  550) 

Kleiaite.  A  mineral  consisting  of  mer- 
cury-ammonlbm  chloride.  Formula 
uncertain.     (U.  S.  QeoL  Surv.) 

KUnkstone.    See  PhonoUte. 
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Klip  (So.  Afr.).  A  rock  or  stone;  clltf, 
mountain.     (Standard) 

Xloof  (So.  Afr.).  -A  mountain  puss  or 
cleft;  a  gorge  or  narrow  valley. 
(Standard) 

Xluft.    A  fault.    (Ure) 

Knacker  (Prov.  Eng.).  A  collier '8 
horse.     ( Standard ) 

Knapper«  A  stone  breaker;  specifi- 
cally one  who  breaks  up  flint  flakes 
Into  sizes  used  foi  gun  flints.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Knapping  (Scot).^  The  act  of  break- 
ing stone.     (Standard) 

Knapping  hammer.  A  Idhg-handled 
steel  hammer  for  breaking  stones, 
such  as  is  used  for  breaking  flint 
flakes.     (Standard) 

Knapping  maehine.  A  stone  breaker. 
,( Standard) 

Knee  Joint  A  toggle  joint  (Stand- 
ard) 

Kneeler  (Eng.).  A  quadrant  or  tri- 
angular lever  which  converts  the 
horizontal  movement  of  a  piston  rod 
into  the  up  and  down  movement  of 
pump  rod&     (Webster) 

Knee  morement  The  mechanism  that 
operates  a  toggle-joint.     (Standard) 

Knee  piece.  1.  A  bent  piece  of  piping. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

8.  An  angular  piece  of  timber  used 
in  a  roof  (mine)  to  strengthen  a 
joint  where  two  timbers  meet 

Knee  timber..  Timber  with  natural 
knees  or  angles  in  it  A  piece  of 
timber  with  an  angle  or  knee  in  it. 
(Webster) 

Knits;  Knoti.  Small  particles  of  ore. 
(Raymond) 

Knob.  1.  A  round  hill  or  mountain; 
especially  an  isolated  one  (Web- 
ster). See  aUo  Boss,  4. 
8.  To  remove  knobs  from,  as  in 
rough-dressing  stone  in  the  quarry. 
(Standard) 

8.  A  small  support  for  the  root 
(Mln.  Jour.) 

Knobbing.  The  act  of  rough-dressing 
stone  in  the  quarry  by  knocking  off 
the  projections  and  points.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Knobbing  fire.  A  bloomery  for  refin- 
ing cast-iron.      (Raymond) 

Knook.  1.  To  examine  a  mine  roof 
for  safety.  See  <iUo  Chap.  (Ores- 
ley) 

8.  (Local,  Eng.).  A  sand-bank;  so- 
called  along  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
(Standard) 


Knock«back  ore  (Eng.).  On  fldxsd 
with  barlte  or  kevil..    (BttlnMbdge) 

Kaoeker.  A  lever  that  striken  on  a 
plate  of  iron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  by  means  of.  which  iiiliiers 
below  can  signal  to  those  on  the 
top.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Knoeker  line.  The  signal  line  ex- 
tending down  the  sliaft  from  the 
knocker.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Knocking.  1.  (So..  Wales)  Slgnala 
made  underground  by  knocking  on 
the  coal.  (Gresley) 
8.  (Eng.)  Ore  broken  with  a  ham- 
mer, especially  the  lar^e  lunrii>8 
which  are  picked  out    (Winter) 

Knooking-bnoker  (Eng.).  A  tool  cut 
out  of  a  strong  flat  bar  of  iron,  uaed 
for  breaking  or  bucking  ore.  (Dur- 
yee) 

Knookingt«  Pieces  of  stone  cut  or 
taken  off  in  blasting  or  in  rougli- 
dressing.     (Standard) 

Knooking-np  (Eng.)..  The  calling  op 
of  miners  by  bcAting  the  landing 
wagon.     (Balnbrldge) 

Knook-off.  1.  The  point  upon  an  en- 
gine plane  at  which  the  trip  is  dis- 
connected from  the  rope.  8.  A  joint 
for  disconnecting  the  bucket  frona 
the  pump  rods.  8.  To  do  away 
with.     (Gresley) 

4.  To  stop  (work)  for  the  day  or 
part  of  a  day.    See  Kenner. 

Knock-off  hook.  1.  (Eng.)  A  hook 
by  which  cars  may  be  detached 
from  a  rope  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
pin  or  knocking  off  a  catch.*  8.  Also 
a  hook  by  m^ans  of  which  the  rope 
Is  detached  from  the  cage  when  it 
is  drawn  too  high  by  the  winding 
engine.     (O.  C.  Greenwell) 

Knook-off  joint  In  well  drilling,  a 
joint  used  In  the  rods  of  deep-well 
pumps.  The  jointed  ends  of  the  rods 
are  enlarged  to  a  square  section 
and  notched  to  fit  against  one  an- 
other, and  are  conflned  by  a  clasp 
or  bridle  embracing  them.  The 
joint  is  tapere<l  lengthwise  and  the 
hole  In  the  clasp  is  tapered  to  corre- 
spond, so  that  the  tendency  is  al- 
ways for  the  clAsp  to  tighten  around 
the  joint     (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Knoekttone  (Eng.).  A  stone  or  piece 
of  iron  on  which  to  break  lead-ora 
.(Balnbrldge) 

KnolL  A  hillock  of  rounded  form;  a 
momd;  the  top  of  a  kill  or  moon^ 
tain.    (WdMter) 
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Zaoti.  A  tenn  appUed  by  qunrrymen 
to  (intk  inr^y  or  Ijinrk  ina.s5«efi,  more 
or  lees  oval  or.ctrcul&r  In  cross  sec- 
tion, \Which  ace  segregations  <  of  black 
mica  or  hornblende  fonned  «ln  the 
granite  .while  in  :a  molten  state. 
Englklh  .quarrymeD  call  (them 
'  heathen.'    ,(X>ale.) 

Zaotty.  .fio  iiflteBBd  l>y  contact  .meta- 
morintinn  mB  "to  haofe  new  mlnenils 
devehtpefl,  .gfcidng  «  apotted  or 
knotty  aonieaEaiiae  tKemp).  Anme- 
tlmes  arppBed  to  suMSDetions  ^ouud 
in  sediineiitary.  a!iM&.    <Rles) 


Xaoids  -caa  not  be  ttBld 
to  be  ^lammn  itimem**  nnleas  at 
the  tlnoe  f»m  tHi^ts  of  llbe  purchaaer 
accrued  Ihene  was  ^apom  the  graimd 
an  actm  «Dd  vpen  saine  wUcAi 
either  had  beea  -mscted  ar  was  caipa- 
ble  of  Wbv  martced.  (Colorada 
Coal,  etCL,  Oa.  «l  fSmUmA  States,  12i)» 
p.  827;  U.  a  ma.  fltet,  fu  746) 


to  esisL  A  'icia  or  lode  Is 
known  to  ezlat  wliem  It  eonld  be  dla- 
coTered  by  anyone  nuMng  a  reason- 
able and  £air  fmiieetloii  of  the  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  of  a  location. 
(Iron  Silver  BOnins  Co.  «.  Mike  & 
£tarr,  etc.,  Co.,  148  Unitad  States, 
fi.  408;  MIn.  Stat^  pp.  656-<S62) 


ing  endless  .and  passing  over  pulleys 
Instead  of  around  a  drum.  (C  and 
ai.  M.  P.) 

Kokowal  (New .Zealand).  "Bed  ocher; 
a  common  native  pigment,  mixed  for 
use  with  fiah  oil  .or  vegetal  olL 
(Standaitil) 

JCoBMpslter.  A.  proposed  trade  nama 
for  spelter  from  the  Kansas,  Okla« 
homa,  and  itflssouci  fields,  Kom  be- 
ing the  iitftlaa  letters  of  the  three 
states  named.  ( Kiln,  and  HSCi.  TresSi 
vol.  115,  IP.  f<RS) 

Xanite.  A  jn^axna^lan  dolomite. 
(Standard^ 

3Qhi]ita.  A  .nMUh  inmrn  to  jneltaw, 
soft,  amca^fliDiia  l^^iPocaiSbmi  ^ndn- 
sral  that  lias  a  ^edflc  gE»«tty  of 
'fi.68,  a  m^Cb^jpodbnt  c€  lli*  HS,,  lonfl 
.lUstils  at  SBSr  €L  (Bacon).  J^ao 
'Called  KOnlcdirite. 

mtgie    (So.  Air.}«     A  UUoek:  ismlb. 

^Standard) 


and  Otborae  f aiaaae.  A  contlnn- 
0osly  working  shaft  foraace  for 
vaasting  quicksilver  ores,  having  the 
iteplace  built  in  the  masonry  at  one 
aide.  The  fuel  la  wood.  (Ray- 
moad) 

Snax  bole.  A  circular  drill  hole  with 
two  wpoelte  vertical  grooves  which 
direct  the  explosive  power  of  the 
blast     (Perkins) 

Zmox  ssnleat  A  i^stem  of  separating 
masses  of  rock  by  blasting  with 
Mack  blasting  powder  in  reamed 
arlll  holei^  a  considerable  air  qpaoe 
being  left  between  the  charge  and 
the  stemming.    (Bowles) 

K|i>adkk.  The  place  on  an  Incline 
where  there  fa  a  sudden  change  in 
"grade.  (Harr)  The  top  of  a  grade 
or  hill  on  a  track  over  which  mine 
cars  are  hauled  (Richards  v,  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  146  Ala- 
tmma,  p.  256;  41  Southern,  p.  288. 

JCoehler  famaoe.  A  revolving,  cylin- 
drical, muffle  furnace  used  In  Upper 
Silesia.     (Ingalls,  p.  161) 

ZoeUer  lamp.  A  naphtha-burning 
flame  safety  lamp  for  use  In  gase- 
ous mines. 

Xoepe  system.  A  system  of  hoisting 
without  using  drumsr  the  rope  be- 


(Cter.).    Mm  C#rt  1« 

(Malay),  A  atEstasa  af  osaih 
pact  yellow  clajr  mderlyiag  tinrbear- 
iag  graveL 


A  nama  darivM  fnam  Mt 
Kaaiatfmsky,  in  the  ITral%  aaA  given 
by  Bqparc  and  Fieaiea  to  a  OMlano- 
oatic  granular  rock  eoaopoaed  of 
varlcidea  of  pyroxene^  olivine,  bom- 
biead^  chromiferona  apiaaK  And 
magnettte;  the  laat  oaaiad  conalttut- 
Ing  a  auitrix  or  eeaieat  for  the 
others    (Kemp) 

Koth.  A  aame  given  by  the  Spanlaida 
to  an  earthy,  slimy  substance  eject- 
ed from  volcanoes  In  South  America* 
The  native*  call  it  Moya.    (Humble) 

Kraal  (So.  Afr.).  An  endoaure  or 
stockade  or  pen  for  cattle  or  sheep. 
A  hut  or  graup  of  huts  for  native 
miners. 

Xrablite.  Ejected  blocks  from  the  vol- 
cano of  Krafla«  In  Iceland,  which 
were  regarded  many  yeara  ago  by 
Forchhammer,  nader  the  name  ban- 
lite,  as  a  feldspar,  of  percentage  In 
silica  far  beyond  tbat  of  albite.  It 
was  soon  shown  by  the  microscope 
to  be  an  aggregate.    (Kemp) 

Krassyk.  A  local  name  for  a  decom- 
posed ferruginous  schist;  In  the 
Berseov  gold-mining  district  of  the 
Urals.     (Kemp) 

Kremaits  white.  A  pure  white  lead 
made  by  treating  litharge  and  lead 
acetate  with  carbon  dioxide,  and 
formed  into  tablets.  It  Is  used  in 
fine  painting.    (Webster) 
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Kremt.  Same  as  Kremnlts  white, 
which  $ee. 

Erennerite.  Orthorhombic  tellnride  of 
gold  and  silver.  Composition  varia- 
ble, (Au,  Ag)Tes.  At  Cripple  Creek 
analysis  gives  gold  43.86  per  cent, 
silver  0.46  per  cent,  tellurium  85.68 
per  cent     (U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.) 

Xrohnke  prooeis.  The  treatment  of 
silver  ores  preparatory  to  amalga- 
mation, by  humid  chlorldlzatlon 
with  copper  dichlorlde.    (Raymond) 

Kmpp  ball  mill.  An  ore  pulverizer 
In  which  the  grinding  Is  done  by 
chilled-iron  or  steel  balls  of  various 
sixes  moving  against  each  other  and 
the  die  ring,  composed  of  five  per- 
forated spiral  plates,  each  of  which 
overlaps  the  next  The  plates  form 
steps  which  give  the  balls  a  drop 
from  one  plnte  to  the  next,  and  lii 
addition,  give  space  through  which 
oversize  is  returned.  Outside  the 
die  plate  Is  a  coarse  perforated 
screen  to  take  the  chief  wear,  while 
outside  that  is  fine  gauze  screens. 
The  fines  discharge  through  these 
into  the  housing  Inside  which  the 
screens  revolve  and  which  has  a 
hopper  bottouL     (Llddell) 

Kmppize.  To  apply  the  Krupp  hard- 
ening process  to,  as  armor  plate. 
(Standard) 

Kmpp  prooett.  .  1.  See  Krupp  wash- 
ing process.  Called  also  Bell-Krupp 
process.  ( Webster ) 
%,  A  cementation-process  designed 
for  the  hardening  of  surface  steel,  as 
for  armor  plates,  where  the  object 
is  to  strengthen  the  outer  portion  of 
the  mass  from  the  surface  toward 
the  interior.     (Standard) 

Xmpp  washing  proeeit.  The  removal 
of  silicon  and  phosphorus  from 
molten  pig  iron  by  running  it  Into 
a  Pemot  furnace,  lined  with  iron 
oxides.  Iron  ore  may  also  be  added, 
and  the  bath  is  agitated  by  rotation 
for  five  to  eight  minutes  only.  See 
Beirs  dephosphorizing  process. 
(Raymond) 

Zryokonite.  Du.st  of  volcanic  or  cos- 
mic origin  found  on  the  Ice  and 
snow  of  the  polar  regions.  (Web- 
ster) 

Krypton.  An  inert  gaseous  element 
of  the  argon  group,  occurring  in  the 
air  to  the  extent  of  about  one  vol- 
ume in  one  million.  Symbol,  Kr; 
atomic  weight,  82.92.     (Webster) 

Krystic.  In  geo1og>',  pertaining  to  or 
trenting  of  the  subject  of  ice  as  a 
surface  feature  of  the  earth,  in  any 


and  all  of  its  forms,  Ineluding  gUi- 
der  Ice ;  as,  JbrygMo  geology.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Kna.  Specially  shaped  hoes  used  for 
working  gravel  in  the  sluice  in 
Japan.    (Lock) 

KageL  The  Qerman  word  for  ball  or 
sphere,  often  prefixed  to  thoee  ig- 
neous rocks  that  show  a  spheroidal 
development,  such  as  corsite,  oxbica- 
lar  granite,  etc.    (Kemp) 

Kalaite.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Kula  basin  in  Lydia,  Asia  IClnor, 
proposed  by  H.  S.  Washington,  for 
those  rare  basalts  (there  abundant) 
in  which  hombloide  surpasees  an- 
glte  in  amount     (Kemp) 

KaU  (India).  Wages;  hire.  Alaa 
spelled  Culy.     (Century) 

Kallaite.  A  name  derived  from  the 
.  Swedish  locality  Kollen,  and  applied 
by  A.  Hennig  to  a  dike-rock  which 
is  regarded  as  an  intermediate  type 
between  the  diabases  and  the  gran- 
ites. In  a  feldspathlc  groundmass 
of  ophitic  (dlabasic?)  texture,  ara 
red  phenocrysts  of  plagioclaae  and 
mlcrocline.  The  groundmaas  baa 
rods  of  ollgoclase-andeslne  with 
augite,  orthoclase  and  titaniferons 
magnetite.     (Kemp) 

Kaakor  (Hind.).  A  nodular  or  tufa- 
ceous  concretionary  limestone,  gen- 
erally of  an  ash-gray  or  dove-gray 
color ;  occurs  both  in  layers  or  beds, 
often  of  considerable  thickness  and 
extent,  and  In  detached  nodular  ooi^ 
cretions  of  various  size,  imbedded 
in  stiff  clay.     (Oldham) 

Kaazite.  A  lilac-colored  or  pink  spod- 
umene.  Used  as  a  gem.  (U.  & 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Kapferaiekle     (Oer.).      Kiccoliteb. 

(Standard) 

Kapfersohlefer  (Cler.).  A  dari[-c6l- 
ored  shale  of  the  Permian,  worked 
for  copper.  In  Germany.   (Standard) 

Kutkite.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Kuskokwln  river,  Alaska,  and  ap- 
plied by  J.  B.  Spurr  to  certain  por- 
phyritic  dikes,  which  cut  Cretaceous 
shales,  and  which  have  phenocryata 
of  quartz,  scapolite,  and  probably 
basic  plagioclase  (the  last  now  re^ 
resented  by  alteration  products),  in 
a  groundmass  of  quartz,  orthodoae, 
and  muscovlte.  Compare  Yentnite* 
(Kemp) 

Kutch.  In  gold  beating,  a  package  of 
vellum  leaves  between  which  sheets 
of  gold  are  placed  for  the  first  beat- 
ing.    (Standard) 
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JCntter*!  foTaula.  A  fonJbula  for  esti- 
mating the  flow  of  water  in  rivers 
and  canals,  and  sometimes  modified 
for  estimating  the  flow  through  long 
piltes  with  low  velocity  and  entrance 
head.     (Webster) 

Kyaok.    1.  (West  U.  S.)    A  imck  sack 
to  be  swung  on  either  side  of  a  pack 
saddle.     (Webster) 
8.  (Alaska)     See  Kayak. 

Kyaaite.  The  same  as  Qyanite.  (A. 
F.  Rogers) 

Xjaalie.  To  treat  wood  by  the  proc- 
ess of  kyanizing.    (Oentnry) 

Kymaising.  A  process  for  preventing 
the  decay  of  wood,  by  filling  the 
pores  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.     (Oentnry) 

Xyiehtyalte.  A  name  derived  from 
the  Kyschtym  mining  district  of  the 
Urals,  and  given  by  J.  Morosewicz 
to  a  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  anor- 
thosite  and  corundum,  with  which 
are  associated  blotite,  spinel,  sircon, 
apatite,  and,  as  secondary  minerals, 
muscovite,  chlorite,  kaolin,  and 
chromlte.     (Kemp) 


Zaberiato    (Sp.    Ajn.).     1.  Series    of 
sand  receptacles^     (Lucas) 
%,  CJonfused,     irregular     workings. 
(Halse) 

£ab9r.  1.  (Sp.),  Labor;  work;  a 
working.  This  term  Is  applied  in 
mining  to  the  work  which  is  actually^ 
going  on,  and  to  the  spaces  which 
have  been  dug  out  It  includes  gal- 
leries, cavities,  and  shafts.  (Ray 
mond) 

%.  A  Mexican  land  measure.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xabor  aad  Improvoaeata.  Labor  per- 
formed or  improvements  made  for 
development  in  sudi  manner  as  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  met- 
als, though  such  labor  and  improve- 
ments may  not  be  on  the  particular 
location  itself.  (Smelting  0>.  v, 
Kemp,  104  United  States,  p.  651; 
Jackson  v.  Robey,  109  United  States, 
p.  444;  Justice  Mln.  Ck>.  v,  Barclay, 
82  Fed.  Rept,  p.  500;  Anvil  Hydrau- 
lic &  Drainage  Co.  v,  Ck>de,  182 
Fed.  Rept,  p.  206) 

Laboraat  A  worker  in  a  laboratory, 
as  a  chemist    (Webster) 

Laborar  (Port).  To  work  mines. 
(Halse) 

Xaboratory.  1.  A  place  fitted  up  for 
chemical  analysis,  etc  %,  The  space 
between  tiie  fire  and  flue  bridges  of 


a  revert)eratory  furnace  in  which  the 
work  is  performed;  also  called  the 
kitchen  and  the  hearth.    (Raymond) 

laboratory  fnraaee.  A  small,  compact 
furnace  such  as  the  Bunsen  burner 
furnace  or  the  blast  ga»>fumace. 
(Oentury) 

laboreo  (Sp.).  Mining,  or  the  act  of 
mining.     (Halse) 

Laborer.  1.  A  man  hired  by  the  con- 
tract miner  to  assist  him.  %,  Mine 
laborer;  a  man  working  for  day 
wages  in  or  about  a  mine ;  a  oom- 
pany  man  distinguished  from  digger 
or  contractor.    (Steel) 

labores  (Sp.).  A  working  place  in  a 
mine;  a  stall.  L.  alioi,  high  work- 
ings, placers  above  water  level ;  L.  4 
ctelo,  an  open-cut  mine  or  quarry; 
L.  hajaa,  low  workings ;  I>.,  de  can- 
tera,  open-cast  workings ;  L.  de  cre«- 
tdn,  surface  works  (Lucas).  L,  de 
hacienda,  all  workings  in  a  mine 
not  let  to  tributers  (Mln.  Jour.).  L. 
por  ctMidro*,  pannel  work;  L,  par 
gradinet,  stoplng;  L.  vreparaUnioip 
dead  works;  L,  9ubterranea$,  under- 
ground workings.     (Lucas) 

Labradophyrie.  Containing  distinct 
crystals  of  labradorite.  Also  called 
Labradoritic.     (Standard) 

Labradbr  f eldipar-itone.  Safhe  as  Lab- 
radorite.    ( Standard ) 

Labrador  hornblende.  Same  as  Hy- 
persthene.     (Standard) 

Labradorite.  A  lime-soda  feldspar. 
See  Feldspar  and  Moonstone;  (U* 
S.<Steol.  Surv.) 

Labrar  (Sp.).  1.  To  work  a  mine.  X. 
To  work  metals.  S.  To  dress  stones. 
(Halse) 

Labyrinth.  1.  A  series  of  canals 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
directed  for  sorting  crushed  ore  ac> 
cording  to  its  specific  gravity. 
(Webster) 

8.  A  pipe  or  chamber  of  many  tu^^ 
ings,  for  condensing  vapors  or 
fumes,  as  of  mercury.     (Standard) 

Laooolite.    A  laccolith. 

LaocoUth;  Laooolite.  In  geology,  a 
mass  of  Intrusive  Igneous  rock,  of 
approximately  circular  outline  and 
lenticular  cross-section  with  a  flat- 
base,  whidi  has  been  forced  between 
strata  so  as  to  raise  the  overlying 
beds  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  (La 
Forge) 

Laeet;  Stoopt;  Hloks  (Bug.).  Lines 
cut  with  the  point  of  a  pick,  on 
slickoisides.     (Hunt) 
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LaeiBff.  1.  (No.  Staff.)  Ttmbers 
placed  across  the  tope  of  bars  or 
caps  to  secure  the  roof  between  the 
timbers.  Also  called  Lagg^ing.  8. 
Strips  or  light  ban  of  wrought  iron 
bent  over  at  the  ends  and  wedged 
between  the  bars  and  the  roof. 
(Gresley) 

lAooUta  (SpwX.    Laccolith.     (Dwight) 

Xaoustrine  d^iotits.     Deposits  formed 
•in  the  bottom  of  lakes.    (Boy.  Oom.) 

LaddBz.  1.  The  arm  which  carries  the 
tumblers  and  bucket  line  of  a 
dredge.  ( Weatfaeifoe ) 
S.  An  appliance  of  wood,  jsefcal,  or 
vope,  condlsCiBg  of  two  long  side 
jiieoes,  usaaQBr  parallel,  with  .cross 
Ilieces  on  ^wftddtk  a  person  jnay  step 
en  ascendfaig  tyr  descending.     (Web- 

.  «er) 
I.  (Som.)    JtwoDOansIidewtth cross 
bars  on  whldi  bntcheB  (hoxfis)  nm  | 
in  steep  nm—     (QrarOoir) 
lAdder     dred^a.    A    dredge    liaTlqg 
buckets  canted  4MB  m  ladder  chain. 
(Century) 


lode. 

fanned  by  the  cooling  «C  m  erup- 

itfve  dike  and  whfioh  bams  Imter  be- 

filed  wlA  «KL    (¥mt^  JL  «6) 

loUar.    A  i^tform  mt  Ite  bot- 
of   each   HMet   tai  a  aeries, 
(fittandaid) 

ladder  vela.  Depoalla  fining  Aort 
tnaawerse  fissures  sometimes  oeenr* 
ring  in  dikes  of  intrusive  mefes 
(Llnd^ren,  p.  146).  See  also  Ladder 

lOdCL 

Xadderwar;  Ladder  road.  The  parttcn- 
lar  abaft  or  compartment  of  a  shaft, 
contalnli^g  ladders. 

lade.  L  (Scot)  A  load.  8.  A  wa- 
ter course^  ditch,  or  drain.  8.  The 
mouth  of  a  river.     ((}entury) 

Laded  metaL  Molten  glass^  dipped 
from  a  mating  pot  to  a  ca!sting  ta- 
ble. Also  ealled  Gathered  metaL 
(Standard) 

Lade  hole  (Leic.).  A  shallow  hole  cut 
in  the  floor  to  receive  the  drainage. 
(Gredey) 

Ladera.  L  (Sp.)  Declivity.  8.  (Blez.) 
Side  track.'    (Halse) 

Lading  hole.  In  glass  making,  an  ori- 
fice through  whi<±  melted  glass  Is 
ladled  or  taken  ont  by  a  cuvetta 
(Standard) 

Ladle.  1.  A  vessel  Into  which  molten 
metal  is  conveyed  from  the  furnace 
or  crucible,  and  from  which  it  is 
poured  into  the  molda  (Raymond) 
t.  In  fjUoB  making^  a  cuvette. 
(Standard) 


Ladle  ehaier.  A  man  who  dl8trfi>ute8 
hot  metal  in  ladles  to  different  oper- 
ations, keeps  the  hot-metal  crew 
busy  to  prevent  skulling  of  ladles 
and  delay  at  the  milL    ( Willeox) 

ladle  fumaoe.  A  small  furnace  for 
calcining  or  melting  substances  In 
a  ladle.    (Standard) 

Ladle-house  man.    Bee  Ladle  liner. 

Ladle  liaer.  A  man  who  lines,  with 
brick,  loom,  and  day,  ladle  thimbles 
of  hotrmetal  cars.     (WiUoox) 

Ladle  ikaUer.  A  laborer  who  removes 
rim  and  bottom  skulls  from  hot- 
metal  ladle  cars.     (WiUooz) 

LadriUeaa  (Sp.)..  An  iron  or  stone 
mold  3at  (meltSvc  aihxer,  to  fofan  the 
bar  or  ingot.    tdOrofnt^ 

LadriUo  i(Bp.).  Brick;  X.  de  m^oma, 
clay  taflak;  L.  4e  fw^ffe,  fice  hdck. 
(Halse^ 

Ladr6a  (Itao).   A  robber.     (]>«4gld:| 

Lafayette  faimaiilen.  A  flnvlsi^cial 
deposit  e€  reflftliti  siliceons  aand, 
from  40  is  «0O  Jeet  thick,  Made  In 
the  Pleiitonene  during  the  first  gla- 
.cial  retneat,  •ver  the  Minrin1|i|d 
Valley  to  the  CMt^  and  alooi;  die 
Atlantic  eoast  from  Maryland  to 
South  OaroUna.  Formerly  called 
(Snnge  sand  and  Appomattox  te^ 
nation.     (Standard) 

Lag.  1.  To  provide  or  cover  with  lags; 
as,  to  lag  a  boiler  with  a  noncon- 
ductor; to  lag  tindieni  4n  a  mine 
(Standard).  See  Legs;  aleo  Lag- 
ging. 

8.  The  time  between  a  condition  and 
the  record  of  that  condition  made  by 
any  automatic  recording  device.  8. 
The  amount  of  retardation  of  any- 
llilng,  as  of  a  valve  In  opening  or 
dosing,  or  a  metal  tn  recovering  its 
fnierostructiure  during,  a  change  In 
temperature. 

Laga;  Laget  (Bras.).  Loose  masBOS  of 
thin«  fiaggy  roclra,  considered  as 
an  indication  of  manganiese  ore  near 
the  surface.     (Halse) 

Lag  bolt    See  Lag  screw. 

Lagging.  1.  Planks,  sUbs,  or  small 
timbers  placed  over  the  caps  or  be- 
hind the  posts  of  the  timbering,  not 
to  carry  the  main  weight,  but  to 
fbrm  a  ceiling  or  a  v^all,  preventing 
fragments  of  rock  from  falling 
throiu^h.  (Rasrmond) 
8.  Henvy  planks  or  timhers  userl  to 
support  the  roof  of  a  mine,  or  for 
floors  of  working  places,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  rock  and  earth  In 
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a  slope.  (Northern  i?.  Boston  & 
Montana,  etc.,  Miu.  Co.,  190  Fed. 
Kept,  p.  722) 

3.  Lpng  pieces  of  timbers  closely 
fitted  tofrether  and  fastened  to  the 
drum  rings  to  form  a  surface  for 
the  rope  to  wind  on.     (Steel) 

4.  The  narrow  strips  supporting  an 
arch  of  masonry  while  in  construe^ 
tion.     (Standard) 

maehlne.  A  machine  for  fashion- 
ing wooden  lags  or  lagging.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xago  (Sp.).  A  lake;  L.  salado,  a  salt 
lake  or  marsh.     (Halse) 

Xagooa.  1.  A  marsh,  shallow  pond,  or 
lake,  especially  one  Into  which  the 
sea  flows.     (Thompson) 

5.  A  depression  in  the  high,  grass- 
covered  table-lands  of  the  western 
Cordilleras  of  the  United  States; 
typically  without  outlet  but  not  like 
'  kettle  holes  *  in  glacial  deposits. 
S.  The  basin  of  an  Italian  hot 
spring.     ( Standard ) 

Xagre  (Fr.).  In  sheet-glass  manufac- 
ture, a  sheet  of  perfectly  smooth 
glass.  Interposed  between  the  flat- 
tening stone  and  the  cylinder  that 
is  to  be  flattened.    (Standard) 


(Bng.).  Long  pieces  of  timber 
closely  fitted  together  and  fastened 
to  oak  curbs  or  rings  forming  part 
of  a  drum  used  In  sinking  through 
quicksand  or  soft  ground.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Xag  screw.  1.  A  heavy  round-shanked 
wood  screw  having  usually  a  square 
head.  %,  A  fiat-headed  machine 
screw  by  which  to  fasten  wood  lag- 
ging, as  on  a  curved  surface. 
(Standard) 

Laguna  (Sp.).  A  lake  or  pond. 
CHalse) 

Xagnnato;  Lagune  (Mez.).  A  small 
lake.     (Halse) 

laid  out  (Newc).  When  a  car  or  tub 
contains  an  excess  of  small  coal  or 
stones,  It  Is  forfeited,  or  laid  tmt  by 
the  miner.     (Mln.  Jour.) 

Lalgh  (Scot).  Low.  as  lalgh  doors; 
laigh  lift;  lalgh  side;  lalgh  level 
(Barrowman) 

Xaired  (Eng.).  Choked  with  mud. 
(Bainbrldge) 

Xake.  1.  An  inland  body  of  water  or 
natural  inclosed  basin  serving  to 
drain  the  surrounding  country,  gen- 
erally of  considerable  slsse  and  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  stream  i 
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formed  from  its  overflow.     (Stand- 

ard) 

8.  A  pigment  formed  by  absorbing 

animal,  vegetal,  or  coal-tar  coloring 

matter,  from  an  aqueous  solution  by 

means  of  metallic  bases.    (Century) 

Lake-bed  placers  (Alaska).  Placers 
accumulated  in  the  beds  of  present 
or  ancient  lakes;  generally  formed 
by  landslides  or  glacial  damming. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  Bull.  258,  p.  33) 

Lake  ore.    See  Bog  iron  ore. 

Lake  pitch.  Asphalt  from  the  Pitch 
Lake,  Trinidad.  It  is  richer  than 
the  land  pitch  in  bituminous  matter ; 
soluble  in  petroleum  spirit  (Ba- 
con) 

Lam;  Lamb  (War.).  A  kind  of  flre 
clay.    (Gresley) 

Lama  (Mex.).  1.  Literally,  sllme. 
The  argentiferous  mud  which  is 
treated  by  any  amalgamation  proc- 
ess; sometimes  applied  (o  tailings. 
Mud  in  vein.  (D wight) 
8.  Moist  clay  used  by  miners  for 
sticking  candles   to   their  hats.    S. 

■  (Bol.)  Rough  pebbles  forming  a 
false  bedrock  to  gold-bearing  allu- 
vial deposits,  and  known  locally  as 
lama-benches.     ( Halse ) 

Lamb.    See  Lam. 

Lamb  and  slack  (Canada).  Refuse 
coal.     (Morlne) 

Lambskin  (Wales).  Anthracite  coal 
of  Inferior  quality ;  culm.   (Century) 

Lame.'  1.  The  bar  to  which  the  cut- 
ting  edge  of  a  chisel  is  attached. 
(Gresley) 

8.  Earthenware ;  a  potsherd.    Varia- 
tion of  loam.    (Stai^dard) 

Lamellar,  (yomposed  of  thin  layers, 
plates,^scales,  or  lamella;  disposed 
in  layers  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
(Standard) 

Lamellar-stellate.    In  mineralogy,  hav 
Ing   or    consisting    of   lamellae    ar- 
ranged in  groups  resembling  stars. 
(Standard) 

Lamero  (Mex.).    A  slime  pit.    (Halse) 

Lamc-s^rting  (Newc).  Widening  a 
passage  by  cutting  coal  from  the 
side  of  It  (Raymond).  Also  called 
Skipping  or  Slicing. 

Lametta  (It).  Foil  or  wire  of  gold, 
silver  or  brass.     (Standard) 

L4mina  (Sp.).  1.  Thin  plate  or  sheet 
of  metal.  8.  A  screen  used  in  gold 
milling,    8.  A  scale  of  gold.  (Halse) 
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Xaminable.  Capable  of  being  rolled 
or  hammered  into  thin  sheets;  as, 
gold  is  the  most  laminable  metal. 
(Standard) 


laminador     (Sp.). 
(Lucas) 


▲    rolling    mill. 


Lami&ae.  The  thinnest  separable  lay- 
ers or  sheets  in  stratified  rocks, 
whether  (1)  original  planes  of  de- 
position, parallel  or  oblique,  to  the 
general  stratification,  or  (2)  In 
rarer  usage,  planes  of  cleavage 
transverse  to  stratification.  (Stand- 
ard) 

laminate.  To  beat,  roll,  or  press  into 
thin  sheets,  as  a  metal.    (Standard) 

Kaminatiiig  machine.  A  set  of  rolls  or 
any  apparatus  for  making  thin 
plates  of  metal,  as  for  rolling  gold, 
preliminary  to  beating.    (Standard) 

Laminating  roller.  The  adjustable 
roller  in  a  rolling  mill  whereby  the 
thickness  of  rolled  metal  sheets  are 
regulated.     ( Standard ) 

Lamination.  Fine  sedimentation  planes 
within  strata.     (Lowe) 

Laming  process.  A  process  tor  remov- 
ing hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  coal  gas  by  passing  it 
over  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydroxide, 
lime,  and  cinders  or  sawdust.  (Web- 
ster) 

Lamings  (No.  of  Kng.).  A  collier's 
term  for  accidents  of  almost  every 
description  to  men  and  boys  working 
in  and  about  the  mines  (Gresley). 
A  variation  of  Lame,  to  cripple  or 
disable. 

Lammie.  A  brick  swelled  oiit  of  shape 
In  the  kiln.     (Standard) 

Lamp.  Any  device  employing  a  flame, 
incandescent  wire,  or  the  like,  for 
furnishing  an  artificial  light,  or  a 
similar  djvice  for  heating,  as  in  lab- 
oratory use  (Standard).  See  also 
Safety  lamp. 

Lampa  (Sp.).    Shovel.     (Lucas) 

Lampadite,  or  cuprous  manganese.  A 
variety  of  wad  containing  4  to  18 
per  cent  of  oxide  of  coppei',  and 
often  oxide  of  cobalt  also.     (Dana) 

Lampan  (Malay).  An  open-cut  hill- 
side mine  in  which  running  water 
is  used  to  remove  the  ore. 

L&mpara  (Sp.).  A  lamp;  L.  del 
niiucro,  a  miner's  lamp ;  L.  de  seguri- 
dad,  a  safety  lamp.  (Halse) 


Lampaso  (Mex.).  A  sort  of  broom 
formed  of  green  branches  on  the 
end  of  a  long  stick,  to  dampen  the 
fiame  In  a  reverberatory  fi^mace. 
(Dwight) 

Lampblack.  A  product  obtained  di- 
rectly from  natural  gas  by  burning 
the  latter  under  plates  or  rolla. 
(Bacon)  * 

Lamp  cabin  (Bng.).  A  place  above 
ground,  or  underground  near  the  pit 
bottom,  where  the  safety  lamps  are 
repaired,  cleaned,  examined,  iCsbted, 
and  locked,  before  being  handed  te 
the  workmen  in  cases  where  naked 
lights  are  not  allowed  to  be  ta^en 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  (G. 
C.  Greenwell) 

Lamp  men.  Cleaners,  repairers,  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  safety 
lamps  nt  a  colliery.     (Gresley) 

Lamp  room.    Same  as  Lamp  cabin. 

Lamprophyre.  A  general  term,  now 
used  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than 
AB  originally  proposed  by  GlhnbeU 
who .  suggested  it.  Aosenbosch,  in 
the  Massigen  Qe^teine,  gave  It  it» 
present  significance.  Lamprophyres 
are  dike  rocks  of  porphyritic  tex- 
ture, whose'  predominant  phenocry  sts 
are  the  dark  silicates,  augite,  horn- 
blende, or  blotite.  They  are  prac- 
tically bosic  dikes.  The  word  means 
a  shining  rock,  and* was  first  applied 
in  1874  to  small  dikes  in  the  Flchtel- 
gebirge  that  were  rich  in  blotite. 
In  a  somewhat  modified  sense  it  lias 
recently  been  employed  by  L.  V. 
Pirsson,  as  a  single  term  for  the  basic 
'complementary  rocks*  {see  CJora- 
plementjiry  rocks),  and  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  oxyphyre,  which  applies  to 
the  acidic  couiplementary  rocks  of 
an  eruptive  area.     (Kemp) 

Lamprophyric.  In  petrology,  of  fine- 
grained granophyrlc  texture  and 
characterized  by  phenocry  sts  of  a 
dark  silicate,  such  as  blotite.  horn- 
blende, or  nuglte.     (La  Forge) 

Lamp  stations  (Eng.).  Certain  fixed 
places  in  a  mine  at  which  safety 
lamps  are  allowed  to  be  opened  and 
relighted  (Gresley).    A  lamp  room. 

Lancashire  bord-and-pillar  system.  See 
Bord-and-pillar  method. 

Lance.  In  founding,  particularly  in 
casting  bomb-shells,  an  iron  rod 
piercing  through  the  mold  and  the 
core,  for  holding  the  latter  firmly  in 
place  during  the  casting.  (Stand- 
ard) 
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(Mex.).    An    iQclinecl    stull. 
(Dwlght) 

Kaaehe  (Peru).  A  kind  of  timber 
used  in  mines.  Will  last  ^bout  15 
years.     (Halse) 

Xaad.  1.  The  exposed  part  of  the 
earth*8  surface,  as  distinguished 
from  the  submerged  part.  8.  Tlie 
rural  regions.  8.  The  plane  surface 
lH»tween  the  furrows  of  a  millstone. 

(OeDtory) 

4.  (i^'orest  of  Dean)  Rising  in  the 

direction  of  the  surface  or  outcrop- 
ping. Workings  to  the  rise  of  a 
drainage  level.     (Gresley) 

TtBMd  a^halt  An  inferior  asphalt 
containing  various  impurities  and 
lacking  cementing  qualities;  from 
places  outside  of  the  Trinidad  as- 
phalt lake.     (Power) 

buid  chain.  A  surveyor's  chain  of  100 
Ihiks. 

Kaad  compass.  A  surveyor*s  circum- 
ferentor,  or  compass. 

lAAd  dlitrict.  A  division,  of  a  State  or 
Territory,  created  by  law  in  which  Is 
located  the  land  office  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  lands  therein. 
(United  States  v.  Smith,  11  Fed. 
Rept,  p.  481) 

Laad  drainage.  The  act  or  process  of 
freeing  lan<i  from  water.   ((Century) 

Lander  (Eng.).  The  man  who  receives 
the  loaded  bucket  or  tub  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  (Grealey).  Also 
called  Banksman. 

Lander's  crook.  A  hook  or  tongs  for 
upsetting  the  bucket  of  hoisted  rock. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Land  falL  A  land  slide  or  land  slip. 
(Century) 

Land  floe.  A  field  of  land  ice.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Land  ice.  1.  Ice  formed  on  the  land. 
8.  Ice  along  the  shore  or  fast  be- 
tween headlands,  as  distinguished 
from  floe  ice.     (Standard) 

Landing.  1.  A  level  stage  for  loading 
or  unloading  a  cage  or  skip.  2.  The 
top  or  bottom  of  a  slope,  shaft,  or 
Inclined  plane.     (Steel) 

5.  A  platform  from  which  to  charge 
a  furnace.    (Standard) 

Landing  box  (Scot).  The  box  into 
which  a  pump  delivers  water.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Laadlags  (So.  Wales).  Ckml  sent  to 
the  surface ;  the  output    (Gresley) 


Landing  shaft  (So.  Wales).  A  shaft 
through  which  coal  is  raised.  ( Grea- 
ley) 

Land  pebblei.  A  Florida  term  for  cer- 
tain phosphatic  pebbles,  as  distin- 
guished from  river-pebble  phos- 
phates.    (Power) 

Land  pitch.  Asphalt  from  the  deposit 
in  Trinidad  lying  between  the  Pitch 
Lake  and  the  sea  coast.    (Bacon) 

Land  plaiter.  Any  earthy  or  rock  gyi>- 
sum  ground  fine  and  used  as  a  fer- 
tiliser.    (Standard)    ^ 

Land  rock.  Bee  Phosphate  rock;  also 
called  Land  pebblea 

Landry  box  (Newc).  A  box  at  the 
top  of  a  set  of  pumps  into  which 
the  water  is  delivered  (Raymond). 
See  Launder. 

Land-iale  (Eng.).  Coal  loaded  into 
carts  or  wagons  at  the  mine  for 
local  consumption.  Also  called  Ciart 
trade.     (Gresley) 

Land-iale  colliery  (No.  of  Eng.).  A 
colliery  situated  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict, being  unconnected  with  rail, 
canal,  or  sea,  and  generally  work- 
ing thin  or  inferior  seams.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Landscape  marble.  An  argfllaceons 
limestone  presenting  when  polished 
representations  df  trees,  rivers,  and  * 
fortifications,  caused  by  the  infiltra- 
tions of  oxide  of  iron.  Also  known 
as  Forest,  River,  or  Fortification 
marble,  according  to  its  markings. 
(Power) 

Land  icnlptnre.  The  carving  out  of 
the  superficial  features  of  the  earth's 
surface  by  natural  causes,  as  shore- 
waves,  glaciers,  and  wind,  and 
chiefiy  by  rain  and  running  water. 
Calle<l  also  Earth  sculpture.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Landihut  (Prov.  Eng.).  A  landslide, 
or  a  laudfiood.     (Standard) 

Landslip.  A  portion  of  a  hillside  or 
sloping  mass  which  becomes  loosened 
or  detached,  and  slips  down.  (Old- 
ham)    A  landslide. 

Landslip  terrace.  A  short,  rough-sur- 
faced terrace  resulting  from  the  slip 
of  a  segment  of  a  hill.     (Standard) 

Land  surveying.  The  locating  of 
the  boundaries,  area,  characteristics, 
etc.,  of  tracts  of  land     (Standard) 

Land  weight  (Lane).  The  pressure 
exerted  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
cover  or  overburden.    (Gresley) 
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Luw  mUL  A  low-fpeed  edge-ioller 
mill  for  fine  cmshlng  and  amalga- 
mating gold  ore  crushed  by  rolls 
and  stamps.  Similar  to  the  Ohilean 
milL 

laag  lay  rope.  A  rope  In  which  the 
wires  in  each  strand  are  twisted  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  strands 
In  the  rope.     (0.  M.  P.) ' 

Langra  (BoL).  A  bunch  or  shoot  of 
fich  tin  ore.     (Halse) 

lAngaedoe  marble.  A  brilliant  red  or 
scarlet  marble  blotched  with  white; 
from  the  Montague  Noire,  in  the 
French  Pyrenees.     (Merrill) 

laateriL  In  fptmding,  a  core-barrel, 
comparatively  abort  for  its  diameter. 
(Standard) 

Laathanlte.  A  mineral,  Laa((X)s)t-f 
9H«0,  occurring  in  thin  tabular  crys- 
tals; also  granular,  earthy.  O>lor 
grayish  white,  pink,  y^lowlsh. 
(Dana) 

XaBthanaan.  A  rare  element  allied  to 
aluminum.  '  Lead-gray  and  easily 
oxidizable.  Symbol,  La;  atomic 
weight,  139.0;  specific  gravity,  6.15. 
(Webster) 

liuiyoa  thield.  An  iron  curtain,  stiflT- 
ened  by  ribs  of  angle  iron,  sus- 
pended from  trolley  wheels  running 
on  a  rail  parallel'  with  and  in  front 
of  a  zinc  furnace.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  protect  the  worker  from  the 
furnace  heat.     (Ingalls,  p.  407) 

Lap.  One  coil  of  rope  upon  a  drum 
or  pulley.     (Gresley) 

Laps  (Braz.).  Footwall  (Halse). 
Also  a  cut  driven  into  the  footwall. 

Lapidariit.  A  connoisseur  of  gems  and 
precious  stone,  and  the  art  of  cut- 
ting and  mounting  them.    (Webster) 

Ziapidary.  An  artificer  who  cuts, 
polishes,  and  engraves  precious 
stones  and  gems.     (Webster) 

lApilU.  Volcanic  dust  and  small  eject- 
ments, the  results  of  explosive  erup- 
tions.    (Kemp) 

Lapilliform.  Having  the  form  of  small 
stones.     (Standard) 

Lapii-lasuU.  A  translucent,  rich  ber- 
lin-blue,  azure-blue,  violet-blue,  or 
greenish-blue  stone  used  for  orna- 
ment. It  .is  a  mixture  of  lazurite, 
hattynite,  and  other  blue  minerala 
(U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Xapis-lanLli  ware.  A  variety  of  Wedg- 
wood ware.    See  aUo  P^ble  ware. 


Lapli  oUaris.  Soapatcmeb  or  tali^  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  magiMfltiiB. 
(Oentory) 

L&pls  (Sp.).  1.  Blad;  lead,  plvaaBkmwoi, 
a*  Black  chalk;  L.  enemmado,  rad 
chalk, '  red  ocher.  t.  A  hteek  lefd 
pendL    (Halae) 

Laplzar  (Sp.).  A  plumbago  (grailhlte) 
mine  or  quarry.     (EUilse) 


Lappior  (<}onL).   A  miner  who 
refuse  oiie.    (Min.  Jour.) 


Lapweld«  To  weld  by  overlapptog  the 
joints  (Standard),  as  to  lagnoeUi 
iron  pipe. 

Laquei  (Peru).  Water  in  a  vein,  as  in 
vugs,  or  druses.    (Halse) 

Laramie  group.  A  formation  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  Tertiary. 
(Standard) 

Lardite.    AgalmatoUte.     (Webster) 

Lard  stone.  A  kind  of'soff  stone  found 
in  China.  See  A^^dmatolite.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Large  (Bng.).  The  largest  lumps  of 
coal  sent  to  the  surface,  or  all  coal 
which  is  hand-picked  or  does  not 
pass  over  screens;  also  the  largest 
coal  which  passes  over  screens. 
(Oresley) 

Larget.  A  piece  of  iron  cut  from  a 
bar  and  ready  to  be'  heated  and 
rolled  into  a  sheet:  about  14  pounda 
(Standard) 

Larguero  (Mex.).  Cap  or  side  piece  in 
shaft  timbering.     (Dwlght) 

Larry;  Lorry.  1.'  A  car  to  which  an 
endless  rope  is'attached,  fixed  at  the 
inside  end  of  the  road,  forming  part 
of  the  appliance  for  taking  up  slack 
rope.  See  Barney.  8.  A  car  with  a 
hopper  bottom  and  adjustable  chutes 
for  feeding  coke  ovena    (Steel) 

Lashing.  Any  of  a  number  of  planks 
nailed  Inside  of  several  frames  or 
sets  in  a  shaft  to  keep  them  to- 
gether; also  called  Listing.  (Web- 
ster) 

Laiiottite.  Same  as  Wavellite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Lask;  Lasqae.  A  thin,  fiat  diamond 
with  a  simple  facet  at  the  side. 
Called  also  Portrait  stone.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Laiseaite.  Wadsworth's  name  for  un- 
altered, glassy  trachytes.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Lassen*s  Pdak,  CaL 
(Kemp) 
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Uft  (No.  of  Eng.).  The  last  rib 
or  jud  to  come  off  a  pillar.  (Gres- 
ley) 

of  the  .air.  1.  (Ark.)  That  part 
of  the  air  current  which  has  passed 
throt^  all  the  workings  of  the  mine 
or  split;  the  outtake  air.  8.  (Ark.) 
The  working -place  of  a  mine  or  split 
nearest  the  onttake  of  the  air,  or 
which  receives  the  last  of  the  air 
carrent     (Steel) 

Xftteh.  1.  (Bng.)  To  make  an  nnder- 
gronnd  survey  with  a  dial  and 
^ain ;  or  to  mark  out  upon  the  sur- 
face with  the  same  instruments,  the 
position  of  the  workings  underneath. 
(Gresley) 

8.  (Scot)     A    miry    place.     (On- 
tury) 

Xfttohet.  1.  A  synonym  for  Switch. 
Applied  to  the  split  rail  and  hinged 
switches.  ( McNeil ) 
8.  Hinged  switch-points,  or  short 
pieces  of  rail  that  form  rail  cross- 
ings. (Junction  Min.  Ck).  t.  Ench, 
111  nihiois  App.,  p.  848,  1903) 

Katehlngs  (Bug.).  Diallings  or  sur- 
veys made  at  a  mine  (Gresley). 
See  aUo  Latch,  L 

Latest  heat.  The  thermal  equivalent 
of  the  energy  expended  in  melting 
a  unit  mass  of  a  solid  or  vaporizing 
a  unit  mass  of  a  liquid;  or  con- 
versely, the  thermal  equivalent  of 
energy  set  free  in  the  process  of 
'solidification  or  liquefaction.  (Web- 
ster) 

Lateral.    1.  Belonging  to  the  sides,  or 
to  one  side.     (Roy.  (Dom.) 
8.  A  horicontal  mine  working. 

Lateral  eleavage.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  lateral  planes.     (Webster) 

Lateral  crater.    See  Adventlve- crater. 

Lateral  moraine.  A  ridge  of  superficial 
debris  collected  from  higher  cliffy, 
on  a  lateral  margin  of  a  valley 
glacier  (Standard).  See  al4o  Mo- 
raine. 

Lateral  seoretioB.  The  theory  that  the 
contents  of  a  vein  or  lode  are  de- 
rived from  the  adjacent  wall  rock. 
(Ore  Dep.,  p.  40) 

Lateral  itreii.  A'  stress  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  strain  which  produces  it. 
(Century) 

Laterite.  A  name  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  for  brick  earth,  and  ap- 
plied many  years  ago  to  the  red, 
residual  soils,  or  surface  products, 
that  have  originated  in  titu  from 
the  atmospheric  weathering  of  rocks. 


They  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  tropics.  Though  first  applied  to 
altered,  basaltic  rocks  in  India, 
laterite  has  had  in  later  years  a  gen- 
eral application  without  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  original  rock. 
Compare  Saprollte.     (Kemp) 

Lath.  A  board  or  plapk  sharpened  at 
one  end,  like  sheet  piling,  used  In 
roofing  levels  or  in  protecting  the 
sides  of  a  shaft  through  a  stratum  of 
unstable  earth  ( Webster ) .    See  SpilL 

L|th  door-iet.  A  weak  lath  frame  sur* 
rounding  a  main  doorfranie,  the 
dpace  between  being  for  the  inser- 
tion of  spills.     (Raymond) 

Lathel  or  Laith!  (Mid.).  >  "Lower  the 
cage !"  or,  "  Lower  more  rope  I** 
(Gresley) 

Lath  frame,  or  crib.  A  weak  lath 
frame,  surrounding  a  main  crib,  the 
space  between  being  for  the  inser- 
tion of  pilea     (Raymond) 

• 

Lathi  (Com.).  The  boards x>r  lagging 
put  behind  a  frame  of  timber.'  (Ray- 
mond) 

Latite.  ^  name  suggested  by  F.  I^ 
Ransome,  for  the  rocks  that  are  be- 
tween the  trachytes  and  andesitea. 
Latite  is  meant  to  be  a  broad  family 
name  and  to  include  the  effusive 
representatives  of  the  plutonic  mon- 
zonites.  Plagloclase  and  orthoclase 
are  both  present  in  aboat  equal 
amounts;  augite,  hornblende,  biotite, 
'and  olivine  vary  in  relative  amount8» 
The  textures  may  be  glassy,  felsltic,. 
or  porphyritic.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  ItaHan^  province  of  Latium 
but  was  finggesled  by  studies  on 
Table  Mtn.,|[uolumne  Co.,  Cal.  Cam^ 
pare  Trachy^olerlte.  Ciminite,  Vul* 
sinite,  Monzonite.    (Kemp) 

Latitud  (Sp.).'  1.  The  distance  from 
the  Equator.  8.  Breadth,  width,  or 
total  extension.    (Halse) 

Latitude.  1.  Distance  on  the  earthly 
surface  from  the  equator,  measured 
in  degrees  of  the  meridian.  8.  Id 
surveying,  the  distance  between  tw(^^ 
lines  drawn  east  and  west  through 
the  extremities  of  a  course ;  northing^ 
or  southing.     (Standard) 

Lat6n  (Mex.).  Brass;  L.  blanoo,  (3er> 
man  silver ;  L,  en  hojaM,  sheet  braaa. 
(Halse) 

Latrlaei.  Water-closets  either  ilzed 
or  of  a  portable  nature.  The  latter 
are  often  maintained  underground 
for  use  of  miners. 

Latrobite.  A  pink  anorthite  from  Lab- 
rador.    (Standard) 
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Xattea*  Metal  In  thin  fdieets,  espe- 
cially (and  originally)  brass,  which 
In  this  form  Is  called  also  Latten- 
brass.  (Standard) 

Latten  brait.     A   metallic  oompoond 
'Into  which  scrap-brass  and  other  in- 
gredients enter,  and  which  is  rolled 
in  thin  plate&     (Century) 

lAubaaite.    A  hydrons  calcium  alumi- 
num    silicate,      OasAlsSUOi.+6H«0. 
Resembles,  stllblte.      A   snow-white 
-  mineral.     (Dana.) 

XAagldng  gas.  Nitrous  oxide,  NtO :  so 
called  as  when  Inhaled  it  usually 
produces  exhilaration,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  insensibility.    (Century) 

XiaanioBtite;  Leoahardite;  Caporeianite. 
A  hydrous  calcium  aluminum  slll- 
eate,  4HaO.CaO.Al«Og.4SiOa.    (Dana) 

LanA.  In  ceramics^  a  fine,  silken  sieve 
through  which  clay  is  passed. 
(Standard) 

Launder.  A  trough,  channel,  or  guttei^, 
by  which  water  is  conveyed;  spe- 
cifically in  mining,  a  chute  or  troufl^ 
for  conveying  powdered  ore,  or  for 
carrying  water  to  or  from  the  crush* 
Ing  apparatua    (Standard) 

lAundry  box.  The  box  at  the  surface 
receiving  the  water  pumped  up  from 
below.    (Ihlseng) 

ZiaardaUte.  A  coasely  crystalline  va- 
riety of  nephelite-^yenite,  that  Is  ab- 
normal in  having  for  Its  feldspar 
natron-orthodase,  rarely  natron-nfl- 
croline,  instead  of  the  normal  potash 
orthoclase.  The  dark  silicates  are 
biotite,  diaUage  and  olivine.    ( Kemp ) 

Laurentiaa.  According  to  the  IT.  S. 
(Geological  Survey,  the  younger  of 
the  two  series  of  rocks  comprised  in 
the  Archean  system,  con&istlng  of 
Igneous  rocks  which  in  general 
uoMlerlie,  •  but  are  intruded  into  and 
therefore  younger  than  the  rocks  of 
the  Keewatln  series.  Also  the  'cor- 
responding geologic  epoch.  (La 
Porge) 

Xanrvikite.  A  variety  of  augite- 
^yenite  that  contains  natron-ortho- 
dase as  its  chief  feldspar  and  most 
abundant  mineral.  The  other  cmn- 
ponents  are  rare  plagioclase*  pyrox- 
ene,'biotite,  barkeviklte  or  aifved- 
sonite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  Be- 
sides microscopic  accessories,  nephe- 
Ute  is  occasionally  present.  Compare 
Pulaskite.    (Kemp) 

Xaira.  A  general  name  for  the  molten 
outpourings  of  volcanoes.  (Kemp) 
Fluid  rock  as  that  which  iasues 
from  a  volcano  or  a  llsaure  in  the 


earth's  surface;  also  the  same  ma- 
terial solidified  by  cooling.  It  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  molten 
rock,  but  more  exactly  it  is  min- 
eral matter  dissolved  in  mineral 
matter,  the  solution  taking  place  at 
hi^  temperatures  only.    (Webster) 

LaTa  ooae.  A  volcanic  cone  composed 
wholly  of  lava.     (Daly,  p.  135) 

Lavadero  ( Mex. ) .  1.  Literally,  a  wash- 
ing place.  A  tank  with  stirring  ar- 
rangement, to  loosen  the  argentif- 
erous mud  from  the  patio^  and  dilute 
it  with  water,  so  that  the  silv^ 
amalgam  may  have  a  chance  to 
settle.  An  agitator.  8.  Placer  de- 
-  posit.  (Dwight) 
S.  The  act  of  washing  or  dresfdng 
ores.  L.  de  oro,  a  gold-washes.;  an 
alluvial  gold-washing.     (Halae) 

Lavador  (Mex.).  1.  A  rod,  used  in 
drilling,  to  keep  a  wet  hole  clean. 
The  rod  is  made  by  striking  the  end 
of  a  long  fibrous  stick  against  a 
harder  substance  until  it  la  flat  and 
soft  '  (Dwight) 

%  A  man  employed  in  cleanaing 
amalgam;  an  ore-washer.     (Halae) 

lAva  flow;  Lava  stream.  A  stream  of 
lava,  whether  flowing  or  congealed. 
(Webster) 

Lava  aiUstoae.  A  hard,  coarse,  ba- 
saltic millstone  from  the  nei^^ibor- 
hood  of  the  Rhine.    (Webster) 

• 

Lava  pit  A  crater  that  is  visibly 
floored  with  massive  lava,  either 
liquid  or  solid.     (Daly,  p.  141) 

Lavar.  1.  (Sp.)  To  wash  ores,  etc 
8.  (Coloro.)  To  collect  and  work 
the  whole  product  of  an  alluvial 
mine,    (^al8e) 

Lava  itreak.  A  dike  of  lava  intersect- 
Ing  other  roclcs.     (Standard) 

I^vatio.  €k>nslsting  of  or  resembling 
lava.     (Standard) 

Lavatorio;  Lave  (Mex.).  In  the  patio 
process,  washing  the  iorta.    (Halse) 

Lavatory.  A  place  where  gold  is  ob- 
tained by  washing.    (Standard) 

Lava  ware.  Various  coarse  articles 
and  utensils  made  from  iron  slag; 
resembling  lava  in  appearance^ 
(Standard) 

Lave  (Scot).  To  raise  water  out  of  a 
hole  with  a  shovel  or  the  handsi 
(Barrowman) 

Lavlo.    Same  as  lavatic 

Lavoar  (Fr.).  A  vmt  for  waddaff 
ore  (Davies).    See  Buddla 
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(Brazil).      A    small    alluvial 
vrashing.     (Lock) 

XaTTovite.  A  pyroxene,  colored  green 
by  vanadium.     (Standard) 

Xawn.    Same  as  Laun. 

Xaw  of  srravitation.  The  law,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
every  body  attracts  every  other  body 
with  a  force  that  varies  directly  as 
the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  two 
bodies  under  consideration  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them.     (Standard) 

Law  of  mass  action.  The  law  that  the 
chemical  action  of  a  reacting  sub- 
stance is  proportional  at  any  mo- 
ment to  Its  active  mass.     (Webster) 

JstLW  of  laperposition.  The  law  that 
underlying  strata  must  be  older  than 
overlsing  strata  where  there  has 
been  neither  inversion  nor  over- 
thrust.  Upon  this  law  all  geological 
chronology  is  based.     (Standard) 

Lftxlte.  Wadsworth*s  name  for  the 
fragmental  or  mechanical  roclu, 
especially  when  unconsolidated. 
(Kemp) 

1.  The  direction,  or  length,  of 
twist  of  the  wires  and  strands  in  a 
rope.     (C.  M.  P.) 

S.  (Prov.  Eng.)  A  standard  of  fine- 
ness for  metals.  8.  To  close  or  with- 
draw from  work:  said  of  collieries. 
(Standard) 

4.  A  share  of  profit;  specifically.  In 
whaling  and  sealing,  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  profits  of  a  voyage 
which  each  officer  or  member  of  the 
crew  receives  (CJentury).  This  term 
has  been  introduced  into  Alaska 
placer  mining  where  it  means  a 
lease  worked  on  shares  or  royalty. 
As  a  lay  on  No.  5  Glacier  creek. 

-by  (Joplln,  Mo.).  An  under- 
ground siding  at  or  near  a  shaft  for 
storing  empty  mine  cars. 


day  (Scot).    See  Lie  time. 

layer.    A    bed   or   stratum    of   rock. 
(Buckley) 

Layered  (No.  of  Eng.).  Choked  up 
with  sediment  or  mud.     (Gresley) 

layme  (Scot).  Elarthenware ;  lame. 
(Standard) 

lay  operations  (Alaska).  Mining  on 
a  lease  or  "lay"  on  an  alluvial  claim, 
for  which  the  operator  pays  the 
owner  a  royalty  up  to  50  per  cent 
on  the  gross  output  Compare 
Lay,  4. 


Lay  operator  (Alaska).  A  miner  who 
takes  a  lease  or  "lay*'  on  an  alluvial 
claim. 

Lay  out  (No.  of  Eng.).  To  set  out  or 
put  on  one  side,  trams  of  coal,  etc., 
that  have  been  improperly  filled. 
(Oresley) 

Lazada  (Sp.).  A  slip  knot  A  running 
noose.     (Halse) 

Lasadorei;  Enlazadorei  (Mez.).  Men 
formerly  employed  In  recruiting  In- 
dians for  work  in  the  mines,  by  the 
process  of  lassoing  them.    (D wight) 

Lazo  (Sp.).  1.  A  bow;  a  slip  knot 
2.  Lasso;  a  light  cord  of  fiber. 
(Halse) 

Lazuli.    Same  as  Lapis  lazuli. 

Lazulite.  A  hydrous,  aluminum  phos- 
phate, with  varying  proportions  of 
Iron  and  magnesium,  (FeMg)- 
O.A]sQi.PiO..HsO.  The  mineral  is 
azure  blue,  usually  in  pyramidal 
crystals;  also  massive.  Used  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Laznlitio.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  characteristics  of  lazulite;  ap- 
plied to  rocks.     (Standard) 

Lazorfeldipar.  A  blue  variety  of  or- 
thoclase,  found  in  Siberia.  (Ches- 
ter) 

Lazurlte.  A  sodium  aluminum  silicate 
mineral  containing  sulphur,  Na4(Na- 
S»Al)Als(SiO«).,  a  constituent  of 
lapis  lazuli.     (Webster) 

Lazybaek   (So.  Staff.).     The  place  at 
the  surface  where  coal  is  stacked  for 
•sale.     (Raymond) 

Lazy  balk  (Eng.).    A  timber  placed  at 
.    the  top  of  a  hopper,  against  which 
the  top  of  the  car  strikes  in  dump- 
ing, to  prevei|t  the  car  from  falling 
into  the  hopper.     (G.  G.  Green  well) 

Lazy  kiln  (Scot).  A  limekiln  in 
which  the  whole  contents  are  cal- 
cined and  afterwards  removed  be- 
fore refilling.     (Barrowman) 

Leaoh.  To  wash  or  drain  by  percola« 
tion.  To  dissolve  minerals  or  metals 
out  of  the  ore,  as  by  the  use  of  cyan- 
ide or  chlorine  solutions,  acids,  or 
water. 

Leach  hole.  A  crevice  created  in  land 
or  rock  by  the  action  of  leaching  or 
constant  filtration;  a  hole  or  outlet 
formed  in  land  by  the  process  of 
percolation  (Standard).  Also  called 
Sink, 'or  Sink  hole; 
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leMhinff.  The  process  of  aeparatliig 
metlil  from  salts  by  treatment  with 
a  solvent  (Skinner).  See  Lixivia- 
tion. 

lead  (pronounced  (eetf).  1.  €k>mmonly 
used  as  a  synonym  for  ledge  or  lode. 
Many  mining  location  notices  de- 
scribe the  locator's  claim  as  extend- 
Ing  a  certain  number  of  feet  along 
and  so  many  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
*'lode,  lead,  vein  or  ledge.*'  Thus 
Lead,  S.  Dak.,  was  so  named  because 
of  the  Homestake  'Mead.'*  Blind 
lead:  A  lead  or  vein  that  does  not 
outcrop  or  show  at  the  surface. 
Used  especially  at  Virginia  Gity,Nev. 
Compare  Lode.  8.  Properly,  placer 
gravels.  Blue  lead:  A  Tertiary  river 
channel  at  Placerville,  (3al.  80 
called  because  of  the  bluish-gray 
color  of  the  gravels.  Deep  lead: 
Gold-bearing  gravels  deeply  covered 
with  debris  or  lava ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  those  of  Victoria,  Australia. 
(Frank  S.  Hess).  £ree  also  Lode. 
S.  (Penn.)  A  portion  of  a  haulage 
system  covered  by  a  mule  or  by  a 
locomotive  of  a  maximum  distance 
of,  say,  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  4. 
(Bng.)  To  haul  or  draw  coal,  etc., 
either  by  animal  or  engine  power. 
(Qresley) 

Lead.  1.  A  metallic  element,  heavy, 
pliable,  and  inelastic,  having  a 
bright,  bluish  color,  but  easily  tar- 
nished to  a  dull  gray.  Symbol,  Pb; 
atomic  weight,  207.20;  specific  grav- 
ity, 11.4.  (Webster) 
8.  In  ceramics,  to  glase  with  pow- 
dered metallic  lead  ore.  (Standard) 
S.  The  amount  a  steam  valve  Is  open 
when  a  reciprocating  engine  Is  on 
dead  center.  * 

leadage.  The  distance  coal  must  be 
hauled  from  the  mine  to  its  place  of 
shipment     ( Standard ) 

lead  ash.  The  slag  of  lead.  (Stand- 
ard) 

lead  bath.  A  furnace  In  which  gold  or 
silver  ores  are  smelted  with  lead. 
(Standard) 

lead  e<flle.  A  violent  foim  of  intes- 
tinal colic,  associated  with  obstinate 
constipation,  produced  by  chronic 
lead  poisoning.  Painter's  colic 
(Webster) 

Lead  eneephalopathy.  The  medical 
term  for  lead  poisoning. 

Leader.  1.  A  cast-  or  wrougfat-lron 
ring  or  shoe,  bolted  to  the  bottom 
(often  around  the  outside)  of  a 
brick  cylinder,  a  wooden  drum,  or 
awrought-iron  cylinder  when  used 


tor  sinking  through  quidnand  or 
gravel  8.  (Som.)  The  sUp  of  a 
fault  S.  Any  particular  or  cod^ 
stant  bed  or  band  of  coal,  ironstone^ 
etc.  In  connection  with  certain  work- 
able beds,  serving  as  a  datum  lln* 
in  a  mine.  4.  (No.  of  Bng.)  A  badk 
-  or  fissure  In  a.coal  seam.    (Oresley) 

5.  (Scot.)  One  who  conducts  the 
putting  down  of  a  borehole.  (Bar- 
rowman )    ' 

6.  (0>m.)  A  small  vdn  leading 
to  a  larger  one.     (Raymond) 

Leader  of  the  lode  (Bug.).  Be9 
Leader,  6. 

Lead  fume.  The  fume  escaping  from 
lead  furnaces,  and  containing  both 
volatilised  and  mechanically  sus- 
pended metalliferous  compounds. 
(Raymond) 

Lead  glaaoe.  Same  as  Ckdenlte;  lead 
sulphide. 

Lead  glass.    Bee  Lead,  2. 

LeadhllUte.  A  monocllnlc  mineral  of  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  color  consist 
Ing  of  a  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lead,  perhaps  4PbO.SOk.2CXKHdO. 
(Dana) 

Leading  (Aust,).  The  unprofitable 
gravel     above     gold-bearing     aasd. 

(Skinner) 

Leading  band  (York.).  A  heading 
about  18  yards  wide  driven  to  the 
irlse  and  between  a  pair  ei  bord- 
gates.    (Gresley) 

Leading  bank  (York.).  A  breadth  of 
about  18  yards  of  coal  taken  out  to 
the  rise  between  pairs  of  bordgate^ 

Leading  frames  (£3ng.).  In  tumiA 
work,  frames  formed  to  the  contour 
of  the  invert  and  the  walls,  to  guide 
the  bricklayers.    (Slmms) 

Leading  lengths.    See  Lengths. 

Leading  man.    See  First  man. 

Leading  plaoe  (Scot).  A  woridng 
place  in  advance  of  the  others,  sodE 
as  a  heading  or  a  leveL  (Barrow- 
man) 

Leadings  (1)  (Deib.).  Small  spany 
veins  In  the  rock  (Mln.  Jour.)« 
Same  as  Leader,  8. 

Leading  winning  (Aust).  A  heading 
In  advance  of  the  ordinary  horde 
(Power).    A  leading  bank. 

Leading  wire.  A  cotton-covered  cop- 
per wire,  usually  No.  14  gauge,  used 
for  connecting  the  two  free  ends  of 
the  circuit  of  the  electric  blasting 
caps,  In  the  blast  to  the. blasting 
machine.     (Du  Pont) 
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Lead  lap.  1.  A  gem-cutteV's  lap  of 
lead,  copper,  or  iron ;  also,  the  entire 
machine.  ( Standard ) 
2.  In  mechanics,  a  lap  .  of  lend 
charged  with  emery  and  oil.  (Web- 
ster) 

Lead  luster.  Lead  oxide,  used  as  a 
glaze  for  ceramic  ware.    (Standard) 

Lead  mareasite.  A  variety  of  sphaler- 
ite, called  by  miners  Blende,  Mock 
lead,  or  Mock  ore. 

Lead  mill.  A  leaden  disk  charged  with 
emery  for  grinding  gems.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Lead  ocher.  Massicot  or  lead  mon- 
oxide, PbO.  Massive,  scaly,  or 
earthy.  CJolor  yellow,  reddish. 
(Dana) 

Lead  paliy.  Paralysis  due  to  lead 
poisoning.     (Webster) 

Lead  paralysis.  Paralysis  resulting 
ftt>m  lead  poisoning.    (Standard) 

Lead  poisoning.  A  morbid  condition 
produced  by  the  cumulative  Intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system. 
(Standard) 

• 

Lead  reeve  (Eng.).  An  officer  before 
whom  aggrieved  miners  lodge  their 
complaints  (Standard).  .A  mine 
foreman. 

Lead  spar.  1.  (Com.)  Angleslte. 
(Raymond) 

2.  Ceruslte  (Standard).  The  term 
"spar"  Is  common  among  miners, 
and  applies  to  any  of  the  metallic 
minerals  which  are  cleavable  and 
lustroua 

Lead  tree.  A  crystalline  deposit  of 
metallic  lead  on  zinc  that  has  been 
placed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.     (Standard) 

Lead  vitriol.  Same  as  Anglesite. 
(Standard) 

Lead  works.  A  place  where  lead  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore.    (Century) 

Leaf.  A  very  thin  sheet  or  plate  of 
metal,  as  gold.     (Standard) 

Lean.    Applied  to  poor  ores,  or  those 
containing   a    lower   proportion    of 
metal  than  is  usually  worked.    (Roy. 
•Com.) 

Leap  (Eng.).  A  dislocation  of  strata 
by  faulting.  See  Down-leap  and 
Up-leap.    (Qresley) 

Leap  ore.  Tin  ore  of  the  poorest  qual- 
l^,     (Standard) 

Learlet  (Eng.).  Empty  places;  old 
workings.    (Bainbridge) 


Lease.  1.  A  contract  for  the  posses- 
sion and  profits  of  lands  for  a  deter- 
minate period,  in  consideration  of  a 
recompense  of  rent.  S.  The  instru- 
ment by  which  such  grant  is  m(\de. 

8.  A  piece  of  land  leased  for  min- 
ing purposes. 

Leaser.  A  Western  colloquialism  mean- 
ing lessee. 

lea  stone  (Lauc).  Laminated  sand- 
stone.    (Gresley) 

leat  (Corn.).  A  watercourse.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Leath  (Derb.).  The  soft  part  of  a 
vein.     (Raymond) 

Leather  bed  (Mid.).  A  tough  leather- 
like clayey  substance  in  a  fault  slip, 
composed  of  the  crushed  and  frac- 
tured ends  of  the  coal  measures. 
(Gresley) 

Leather  jacket  (Aust).  A  Ballarat 
name  for  clay  occurring  in  cross- 
coursea  '  (Power) 

Leather  lap.  A  disk  covered  with 
leather  for  polishing  gema  (Stand- 
ard) 

Leathefstone.  A  synonym  for  Moun- 
tain leather.     (Chester) 

Leaving  (Com.).  The  mineral  left 
after. the  good  ore  has  been  removed 
(Raymond).    Tailings. 

Le  Blaae  process.  A  process  in  which* 
in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  car- 
bonate (soda-ash),  the  sodium  sul- 
phate, called  ialt  cake  (made  by 
heating  salt  with  sulphuric 'acid),  is 
reduced  to  sodium  sulphide  by  heat- 
ing with  charcoal  and  limestone, 
which  then  yields  the  impure  sodium 
carbonate  called  blackbaU  or  black- 
aih,     (Standard) 

Leeho  (Sp.).    1.  A  bed ;  bed  of  a  river. 

9.  A  thin  layer  or  stratum.  S.  A 
smelting  mixture  as  distinguished 
from  fuel.     (Halse) 

leohoso  (Mex.).  MiHcy;  a  variety  of 
opal.     (D  wight) 

Leek.  A  thick,  stony  clay.  Called 
also  Lack  or  Leek  clay.    (Standard) 

Leokstone.  A  granular  variety  of  trap 
found  in  Scotland ;  used  for  the  bot> 
toms  of  ovena     (Standard) 

Led  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  spare  tub,  or 
one  that  is  being  loaded  while  an- 
other is  being* emptied.  '(Gresley) 

lederite.  A  brown  variety  ot  titanitt. 
(Standard) 
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ledge.  1.  In  mining,  ledge  Is  a  com- 
mon name  In' the  OordlUeran  region 
for  the  lode  or  for  any  outcrop  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  a  mineral  de- 
pdiBlt  or  vein.  It  Is  frequently  used 
to  designate  a  quartz  vein  (Cen- 
tury). A  lode;  a  limited  mass 
of  rock  bearing  valuable  mineral 
(Webster).  See  also  Vein. 
9.  The  term  ledge  is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied to  several  beds  of  rock  occur- 
ring in  a  quarry.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
single  bed.     (Buckley) 

Ledger  (BSfag.).  Applied  to  the  lower 
side  of  a  vein.     (Bainbridge) 

leage  rock.  The  true  bedrock;  dis- 
tinguished from  bowlders  or  rock 
that  has  been  moved.    (Standard) 

Ledger  wall.    Same  as  Footwall. 

LeeUte.  A  0esh-red  variety  of  ortho- 
clase.     (Standard) 

lee  proceii.  A  process  for  shaping 
any  of  the  softer  metals  or  alloys, 
by  simply  squeezing  it  cold  through 
or  into  a  suitably  shaped  hole. 
Galled  also  Extrusion  or  Squirting 
process.     (Webster) 

Leer.  A  small  furnace  for  annealing 
flint  glass.     (Ure) 

Leering.  In  glass  making,  the  process 
of  treating  in  the  annealing  oven  or 
leer.     (Standard) 

Lee  lide.  In  geology,  that  side  of  gla- 
ciated rocks  that  looks  away  from 
the  quarter  whence  the  ice  moves, 
or  moved,  as  indicated  by  rough  and 
weathered  surfaces:  opposed  to 
Shock  side  or  Stoss  side.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Leet.  A  stack  of  peat,  properly  24  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high. 
(Standard) 

Leg.  1.  A  prop  of  timber  supporting 
the  end  of  a  stull,  or  cap  of  a  set 
of  timber.  (Raymond) 
9.  (Eng.)  A  stone  that  has  to  be 
wedged  out  from  beneath  a  larger 
one.     (Gresley) 

Legal  geology.    See  Geology. 

Legda  (Sp.).  A  small  scraping  shovel 
or  scraper  used  underground. 
(Halse) 

Leg  piece.  The  upright  timber  that 
supports  the  cap  piece  in  a  mine. 
(0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 


Legs.  1.  (Aust)  The  two  sides  or 
wings  of  a  saddle  reef  or  anticline. 
(Power) 

S.  The  wires  attached  to  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  an  electric  blasting 
cap.     (Du  Pont) 

8.  The  uprights  of  a  s^  t)f  mine 
timbers.    See  <Uso  Leg  piece. 

Legua  (Mex.).  League;  equal  to  2.004 
English  miles  or  4.19  kilometers. 
One  square  league  Is  called  sitio  de 
ganado  mayors  and  is  equal  to 
4388.1123  acres.     (Dwight) 

Lehm.    Same  as  Loess.     (Standard) 

Lelp  (Scot.).    See  Llpe. 

Leito  (Port.),  Leoho  (Sp.).  Bed  of  a 
river. .  (Halse) 

Lininian  earth.  A  variety  of  clay  or 
aluminous  earth,  so  called  from  the 
Island  of  Lemnos  in  the  ^gean  Sea. 
(Page) 

Lemnian  reddle  (Eng.).  An  ocher  of 
a  deep-red  color,  occurring  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Lemnian  earth, 
and  used  as  a  pigment.     (Page) 

LeHa  (Mex.).    Fuel  wood..  (Dwight) 

Leiiador;  Leftero  (Mex.).  Cutter,  car- 
rier, or  supplier  of  fuel  wood. 
(Ihvight) 

Leacheon  (Eng.).  A  shelf  of  thin  rock 
in  a  mine  shaft.     (Bainbridge) 

Lengthening  rod.  A  screwed  exten- 
sion rod  for  prolonging  a  well-boring 
auger  or  bit     (Standard) 

Length  of  thot.  The  depth  of  the  hole 
in  which  the  powder  is  placed,  or 
the  size  of  the  block  of  coal  to  be 
loosened  by  a  single  blast  measured 
parallel  with  the  hole.     (Steel) 

Lengthi  (Eng.).  In  tunnel  construc- 
tion the  successive  sections  in  which 
a  tunnel  is  executed.  Shaft  lengths 
are  directly  under  the  working 
shaft ;  Side  lengths  are  on  each  side 
of  the  shaft  length ;  Leading  lengths 
are  prolongations  of  the  tunnel  from 
the  side  lengths ;  Junction  lengths, 
which  complete  the  portion  of  the 
tunnel  extending  between  two  shafts, 
or  between  a  shaft  and  an  entrance. 
(Slmms) 

Lengua  (Oolom.).  That  x>ortion  of 
gold  which  forms  in  the  !)hape  of  m 
tongue  when  panning.     (Halse) 

Lengftebney  (Sp.  Am.).  A  tongue- 
shaped  rock.     (Lucas) 
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tJbmM.  A  body  of  ore  or  rock  thick  in 
tbe  middle  and  thin  at  the  edges; 
similar  to  a  double  convex  lens. 
See  Lenticular. 

Xente  (Sp.).  1.  Lens.  8.  A  lenticular 
mass  of  rock  or  ore.     (Halse) 

Lentlole.  A  rock  stratum  or  bed, 
whether  large  or  small,  which,  fi*om 
being  thin  at  the  edges,  is  more  or 
less  lens-shaped.     (Standard) 

Leatlcular*  Shaped  approximately 
like  a  double  convex  len&  When  a 
mass  of  rock  thins  out  from  the 
center  to  a  thin  edge  all  around,  it  is 
said  to  be  lenticular  in  form. (Roy. 
Ck>m.).    See  alio  Lens. 

Xeaticule.  A  small  lens-shaped  body 
in  a  rock-mass.     (Standard) 

Xentille.  An  isolated  mass  of  rock  con- 
taining fossils  of  a  fauna  older  than 
the  strata  in  which  it  occurs,  though 
of  contemporary  age  with  those 
strata.     (Winchell) 

Xentll.  In  geology,  a  lenticular  sub- 
division of  a  formation.  (La 
Forge) 

Jjentils.  A  short  name  for  lenticular 
beds  in  a  stratified  series.     (Kemp) 

3Leopardite.  A  siliceous  rock  from 
North  Carolina,  spotted  with  stains 
of  manganese  oxide.  It  Is  usually 
considered  to  be  a  quartz-porphyry. 
(Kemp) 

3Leopard  rock.  A  local  name  In  Canada, 
applied  to  pegma  title  rocks  that 
are  associated  with  the  apatite  veins 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec.     (Kemp) 

^opoldi  furnace.  A  furnace  for  roast- 
ing quicksilver  ores,  differing  from 
the  Bustamente  in  having  a  series  of 
brick  condensing  chambers.  Both 
are  Intermittent,  i.  e.,  have  to  be 
charged  and  flred  anew  after  each 
operation.  The  Callfomlan  inter- 
mittent furnace  is  a  modification  of 
tlie  Leopold!,  having  the  fireplace  on 
the  side.     (Raymond) 

Xepanto  marble.  A  trade  name  given 
to  a  gray  marble  enlivened  by  pink 
and  white  fossils;  from  the  Lower 
Silurian,  near  Plattsburg,  New  York. 
(Merrill) 

Bepidoltte.  A  light-colored  (pearly, 
rose-red,  violet-gray,  lilac,  yellowish) 
lithium-bearing  mica.  Contains 
from  3.9  to  5.9  per  cent  llthia,  LlsO. 

Xepidomelane.  A  mineral,  near  blo- 
tite,  but  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  amount  df  ferric  Iron. 
(Dana) 


Leppey  (Eng.).  Work  that  Ui  easft 
**soft,  kind,  and  winable,  wltiioat 
any  hardship,  as  boring,  cuttiiif* 
blasting,"  etc.     (Hunt) 

Leptialtc;  leptynlte.   The  l^Tench  syn- 
onym for  granullte.    See  Granulite 
,  (Kemp).    Compare  Whltestone,  2. 

Leptoclase.  Daubrte's  term  for  minor 
fractures.     ( Power ) 

Leptometer.  A  specially  constructed 
viscometer,  invented  by  Lepenao. 
(Mitzakis) 

Leptomorphic.  A  term  suggested  by 
Gflmbel  for  crystallized  substances 
that  lack  definite  crystalline  bor- 
ders, as  the  n^helite  in  many 
groundmasses.    ( Kemp ) 

Lestiwarlte.  A  name  proposed  by  Ro* 
senbusch  for  the  aplltic  dike-rocks 
that  accompany  nephelite-syenltes  in 
Norway  and  Finland.  They  ar« 
chiefly  or  almost  entirely  alkali  feld- 
spar, with  very  subordinate  pyrox- 
ene or  amphibole.  They  had  been 
previously  called  syenlte-aplites  by 
W.  C.  Brdgger.  Lestiwarlte  is  de- 
rived from  the  Finnish  locally  Lesti- 
ware.     (Kemp) 

Leuchtenbergite.  A  variety  of  cll- 
nochlore,  white,  pale  green,  or  yel- 
lowish in  color,  containing  little  or 
no  iron;  often  resembles  talc. 
(Dana) 

leuoite.  A  silicate  of  potassium  and 
aluminum,  KAl(SlCft)t.  The  name 
of  the  mineral  is  prefixed  to  names 
of  many  rocks  that  contain  it,  as, 
leucite  -  absarokite,  leuclte-syenit^ 
etc.     (Kemp) 

leucite-basalt.  Basaltic  rocks  with 
olivine,  in  which  leucite  replaces 
plagioclase.     (Kemp) 

Lencite-bataaite.  Basaltic  rocks  that 
contain  both  leucite  and  plagioclase. 
As  contrasted  with  leuclte-tephrltes, 
they  contain  olivine.     (Kemp) 

Leacite-tephrite.  Basaltic  rocks  with- 
out olivine,  that  contain  both  plagio- 
cloi^  and  leucite.  Compare  Leucite- 
basanite.     (Kemp) 

Lenoitio.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  leucite; 
containing  or  resembling  'leucite.' 
(Century) 

Lcucitite.  Basaltic  rocks  without  oU« 
vine  in  which  leucite  replaces  plagio- 
c  1  a  s  e .  Compare  Leucite-basalt. 
(Kemp) 

Leuoitophyre.  A  name  formerly  used 
for '  the  leucite  rocks,  but  now  by 
common  consent  restricted  to  those 
phonolltes  that  contain  both  leucite 
and  nephelite.     (Kemp) 
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Leueoohaldte.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of 
copper,  usually  found  in  white,  or 
greenish,  silky,  needle-like  crystals. 

leueoeratio.  In  petrology,  character- 
ised by  the  dominance  of  light-col- 
ored minerals,  like  quartz,  the  feld- 
spars, and  muscovite:  said  of  some 
igneous  rocks  and  contrasted  with 
melanocratic.  (La  Forge).  Leuco- 
cratic  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  meaning  '*white  prevails." 

Leaeopetrite.  A  substance,  between  a 
rcfiin  and  wax  in  character,  found  in 
a  brown  coal  at  Gesterwltz,  near 
Weissenfels ;  it  crystallizes  in  white 
needles  from  ether  and  boiling  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  melts  above  100*  G. 
(Bacon) 

Xeueophyre.  In  petrology,  a  light-col- 
ored, felaitic,  igneous  rock.  (La 
Forge).  Origixially  applied  by 
OQmbel  in  1874  to  light-colored  dia- 
bases whose  feldspar  was  altered  to 
iaussurite  and  whose  augite  had 
largely  changed  to  chlorite.  Rosen- 
busch  restricts  it  to  diabases  poor 
In  plagiodase.  The  name  means  a 
light-colored  or  white  porphyritic 
rock,  and  has  little  claim  to  consid- 
eration either  in  etymology  or  ap- 
plication.   (Kemp) 

Leueopyrite.    See  LOUinglte. 

Levantamiento  (Sp.).  1.  Elevation, 
i.  An  upheaval.  S.  In  coal  mining, 
creep.    (Halse) 

levantaT  planoi  (Sp.).  To  survey. 
(Dwight) 

levante.     1.    (Mex.).     Breast    of    a 
stope.    Al  levawte^  overhand  stoplng. 
(Dwight) 

9.  .The  operation  of  taking  up  the 
tubes  and  lines  of  aludelei  in  order 
to  dean  them  out  and  'collect  the 
mercury.    (Halse) 

Levaato  (Peru).  The  removal  of  the 
mud  heap,  after  standing  for  a  week, 
following  the  addition  of  the  mer- 
cury.    (Halse) 

Levee.  An  embankment  beside  a  river 
or  stream  or  an  arm  of  the  sea,  to 
prevent  overflow.    (Standard) 

level.  1.  A  horizontal  passage  ,or 
drift  into  or  in  a  mine.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  work  mines  by  levels  at 
regular  intervals  in  depth,  numbered 
In  their  order  below  the  adit  or 
drainage  level,  if  there  be  one  (Ray- 
mend).    Rarely  applied  to  coal  min- 

'  lug. 
8.  An  instrument  for  finding  a  hori- 
sontal  line  or  plane,  or  adjusting 


something  with  reference  to  m  bort 
zontal  line.     (Webster) 
t.  (Newc)  A  gutter  for  tiie  watw 
to  run  in.     (Min  Jour.) 

Level  oonrte  (Scot).  In  the  direction 
of  the  strike  of  the  strata,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  dip  and  ri«L 
(Barrowman) 

Level-free^  1.  (War.)  Old  coal  ot 
ironstone  workings  at  the  outcrop^ 
Worked  by  means  of  an  adit  driven 
into  the  hillside.  (Gresley) 
a.  A  mine  that  discliarges  water  by 
gravitation.     (Roy) 

Leveling.  In  surveying,  the  operation 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative 
levels  of  different  points  of  land,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  grade, 
eta,  by  sighting  throu^  a  leveling 
instrument  at  one  point  to  a  levying 
staff  at  another  point     (Standard) 

Leveling  initniment.  A  surveyor's 
level  bearing  a  telescope.  (Stand- 
ard).   See  Level,  2. 

Leveling  pole,  rod,  italT.  See  Levd 
rod. 

Level  rod.  A  graduated  rod  used  in 
measuring  the  distance  between 
points  on  the  ground  .and  the  line  of 
sight  of  a  leveling  instnuneat 
(Webster) 

Level  stones  <Scot).  Stones  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  indicating  the 
direction  of  old  levels  underground. 
(Barrowman) 

Level  torn  (Bug.).  A  weight  of  min- 
eral in  even  tons,  any  odd  cwts.  not 
being  taken  into  account    (Gresley) 

Leveret  ikin.  A  Japanese  glaze  ap- 
plied to  ceramic  ware,  supposed  to 
resemble  a  leveret's  fur.  (Stand* 
ard) 

Levenaaa.  One  who  operates  brakei^ 
or  levers,  at  the  top  of  an  incline 
plane.    A  brakeman. 

Levigation.  A  rubbing  down  to  a  pow- 
der. Levlgation  is  distinguished 
from  trituration  by  being  done  witili 
water,  while  the  latter  is  the  dry 
method.     ( Oldham ) 

Levltation.  The  act  of  rendering  li^t 
or  buoyant  Latin,  levUas,  lightness^ 
from  levis,  light  •  (Rickard) 

Lewii.  An  iron  device  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove-tailed  tenon,  made  of  several 
parts,  inserted  into  a  dove-tail  mor- 
tiae  in  a  large  stone,  for  the  pa> 
pose  of  attaching  a  hoisting  aiqpara- 
tua.    (Standard) 
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Zttwlt  tell  A  wedge-shaped  bolt  lis- 
tened in  a '  socket  by  pouring  in 
melted  lead,  and  need  in  raising  a 
beavy  block,  as  of  stone.  (Stand- 
ard).   Compare  Lewis  pin. 


hole.  1.  A  series  of  two  or  more 
holes  drilled  a^  closely  together  as 
possible,  but  then  conected  by  kuock- 
ing  out  the  thin  partition  between 
them,  forming  thus  one  wide  hole, 
having  its  greatest  diameter  in  a 
plane  with  the  desired  rift.  Blasts 
from  such  holes  are  wedgelike  in 
their  action,  and  by  means  of  them 
larger  and  better-shaped  blocks  can 
be  taken  out  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  (Merrill) 
8.  A  dove-tail  mortise,  as  in  a  block 
of  stone,  for  attaching  &  lewis  for 
hoisting.     ( Standard ) 

^wli  pin.  A  pin  used  for  attachment 
to  a  key  block.  It  Is  placed  in  a 
shallow  drill  hole  with  a  wedge  at 
either  side,  and  as  the  pin  is  larger 
at  the  bottom  than  near  the  top. 
when  It  is  pulled  upward  it  tends 
to  tighten  on  the  wedges,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping  out.    (Bowles) 

Key  (Sp.).  1.  Literally,  law;  L.  de 
fiUnas,  law  of  mines.  S.  In  mining, 
the  proportion  of  precious  and  other 
metals  in  any  mineral  compound. 
Grade  of  ore  (Dwight).  L.  de  oro, 
quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the 
stiver.  L.  de  plata,  quantity  of  sil- 
ver contained  in  the  ore  (Min. 
Jour.).    L,  mediae  average  grade. 

£ey  de  ore  (Mex.).  Properly  the  fine- 
ness of  the  gold,  but  apparently  also 
applied  to  the  assay- value  of  an  ore. 
(Lock) 

Xiey  pewter.  A  low-grade  pewter  hav- 
ing an  excessive  proportion  of  lead. 
(Standard) 

leyi;    Blue  leyi    (Lanc.)»     Same   as 
-Bind,  1. 

Uienollte.  A'  variety  of  peridotite, 
containing  olivine,  diopsi^e,  and  an 
orthorhombic  pyroxene.     (Kemp) 

Uas.    1.  The  oldest  and  lowest  of  the 
■  series  comprised  in  the  Jurassic  sys- 
tem of  strata  in  Europe.    ( La  Forge ) 
8.  A  lithographic  stone.     (Ure) 

Xiasslc.  Belonging  to  the  geological 
subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  called  the 
Lias  (Century).    See  Lias,  1. 

Xiber.  An  iron  shaft  by  which  a  horse 
draws  ji  number  of  cars  in  a  coal 
mine  (Standard).  An  erroneous 
spelling  of  "  Limber/'  which  $ee. 


Zdbethenite.  An  olive-green  to  daik 
green  hydrous  basic  phoiQ^hat^  of 
copper,  0q«(PO4)«.0u(OH)*.  (Dana) 

libolllte.  A  kind  of  asphalt  occurring 
near  Libollo.  in  western  Africa;  it 
resembles  albertite.  .  (Bacon) 

libramiento  (Sp.).  Warrant  for  pay- 
ment for  bars  of  gold  or  silver  de- 
livered at'  the  mint,  or  order  for 
funds.    <Min.  Jour.) 

Libranza  (Sp.).  A  bill  of  exchange; 
a  draft  or  check.     (Halse) 

Ubreta  (Sp.).  1.  A  surveyor's  note- 
book. 8.  L.  de  mina,  a  mine  note- 
book.   (Halse) 

libro  (Sp.).  A  book;  L.  de  ogrimen- 
Bor,  a  surveyor's  field  book.    (Halse) 

Lick.  A  swampy  area  surrounding  a 
salt  spring,  the  soil  of  which  is 
lickeil  up  by  animals  frequenting  it 
(Oldham) 

Lioaaei6n  (Max.).  Liquation. 
(Dwight) 

lid.  1.  (Eng.)  A  flat  piece  of  wood 
placed  between  the  end  of  a  prop 
or  stempel  and  the  rock.  (Ray- 
mond)- 

8.  ( Forest  of  Dean ) .    The  roof  of  an 
ironstone  working.     (Gresley) 
8.  (Scot.).    The  cover  or  flap  of  a 
valve.     ( Barrowman ) 
4.  A  cross-beam  on  an  upright  prop. 
(Standard) 

Xddded  (Eng.).  Applied  to  the  con- 
tracted top  of  a.  pipe  vein.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

Lldstone  (Forest  of  Dean).  The  roof- 
Btone  of  an  iron  mine,    f Gresley) 

Lie.  1.  (Scot.)  To  become  quiet  or 
inactive  (Ontury).  Said  of  a  mine 
that  is  idle. 

8.  (Scot)     The  Une,  direction,   or 
bearing  as  of  a  vein,  lode,  or  fault 

Lie!  or  Lie  up!  (Scot).  In  mine  haul- 
age, a  command  to  stop.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Liebenerite  -  porphyry.  Nephelite  -  por- 
phyry whose  nephelite  phenocrysts 
are  altered  to  muscovite.  Its  origi- 
nal locality  fs  near  Predazzo,  in  the 
Tyrol.  Compare  Glesecklte  -  por- 
phyry.    (Kemp) 

Lie  days  (Scot).    See  Lie  time,  1. 

Liige  fnrnace.    See  Belgian  zinc  fur-^ 
nace ;  also  Belgian  process. 

Lie  key  (Scot).  A  tool  on  which  bor- 
ing rods  are  hung  when  being  raised 
or  lowered  in  a  borehole.  (Barrow- 
man) 
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Ue  tiae.  1.  (Scot)  The  time  fdr 
maJdng  up  accounts  preceding  each 
piiy  day  in  which  work  has  been 
done»  but  payment  for  which  has  to 
iremaln  or  lie  over  till  next  pay  day. 
(Barrowman) 

t.  (Scot)  A  period  of  rest  or  ces- 
sation from  work  daring  a  shift  or 
torn.     (Gresley) 

Xlerrite.    See  IlTaite. 

life.  When  in  cutting  or  getting  coal 
it  makes  a  crackling  or  bursting 
noise  and  works  easily,  it  is  said  to 
have  life  in  it,  or  to  be  alive.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Lift  1.  The  vertical  height  traveled 
by  a  cage  in  a  shaft  9.  The  lift  of 
a  pump  is  the  vertical  distance  from 
the  level  of  the  water  In  the  sump 
to  the  point  of  discharge.  S.  The 
distance  between  the  first  level  and 
ttte  surface,  or  between  any  two 
leivels.  4.  Any  of  the  various  gang- 
ways from  which  coal  Is  raised  at  a 
dope  colliery.  The  term  originally 
referred  to  the  number  of  pump 
lifts,  but  in  the  anthracite  regions 
its  significance  has  become  broader. 
(Ohance) 

0.  (Scot)  A  set  of  pumps  from  the 
suction  to  the  delivery  box ;  the  up- 
permost set  is  called  the  lift,  the 
lowest  the  bottom  or  laigh  lift 
(Barrowman) 

•.  (Aust)  A  slice  taken  oflT  a  pillar 
when  winning  it  (Power) 
7.  A  certain  thlckneHs  of  coal  worked 
In  one  (H^ieration.  8.  (No.  of  Bng.) 
To  dear  gas  out  of  a  working  place. 
9.  To  creep,  as  when  the  floor  rises 
or  lift^.  10.  A  broken  jud.  11. 
(Penn.)  A  block  of  coal  measuring 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  strike 
by  1,000  yards  to  the  rise.  19.  (For- 
est of  Dean)  A  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  or  in  miners*  wages.  18.  To 
break  up,  bench,  or  blast  coal  from 
the  bottom  of  the  seam  upward.  14. 
A. certain  vertical  thickness  of  coal 
seams  and  measures,  having  consid- 
erable inclination,  between  or  in 
which  the  workings  are  t>eing  car- 
ried on  to  the  rise,  all  the  coal  be- 
ing raised  ftom  one  shaft  bottom. 
(Gresley) 

18.  The  plane  approximately  paral- 
lel with  the  floor  of  the  quarry, 
along  which  the  stone  is  usually 
split  in  quarrying.    (Buckley) 

Xiifter.  L  (Bng.).  The  stem  of  iron 
or  wood  attached  to  the  stamp-head. 
(Hunt) 

9.  Any  of  the  boreholes  for  blast- 
ing   that    are    drilled    horizontally 


or  neariy  so  and  usually  at  about 

the  floor  leveL    (Do  Pont) 

8.  A  molder's  tool  for  handling  sand. 

(Standard) 

lift  hammer.    See  Tilt  hammer. 

lifting  (Scot).  Drawing  hutches 
(cars)  out  of  the  working  places 
into  the  main  roads.    (Gresley) 

lifting  dog.  A  daw  hook  for  grasp- 
ing a  column  of  bore-rods  while  rais- 
ing or  lowering  them.     (Raymond) 

lifting  guard.  Fencing  placed  around 
the  mouth  of  a  abaft  and  lifted 
out  of  the  way  by  the  ascending 
cage.    (Steel) 

lifting  let  A  series  of  pumps  or  sets 
of  pumps  by  which  water  is  lifted 
from  the  mine  in  successive  stages 
(Standard).    See  lift,  5. 

lifting  wioket  (So.  Wales).  See  Uft- 
ing  guard. 

lift  pump.  A  pump  for  lifting  to  Its 
own  level,  as  distinguished  from  a 
force  pump  (Standard).  A  suction 
pump. 

liga  (Mex.).  Alloy;  lead  flux  for 
smelting  dry  ores;  galoia  rldi  In 
silver.     (Dwight) 

ligar  (Sp.).  To  alloy  gold  or  silver 
for  coinage.    (Halse) 

light  ooal  (Scot)  Candle  coal;  gas 
coal,  which  *f>e.    (Barrowman) 

lightening.  A  peculiar  brightening  of 
molten  silver,  indicating  that  maxi- 
mum purity  has  been  attained 
(Standard).  Occurs  in  cupellation. 
See  BlidL 

lighting.  In  metallurgy,  annealing. 
(Standard) 

Light  metal.  A  metal  or  alloy  having 
a  density  of  less  than  flve  times  that 
of  water.     (Standard) 

lightning  exploiion  (Bug.).  An  ex- 
plosion of  fire  damp  caused  by  an 
electric  current,  during  a  thund^- 
storm,  entering  a  mine  and  ignit- 
ing  the  ga&    (Gresley) 

light,  polarised.  Light  in  which  the 
vibrations  are  in  one  plane. 

light  red  silver  ore.    See  Proustlte. 

Light  ruby  lilver.    See  Proustlte. 

Lignite.  A  brownish  -  black  coal  In 
which  the  alteration  of  vegetal 
material  has  proceeded  further  than 
in  peat  biit  not  so  far  as  sub-bitu* 
minous  coal.    (U.  S.  Ctool.  Surv.) 
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XlfBltle.    Ck>ntaiDlng  lignite. 

XlfBltle  group.  A  lignltiferQius  series 
of  landiB  and  clays  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  of  the  United  States; 
the  Laramie  group  (Standard).  The 
term  is  now  obsolete. 

Ugnitiferoni.  Lignite-bearing.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xdgnltise.  To  convert  into  lignite. 
(Century) 

Zlgnlto  (Sp.).  Lignite  or  brown  coal. 
(Halse) 

Xigurite.  An  apple-green  variety  of 
tltanite.     (Standard) 

Xikely.  A  belt  of  country  or  a  lode  is 
said  to  be  likely  when  there  are  in- 
dications of  valuable  minerals;  op- 
posed to  hungry.     (Power) 

Xilla  Xalulut  (Malay).  A  wax  used 
by  gold  ass^yers.     (Lock) 

Zdma  (Mex.).    File.     (D wight) 

Ximadara  (Sp.).  1.  Act  of  filing.  8. 
filings.  8.  Refined  silver  from  the 
patio  process.  4.  Silver  amalgam  in 
a  finely  divided  condition.  Floured 
mercury.     (Halse) 

Zdnib.  1.  One  of  the  two  parts  of  an 
anticline  or  syncllne  on  either  side 
of  the  axis.  See  Legs,  1.  8.  The 
graduated  margin  of  an  arc  or  circle 
In  an  instrument  for  measuring  an- 
gles. 8.  The  graduated  staff  of  a 
leveling  rod.     (Webster) 

limber;  Xdmmer  (Eng.).  A  light, 
wooden  or  iron  shaft  for  attaching 
pit  ponies  to  the  trams.    (Gresley ) 

Xlmburgite.  A  vitrophyric  igneous 
rock,  resembling  basalt,  containing 
olivine  and  augite  in  a  glassy 
groundmass.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Limburg,  a  locality  on  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  a  basaltic  mountain  in 
Baden.  It  was  suggested  by  Bosen- 
bosch  in  1872,  and  at  the  same  time 
Boricky  described  similar  rocks 
from  Bohemia  as  magmn  basalt. 
( Kemp) 

Iiime.  An  alkaline  earth  consisting  of 
the  oxide  of  calcium.  Artificially 
made  by  calcining  or  burning  lime- 
stone or  marble.  Lime  made  from 
dolomitic  limestone  contains  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  magnesia, 
and  is  slower  setting  (Frank  L. 
Hess) 

XlflM  burner.  One  who  bums  lime- 
stone^ elc,  to  make  lime.  (Web- 
ster) 


Xiime  cartridge.  A  charge  or  measured 
quantity  of  compressed  dry  caustic 
lime  made  up  into  a  cartridge  and 
used  instead  of  gunpowder  for 
breaking  down  coal.  Water  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cartridge,  and  the  ex- 
pansion breaks  down  the  coal  with- 
out producing  a  flame,     (Steel) 

Lime  catcher.  A  flitting  apparatus 
for  extracting  calcium  salts  from  the 
feed  water  of  a  steam  boiler,  thus 
preventing  the  deposit  of  scale  in 
tlie  boiler.     (Standard) 

Lime  coal  (Scot).  Small  coal  used 
for  burning  lime,  being*  one  of  the 
grades  of  coal  in  the  east  of  Scot- 
land in  former  times.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Lime  cralg  (Scot).  Limestone  rock  in 
Htu;  the  face  of  a  limestone  quarry. 
(Barrowman) 

lime  feldspar.    See  Anorthite. 

Xdme  kiln.  A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which 
limestone  or  shells  are  burned  and 
reduced  to  lime.     (Webster) 

Lime  man.  One  who  attends  to  slak- 
ing lime,  running  lime  water  to  vats 
beneath  pig-machine  molds  at  blast 
furnaces,  and  operates  lime  sprays 
when  the  machine  is  running.  (Will- 
cox) 

Lime  pit  1.  A  limestone  quarry.  8.  A 
pit  where  lime  is  Ibade.  8.  A  pit 
where  lime  Is  used,  as  In  liming 
hides.    (Webster) 

Lime  powder.  Air-slaked  lime.  (Web- 
ster) 

Lime  prooeii.  The  method  of  mining 
coal  by  the  use  of  the  lime  cartridge. 
(Gresley) 

Llmerieklte.  A  very  dark,  violet,  oOlic* c 
rock  found  in  the  meteorite  of 
Oschausk.     (Standard) 

Lime  rock.  Any  rock  or  stratur*  in 
which  limestone  is  a  prominent  in- 
gredient (Standard).    Limestone. 

Llmeshelli  (Scot).  Calcined  lime- 
stone.    ( Barrowman ) 

Llmeitone.  The  general  name  for 
sedimentary  rocks  composed  essen- 
tially of  calcium  carbonate.  (Kemp) 

Llmeitone  meter.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  proportion  of  cal- 
careous matter  in  soils.    (Century) 

Limestone  sink.  A  depression  in  the 
land  surface  in  a  limestone  region, 
often  communicating  with  a  cavern 
or  subterranean  passage  Iso  that  wa- 
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ter  running  into  it  is  lost.  Galled 
also.  Sink  hole,  Swallow  hole.  (Web- 
ster). Caused  by  the  falling  In  of 
the  roof  of  a  cave,  due  to  the  solu- 
tion and  removal  of  limestone  that 
supported  the  overburden. 

lime  uranite.-    See  Uranite. 

Lime  waih.  To  wash  with  a  solution 
of  lime;  to  whitewash.     (Webster) 

lime  wavellite.  An  impure  variety  of 
wavellite  that  contains  calcium. 
(Standard) 

Ummeri  (-Newc).  The  shafts  by 
which  the  horses  draw  mine  cars. 
(Min.  Jour.).    See  also  Limber. 

limnlte.  A  yellow  ocher  or  brown 
iron  ore,  containing  more  water  than 
limonl  te.     ( Century ) 

limo  (Sp.).    Slime;  mud.    (Halse) 

limonite.  Brown,  hydrous  oxide  of 
iron  containing,  when  pure,  85.6  per 
cent  of  iron  and  14.4  per  cent  of 
water.  The  mineral  is  earthy  or  of 
irregular  form,  never  in  distinct 
crystals.     It  is   the  usual  product 

'  left  behind  in  the  oxidation  of  py- 
rite,  chalcopyrite  and  other  iron- 
bearing  minerals.  See  Brown  iron 
ore. 

Idmonitio.  Consisting  of  limonite,  or 
resembling  it  In  appearance.  (Cen- 
tury) 

limonitization.  The  process  of  alter- 
ing to,  or  supplying  with,  limonite. 
(Standard) 

limp.  A  sheet-iron  or  wooden  scraper, 
for  removing  poor  ore  from  the  top 

'  of  a  sieve  (Standard).  Spelled 
Limpeth  In  Derbyshire. 

Ximpeth.    See  Limp. 

limpia  (Sp.).  1.  Deads  or  low-grade 
ore.  2.  Clearing  out  rubbish  or 
waste  from  mine  workings.     (Halse) 

Limpiador  (Sp.).  1.  An  ore-sorter.  2. 
A  tool  for  cleaning  a  borehole. 
(Halse) 

Ximpio  (Sp.).  1.  Clean;  free.  8. 
Cobbed  or  picked  ore.     (Halse) 

Limurlte.  A  name  for  a  rock  consist- 
ing of  axinlte,  pyroxene,  amphlbole, 
quartz,  tltanite,  calcite,  pyrlte.  and 
pyrrhotlte.  It  occurs  on  the  contact 
of  granite  and  limestone,  although 
formerly  thought  to  be  a  member  of 
the  crystalline  schists.     (Kemp) 

linarite.  A  natural,  hydrous,  basic 
sulphate  of  lead  and  copper,  PbO.- 
CuO.SO.H,0.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.). 


Und  ooal.  Charcoal  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  linden  tree.     (Century) 

Lindero  (Sp.).  Boundary  or  limit  of 
a  claim  or  mine.     (Halse) 

UndMte.  A  quartz-bearing  aplitic  va- 
riety of  syenite  (La  Forge).  BrOg- 
ger*s  name  for  certain  dike  rocks,  in 
the  region  of  Kristiana.  They  have 
trachytic  texture;  are  seldom  and 
theji  but  slightly  porphyritlc; -are 
medium  to  coarsely  crystalline  in  the 
larger  dikes ;  possess  light  colors  and 
often  lack  dark-colored  minerals. 
When  such  are  recognizable  they  are 
pyrlte  and  chlorite.  Ferriferous 
carbonates  are  present  Traces  of 
aeglrite  and  of  a  dark,  alkaline  horn- 
blende may  be  occasionally  detected. 
(Kemp) 

Une.  1.  The  limit  of  a  surface;  a 
length  without  breadth ;  outline; 
contour.  2.  The  course  In  which 
anything  proceeds,  or  which  any  one 
takes;  direction  given  or  assured. 
8.  A  unit  of  length,  equal  to  one 
twelfth  of  an  Inch  (Century).  4. 
See  Plumb  line, 

Linca  (Sp.).  A  line;  L.  de  base,  a 
base  line  In  surveying;  L.  de  de- 
marcacidn,  a  boundary  line.    (Halse) 

Lined  gold.  Gold  foil  backed  with 
other  metal.    (Standard) 

Lineman.  1.  In  surveying,  a  man  who 
carries  the  tape  line  or  chain  (Stand- 
ard). Also  called  Chalnman. 
2.  One  In  charge  of  maintenance  of 
light  and  power  electric  circuits  at 
blast  furnaces.  Sometimes  Including 
switchboard;  usually  an  "Inspector" 
takes  charge  at  the  switchboard. 
(Willcox) 

Line  of  bearing.  The  direction  of  the 
strike,  or  outcrop.    (Thompson) 

Line  of  dip.  The  line  of  greatest  In- 
clination of  a  stratum  to  the  hori- 
zon.    (Thompson) 

Line  of  force.  A  straight  line  through 
the  point  of  application  of  a  force 
and  in  the  direction  of  its  action. 
(Century) 

Line  of  tunnel.  The  width  marked  by 
the  exterior  lines  or  sides  of  a  tun- 
nel. (Corning  Tunnel,  etc..  CJo.,  v. 
Pell,  1  Colorado,  p.  510) 

Liner  (Lelc).  A  bar  put  up  between 
two  other  bars  to  as.slst  in  carrying 
the  roof.     (Gresley) 

Linei.  Plumb  lines,  not  less  than  two 
in  number,  hung  from  hooks  driven 
In    wooden    plugs.     A    line    drawn 
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through  .  the  center  of  the  two 
strinpTS  or  wires,  ns  the  case  may  he, 
represents  the  lieariug  or  course  to 
be  driven  on.     (Steel) 

Xisffot.  1.  An  iron  ingot-mold.  S.  An 
infsot,  or  something  resembling  one. 
(Standard) 

Xingote  (Sp.).  An  Ingot;  a  mass  of 
p:ol(l  or  silver;  L,  de  plomo,  a  pig  of 
lead.     (Halse) 

Uning,    1.  (Derb.)    Clay  ironstone  in 
beds  or  banda     (Gresley) 
2.  The  plank  arranged  against 
framed  sets.    (0.  and  M.»M.  P.) 
8.  (Newc.)   Same  as  Dialling.   (Ray- 
mond) 

4.  A  protecting  coating  on  the  boshes 
of  puddling  furnaces,  or  on  the  in- 
terior of  blas1>  furnaces.   ( Standard ) 

lining  mark  (Eng.).  A  drill  hole  in 
the  mine  roof  with  a  wooden  plug 
driven  into*  it  from  which  to  liang 
a  plumb  line.     (G.  0.  Greenwell) 

Xlning  light.  An  Instrument  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  plate  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal slot  in  the  middle,  and  the 
means  of  suspending  it '  vertically. 
It  is  used  in  conjunction  with  ft 
plumb  line  for  directing  the  courses 
of  underground  drifts,  headings,  etc. 
(Webster) 

Lining  up  a  mine.  In  surveying,  plac- 
ing the  sights  for  driving  entries, 
drifts,  or  rooms  nearer  the  working 
face.     (Steel) 

link.  One  of  the  links  of  a  surveyor's 
chain  and  equal  to  7.92  inches. 
(Webster) 

Xinked  vein.  A  steplike  vein  in  which 
the  ore  follows  one  Assure  for  a 
short  distance,  then  passes  by  a  cross 
Assure  to  another  nearly  parallel, 
an^  so  on.     (S.  F.  Emmons) 

Xilnnfleite;  Cobalt  pyrite.  A  sulphide 
of  cobalt,  Co»S«.  A  part  of  the  cobalt 
is  nearly  always  replaced  by  nickel 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  iron  and  cop- 
per.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Xinn  and  wool  (Lane).  Streaky  gray 
san  dstone.     ( Gresley ) 

Xinnets  (Derb.).  Oxidized  lead  ores. 
(Raymond) 

Linophjrre.  A  rock  in  which  the  pheno- 
crysts  are  arranged  in  lines  or 
streaks.  (Iddings,  Igneous  Rocks, 
p.  224) 

Xiinseed  earth  (Shrop.).  A  dark  gray 
clay  suitable  for  making  fire  brick. 
(Gresley) 
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Unsey  (L4inc.).  Strong  bind;  also 
streaky  sandstone  (Gresley).  A 
kind  of  clay  rock. 

lintemilla  (Mex.).  The  drum  of  a 
horse  whim.     (Dwight) 

lip.  1.  (Mid.).  The  lower  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  gate-road  near  the  face, 
taken  down  as  the  face  advances. 
8.  The  edge  of  a  front  slip.  (Gres- 
ley) 

8.  The   digging  edge   of  a    dredge 
bucket.    (Weatherbe,  p.  145) 

liparlte.  A  synonym  for  RhyoUte, 
and  largely  used  among  Kuropeans, 
though  rhyolite  is  chiefly  current  in 
America  and  England.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Liparl  Lilands,  off 
the  coast  of  Italy,  where  this  rock  is 
abundant.  It  was  proposed  by  Jus- 
tus Roth  in  1861.     ( Kemp) 

Upe;  Lype;  Lelp  (Scot).  A  small 
hitch  or  Irregularity  in  the  Joints  of 
a  coal  seam.     (Barrowman) 

Lipey  blaes  (Scot).  Lumpy  bind  or 
shale.     (Gresley) 

Lipii  (Sp.).  Blue  vitriol;  copper  sul- 
phate.    (Halse) 

Lip  of  shaft  (Eng.).  The  bottom  edge 
of  a  shaft  circle  where  open  to  the 
seam  workings.     (G.  0.  Greenwell) 

Lip  screen.  A  small  screen  or  screen 
bars,  placed  at  the  draw  hole  of  a 
coal  pocket  to  take  out  the  fine  coal. 
(Steel) 

Llpta  (Peru  and  Bol.).  Ash-colored  or 
gray  silver  oi^s,  accompanying  tin 
lodes.     (Dwight) 

tlquatlon;  Ellqaatlon.  1.  Separating 
an  alloy  by  heating  It  so  as  to  melt 
the  more  fusible  of  its  ingredients, 
but  not  the  less  fusible.  (Raymond) 
2.  As  applied  to  the  sulphur  indus- 
try, a  method  of  recovering  sulphur 
by  liquefying  under  pressure  and 
heat  and  drawing  off  the  molten  sul- 
phur and  allowing  it  to  solidify. 

Liquation  furnaoe.  A  furnace  specially 
adapted  to  liquation.    (Ontury) 

Liquation  hearth.  A  hearth  specially 
adapted  to  liquation.    (Ontury) 

Llquefaotion.  The  act  or  process  of 
liquefying,  or  of  rendering  or  be- 
coming liquid ;  reduction  to  a  liquid 
state.     (CJentury). 

Liquid  fuels.  The  liquid  fuels  most 
frequently  used  are:  Petroleum  and 
refinery  residues,  shale  oil,  tar  from 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal  and  wood, 
the  tor  oils  obtainod  by  the  distllla- 
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tton  <kf  coal  tar,  benzine^  and  dena- 
tured,  methylated,  or  wood  alcohol. 
(Bacon) 

Slroeonite.  A  natural  hydrous  arse- 
nate of  aluminum  and  copper,  oc- 
curring in  bluish-green  crystals. 
(Chester) 

Us  (Hex.).  The  flouring  of  mercury. 
(Dwight) 

Uio  (Golom.).  1.  A  slickenslde.  8. 
A  fault  9.  A  slide.  4.  The  flat 
and  extensive  face  of  a  rock. 
(Halse) 

Xiisen  (Eng.).  A  deft  in  a  rock. 
(Century) 

Utt  (Bug.).  A  mine  inspector's  term 
for  the  schedule  of  particulars  of 
accidents.    (Gresley) 

Liita  (Hex.).  In  the  paUo  process,  a 
tail  of  impure  mercury.    (Halse) 

Lilting.    See  Lashing. 

Utt  mill.  In  gem  cutting,  a  wheel 
covered  with  list  or  cloth,  on  which 
the  gems  are  polished.     (Standard) 

Utt  pan.  A  perforated  skimmer  for 
skimming  molten  tin.     (Standard) 

list  pot.  In  tin-plate  manufacturing, 
the  last  of  a  series  of  five  pots  used 
in  coating  the  platies.     (Standard) 

Ustvenite.  A  local  name  for  a  rock 
in  the  gold-mining  district  of  Bere- 
sov,  in  the  Urals.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  contact  zone  produced  from  dolo- 
mite, and  is  a  coarsely  ciystalline 
aggregate  of  magnesite,  talc,  quarts, 
and  limonite,  .pseudomorphic  after 
pyrite.     (Kemp) 

Utehfieldite.  A  variety  of  nephelite 
syenite,  whose  chief  feldspar  is  al- 
bite  and  which  differs  therein  flx>m 
normal  nephelite  syenite.    (Kemp) 

Liter;  Litre.  A  measure  of  capacity  in 
the  metric  system,  being  a  cubic 
decimeter,  equal  to  61.022  cubic 
inches,  or  0.8iB0  imperial  quart,  or 
0.906  U.  S.  dry  quart,  or  1.0667  U.  S. 
liquid  quarts.  It  is  equal  to  one 
kilogram  of  water  at  maximum 
density.     (Webster) 

Litharge.  Lead  monoxide,  PbO,  made 
by  heating  lead  moderately  in  a 
current  of  air.-  It  is  straw-yellow, 
and  is  used  as  a  pigment,  in  mak- 
ing flint  glass,  and  for  glazing  pot- 
tery. Callled  also  Massicot  (Stand- 
ard).   Also  used  in  assaying, 

Uthia  Miea.    See  LepidoUte. 


LithieaL  A  term  proposed  bgr  Ik 
Fletcher  for  the  finer,  textural  diar* 
acters  of  rocks,  L  e.,  those  for  wtiidi 
texture,  as  distlnguisiied  from  stme- 
ture,  is  employed  above.  Litliieal, 
from  .the  €Fredc  for  stone,  la  eon- 
trasted  with  petrical,  from  the 
Greek  for  rock.    (Kemp) 

Uthioaite.  Same  as  LeDidoUte.  A 
lithia  mica, 

UthiophiUte;  TrlphyUte.  A  phos- 
phate of  iron«  manganese  and  lithi- 
um, Li(Fe,Mii)P04,  varying  from 
the  bluish-gray  triphyllte  with  little 
manganese  to  the  salmon^lnk  or 
clove-brown  Hthiophillte  with  but 
little  iron.    (Dana) 

Lithiaplmrite.  A  manganese  mineral 
near  psilomelane,  containing  some 
lithium.     (Chester) 

Lithium.  A  soft,  silver^whlte  metallic 
element  of  the  alkali  group,  the 
lightest  metal  known.  Symbol,  LI; 
atomic  weis^t,  6M;  specific  gravity. 
0.59.     (Webster) 

Lithoelase.-    Daubr6*s  term   for   divi- 
sional   planes    due    to    rupture. 
•    (Power) 

Llthoolast  One  who  breaks  stonesi 
(Century) 

Lithoftactear.  Nitro-glycerlne  mixed 
with  siliceous  earth,  <diarcoal,  so- 
dium and  sometimes  barium,  nitrate; 
and  sulphur.     (Raymond) 

Lithogeniy.  The  science  of  the  origin 
of  minerals  and  of  the  causes  of 
their  modes  of  occurrence.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Lithoglyph.  A  carving  or  engraving 
on  a  stone  or  gem ;  also,  a  stone  or 
gem  so  engraved.     (Standard) 

Uthoglyptiei.  The  art  of  gem-cut- 
ting; the  cutting  or  engraving  of 
precious  stones  or  gems.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Lithographic  slate.  See  Lithographic 
stone. 

Lithographie  stone.  A  flne-gralned 
homogeneous  limestone  suitable  for 
etching.     (U.  S.  <3eol.  Surv.) 

UtholdaL  A  descriptive  term  applied 
to  those  groundmasses,  especially  of 
rhyolites,  that  are  excessively  finely 
crystalline,  like  porcelain,  as  distin- 
guished from  glasay  varieties.  The 
English  equivalent  'stony'  la  also 
used.     (Kemp) 
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ricty  of 


IMMocte.  PerUtnlng  to  Uthology,  or 
the  Mndj  of  rocks.  PerUiolng 
to  rock  diarActer.  See  Fetrotogy. 
dUoflonie) 

TttkelogHt  A  etodoit  of  or  fgffMi^M 
in  Uthology.    (Standard) 

XUhelocy;  YetrOocy.  The  etndsr  of 
rocks  as  sodi;  a  branch  of  seology 
wiaA  derrtoped  In  recent  years^  By 
making  thin  sections  and  examining 
tliem  under  tlie  microscope  tlie 
natove  of  a  rock  may  he  determined 
as  well  for  most  porposos  as  bf 
clisBnical  analysiSL    {Rif.  Com.) 

A  smoothf  compact  va* 
kaoUn.    (Dana) 

litkep keeker.  A  mineral,  as  barite, 
tkat  becomes  pkosphoreseent  wben 
heated.     (Standard) 

UthephyL  A  p«trifled  leaf  or  Ito  im- 
proseion,  or  a  stone  containing  such 
petrifaction.    (Standard) 

XlfhopfeyHL  In  petrology  a  variety  of 
flphemlite  consisting  of  concentric, 
rooghly  splierlcai  or  hemisplierlcal 
riiells  with  thin  vacant  spaces  be- 
tween them  (La  Fotge).  literally 
a  ""stone  bnbMe,**  a  name  applied  to 
those  cellnlar  cavities  In  acidic 
lavas,  obsidian,  rfayoliteb  etc  that 
have  concentric  walls,  and  that  are 
caused  by  a  special  deveiopment  of 
minerallsers  at  that  particolar 
point. 

Xlthopoae.  A  mixture  of  tine  solphide 
and  barimn  saipfaate,  prepared  by 
precipitation,  and  need  extensively 
as  a  pigment;  also  used  In  the  man- 
vfactore  of  llnoleom,  robber  tires, 


Utke9here.  In  geology,  broadly,  the 
solid  globe  of  the  earth,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  enveloping  hydro- 
sphcffv  and  atmosphere.  Bqpedally 
the  earth's  crust;  the  ontermost  por- 
tion or  shell  of  the  globe,  of  un- 
known thickness,  whldi  is  believed 
fkom  direct  observation  or  reason- 
able deduction  to  consist  of  solid 
rode,  as  dlitlngulshed  from  the  un- 
known barsrqphere  or  centrosphere. 
(La  Forge) 

Utmat  paper.  A  iiaper  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  litmus^  and  used  to  test 
solutions  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  add  or  alkaline. 
(Standard) 

little  giant.  A  Jointed  Iron  nossle 
used  In  hydnuille  sdnlng.  0ee 
Qlant    (Hanks) 

Uttle  Jap.    See  Bock  drflL 


little  t«pe  (Aust).  A  local  name 
given  to  a  thin  band  of  coal  occur- 
ring above  the  main  eeam.    (Power) 

Uttle  wtads.  1.  ((}om.)  A  sump. 
S.  An  underground  shaft,  sunk  from 
a  borisontal  drift  (Pryce).  A  winze. 

Xlttonl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shore. 
A  coastal  region.    (Webster) 

Xltteral  roeki.  Rocks  composed  of 
coarse  material  deposited  within  the 
llmita  of  the  littoral  ^ne,  and  so 
subjected  to  the  winds  and  tides. 
(Standard) 

live.  KSharged  with  electridty*  to 
such  a  potential  as  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  a  dangerous  electric 
shock.     (H.  H.  Clark) 

live  lead.  In  mechanics,  a  load  that 
is  variable,  in  distinction  to  a  con- 
stant load.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

live  lode.  A  lode  containing  valuable 
minerals. 

Lively  coal  (Ark.).  Small,  and  gen- 
erally hard  coal  that  may  be 
chipped  oft  in  good-sized  pieces 
while  being  undermined  or  sheared 
with  a  pick.     (Steel) 

Uve  quarts.  A  variety  of  quarta  usu- 
ally asBodated  with  a  valuable  min- 
eral.    (IhlsengV 

Xlver  opaL  A  synonym  for  Menilite 
(CJhester).  A  dull-gray  opaque  con- 
cDetionary  opal. 

Uver  ore.  A  liver-brown  variety  of 
cuprite;  also  applied  to  a  variety  of 
dnnalwr.    (Power) 

Xlver  pyrttee.  A  massive  form  of  iron 
sulphide  (marcaslte  and  sometimes 
also  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite)  having 
a  dull  liver-brown  color.    (Century) 

Uver  reek  A  variety  of  sandstone 
which  breaks  or  cuts  as  readily  In 
one  direction  as  in  another.  In  other 
words,  the  working  of  the  stone  is 
not  alfected  by  stratification.  (Mer- 
rill) 

Uventone.  A  variety  of  barlte  that 
gives  olf  a  fetid  odor  when  rubbed 
or  heated.    (Centuij) 

Uve  fteam.  Sieam  direct  from  the 
boiler,  having  ita  full  power  of  ex- 
pansion,—distinguished  from  ex- 
haust steam,  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  ita  available  energy. 
(Webster) 

Uvlag  rook.  Rock  in  ita  original  or 
native  state  or  location;  rode  not 
q[narried.    (Webster) 
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XlTlngstonite.  A  natural  mercury-an- 
timony sulphide,  H^S.2Sb9S3«  Resera- 
bles  stibnite  in  form.  Color  lead- 
gray;  streak  red.     (Dana) 

LizlTlar  (Sp.).  To  leach;  lixiviate. 
(Lucan) 

XixiTiatloii.  .  The  separation  of  a  solu- 
ble from  an  insoluble  material  by 
means  of  washing  with  a  solvent 
(Raymond).  Used  in  certain  metal- 
lurgical processes.  See  Augustln, 
'  Patera,  Russell,  and  Ziervogel  proc- 
esses. 

Xizard.  A  forked  piece  of  timber 
used  as  a  stone  sled;  a  stone-boat. 
(Standard) 

Xizard  stone.  A  kind  of  serpentine 
from  Lizard  Point,  Oomwall,  Eng- 
land.    (Webster) 

Llzote  (Mex.).  Quartz  containing 
blue  specks,  and  often  rich  in  sil- 
ver,   ^alse) 

Llamar  (Mex.).  To  signal  for  the 
cage  or  bucket     (Dwight) 

Xlampera  (Chile).  A  deposit  contain- 
ing ore  in  a  fine  or  friable  condition. 
(Halse) 

Llamperot  (Chile).  Many  small  fis- 
sures filled  with  copper  ore,  travers- 
ing igneous  rocks.     (Halse) 

Llampa.  li  (Bol.)  A  thin  layer 
{guia)  formed  of  isolated  crystals 
of  casslterlte  in  decomposed  feld- 
spar.    (Halse) 

2.  (Peru)     Fine  ore  passing  through 
i  to  f  inch  screen.     (Pfordte) 

Llanca  (Chile).  A  copper  silicate. 
(Halse) 

Llano  (Sp.).  A  plain;  land  more  or 
less  horizontal  with  but  few  eleva- 
tions.    (Halse) 

Llanta  (Sp.).  The  tire  of  a  wheel. 
(Halse) 

Llanura  (Mex.).  An  extensive  plain. 
(Dwight) 

Llapa  (Peru).  1.  An  additional  quan- 
tity of  Aercury  added.  2.  A  gra- 
tuity given  to  a  buyer.     (Halse) 

Llapar  (Peru).  To  add  quicksilver  to 
the  pulp  \yhep  the  amount  already 
added  is  in  the  condition  of  amal- 
gam.    (Dwight) 

Llanca  (Peini).  1.  Taking  down  the 
vein,  when  softer  than  the  wall,  by 
using  rods  7  to  10  feet  long.  The 
wall  is  subsequently  taken  down  un- 
til ample  working  width  is  obtained. 
2.  A  black  clay  found  in  veins. 
<Halse) 


LlaTe  (Sp.).  L  A  key,  or  wieadt 
2.  Any  piece  of  mine  timber.  9.  Any 
barren  piece  of  ground  left  as  a  rap- 
port In  minea     (Halse) 

Llelra  (Sp.).  A  place  full  of  pebbles 
or  coarse  gravel.     (Halfie) 

Llenadoret  (Bras.).  Bucket  flllecB. 
(Halse) 

LUcteria  (Peru).  A  Bolivian  ore  con- 
taining lead,  tin,  zinc,  an<L  silver. 
(Dwight) 

Llimpi  (Peru).  Ores  of  red  color,  gen- 
erally cinnabar.     (Dwight) 

LUnqai  (Peru).  Sterile  strata  in  al- 
luvial deposits,  composed  of  argilla- 
ceous material  of  glacial  .  origin. 
(Halse) 

Load.  1.  (Scot)  An  old  mebsiire  of 
weight  for  coaL  (Barrowman) 
2.  The  resistance,  to  a  motor  or  en- 
gine, of  the  machinery  that  it  drives, 
apart  from  Its  own  friction.  S. 
Dowiiward  pressure  on  a  structure 
caused  by  gravity  alone  (dead  load) 
or  by  gravity  increased  by  tbe  stress 
of  transverse  motion  (live  load),  as 
in  the  case  of  a  train  crossitag  a 
bridge.     (Standard) 

Load  dropper;  Car  dropper  (Ark.).  ,A 
]iers<>n  who  rnus  londed  cars  down 
a  gently  inclined  track,  one  at  a 
time.     (Steel) 

Loaded  track.  A  track  used  for  loaded 
mine  cars.     (Steel) 

Loader.  The  man  who  loads  coal  at 
the  working  face  after  the  coal  hoA 
been  shot  clown.  He  also  keeps  the 
working  place  in  order.     (Steel) 

Loader-oir  (Eng.).  A  man  who  regu- 
lates the  sending  out  of  the  full 
cars  from  a  longwall  stall,  or  gate. 
(Gresley) 

Loading  pick  ( Eng. ) .  A  pick  for  clean- 
ing coal.     (Bainbridge) 

Loadings  (Eng.).  Pillars  of  masonry 
carrying  a  winding  drum  or  pulley. 
(Gresley) 

Load  of  ore  (Derb.).  At  mines,  where 
ore  is  not  iveighed,  a  measure  of  9 
dishes.     See  Dish,  1\     (Mander) 

Load-out  To  load  coal  o*  rock  that 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mine. 
(Steel) 

Loadstone;  Lodettone.  A  piece  of  mag- 
netite possessing  polarity  like  a 
magnetic  needle  (Webster).  Also 
called  Loadstar,  Lodestar. 

Load  ttreit.  The  stress  produced  by 
a  load,     (a  M.  P.) 
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1.  A  potter's  clay,  containing 
mlcii  or  Iron  oclier.  An  iinpUre  clny. 
(Hnyinonci) 

S.  Knrtliy  matter  composed  of  clay 
and  stind,  enoufrh  of  the  Intter  be- 
ing present  to  counteract  the  coher- 
ing property  of  the  clay,  or  of  par- 
ticles Intermediate  in  size  between 
those  of  clay  and  sand,  as  loess. 
(Webster) 

S.  In  founding,  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay,  to  which  straw,  horse 
dung,  or  other  binding  material  is 
frequently  added.  Used  to  make 
molds  for  Iron  or  brass  .castings. 
(Standard) 


beater.    A  rammer  used  in  mak- 
ing a  loam  mold.     (Standard) 


board.  A  founder's  tool  and 
templet  used  In  making  cores  of 
loam.     (Century) 

Loam  box.  A  container  in  which  loam 
Is  boiled  in  water  by  leading  a  steam 
pipe  into  the  mixture.  The  mixture 
Is  used  in  blast*furnace  runners. 
(Willcox) 

Loam  cake.  A  disk  of  dried  loam  used 
to  cover  a  loam  mold,  having  holes 
through  which  melted  metal  is 
poured  and  air  escapes.    (Standard) 

Loam  oattlng.  A  casting  made  In  a 
loam  mold.     (Standard) 

Loam  mold.  A  founder's  mold  made 
of  loam,  and  usually  requiring  no 
pattern.     (Standard) 

Loam  molding.  The  act  or  operation 
of  sweeping  up  a^  mold  in  loam,  by 
templates;  distinguished  from  dry- 
sand  molding.     (Standard) 

Lobbfl  (Bug.).  Underground  stairs; 
also,  applied  to  a  vein  irregular  fn 
descent     ( Bai  nbr  Idge ) 

Lob  of  gold.  A  small  but  rich  deposit 
of  gold.     (Skinner) 

Local*  metamorphism.  Contact  metn- 
morpkism,  as  distinguished  from  re- 
gional metamorphism.     (Kemp) 

Locate.    To  mark  out  the  boundaries 
•    of  a  mining  claim  and  establish  the 
right  of  possession.     (Skinner) 

Looatlon.  1.  The  act  of  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  a  mining  claim,  ac- 
cording to  law.  S.  The  claim  itself. 
(Raymond) 

S.  The  steps  taken  by  the  locator  to 
Indicate  the  place  and  extent  of  the 
Borface  which  he  ^desires  to  acquire, 
IncludlDg  the  placing  of  a  notice  on 
tbe  ground  In  some  conspicuous  po- 
sition (iving  the  name  of  the  loca- 
tor, with  the  requisite  description 


of  the  extent  and  boundaries.  (Pea- 
body  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Gold  Hill 
Mining  Co.,  97  Fed.  Rept.,  p.  661; 
Smelting  O).  t;.  Kemp,  104  United 
States,  p.  661;  Del  Monte  Mining, 
etc.,  Co.  V.  Ijfist  Chance  Mining, 
etc.,  Ck).,  171  United  State.s,  p.  74; 
Collins  V.  Bnbb,  73  Fed.  Rept,  p. 
730)   (Also  U.  B.  Min.  Stat,  p.  51) 

4.  A  place  of  residence  or  -settle 
ment;  u  subdivision  of  a  county 
(Webster) 

^  6.  A  townsite  in  a  mining  or  lumber- 
*  ing  district 

Location  survey.     1.  See  Ix)cation,  1. 

5.  Laying  out  the  line  of  railroad 
or  canal,  or  the  like. 

Location  work.  Labor  required  by  law 
to  be  done  on  mining  claims  within 
60  days  of  location,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish ownership  (Weed).  Sy- 
nonymous with  Assessment  work. 

Loch;  Looh  hol^  (Derb.  and  Wales). 
Large  cavities  in  veins  in  which 
spar  Is  found    (Power).    See  Vug. 

Lock  band.  A  course  of  bond  stones 
In  masonry  construction.    (Webster) 

Locked-wire  rope.  A  rope  with  a 
smooth  cylindrical  surface,  the  outer 
wires  of  which  are  drawn  to  such, 
shape  that  each  one  interlocks  with 
the  other  and  ttie  wires  are  dlsposod 
In  concentric  layqrs  about  a  wire 
core  instead  of  in  strands.  l»artlai- 
larly  adapted  for  haulage  and  rope- 
transmission  purposes.     (C.  M.  P.) 

^ 

Lockout  Refusal  of  an  employer  to 
furnish  work  to  employees,  used 
as  a  means  of  coercion.  Compare 
Strike,  4.    (Webster) 

Lock  piece  (Rng.).  A  piece  of  timber 
for  supporting  the  mine  workings 
(Bainbridge).    See  Lock  timber. 

Lock  timber.  An  old  plan  of  put- 
ting in  stull  pieces  In  0)rnwall  and 
Devon.  The  pieces  were  called  lock 
pieces.     (Raymond) 

Lodar;  Enlodar  (Sp.).  To  line  wet 
blasting  holes  with  clay.     (Halse) 

Lode  (Com.).  Strictly  a  fissure  In  the 
country-rock  filled  with  mineral; 
usually  applied  to  metalliferous 
lodes.  In  general  miners'  usage,  a 
lode,  vein,  or  ledge  is  a  tabular  de- 
posit of  valuable  mineral  between 
definite  boundarlea  Whether  it  be 
a  fissure  formation  or  not  Is  not  al- 
ways known,  and  does  not  affect  the 
legal  title  under  the  United  States 
Federal  and  local  statutes  and  cus- 
toms relative  to  lodes.  But  it  must 
not  be  a  placer,  i.  e.,  it  must  consist 
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^of  quarte  or  other  rock  In  plaoe, 
and  bearing  valuable  mineral.  (Rii^- 
mond) 

As  used  by  miners,  before  b^ng 
defined  by  any  authority,  the  term 
''lode"  simply  meant  that  formation 
by  which  the  miner  could  be  led  or 
guided.  It  is  an  alteration  of  the 
▼erb  *'lead ;"  and*  whatever  the  miner 
could  follow,  expecting  to  find  ore, 
was  his  lode.  Some  formation 
within  which  he  could  find  ore,  and 
out  of  which  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  ore,  was  his  lode.  (Eureka 
Cons.  Mln.  Go.  v,  Richmond  Min.  0>., 
4  Sawyer,  p.  311 ;  8  Federal  Cas.,  p. 
819;  Ambergris  Mln.  Go.  v.  Day,  12 
Idaho,  p.  116;  85  Pacific,  p.  100; 
Harrington  v.  Ghambers,  8  Utah«  p. 
94 ;  1  Pacific,  p.  862.)  Lode,  as  used 
by  miners,  Is  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  term  vein,  as  employed  by 
geologists.  The  word  should  not  be 
used  for  a  flat  or  stratified  mass. 
See  Ledge,  1,  Lead,  1,  Fissure,  Fis- 
sure vein,  Vein.  (Additional  cases 
are  cited  in  U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  p.  44) 

Lode  olaim.    See  Vein  claim. 

Lode  oountry.    See  Ore  channeL 

Loded.     Magnetized    by    a    lodestone. 

(Standard) 

Lode  mining-claim.  A  mining  claim 
Including  a  lode,  fissure,  or  fissure 
vein.  In  the  United  States  the  maxi- 
mum length  along  the  lode  or  vein 
is  1,500  feet  and  the  maximum  width 
is  000  feet. 

A  tract  of  land  with  defined  sur- 
face boundaries,  Including  all  lodes, 
veins,  and  ledges  throughout  their 
entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of 
which  lies  inside  of  vertical  planes 
extended  downward  through  the 
surface  boundary  lines,  although 
such  veins  in  their  downward  Qourse 
may  extend  outside  of  the  vertical 
side  planes  of  the  surface  location. 
(Paul  17.  Gragnas,  25  Nevada,  p. 
827.)  The  extension  of  inclined 
veins  beyond  the  side  lines  has  re- 
sulted in  much  litigation.  In  Mex- 
ico a  claim  is  100  meters  square, 
and  is  bounded  by  vertical  planes 
through  the  surface  lines.  See 
Glaim ;  Mining  claim. 

In  some  mining  districts,  as  Bis- 
bee»  ArlSEona,  the  operating  com- 
panies have  entered  Into  mutual  con- 
tracts, specifically  eliminating  extra- 
lateral  rights,  and  defining  under- 
ground property  rights  by  downward 
vertical  planes  through  the  surface 
boundaries.' 


plot    A  horisontal  lode.     (Skin- 
ner) 


Xedesteye.    1.  Magneitle  Iron  ece. 

'  Loadstona    S.  Stone  fimnd  in 

or  lodes,    (a  and  M.  IC  P.) 

Lode  stoenn  (Bng.).  An  open  catdag 
toward  a  vein  In  rising  ground. 
(Balnbridge) 

Lodesta€.  All  the  material  contained 
In  a  vein  or  lode»  Including  gangue 
and  ore.     (Standard) 

Lodge.  1.  (Bug.)  A  subturanean 
reservoir  for  the  drainage  of  the 
mine  made  at  the  shaft  bottom.  In 
the  Interior  of  the  workings,  or  at 
different  levels  in  the  shaft  (Gree- 
ley).   A  sump. 

8.  (Scot)  A  cabin,  at  the  mine 
shaft,  for  workmoi.  (Barrowman) 
S.  (Wales)  Bee  Piatt  4.  The  room 
or  flat  at  the  shaft  Into  whldi  the 
pushers  or  trammers  empty  their 
loads.    (Standard) 

Lodge  meralne.  A  kind  of  terminal 
moraine  consulting  of  material 
pushed  along  by  the  glacier  but  fall- 
ing short  of  Its  front    (Standard) 

Lodgmeat  (Scot).  Bee  Sump^  alfo 
Lodge.. 

Lodgment  level  (Soot).  A  room 
driven  from  a  levd  a  short  distance 
to  the  dip  and  used  for  storage  of 
water     (Barrowman).    A  sump. 

Lodo  (Sp.).    Mud  or  slime.     (Halae) 

Loeit.  In  geology,  a  yellowlsik,  flne- 
9«lned,  slightly  calcareous,  loamy 
clay,  commonly  unstratifled  but  hav- 
ing some  vwtlcal  Jointing,  believed 
to  be  a  deposit  of  wind-blown  dust 
(La  Forge).  The  name  Is  a  (3erman 
word,  akin  to  ''loose,**  and  appears 
to  have  been  flrst  aM>lied  geologi- 
cally in  the  Rhine  valley.     (Kemp) 

Loesi  kindehea.  A  spheroidal  or  Irreg- 
ular nodule  of  caldum  carbraiate 
found  in  loess.    (Standard) 

Lofthead  (No.  Staff.).  A  cavity.  In 
a  mine  roof,  produced  by  a  £aIL 
(Gresley) 

Lofting.  1.  (So.  Wales)  An  old  or 
disused  heading  over  the  top  of  an- 
other one.  8.  (No.  of  Bng.)  Bee 
Lacing,  1.     (Gresley) 

9.  (Scot)  Wood  filling  up  vacant 
space  on  top  of  crowns  or  gearc 
(Barrowman) 

4.  Timbers^  usuaUy  old,  laid  acrosi 
the  caps  of  steel  frames  or  sets  In 
a  working  to  ^support  the  root 
(Webster) 

Lofty  tin  (Oom.).  Large  and  roogh 
tin  ore.    (Davles) 
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1.  (So.  Staff.)  A  balance- 
weight  near  the  end  of  the  hoisting- 
rope  of  a  shaft  to  prevent  its  run- 
ning back  over  the  pulley.  (Ray- 
mond) 

2.  (No.  Staff.)  See  Dolly,  2.  8.  The 
record  of  an  engine,  boiler,  or  other 
trial,  in  which  a  series  of  observa- 
tions have  been  taken  (Webster). 
Also  the  record  of  a  drillhole,  as 
the  log  of  an  oil  well.  % 

Xoggan  itone  (Eng.).  A  weather-worn 
block  so  finely  balanced  on  its  pivot- 
like base  that  a  very  ordinary  forc*e 
suffices  to  make  it  log.  or  ro<'k  from 
side  to  side.  Properly  Ii<»gging  stone, 
and  perhaps  better  known  as  Rock- 
Ing-stone.     (Page) 

Xogged  up.  Supported  by  trees,  proim, 
or  puncheons.     (Gresley) 

Xogging.  The  business  of  cutting  and 
getting  out  logs  or  timber  from  a 
forest  (CJentury).  Often  closely  as- 
sociated with  mining  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  mine  timbers. 

XoTCiBff  stone.    See  Loggan  stone. 

XoiT  washer.  A  slightly  slanting  trough 
'In  which  revolves  a  thick  shaft  or 
log,  carrying  blades  obliquely  set  to 
•the  axis.  Ore  is  fed  in  at  the  lower 
end,  water  at  the  upper.  The  blades 
slowly  convey  the  lumps  of  ore  up- 
ward against  the  current  while  any 
adhering  clay  is  gradually  disinte- 
grated and  floated  out  the  lower  end. 
(Liddell)  * 

XohmanBising.  A  process  by  which  a 
protective  zinc  coating  is  amalga- 
mated to  a  base-metal  sheet.  (Ltd- 
dell) 

Xolseau  furnace.  A  gas-fired  furnace 
for  the  distillation  of  zinc  ores.  (In- 
galls,  p.  446) 

Lolde  (Penn.).  A  local  term  for  loco- 
motive. 

Zidllingite.  Essentially  iron  diarsen- 
Ide,  Fe  Ast,  but  passing  into  Fe»As«. 
Closely  related  to  arsenopyrlte  or 
mispickel.     (Dana) 


(Sp.).  A  long,  comparatively 
narrow,  somewhat  flat-topped  moun- 
tain ridge,  or  ridge  of  bills..  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xombong  (Malay).    An  open-pit  mine 
Id  a  valley. 

Lomerio    (Sp.).     A   series  of   lomas, 
(  Dwlght )    Bee  Loma. 

LomoBlte.    Same  as  Laumontite. 
(Standard) 

X«Aa  (Mex.).    Canvas.     (Dwight) 


London  elay.  A  geological  formation 
near '  London,  England.  It  has  a 
maximum  thickness  of  about  500 
feet.     (Century) 

London  white.  White  lead.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Long  elay.  Clay  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  plasticity.     (Century) 

Longitude.  1.  Distance  east  or  west 
on  the  earth's  surface,  measured 
by  the  angle  which  the  meridian 
through  a  place  makes  with  some 
standard  meridian  as  that  of  Green- 
wich or  Paris.  2.  In  surveying,  the 
distance  between  two  lines  drawn 
north  and  south  tlirough  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  course;  easting  or 
westing.     (Standard) 

Longitndinal  fault.    Bee  Fault 

Longmaid  process.  Beo  Henderson 
process.     • 

Long  pay  (So.  "IVales).  A  system  of 
paying  wages.    (Gresley) 

Long-pillar  work.  A  system  of  work- 
ing coal  seams  in  three  separate  op- 
erations :  -  (a)  I^arge  pillars  are  left. 
{b)  A  number  of  parallel  headings- 
are  driven  through  the  block;  and 
(c)  the  ribs  or  narrow  pillars  are 
worked  away  in  both  directions.  (C. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Long  torn.  An  inclined  trough  In 
which  gold-bearing  eartli  or  gravel 
is  crudely  washed.  It  is  longer  than 
a  rocker.     (Webster) 

Long  ton.  A  ton  of  2,240  avoirdupois 
pounds.  Equal  to  1,016.06  kilograms. 
(Webster) 

Longues  tallies  (Fr.).  Same  as  Long- 
wall. 

Longwall.  A  system  of  working  a 
seam  of  coal  in  which  the  whole 
seam  is  taken  out  and  no  pillars 
left,  excepting  the  shaft  pillars,  and 
sometimes  the  main-road  pillars. 
Langtoall  advt^ncing,  mining  the 
coal  outward  from  the  shaft  pillar 
and  maintaining  roadways  through 
the  worked-out  portion  of  the  mine. 
Longtoall  retreating,  llrst  driving 
haulage  road  and  airways  to  the 
boundary  of  a  tract  of  coal  and  then 
mining  it  in  a  single  face  without 
pillars  back  toward  the  shaft 
(Steel).  Also  known  as  Longwork, 
Shropshire  method,  O>mbination 
longwall  and  Nottingham  or  Barry 
system. 

Longwall  slope.    Bee  Flat-back  stope. 

Longwall  itoping.  Bee  Overhand 
stoping. 
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LoBf  weli^ht.   See  Long  too. 

^BflTwork.    See  Longwall. 

Loob;  Loobi  (Com.).  The  clayey  or 
slimy  portion  washed  out  of  tin  ore 
in  dressing.     (Raymond) 

LookiBg  (No.  StaDT.).  Bxamining  the 
un walled  sides  of  a  shaft  (Ores- 
ley) 

LooL  A  vessel  to  receive  ore  washings. 
(Standard) 

Loop.  1.  See  Loup,  1  and  D-Iink.  %, 
A  sling  at  the  end  of  a  hoisting  rope. 

Loop  drag.  An  eye  at  the  end  of  a 
rod  through  which  tow  is  passed  for 
cleaning  boreholes.    (Raymond) 

Looping.  The  fusing  of  ore  into  a 
mass  when  the  ore  is  only  heated 
for  calcination  (Standard).  Com- 
pare Loup,  1. 

Loon  (Com?).  Refuse  sludge  from 
washing  tin  ore.     (Webster) 

Loose  (Bng.).  1.  Applied  to  a  work- 
ing place  to  denote  that  it  is  open 
at  both  sides — that  is,  that  the  coal 
has  been  previously  removed  at  both 
sides.  "Loose  at  an  end/'  or  "loose 
at  one  side,*'  denotes  that  the  coal 
has  been  worked  or  mined  at  one 
side.  8.  The  end  of  a  shift  or  of 
the  day*s  work  is  spoken  of  as  "Loos- 
ing time,"  or  "Loose,"  or  "Kenner ;" 
and  when  the  workmen  leave,  the 
pit  is  said  to  be  "loosed  out."  (Red- 
mayne) 

Loose-end.  1.  A  gangway  in  longwall 
working,  driven  so  that  one  side  is 
solid  ground  while  the  other  opens 
upon  old  workings.  See  Fast-end. 
(Raymond) 

8.  Cioal  prepared  by  cutting,  or  that 
coal  which  is  certain  to  be  loosened 
by  a  shot  (Steel) 
S.  The  limit  of  a  stall  next  to  the 
goaf,  or  where  the  adjoining  stall  is 
In  advance.     (Gresley) 

Loose  needle.    Same  as  Dial. 

Loosening  bar.  An  implement  for  loos- 
ening a  pattern  from  a  sand  mold. 
(Standard) 

Loose  rails  (Aust).  Rails  that  can 
be  lifted  and  placed  across  a  perma- 
nent line  when  desired  to  run  skips 
across  it     (Power) 

Looiing  ( So.  Stalf  . ) .  Lowering  a  cage, 
etc.,  into  a  shaft  or  pit    (Gresley) 

Lord  (Ck)rn.).  Landlord;  the  owner 
of  the  soil  or  mineral,  to  wh6m  rent 
or  royalty  is  payable.    (Davies) 


Lordship.    1.  (Scot)    A  mineral  prop- 
erty.    (Barrowman) 
%,  (Scot)    Royalty  or  acreage  rent 
(Gresley) 

Lord's  mear  (Bng.),  The  portion  of 
ore  that  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.     (Hunt) 

Lorry.  1.  (York.)  A  movable  bridge 
over  a  shaft  top  upon   which  the 

•  bucket  is  placed  after  it  is  brought 
up  for  emptying.     (Gresley) 

8-  A  car  use^l  on  mine  tramways^  or 

at  coke  ovens.    See  Larry. 

3.  A  long  wagon  having  a  low  plat' 

form  and  four  small  wheels.  (Stand* 

ard) 

Lorry  traek.  In  coke  making,  a  car 
track  laid,  in  block  ovens,  betweeo 
the  two  parallel  lines  of  ovens  com- 
posing a  block;  and  in  bank-oven» 
Just  back  of  a  single  row  of  ovens 
composing  the  bank.    (Century) 

Lota.  1.  (Sp.)  A  flat  stone;  a  flag- 
stone. 8.  (C^ile)  A  mass  of  rode 
about  20  feet  thick  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  recent  shells  and  pebbles 
firmly  cemented  together.    (Halae) 

Lose.  1.  (Eng.)  To  work  a  seam  of 
coal,  etc.,  up  to  where  it  dies  out  or 
la  faulted  out  of  sight  This  *i» 
called  "  losing  the  coal."  8.  Tobeuu' 
able  to  work  out  a  pillar  on  account 
of  thrust,  creep,  gob  fire,  etc.  3.  A 
pit  shaft  is  said  to  be  "  lost"  when  it 
has  run  in  or  collapsed  beyond  re- 

*  covery.     (Gresley) 

Loiero.  1.  (Sp.)  A  flagstone  quarry. 
8.  (Mez.)  At  Guanajuato,  sand- 
stone quarries  yielding  a  beautiful, 
colored  stone  for  building  purposes. 
(Halse) 

Losiag-iroB.    See  Furnace  losing-iron. 

Lost  Irrel  (Com).  A  level  or  gallery 
driven  with  an  unnecessarily  great 
departure  from  the  horizontal. 
(Raymond) 

Lost  river.  In  geology,  a  river  that, 
by  a  secular  increase  In  aridity,  at 
first  periodically  in  the  driest  sea- 
son, and  at  last  permanently,  has 
lost  its  trunk,  its  remnental  de- 
tached tributaries  losing  themselves 
in  the  arid  ground.     (Standard) 

Lost-wax  process.  A  process  of  exe^ 
cuting  bronze  casting  by  casing  s 
wax  model  with  plaster  and  after* 
ward  melting  out  the  wax.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Lot  (Bng.).    The  lord's  (land  owner) 
dues;  a  royalty.    (Balnbridge) 
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ZontlL    1.  (T^nc.)     An  irregiilnr  cav- 
ity Id  nn  iron  mine.     (Gre»ley) 
S.  A  lake  in  Ireland.     (Century) 

Lovp.  1.  The  pasty  mass  of  iron  pro- 
duced in*a  bloomery  or  puddling  fur- 
nace. See  Pmldle-tmll.  (Uuymond) 
a.  (Scot.)  Slip  or  fault  (Barrow- 
man) 

Low.     1.  (No.  of  Eni;.)     A  candle  or 
other  nakeil  11  ^ht  oirried  by  a  miner. 
Also  spelled  Ix>\ve. 
2.  (Forest  of  Dean)     See  Horse,  1 
and  2. 

S.  Not  hif^h  in  upward  extent;  hav- 
Ini^  little  vertical  extension,  as  a 
low  roof  In  a  mine.  4.  Lying  below 
the  natural  or  general  level,  as  a  low 
valley. 

Low  blast.  A  blast  delivered  to  a 
smelting  furnace  at  low  pressure. 
(Standard) 

coal.     Coal  occurring  in  a  thin 
seam  or  bed.     (Steel) 

doors  (Scot.).  The  lowest  of  two 
or  more  landings  in  a  shaft.  (Har- 
rowman) 

Lcwe  (Newc).  A  light.  A  "piece  of 
lowe"  is  part  of  n  candle.  (Ray- 
mond).   See  aUo  I^w,  1. 

Lcwer  leaf  (Scot.).  The  lower  por- 
tion of  a  seam  of  coal  that  is  worked* 
in  two  sections  or  leaves.  (Bar- 
rowman ) 

Lowe  rope  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  piece  of 
rope  used  ns  a  torch.     (Qresley) 

Low  explosives.  A  term  sometimes 
used  to  designate  explosives  that 
do  not  detonate,  as  blasting  pow- 
der, in  distinction  to^high  explosives, 
such  as  dynamite.    \Du  Pont) 

Low-freezing  dynamite.  A  dynamite 
so  made  that  its  freezing  point  is 
below  that  of  such  dynamites  as  con- 
tain only  nitroglycerin  and  an  active 
base  and  which  have  a  normal 
freezing  point  of  about  45'  F.  Low- 
freezing  dynamites  do  not  freeze 
until  temperatures  below  32"*  F.  ure 
reached,  and  even  then  only  after 
prolonged  exposure.     (Du  Pont) 

Low-grade.  1.  An  arbitrary  designa- 
tion of  dynamites  of  less  strength 
than  40  per  cent.  It  has  no  bearing 
on  the  quality  of  the  materials,  as 
they  are  of  as  great  purity  and  high 
quality  as  the  ingredients  in  a  so- 
called  high-grade  explosive.  (Du 
Pont) 

%,  A  term  applied  to  ores  relatively 
poor  in  the  metal  for  which  they  are 
mined;  lean  ore» 


Low  level;  Laiffh  level  (Scot.).  The 
drift  or  working  which  is  furtliest 
to  the  dip.     (lUirrowHian) 

Low  lift;  Laigli  lift  (Scot.).  The  low- 
est sot  In  u  system  of  pumps.  (Bar- 
rowmun ) 

Low  powders.  Explosives  ronftilnlng 
a  small  proportion  of  nitroglycerin 
and  a  base  similar  to  blasting  |k)w- 
der.  Intermediate  between  bluscing 
powiler  and  dynamite  In  action.  (Du 
Pout).    Sec  Low-grade,  1. 


lowse  (Scot.).  To  cea.sc  working. 
"The  plt*s  lowsal,"  i,  e.,  work  has 
cease<l  for  the  day  (Barrowman). 
Comyare  Loose,  2. 

Low  steel.  Steel  low  in  carlwn.  and 
henre  comparatively  toutfli  and  soft, 
and  usually  not  susceptible  of  iMrd- 
ening  or  tempering.     (Standard) 

Low-terraee  drift  (Aust).  Gravel  and 
shingle  in  terraces.     (Century) 

loxoclase.  An  orthoclase  containing 
considerable  sodium.     (Webster) 

Loza.  L  (Sp.)  Pottery.  2.  (Peru) 
liedrock  in  alluvial  mines.     (liaise) 

Lubricante  ( Mex. ).  Lubricant 
(D  wight) 

labricites.  A  word  used  by  M.  B. 
Wndsworth  to  include  all  mineral 
lubricants  or  aqtifriction  materials. 
(Power) 

Lace  and  Rozan  process.  A  modiflca- 
tion  of  the  i*attinson  process  where- 
by the  molten  lead  is  stirred  by  the 
injection  of  steam.  Used  in  desil- 
verizing base  bullion.  (Hofman,  p. 
418) 

Ludite.  Chelius*  name  from  the  I^ncl* 
berg  In  Hesse,  for  finely  crystalline, 
diorlte   dikes,    whose   minerals   are 

xenomorphic.     ( Kemp ) 

• 

Lackhart  /arnaee.  A  continuously 
working  shaft  furnace  for  roasting 
quicksilver  ores,  having  the  fireplace 
in  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  prote<'ted 
by  a  cast-iron  roof.  The  fuel  is 
wood.     (Raymond) 

Luckite.  A  vitreous  green  variety  of 
melanterite  in  which  part  of  the  iron 
is  replaced  by  manganese,  (MnFe) 
SO«.7HA  that  crystallizes  In  the 
monocllnic  system.     (Standard) 

Laealllte.  A  variety  of  marble,  col- 
ored black  by  carbon,  and  obtained 
from  Egypt.     (Webster) 
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Zw$  (ProT.  Bng.).  To  sift:  a  miner's 
Ifenn.     (Standard) 

Lam.  1.  A  chimney  over  an  upcast 
shaft  to  increase  the  draft  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  (Derb.)  A  basin  or  natural 
swamp  in  a  coal  seam,  often  extend- 
ing several  hundred  yards.     (Gres- 

9a  (Eng.)  An  area  of  softness  In  a 
coal  seam.    (Webster) 

4.  (Scot)  A  fbll  of  roof  in  which  the 
breakage  of  the  rock  extends  in  a 
conical  form  to  a  considerable 
height    (Barrowman) 

5.  (Bng.)  A  hole  at  the  foot  of  a 
shaft  for  collecting  water  (Bain- 
bridge).  Also  spelled  Lumb.  A 
sump. 

laaaehells.  A  dark  brown  4dielly 
marble,  having  brilliant  fire  or  oAo- 
tayani  reflections  from  within.  Also 
called  Fire  marble.     (Ure) 

Luab  (Bng.),    See  Lum,  5. 

laaberiagt  (Derb.).  Bumps  over  old 
workings.    (Gresley) 

laaibrera.    1.  (Sp.)    An  air  shaft;  an 
adit  shaft     (Min.  Jour.) 
S.  (Mex.)    A  porthole  in  a  furnace. 
(Dwight) 

Laahead  (Soot).  A  chimn^  top. 
See  Lum,  1.     (Gentury) 

Xamp  ooaL  Goal  in  large  lumps;  the 
largest  sise  brought  froip  the  mine 
(Webster).  Also/  the  largest  mar- 
ketable sise, 

Xmaar  eaastie.  Silver  nitrate  cast  into 
sticks  for  use  by  surgeons.  (Gen- 
tury) 

Xaasart;  laaker  (Scot).  A  lentic- 
ular mass,  nodule,  or  ball.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Lmagmotor.  A  trade  name  for  a  me- 
chanical device  for  inducing  respira- 
tion in  cases  of  asphyxia,  drowning, 
electric  shock,  etc.  It  consists  of 
two  parallel  cylinders  with  pistons 
externally  connected  so  that  a  stroke 
In  one  direction  exhausts  the  lungs 
through  one  cylinder  while  the 
other  cylinder  fills  with  air,  oxy- 
gen, or  both,  and  a  stroke  in  the 
opposite  direction  Inflates  the  lungs 
with  the  air  or  oxygen  and  dis- 
charges the  foul  gases  drawn  from 
the  lungs. 

Xanaama  front  An  arrangement  of 
water-cooled  castings  through  which 
Iron  and  cinder  are  tapped  from  the 
blast  furnace,  thus  avoiding  the  use 
oC  a  fbrehearth.  See  oUo  OUmeA 
front    (Raymond) 


Xaxry.  1.  (York.)  A  weighted  traas 
to  which  an  endless  n^ie  Is  attached, 
fixed  at  the  inbye  end  of  the  planew 
forming  part  of  an  applianoe  for 
taking  up  the  slai^  rope.,  a.  A  mif¥- 
able  platform  on  wheels,  the  top  of 
which  Is  level  with  the  bank  or  sur- 
face. It  is  run  over  the  mouth  of 
a  shaft  to  receive  the  bucket  when 
It  reaches  the  top  (Gresley).  A 
variation  of  Lorry,  3. 

Laiter.  1.  The  character  of  the  U^t 
reflected  by  minerals;  it  conatitntes 
one  of  the  mean^  of  distinguishing 
theuL     (Roy.  Gom.) 

There  are  several  kinds  of  luster, 
as  follows:  Metallic,  the  luster  of 
metals;  adamantine,  the  luster  of 
diamonds;  vitreous,  the  luster  of 
broken  gl8«s ;  resinous,  the  luster  of 
yellow  resin,  as  that  of  eleollte; 
pearly,  like  pearl;  silky,  like  silk. 
These  lusters  have  diffeai'ent  degrees 
of  Intensity,  being  either  splendent^ 
shining,  glistening,  or  glimmering. 
When  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
luster,  the  mineral  Is  characterised 
as  being  duU.  (Dana) 
8.  In  ceramics,  a  glaze,  varnish,  or 
enamel  applied  to  porcelain  in  a  thin 
layer,  and  giving  it  a  smooth,  gUa- 
tenlng  surface.     (Standard) 

Laitered  ware.  In  ceramics,  glased 
'  ware  painted  with  metallic  pUpments 
and  fired  a  second  time  in  a  kiln  so 
constructed  that  the  gases  come  Into 
contact  with  the  surfkioe,  giving  a 
prismatic  effect     (Standard) 

Xaster  ware.  Pottery  decorated  with 
metallic  colors.     (Standard) 

Latter  wash.  A  metallic  wash  used 
upon  pottery.     (Standard) 

Latter  mottllagt.  A  name  applied  by 
Pumpeily  to  certain  augitic  rodbs, 
that  have  a  shimmering  luster  be- 
cause the  shining  cleavage  fiices  of 
the  augite  crystals  are  mottled  by 
small  inclusions.     (Kemp) 

Late.  1.  Pasty  matter  as  day,  used 
to  close  Joints  of  chemical  or  metal- 
lurgical apparatus  and  to  coat 
surfaces  so  as  to  protect  them  frmn 
the  action  of  flame  (Skinner) 
S.  In  bricklaying,  a  scraper  having 
a  cutting  edge.  S.  To  smooth  the 
surface  of  (a  drying  yard)  before 
placing  new  bricks  upon  it  to  dry. 
(Standard) 

LateoiuBL  A  metallic  element  sspa* 
rated  from  Ytterbium  hi  190T. 
Symbol,  Lu;  atomic  w^i^t,  17B.0. 

Latoie.  Govered  with  day;  mliy. 
(Webster) 
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XmnHlillte.  A  tourmalliie  granite 
from  LnxnlUaiiv  In  Oomwall,  that  la 
a  product  of  contact  metamorphlav. 
{Kemp) 

X«s  (Sp.).  1.  Light;  L.  di9CHMeno, 
a  naked  lig^t  naed  in  omI  mines; 
L.  de  arco,  an  arc  light;  £«.  inctu^ 
deMcenie,  an  incandescent  light  8. 
A  section  of  a  slmft  or  wall.  S. 
Span  of  a  bridge  or  ardL     (Halse) 

Xasoaite.  A  mineral  closely  related  to 
enargite.  found  in  the  Island  of  Lu- 
ion.  .  (Oentnry) 

X^dite.  A  hi^  explosive,  chiefly  pic- 
ric acid,  used  as  a  sliell  explosive 
in  tlie  British  service.     (Webster) 

Xydlaa-stoae.  1.  A  compact  or  close- 
grained«  nearly  black,  variety  of  Jas- 
per. A  smoothed  surface  of  this 
stone  is  used  for  trying  the  streak 
of  gold,  the  color  4>f  which  affords 
an  index  to  its  purity  (Roy.  Oom.). 
a.  Touchstone.     (Webster)    « 

Xjdite.    See  Basanite. 

Xije  (Scot).  A  siding  or  turnout  in 
a  mine.     (Gresley) 

Iiyiag  side  (Derb.).  The  lower  side 
of  a  vein  (Mander).  That  portion 
next,  to  the  footwall. 

Xylag  time  iScot).    See  Lie  time. 

I^riag  wall.    Same  as  FootwalL 

LTmeutiiuB.  A  stone  used  for  intag- 
lios, not  now  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, but  supposed  to  be  the  mod- 
em hyacinth.  Pliny  used  the  name 
for  amber,  77.  A.  D.  (Chester) 

Xynea  faraaoe.  A  zinc-distillation 
furnace  with  a  common  condensa- 
tion chambtf.    (Ingalls,  p.  486) 

X^BZ  itoae.  An  early  synonym  for 
Pliny's  lyncurium.    (Chester) 

Xyoaaaiie  marble.  A  trade  name  for  a 
chocolate  red  and  white  variety  of 
dolomitic  marble  used  mainly  for 
wainscoting  and  tiling;  firom  Mal- 
letts  Bay,  Lake  Champlain.  See 
aleo  WinooeU  marble.     (Merrill) 

lype  (Scot).  An  irregularity  In  the 
nine  roof  (Gresley).  A  projecting 
rock  in  a  mine  roof  that  may  fsll 
at  Any  time.  Usually  used  in  the 
plural,  and  sometimes  spelled  Lipe. 

Xyster  process.  A  flotation  process 
that  separates  galoia  and  sine 
blende  by  treatment,  at  a  low  tem«- 
perature,  with  eucalyjptus  oil  or  other 
frothing  agent  and  with  agitation 
or  aeration  in  a  neutral  or  aikaline, 


but  not  acidi  solution  of  the  sul- 
phatesy  chlorides,  or  nitrates  of  cal- 
dum,  magnesium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, or  mixtures  of  these  sub- 
stances.    (T.  J.  Hoover,  p.  180) 


A  relatively  flat-floored  vol- 
canic explosion  crater  at  a  vent 
that  is  either  coneless  or  else  pro- 
vided with  an  inconspicuous  cone. 
(Daly,  p.  144) 

XaoArthar  and  7orett  eyaalde  proc- 
ess. A  pjocess  for  recovering  gold 
by  leaching  the  pulped  gold  ore  with 
a  solution  of  0.2  to  0.8  per  cent  of 
potassium  cyanide,  K(JN,  and  then 
with  water.  The  gold  is  obtained 
from  this  solution  by  precipitation 
on  sine  or  aluminum,  or  by  elec- 
trolysis.    (Ctoesel) 

Maeeala^  A  mud  volcano.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xaeeo  (Mex.).  Stamping  and  crush- 
ing as  distinguished  from  pulveris- 
ing.    (Halse) 

Macerate.  To  reduce  to  a  pulp  by 
long  saturation  in  water,  or  by 
steeping.     (Webster) 

Macero  (Mex.).  A  man  in  charge  of 
stamping  and  crushing.    (Halse) 

MacFarlanitc.  A  silver  ore  found  In 
the  mines  of  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  ten  tains  arsenic,  cobalt, 
nickel,  etc.,  but  is  not  a  homogeneous 
mlneraL     (Ontury) 

Xachaoado  (Peru).  Native  silver  in 
ore.     (Dwight) 

Machaeadora  (Sp.).  A  rockbreaker  or 
crusher.     (Halse) 

Machaear  (Sp.).  To  crush  or  break 
ore.     (Dwight) 

Xachada  (Sp.  Aul).  Hand-picking; 
spalling.     (Lucas) 

Xachadcro  (Ck>lom.).  A  shed  or  place 
where  ore  is  q>alled  or  cobbed. 
(Halse) 

Xachado  (Sp.).    A  hatchet     (Halse) 

Kachaqaco  (Sp.).  Bucking  or  cob- 
bing of  ore.     (Lucas) 

Machar  (Sp.).  To  break  up  the  ore. 
(Lucas) 

Kachays  (Ecuador  and  Peru)!  Cav- 
erns, of  shallow  depth  and  large 
openings,  lined  with  sulphur. 
(Halse) 
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XMMte  (Sp.).  A  large  knife  heevy 
enough  tor  choiring.     (Dwlght) 

Kaelilliembnur  (Mex.).  To  dovetail 
or  Join  with  tenon  or  tongoe  and 
greoye    (Dwight) 

Kaehine.  1.  (Bng.)  A  weli^ridge 
or  weighing  machine  upon  which 
wagons,  trams,  carts,  etc,  are 
weighed,  either  with  or  without 
their  load  of  coal.  (Gresley) 
S.  (Queensland)  An  ore  crusher. 
''Crushing  machine"  and  **  bat- 
tery"  are  used  synonymously  with 
''mill"  in  other  parts  of  Australia 
to  designate  the  reductton  plant  as 
A  whole;^  (Rlckard) 
IL  Any  drill  or  coal-cutting  deyloe, 
^operated  by  air,  steam,  or  elec- 
tricity. 

MMhlae  drllL  Any  mechanically 
driven  drill.    JSfee  Rock  drllL 

MaeMae  helper*  A  man  employed  to 
assist  In  the  operation  of  a  coal- 
cutting  machine,  and  whose  duty  it 
l9  to  look  after  the  jack  and  assist 
iB  moving  and  adjusting  the  ma- 
chine. (Robinson  v.  Vlrglnla-Poca- 
hontas  Goal  Ck).,  88  S.  E.  Rept,  p. 
828) 

jfaehlaeman,  1.  (Eng.)  One  who 
weighs  ceal,  etc.,  and  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  cars  seat  to 
th&  surface.  (Oresley)  * 
S.  One  who  operates  a  machine  as 
a  drill  or  coal-cuttlng  machine. 

Xaehiae  walL  The  face  at  which  ^a 
coal-cutting  machine  works.  (Ores- 
ley)  • 

Maehiae  whim.  A  winding  drum  op- 
erated by  a  8team»englne. 

Xaehialst  (Aust).  The  man  In  charge 
of  a  coal-cutter.    (Power) 

Xaehe.  1.  (Sp.)  A  male  mule;  S. 
(Golom.)  An  unproductive  mineral 
vein.  8.  (Mex.)  A  wall  plate.  4. 
A  dike.  8.  The  block  on  which  an 
anvil  Is  mounted.     (Halse) 

KMheaga  (Golom.).  A  hard,  bronae- 
Golored  Iron  pyrlte.     (Halse) 

KiMkerro  (Sp.  Am.).  An  unproductive 
lode.     (Lucas) 

KMiote  (Mez.).  A  stake,  or  perma- 
nent bench  mark,  fixed  In  an  under- 
ground working,  from  which  the 
length  and  progress  thereof  Is  meas- 
ured.    (Dwight) 

Xaokaaador  (Mex.).  A  crusher. 
(Dwight) 

XaehaeaduVa  ( Sp. ) .  Spalling  or  crush- 
ing. '  (Halse) 


Xieisao  (Italy).  A  term  apptted  m  a 
sllloeous  sandstone,  aowf&dmm  eon- 
talnlng  calcareous  grains,  mica,  cte. 
(Omstock).  From  the  Upper  Bo- 
cene  of  the  Italian  Alps. 

Xaoiso  (Sp.).  1.  An  unworked  lode. 
S.  A  block  of  ground  ready  for  stop- 
ping.   8.  A  plUar.    (Halse) 

Kaeklatoibite.  A  massive  black  stU- 
cato  of  uranium,  thorium,  cerium* 
etc     (Dana) 

Xaele.  1.  A  twin  crystgL,  S.  Ghlaa- 
toUte.     (Standard) 

Maeled.    1.  Spotted  or  checkered,  like 
^chlastollte.    S.  Twinned,  as  a  crya- 
taL    (Standard) 

Xaelareite.  1.  A  deep-green  to  black 
pyroxene.  S.  Same  as  Ghoodrodite. 
(Standard) 

Xaequiitea  tube  prooett.  A  metal- 
lurgical process  that  makes  use  of 
surface  taislon  fbr  separadng  mln- 
eraldT  whereby  sc»ne  of  them  float 
and  some  sink.  The  apparatus  eon- 
sists  of  a  long  tube  with  h^lcal 
grooves,  which,  upon  rotation,  screw 
the  pulp  throui^  the  tube.  The 
tailings  are  cemoved  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  box  It  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube  and  the  concentrates  float  oOL 
(Megraw,  p.  70) 

Xaoroaxii.  The  5-axls  (long)  In  or- 
thorhomblc  and  trlcUnlc  crystals. 

Xa^rodiagoBiU.  The  longer  lattfml 
axis  In  the  brthorhomblc  and  tri- 
cflnlc  systems.    (Standard) 

Xkcrodome.  In  crystallography,  a 
dome  parallel  to  the' macrodlagOnaL 
(Standard) 

Maeromeritie.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
granitoid  structure  of  rocks  that  la 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye;  op- 
posed to  Bilcrom«itle    (Standard) 

Kaeropiaaeoid.  In  crystallography,  a 
plnacold  parallel  to  the  vertical  and 
macrodlagonal  axes»     (Standard) 


Maeropriti^.  A  prism  whose  Intercept 
on  the  macrodlagonal  la  greater 
than  unity.     (Standard) 

Xaerepyramid.  A  pyramid  whose  In- 
tercept on  the  macrodlagonal  la 
greater  than  unity.    (Standard) 

XaeroMopie.  In  petrology,  recognisa- 
ble by  the  unaided  eye ;  said  of  char- 
acters of  rocks.  Now  replaced  by 
Megascopic  (La  Forge).  It  Is  ety- 
mologlcally  less  correct  as  an  antith- 
esis of  microscopic  than  la  mega- 
scopic for  macro  Is  from  the  Greek 
for  broad,  whereas  meftk  means 
large. 
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A  Btructoral  feature 

of  rocks  that  can  ne  discerned  by  the 
nnasalstecl  eye,  or  with  the  help  of 
a 'simple  inagnlfler.     (Standard) 

"MrnAt  gnmniL,  A  recent  deposit,  as  of 
river  silt    (Duryee) 

Vadera  (Sp.).  Wood;  lumber. 
(Halse) 

Xadre  (Sp.).  1*  Bed  of  a  river.  2. 
Mother  liquor.  S.  (  G  o  1  o  ni .  ) 
Smooth  surface-rocks.  An  Ironstone 
pebble;  hematite.  (Halfete) 
4.  (Peru).  A  horizontal  crossbeam 
in  a  mill.     (Lucas) 

Xadrepore.  A  branching  coral ;  also. 
any  perforated  stone  coral.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Madrepore  marble.  A  fosslliferous 
limestone  of  Devonian  age  and  of  a 
variety  of  colors.  It  admits  of  a 
high  polish  and  is  used  as  a  marble. 
Takes  its  name  from  the  most  cliar- 
acterlstic  fossil,  a  species  of  madre- 
pore.    (Merrill) 

Xadiier  (Fr.).  A  flat,  wooden  beam 
used  in  n  mine   (military)   to  sup- 

^.port  earth.     (Standard) 

•  >»•  •  •    • 

Madrina  (So.  Am.).  Ttie  leader  of  a 
train  of  pack  mules;  usually  a  mare. 
()5tnmlard) 

Jiadupite.  A  vltropliyric  igneous  rork 
containing  diopside,  phlogoplte.  and 
lH?ri»vsklte  in  a  leucitic  glassy  btise 
(I-a.Forge).  Tlie  name  was  given  by 
Whitman  Cross  to  a  peculiar  group 

•  of  rocks  that  are  Illustrated  by  one 
forming  Pilot  Knob,  a  mesa  about 
6  miles  northeast  of  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.  Cross  defines  Madupite  "  as 
consisting  essentially  of  dlopside 
and  a  magnesia-potash  mica  with 
leucite     in     decidedly     subordinate 

'  amount.  Its  magma  is  low  in  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron,  rich  In  potash, 
and  contains  so  much  lime  and  mag- 
nesia that  silicates  of  these  bases 
are  the  i)rincipal  constituents,  yet 
con  troll  etl  in  their  development  by 
the  strong  potash  element."  The  Pi- 
lot Knob  case. is  a  vitrophyric  repre- 
.  f»entative  of  the  type  so  defined. 
(Kemp) 

Kad  water  (Corn.).  Water  that, 
through  neglect,  rushes  back  to  the 
mine.     (Da  vies) 

ICaenite.  A  name  derived  from  Lake 
Maena^  near  Gran,  Norway,  and 
given  by  W.  C.  Brogger  to  an  In- 
trusive trachytic  rock,  regarded  as  a 


differentiation  product  of  a  gabbio- 
magma.  Maenite  Is  a  bostonite  rela- 
tively rich  in  lime  and  poor  in  pot- 
a.fsXi.     (Kemp) 

Xaeitro  (Sp.).  1.  Master,  master 
workman;  M.  del  bocarte,  a  mill 
man;  M.  de  obras,  a  contractor  or 
builder;  M,  fundidor^  a  practical 
smelter.  M.  herrero,  a  master  black- 
smith; A/.  mecdnicOt  a  master  me- 
chanic; M.  palero^  head  timberman. 
2.  (Peru)  The  principal  trough  in 
pntio  amalgamation,  in  which  all 
the  amalgam  Is  gathered.     ( Dwight) 

Xafle.  In  petrology,  pertaining  to  or 
composed  dopiinantly  of  the  ferro- 
magnesian  rock-forming  silicates ; 
said  of  some  igneous  rocks  and  their 
constituent  minerals.  Contrasted 
with  Felsic.     (^a  Forge) 

Haggle  (Scot).  An  inferior  and 
sandy  part  of  ironstone;  inferior  or 
stony  coal.     (Barrowman) 

Maggie  blaei  (Scot).  An  inferior  sul- 
phurous ironstone.     (Barrowman) 

Hagiitral  (Sp.).  A  powder  of  roasted 
copper  pyrites,  used  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  silver  ores  in  the  Mexican 
patio  process.     (Itaymond) 

Magistraleros  (Mex.).  Men  who  bum 
(roil .St)  copixjr  ore  for  magistral. 
(Halse) 

Magma.  In  petrology,  liquid  molten 
rook;  the  molten  material  from 
which  igneoud  rocks  are  formwl  by 
soliditication  (1^  Forge).  An  origi- 
nal, parent  magma  may  break  up 
into  several  derived  ones.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ba$ia  as 
earlier  defined,  but  this  use  is  un- 
fortunate.    (Kemp) 

Magma-basalt.  A  synonym  for  Limbur- 
glte,  proposed  by  Boricky  in  1872, 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Itosen- 
busch  suggested  llmburglte.  Some 
authorities  give  the  former  the  pref- 
erence.     (Kemp) 

Magmatle.  In  petrology,  of.  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from  magma.  (La 
Forge) 

Magmatio  differentiation.  In  petrol- 
ogy, the  iirocess  by  which  different 
types  .of  Igneous  rocks  are  derlvetl 
from  a  single  parent  magma,  or  by 
which  different  parts  of  a  single 
molten  mass  assume  different  com- 
positions and  textures  as  it  solidifies 
(La  Forge).  Also  called  Magmatic 
segregation. 
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lUyaatle  wat«r.  Wator  derlTed  from 
cooUng  igneous  magmii.  See  aUo 
JoTeline  water.     (Emmons) 

XaAetla.  Magnesium  oxide.  MgO.  A 
light,  earthy/  white  substance,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  hydroxide  or 
carbonate,  or  by  burning  magnesium. 
(Webster) 

Xagneiia  alba.  A  light,  white,  hy- 
drous magnesium  carbonate  pre- 
pared by  pulverizing  the  mineral 
magnesite,  or  by  chemical  means. 
(Standard) 

Xagaeilan  limestone.    Setf  Dolomite. 

Magnesite.  Magnesium  carbonate. 
MgCOi.  Crystals  rare,  usually  rhom- 
bohedral,  also  prismatic.  Commonly 
massive ;  granular,  deavable  to  very 
compact;  earthy.  Ck>lor  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  grayish- white,  brown. 
Transparent  to  opaque.    (Standard) 

Xagnesium.  A  silver-white  metallic 
element,  malleable,  ductile  and  light. 
Symbol,  Mg;  atomic  weight,  24.32; 
specific  gravity,  1.74  (Webster). 
Used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ribbon 
or  powder  to  produce  a  brilliant 
light  by  its  combustion,  as  in  sig- 
naling, photography,  or  pyrotechny. 
(Standard) 

Magnes  itone.    A  magnet     (Century) 

Xagnet.  1.  A  loadstone;  a  variety  of 
magnetite  or  magnetic  iron  ore  hav- 
ing naturally  the  property  of  at- 
tracting iron  (Webster).  Also 
called  Natural  magnet  ' 

il.  A  large  horseshoe  magnet  em- 
ployed to  lock  and  unlock  safety 
lamps.  The  operation  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  direct  contact 
with  the  magnet 

Xagnetic.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
magnet ;  possessing  the  properties  of 
the  magnet,  as  a  magnetic  needle. 
(Webster) 

Magnetic  field.  1.  The  space  through 
which  the  force  or  influence  of  a 
magnet  is  exerted.  8.  The  space 
about  a  conductor  carrying  an  elec- 
tric current  in  which,  as  it  may  be 
shown,  magnetic  force  is  also  ex- 
erted.    (CJentury) 

Magnetio  force.  The  force,  attractive 
or  r^ulslve,  exerted  between  two 
magnetic  poles;  the  force  which 
produces  or  changes  magnetization. 
(Webster) 

Magnstle  guard.  A  double  mask  of 
magnetised  steel-wire  gauze,  to  pro- 
tect a  workman  from  the  flying  dust 
of  iron  and  steel.    (Standard) 


Magaetle  Iran  oie.    Synonym  for 
netite. 

Magnetle  meridian.  In  general,  -  maj 
isogonic  line.  Specifically,  the  dirae- 
tion  assumed  tqr  the  oompaaa  ■aodls 
at  any  place;  a  nuignetic  wathrmnA' 
south  line. 

Magnetle  ore.  A  bla<^  hard  ore  that 
is  magnetic,  as  nugnetlte.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Magnetle  pole.  Either  of  those  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  where  tte 
lines  of  magnetic  force  are  vertical ; 
an  end  of  the  axis  of  the  earth** 
magnetle  polarity,  not  oolncidlnic 
with  a  geographical  pole,  and  chang- 
ing its  position  slowly.  The  north 
magnetic  pole  is  in  northern  Britlah 
America  at  about  lat  70^*  N.,  loos* 
07*  W.     (Standard) 

Magaetle  pjrite.  Same  as  Pyrrho- 
tite.    (Standard) 

Magnetle  scale.  A  diagram  of  metals 
showing  their  comparative  magpnetic 
qualities.     (Standard) 

Magnetic  separator.  A  device  In 
which  a  powerful  magnet  separates 
magnetic  iron  ore  from  sand  or 
gangue.    (Standard) 

Magnetism.  That  peculiar  ftrop^rtj 
possessed  by  certain  bodies  (as  Iron 
and  steel)  whereby,  under  oertain 
circumstances,  they  naturally  at- 
tract or  repel  one  another  according 
to  determinate  laws.    (Century) 

Magnetite;  Magnetic  Iron  ore.  The 
magnetic  iron  oxide,  FeCFte^Ok. 
Contains  72.4  per  cent  iron  (U.  S. 
(3eol.  Surv.).  The  name  of  the  mli^ 
oral  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
many  rocks  in  which  it  is  promi- 
nent. It  almost  furnishes  a  rock  It- 
self,  in  places.     (Kemp) 

Magnetlte-ollvlalte.  A  name  eoiasd 
by  A.  Sjogren  in  1876  for  the  Is- 
neons  iron  ore  at  Taberg,  In  Sipre- 
den.  The  rock  is  an  aggregate  of 
magnetite  and  olivine,  with  a  t&w 
shreds  of  biotite.  The  rock  is  prac> 
tically  a  perldotite,  greatly  enriched 
with  titanifierous  magnetite.  On  th» 
borders  of  the  Intrusion  it  shades  j 
Into  gabbro.  Compare  Cumberland- 
ite.     (Kemp) 

Magnetlts^splaelllte.  An  ^erup(lve  Inoo 
ore  octorring  at  Boutivara,  Swedesi^ 
and  consisting  of  magnetite  (in  part 
titaniferous),  spinel,  and  smaller 
amounts  of  olivine,  pyroxene, 
tIte,  and  pyrrhotite.  The  ore 
tains  about  14  per  cent  titanle  oxide. 
(Kemp) 
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A  Tarlety  of  the 
mineral  chromlte  that  ooDtalna  mag- 
iMBSliim.    (Standard) 

liagBophTTie.  Coarsely  porphyritlc. 
Containing  phenocrysts  that  are 
greater  than  5  mm.  In  longest  di- 
ameter. See  liedlofdiyric  and  lilno- 
phyrlc  (Iddlngs,  Igneous  Rocks,  p. 
200) 

Xaidem  field  (Scot).  An  unbroken  or 
an  worked  mineral  property.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Xaideai  (Scot).  Iron  frames  or 
standards  carrying  pillow  blocks  of 
shaft  pulleys  (Barrowman).  Bee 
Mingles. 

Xala-aad-tail-repe  haalace.  A  system 
of  haulage  whereby  a  set  of  skips 
connect  two  ropes,  one  known  as  the 
main,  the  other  as  the  tall  rope. 
The  main  rope  hauls  the  full  skip 
out,  while  the  tall  rope  draws  the 
empties  into  the  mine.     (Power) 

Xala  bord-gate  (York.).  The  heading 
which  is  drlyen  slightly  to  the  rise 
from  the  shaft     (Qresley) 

Ibda  bottoia.  Hard  rock  below  allu- 
vial deposits.     (Duryee) 

Ibdn  engine  (No.  of  Eng.).  The  sur- 
face pumping  engine,  usually  of  the 
Cornish  type.     (Gresley) 

Xaia  entry.  1.  An  entry  driven*  at 
right  angles  with  the  face  slips  of 
the  coal  (Roy).  8ee  aUo  Entry. 
2.  A  main  haulage  road.  See  also 
main  road. 

Malk  rake  (0erb.).  The  main  or 
principal  vein.     (Mander) 

■ala  road.  The  principal  under- 
ground road  In  a  district  along 
which  the  coal  or  ore  is  conveyed  to 
the  shafts,  generally  forming  the 
main  intake  air  course  of  each  dis- 
trict "(Gresley) 

Main  rod  (Com.).    See  Pump  rod. 

Xala  rope.  In  tail-rope  haulage,  the 
rope  that  draws  the  loaded  cars  out 
of  the  mine.     (Steel) 

■ala-rope  system.  A  system  of  un- 
derground haulage  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  empty  cars  is  suffi- 
cient to  draw  the  rope  Inbye. 
(Gresley) 

■ala  lait  (Brist).  A  heavy  spring  or 
feeder  of  water.     (Gresley) 

lEaintalaer  (Eng.).  A  shareholder. 
(Bainbridge) 

ICaiateBage  (Fr.).  The  face  of  work- 
ings in  incllne<l  or  vertical  seams, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  steps  each 


aboat  6  feet  high,  and  forming  tba 
working  place  for  one  man.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Xaiaway.  A  gangway  or  principal 
passage.     (Rayihond) 

Xaja;  Xajadero  (Sp.).  A  pestle. 
(Halse) 

Xajano  (Sp.).  A  small  heap  of  stones 
used  as  a  landmark.     (Halse) 

Xajar  (Sp.).  To  pound  or  beat  in  a 
mortar.     (Halse) 

MaJoUea;  Xalolloa.  A  variety  of  earth- 
enware coated  with  an  opaque  white 
enamel  and  decorated  in  colors. 
(Standard) 

Hake.  1.  A  formation  or  accumula- 
tion of  profitable  vein  material;  as» 
a  make  (i.  e.,  a  body)  of  ore  in  a 
vein  or  in  a  series  of  lenticular  de- 
posits (Webster).  Also  called: 
Mitke  of  stone;  Make  of  quartz; 
Make  of  reef. 

8.  The  amount  produced;  yield;  as, 
the  make  from  a  furnace.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xake  gas  (Mid.).  To  yield  or  pro- 
duce gas.  A  seam  of  coal  that  gives 
Qff  Are  damp  is  said  to  make  gas. 
(Gresley) 

Hake  of  quarts.    See  Make,  1. 

Make  of  reef.    See  Make,  1. 

Make  of  stone  (Aust).  A  shoot  of 
ore  (Power).    £iee  Make,  1. 

Makings  (Newc).  The  small  coal 
hewn  out  in  undercutting  or  chan* 
neling  (Raymond).  Also,  in  some 
localities,  called  Bug  dust. 

Xala  (Peru).    A  gorge.     (Halse) 

Xalaoaeheta  (Bras.).  A  yellowish 
brown  micaceous  earth  in  which  to- 
paz Is  found.     (Halse) 

Xalaeate  (Mex.).  Windlass;  horse- 
whim.  Any  mining  hoist;  M.  de 
arana,  an  ordinary  capstan. 
(Dwlght) 

Xalaeatero  (Sp.).  A  whim  driver. 
(Halse) 

Malaeblte.  Green  bade  copper  car- 
bonate,  2CuO.COa.HsO..  Contains 
40.3  per  cent  copper.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Kalaohite  greea.  1.  Malachite  ground 
and  used  as  a  pigment  8.  A  green, 
basic  dyestuff  of  bluish  tinge,  pre- 
pared by  condensation  of  benzalde- 
hyde  with  two  molecules  of  dimethyl- 
aniline,  with  subsequent  oxidation. 
(Webster) 

XaladoUte.  A  pale-colored,  translu- 
cent variety  of  diopside.    (Dana) 
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JIUasoH.  A  brown,  TttreooB  variety 
of  slroon.     (Standard) 

XaUqniU  (Sp.).  1.  Malachite,  a.  M. 
ozul,  azurite.    ^Halse) 

Malasplsa  irlaeier.  See  Piedmont  gla- 
cier. 

Valohite.  A  variety  of  diorite  dike 
tliat  haa,  In  a  gronndmasB  of  quarts, 
feldspar,  and  Jiomblende,  pheno- 
cry'stB  of  plagioclaae,  bornblenile,  and 
biotite.  The  name  was  gifen  by  A. 
Osann,  and  is  derived  from  Malclien, 
another  name  for  Mt  Meiibocns,  in 
Hesse.    (Kemp) 

Xaldonite.  A  metallic,  pinkish,  silver- 
white  alloy  of  gold  and  bismuth 
(Aa3l)  that  Is  found  native. 
(Standard) 

Jblec6n  (Sp.).  1.  A  dike  or  embank- 
mentl  8.  An  ore  wharf.  9.  A  cof- 
ferdam.    (Halae)  . 

Valitra  farnaoe.  A  tiand  reverl>era- 
tory  furnace  for  roasting  finely  di- 
vided ore  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  extraneous  lieat  (Peters,  p. 
172) 

MaUfBtte.  A  name  proposed  by  l^iw- 
son  for  a  group  of  rocks  on  tjie 
Mallgne  River,  ^niny  Lake  ditctrict, 
province  of  Ontario.  They  are  tie- 
scribed  as  "basic,  holocrystallliie, 
Plutonic  rocks,  rich  In  alkalies  and 
lime."  Iron  Is  present  in  rooclerate 
amounts,  almost  entirely  combloe<l 
In  the  silicatea  Iron  and  magnesia 
are  more  abundant  than  is  usual  In 
the  alkall-rlch  plutonlc  rocks.  The 
chief  minerals  are  orthoclase,  often 
fnicroscoplcally  Intergrown  with  nn 
acid  plagloclase;  aeglrlte  -  auglte, 
which  may  predominate  with  but  a 
fiioderate  admixture  of  biotite,  or 
may  be  subordinate  and  intergrown 
with  preponderant  soda  amphibole. 
biotite  being  present  ns  before. 
There  are  two  types  of  uiallgnites. 
one  of  which  has  much  meianite  and 
another  much  nephalite.     (Kemp) 

Xaliager.  1.  To  feign  illness;  sham 
sickness  in  order  to  avoid  duty; 
counterfeit  disease.     (Cientury) 

Xaliagerer.  1.  A  soldier  or  a  sailor 
who  feigns  himself  sick,  or  who  in- 
duces or  protracts  an  Illness,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  doing  his  duty;  hence, 
in  general,  one  who  shirks  his  duty 
by  pretending  illness  or  inability. 
(Webster) 

i'  In  industrial-accident  insurance, 
one  who  feigns  disability  or  prolongs 
his  period  of  disability,  in  order  to 
collect  accident  insurance  or '  com- 
pensation. 


Maliageriac.  A  practice  iodulgeil  In 
by  an  employee.  Injured  by  accident, 
in  order  that  he  may  collect  acci- 
dent Insurance  or  other  compensa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
work. 

Malimowikite.  A  variety  of  tetrabe- 
drlto  that  cmitalns  lead.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Malla  (Sp.).  Mesh  of  a  acreen. 
(Dwight) 

Malleable.  Capable  of  being  extended 
or  sliaped  by  beating  with  a  hain- 
mer,  as  gold,  silver,  etc.  Compmre 
Brittle,  Fiexible,  and  SectUe.     (  Wet>- 

ster) 

Malleable  oasUngt.  Small  iron  cast- 
ings  made  malleable  by  anneallnis, 
or  decarburlsing  by  cementation  in 
powdered  hematite  or  otlier  oxide  of 
iron.     (Baymond) 

Malleable  iron.  Oast-iron  made  from 
pig-iron  of  the  proper  kind,  so 
treated  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
being  bent  or  hammered  to  a  limited 
extent  without  breaking,  that  la.  it 
is  tnalleable.  Its  strength  la  above 
that  of  cast-iron.  Tlie  treatment  Is 
known  as  annealing.  (Nat.  Tabe 
Co.) 

Malleate.  To  shape  Into  a  plate  or 
leaf  by  beating,  or  hammering;  said 
df  metal.     (Standard) 

Mallet  (Corn.).  The  sledge  hammer 
used  for  striking  a  drill.  (Ray- 
mond ) 

Malloa;  MaUion  (Eng.).  A  soft  kevll 
(Balnbridge).    See  Kevil,  1. 

Malm.  1.  (^ng.)  A  soft,  grayish- 
white,  friable  limestone.  8.  A  rich 
clayey  soil  containing  chalk;  nmrl; 
also  in  brickmaking  an  artificial 
mixture  of  day  and  chalk.  (Web- 
ster) 

Maiming.  The  preparation  of  an  arti- 
ficial malm  by  mixing  chalk  and  clay 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  consolidate  by  evapora- 
tion.    (Century) 

Malm  rock  (Eng.).  A  local  name  for 
the  ssndstone  of  Surrey  and  Sussex; 
called  also  flrestone.     (Ure) 

Malmstoiie.    Same  as  Malm  rock. 

Malpaii  (Mex.).  Ground  covered 
with  a  lava  flow  (Halae).  later- 
ally, had  land. 

Maltha.  The  pitch  or  gum  resulting 
from  the  drjMng  up  .and  oxlda- 
tiou  of  petroleum,  aa  when  It  has 
reached  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
(Itoy.  Com.) 
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Ifiilthaclte.     A     variety 
earth.     (Chester) 

Xaltijig     eoftl     ( Wales ) 
coal.     (Webster) 


of     fuller*s 
Anthracite 


(Sp.     Am.).     Stake    or    pile 
driver.     (Lucas) 

Xammlllary;  Mammllated.  In  miner- 
alogy, forming  smoothly  rounded 
masses  ref^embllng  breasts  or  por- 
tions of  spheres:  said  of  the  shape 
of  some  mineral  aggregates,  as  ma- 
lachite or  limonite:  similar  to  but 
on  a  larger  scale  than  botryoidai. 
(La  Forge) 

Xammona  (Brax.).  Castor  oil  used  in 
a  miner's  lamp.     (Bensussan) 

Xamposteria  (Sp.).  1.  Masonry  work 
in  general.  8.  Rubble  work  or 
nmgh-stone  work.     (Halse) 

JCampostero  (Sp.).  A  stone  mason. 
(Halse) 

lUmpuesto.  1.  (Sp.)  Ashlar,  rubble, 
rough  stone,  or  material  used  in 
walling.  8.  (Colom.)  A  trestle 
aqueduct  for  flumes.     (Halse) 

Xaiiaffer.  An  official  who  has  control' 
and  supervision  of  a  mine,  both  un- 
der and  above  ground,  and  generally 
also  of  the  sale  of  the  product 
(Steel).  At  some  mines  he  is  called 
superintendent  general  superintend- 
ent, or  agent 

Xaaaatial  (Sp.>.  A  spring  of  wnter; 
Mi,  caliente,  a  hot  spring.     (Halse) 

Xaa  cage.  A  special  cage  for  raising 
and  lowering  men  in  a  mine  shaft 
See  aUo  Man  oar. 

Xaa  car.  A  kind  of  car  for  transport- 
ing miners  up  and  down  the  steeply 
inclined  shafts  of  some  mines  as  at 
I^ke  Superior  (Century).  See 
also  Man  cage. 

Xanokado  (Sp.).   Spotted  ore.  (Halse) 

Kandadero  (Mex.).  Errand  boy;  a 
daily  messenger.     (Halse) 

Xandarln  poreelain.  A  Chinese  porce- 
lain brilliantly  decorated  with  fig- 
ures of  mandarins  in  their  official 
robes.     (Standard) 

iCandelstone.     Same  as  Amygdaloid. 

Xanddn  (Mex.).  An  overseer  or  boss. 
(Dwight) 

Xan  door  (Scot).  A  small  trapdoor 
on  a  traveling  road.     (Barrowmnn) 

Xandrel;  JCaadril  (Kng.).  A  miner's 
pick    (AVebster).  £i66  a7«o  Maundrll. 
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ICandrel  socket  A  well  tool  for 
straightening  out  the  top  of  casing, 
etc.,  within  a  well,  consisting  of  a 
lemon-shaped  swage  within  a  cone 
or  bellmouth,  by  means  of  which 
the  casing  Is  worked  to  a  circular 
shape.  Also  useful  for  straighten- 
ing a  lost  sand  pump,  etc.,  so  that 
the  dogs  may  enter.  (Nat  Tube 
CJo.) 

ICanebach  twin.  A  monocllnic  twin 
crystal  having  the  basal  plnacoid  as 
the  twinning  plane.     ( Dana ) 

ICaa  eaglae.    See  Man  machine. 

Xaaero  (Mex.).  A  single-hand  ham- 
mer used  by  miners.     (Dwight) 

Maaga.  1.  (Mex.)  Conical  canvas 
bag  to  drain  quicksilver  out  of 
amalgam.  8.  Hose.  S.  Tuyere  sack. 
(Dwight) 

4.  (Sp.)  An  inclined  chute.  An 
ore  pass.  0.  (Ck)lom.)  A  pasture 
or  meadowlond.     (Halse) 

ICaaganapatite.  A  variety  of  apatite 
in  which  manganese  replaces  cal- 
dum.     (Standard) 

Xaagaableade.    See  Alabandite. 

Haagaabmoite.  A  yellow,  massive  va* 
riety  of  brucite  containing  manga- 
nese.   (Standard) 

Xaaffaaetc.  A  hard,  brittle  metallic 
element  having  a  grayish  -  white 
color  tinged  with  red  and  rusting 
like  Iron.  Not  magnetic.  '  Symbol, 
Mn;  atomic  weight,  54.93;  specific 
gravity,  8.0.  (Webster).  The  black 
oxid.  pyroluslte,  the  gray  oxide, 
manganlte,  and  the  earthy  oxide, 
wad,  are  used  in  the  arts.  Man- 
ganese is  used  extensively  in  hanlen- 
ing  steel.  £fe6  Ferromanganese ;  also 
Manganese  steel. 

Jfaagaaeie  broase.  Properly,  bronse 
containing  manganese,  a  common 
proportion  being  copper  88,  tin  10, 
manganese  2;  also,  any  of  certain 
other  copper-manganese  alloys  not, 
necessarily  containing  tin.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  a  reddish-white  metal,  re- 
markable for  its  strength  and  tough- 
ness.   (Webster) 

Xaagaaeie  copper.  See  Manganese 
bronze. 

Xaaganese  glace.  A  dark-colored  glaze 
which  receives  its  color  from  an 
oxide  of  manganese.     (Standard) 

Xaagaaetc  hydrate.    See  Psilomelane. 
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Xaagaaeie  tpar.    Bee  Rhodonite. 

Xan^nete  tteel.  Steel  containing 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  manganese. 
▲  non-fissile  alloy  that  exceeds  all 
other  known  materials  in  Its  combi- 
nation, of  hardness  and  ductility: 
used  chiefly  where  resistance  to  abra- 
sion is  required,  as  In  crushing  and 
dredging  machinery,  and  in  some 
car  wheels.     (Standard) 

Xanganeso  (Sp.)-  Manganese,  man- 
ganese ore;  M.  negro,  pyroluslte; 
M,  grU,  manganite.    (Halse) 

XaagaBla.  An  alloy  In  which  man- 
ganese and  nickel  are  compounded 
hi  somewhat  small  proportions  with 
copper,  the  ratio  of  manganese  to 
nickel  being  as  8  or  4  to  1.  This 
alloy  is  used  almost  exclusively  In 
the  construction  of  a  standard  of 
electrical  resistance,  the  tempera- 
ture coefficient  being  practically 
sero.     (Standard) 

Manganite;  0ray  naaganeie  ore.  A 
hydrated  manganese  oxide,  MusOs.- 
H3O.     (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Manganooalolte.  A  variety  of  calcite 
that  contains  manganese  carbonate 
and  is  closely  related  to  rhodochro- 
slte.     (Standard) 

Maagaaoiite.  Wadsworth's  name  for 
rocks  composed  of  manganese  min- 
erals, such  as  wad,  psilomelane,  etc. 
(Kemp) 

Xanganofiderlte.  A  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese and  iron  intermediate  be- 
tween rhodochrosite  and  siderite. 
(Century) 

Manganoflte.  Manganese  protoxide, 
MnO.  In  isometric  octahedrons. 
Cleavage  cubic  Color  emerald- 
green,  becoming  black  on  exposure. 
(Dana) 

Maagar  (Colom.).  To  scrape  the 
ground  sluice  with  a  hoe  in  order  to 
collect  the  gold.    (Halse) 

Mango  (Mex.).  A  handle  for  pick  or 
hammer.     (Dwight) 

Xamgaera  (Sp.).    Hose.     (Dwight) 

Manguito  (Sp.).  A  small  sleeve;  a 
clutch;  a  shaft  coupling.    (Halse) 

Maaheim  gold.  A  brass  alloy  resem- 
bling gold.     (Century) 


Manhes  prooett.  A  purifying  and  ozl« 
dizing  process  for  removing  sulphur 
from  copper  matte,  by  subjecting  the 
molten  matte  to  a  blast  of  air; 
named  from  the  inventor  (Stand- 
ard).   Compare  Bessemer  process. 

Manhole.  1.  A  refuge  hole  constructed 
in  the  side  of  a  gangway,  tunnel  or 
slope.  8.  A  small  and  generally  voy 
short  passage  used  only  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  miners.  9- 
A  hole  in  cylindrical  boilers  Uiroui^ 
which  a  man  can  get  into  the  boiler 

'  to  examine  and  repair  it    (Steel) 
4.  A  small  passage  connecting  a  level 
with  a  stope,  or  with  the  level  next 
above.     (Webster) 

Man  hndge  (Glouc).  A  kind  of  bar- 
rel or  box  in  which  men  ride  in  a 
shaft     (Qr«!8ley) 

Maai  (Ck>lom.).  1.  Large  fragments 
of  amphibolite,  syenite  or  gnmite  in 
alluvial  mines.  S.  In  lode  mines,  a 
granitic  country  rock.  Sometimea 
applied  to  porphyry.    (Halse) 

Manlllesto  (Sp.).  A  freight  list;  a 
mainfest     (Halse; 

Maaipalator.  A  machine  for  movinir 
and  turning  over  hot  billets  or 
blooms  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  proc- 
ess of  rolling.     (Standard) 

Manlsal  (Sp.  Am.).  A  place  abound- 
ing in  manL     (Lucas) 

Manjak.  A  natural  bitumen  found  in 
the  Barbados.  The  term  is  some- 
timed  used  to  include  gilsonlte  and 
its  congeners  and  ozocerite  (Mit- 
zakis).  Used  in  the  manufacture 
of  varnish.     Spelled  also  Manjack. 

Man  machine;  Man  engine  (Com.  and 
l>erb.).  A  mechanical  lift  for  lower- 
ing and  raising  miners  in  a  shaft  by 
means  of  a  reciprocating  vertical 
Tod  of  heavy  timber  with  platforms 
at  intervals,  or  of  two  such  rods, 
moving  in  opposite  directions.  Id 
the  former  case,  stationary  plat- 
forms are  placed  in  the  s^ft  so 
that  the  miner  in  descending,  for 
instance,  can  step  from  the  moving 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  down- 
stroke,  and  step  back  upon  the  next 
platform  below  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  down-stroke.  When  two 
rods  are  employed,  the  miner  steps 
from  the  platform  on  one  rod  to 
that  on  the  other.     (Raymond) 
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(Mer.).  1.  The  grindlag  ftone 
«(  an  amuitre,'et&  S.  A  peitle.  t. 
M,  de  hierro,  tbe  mailer  of  ao  amal- 
gamating pan.  .4.  A  stamn  bead. 
(Halae) 

Xam-«f-war  (Staff.).  A  ^maU  i»lllar 
ot  coal  left  In  a  critical  spot ;  also, 
a  principal  support  In  thick  coal 
worUnga^     (Baymond) 

oiHMler.  Ah  Infltmment  for  meaa- 
Qring  the  elaatlc^preflsore  ml  gaaea; 
an  acearate  preamire  gage^  (Stand- 
ard) 

A  manometer.    (Century) 

101^.  A  winding  rope  used  ez- 
dualT^y  ficr  lowering  and  raising 
men  and  animals,  when  tacklers  and 
•winging  honts  were  used  and  cagea 
were  unknown,    (Oreoley) 


(Bp.).  1.  A  woolen  blanket 
t.  A  blanket  or  horse  doth  used  t&t 
hoisting  ore  by -the  malsoale.'  S.  A 
kedded  vela  or  deposit-  4.  (Nicara- 
gua) A  surface  deposit  of  broken 
quart*  worked  for  gold.    ilMHii    : 

[aatear    (Mez.).     to   hoist   ore   In 
bagi  or  mantoM.    (Halse) 

tea  (Mez.).  1.  Hoisting,  a.  An 
ladlned  hoist    (I>Wlglit> 

tero  (Mez.).  Man  w^o  loads  ma- 
terial to  be  hoisted  fn  a  iftiaft 
(Dwlght) 

■ 

Hwtle.    I.  The  outer  wall  and  qudpK 
of  ah .  iron  blast  furnace,  aboye'  t^e 
hearth.     (Raymond) 
t.  Aipsnatock  foi^'<4  #atei^  wheel. 

Khato  (Sp.).  In  mining,  a  layer  or 
stratum,  especially  a  stratum  that 
cohtai'ha  gold  Ih  profitable  qilahtUy. 
(Standard) ' 

liaaas  tester.  An  Instrument  for  de- 
termining the  flash  point  of  petro- 
leum.   (Mitsakia) 

Xttawar.  1.  A  small  paalage  oaed' as 
A  traveling  way  for  the  mlne^,  and 
also  often  used  am  an  airway '  or 
chute,  or  both.  (Steel) 
f.  A  short  heading  between  two 
chutes     (Oresl^).    A  manhirie 

Map.  A  horizontal  projection,  of  sur- 
fkce  plants,  mine  worldngs  or  both 
drawn  to  a  deflnte  scale,  upon  which 
la  shown  all  the  Important  features 
of  the  mine;  a  plan;  a  plat 

Xataila  (Mez.).  Smelting  or  treat- 
ment charge ;  M.  y  /Me,  freight  and 
treatment  charge.    (Dwight) 


Maqaihtf  (Mez.).  To  work  oro  for 
its  owner  on  shares,  or  for  money. 
(Dwight) 

Xaqailere.  1.  (Porn)  Oro  buyer. 
(Dwight) 

t.  (Mez.)    One  who  dresses  oro  on 
hire.     (Halse) 

XaqniUa  (Sp.).  A  mill  where  oro  is 
ground  on  shares.     (Raymond) 

X&qaina  (43p.).  A  miachlne  or  engine. 
M.  de  borrefuir,  a  rock  drill  (Lucas). 
M.  de  vapor,  a  steam  engine  (Mln. 
Jour.).  M,  deextraeciAn,  a  hoisting 
engine;  M,  exploradora,  diamond- 
drill  machine.     (Halse) 

Xaqaipnros  (Peru).  A  class  of  work- 
men who  make  only  temporary  visits 
to  the  mines  when  they  are  at- 
tracted by  bonam^fUL  Most  of  them 
come  from  distant  Provinces  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  when  the  bo- 
nanza is  ezhausted  (Halse).  A 
stampeder. 

.  Marathon  mUL    A  fonp.  of  tube  mill 

<     josed    In    the    cement    industry,    in 

Vf hich  the  pulverizing  is  done  by 

long  pieces  of  hardened  steel  shaft- 

.  ing.     (Llddell) 

Maray  (Arg.).  A  kind  of  hand  ar- 
rastro  used  by  the  Indians  for  re- 
du<:|lW  quartz.     (Lucaa) 

Marble.  In  lithology,  a  metamorphosed 
and  riecrys^llized  limestone.  In  the 
trade,  the  name  is  wplled  to  any 
limestone  that  will  take  a  polish, 
(Kemp)' 

The  following  aro  some  of  the 
principal-  marbles :  Bardig^io,  bird*s 
eye,  black  and  gold,  boagard,  breccia, 
brocatelle;  calico,  '  campan,  Cannes,, 
ioarrara,  dpolino,  eoUan,  fior  di  persi- 
cor, -flro,  forest  formosa,  glallo  an- 
tico,  griotte,  landscape,  languedoc, 
.lepanto,  lumachelle.  lyonnaise,madre-' 
pqre^  mischio.  nero  antico  de  prato, 
numldian,  onyz,  paonosza,  parian, 
parmazo,  pavonazetta,  pentellic,  pe- 
tit granite,  phryglan,  porter,  ricolite, 

'  rpsso  antico,  rosso  levanto,  rouge 
antique,  ruin,  saccharoldal,  St  Anne, 
St  Bauihe,  sarrancoUn,  serpentine, 
slehha,  staUurtitlc  and  stalaf^mltic, 
statuary,  verdantlque,  and  winooski. 
(Riea) 

Marble  band  (Scot).  Musselband 
ironstone.     (Barrowman) 

Marble  glase.  A  glaze  coating  on  pot- 
tery, having  colored,  veins  in  imita- 
tion of  marble.     (Standard) 

Marble  haadiaw^  A  toothless  blade 
fitted  at  the  back  wlih  a  block  han- 
dle, used  with  sand  for  cutting  slabs 
of  marble  into  pieces.    (Oentury) 
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Xtrble  poliiher.  1.  A  block  of  sand- 
stone used  to  tub  a  marble  slab  in 
the  preliminary  polishing.  Also  a 
linen  cushion  with  which  the  polish- 
ing is  completed  by  the  agency  of 
emery  dust,  etc.  %.  A  machine  for 
polishing  marble.  S.  A  marble  rub- 
ber.    (Century) 

Xarbler.  A  quarrier  or  cutter  of  mar- 
ble.    (Century) 

lUrble  rubber.  A  rubber  for  surfac- 
ing, smoothing,  and  polishing  marble 
slabs.    (C!entury) 

JCarble  law.  A  machine  for  cutting 
marble.     (Century) 

JCaroa  (Sp.).  1.  A  mark.  The  royal 
afms,  stamped  on  a  piece  of  assayed 
silyer  as  a  token  of  its  having  paid 
the  duties  to  the  crown.  (Rockwell) 
S.  A  surveyor's  mark.  S.  A  Province 
or  district.    (Halse) 

JCarcasita  (fip.)  Marcasite. 
(Dwight) 

JCarcasite.  The  orthorhomblc  iron  py- 
rite,  FeSa.  It  has  a  slightly  lower 
specific  gravity  than  pyrite  and 
somewhat  paler  in  color.  Often 
called  White  iron  pyrites;  (Coxcomb 
pyrites,  and  Spear  pyrites.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Xaroh  (ScotJ.  The  boundary  of  the 
coal  or  colliery.     (Gresley) 

Xarehing  (Scot).  A  boundary  work- 
ing.    (Gresley) 

Mareh  place  (Scot).  A  heading 
driven  up  to  or  alongside  the  march, 
or  boundary  of  a  mining  property. 
(Qresley) 

Mareh  stones  ( Scot ) .  Stones  set  at  in- 
tervals on  the  surface  to  indicate  the 
boundary  line.     (Barrowman) 

Xarco  (Mex.).  1.  Set  of  shaft  tim- 
bers; square  set.  Timber  frame  of 
any  kind.  8.  A  weight  of  8.1184  oz. 
avoir.,  or  7.3995  oz.  troy.  3.  (Chile) 
A  pulley  frame.     (Halse) 

Xaroai.  A  patented  shaker  screen 
with  a  non-harmonic  or  quick-return 
motion.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Xarcy  latdll.  A  ball  mill  in  which  a 
vertical  diaphragm  is  placed  about 
1  foot  from  the  discharge  end.  Be- 
tween this  perforated  diaphragm 
and  the  end  of  the  tul>e  there  are 
arranged  screens  for  sizing  the  ma- 
terial, oversize  being  returned  for 
further  grinding  while  itndersize  is 
discharged.     (Llddell) 

Xarekaaite.  A  rhyolitic  perllte  from 
the  banks  of  the  Marekaka  river, 
near  Okhotsk,  Siberia.  At  times  a 
clear   glass;   it   is  found   in  balls 


and  cores  of  large  perlitic 

and  may  even  be  undv  strain  like 

Prince  Rupert's  drops.     (Kemp) 

■ 

Xarga.  1.  (Sp.)  Marl.  S.  (O>looi.) 
Spathic  iron;  sidertte.    (Halse) 

Jfargarlte.  1.  A  primary  form  of  crys- 
tallization in  wtiich  globulites  are 
arranged  lineally.  (Webster) 
S.  A  monoclinic  mineral,  HaCaAl«- 
SiaOu.  Luster  of  base  is  pearly,  and 
that  of  the  lateral  faces  is  vitreous. 
Color  grayish,  reddish-white,  pink, 
yellowish.  Translucent  to  subtrans- 
lucent    (Dana) 

Xargarodite.  A  variety  of  Muscovite, 
or  common  potash  mica,  aftordin^ 
upon  ignition,  a  small  percentage  of 
water.     ((Century) 

Xargarylse.  The  impregnation  of  tim- 
ber with  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate.    (Century) 

Hargia  draft  In  masonry,  the  plain- 
dressed  portion  of  the  face  of  a 
hewn  block  next  Its  edge.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Maria  glass.  An  early  name  for  both 
mica  and  selenite.     ((Chester) 

Xariallte.     A    variety    of    scapolltft. 

(CJentury) 

Xarigaae'i  salt  Potassium  stannoaiil- 
phate,  K>Sn(SO«)B.     (Liddell) 

Xarlae  aietaL  A  sheathing  material 
for  ships,  usually  an  alloy  prind- 
pally  of  copper,     (Standard) 

Xaripoia  (Sp.).  A  naked  light  (Lu- 
cas) 

Ifaripoilta.  A  light-green  variety  of 
muscovite  that  is  found  with  pyrite. 
(Standard) 

Xariapolite.  A  name  derived  from 
Mariupol,  a  locality  on  the  sea  of 
Azov,  and  applied  by  J.  Morozewics 
to  a  variety  of  n^phelite-syenite,  so 
rich  in  soda  and  poor  in  potash  that 
orthoclase  practically  fiiils.  An  es^ 
tlmate  of  the  percentage  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals  gave,  albite,  78; 
nephelite,  14;  aeglrite,  7.6;  l^l- 
domelane,  4;  zircon,  l.a  The  tex- 
ture varies  from  coarsely  crystalline 
to  porphyritic  and  to  compact,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ochirrence  of  the  rock 
in  large  masses  or  in  dikes.  (Kemp) 

Xark.  1.  A  band  of  hemp,  etc., 
wrapped  around  a  winding  rope  to 
indicate  to  the  engineer  the  position 
of  the  cage  in  the  shaft  (Qresb^) 
2.  The  chalk  mark  made  at  the 
working  faces,  etc.,  by  a  flrebons  as 
an  indication  thnt  he  has  made  an 
examination  of  that  place. 
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Xarket  iMmse  (Bug.);  A  palttt  netr 
the  mine  mitraace  to  widch  leadeid 
mine  can  are  takf^  for  examina- 
tion when  it  l8  auip^otfd.  that  the 
miner  has  loaded  more  tfafuoi  the  al- 
lowable >ainoimt  of  roc1(  witb  the 
coal. 

SCarket  lead.  Lead  ready  for  market 
(SUndard) 

Xarket  pot  In  silver  reflnlnji,  the  pot 
at  the  end  of  the  series  4if-  pOts  used 
in  the  Pattinson  process,  .in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  amount  of  silver 
left  in  the  lead  is  dlminlishing.  It 
contains  the   market   lead/    «>en- 

tury ) 

•  ■ '     '  ■  .  ■ 

Xarkingfl  (of  mining  elaims)i^  fhme 
may  consist  of  stikkes,  posts,  pil^  of 
stone,  bowlders,  posting  a  notice  on 
the  ground,  placing  a  notifx  in  a 
tin  can  attached  to' a  stake,  fasten- 
ing a  notice  to  a  tree,  or  ^pla<^ig  It 
in  a  box  or  frame,  biasing  trees 
along  the  bonndarles  or  at- the  cor- 
ners, cutting  away  iindergirowth, 
making  a  trail  through  ttke  timber 
along  the  sides  <»*  ends  of  the  claim, 
or  blazing  stumpa  (Kctydenbai^er 
V,  Stevens.  7S  Fed.  Kept,  p.  791) 

XarL  A  calcareous  day,  or  intimate 
mixture  of  clay  and  particles  of  cal- 
cite  or  dolomite^  usually  fragments 
of  shells.  Marl  in  America  is  ehiefly 
applied  to  incoherent  sands,  but 
abroad  compact,  impure  limestones 
are  also  called  marls.     (Kemp) 

Karlaoeous.  Resembling,  having  the 
nature  of,  or  containing  marl. 
(Standard) 

Karl  briok.  A  fine  quality  of  brick 
used  in  the  fronts  of  houses;  a 
cutter.     (Standard) 

Xarliaeipike.  A  sharp  pointed  and 
gradually  tapered  round  iron,  used 
in  splicing  ropes.     (O.  and  M.  M. 

P.) 

Marlite.  Marl  that  has  become  some- 
what stony  in  character.     (White) 

Karl  pit  A  pit  where  marl  is  dug. 
(Webster) 

ICarl  slate.  Calcareous  shale;  a  va* 
riety  of  marl  splitting  into  thin 
plates.     (Century) 

Varlstoae.  A  ferruginous  limestone 
belonging  to  the  middle  Lias  oif  Bug- 
land.     (Webster) 

MmxIj.  ResembliDg  maiH;  aboundliig 
with  marl.     (Webeter) 


(Mex.).  1.  Iron  pyrite.  :% 
In  the  patio  process. a  pyjritic  real- 
due  obtained  in  separating  the  silver 
amalgam  by  n^ashlng.  3.  (Colom.). 
Maroasite  and  pyrite  frequently  rich 
in  gold  and  sHver  (Halse).  i<<ir* 
:  majM  (Hex.).  Ckmcentrated  sul- 
phides.    (D  wight) 

Xanaaroiit.  The  general  name  for 
the  process  -of  crystallization  of 
limestones  to  marble,  -whether  by 
contact  or  regional  metamorphisuL 
it  was  coined  by  Qeikie  from  the 
Laiin  for  marble.     (Kemp) 

Xarmatite.  A*  ferriferous  variety  of 
sphalerite,  containing  10  per  cent  or 
niore  of  Iron.  It  Is  dark  brown  to 
black.     (Dana) 

Ittmol  (Sp.).    Marble.    (Dwlght) 

Xarmolite.  A  thin  laminated  serpen- 
tine, usually  pale  greer.     (Webster) 

t 

Xarmoratnm.  A  cement  formed  of 
pounded  marble  and  lime  mortar 
well  beaton  together.  Used  by  the 
ancient  Romans  in  building  terrace 
walls,  etc.     (Century) 

Xarmorio.  Of  or  r)ertaining  to  mar- 
ble.    (Webster) 

Xaroma  (Sp.).  A  rope  to  pull  or 
draw  by,  as  a  hawser.    (Min.  Jour.) 

ICarqnesitas  (Sp.).  Mundic;  iron  py- 
rite.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Xarqaeta.  1.  (Mex.)  A  bar  of  lead 
bullion.  S.  (Peru)  Retort  silver. 
S.  A  brick  of  amalgam.     (Halse) 

JCarriner  prboesi .  A  modification  of  the 
cyanide  process  in  which  the  ore  is 
dead  -  roasted,  all  of  it  ground  to 
slime,  and  the  resulting  product 
treated  by  agitation.     (Liddell) 

JCarro  (Mex.).  .A  sledge  hammer. 
(Dwight) 

Karrow  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  mate,  butty, 
or  partner.     (Gresley) 

Xariaut  lamp.  A  type  of  safety  lamp 
characterised  by  multiple  -  gause 
chimneys.     (C.  und  M.  M.  P.) 

Kara  brown.  A  yellowish-brown  pig- 
ment the  color  of  which  is  due  to 
iron  oxide.    (Webster) 

JCarth.  A  tract  of  soft  wet  land, 
commonly  partly  or  wholly  covered 

'  with  water ;  a  fen ;  swamp ;  morass. 
(Webster) 

Xarsh  gat.  Methane.  In  the  miner'a 
language,  synonymous  with  fire 
damp. 
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Xanh  «re.  A  ^ynonjrm  for  Bog  iron 
cm.     (Chester) 

Iburth  test.  A  delicate  test  for  arsenic. 
(Webster) 

Xartar  el  oiroo  (Peru).  To  add  the 
last  mercury  In  the  patio  process. 
(Halse) 

Iburtut.     Bee  Mazout 

ICartensite.  A  hard  brittle  substance, 
of  the  nature  of  a  solid  solution, 
consisting  of  Iron  with  2  per  cent 
or  less  of  carbon,  and  forming  the 
chief  constituent  of  quenched  steel. 
The  variety  tliat  corresponds  In  com- 
position to  pearlite  (containing  0.9 
per  cent  carbon)  is  called  Hardenite. 
(Webster) 

XsrtUlo  (Sp.)«  A  hammer  or  sieage 
used  in  mining  or  quarrying. 
(Halse) 

XUrtla.  A  stone-faced,  perforated  plate 
or  runner,  used  for  grinding  and 
polishing  stone.     (Standard) 

Xartta  prooeti,  OOled  also  -the  Sie- 
mens-Martin and  lihe  open«bearth 
procesa  Used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steeL     CRctyi^oi^^l) 

Xartlte.  Ferric  oxide,  FeiOi,  occur- 
ring in  iron-black  crystals  of  iso- 
metric form,  and  probably  a  pseu- 
domorph  after  magnetite.  (Web- 
ster) 


A  polished  slab  or  table, 
originally  marble,  but.  now  mmally 
Iron,  with  rounded  concavities,  upon 
whldi  a  balloon  of  molten  glass 
gathered  on  the  end  of  a  blowpipe 
Is  rolled  to  make  it  cylindrical  or 
^pheroidaL     (Standard) 


(Sp.).  1.  Mortar.  8.  A  mass  of 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  S.  An 
irregular  deposit  (Halse) 
4.  If.  dereoha,  vertical  ore  deposit; 
Jf.  echada,  horizontal  ore  dQ;K>sit. 
(Dwight) 

9.  (Peru)     Pulp  discharged  from  a 
Ohilean  mill.    (Pfordte) 

Vaseagiite.  A  native  ammonium  sul- 
phate, (NH4)*SO«,  that  occurs  about 
volcanoes  (Dana).  Also  called  Mas- 
cagnlne. 


(Scot).  A  double-hand  ham- 
mer for  breaking  coal,  setting  up 
props,  etc    (Barrowman) 

KasoA.  A  mechanic  whose  occupation 
is  the  laying  of  brick  and  stone  in 
Irallding;  one  who  has  charge  of  or 
contracts  for  mason  work;  also, 
sometimes,  one  who  works  or  dresses 
irtone  for  building;  a  stonecutter. 
^Standard) 


MMMmry,  V  The  art  or  work  of  con- 
structing, as  buildings,  walls,  etc 
with  regularly  arranged  stones  or 
bricks ;  the  occupation  or  skill  of  a 
mason.  S.  That  which  is  bnilt  by 
masons;  stonework;  brMswork. 

Xasoa't  haaoMr.  A  sqnare-faoed  ham- 
mer with  a  peen  in  line  with  handle. 
(SUndard) 

XatoBWork.    fifes  Masonry,  2. 

XsM  .action.  Chemical  action  am  af- 
fected by  the  masses  of  the  reacting 
substances.     (Webster) 

Halt  copper  (X^ke  Sup.').  Native 
copper,  occurring  in  large  massea 
(Raymond) 

lUsfieot.  Lead  monoxide  PbO,  occur- 
ring as  a  mineral.  Oontains  82.8 
per  cent  lead  (U.  8.  GeoL  Sunr.). 
See  Litharge. 

Massif.  1.  The  dominant,  central  mass 
6f  a  mountoin  ridge  more  or  less 
defined  by  longitudinal  or  transverse 
valleys.  S.  A  diastrophic  block,  or 
any  Isolated  central  independent 
(Standard) 


Matsift  loagi.     (Fr.)  Pillars  in  long- 
wall  workings.     (Gresl^) 


1.  In  petrology,  (o)  of  hoimo- 
geneous  structure,  without  stratifl- 
catlon,  flow-banding,  fbliation,  sehlst- 
oidty,  and  the  like;  said  of  the 
structure  of  some  rocks:  often,  bat 
incorrectly  used  as  synonymous  with 
igneous  and  eruptive,  (b)  Occur- 
ring in  thick  beds,  free  firom  minor 
Joints  and  lamination :  said  of  some 
stratified  rocks.  S.'  In  mineralOKy» 
without  definite  crystalline  struc- 
ture; amorphous:  not  a  vecy  good 
usage.     (La  Forge) 

Massive  eruptloa.  The  pouring  forth 
of  lava  from  a  line  or  i^stem  of  fis- 
sures, so  that  vast  areas  have  become 
covered  by  nearly  horizontal  sheets 
of  eruptive  material.     (Oentury) 

Mast.  The  upright  pole  of  a  crane  or 
derrick.     (Standard) 

Master.  A  collier's  term  f<Hr  the  owner 
of  the  mine.     (Chresley) 

Master  Joint  A  large  and  persistent 
plane  of  division  that  passes  with 
regularity  and  parallelism  through  a 
number  of  beds.    (Power) 

Master  lode.  The  most  productive  lode 
of  a  district  (Standard).  Bes 
aUo  Ohampion  lode. 

Master  wasteman  (Eng.).  The  person 
who  has  diarge  of  the  wastenen. 
(G.  a  Greenwell)    . 
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JiMtie.  1.  A  mixture  of  bituminous 
material  and  other  fine  mineral  mat- 
ter, for  use  in  highway  construction 
and  for  application  in  a  heated  con- 
dition.   (Bacon) 

S.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  used 
for  plastering  walls.  It  is  composed 
of  finely  ground  oOUtic  limestone 
mixed  with  sand*  litharge  and  lin- 
seed oil.    (Century) 


1.  An  accumulation  of  broken 
mine  timbers,  rock,  earth,  etc,  coin- 
cident with  the  caying  system  of 
mining.  As  the  ore  is  extracted  the 
mat  gradually  settles  and  forms  the 
roof  of  the  workiniT  levels,  stopes, 
etc  S.  A  hempen  blanket  made  of 
ropes  ^o  coTer  shallow  excavations 
when'  blasting  therein  to  prevent 
damage  by  fiying  rocks,  etc. 
S.  A  lusterless  or  dull  surface  in  a 
metal,  produced  by  a  method  of 
finishing.  4.  A  tool  tor  finishing  a 
metal  surface  so  as  to  produce  a 
neat  appearance.    (Standard) 

Xata  (Sp.).  Matte;  M.  aand,  blue 
metal.     (Halse) 

Vstseho  (Mex.).  An  unproductive 
loda     (Lucas) 

lUtas  de  oro  (Sp.).  Ore  chimneys. 
(Lucas) 

Xatch.  1.  A  charge  of  gunppwder  put 
into  a  paper  several  inches  long,  and 
used  for  igniting  explosives.  S.  The 
touch  end  of  a  squib.  (Steel) 
t.  In  founding,  a  casing  of  hard 
sand,  block  of  plaster,  or  the  like, 
for  guarding  any  deficiency  in  the 
mat<diing  or  Joining  of  the  parts  of  a 
mold.    (Standard) 

Xateh  plate.  In  founding,  a  board  or 
plate  placed  between  the  parts  of 
a  two-part  flask  and  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  which  the  halves  of  a  pat- 
tern are  placed  and  rammed  up,  the 
plate  being  then  removed  to  permit 
tlie  halves  of  the  pattern  to  come 
together.    ( Standard ) 

Xatera  (Olom.).  A  bunchy  mine,  or 
one  in  which  the  gold  is  found  in 
pockets.     (Halse) 

Xaterlal  man  (0>m.).  One  who  has 
the  care  of  materials  and  Issues  sup- 
ines to  miners  (Min.  Jour.)  A 
warehouse  man. 

XathetOA  Joint  A  wrought-pipe  Joint 
made  by  enlarging  the  one  end  of  the 
pipe  to  form  a  suitable  lead  recess, 
similar  to  the  bell  end  of  a  cast-iron 
pipe,  and  receiving  the  male  or 
spigot  end  ot  the  next  length.    Prac- 


tically the  same  style  of  a  Joint  as 
used  for  cast-iron  pipe.  (Nat  Tube 
CJo.) 

KatheWMB't  device.  An  apparatus  fbr 
separating  matte  and  slag  at  lead* 
silver  blast  furnaces  wher^  matte  is 
of  secondary  importance.  (Peters, 
p.  297) 

Xatrais;  Xattrass.  A  small,  hard,  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  used  in.  blow- 
pipe analysis.     (Webster) 

Xatrice.    See  Matrix. 

Xatrioala  (Sp.).  A  register  for  mines, 
etc.     (Oofutt) 

Matrix.  1.  The  rock  or  oarthy  mate- 
rial containing  n  rainernl  or  metallic 
ore ;  the  ga  ngue  ( Rayimmd ) .  Some- 
times called  Ground  masa 
%.  The  material  which  forms  a 
cushion,  or  binder,  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  pavements.  fBacon) 
3.  The  impression  or  mold  of  the 
exterior  of  a  fossil,  crystal,  or  other 
mineral  left  in  the  containing  rock 
when  a  fossil  is  removed,  or  the 
mass  ill  which  a  fossil  or  mineral  is 
embedded.     (Standard) 

Matrix.  Jewelry.  Jewelry  cut  from 
some  stone,  as  opal  or  turquoise, 
and  its  surrounding  matrix.  Such 
mixtures'  are  called  opal  matrix, 
turquoise  matrix,  etc    (Webster) 

Matrix  rock.  Same  as  Land-];>ebble 
phosphate.     (Power) 

Matris  (i»p.).  Matrix,  gangue,  or 
veinstone.     (Halse) 

Matte.  A  product  obtained  in  smelting 
sulphide  ores  of  certain  metals,  as 
copper,  l^d,  or  nickel.  It  is  crude 
metal  combined  with  more  or  less 
sulphur,  and  requires  to  be  further 
purified.  (Webster).  A  heterogen- 
eous mixture  of  metallic  sulphides 
produced  in  smelting  sulphide  ores. 
Matte  is  brittle  and  the  fracture 
ranges  from  coarse  grained  through 
fine  grained  to  conchoidal ;  its  color 
is  bronze-like,  often  bluish,  again 
dark  to  a  light  gray;  the  luster  is 
bright  The  leading  components  are 
sulphur,  copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel ;  of 
secondary  importance  are  zinc,  co- 
balt, manganese,  bismuth,  and  pre- 
cious metals.  As  to  the  constitution 
of  matte  the  freezing  point  curves 
show  that  there  are  present  chemical 
compounds,  eutectic  mixtures  and 
solid  solutions  (Hofman,  General 
metallurgy,  p,  884).  Copper  matte 
usually  contaUis  80  to  4()  per  cent 
sulphur. 
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Matt  irlaie.  A  dull  glaze  applied  to 
[Ek>me  burned  clay  products.     (Rles) 

MattlAff.  The  process  of  smelting  sul- 
phide ores  Into  matte.     (Weed) 

Xattlng  tool.    See  Mat,  4. 

Mattook.  1.  A  miner's  pickaxe.  (Skin- 
ner) 

S.  An  Implement  for  digging  and 
grubbing.  Tfafe  head  has  two  long 
steel  blades,  one  like  an  ads  ieind 
the  other  like  a  narrow  ax, 'or  the 
point  of  a  pickax.    (Webster) 

Xatiira  dlamoiid.  1.  An  inferior  dla< 
mond  from  Matura,  Geylon,  India. 

,  S.  A  name  given  In  (5eylon  to  sir- 
con  from  the  district  of  MatUra. 
(Century) 

If aturatloB.  In  alchemy,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  base  metal  into  gold. 
(Webster) 

nature.  Having  reached  the  maxi- 
mum vigor  and  efficiency  of  action 
or  the  maximum  development  and 
accentuation  of  form:  said  of 
streams,  the  sculpture  of^  land  by 
erosion,  and  the  resultant  topogra- 
phy. Compare  Toung  and  Old.  (La 
Forge) 

Mature  river.  A  river  In  the  third  and 
most  perf(K!t  stage  of  development. 

Maturity*  That  stage  In  the  develop- 
n\ent  of  streams  or  In  land  sculpture 
at  which  the  process  is  going  on 
with  maximum  vigor  and  efficiency 
or  the  maximum  development  and 
accentuation  has  been  reached. 
Compare  Youth  and  Old  age.  (La 
Forge) 

Maul  (Derb.).  A  large  hammer  or 
mallet.     (Raymond) 

Mauadidl  ( Derb.  and  Wales ) .  A  prying 
pick  with  two  prongs  (Rajrmond). 
Also  spelled  Mandrel,  Mandril. 

Maverick.  Anything  dishonestly  ob- 
tained, as  a  saddle,  mine,  or  piece  of 
land.     ((Dentury) 

Maxton  icreea.  A  screening  machine 
of  the  trommel  class,  rotating  on 
rollers  that  support  the  tube.  There 
are  radial  elevating  ribs,  to  prevent 
wear  of  screen  cloth-  and  to  elevate 
the  oversize.  Unscreened  material 
Is  delivered  on  the  inside  screen  sur- 
face, underslze  passing  through  and 
oversize  being  elevated  and  dis- 
charged into  a  separate  laiinder. 
(Llddell) 


Mayeaoiaa.  A  division  of  the  Miocene 
Tertiary,  typically  developed  in  the 
Mainz  (or  Mayence)  basin,  (Ger- 
many.    (Standard) 

Mayoral  (Peru).  A  head  overseer  or 
bosa     (Halse) 

Mayordomo.  1.  (Mex.)  In  the  patio 
process,  the  chief  of  the  muleteers. 
S.  (Peru)  A  foreman  or  boss. 
(Halse) 

Masa  (Sp.).  A  hammer;  a  stamp 
head.     (Lucas) 

ifazamorra  (Colom.).  1.  Imperfect  or 
poor  working  of  a  placer  mine,  s: 
An  insignlficaat  part  of  the  gnmiul 

.  sluice  abandoned  to  poor  people  for 
the  gold  they  can  get  out  of  It. 
(Halse) 

Mazamorras  (Bol.).  Mud  streams 
from  the  flanks  of  the  Illimani 
mountain.     (Halse) 

Mazamorrear  (Olom.).  To  wash  gi>ld. 
To  glean.     (Halse) 

Mazamorrero  (Ck)lom.).  A  gold  washer 
who  works'  on  his  own  account. 
(Halse) 

Masapilite.     An  arsenate  of  calcium 
and  iron,  closely  related  to  arsenio-. 
siderlte.    Occurs  in  black  prlsiuatlc 
crystals.     (Century) 

Maze  (Mex.).  1.  Striking  hammer. 
8.  Stamp  for  crushing  ore.   (Dwight) 

Mazout;  Marsut.  A  Russian  iwtroleum 
product  remaining  after  the  distilla- 
tion of  benzine  and  kerosene.  It  is 
a  brownish  blade  liquid,  and  used 
largely  as  a  fuel  oil.    (Webster) 

Meadow  ore.    Bog  iron  ore.     (Power) 

Meander.  One  of  a  series  of  somewhat 
regular  and  looplike  bends  In  the 
course  of  a  stream,  developed,  when 
the  stream  is  flowing  at  grade, 
through  lateral  shifting  of  Its  course 
toward  the  convex  sides  of  the  origi- 
nal curves.   .(La  Forge) 

Meander  liae.  A  surveyed  line,  usuitlly 
Irregular,  but  not  a  boundary  line 
(Webster).    A  traverse  line. 

Meaa  refractive  Index.  The  mean  of 
the  values  of  the  index  of  refraction 
for  the  extreme  red  and  the  extreme 
violet  rays.     (Webster) 

Mear;  Meer.    See  Mere. 

Measures.  In  geology,  a  group  or  ae- 
ries of  strata  having  some  character- 
istic in  common,  as  coal  measures: 
almost  obsolete.    (I^  Forge) 

Meaiures  head.  A  heading  or  drift 
made  in  various  strata.     (Gresley) 
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Htemriag  ebain.  A  surveyor'B  chain, 
oontalning  100  links  of  7JS2  inches 
each.     (Century) 

Xeaturiag  day  (Scot).  The  day  when 
the  manager  or  other  official  meas- 
ures the  amount  of  work  done  In  the 
mine.     (Barrowman) 

Meat  earth.    The  vegetal  mold. 

Keeapal  (Mex.).  1.  Sheet -iron 
scraper  used  by  ore  sorters.  S.  Flat 
strap  or  rope  that  goes  over  the  head 
of  an  ore  carrier  to  support  the  load. 
(Dwlght) 

Keeate  (Mex.).  Coarse  twine*  Twine 
made  of  Maguey  fiber,  or  Ixtle. 
XD  wight) 

Kecha  (Mex.).  1.  A  fuse.  S.  A  wick 
for  a  lamp  or  a  candle.  S.  A  torch 
( Dwight ) .  M.  de  seffuridad,  safety 
fuse.     (Lucas) 

Mechaaioal  eftdeaey.  Mechanical  effi- 
ciency of  an  air  compressor  is  the 
ratio  of  the  air-Indicated  horse- 
power to  the  steam-Indicated  horse- 
power in  the  case  of  a  steam-driven, 
and  to  the  brake  horsepower  in  the 
case  of  a  power-driven  machine.  (A. 
L  M.  E.,  Bull.  140,  p.  Ivii) 

Mechaaieal  mixture.  A  composition  of 
two  or  more  substances,  each  re- 
maining distinct,  and  generally  ca- 
pable of  separation  by  mechanical 
means.    (Standard) 

Xeehaaioal  paddlera.  A  stirring  device 
by  which  a  bath  of  molten  metal 
is  agitated  by  mechanical  rabbles, 
to  save  hard  labor.  The  term  pud- 
dling, now  applied  in  metallurgy  ex- 
clusively to  the  above  process,  origi- 
nally referred  to  the  puddling  of 
clay,  or  clay  and  charcoal,  upon  the 
masonry  of  a  furnace  hearth  to  form 
a  lining.     (Winchell) 

Sbehanioal  rabble.  A  rabble  worked 
by  machinery  (Standard).  Bee 
Rabble,  3. 

Kechanict.  The  branch  of  physics 
that  treats  of  the  phenomena  caused 
by  the  action  of  forces  on  material 
bodies.  It  is  subdivided  into  itatict, 
dynamics,  or  kinetics;  or  into  the 
mechanics  of  rigid  bodies,  and  hy- 
dromechanics (including  hydrostat- 
ics and  hydrodynamics,)  (Standard) 

Xeohaso.  (Sp.).  A  misfire,  due  to 
burning,  of  fuse  without  exploding 
the  charge.     (Halse) 


(Sp.).    A  medium  sized  drill. 
-  (Halse) 


Media  barreta  (Peru).  An  inclined 
shaft     (Dwight) 

Jf edial  moraine.  A  moraine  formed  in- 
teriorly upon  a  gladarstem,  by  the 
coalescence  of  two  lateral  moraines 
of  the  coalescing  glaciers  (Stand- 
ard).   Bee  Moraine. 

Xedida  (Sp.).  A  measure;  a  standard 
gauge.    (Halse) 

Xedlophyric.  Moderately  porphyritic 
rocks  with  phenocrysts  between  6 
mm.  and  1  mm.  in  longest  diameter. 
Bee  Magnophyric  and  Minophyric. 
(Iddings,  Igneous  Rocks,  p.  200) 

Ifediotllloio.  In  petrology,  containing 
between  50  and  00  per  cent  sllicar: 
said  of  some  igneous  rocks ;  same  as 
Intermediate.    (La  Forge) 

Medir  (Sp.).  1.  To  measure,  a.  M. 
una  rnina,  to  survey  a  mine.  (Halse) 

JCediam  steel.  Steel  containing  from 
0.15  to  0.80  per  cent  of  carbon.  Used 
especially  for  structural  purposes. 
(Webster) 

Xedjfdite.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  ura- 
nium and  calcium,  occurring  with 
uranlnite.     ( Century ) 

» 

Meend;  Meand  (Forest  of  Dean).  Old 
ironstone  workings  at  the  outcrop, 
some  of  which  were  worked  by  the 
Romans.    ( Oresley ) 

JCeenchaam;  Sepiolite-  A  tough,  com- 
pact, hydrous  magnesium  silicate. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Meet  1.  (Eng.)  To  keep  pace  .with, 
for  example,  to  keep  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  coal  at  the  pit  bottom  to  sup- 
ply the  winding  engine.  (Oresley) 
S.  To  come  together  exactly,  as  in 
suryey  lines  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Keetiag.  1.  A  siding  or  by-pass  on 
underground  roads.  (Oresley) 
8.  (Newc.)  The  place  at  middle- 
depth  of  a  shaft,  slope,  or  plane, 
where  ascending  and  descending  cars 
pass  each  other.     (Raymond) 

JCegabasite.  A  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  probably  a  variety  of 
wolfram.    ((Jentury) 

kegalith.  One  of  the  huge  stones  or 
liowlders  used  in  various  types  of 
prehistoric  monuments,  such  as  the 
menhir,  dolmen,  etc.     (Webster) 

Xegalithio  maionry.  Masonry  in  very 
large  stones,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  rough.     (Standard) 
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JtegMe^ple.  Large  enough  to  be  dli»- 
^gulahed  with  the  naked  eye;  the 
antithesis  of  microscopic  See  Ma- 
croscopic. Used  also  to  describe 
methods  of  observation  without  the 
microscope  or  with  the  eye  alone. 
(Kemp) 

Heinonlte.  A  vitreous,  colorless  to 
white,  transparent  to  translucent, 
calcium  -  aluminum  silicate,  GaiAU- 
Si«0».    Tetragonal.     (Dana) 

Xelioseltnal.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
maximum  destructive  force  of  an 
earthquake.     ( Standard ) 

Meisoielsmal  curve.  A  curved  line  con- 
necting the  points  of  the  maximum 
jdestructive  energy  of  an  earth- 
quake shock  around  its  epicentrum. 
(Standard) 

Xejora  (Sp.).  Improvement;  If*  d« 
booa,  an  improvement  or  alteration 
made  in  the  entrance  to  a  mine. 
(Halse) 

Melaeonite.  Black  copper  oxide,  CuO. 
Contains  79.8  per  cent  copper.  The 
name  given  to  an  earthy,  black,  mas- 
sive variety  of  tenorite.  (U.  S.  GteoL 
Surv.) 

Kelanohyme.  A  bituminous  substance 
found  in  masses  in  the  brown  coal 
of  Zweifelsruth,  Bohemia.  That 
part  of  this  substance  which  is 
soluble  in  alcc^ol  is  termed  roch- 
lederlte,  the  residue  melanellite. 
(Bacon) 

Xelaaellite.  That  portion  of  melan- 
chyme  which  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol; it  is  black  and  gelatinoua 
(Bacon) 

Melanite.  A  black  variety  of  common 
garnet     (Dana) 

Melaaooratio.  A  name  applied  by  -W. 
C.  BrOgger  to  those  eruptive  rocks 
in  which  the  dark  or  ferromagne- 
sium  minerals  are  in  excess  over  the 
light  ones.  The  antithetical  term  is 
leucocratlc.  Melanocratic  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  the 
'  black  prevails.'    (Kemp) 

Melaateriie.  CJopperas;  hydrous  fer- 
rous sulphate,  FeSO«+7HtO.  (Web- 
ster) 

Jfelaphyre.  1.  Any  dark-colored  felsi- 
tic  igneous  rock.  8.  A  basalt  or  fine- 
grained diabase  whose  original  min- 
erals have  been  partly  or  wholly 
altered  to  calcite,  chlorite,  epidote, 
Umonite,  etc.;  now  little  used.  S. 
An  olivine  <  basalt  of  pre-Tertiary 
age:  obsolete  in  this  sense.  (La 
Forge) 


MeUlite.  An  orthosilicate  of  sodium, 
calcium,  aluminum,  and  other  met- 
als. It  is  a  constituent  of  certain 
igneous  rocks,  replacing  the  feld- 
spalr  (Webster).  The  name  of  the 
mineral  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  rocks  containing  it,  as 
melilite-monchlquite.     (Kemp.) 

XeUUte-basalt  A  rare  basaltic  rock 
whose  feldspathoid  is  melilite.  It 
was  first  identified  by  Stelzner  in 
1882.  The  rock  is  excessively  basia 
Almoite  is  the  same  rock  in  dikes. 
(Kemp) 

Kellttite.  1.  A  high  explosive  simi- 
lar to  Lyddite,  said  to  be  chiefly 
picric  acid.  (Webster) 
8.  A  species  of  soft,  unctuous  day, 
common  in  Bavaria,  and  probably* 
identical  with  bole.    (Standard) 

Hell  ( Eng. ) .  A  large  hammer.  ( Bain- 
bridge) 

Mellan     (Bras.)     8ee  CascalhOw 

Kellite.  A  mineral  of  honey  color, 
found  in  crystals  and  granular 
masses  in  brown  coal,  partly  as  a 
result  of  vegetal  decomposition; 
honey  stone.  Ala.Cna.Ott.l8HiO. 
(Webster) 

Xellowlag.  A  change  of  .color  in 
building  stone,  due  to  oxidation  of 
some  ferruginous  compound,  or  to 
absorption  of  impurities.  (Stand- 
ard)* 

Xelonite;  TellumiekeL  A  nickel  tel- 
luride,  NisTei.  In  indistinct  granu- 
lar and  foliated  particles.  C!oIor 
reddish-white,  with  metallic  luster. 
(Dana) 

Kelt  1,  To  reduce  from  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  state,  usually  by  heat;  to 
liquefy ;  to  fuse.  8.  A  melted  sub- 
stance; also  the  mass  melted  at  a 
single  operation,  or  the  quantity 
melted  during  a  certain  period. 
(Webster) 

Kelting  fumaoe.  A  glass-makers*  fnr- 
nace  in  which  the  frit  for  the  glass 
is  melted  before  it  goes  to  the  blow- 
ing furnace.     (Oentury) 

XeltiAg  point  The  degree  of  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  solid  substance 
melts  or  fuses.    (Webster) 

Melting  pot    A  crucible.     (Standard) 

Xember.  In  the  usage  of  the  U.  S. 
Qeological  Survey,  a  division  of  a 
formation,  generally  of  distinct  litho- 
loglc  character  or  of  only  local  eS" 
tent     (La  Forge) 
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(Hex.).  1.  Pay  roll.  S.  A 
weekly  account  of  mine  expenses. 
(Hate) 


(Hex.).  ▲  mineral  vein;  ore. 
Jf .  orudOr  raw  or  crude  .  ore ;  M, 
ffnuuo^  ore  in  large  lumps ;  M,  redo, 
maasiye  ore.     (Halae) 

■eiaeoaaite.    A  synonym  tor  Ilmenlte. 


( Fr. ) .  A  club  of  working  men 
In  Scotland  and  Nort^  England 
(Ooitury).  Ck>mmon  in  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

:ead  (Bug.)-  To  load,  or  reload, 
trams  at  the  gate -ends  out  of 
smaller  trams  used  only  In  the 
woridnip  faces  of  tlUn  seams.  (Gres- 
¥7) 


•leeff  c*«9-  In  chemistry,  one 
of  the  groups  Into  which  the  ele- 
ments are  classified  in  the  periodic 
^fstem.    (Webster) 

VoideleeiTs  law.    See  Peribdic  law. 

Vtadlts  (Fr.).  iSame  as  Putters. 
TrammersL     (Gresley) 

VtadiMdte.  A  massive,  fibrous,  white, 
hydrous,  sodium-aluminum  sulphate, 
NaAl(SO«).+12H.O.  Galled  also 
Alunogen  and  Soda  alum.     (Dana) 

Jfeaeghlalte.  A  lead  -  antimony  sul- 
phide mineral,  4PbS.SbaSa.  Ortho- 
riiomblc.  In  slender  prismatic  crys- 
tals; also  massive.  Golor  blackish 
lead-gray.     (Dana) 

Veallite.  A  concretionary,  <^[)aque, 
duU,  grayish  variety  of  opal.   (Dana) 

Jfealaeits.  1.  A  lens  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  espe- 
cially when  of  true  crescent-shaped 
sectifm.  S.  The  surface  of  a  liquid 
ecrtumn.  Its  curvature  is  determined 
1^  the  surface  tension,  being  con- 
cave when  the  walls  are  wetted  by 
the  liquid  and  convex  when  not. 
(Webster) 

Hen  on!  (Scot.).  A  brief  expression 
to  indicate  that  men  are  on  the  ca^e 
to  be  misecl,  or  lowered,  in  the  shaft. 
(Barrowman) 

Xeaaeoft  (Arg.)  Dangerous  bogs 
usually  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation.    (Halse) 

Il0phitio«  Foul;  noxious;  poisonous; 
stifling.     (CJentury) 

Hephttlc  air.  An  old  name  for  car- 
bon dioxide  (Webster).  Black  damp ; 
choice  daov^ 


S^hltls.  A  noxious  exhalatloo 
caused  by  the  deoompositioo  of  or- 
ganic remains :  applied  also  to  gases 
emanating  ftom  deep  sooroes,  .as  in 
mines,  caves,  and  volcanic  regiOMl 
(Standard) 

Xeroaatils  system.  A  theory  In  po- 
litical economy  that  wealth  consists 
not  in  labor  and  its  products,  but 
in  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  in 
a  country,  and  hence  that  mining, 
the  exportation,  of  goods,  and  the 
importation  of  gold  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  State:  held  gener- 
ally up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.    (Standard) 

Meroed  (8p.).  A  gift  This  term  is 
applied  to  a  grant  that  Is  made 
without  any  valuable  consideration. 
(Raymond) 

Merehaat  bar.   See  Merchant  iron. 

Xereliaat  iron.  Iron  in  the  oommoo 
bar  form,  convenient  for  tlie  maricet. 
Called  also  Merchant  bar.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Mereliaat  rolls.  Finishing  rolls  in  a 
merchant-iron  mill  (Standard).  Bee 
Merchant  train. 

Merehaat  train.  A  train  of  rolls  for 
reducing  iron  piles,  or  steel  ingots, 
blooms,  or  billets,  to  bars  of  any  of 
the  various  round,  square,  flat,  or 
other  shapes,  known  as  merchant 
iron  or  steel.     (Raymond) 

Merearial  horn-ore.  Same  as  CSalomeL 
(Standard) 

Merenrio  (Sp.)  1.  Mercury,  or  quick- 
silver. 8,  Mercury  ore.  M.  otfmeo, 
calomel.     (Halse) 

Mercury.  A  heavy,  silver- white,  flquid, 
metallic  element;  also  called  popu- 
larly quicksilver.  Hydrargyrum. 
Symbol,  Hg;  atomic  weight,  200.6; 
specific  gravity,  13.54.    (Webster) 

Mercury  are.  An  electric  arc  trans- 
mitted by  mercury  vapor  in  a  vac^ 
uum  tube.    (Webster) 

Meroury  oup.  1.  The  cistern  of  a  mer- 
cury barometer.  2.  A  cup  containing 
mercury  for  making  an  electric  con- 
nection, as  by  dipping  the  ends  of 
two  wires  in  it     (Standard) 

Mercury  fumaee.  A  furnace  in  which 
cinnabar  is  roasted  in  order  to  cause 
the  pure  mercury  to  pass  off  In 
fume,  which  is  condensed  In  a  series 
of  vessels,    (CJentoiy) 
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Xerevry  gatlierer.  A  stirring  appa- 
ratus that  causes  quicksilver,  tliat 
fias  become  floured  or  mixed  with 
sulphur  in  amalgamating,  to  resume 
the  fluid  condition,  through  the 
agency  of  mechanical  agltatl<^n  and 
rubbing.     (Century) 

Mercury  orei.  Native  mercury ;  cinna- 
bar   (sulphide).     (Raymond) 

Mercury  trap.     See  Trap,  5. 

Mere;  Mear.  1.  A  boundary-line.  S. 
In  Derbyshire,  a  measure  of  mining- 
claims  of  20  or  31  yards  (Standard). 
The  discoverer  of  the  lode  was  al- 
lowed to  claim  two  meres. 

Mere  itake;  Meer  stake;  Mear  stake. 
A  stake  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
mining  property.     (Mander) 

Merestone.  A  stone  used  as  a  bound- 
ary; also,  figuratively,  a  boundary. 
(Standard) 

Mergulhador  (Bras.).  In  alluvial  min- 
ing, a  diver.     (Halse) 

Mergnlhar  (Bras.).  To  work  alluvial 
sands  by  diving.     (Halse) 

Mergulho  (Braz.).  A  method  of  div- 
ing for  auriferous  river  sand,  em- 
ployed by  poor  miners.     (Halse) 

Meridian.  A  great  circle  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  passing  through 
the  poles  and  any  given  place. 
(Webster).  A  north-and-south  line. 
Galled  also  Terrestlal  meridian. 
( Standard ) 

Merma  (Mex.).  J^re  lost  by  abrasion 
during  treatment  or  transportation. 
(D  wight) 

Merohedral.  In  crystallography,  hav- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  planes  re- 
quired by  the  full  symmetry  of  the 
form.     (Standard) 

Merrill  filter-press.  A  variation  of  the 
plate-and-franie  press.     (Liddell) 

Merrit  plate.    Flee  Blooinery. 

Mersey  **  yellow  coal."  A  synonym  for 
Tasmanlte. 

Mesa  (Sp.).  1.  A  high,  broad,  flat 
table-land,  bounde<1,  at  least  on  one 
side,  by  a  steep  clIfT  rising  from 
lower  land;  a  plateau;  terrace;  flat- 
topped  hill.  (Standard) 
S.  C>)ncentration  table.  3.  The 
hearth  of  a  furnace.     (Dwlght) 

Meiablte.  A  natne  suggested  by  H.  V. 
Wlnchell  for  the  ocherous  gnethite 
found  so  abundantly  on  the  Mesabl 
range,  Minnesota.    (Chester) 


Mescal  (Sp.).    See  Pulque. 

Mesh.  1.  One  of  the  openings  or 
spaces  in  a  screen.  The  value  of 
the  mesh  is  usually  given  as  the 
number  of  openings  per  linear  inch. 
This  gives  no  recognition  to  the 
diameter  of  the  wire,  so  that  the 
mesh  number  dpes  not  -always  have 
a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
hole.     (Richards) 

%.  Engagement,  or  working  contact^ 
of  the  teeth  of  wheels  or  of  a  wheel 
and  rack.     (Webstet) 

Mesh  stmctuii^.  A  structure  resem- 
bling network  or  latticework  found 
in  certain  alteration  products  of 
minerals.  Called  also  Net  structure. 
Lattice  structure.     (Standard) 

Mesltiae  spar.  Mesitite;  a  cartxmate 
of  magnesium  and  iron,  2Big(X)k- 
FeCOk.    (Dana) 

Mesitite.    See  Mesitine  spar. 

Mesole.    Same  as.Thomptiunite. 

MesoUte.  A  mineral  Intermediate  be- 
tween natrolite  and  scolecite.  In 
adcvlar  and  capillary  crystals :  deli- 
cate divergent  tufts,  etc.  White  or 
colorless.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal 
basalt  at  numerous  places^     (Dana) 

Mesolithic.  Designating  a  stage  of 
culture  intermediate  between  the 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic.  (Web- 
ster) 

Mesoslderite.  A  variety  of  meteorite. 
(Standard) 

Mesostasis.  A  synonym  for  Basis,  sug- 
gested by  Gflmbel.     (Kemp) 

Mesothermal.  Of,  having,  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  medium  temperature.  (Web- 
ster) 

Mesothorium.  >  radio-active  element 
found  in  monazite  sand  and  other 
thorium  minerals.  First  Identified 
and  described  by  Hahn  in  1905.  It 
is  a  substitute  for  radium  In  the 
iniinnfacture  of  certain  Inminons 
paints,  and  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Mesotype.  A  variety  of  nu  troll  re. 
(Dana) 

Mesozolc.  One  of  the  grand  divisions 
or  eras  of  geologic  time,  folloTiing 
the  Paleozoic  and  succeeded  by  the 
Cenozolc  era.  comprising  the  Trias- 
sic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  periods. 
Also  the  group  of  strata  formed  dur- 
ing that  era.    (La  Forge) 
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ICetqiilte  (Sp.-Mez.).  A  mlmosaceons 
tree  or  shrub  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico,  often 
forming  dense  thickets  and  fre- 
quently constituting  the  only  arbor- 
escent vegetation  of  a  region.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves,  small,  •  fragrant 
flowers  in  a  dense  raceme*  and  bean- 
like pods  that  .'are  ^rich  in  .sugar 
and  form  an.  important  food  for 
stock.     (Webster)       •   . 

Xets  kit  The  cooking  .and  table 
utensils  for  a  mess,  with  the  recep- 
tacle in  which  they  are,  packed  f<»r 
transportation.     (Webster) 

Xeta.  In  petrol<^sy,  when  used  as  a 
prefix  to  the  name  of  a  rock,  signi- 
lles  th%t  the  rock  .has  undergone 
more  or  lees  change  in  mineral  or 
chemical  composition  through  meta- 
morpbism.    (La  Forge) 

ICetaboUte.  Wadsworth's  name  for 
altered,  glassy  trachytes,  of  which 
lassenite  is  the^  unaltered  form. 
(Kemp) 

Xetaehemioal  metamorphifm.  Dana's 
term  to  describe  that  variety  of 
nietamorphism  which  involves  a 
chemical  change  in  the  rocks  af- 
fected.     (Kemp) 

Xetacianabarlte.  A  mineral  having 
the  same  composition  as  cinnabar, 
bift  black  in  color,  and  crystallizing 
in  isometric  forms  (tetrahedral). 
See  Cinnabar.     (U.  S.  (Jeol.  Surv.) 

Metaolaie.  A  rock  possessing  cleav- 
age secondarily  developed  during 
rock  deformation.  Compare  Proto- 
dase.  (C.  K.  Leith,  Bull.  238,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  p  12) 

Xetaerytt  A  well-developed  crystal 
of  a  secondary  mineral,  like  garnet, 
stauroUte,  or  andalusite,  resembling 
a  phenocryst,  imbedded  in  the  ground- 
mass  of  a  comparatively  fine-grained 
metamorphic  rock.     (La  Forge) 

• 

Metadiabaie.  A.  shortened  form  of 
metamorphic  diabase,  suggested  by 
Dana  for  certain  rocks  simulating 
diabAse;  but  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  metamorpliUm  of 
sediments.  Compare  Pseudo-dia- 
base.    (Kemp) 

Xetadiorite.  Dioritic  rocks  produced 
as  described  under  metadiabase. 
Compare  Pseudo-diorite.     (Kemp) 

Xetal.  1.  Any  of  a  class  of  substances 
that  typically  are  fusible  and  opaque, 
are  good  conductors  of  electric- 
ity, and  show  a  peculiar  metallic 
luster,  as  gold,  bronze,  aluminum, 
etc    Most  metals  are  .also  malleable, 


and  comparatively  heavy,  and  all 
except  mercury  are  solid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Metals  consti- 
tute over  three-fourths  of  the  recog- 
nized elements.  They  form  oxides 
and  hydroxides  that  are  basic,  and 
they  may  exist  in  solution  as  posi- 
tive ions.  a.  Ore  trom  which  a 
metal  is  derived.  {Webster) 
S.  (No.  of  Eng.)  In  coal  mining, 
Indurated  clay  or'  shale.  Bee  Bind. 
(Oresley) 

4.  Cast  iron,  more  particularly  while 
melted.  5.  Broken  stone  for  road- 
surfaces  or  for  railway  ballast  6. 
molten  glass.  7.  Railway  rails. 
(Standard) 

8.  Copper  regulus  or  matte  obtained 
in  the  English  process.  The  follow- 
ing varieties,  are  distinguished  by 
appearance  and  by  their  percentage 
'  of  copper  (here  given  in  approxi- 
mate figures):  Coarse,  20  to  40; 
red,  48 ;  blue,  60 ;  Bparlde,  74 ;  white, 
77 ;  pimple,  79;  Fine  metal  includes 
the  latter  four  varieties.  Hard 
metal  is  impure  copper  containing  a 
large  amount  of  tin.  9.  (Scot)  All 
the  rocks  penetrated  in  mining  ore. 
10.  Road  metal,  rock  used  in  macad- 
amizing roads.     (Raymond) 

Xetal  (Sp.).  This  term  is  appiiea 
both  to  the  ore  and  to  the  metal 
extracted  from  it  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  vein,  and  even  for  a  mine 
itself  (Raymond).  M,  astU,  lead 
ore.  M,  crude  (Peru),  oxidized  ore. 
M.  de  ayuda,  fluxing  ore  of  any  kind. 
M.  de  heneficio,  second  class,  ore 
worked  on  the  patio.  M.  de  ceJ>o, 
rich  ore,  usually  treated  in  small 
reverberatory  furnaces.  J/,  de  cor* 
rer,  pure  tin  ore.  If.  de  ewporta- 
eidih  first-class  ore  ready  for  sale. 
M,  de  fueifo,  smelting  ores.  Jf.  de 
laboreM,  smalls  from  the  workings 
of  the  mine.  M.  de  pie,  ore  amen- 
able to  the  patio  process;  M,  de 
primera  olase,  first-class  ore  ready 
for  sale.  M,  de  quema  (Peru), 
sulphide  ore.  M.  en  barraa,  bullion. 
M.  en  piedra  (Peru)^  crude  ore.  M, 
gabarro,  first  and  second-class  ore, 
from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of 
an  orange.  M,  granza,  fine  ore, 
smalls,  if.  hechOf  hand-picked,  rich 
ore.  M,  jugoso,  wet  ore,  i.  e.,  lead 
ore.  M,  negro,  blende.  M,  ordin^rio, 
common  ore.  M,  de  pepena,  the  best 
class  of  selected  ore.    (Halse) 

Xetalada  (Mex.).  Discovery  of  ore  in 
a  barren  working.    (D wight) 

Xetal  bath.  A  bath,  as  of  mercury,  or 
tin,  employed  for  chemical  processes 
requiring  great  heat    (Standard) 
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Metal  MfKLanc).  A  heMllsg  dxiTcn 
in  ttooe.    (Grealey) 

Ketatod,  1.  Surfaced  with  stone;  ma- 
cadamized :  8a|d  of  an  ordinary  road. 
S.  Stone  ballasted:  aaid  of  a  rail- 
wmj.    (Standard) 

Metalei  <8p.)  Ores  extracted  from 
a  mine.  M.  oalidoSf  minerals  callable 
of  amalgamation.  (Lucas)  M,  de 
fundici&n.  Ores  for  smelting  (Mln. 
Jour.)  M.  hunUldeM  (Peru)  Silver 
ores  that  amalgamate  readily  with- 
ont  sickening  or  flouring  the  mer- 
cury. (Ihright)  M.  frioSn  minerals 
unsuitable  for  amalgamation.  M. 
noblsB,  free  milling  ores;  noble  ore& 
(Lucas) 

XetaUfero  (Sp.).  Metalliferous.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Metallme. .  A  trade  name  for  a  metal- 
lic, dark-colored  compound  or  alloy, 
used  In  the  form  of  plugs  inserted 
into  holes  drilled  Into  machine  bear- 
ings, for  obviating  friction,  and  as  a 
nbstltute  for  ordinary  lubricants. 
(Webster) 

iMaliit.  One  who  works  in,  or  has 
special  knowledge  of,  metals  (Stand- 
ard).   A  metallurgist. 

VetalUo.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  metals, 
containing  metals,  more  particularly 
the  valuable  metals  that  are  the  ob- 
ject of  mining.  (Rickard) 
S.  Applied  to  minerals  having  the 
luster  of  a  metal,  as  gold,  coppep, 
etc.    (Dana) 

Metallic  iron.  Metal-iron,  as  distin- 
guished from  iron  ore.     (Standard) 

MetaUie  luster.  A  luster  characteristic 
of  metals  in  a  compact  state,  and 
shown  also  by  some  other  substances, 
as  certain  minerals  and  dyes.  It  is 
due.  to  more  or  less  of  selective  ab- 
sorption in  the  surface  layer,  com- 
bined with  a  strong  reflection.  The 
blackness  of  finely  divided  metals  is 
explained  as  due  to  repeated  reflec- 
tion and  absorption  of  li|ht  among 
the  particlea     (Webster) 

MetalUo    oxides.    Those    oxides    that 
consist  of  a  metallic  element  and 
oxygen,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
'  basic    (Standard) 

Metallio  sulphide.  A  sulphide  in  which 
the  basic  radical  is  a  metal :  applied 
diiefly  to  certain  minerals,  as  iron 
sulphide  (pyrite),  zinc  sulphide 
(blende),  etc.     (Standard) 

Metallic  tremor.  The  trembling  palsy 
of  metal  workers,  as  of  workers  with 
lend  or  quicksilver;  the  mercurial- 
trade  disease.    (Standard) 


MetalUfaroas.  Producing  or  oontatn- 
Ing  metal;  yielding  metaL  (Web- 
ster) 

Metalllfy.  To  convert  into  metaL 
(Webster) 

Metallise.  L  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  metal.  Metallic  S.  Impreg- 
nated with  metallic  salts,  as  taelal- 
liiie  water.     (Websto-) 

Xetallites.  A  word  used  by  M.  E. 
Wadsworth  to  embrace  all  ores  or 
metalliferous  material.     (Power) 

Metallize.  To  turn  into  a  metal ;  to  in- 
fuse mineral  or  metallic  partldee 
into,  as  the  pores  of  wood.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Metallography.  1.  The  science  or  art 
of  metals  and  metal  workli^;  also 
a  treatice  on  metals.  S.  The  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  structure  of 
metals  and  their  alloys.  It  utilises 
the  light  reflected  by  polished  sur- 
faces. 

Metallisation.  The  process,  or  group 
of  processes,  whereby  valu.able  met- 
als, or  minerals  containing  such 
metals,  are  introduced  into  the 
rocks.  The  term  mineralization  is 
often  used  in  the  above  sense  and 
Is  I'eally  more  comprehensive.  The 
formation-  of  garnet  in  limestone, 
for  example,  is  a  result  of  mineral- 
ization but  may  Imve  no  economic 
signlflcAiice  whatever.      (Ranscme) 

Metalloid.  1.  An  alkali  metal,  as  so- 
dium, or  an  alkaline-earth  metal,  a» 
calcium ;  so  called  by  Davy  because 
not  supposed  to  be  well-defined  met- 
als. 8.  Oertain  elements,  as  arable, 
antimony,  that  share  the  proper- 
ties of  metals  and  nonmetals.  t. 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  metaL 
(Webster) 

Metallurgical  engineer.  Any  one  versed 
in  the  principles  of  metallurgy,  in- 
cluding inorganic  chemistry  and  gen- 
eral engineering,  and  who'  applies 
them  on  a  commercial  scale  In  any  of 
the  processes  for  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores,  or'  from  al- 
loys. 

Metallurgical  fume.  A  mixture  of  fine* 
particles  of  elements  and  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  compounds  either 
sublimed  or  condensed  from  the  va- 
por state.  In  practice,  it  usually 
has  mixed  with  it  small  propor- 
tions of  fine  flue  dust  Moreover, 
fume  may  consist  of  very  small,  solid 
particles  and  of  very  small  llqaid 
particles,  the  latter  like  a  mist  or 
fog.  The  compositlOD  of  motallurgi- 
cal  fume  varies  within  wide  limits, 
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iipendent  qpon  the  method  of  smelt- 
tun  employed.  (Fulton,  p.  82,  BnlL 
8i.  Bu.  Mines).   See  aUo  Fume. 

Ketallvrgioal  smoke.  A  twm  applied 
to  the  gases  and  vapors,  and  fine 
dust  enti*alned  by  them,  that  issue 
from  the  throat  of  blast  fomacesi 
rererberatory  smiting  furnaces,  or 
roasting  furnaces.  It  consists  of 
three  distinct  substances,  gases,  (in- 
cludlpg  air),  the  flue  dust,  and  the 
fume.  (Fulton,  p.  8,  Bull.  84,  Bu. 
Mines) 

KetaUargift.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or 
who  practices  metallurgy.  Compare 
Metallurgical  engineer. 

Vetallurgy.  The  science  and  art  of  pre- 
paring metals  for  use  from  their  ores 
by  separating  them  from  mechani- 
cal mixture  and  chemical  combina- 
iUm.  It  includes  various  processes, 
as  smelting,  amalgamation,  electro- 
lytic refining,  etc  Metallurgy,  as 
generally  understood,  is  concerned 
with  the  production  of  raw  metallic 
materials,  the  manufacture  of  which. 
Into  finished  articles,  belongs  to  other 
arts.     (Webster) 

Metal  maa.  1.  (Lane.)  One  who  re- 
pairs  underground    roada      (Gres- 

1^) 

S.   One     who     works     in     metals. 

(Standard^ 
Xetal-aotoh.    Bee  Tap  hole,  1. 

Metal    ridge     (No.    of    Bug.).     1.  A 
pillar  or  pillars  that  form  a  support 
for  a  mine  roof.     (Gresley) 
S.  (Eng.).    The  strata  forced  up  by 
a  creep.     (Bainbridge) 

Metals  (Soot).  A  general  name  for 
the  strata  in  which  minerals  occur. 
(Barrowman) 

Metal  itoae  (Newc).  Argillaceous 
stone.  Shale  and  sandstone.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Metamerio.  Having  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions  by 
weight,  and  with  the  same  molecu- 
lar, weights,  but  with  diflFerent  struc- 
ture or  arrangement  of  the  ultimate 
parts.     (Power) 

Metamdritoo     (  S  p . ) .      Metamorphic 

Metamoiphio.  Oharacteristic  of.  per- 
taining to,  produced  by,  or  occurring 
during  metamorphism.  (La  Forge) 
Said  of  certain  rock& 

Metamoiphiim.  In  geology,  any  change 
in  the  texture  or  composition  of  a 
rock,  after  its  induration  or  solidi- 
ficatioDf  produced  by  exterior  agen- 


cies, especially  by  deformation  and 
by  rise  of  temperature.  The  proc- 
esses and  results  of  cementation  and 
of  weathering  are  not  ordinarily  in- 
cluded. (La  Forge)  The  most  im-' 
portant  agents  are  heat,  mdehire 
and  preeeure. 

Xetamoiphoiis.  Ohange  of  form, 
structure  or  substance;  transfora- 
tion of  any  kind.     (Webster) 

Xetamorphoas.    Same  as  Metamorx>lilc» 

Ketapepsit.  Regional  metamorphism, 
due  to  steand  or  boiling  water  under 
great  pressure;  a  t^m  proposed  by 
G.  H.  Kinahan  (Standard).  Also 
called  Parotepsis. 

Metapil  (Max.).  The  grinding  stone- 
of  an  arrastre,  etc.     (Dwight) 

Metaillloate.  A  salt  of  metasilide 
acid;  especially  applied  to  certain 
minerals  more  frequently  called 
bisilicates.    (Standard) 

Xetaiomatio.  m  gooiogy,  characteris- 
tic of,  pertaining  to,  produced  by, 
or  occurring  during  metasomatosis.. 
(La  Forge.)  The  term  is  especially 
used  in  connection  with,  the  origin 
of  ore  deposits.  The  corresponding^ 
noun  is  metasomatosis,  but '  replace- 
ment* is  a  good  English  equivalents 
(Kemp) 

Xetatomatosia;  Ketaiomatitm.  Chemi- 
cal alteration  of  a  mineral  or  a  rock  ; 
the  replacement  of  a  mineral  by  an-^ 
other  through  chemical  action.  (La 
Forge) 

Ketaiome.  An  individual  mineral  de- 
veloped in  another  mineral.  (Llnd- 
gren,  p.  158) 

Ifetate  (Mex.).  An  iron  bucking  board 
for  grinding  ore  samples.    (Dwight) 

Xetatropy.  A  change  in  the  physical 
character  of  a  rock  mass  while  there 
is  no  essential  change  in  its  constitu- 
ents, e,  g,,  the  vitrification  and  devit- 
rification of  roclcs.    (Power) 

Ketaxlte.     1.  Hauy's  name  for  mica* 
ceous  sandstone.     (Kemp) 
a.  A  fibrous  serpentine.     (Webster) 

Xeteorie  iron.  Iron  found  in  meteors; 
also,  an  iron  meteorite.    (Standard) 

IfeteoTlo  stone.  A  meteorite,  especially 
one  of  a  stony  composition  or  ap 
pearance.     ( Standard ) 

Xeteoric  water.  Water  tliat  previ- 
ously existed  as  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, or  surface  water,  and  that  en- 
tered from  the  surface  into  the  voids 
of  the  lithosphere.     (Meinzer) 
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Meteorite.  A  stony,  or  metallic,  body 
that  has  fallen  to  the  earth  from 
outer  space;  an  Aerolite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Meter;  Metre.  1.  An  instrument,  appa- 
ratus, or  machine  for  measurlni; 
fluids,  gases,  electric  currents,  grain, 
etc..  and  recording  the  results  ob- 
tained; as,  a  gas  meter;  a  water 
meter;  an  air  meter. .  %.  The  funda- 
mental unit  of  length  in  the  metric 
system,  originally  defined  as  one  ten- 
millionth  of  the  distance  on  the 
earth's  surface  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator,  now  as  the  distance  between 
two  tines  on  a  certain  metallic  rod 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  In- 
ternational Metric  Commission  at 
Pnris  ^Standard).  It  is  equal  to 
39.37079  inches. 

Meter  oil.  An  oil  of  low  cold-test,  like 
the  light  lubricating  oils  from  Texas 
crude  oil.     (Bacon) 

Methane.  A  gnseous  hydrocarbon, 
CH4,  light  odorless,  inflsmmable,  oc- 
curring naturally  as  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  in 
marches  and  mines,  and  produced 
artificially  by  dry  distillation  of 
many  organic  substances.  (Web- 
ster) 

Metlianephoae.  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting methane  in  mine  air.  It 
contains  an  electric  battery  that 
BiTstains  a  small  electric  glow-light. 
As  soon  as  a  certain  percentage  of 
methane  enters  the  workings  a  tiny 
explosion  occurs  in  the  fuse  head, 
where  a  fine  wire  filament  is  melted 
and  starts  a  bell  to  rineinfir  con- 
tinuously. (Coal  Age,  Mar.  30, 1918, 
p.  579) 

Methanometer.  An  instrument,  re- 
sembling a  eudiometer,  to  detect  the 
presence  and  amount  of  methane,  as 
in  coal  mines.     (Webster) 

Metra.  A  pocket  implement  combining 
the  uses  of  many  instruments,  as 
thermometer,  level,  plummet,  and 
lens.     (Standard) 

Metric  carat  A  unit  of  weight,  200 
mg.,  for  weighing  precious  stoi\es. 
See  als<i  Carat,  3.     (Webster) 

Metric  system.  A  system  of  weights 
and  measures  depending  upon  the 
meter,  in  which  the  original  factors 
are  derived  from  the  meter.  The 
system  includes  measures  of  length, 
of  which  the  meter  is  the  unit; 
measures  of  surface,  of  which  the 
are  Is  the  unit ;  measures  of  capacity 
of  which  the  liter  is  the  unit;  and 
weights,  of  which  the  gram  is  the 
unit     (Standard) 


Metric  tea.  One  thousand  kiiogruna, 
equal  to  2204.6  avoirdupois  pounds. 
(Webster) 

Mett  (Scot.).  An  old  measure  of  ca- 
pacity for  coal.     (Barrowman) 

MextesB  oayx.  A  variety  of  calcite, 
chiefly  from  Tecali,  Mexico,  used  for 
interior  decorations  (Standard). 
See  itlHo  Onyx  marble. 

Mezieaa  tile.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  roofing  tile  of  semicircular 
cross  section.     (Ries) 

Meyaaeite.  A  resinous,  light-brown 
hydra  ted  tungstlc  oxide.  WOs.HiO, 
that  is  formed  by  the  alteration  of 
scheelita     (Dana) 

Mezela  (Mex.).  1.  Furnace  charge. 
2.  Mortar.     (Dwight) 

Meso;  Meso.  A  term  sometimes  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  igneous  rocks 
of  MesoTiOlc  age.    (Kemp) 

Meaxaaiajoliea  (It.).  A  decorated  and 
glazed  earthenware  made  in  Italy 
prior-  to  the  introduction  of  the 
majolica  ware.  The  figures  on  it 
are  traced  In  blue  or  black,  the 
flesh  is  white,  and  the  draperies  are 
blue.     (Standard) 

Miamia  (Aust.).  A  screen  of  brush- 
wood, supported  on  poles,  and  placed 
near  a  shaft  to  protect  the  men  from 
the  weather.     (Da vies) 

Miargjrrite.  A  Sulphide  of  antimony 
and  silver,  occurring  in  monocUnic 
crystals  of  an  iron-black  color  with 
a  tlnrk,  cherry-red  streak.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Miarolitic.  Tji  petrology,  containing 
small  interstitial  cavities,  formed 
when  the  rock  solidified,  into  which 
small  crystals  may  project:  said  of 
some  Igneoi's  rooks.  Also,  charac- 
teristic of,  pertaining  to,  or  occur- 
ring in  such  cavities.     (La  Forge) 

Miatoite.  A  name  coined  from  Mlask, 
a  locality  in  the  Ural  where  a 
nephelite-syenite  occurs  whose  dark 
silicate  is  biotlte.  Used  also  as  a 
general  name  for  biotitic  nephelite- 
syenites.     (Kemp) 

Mica.  A  hydrous  silicate  having  a 
.  very  fine  basal  cleavage  that  ren- 
ders it  capable  of  being  split  Into 
thin,  tough,  transparent  plates.  The 
most  common  varieties  are  mii^oo- 
vite  and  hiotite.  Phlogopite  and  le- 
pidollte  are  prominent  locally.  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

The  name  of  the  mineral  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  rock  con- 
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taining  it,  as,  mlca-basfJt,  mica-tin- 
gualte,  mlca-tracfayte,  etc  (Kemp). 
Called  alao  Isinglass,  Musooyy  glass. 

moaeeo-caleareoiis.  Containing  mica 
and  caldte.    (Standard) 

Xieaoeons;  Characteristic  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  composed  of,  or  containing 
mica.    (La  Forge) 

lUsaoeoiii  iron  ore.  A  Tarlety  of 
bematita    (Power) 

mea  diorite.  A"  variety  of  dlortte  in 
which  mica  replace^  hornblende. 
(Standard) 

meaalte.  An  easily  molded,  prepared 
form  of,  mica  nsed  for  Insulating 
(Webster).    A  trade  term. 

Xioa-peridotite.  A  variety  of  perido- 
tite,  consisting  chiefly  of  altered  oli- 
vine and  biotite.    (Kemp) 

Xleapliyre.  A  porphyry  containing 
mica  phenocrysts.     (Webster) 

WleapliaiTa  (Sp.).   A  schist    (Halae) 

Klea  powder.  A  dynamite  in  which 
the  dope  consists  of  fine  scales  of 
mica. 

Xloa  tohitt  A  foliated,  crystalline 
metamorphic  rock  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  quartz  and  mica  in  va- 
rious proportions,  the  typi^  one 
being  about  two-thirds  quartz  to  on^ 
third  mica ;  although  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  generally  appears 
greater  than  it  is,  because  the  rock 
splits  along  the  mica  folia,  thus 
showing  the  mica  along  on  the  flat 
surfaces.  The  true  composition  may 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  squarely 
broken  edgea  (Roy.  Com.)  See 
olto  Schist 

Xlea  slate.  A  slate  composed  <dilefly 
of  fine  mica.    (La  Forge) 

Wsatiiatioa.  /A  metamorphic  altera- 
tion of  other  material  into  mica. 
(Standard) 

mea  trap.  An  Bnglish  field  name  fbr 
dark,  dike  rocks  rich  in  mica. 
(Kemp) 

mec-eaten  quarts.  Quartz  full  of 
holes,  once  occupied  by  sulphides, 
now  decomposed  and  gone.  (Da- 
vles) 

mehigamme  jasper.  A  highly  altered 
ferruginous  rock,  usually  carrying 
apparently  fragmental  quartz  grains, 
found  at  Mlchigamme  Mountain, 
Mich.    (Ore  Dep.,  p.  137) 
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Xlsiro.  Small.  In  lithology,  indlcattng 
that  the  structure  designated  is  so 
minutely  devel<^>ed  as  not  to  be 
recognized  without  the  help  of  the 
microscope.     (Century) 

meroehemloal  tetti.  Chemical  tests 
made  on  minute  objects  under  a  mi- 
croscope. The  form,  color,  and  opti- 
cal properties  of  the  minute  crystals 
are  also  used. 

Xisroalastle.  dSlastic  or  fragmental,  as 
rock  composed  of  minute  particles. 
(Standard) 

Werooliae.  A  min<mU  of  the  feldspar 
group,  like  orthoclase  or  common 
feldspar  in  composition,  but  tridinic 
in  form.    (Webster)    * 

ICIsroeosBio  salt  Sodium-ammonium- 
hydrogen  phosphate,  HNaNH«PO«- 
4H.O  (UddeU).  Also  called  Sterco- 
rlta 

Xieroerystalliae.  Minutely  crystalline : 
said  of  crystalline  rocks  of  which  the 
constituents  are  individually  so  mt 

-  nute  ttkat  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished  from    each   other   by   the 

•  naked  eye;  cryptocrystaUjne.  (CSen- 
tury) 

Xferoefjitallitic.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  metamorphic  rock  in  which  the 
devitrification  has  continued  until 
the  original  glassy  material  has 
changed  into  little  granules,  needles, 
and  hairs.     (Standard) 

Xiorodlabaie.   A  name  given  by  Loosen 

to  aphanitic  diabases.    (Kemp) 

• 

Xiorodiorite.  A  name  originally  given 
by  Lepsius  to  a  fine-grained  dlorite- 
porphyry.     (Kemp) 

morofflsite.  A  name  used  in  micro- 
scopic work  for  those  varieties  of 
groundmass  that  do  not  affect  polar- 
ized light  but  that  are  not  true 
glasses  because  they  have  a  fibrous, 
a  granular  or  some  such  texture. 
The  textures  are  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  the  results  of  devitrification  of 
a  glassy  base.    ( Kemp ) 

merofeliitle.  The  designation  sug- 
gested by  Zirkel  for  a  devitrified 
glass  when  the  devitrification  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  the  hyaline 
character  is  lost  but  not  far  enough 
to  give  rise  to  the  development  of 
distinctly  individualized  mineral 
forms.     (Century) 

XiorofluJdal.  In  petrology,  having  or 
consisting  of  a  microscopic  flow- 
structure.     (Standard) 

Xierofollation.  Foliation  distinctly 
visible  only  under  the  tnlcroscope. 
(Webster) 
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XtorocMlogy.  That  part  of  geology 
relating  to  features  that  require  mi- 
croecK^ic  study.     (Webster) 

Xierofraalta.  A  name  used  in  micro- 
scopic work  for  those  groundmasses 
of  porphyrltic  rocks  tfiat  consist  of 
small  quartz  and  feldspar  crystals 
with  fi^anitoid  texture  on  a  small 
scale,  I.  e.,  with  components  of  about 
the  same  size  and  usually  without 
crystallographic  boundaries.  Bee 
Granophyric.    (Kemp) 

Xterogranitoid.  In  'petrology,  having 
microscopic  granitoid  structure. 
(Standard) 

XierogTaaulita.  Hie  Frendi  equiva- 
lent of  granophyrio.    (Kemp) 

XlerograpUo.  In  *  petrology,  having 
the  composition  and  structure  of 
graphic  granite  on  a  microscopic 
scale.     (Standard) 

XleroUte.  1.  Bssentlally  a  calcium  py- 
rotantalate.  Oontains  also  small 
quantities  of  columbium,  fluorine, 
tungsten,  and  other  basea  Used  as 
a  gem.  (U.  S.  C(eol.  Surv.) 
i.  A  minute  crystal,  visible  on^ 
under  the  microscope  (Webster).  A 
microlltlL     (Standard) 

Xierollth.  One  of  the  microscopic 
isotropic  needle-  and  rod -shaped 
bodies  found  in  vitrophyric  rodcs. 
(Standard) 

XioroUthlo.  Composed  or  constructed 
of  small  stones:  opposed  to  Mega- 
Uthic.    (Standard) 

Xloromeritio.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  crystalline  structure  so  fine  that 
it  can  only  be  recognized  by  a  mi- 
croscope.    (Standard) 

morometer.  1.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  very  small  angles  or  di- 
mensions, generally  used  in  con- 
nection witib  a  microscope  or  tele- 
scope. There  are  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  but  In  nearly  all  the  meas- 
urement is  made  by  turning  a  very 
fine  screw,  which  ^ves  motion  to  a 
scale,  spider-line,  lens,  prism,  or 
ruled  glass  plate.  9.  A  mlcrometer- 
caliper  or  gage.     (Standard) 

Xioromiaeralogy.  Mineralogy  based 
on  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

meropegmatite.  Microscopic  pegma- 
tite. A  term  applied  to  the  ground- 
mass  of  porphyrltic  rocks  whose  mi- 
croscopic quartz  and  feldspar  mu- 
tual^ penetrate  each  other.  The 
several  parts  of  the  same  crystal, 
thoui^  isolate^  extinguish  together. 
Bee  qUo  QrancH^hyrlc    (Kemp) 


moropegmatltle.  In  petrology, 
as  micrographic,  which  is  mtMeli  be^ 
ter  and  which  is  replacing  it  (La 
ForgeX 

Xloropegmatltle  texture.  A  mlch>- 
soopic  intergrowth  of  two  minerals, 
ecqpiedally  of  quartz  and  feldspar  in 
which  one  mineral  contains  particles 
of  the  other  arranged  in  a  more  or 
less  regular  pattern  which,  from  Its 
fancied  resemblance  to  certain  an- 
cient inscriptions  has  been  called 
also  "graphic  texture.**    (Bansome) 

moroperthitd.  A  variety  of  rodc-mak- 
ing  feldspsr  composed  of  orthodase 
thickly  set  with  microscopic  spindles 
or  plates  of  albite  (la  Forge).  It  is 
common  in  gneisses.  Compere 
Granophyiic. 

XiorophylliBe.  Composed  of  mlante 
leaflets  or  scales.    (Oentury) 

Xioropliyiiograpky.  Same  as  Petrag- 
n^diy.     (Standard) 

Xioropoikilitic.  A  textural  term  sug- 
gested by  a.  H.  WilUams  to  describe 
tliose  minerals  that  are  apecUed 
with  microscopic  induslons  of  aCiier 
minerals,  having  no  definite  rda- 
tions  to  each  other  or  to  their  ImbL 
Polkilitlc  is  often  speUed  poidlitic 
or  poecilitic.    (Kemp) 

Xieroporpkyritie.  Microscopically  por- 
phyrltic.    (Standard) 

morofoope.  An  optical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  lens,  or  combination 
of  lenses,  for  making  enlarged  or 
magnified  images  of  minute  objecte. 
(Wdbster) 

Xieroieopic.  Minute ;  perceivable  only 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope^ 

Kiorosectioa.  I.  A  transparent,  tbln 
section  of  some  substance  mounted 
for  examination  with  the  microscope 
(Standard).  8.  A  thin  section  of 
rock  so  mounted  for  petrographic 
examination. 

Xloroieifm.  A  slight  tremor  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust.  (Stand- 
ard) 

moroieismometer;  Kieroieimegrap^ 
An  apparatus  for  indicating  the  di- 
rection, duration,  and  intensity  of 
microseisms.    (Standard) 

Xiorogphenilitio.  In  petrology,  hav- 
ing a  texture  composed  of  minute 
sii^erulites,  closely  packed.  (Stand- 
ard) 

merogtmoturet.  The  structural  fea- 
tures of  rocks  requiring  jDiicroscople 
examination.    (Standard) 
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A  fltnitniD  of 
more  vmiaUy  ooft  dirt,  near 
siiddlo  of  a  eoal  seam  (Sted). 
Middle  mao. 


or 
the 
See 


VUile  man.  A  stratom  of  rode  di- 
▼idlng  or  separating  two  aeams  or 
beds  of  coaL  (Sloss-Shelll^d  Steel 
ft  Iron  Oo.  V.  Bdwards,  70  South- 
em,  p.  286).    See  Middle  band. 

JOddlea  (Bug.)  A  variatioa  of  mid- 
dling. 

MIdileteiilte.  A  brown,  reainooa. 
brittle  mineral  fotmd  between  layers 
of  ooal  at  the  Middleton  oollieries, 
near  Leeds,  Bni^and,  and  also  at 
Newcastle;  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
1.6;  does  not  alter  at  210*  O.,  and 
is  soluble  In  cold  concentrated  sul- 
plHiric  add.    (Bacon) 

Middling.  The -second  qnality  of  ore 
obtaltaed  by  washing.  Usnally  nsed 
In  the  plural  form.  Bee  Head,  10; 
dUo  Slime ;  and  Tailings.    (Webster) 

Middling-pale  solder.  An  alloy  of  tin, 
lead,  and  bismuth;  used  by  pew- 
terers.     (Standard) 

Mid-door  (Scot).  The  middle  one  of 
three  landing  places  in  a  shaft 
(Barrowman) 

Mid-feather.  1.  (Derbr)  Stringers  of 
ore  connecting  two  larger  bodies. 
(Hooaon) 

9.  A  Support  to  the  center  of  a  tun- 
neL     (Standard) 

Midget  (No.  of  Bug.).  Lamps  (not 
safety)  carried  by  trammers,  etc 
(Qresley) 

Mld«wall  (Scot)  A  close  wooden  par- 
tition dlYiding  a  shaft  into  compart- 
ments.    (Barrowman) 

Mld-workingB.  1.  (Scot)  Mine  work- 
ings above  or  below  in  the  same 
mine  or  colliery  (Gresley).  S.  See 
Mid-door. 

Mlenite.  A  bright-yellow  silver  iodide, 
Agl,  which  crystallizes  in  the  ^Iso- 
metric system.     (Dana) 

Mteilte.  A  brown  variety  of  pyromor- 
phite  that  contains  calcium.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Mljakite.  An  andesite  from>^e  Japa- 
nese island  of  Mijakeshlma,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived.  It  is 
porphyritic  with  phenocrysts  of  by- 
townlte,  augite,  hypersthene,  and 
biotita  In  the  groundmass  are 
brown  pyroxene,  ftidspar,  and  basis: 
Largely  on  the  results  of  the  ch«ni- 
cal  analysis,  the  brown  pyroxene  is 
believed  to  be  a  manganese-bearing, 


tridlnic  variety  related  to  baMng* 
tonite^  hence  the  new  name  for  the 
rock.    (Kemp) 

MIL  In  electricity,  a  unit  of  lengtli 
in  measuring  the  diameter  of  wire; 
1/1000  Inch  (Standard).  See  Or- 
cnlar  mlL 

MUarlte.  A  vitreous,  colorleas  to 
greenish,  brittle,  hydrous,  potassium- 
caldum-aluminum  silicate,  HKGasAk 
(Sit(H)c.  In  hexagonal  priama. 
(Dana) 

Mild,  er  Soft  tteeL  Steel  Ani*«ttitiiy 
less  than  0.15  per  cent  of  carbon. 
Highly  ductile  and  is  used  for  boiler 
plates^  etc,  (Waster).  See  alto 
Steel. 

Mild  aad  tough.  Mellowed  or  ripened 
by  weathering;  said  of  brick  day; 
opposite  of  Short  and  rou^ 
(Standard) 

MUdewbronse.  Bronze  made  to  look 
as  If  mildewed  by  long  burial  un- 
derground.   (Standard) 

Mile  (Bug.  and  U.  S.).  A  measure  of 
length  equal  to  5,280  feet,  1,760 
yards,  980  fathoms,  80  dialns,  1,0003 
meters. 

MUkstone.     1.  Any  of  various  white 
stones,  as  flint  pebble.    (Webster) 
S.  A  flint  whitened  by  Are,  found 
among  prehistoric  remaina.    (Stand- 
ard) 

Milky  quarts.  Vitreous  quartz  of  a 
milk-like  color  and  of  somewhat 
greasy  luster;  also  called  Oreaay 
quarts.    (Power) 

MiU.  1.  (Bng.)  That-part  of  an  Iron 
works  where  puddle-bars  are  con- 
verted into  merchant-Iron,  1  e., 
rolled  Iron  ready  for  sale  In  barSi 
rods,  or  sheeta  See  Forge,  i.  By 
common  usage,  any  establishment 
for  redudng  ores  by  other  means 
than  smelting.  More  strictly,  a  place 
or  a  machine,  in  which  ore  or  rode 
is  crushed.  See  Machine  4.  S.  An 
excavation  made  in  the  country  rock, 
by  a  cross^mt  from  the  workings  on 
a  vein,  to  obtain  waste  for  filling. 
It  is  left  without  timber  so  that  the 
roof  may  fall  in  and  furnish  the  re- 
quired rock.  (Raymond) 
4.  A  passage  connecting  a  stope  or 
upper  level  with  a  level  below,  In- 
tended to  be  filled  with  broken  ore 
that  can  then  be  drawn  out  at  the 
bottom  as  desired  for  further  trans- 
portation. An  opening  In  the  floor  or 
bottom  of  a  stope  through  which  the 
ore  or  mineral  is  passed  or  thrown 
downward   along   the   footwall   to 
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the  level  (Lesh  y.  Tamarack  Mln. 
Co.,  152  NW.  Kept,  p.  1022;  1916). 
9,  To  fill  a  winze,  or  Interior  incline, 
with  broken  ore,  to  be  drawn  out  at 
the  bottouL     (Webster) 

XiU  bar.  A  rongh  bar  rolled  or  drawn 
directly  from  a  bloom  or  puddle-bar 
for  conversion  into  merchant  iron  in 
the  mill.    (Waster) 

xm  ear.  A  flat  car  on  which  Is 
mounted  a  heavy  hoisting  engine. 
(Webster) 

XiU  einder.  The  slag  from  the  pudr 
dling  furnaces  of  a  rolling  mllL 
(Raymond) 

XiU  eoal  (Kansas).  Same  as  Dead 
coal. 

xm  dirt  (8o.  Afr.).  Free  milling  ore. 
(Skinner) 

XiUer  indices.  Mathematical  symbols 
for  crystal  faces.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

XiUerite.  Nickel  sulphide.  NtS.  Oon- 
tains  64.r  per  cent  nickeL  (U.  S. 
Cteol.  Surv.) 

XiUer  prooeM.  The  separation  of  gold 
and  silver  by  conducting  chlorine  gas 
into  the  molten  metaL  The  silver 
and  other  base  metals  are  cblorid- 
ized  and  come  to  the  top  of  the  bath. 
(Liddell) 

Xill  furnace.  An  iron  /umace  for  re^ 
heating  iron  that  is  to  be  re-rolled, 
or  welded,  under  the  hammer. 
(Standard) 

XiU  hole.  An  auzUiary  shaft  connect- 
ing a  stope  or  other  excavation  with 
the  level  below  (Ihlseng).  See 
Mill,  4. 

XilUgram.  A  unit  of  weight  in  the 
metric  system,  equal  to  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  gram,  0.05482  grain, 
0.0()064d  pennyweight.  0.00003215 
troy  ounce,  and  has  a  gold  value  of 
0.00845  cent  or  0.038  British  penny.* 
(Llndgren,  p.  20) 

Xllllmeter.  A  metric  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  0.0394  of  an  inch. 
(Webster) 

Xilling.  1.  (Lake  Superior  District) 
A  combination  of  open  cut  and  un- 
derground mining,  wherein  the  ore 
is  mined  in  open  cut  and  handled 
underground.  It  is  underhand  stop- 
ing  applied  to  large  deposits,  where- 
in the  ore  is  mined  near  the  mouth 
of  winzes  or  raises,  and  dropped  by 
gravity  to  working  levels  below  for 
transportation  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times called  Glory-hole-method  (W. 
R.  Orane).  $ee  Mill,  4  and  5.. 
S.  Dressing  ore  in  a  mllL     (Weed) 


XilUng  ore.  L  A  dry  ore  tiiat  ean 
be  amalgamated  or  treated  by  leadi- 
ing  and  other  processes;  osoaliy 
these  ores  are  low-grade»  free^  or 
nearly  so,  from  base  metals  (Mor- 
rison). S.  Any  ore  that  contains 
sufficient  valuable  minerals  to  be 
treated  by  any  milling  process. 

Xillmam.  One  who  is  employed  In  a 
miU*  as  in  an  ore-dressing  plant 

XiU6n(Mez.).   AnorepUe.    (Dwii^t) 

XiU  pick.  A  tool  for  dressing  mlU 
stonea     (Century) 

XiU  race.  The  current  of  water  that 
drives  a  mUl  wheel,  or  the  channel 
in  which  it  flows  from  the  dam  to 
the  miU.     (CJentury) 

XiU  rolls.  The  rolls  through  which 
puddled  iron  is  run  previous  to  be- 
ing marketed  (Standard).  See 
Merchant-train. 

XiU  run  (Pac).  1.  The  work  of  an 
amalgamating  miU  between  two 
dean-upa  S.  A  test  of  a  given 
quantity  of  ore  by  actual  treatment 
in  a  milL     (Raymond) 

XIU  icala  The  scale  of  ferric  oxide 
that  peels  from  iron  during  rolling. 
Compare  Forgje  scala    (Standard) 

XiU  dte.  A  plot  of  ground  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  a  mill,  or  reduc- 
tion works,  to  be  used  in  connectioB 
with  mining  operationa  (U.  S. 
Mln.  Stat,  pp.  595-007) 

XiUstoaa  A  hard  tough  stone  used 
for  grinding  cereals,  cemeftt  rodcs* 
and  other  materiala  Usually  a 
coarse-grained  sandstone  or  fine 
quartz-conglomerate.  (U.  S.  <9eoL 
Surv.) 

Xillstone  grit,  an  old  English  name 
for  the  conglomeratic  sandstone  at 
the  base  of  the  CJarboniferous  Goal 
Measurea  It  was  formerly  more  or 
less  current  in  this  country  as  a  syn- 
onym for  Pottsville  conglomerate. 

Xill  tail.  '  The  current  of  water  leav- 
ing a  mill  wheel  after  turning  it* 
or  the  channel  through  which  it 
runs;   a  tailrace.     (Gentury) 

XiU  tettx  The  determination  of  the 
metallic  contents  and  recoverable 
metal  In  any  given  ore  by  the  miU- 
Ing  of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  afford 
average  milling  conditions  (Weed). 
See  Mill  run. 

Xillwright  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  build  mills,  or  to  set  up  tlielr  ma- 
chinery.    (Webster) 
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SteMtto.  An  olMolete  «yiioiiyiii  for 
Dolerlte.    (Kemp) 

mmetle.  Imltatiye.  Applied  to  crye- 
tals  which,  by.  twinning,  resemble 
simple  forms  of  a  highor  grade  of 
symmetry.    (Webster) 

Xlmetlte.  Lead  cfalorarsenate,  8Pbr 
AftOb.    (U.  8.  (aeol.  Snnr.) 

IDmle.  In  mineralogy,  the  same  as 
liimetic 

mrnqphyre.  A'  name  suggested  by 
E«lie  de  Beaumont  in  1814  for  meta- 
morphosed, argillaceous  ro^ks  in 
which  feldspars  had  developed,  so 
that  they  resembled  porphyries.  Vol- 
canic tnffli  are  a  frequent  orJ^al« 
but  graywackes  and  arkoses  have 
also  yielded  them.  Compare  Por> 
phyroid.     (Kenq>) 


(8p.).    1.  A  deposit  of  mlneraL 
i.  Mina    IC.  ahogoda  (Oolom.)     A 

glaoer  mine  which  has  been  covered 
y  a  fall  of  ground  or  by  gravel  or 
.  tailings  from  a  mine  situated  above 
•  it  (Halse).  Jf.  atto»  a  hig^  mine; 
M.  capotera,  a  mine  with  ore  at 
a  aUght  depth;  M.  oargada,  mine 
abounding  in  stone;  M.  oogoUera,  a 
mine  rich  at  outcrop  but  poor  below ; 
M,  de  caeho,  an  alluvial  mine  with 
fine  grav^ ;  If.  de  cerro,  a  mountain 
mine;  M.  de  cueva,  mine  witih  pay 
ore  covered  by  large  blocks  of  rock ; 
M.  de  inviemo  (OoIoul),  a  mine 
woricableonly  in  the  rainy  season ;  Jf. 
4e  cro  oorrido,  alluvial  mine;  Jf.  de 
eabanaf  a  hi|^-lying  mine;  If.  de 
Moa,  a  mine  in.  which  pay  gravel  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
water;  Jf.  de  tooo,  ore  deposits  flU- 
Ing  superficial  cavities;  M,  de  eo- 
bnMaftaiia»  a  mine  lying  higher  than 
m.  'sabana';  If.  de  tonga,  a  self- 
draining  mine;  Jf.  <|e  ^ope,  a  mine  in 
which  ore  is  abundant  in  small 
iriaces,  the  adjacent  places  being 
barren;  Jf.  de  verano  (Oolom.)  a 
mine  workable  only  in  the  dry  sea- 
son; Jf.  de  veia,  a  lode  mine;  Jf.  en 
fruice,  a  productive  mine;  Jf.  her- 
ffida,  an  alluvial  mine  in  which  gold- 
bearing  gravel  was  deposited  by  a 
wiiirlpool;  Jf.  jamalera,  a  poorly- 
paying  mine;  Jf.  maiera,  a  mihe  in  • 
which  ore  is  abundant  in  small 
places,  the  adjacent  placen  being 
barren.    (Lucas) 

Xfaabla.    That  can  be  mined..  (Stand- 
ard) 

XIaade  (dp,).    Undeiground  workings. 
(Halse) 

lUaar  (8p^).   Td  mine.    (Halse) 


Xiaaxfent.  An  alloy  of  copper,  nickel, 
and  antimony,  with  a  slight  propor- 
tion of  aluminum.    ( Standard ) 

mae.  1.  In  general,  any  excavation 
for  minerals.  More  strictly,  subter- 
ranean workings,  as  distinguished 
from  quarries,  placers,  and  hydraulic 
mines,  and  surface  or  open  worlu. 
The  distinction  between  the  ^*rench 
terms  mine  and  minUre  results  en- 
tirely from  the  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  working.  The 
former  is  the  more  general  term, 
and,  ordinarily  speakiift.  Includes 
the  latter,  which  signifies  shallow 
or  surface  workings  (Raymond). 
Cofftpora  Quarry.  Nora:  The  word 
''mine^*  in  statutes  prescribing  safety 
appliances  and  protection  for  the 
miner,  has  generally  been  held  as 
including  not  only  a  place  where 
pay  ore  has  been  discovered,  but  one 
where  an  excavation  alone  exista,  as 
a  crooB-measures  beading,  an  Incline 
communicating  with  two  or  more 
seams  or  vei^s,  or  a-  trial  heading, 
drift,  adit,  or  shaft,  etc.,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  minerals;  in  fbct,  any 

>  excavation  for  the  development  of  a 
mineral  deposit,  or  f6r  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ore,  rock  or  coal  there- 
from. In  a  military  sense,  a  mine 
is  a  subterraniean  gallery  run  under 
an  enemy's  works;  to  be  subsequently 
exploded. 

9.  Any  deposit  of  mineral  or  ore 
suitable  for  extraction,  as  an  ore  de- 
posit The  Federal  and  State  .courts 
have  held  that  the  word  "  mine  ",  In 
statutes  reserving  mineral  lands,  in- 
cluded only  those  ccmtaining  '^valu- 
able mineral  deposits  ".  In  England 
the  term  mine  Is  applied  to  iSdiy 
seam  of  coal,  as  well  as  to  a  deposit 
of  Inmstone  ^ther  In  thin  ban41%'-^or 
in  one  bed  of  considerable  thicknesa 
t.  The  terms  "mine**  and  "coal  niine^ 
are  Intended  to  signify  any  and  all 
parts  of  the  property  of  a  mining 
plant;  either  on  the  surface  or  tn- 
derground,  that  contribute  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  mining  or  han- 
dling of  ooaL  (Hakanson  i^.  La  SiQle 
Oounty  Oarbon  Ck>al  Oo.,  106  N.  B. 
Kept,  p.  618;  Spring  Valley  Ck>al 
0>.  V.  Chr^g;  129  Illinois  Apii.v^  p. 
891;  226' Illinois,  p.  611;  Moore  v. 
Dering,  242  Illinois,  p.  87) 
4.  The  term'  ''mine,''  as  used  by 
quarrymen,  is  applied  to  under- 
ground workings  having  a  roof  of 
undisturbed  rock.  It  Is  used  in  con- 
trast with  th0  'S>pen-pit"  quarry. 
(Bowles)  ' 

f.  To  dig  a  mine;  to  get  ore,  metal, 
coal,  or  prseioas  stones  out  of  the 
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eiirth;  to  dig  Id  the  earth  for  min- 
erals ;  to  work  in  a  mine.  (Webster) 
6.  Diioovery  of  a  mine :  In  statntea 
^  relating  to  mines'  the  word  ''dls- 
^  covery"  Is  used,  (1)  In  the  sense  of 
nhcoYerlng  or  disclosing  to  view  ore 
or  mineral;  (2)  of  finding  out  or 
bringing  to  the  knowledge  ttie  exist- 
ence of  ore  or  mineral,  or  other  nse- 
fal  products,  which  were  unknown, 
and  (3)  of  exploration,  that  Is,  the 
more  exact  blocking  out  or  ascertain- 
ment of  a  deposit  that  has  already 
been  discovered.  In  this  sense  It  is 
practically  synoymous  with  Develop- 
ment, and  has  been  so  nsed  In  the 
U.  8.  Revalue  Act  of  Febroary  9, 
1919  (Sec  214,  subdivision  A  10, 
and  Sec  234  subdivision  A  9)  In 
allowing  depletion  to  mlnes»  oil  and 
gas  wella 

Article  219  of  ''Income  and  War 
Sxcess  Profltn  Tax  Regulations'*  No. 
46,  construes  "discovery  of  a  mine" 
as,  (1),  the  bona  fide  discovery  of  a 
commercially  valuable  deposit  of  ore 
or  mineral,  of  a  value  materially  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  discovery  In 
natural  exposure  or  by  drilling  or 
ottier  exploration  conducted  above 
or  below  the  ground;  (2)  the  de- 
velopment and  proving  a  mineral  or 
ore  d^)osit  which  has  l:en  ap- 
parently worked  out  *  *  *  lo  be  a 
mlnable  deposit  of  ore  or  mineral 
having  a  value  materially  In  excess 
of  the  cost  of  improving  or  develop- 
ment. 

mne  eaptaia.  The  director  of  work  in 
a  mine,  with  or  without  superior  of- 
ficials, and  with  or  without  subordi- 
nates.    (Webster) 

Xiae  dial    See  lilner's  dlaL 

XiBe  dust  1.  (Scot)  The  ridmings 
of  calcined  Ironstone.  (Barrowman) 
S.  8ee  CkMil  dust  8.  Dust  from  rod: 
drills,  blasting,  or  handling  rock. 

Xiae  earth  (No.  Staff.).  Synonymous 
with  Ironstone  in  beds.    (Gresley) 

Viae  groaad  (Bng.).  Strata  contain- 
ing Ircihfltone  in  layers.    (Gresley) 

Xiae  loeomotlTe.  A  low,  heavy,  haul- 
age engine,  designed  for  underground 
operation ;  usually  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity* gasoline,  or  compressed  air. 

Xiae  meaivret  (Forest  of  Dean).  See 
Mine  ground. 

Xiae  pig  (Eng.).  Pig-iron  made 
wholly  from  ore,  in  dlstinctloa  from 
dnder  pig.    (Webster) 


Xlaer.  L  One  who  mines;  one  cb- 
gaged  In  the  business  of  getting  an, 
coal,  or  precious  stones  out  of  ths 
earth ;  broadly,  any  one  working  un- 
derground In  a  mine ;  more  narrowly, 
one  who  driUs^  blasts,  stapes,  drives 
levels,  etc,  in  -a  mine.  (Webster) 
i.  A  workflff  in  a  coal  n^bie  who  is 
paid  a  certain  price  for  each  tea  of 
coal  he  digs  or  blasts  from  the  solid 
seam,  as  distinguished  from  the  la- 
borer who  loads  the  cars,  etc  His 
helpert  load  the  coal ;  they  are  also 
called  Laborers.  (Steel) 
S.  Includes  all  classes  and  laborers 
who  wort[  In  a  mine  whether  dig* 
ging  coal,  timbering,  'or  making 
places  safe.  (Driza  v.  Jonea  &  Ad- 
ams Go.  171  Illinois  App.,  p.  145) 

XiaeraL  1.  A  mineral  is  a  body  pro- 
duced by  the  processes  of  Inorganic 
nature,  having  a  definite  chemical 
composition  and«  if  formed  under 
favorable  conditions,  a  certain  char- 
acteristic molecular  structure^  is 
exhibited  in  its  crystalline  form 
and  other  physical  properties.  A 
mineral  must  be  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance^ even  when  minutely  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope;  further, 
it  must  have  a  definite  chemical  com- 
position, capable  of  b^ng  expressed 
by  a  chemical  formula.  (Dana) 
3.  As  used  la  flotation  the  terma 
'mineral'  or  'metallic*  particles 
hark  back  to  the  Frendi  {mindroi^ 
ore)  and  Spanish  (metal,  ore)  mean- 
ings. Both  terms  refer  to  those  val- 
uable constituents  in  tbe  ore  that 
it  is  the  object  of  the  process  to  sep- 
arate frotm  the  non-valuable  oonatit' 
uents,  or  gangue.    (Richard) 

3.  (Lake  Superior)  Ooncentrates 
containing  about  65  per  cent  metallic 
copper.  The  crude  ore  is  called 
rocJb. 

4.  In  miner's  parlance^  ore  (Hanks). 
Compare  Ore. 

5.  The  term  mineral,,  whoi  employed 
in  a  conveyance,  is  understood  to  In- 
clude every  Inorganic  substance 
that  can  be  extracted  firom  the 
earth  for  profit  whether  It  be  solidt 
as  rock,  fire  clay,  the  various  metals 
and  coal,  or  fiuid,  as  mineral  waters, 
petroleum,  and  gas.  (Horace  Qraek 
Land  and  Mln.  Go.  «.  Mldklff  (W. 
Ya.),  95  S.  B.  Rfpt,  p.  27) 

Xiaeral  (Sp.).  1.  Mineral  or  ore; 
M,  4e  boleadiUt  spotty  or  bundij 
ore;  M,  da  ereetdn,  outcrop  ore; 
if.  deemenuzable,  earthy  ore,  friable 
ore;  If.  en  foco,  to^  ore;  if. 
pohrtf  low-grade  cm,  leaviniB;  M. 
fioo,  hl|^-grade  ore;  X.  letlsdo^ 
roaated  ore.     (Halse) 
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i.  (Hex.)  A  mtnlng  district;  also 
a  mine.     (Lucas) 

Xlaeral  adlpoeire.      Bee  Hatchettite. 

Miiieral  1>elt.  The  strip,  or  zone,  of 
mineralized  territory.in  a  given  for- 
mation or  district     (Weed) 

JCtneral  l^lossom.  Drusy  q  a  p  r  t  z . 
(Power) 

Xiaeral  Mae  (Eng.).  Azurite  when  re- 
duced to  an  imiMilpable  powder  for 
use  as  a  pigment 

Xiaeral    horer    (Scot).      A    person 
whose  business  it  is  to  search  for' 
minerals  by  boring.    (Barrowman) 

Xiiieral  eaoatehoae.  Bee  Blaterite, 
Helenite,  and  Caoutchouc 

s 

Xiaeral  oharooaL  A  pulverulent,  lus- 
teriess  substance^  showing  distinct 
vegetal  structure,  and  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  carbon  with 
lit^e  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  occur- 
ring in  thin  layers  in  bituminous 
coal.  (Raymond)  Called  by  miners 
Mother  of  coaL 

Xiaeral  ooaL  A  name  for  native  coal, 
to  distinguish  it  from  charcoal. 
(CJhester) 

Xiaeral  eottoa.     Bee  Mineral  wooL 

Xiaeral  deposit  Any  valuable  mass 
of  ore.  Like  ore  deposit,  it  may  be 
used  with  reference  to  any  mode  of 
occurrence  of  ore,  whether  having 
the  characters  of  a  true,  segregated, 
or  gash  vein,  or  any  other  fonn. 
Bee  Ore  deposit     (C^tury) 

Xiaeral  dresser.  A  machine  for  trim- 
ming or  dressing  mineralogical  spec- 
imens.    (Standard) 

Xiaeral  fteld  (Scot).  A  txact  of 
country  in  wliich  workable  minerals 
are  found;  a  mineral  leasehold. 
(Barrowman) 

Xiaeralisatioa.  1.  The  process  of  re- 
placing the  organic  constituents  of 
a  body  by  inorganic  fossilization.  2. 
The  addition  of  inorganic  substances 
to  a  body.  (Standard) 
t.  The  act  or  process  of  mineral- 
izing. £fe6  Mineralize  (Webster). 
The  process  of  converting  or  beinjs 
converted  into  a  mineral,  as  a  metal 
into  an  oxide,  sulphide,  etc 

XIaeralize.  1.  To  ch^Lnge  from  a  metal 
Into  a  mineral;  as.  Iron  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  is  mineraUeed  into 
rust     (Standard) 

i.  To  pietrity.  S.  To  impregnate  or 
supply  with  minerals.  4.  To  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  mlneraiis,  as 
heat  is  a  mtwerallaing  agent  5.  To 
go  on  an  excursion  for  observing 
and  oollccting  mlnerala.    (Webster) 


Xiaeralised  Blatter.  Crushed  and  loose 
rock  material  containing  minerals 
Irregularly  deposited,  from  solution. 
It  may  be  In  beds,  or  In  fissuea 
(Ihireka  Consol.  Mining  (Do.  v.  Rich- 
mond Mining  Co.,  4  Sawyer,  312; 
Doe  V.  Waterloo  Mining  Co.,  54  Fed. 
Rept,  p.  948) 

Mineralized .  zone.  A  mineral-bearing 
belt  or  area  extending  across  or 
through  a  district  It  is  usually 
distinguished  from  a  vein  or  lode  as 
being  wide,  the  mineralization  ex- 
tending in  some  cases  hundreds 
of  feet  from  a  fissure  of  contact 
plane.  Compare  Contact  deposit  Bee 
Zone,  2. 

Xiaerallzert.  The  dissolved  vapors  in 
an  igneous  magma,  such  as  steam, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and 
others,  that  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  some 
minerals  and  textures.  The  word 
is  also  technically  used  in  some  defi- 
nitions of  ore.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
an  ore  is  a  compound  of  a  metal  and 
a  mlnerallzer,  such  as  copper  and 
sulphur,  iron  and  oxygen,  etc 
(Kemp)  • 

Xiaeral  Jelly.    Vaseline.     (Webster) 

Xiaeral  kingdom.  One  of  the  prime 
divisions  of  nature,  embracing  all 
mlneral&     ( Sitandard ) 

Mineral  lake.  Tln-chromate  glass, 
forming  a  pink  pigment  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xiaeral  land.  Land  more  valuable  for 
its  deposits  of  stone,  or  whatever 
is  recognized  as  mineral,  than  for 
agriculture.  (McGlenn  v.  Wien- 
brooer,  16  Land  Decisions,  p.  875; 
Berry  v.  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
15  Land  Decisions,  p.  464;  United 
States  V.  Iron  Silver  Min.  (>>.,  128 
United  States,  p.  878) 

Xiaeral  liae.  A  railroad  that  carries 
only  mlneraL     (Webster) 

Mineral  moaameat  A  permanent 
monument  established  in  a  mining 
district  to  provide  for  an  accurate 
description  of  mining  claims  and 
their  location.  (U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  pp. 
227-281) 

Xineralogiit  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  science  of  minerals,  or  one  who 
treats  or  discourses  of  the  properties 
of  mineral  bodies.    (Century) 

Xiaeralogize.  To  study  and  collect 
minerals,  usually  by  outdoor  prae> 
tice.    (Standard) 
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Uaentlograpliy.  The  study  of  the 
structure  of  minerals  by  the  Appli- 
cation of  metallographic  methods  to 
polished  sections  of  minerals.  The 
microscope  and-  reflected  li^t  thus 
bring  out  structures  whidi  could  not 
otherwise  be  determined.  (ISng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  toL  106.  p.  034) 

Xinentlogy.  That  science  which 
treats  of.  those  inorganic  species 
called  minerals,  which  together  in 
rock  masses,  or  in  isolated  form, 
make  up  the  material  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.    (Dana) 

Mineral  oil;  naphtha.  A  limpid  or 
yellowish  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
and  consisting  of  hydrocarbons.  Pe- 
troleum is  heavier  than  naphtha, 
and  dark  greenish  in  color  when 
crude.  Both  exude  from  the  rocks; 
but  naphtha  can  be  distilled  from 
petroleum  (Raymond).  Bee  alto 
PetroleuuL 

Xiaeral  paint  Minerals  used  as  pig- 
ment, including  the  ochers,  iron  ox- 
ides, barite,  etc.  See  aleo  Ocher; 
Sienna;  Umber.    (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

maeral  piteh.    Asphaltum. 

Mineral  purple.  An  iron-oxide  red  pig- 
ment   (Standard)         ^ 

Mineral  resin.  Any  one  of  certain 
mineral  hydrocarbons,  as  aiqrtialt 
and  bitumen.    (Standard) 

Mineral  right  The  ownership  of  the 
minerals  under  a  given  surface,  with 
the  right  to  enter  thereon,  mine,  and 
remove  them.  It  may  be  separated 
from  the  surface  ownership,  but  if 
not  so  separated  by  distinct  convey- 
ance, the  latter  includes  it  (Ray- 
mond) 

Mineral  seal  oIL  A  trade  term  for 
an  oil  of  the  gravity  88.6*  to  89* 
B6.,  adapted  for  lighthouse  and  lo- 
comotive lights.  It  has  a  fire  test 
of  300*  F.,  a  flash  point  of  266* 
F.,  and  a  viscosity  of  46  to  60  at  100* 
F.  on  the  Saybolt  universal  instru- 
ment    (Bacon) 

Mineral  q^rm  oil.  Bee  Mineral  seal 
oil. 

Minerals  separatloa  prooess.  A  flota- 
tion process  based  on  surface-tension 
phexiomena*  accelerated  by  means  of 
addition  to  the  pulp  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  oil  and  air  in  minute  sub- 
division. There  is  only  about  OJL  per 
cent  oil  added,  and  the  pulp  violently 
agitated  for  from  1  to  10  minutes. 
Innumeirable  small  bubbles  of  air  are 
thus  mechanically  introduced,  which 
Join  the  oil-coated  particles.    These 


are  then  removed  in  a  spitzkasten. 
Bxposure  to  the  air  after  this  treat- 
ment then  aerates  any  mineral  which 
has  not  already  taken  up  Its  oil  film, 
after  which  a  second  spltskasten 
treatment  removes  this.    (liddell) 

Mineral  surveyor.  '  See  Deputy  sur- 
veyor. 

Mineral  synthesis.  The  production  of 
artificial  minerals  by  a  laboratory 
process. 

Mineral  tallow.  Hatchettite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Mineral  tiur.     1.  A  viscid  variety  of 
petroleum.    (Power) 
S.  Tar  derived  from  various  bitumi- 
nous minerals,  as  coal,  shale,  peat, 
etc.    Shale  tar.    (Standard) 

Mineral  time  (Eng.).  An  di^t-honr 
period  in  Derbyshire  and  In  some 
other  districts.     (Hunt) 

Mineral  turpentine.  See  Turpentine 
substitutes.' 

Mineral  vein.  A  vein  formed  by  aque- 
ous deposition,  or  by  sublimation.  A 
vein  containing  ore  (Webster).  See 
also  Fissure ;  Lode ;  Vein. 

Mineral  water.  A  natural  water  com- 
ing from  a  spring  and  containing 
some  characteristic  mineral  ingredi- 
ent, as  carbon  dioxide  or  a  lithiam 
salt    (Standard) 

Mineral  wax.    Bee  Osoceritel 

Mineral  way  (Derb.).  The  roadway 
over  which  ttie  miner  transports  ore 
to  the  highway*  or  supplies  from  tlie 
highway  to  the  mine.     (Mander) 

Mineral,  white.  Permanent  white. 
Oypsum  ground  and  used  as  a  pig- 
ment   (Webster) 

Mineral  wooL  A  substance  outwardly 
resembling  wool,  presenting  a  mass 
of  fine  interlaced  filaments,  made  by 
subjecting  furnace  slag  (or  certain 
rocks)  while  molten  to  a  strong 
blast  Being  both  insect-proof  and 
fire-proof,  it  forms  a  desirable  pack* 
ing  for  walls,  a  covering  for  steam 
boilers,  etc  (Standard).  Compare 
Glass  WOOL  Galled  also  Mineral  cot- 
ton ;  Silicate  cotton ;  Slag  wool 

Mineral  yellow.  •  A  yellow  pigment  con- 
sisting of  an  oxy0iloride  of  lead; 
patent  yellow.  (Webster) 
JUnerar  (Port).  To  mine.  (Halae) 
Mine  rent  The  rent  or  royalty  paid 
to  the  owner  of  a  mineral  right  by 
the  operator  of  the  mim^— usually 
dependent  above  a  -fixed  minimum, 
upon  the  quantity  of  product  (Bay- 
mond) 
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XlBe  reieve-apparatui.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  types  of  apparatus 
worn  by  men,  and  permitting  them 
to  do  work  in  noxious  or  irrespirable 
atmoq;>here8  such  as  obtain  during 
mine  fires,  following  mine  ezplo- 
sions*  as  a  result  of  accidents  in 
ammonia  plants,  from  smelter  fumes, 
etc.  Oxygen  compretaed  in  cylin- 
ders, a  regenerating  substance  to 
purify  the  breathed  air,  with  a 
clO0ed  circulation  system  constitute 
the  general  principle  of  the  appa- 
ratos. 

mae  reteue-ear.  One  of  a  number  of 
railway  cars  specially  equipped  with 
mine  rescue-apparatus,  safety  lamps, 
first-aid  supplies,  and  other  mate- 
rials, maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States.  These  cars 
serve:  as  movable  stations  for  the 
training  of  miners  in  the  use  of  mine 
rescue-apparatus,  and  in  first-aid 
to  tlie  injured;  as  centers  for  the 
I«omotion  of  mine  safety ;  as  emer- 
gency stations  for  assisting  at  mine 
Area,  explosions,  or  other  disasters. 
Similar  cars  are  maintained  by  a 
number  of  mining  companies. 

Kae  reseue-orew.  A  crew  consisting 
usually  of  five  men  who  are  thor^ 
oughly  trained  in  the  use  of  mine 
rescue-apparatus,  and  are  capable 
of  wearing  it  in.  rescue  or  recovery 
work  in  a  mine  following  an  explo- 
sion, or  to  combat  a  mine  fire. 

XIat  reseae-lamp.  A  name  given  to  a 
particular  type  of  electric  safety 
hand-lamp  used  in  rescue  operations. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  lens  for  con* 
osDtrating  or  difPusing  the  li^t 
beam  as  occasion  may  require. 

JQaerla  (Sp.).  Mining.  This  term 
embraces  the  whole  subject,  includ- 
ing both  mines  and  miners,  and  also 
the  operations  of  working  mines  and 
of  reducing  their  ores.  It,  however, 
is  often  used  in  a  more  restricted 
(Raymond) 


lUaezia.  dipataei6a  de  (Sp.).  A  tri- 
bunal cognizant  of  minUig  matters, 
dected  in  most  cases  by  the  mine 
owners  of  the  district    (Min.  Jour.) 

Xine^o   (Port).     Ore.     (Halse) 

IDaeTo  (Sp.).  Miner.  This  term  is 
not  limited  to  those  who  work  mines, 
but  includes  their  owners,  and  idl 
who  have  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed in  the  ordinances,  and  are 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  body  or 
craft  Many  of  the  laborers  who 
in  mi^es  are  not»  technically  " 


q)eaking;  miners.  This  tom  is  some- 
times used  in  the  old  laws  for  mine. 
(Raymond) 

Xine  road.  Any  mine  track  used  for 
general  haulage.    (Ghance) 

Xine  rook.  A  more  or  less  altered 
rock  found  in  ore  channels  (Power). 
Gkingue. 

Xiae  royal  (Derfo.).  A  gold  or  silver 
mine  that  belongs  to  the  king,  by 
his  prerogative  to  make  (coin) 
money.     (Mander) 

Xiaen'  anemia.    Bee  Ankylostomiasis. 

Xiaert'  Asthma.  Bee  Pneumonooonio- 
sis. 

Xiners^  bar.  An  iron  bar  pointed  at 
one  end,  chisel-edged  at  the  other, 
used  in  coal  mining.    (Standard) 

Xiners'  box.  A  wood  or  inn  bar  lo- 
cated in  or  near  the  working  place 
of  the  miner  in  which  he  keeps  his 
tools,  sfipplies,  etc.  Required  by  law 
in  some  States. 

Xiaert'  ooal-toa.  In  Wales,  21  cwtSw 
of  120  pounds  each.    (Gresley) 

Xiaen'  diaL  An  instrument  used  in 
survejring  underground  workings, 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Xiaert'  elbow.  A  swelling  on  the  back 
of  the  elbow  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  over  the  olecranon,  so 
called  because  often  seen  in  miners., 
(Webster)         , 

Xiaert'  ftiead*  (Cantei^bury)  The 
Davy  safely  lamp.     (Webster) 

Xiaers'  hammer.  A  hammer  for  break- 
ing ore;     (Standard) 

Xiaert'  inch.  The  miner's  inch  of 
water  does  not  represent  a  fixed 
and  definite  quantity,  being  meas- 
ured generally  by  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  various  ditch  com- 
panies. Generally,  however,  it  is 
accepted  to  mean  the  quantity  of 
water  that  will  escape  from  an 
aperture  one  inch,  square  through  a 
two-inch  plank,  with  a  steady  fiow 
of  water  standing  six  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  escape  aperture,  the 
quantity  so  discharged  amounting 
to  2274  cubic  feet  in  twenty-four 
hours  (Hanks).  Inasmuch  as  the 
miner's  Inch  is  a  local  term  ''The 
fiow  of  the  water  shall  be  expressed 
in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  where 
it  is  desirable,  for  local  reasons,  to 
use  the  term  '  miner's  Inch '  it  shall 
represent  a  fiow  of  11  cubic  feet 
per  minute."  (W.  H.  Shockl^,  BulL 
02,  Min.  and  Met  Soc  of  Am.,  Jan. 
1916,  p.  82).     Compare  Sluice  head. 
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Xinert'  lamp.     Any  one  of  a  variety 

of  lampe  used  by  a  miner  to  far- 

nlah  light;    as,  oil  lamps,  carbide 

lamps,  flame  safety  lamim,  electric 
cap-lamps,  etc. 

Xlaers'  luaff,  Xinen'  asthma.  Bee 
Pneumonoconiosis. 

Mlaert'  needle.  A  long,  slender,  taper- 
ing, metal  rod  left  in  a  hole  when 
tamping  and  afterwards  withdrawn, 
to  provide  a  passage,  to  the  blasting 
charge,  for  the  sqaib. 

mnen'  nyttagmui.  Nystagmus  occor- 
ring  among  miners  due  to  strain  on 
the  eyes  from  working  by  insoffi- 
dent  light  This  subject  is  dls- 
cassed  in  detail  in  BulL  98,  U.  S. 
Bur,  Mines,  by  F.  L.  Hoffman. 

XI&eTs'  olL  An  oil,  producing  little 
amolce,  osed  in  miner's  wick-fed  open 
lamps. 

Uaen'  phthliit.    £fee  ^nthracosis. 

Xtnen'  right.  1.  An  annual  permit 
from  the  Government  to  occupy  and 
work  mineral  land.  C  and  M.  M.  P) 
S.  In  California,  the  right  of  a 
miner  to  dig  for  precious  metals 
on  public  lands  occupied  by  another 
for  agricultural  purposes;  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  written  or  printed  license 
to  dig  for  gold.    (Standard) 

Klaen'  rales.  Rules  and  regulations 
proclaimed  by  th^  miners  of  any  dis- 
trict relating  to  the  location,  re- 
cording .and  the  work  necessary  to 
hold  possession  of  a  mining  claim. 
It  was  the  miners*  rules  of  the  early 
days  of  the  mining  industry  tliat 
were  the  basis  of  the  present  laws. 
(IT.  S.  Min.  Stat,  pp.  102-195). 
The  local  mining  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  1849  and  later  are  given  in 
VoL  14,  10th  CJkisus  of  the  United 
States,  1880,  compiled  by  Clarence 
King. 

Mlaert'  tanihiae.  A  soft  grade  of 
paraffin  wax  used  by  miners  for 
burning  in  lamps.    Bee  Sunshine. 

maert'  wax.  A  refined  paraffin  wax 
with  a  melting  point  of  118*  to  120* 
F.  (Bacon).    Compare  Sunshine. 

maert'  wedge.  A  metallic  wedge  or 
plug  for  splitting  off  masses  of  coal. 
(Standard) 

Ktaert'  weight  (Penn.).  A  term  used 
in  an  old  coal  mining  lease  as  the 
basis  for  a  price  per  ton  to  be  paid 
for  mining.  It  is  variable,  but  con- 
sists of  such  quantity  of  mine-run 
material  as  operator  and  miner  may 
agree  upon  as  necessary  or  sufficient 


to  produce  one  ton  of  prepared  eoaL 
(Drake  v.  Berry,  102  Atlantic^  p. 
820) 

XiBert'  worm.  The  hookworm,  affchih 
lottoma  duodenale^  which  often  in- 
fests miners  and  tunnd  workers 
(Webster). .  Bee  Ankylostomiasis. 

Mine  nuL  The  entire  unscreened  oat- 
put  of  a  mine  (C  and  M.  M.  P.). 
Also  called  Run  of  mine. 

maery.  Mines  collectively;  a  mining 
district  or  its  belongings;  a  quarry. 
(Gentury) 

Mine  safety-car.  Same  as  Mine  rescue- 
car. 

Mine  laltiiig.    Bee  Salt,  8. 

Kiaeta.  1.  (Peru)  Small  mlne-diam- 
ber  or  cavity.  (Dwight) 
8.  Rode  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar 
and  biotite  mica,  sometime  with 
chlorite,  quartz,  and  hornblende.  A 
mica  syenita    (EEalse) 

• 

Mine  tin.  Tin  obtained  from  veins  or 
lodes,  as  distinguished  from  stream 
tin.    (Ure) 

Xinette.  A  variety  of  miea-syenice, 
usually  dark  and  fine  grained,  oe- 
curring  in  dikes.     (Kemp) 

Mine  work.  (Bng.)  Aa  Ironstone 
mine  or  workinga     (Gresley) 

Xiage;  Xiagy  ooal.  Ck>al  of  a  tender 
or  friable  nature.    (Gresley) 

Kinglet  (Scot).  The  vertical  timbers 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  pulley  frame, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  pulleys  are 
fixed  (Gresley).    Bee  Maidena. 

Mining.  L  Act  or  business  of  making 
mines  or  worldng  them  (Webster). 
The  processes  by  which  useful  min- 
erals are  obtained  from  the  earth's 
crust,  including  not  only  under- 
ground excavations  but  also  open 
workings;  it  also  includes  both 
underground  and  surface  deposits: 
(Burdick  v.  DiUon,  144  Fed.  Bept, 
p.  739) 

8.  (Ark.)  The  excavation  made  In 
undermining  a  coal  face.  t.  (AriE.) 
A  soft  band  of  dirt  in,  or  beneath,  a 
coal  seam  in  which  a  preliminary 
excavation  can  be  readily  made. 
(Steel).  Bee  aUo  Mining  idy. 
I.  Reduction  of  ore,  whether  mined 
)r  purchased,  and  refining  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  is  mining,  within  the 
statute  permitting  the  cutting  of 
timber  for  mining  purposes.  (United 
States  V,  Richmond  Mining  (3out  40 
Fed.  Rept,  416) 
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Mhring  adTABolaf .  A  method  of  mln- 
tag  hj  which  the  ore  or  coal  is  mined 
93  the  excavation  advancea  from  the 
diaft  or  main  opening.  Compare 
Mining  retreating. 

Mtalig  camp.  1.  A  colony  of  miners 
settled  temporarily  near  a  mine 
(Standard) 

t.  A  term  loosdy  applied  to  any 
mining  town. 

XlsiBg  ease.  A  frame  of  a  shaft,  or 
galloy*  composed  of  four  pieces  of 
plank.     (Standard) 

Xtalag  elaim.  1.  Hiat  portion  of  the 
iniUie  mineral  lands  which  a  miner, 
for  mining  pnrpoees,  takes  and  hoMs 
in  accordance  wltli  mining  laws. 
(Bseott  V.  Oesoent  Coal  ft  Naviga- 
tion Oo.,  M  Oregon,  p.  192;  106  Pa- 
dflc.  402;  Mt  Dl|d>1o  M.  ft  M.  Ck).  v. 
Oallison,  4  Sawyer,  p.  439 ;  Morse  v. 
De  Ardo,  106  CSalifomla,  p.  622; 
Salisbury  v.  Lane,  7  Idaho,  p.  870; 
Bewick  V.  Muir,  88  Oalifomia,  p. 
868;  Berentz  v.  Beltmont  Oil  Ck>.  148 
California,  pi  577;  Black  v.  Elkhom 
Mining  Ci^  49  Ped.  Bept  549,  p. 
508) 

t.  A  mining  daim  is  a  parcel  of  land 
containing  precious  metal  in  the  soil 
or  rock.  A  looMam  is  Hie  act  of 
appropriating  soch  parcel  of  land  ac- 
cording to  law  or  to  certain  estab- 
lished rales  (Smiting  Co.  v.  Kemp 
104,  United  States,  p.  649 ;  Peabody 
Gold  Mining  Ck>.  v.  €k>ld  Hill  Mining 
Co.  97  Fed.  Bept  p.  661;  McFeters 
i».  Plerson,  16  Oolerado,  p.  208;  24 
Pacific,  1076,  1890).  See  cnaim; 
Lode  mining  daim;  Placer  claim; 
liocation,  &  (U.  &  Min.  Stat,  p. 
51) 

mniag  d4bris.  The  tailings  from  hy- 
dranlic  minee.  Also  called  Debris. 
(Century) 

Xiaiag  dittriet  A  settlement  of  min- 
ers organized  after  the  plan  that, 
in  the  first  years  of  mining  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  miners,  in  the  independence  of 
all  other  authority,  devised  for  their 
own  self  -  government  (Century ) . 
A  section  of  country  usually  desig- 
nated by  name  and  described  or 
understood  as  being  confined  within 
certain  natural  boundaries,  in  which 
gold  or  silver. (or  other  minerals) 
may  be  found  in  paying  quantities. 
(United  States  v.  Smith,  11  Fed. 
Bept,  p.  400) 

XSniBg    eaiemeat.      See    Basement 

Mlalag  engine.  1.  Bee  Man  machine, 
t.  Aioy  engine  used  in  mining,  as  a 
pump  engine  or  mine  locomotive. 
(Standard) 


Xiaiag  engineer.  One  versed  in,  or 
one  who  fbnows,  as  a  calling  or  pro- 
fession, the  business  of  mining  en- 
gineering. Graduates  of  technical 
mining  sdHxHs  are  given  the  degree 
of  'engineer  of  mines'  and  author- 
ity to  sign  the  letters  B.  M.,  after 
their  names.  The  letters  'M.  B.' 
stand  for  mechanical  engineer,  when 
given  by  a  sdiool,  but  are  often 
used  by  men  engaged  in  mining,«who 
lack  scholastic  degrees,  as  an  ab- 
iHieviation  for  mining  engineer,  or 
mining  ei^Mrt 

Xiaiag  eaglaeeiing.  That  brandi  of 
eni^eering  dealing  with  the  excava- 
tion and  working  of  mines.  (Web- 
ster) It  includes  mudi  of  dvU,  me- 
dumical,  ^ectrical,  and  metallurgi- 
cal engineering. 

Mining  geology*    See  Geology. 

Mining  maehlne.  A  coal-cutting  om- 
chine.    (Standard) 

Mining  are  ftom  top  down.  See  Top- 
slicing  and  cover-caving. 

Mining  partnership.  1.  A  partnenahip 
in  mining  busioess  in  whldi  one 
partner  may  sell  his  iMirtnership  in- 
terest, and  bring  his  purchaser  into 
the  partnership  without  making  a 
dissolution.  (Standard) 
S.  Under  the  Civil  Code  of  CSalifor- 
nia  (Section  2511),  a  mining  part- 
nership exists  when  two  or  more 
persons  acquire  a  mining  daim  and 
actually  engage  in  working  the  same. 
The  actual  working  of  the  mine  by 
the  Joint  owners  is  essential  to  a 
mining  partnership.  (Peterson  v. 
Beggs,  148  Padfic,  p.  542) 

Mining  ply.  A  soft,  thin,  interstrati- 
fled  portion  of  a  coal  bed.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  seam  of  western  Mary- 
land it  is  8  to  6  inches  thick,  and 
it  is  in  this  that  the  machine  does 
the  undercutting.  (Md.  GeoL  Surv., 
vol.  5,  p.  540).    See  IdUning*  6. 

Mining  retreating.  A  process  of  min- 
ing by  which  the  ore,  or  coal,  is  un- 
touched until  after  all  the  gang- 
ways, etc.,  are  driven,  wh^i  the 
work  of  extraction  begins  at  the 
boundary  and  progresses  toward  the 
shaft     (Sted) 

Mining  under.  The  act  of  digging  un- 
der coal  or  in  a  soft  strata  in  coal 
seams.    (Daddow) 

Miaio  (Sp.).    Red  lead.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Minion.  The  slftlngs  of  iron  ore  after 
calcination.    (Standard) 
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Wiiiiterlo  iSp.).  IfinlstiT;  M.  de 
haoiendat  Ministry  of  the  Etxcbixiuer 
or  Treasury ;  If.  de  f omenta,  Bftinistry 
of  Public  Works  and  Instruction.  In 
Spanish  America,  the  Ministry  of  En- 
couragement and  Promotion.  (Halse) 

MtiilniH.  Red  oxide  of  lead,  2PbO.PbOft 
Contains  00.6  per  cent  lead.  (U.  S 
GeoL  Surv.) 

VUL^  (Sp.),  1.  An  iron  slag.  i.  An 
earthy  iron  ore.    (Halse) 

maophyrio.  Minutely  porphyritic 
rocks  with  phenocrysts  whose  long- 
est diameters  are  betwem  1  mm. 
and  0^  mm.  Bee  Magnophyric  and 
Medlophyria  (Iddings,  Igneous 
Bocks,  p.  200) 

Mlaiaed  oiL  A  bloomleas  petroleum 
product,  used  in  connection  with  lin- 
seed oil  for  cheapening  purposes, 
fifes  Paint  oil.    (Bacon) 

XlAut  fight    See  Foresight,  1. 

may.    Pertaining  to,  or  like  a  mine 
(Webster) 

Xiooene.  The  third  of  the  four  epochs 
into  which  the  Tertiary  period  is  di- 
vided. Also  the  series  of  strata  de- 
posited during  that  epoch.  (La 
Forge) 

Urahilite;  Olauber's  ialt.  jilydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  NaaSot+lOHaO. 
(U.  8.  QeoL  Surr.) 

Mirror  black.  Having  a  lustrous  black 
gloss;  said  of  pottery.     (Standard) 

Mirror  plate.  Plate  glass  suitable  for 
mirrors.     (Standard) 

Mirror  Stoae.   Muscovita 

MlMhio  marble.  A  violet-red  breccia 
from  Serravezza,  in  Italy;  also 
known  as  Afrlqan  breoda  (Breche 
Qfricaine).    (Merrill) 

MUesite.  Probably  acid-potassium  sul- 
phate, HKSO«.  In  sUky  fibers  of  a 
white  color.     (Dana) 

Miser.  A  tubular  well-boring  bit  hav- 
ing a  valve  at-  the  bottom,  and  a 
screw  for  forcing  the  earth  upward 
(Standard).  Also  qpelled  Miser. 

Misire.  The  failure  of  a  blasting 
diarge  to  explode  when  expected.  In 
electric  firing,  usually  due  to  broken 
circuit  or  insuflicient  current  If 
the  electric  blasting-cap  fires  with- 
out exploding  the  charge,  it  is  usu- 
ally due  to  misplaced  detonator  or 
Uie  charge  has  been  affected  by  stor- 
age in  a  wet  place.  Misfires  with 
fuse  and  blasting-caps  are  generally 
due  to  the  fuse  goinig  out  or  to  the 


failure  of  the  fuse  to  ignite  tbe 
blasting-cap.  .  Failure  of  the  blast- 
ing-cap to:  detonate  the  dynamite, 
when  it  is  fired,  is  usually  due  to 
its  having  been  affected  by  damp- 
ness.    (Du  Pont) 

Mldtee  hole;  Mitied  hole.  A ^IsUlhole 
containing  an  explosive  diarge  that 
has  ftiiled  to  explode  (Peterson  v, 
Otho  Development  &  Power  Go.  106 
N.  W.  Kept,  p.  147) 

MispiokeL  A  sulpharsenide  of  iron, 
FeSaFeAst    (Dana).      Araenopyrlte. 

Mission  tile.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  roofing  tile  of  sonicircnlar 
cross  section.     (Rles) 

Missisiippiaa.  The  first  of  the  three 
epochs  into  which  the  Carboniferous 
period  is  ordinarily  divided;  re- 
garded by  many  geologists  as  Itself 
a  peroid.  Also  the  series  of  strata 
during  that  epoch.    (La  Forge) 

Missourite.  A  granular  igneous  rock 
consisting  of  leucite,  blotite.  augite, 
olivine,  iron  ores  and  apantcf,  and 
corresponding  to  the  effusive  leucite- 
basalts.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
Highwood  Mountains,  Mont,  by 
Weed  and  Plrsson,  and  named  by 
them  from  the  Missouri  River,  the 
most  prominent  and  best  known  geo- 
graphical object  in  the  region. 
(Kemp) 

Mistress.  1.  (Scot)  A  water-proof 
cover  for  miners  when  sinking  in  a 
wet  shaft  (Barrowman) 
8.  (No.-  of  Eng.)  A  wooden  or  tin 
boxr  having  the  front  open,  in  wliich 
a  candle  is  carried  in  a  pit  (Ores- 
ley) 

Misy  (Bgypt).  A  qptionym  for  Oopla- 
plte. 

iota.  1.  (South  America)  Under 
Spanish  rule,  1548  to  1720,  compul- 
sory mining  work  done  by  Indians. 
The  Indians  were  drawn  by  lot  one 
in  seven  being  taken  for  work  in  the 
mines.  S.  (Peru)  Tribute  paid  by 
Indians.     (Halse) 

Mitayo.  1.  (Sp.  Am.)  Under  the 
Spanish  rule,  1548  to  1729,  an  In- 
dian chosen  by  lot  to  serve  his  term 
of  compulsory  labor  in  mines,  t. 
(Peru)  An  Indian  who  collects  trib- 
ute.   (Halse) 

Mitohell  ilioing  system,  fifes  Sublevel 
stoping. 

Miter  out  In  glass  making,  an  angu- 
lar groove,  as  in  plate  glass,  having 
a  bottom  angle  of  approxlmatsiy 
00*     (Standard) 
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Mltcred  tOe.  Booflng  tile  cot  off 
obllqn^,  so  SB  to  fit  In  upright 
work,  such  as  dormer  comers.  It 
also  indndes  pieces  flanged  at  right 
angles  so  as  to  cover  such  comers. 
(Rles) 

mter  iron..  A  fagot  of  round  Iron  bars 
arranged  abont  a  central  circular 
bar,  ready  for  forging,    (Standad) 

mtls  eatttag.  1.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing oastlngn  of  wrought  iron,  the 
mating  point  of  which  has  been  low- 
ered bj  a  slight  addition  of  alumi- 
num. S.  A  casting  made  by  this 
(Standard) 


Wugalhetrof       (Bras.).      TrammerSi 
shovelers,  and  helpers.    (Halse) 

Mixta  (Hex.).    Alloy  of  gold  and  sU- 
(Dwight) 


Xizture.  A  commingling  in  which  the 
ingredients  retain  their  Individual 
properties  or  separate  chemical  na- 
ture :  if  chemically  combined  it  is  a 
compound.  Bee  Mechanical  mixture. 
(Standard) 

Waer.  The  chief  tool  used  in  certain 
systems  of  sinking  the  cylinders  of 
small  shafts  through  water-bearing 
strata,  to  remove  the  ground  from 
beneath  them  (Gresley).   See  Miser. 

Koat.  1.  A  ditch  or  de^  trench.  To 
surround  with  a  ditch.  (Gentury) 
9.  (Scot.)  To  puddle;  to  cover  up 
the  mouth  of  a  pit  or  other  opening 
so  as  to  exclude  air  in  the  evei^  of 
an  underground  fire.    (Barrowman) 

Xoating.  Cnay  backing  for  a  masonry 
shaft  sunk  through  qui<Asand. 
(Webster) 

Hobby  (So.  Staff.).  A  leathern  gir- 
dle, with  a  smaU  chain  attached, 
used  by  the  boys  who  draw  bowks 
(buctots  or  tubs) .    (Raymond) 

Xoeha  pebble.  Same  aa  Moss  agate. 
(Sailed  also  Mocha  stone.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xooha  stone.  A  white  variety  of 
quartz  banded  with  various  colors, 
and  used  as  gem  (Standard).  Bee 
Moss  agate. 

Xook  lead.  A  Oomish  terai  for  zinc 
blende;  also  called  Wild  lead. 
(Davies) 

Kook  ore.  Same  as  Sphalerite. 
(Standard) 

Xook  platinum.  An  alloy  of  8  parts 
of  common  brass  and  6  of  zinc 
(Standard) 


Moek  silver.  A  white  alloy  of  copper, 
ttn,  nickel,  sine,  etc.,  of  the  jNime 
dass  as  Britannia  metal;  pewter. 
(Standard) 

Moek  vermlUba*  A  basic  chromate  of 
lead.     (Webster) 

Xoee.  L  (8p.)  Scoria  of  iron.  S.  If. 
do  hierro  (Venes.),  brown  Iron  ore; 
a  highly  ferruginous  rock.    (Halse) 

Mode.  The  actual  mineral  composition 
of  an  unaltered  igneous  rock:  con- 
trasted with  Norm,  tohioh  $ee.  (La 
Forge) 

Xodellag  olay.  Fine,  plastic  clay,  ea- 
pedally  prepared  for  artists  in  mod- 
eling by  kneading  with  glycerin,  or 
by  other  methoda    (Century) 

Xodifled  room-aad-plllar  working.  Bee 
Bord-and-pillar  method. 

Modulus  of  tiaitlolty.  A  number  de- 
termlning-  tlie  extension  or  change 
of  form  (strain)  of  a  body  under 
the  influence  of  a  stretching  or  dia- 
torting  force  (stress),  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  body  whose  dimensions  are 
all  unity,  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 
strain  to  the  stress.    (Standard) 

• 

Kodului  of  rupture.  The  meiasure  of 
the  force  which  must  be  applied  lon- 
gitudinally in  order  to  produce  rup- 
ture.   (W^Mtor) 

Koeblus  proeesa .  A  method  of  electro- 
lytic refining  cf  silver.  Silver  plate 
of  85  to  96  per  cent  pure  forms  the 
anodes,  and  thin  silver  plate  forms 
the  cathodes.  The  electrolyte  cdn- 
slsts  of  a  weak  acidulated  solutl<m 
of  silver  nitrate.    ((Soesel) 

Xofota  (Sp.).  Ckis  found  In  mines; 
afterdamp.    (Halse) 

Mofette.  An  emanation  from  the  earth 
of  noxious  gas,  chl^y  carbon  diox- 
ide, marking  the  last  st^  of  vol- 
canic activity;  also,  the  opening 
from  which  the  gas  issuea  '  Bee  ai90 
Fumarole,  Solfatarra,  and  SoflionL 
(Webster) 

KogroUo  (Mex.).  Silver  ores,  com- 
posed of  sulphidea     (Halse) 

Kohr'i  salt.  Ferrous-ammonium  sul- 
phate,  Fe(NH«)t(S0«)..6H>0.  A 
light  green  crystalline  salt  (Web- 
ster) 

Kohslte.  Native  titanic  irop;  ilme- 
nlte.     (Oentury) 

KolL     1.  A  short  length  of  steel  rod 
tapered  to  a  point,  used  for  cutting 
hitches,  etc.     (Ihlseng) 
S.  A  long  gad  used  for  accurate  cut- 
ting in  a  mine;  a  set    S.  In  glass 
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blowing,  m«tallic  oxide  adhering  to 
glaa  when  it  is  detached  from  the 
end  of  the  blowpipe.     (Standard), 

]lolr4  9i6talllqii^  (Fr.).  Tin-plate,  or 
iron  plate  that  has  been  first 
coated  with  tin,  so  treated  by  acids 
SB  to  give  it  a  clouded,  variegated 
or  yariously  crystallized  surface. 
(Oentury) 

Xolssan  process.  A  process  for  the  re- 
duction of  chromic  oxide  with  car- 
bon in  an  electric  furnace,  the  hearth 
of  which  is  lined  with  a  calcium 
ehromite  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether lime  and  chromic  oxide. 
(Goesel) 

• 

KoJ6a;  Xojonera  (Mex.).  Stone  pillar 
to  mark  comer  of  a  daim.  Any 
boundary  mark.    (Dwlght) 

Kojona  (Sp.).  A  surrey  of  land;  the 
placing  of  landmalrks.     (Halse) 

Hold;  Xonld.  1.  An  impression  made 
in  the  earth  by  the  outside  of  a 
fossil  shell,  or  other  organic  form; 
sometimes  misused  for  cast  g.  The 
matrix  or  cavity  in  which  anything 
Is  shaped  and  from  which  it  takes 
its  form;  also  the  body  or  mass  con- 
taining the  cavity,  as  a  sand  mold 
for  casting  metal.  ( Webster) 
8.  The  form  into  which  fused  metal 
is  run  to  obtain  a  cast  €.  The 
plaster  forms  used  In  making  terra- 
cotta architectural  ornaments.  (Genr 
tury) 

Koldavlte;  Xoldauite.  A  transparent, 
green,  vitreous  stone  or  natural 
glass,  regarded  by  some  petrologists 
as  of  meteoric  origin  and  by  others 
as  a  form  of  obsidian.  (La  Forge) 
See  aUfO  BouteiUensteln. 

Xold  board.  A  board  on  which  to  ram 
a  pattern;  a  follow  board.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xold  box.  A  box  in  which  molten  steitsl 
is  hydraullcally  compressed.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xolde  (Mex.).    Mold.     (Dwlght) 

Molded  briek.  A  term  sometimes  used 
for  soft-mud  brick.     (Riea) 

Molded  eoal.  An  artificial  fuel  made 
of  charcoal  refuse  and  coal  tar, 
molded  into  cylinders,  dried,  and 
carbonized.     (Oentury) 

Molder;  Moulder.  1.  One  who  makes 
molds  for  castings.  8.  One  who 
molds  tempered  clay  into  unbumed 
bricks.     (Standard) 

Mold  facing.  A  fine  powder  or  wash 
applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold  to  In- 
/lure  a  smooth  casting.    (Standard) 


Moidlng  eraae.  A  crane  adapted  for 
use  In  a  foundry  in  handling  molds 
and  flasks,      ((jentury) 

Molding  ftame.  A  template  to  diape 
a  loam  mold.     (Standard) 

Molding  hole.  An  excavation  in  a 
foundry  floor  for  large  <HiatiTigw 
(Standard) 

Molding  loam.  A  mixture  of  day  mud 
sand  employed  by  founders  in  con- 
structing molds.    (Oentury) 

Molding  maehiae.  A  machine  for 
n^aking  (a)  loam  molds  in  flasks, 
from  small  complete  patterns,  or  ( 6) 
gear-wheels  and  other  large  sym- 
metrical objects  by  a  radial  frame 
bearing  a  template,  or  pattern  of  a 
small  section  of  the  gear;  a  gear- 
molding  machine.    (Standard) 

Molding  land.  A  mixture  of  sand  and 
loam  used  by  founders  in  making 
sand  molds.     (Standard) 

Molding  table.  Potter's  table  for 
shaping  their  ware.     (Standard) 

Mole  (Oolom.).  1.  Galena.  8.  Sul- 
phides or  concentrates  consisUng 
principally  of  galena.    (Halse) 

Moleonle.  The  smallest  part  of  a  sub- 
stance that  can  exist  separately  and 
sdll  retain  its  composition  and  char- 
acteristic properties;  the  smallest 
combination  of  atoms  that  will  form 
a  given  chemical  compound.  (Rlck- 
ard) 

Moledor  (Peru).  A  man  in  charge  of 
grinding  operations.     (Halse) 

Moledora  (Peru).  XJvpec  miUstone. 
(Dwlght) 

Moler  (Sp.).  To  trrind  or  crush  ore; 
M.  en  aeco  (Peru),  dry  grinding; 
if.  par  9uHl  (Peru),  wet  grinding. 
(Dwlght) 

Molienda.  1.  (Mex.)  Oharge  of  ore 
to  be  ground  and  amalgamated 
(Dwlght).  8.  Grinding  or  cmsh- 
tng  ores.     (Halse) 

Molinete.  1.  (Oolom.)  A  kind  of 
windlass;  a  winch.  8.  The  beater 
used  on  a  dollv  tub.    (Halse) 

Moliao.  1.  (Mex.)  An  ore-grinding 
mill;  M.  ehileno,  Ohllian  mill;  M. 
de  muetira,  sample  grinder. 
(Dwlght) 

8.  Ore  sent  to  the  mill.  8.  (OokMB.) 
A  huddle.  4.  Alluvial  sands  accu- 
mulated in  the  ground  sluioes. 
(Halse) 
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XUliiAlte.  The  dark-colored  carbona- 
eeons  matter  aometimes  found  In 
aliell  marbles  due  to  the  petrifaction 
of  organic  portions  of  molludEs. 
(Standard) 

Xolly  Xagiiire.  A  member  of  a  secret 
association  of  Irishmen  organised 
in  the  Anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  about  1854,  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  employees 
and  oi&cers  of  the  law  and  for  aveng- 
ing themselves,  by  murder,  on  per- 
sons <^nozlous  to  them,  the  so- 
ciety was  broken  up  after  the  execu- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  members 
following  serious  and  extensive  riot- 
ing, in  1877.     (Webster) 

Xolonque  (Mex.).  Rich  specimen,  of 
which  one-half,  or  more,  is  silver. 
(Dwight) 

XolteiL  BeducM  to  the  fluid  state  by 
heat;  melted;  fused;  as,  molten 
metal.     (Standard) 

Xolybdeaite.  Sulphide  of  molybdenum, 
MoSs.  Contains  60  per  cent  molyb- 
denum.   (U.  S.  GreoL  Surv.) 

Xolybdeaam.  A  metallic  element  of 
the  chromltMn  group,  resembling  Iron 
in  its  white  color,  malleability,  diffi- 
cult fusibility  and  its  capacity  for 
f6rming  steel-like  alloys  with  car- 
bon. Symbol,  Mo;  atomic  weight, 
9G.0;  spedflc  gravity,  9.01.  (Web- 
ster) 

Xolybdio  oeher.     Same  as  Molybdlte. 

Xolybdlte.  Molybdenum  trioxlde, 
MoOft,  in  capillary  tufted  forms  and 
earthy.  Color  straw-yellow.    (Dana) 

Xolybdocolio.    Lead  colic.     (Century) 

Xolybdomanoy.  Divination  by  means 
of  molten  lead,  the  diviner  basing 
his  conclusions  on  the  number, 
form,  and  motions  of  the  drops  that 
float  on  the  surface.    (Standard) 

Xolybdonotuf.  Lead  poisoning. 
(Standard) 

Xolybdoparesii.  Lead  palsey;  paint- 
ers' paralysis.     (Standard) 

Xolyiite.  An  incrustation,  brownish- 
red,  light  or  dark,  and  yellow,  ferric 
chloride,  FeCU,  found  usually  in  ^he 
vicinity  of  volcanoes  as  a  deposit  on 
lavas,  etc.     (Dana) 


A  Jflpanefie  weight  equal  to 
8.75  grams,  or  2.4112  pennyweights. 
(Weed) 

Xoaadaoek.  A  residual  rock,  hill,  or 
mountain  standing  above  a  peneplain. 
(La  Forge) 


Xonasite.  Phoq>hate  of  the  cerium 
metals  (cerium,  didymium,  lantha- 
num) and  other  rare-^arth  metals, 
including  thorium,  which  alone  gives 
it  comm^dal  value.  Some  varie- 
ties carry  no  thorium,  but  others 
carry  as  much  as  18  per  cent  tho- 
rium oxide.    (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

XoBOhiquite.  An  aphanltic  or  felso- 
phyric  Igneous  rock  containing 
auglte  and  barkevlkite,  with  or  with- 
out blotite,  olivine,  and  analdte,  in  a 
groundmass  of  analcltlc  glass.  (La 
Verge)  The  name  was  suggested  by 
Rosenbusch  from  the  Monchique 
Mountains  of  Portugal  for  basaltic 
4ikes  corresponding  in  mineralogy 
and  texture  to  llmburglte.  They 
often  accompany  nephellte-syenlte. 
In  modlflcatloiD  of  the  original  view 
that  the  monchlqultes  have  a  glassy 
groundmass,  L.  Y.  Plrsson  has  urged 
with  much  reason,  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  chemical  analy- 
sis^ that  the  supposed  glass  is  anal- 
dte. The  presence  of  so  much  glass 
in  so  basic  a  rock  is  improbable. 
(Kemp) 

Xondar  (Sp.).  To  sort  hand-picked 
ore.    (Halse) 

Xondeo  (Bras.).  1.  A  large  masonry 
reservoir  for  collecting  gold-bearing 
sand.    8.  A  settling  pit    (Halse) 

■ond   gat.     A  variety  of  semiwater 
gas,    having    typically    a    calorific 
'value   of   about   145   B.   t   u.   per 
cubic  foot     Ammonia  is  often  col- 
lected as  a  by-product     (Webster) 

Xondhaldelte.  A  name  derived  from 
a  locality  on  the  Kalserstuhl,  Baden, 
and  applied  by  A.  Csann  to  a  group 
of  dike  rocks  having  the  mineral- 
ogy of  the  hornblende-pyroxene  an- 
desltes.  Chemically  they  are  an- 
desites  of  about  60  per  cent  in  silica, 
and  with  almost  as  much  potash  as 
soda.     (Kemp) 

Xond  producer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls) 

Xonel  XetaL  A  whitish  aUoy  of  high 
tensile  strength  tand  elastic  limit, 
consisting  of  nickel  75  per  cent  cop- 
per 23.5  per  cent  Ai^d  iron  Ls  per 
cent     (Webster) 

Xonhelmite.  A  variety  of  smithsonlte 
containing  Iron  carbonate.     (Dana) 

Xonitor.  1.  In  hydraulic  mining,  a 
contrivance  consisting  of  nozzle  and 
holder,  whereby  the  direction  of  a 
stream  can  be  readily  changed. 
(Standard) 
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ft.  A  car  used  tx>  lower  (or  raise) 
coal  on  an  Incline.  See  aUo  Gun- 
boat    (Steel) 

Xonkey.  1.  {%cot)  An  appliance  for 
mechanically  gripping  or  letting  go 
the  rope  in  rope  haulage.  (Barrow- 
man) 

S.  A  contrivance  placed  between  the 
rails  at  the  head  of  an  incline  to 
prevent  wagons  or  cars  from  run- 
ning back.  (Webster) 
S.  A  small  water-cooled  bronze 
casting  in  the  cinder-notch  cooler 
through  which  cinder  runs  from 
dnder-notch  when  the  bot  is  with- 
drawn. (WiUcoz) 
4.  A  small  glass-melting  crucible. 
(Standard) 

Note  :  The  word  "monkey**  prefixed 
to  a  technical  term  means  smalh 
thus,  monkey  chute,  a  small  chute; 
monkey  drift,  a  small  drift — usually 
driven  in  for  prospecting  purposes. 
(Chance) 

Xonkey  boss.  A  man  In  charge  of 
flushing  the  furnace  and  of  claying 
up  monkey  and  coolers.  Helps  on 
tapping  hole  also,  and  at  cast  See 
aI«o  Monkey,  8.     (Willcox) 

Xonkey  ^ohock  ( ^ust ) .    See  Bobbin,  1. 

Xonkey  drift  A  small  drift  driven  in 
for  prospecting  purposes,  or  a  cross- 
cut driven  to  an  airway  above  the 
gangway.    (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

• 

Xonkey  gangway  (Pena).  An  air 
course  driven  parallel  with  a  gang- 
way and  heading  at  a  higher  level 
(Gresley).  Used  where  a  seam  has 
considerable  pitch  or  dip. 

Xonkey  jar.  .An  earthenware  vessel 
used  in  tropical  countries  for  cooling 
drinking  water.  Also  called  Water- 
monkey  (Standard).  In  Mexico  it 
is  called  an  OUa. 

Xonkey  rolls.  The  smaller  rolls  in 
an  anthracite  breaker.  (0.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Xonkey  ihaft  A  small  shaft  raise  ex- 
tending from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level.    (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Xonnier  process.  The  treatment  of 
copper  sulphide  ores  .  by  roasting 
with  sodium  sulphate,  and  subse- 
quent lixlviation  and  precipitation. 
(Raymond) 

Xono  (Mex.).  Vertical  stuU.  (Dwight) 

Xonobasie.     In  chemistry,  noting  an 

•  add  which  contains  but  one  atom  of 

hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  univalent 

element  or  radical  to  form  a  neutral 

salt     ((Century) 


XonoclinaL  1.  Dipping  only  in 
direction,  or  composed  of  strata  ao 
dipping;  as,  a  monocUnttl  ridge;  a 
monocUnal  flexure.  Somettmea  Ini- 
properly  called  uniclinaL  8.  An 
abrupt  downward  flexure  of  nearly 
horisontal  strata  witiiout  any  coire- 
aponding  bend  to  form  an  antidlne 
or  syncline.  S.  Loosely,  any  series 
of  strata  dipping  in  one  direction 
only,  as  an  isocline.    (Standard) 

Xonoeline.  A  monoclinal  fold  (Weh- 
ster).    See  MonodinaL 

Xonoelinio  systeaL  That  system  of 
crystals  whose  forms  are  referred 
to  three  unequal  axes,  two  Inter- 
secting obliquely  and  the  third  per- 
pendicular to  both  the  others.  (L« 
Forge) 

Xonoelinio  blook.  A  quarry  term,  i^- 
I^ied  to  a  block  of  stone  bounded  by 
three  pairs  of  parallel  faces,  eiglit 
of  the  twelve  interfadal  anises 
being  right  angles,  two  obtuse 
angles,  two  acut  angles.     (Bowles) 

Xonogenetio.  One  in  genesis;  result- 
ing from  one  process  of  formation; 
said  of  a  mountain,  ciuige.  (Web- 
ster) 

Xonolith.  1.  A  single  stone  or  block 
of  stone,  espedally  one  of  large  sise, 
shaped  into  a  pillar,  statue,  or 
monument  S.  A  building  material 
for  floors,  having  a  sawdust  base 
and  applied  in  a  plastic  condition. 
It  is. both  fireproof  and  waterproof. 
(Webster) 

Xonometallie.  Oonslsting  of  but  one 
metal ;  spedflcally,  comprising  coins 
that  consist  of  but  one  metal  (or 
alloy),  as  gold  or  silver.  <Oen- 
tury) 

Xonsel's  salt  A  basie  sulphate  of 
iron.     (Webster) 

Xontafia.  1.  (Sp.)  Mountain,  t. 
(Mex.)  Ores  scattered  through 
country  rock  and  not  found  in  de- 
posits of  any  appreciable  slae. 
(Halse) 

Xontanite.  A  rare  tellurate  of  bis- 
muth, BiiO».TeOt.2HiO,  from  Moo- 
tana.     (Dana) 

Xontar.  1.  (Sp.)  To  erect  machinery 
or  a  plant  S.  (Oolom.)  To  con- 
struct ditches  for  mining  purposes. 
(Halse) 

Xonte-aeid  (Fr.).  An  add  elevator, 
as  an  apparatus  by  which  add  is 
forced  by  compressed  air  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  towers  of  a  sulphuric 
add  nwnufactory.    (Webster) 
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(G0I611L).  ▲  proqpector 
who  seardies  for  mlneB  in  forests 
and  mountains.    (Halse) 

Xonteflote  farnaoe.  A  small  furnace 
used  f6r  the  recoyery  of  sine  from 
bine  powder  by  liquation.  (Ingalls, 
p.  627) 

Xoatejai  (Fr.).  An  apparatus  for 
raising  a  liquid  by  pressure  of  air, 
or  steam,  in  a  reservoir  containing 
the  liquid,  utilizing  the  principle  of 
the  wash  bottle  of  tibe  chemical  lab- 
oratory. 

HoatloeUite.  A  caldum  -  magnesium 
silicate,  CaMgSiO«.  In  colorless  to 
gray  crystals,  in  masses  (batra- 
chite),  or  in  crystals  or  grains  in 
limestone.    ( Dana ) 

Xontlolto.  A  little  hill,  knob,  or 
mound;  especially,  a  subordinate 
volcanic  cone    (Standard) 

Xoatioiilate.  Characterized  by  or  hay- 
ing little  knobs  or  hilis.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xbatiform.  Mountain-like ;  having  the 
shape  of  a  mountain.     ((Tentury) 

Xontmartrite.  A  variety  of  gypsum, 
containing  calcium  carbonate. 
(Standard) 

X6at6n  (Sp.).  1.  An  ore  heap.  t. 
A  quantity  of  ore  undergoing  amal- 
gamation. 8.  A  Mexican  unit  of 
weight  for  ore,  varying  ftom  1,800 
to  8,200  Spanish  pounds,  according 
to  locality.  (Standard) 
4.  (Golom.)  An  irregular  mass  or 
d^;x>slt  9.  M,  redo,  a  wide  vein 
between  a  stratified  and  nonstrati- 
fled  formation  (Halse).  A  contact 
vein. 

Xoatoa  wax.  A  wax  obtained  ftxxm 
bitumen  extracted  from  Thuringian 
lignite  by  treatment  with  superheat- 
ed steam,  used  principally  as  a  car- 
nanba-wax  (Brazilian  palm  wax) 
substitute  in  the  manufacture  of  pol- 
ishes and  as  an  insulating  material 
in  place  of  ceresin.     (Bacon) 

Xontre  (Fr.).  In  ceramics,  an  open- 
ing in  a  kiln-wall  to  permit  inspec- 
tion of  the  contents.    (Standard) 

Xoatroydite.  Oxide  of  mercury,  HgO. 
(IT.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Xonameat.  A  stone  or  other  perma- 
nent object  serving  to  indicate  a 
limit,  or  to  mark  a  boundary,  as  of 
a  mining  claim. 
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Xonumeatot  (Mex.).  Land  marks  or 
monuments ;  for  mining  claims,  usu- 
ally built  of  masonry,  and  placed  at 
each  comer  of  a  mining  claim. 
(Halse) 

Xonsonlte.  A  granular  igneous  rwA 
composed  essentially  of  alkali-calcic 
plagioclase  and  orthoclase  in  nearly 
equal  amounts,  and  accessory  horn- 
blende, biotlte,  or  augite;  nearly  the 
same  as  Vogolte,  which  9ee  (La 
Forge).  BrOgger  recently  used  the 
name  for  a  transitional  and  inter- 
mediate group  of  granitoid  rocks 
between  the  granite-gyenitA  series 
and  the  diorites.     (Kemp) 

Xoonitone.  A  variety  of  f^dspar, 
commonly  transparent  or  transln* 
cent  orthoclase,  albite,  or  labrador- 
ite,  which  exhibits  a  delicate  pearly 
opalescent  play  of  colors.  (U.  S. 
C^eoL  Surv.)     Used  as  a  gem. 

Moor.  1.  A  more  or  less  elevated  tract 
of  open,  waste,  or  barren  land,  hav- 
ing, as  a  rule,  a  rather  broad,  flatt 
and  poorly  drained  surface,  com- 
monly diversified  by  peat-bogs  and 
patches  of  heath..  (lia  Forge) 
ft.  (Gorn.)  An  enrichment  of  ore  in 
a  particular  part  of  a  lode  (Davies). 
Bee  ai$o  More. 

Xoorbaad.  A  synonym  for  Moorpan* 
and  Moorband  pan. 

Xoorbaad  pan;  Xoorpaa  (Bug).  A 
hard  ferruginous  crust  that  forms  at 
the  bottom  of  boggy  places  above  a 
stlfFand  impervious  subsoil.   (Power) 

Xoor  ooal.  A  friable  variety  of  lig- 
nite..   (CJentury) 

Xoore  Alter  preu.  A  movable.  Inter- 
mittent vacuum  filter  consisting  of  a 
series,  or  basket,  of  leaves  ftustened 
together  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  dropped  in  a  pulp  tank  and  kept 
submerged  until  a  cake  is  formed. 
It  is  then  transferred  by  crane  to 
an  adjoining  wash-solution  tank  and 
washed.  The  basket  is  then  lifted 
out  of  the  tank  and  the  cake 
dropped.       (Liddell) 

Xoerhouie  (0>m.).  A  hovel  built  of 
turf  for  miners  to  change  clothes  in. 
See  Ohangehouse. 

Xoorpeat.  Peat  formed  from  moss, 
and  such  as  is  found  in  certain 
moors.    ( Standard ) 

Xoorttone  (Ck)m.).  Loose  masses  of 
granite  found  on  Oornish  moors. 
(Raymond) 

Xoor  whia.    Same  as  Whin. 
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Xop.  A  disk  surrounding  a  drill  to 
prevent  water  from  splashlQg  up. 
(0.  and  M.  M.  P.)  Also,  a  piece  of 
burlap  or  coarse  cloth  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Xorainal  aproa.    Same  as  Apron,  S. 

Xoraiae.  An  accumulation  of  earth, 
stones,  etc.,  carried  and  finally  de- 
posited by  a  glacier.  A  moraine 
formed  at  the  extremity  of  a  glacier 
is  called  a  terminal  moraine;  at  the 
side,  a  lateral  moraine;  in  the  cen- 
ter and  parallel  with  its  sides,  a 
medM  moraine  and  beneath  the- ice 
but  back  from  its  end  or  edge,  a 
ground  moraine.    (Webster) 

Xorains  profoade.  Same  as  Ground 
moraine.    (See  Moraine. 

Xoraialo.  Of.  pertaining  to,  forming, 
or  formed  by  a  moraine.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Xoralaio  loops.  Great  loops,  oonvez 
southward,  in  the  continental  termi- 
nal moraine  of  the  North  American 
glacial  period;  caused  by  ice- 
tongues  filling  valleys.  The  Junc- 
tion of  ccmtiguous  loops  form  the 
interlobular  moraines.     (Standard) 

Xoratt  ore.  Same  as  Bog  iron  ore. 
(Standard) 

Xore  (Oom.).  A  quantity  of  ore  in 

a  particular  part  of  a  lode,  as  a 

more  of  tin  (Raymond.    Bee  aUo 
Moor,  2. 

Xorenofite.  A  hydrated  nickel  sul- 
phate, NiSO«+7HsO.    (Dana) 

Morgan  (Aust).  A  band  of  carbona- 
ceous shale  occurring  in  the  Bor- 
hole  seam.     (Power) 

Morgen  (Dutch).  A  South  African 
land  measure  equal  to  1.44  claims, 
or  2.1165  English  acres.     (Skinner) 

MoriUot  (Mex.).  Round  poles  f6r 
light  timbering.     (Dwlght) 

Morion.  A  nearly  black  variety  of 
smoky  quartz.  (Dana) 

Morlop  (Aust).  A  mottled  Jasper^ 
p(^ble  found  In  New  South  Wales, 
and  much  sought  by  miners,  as 
it  usually  occurs  with  diamonds. 
(Standard) 

Moromoro  (Peru).  An  impervious,  ar- 
gillaceous rock.     (Halse) 

Morozite.  A  blue,  or  greenish-blue  va- 
riety of  apatite.     (Dana)- 

Morro  (Mex.).  Furnace- wall  accre- 
tions.    (Dwight) 


Mortar.  1.  A  heavy  iron  veasi^  la 
which  rock  is  crushed  by  hand  with 
a  PMtle,  for  sampling  or  assaying, 
a.  The  receptacle  beneath  the 
stamps  in  a  stamp  mill,  in  whicb  the 
dies  are  placed,  and  into  whidh  the 
rock  is  rod  to  be  crushed.  (Baiy- 
mond) 

S.  A  building  material  made  by  mix- 
ing lime,  cement,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  sand,  water,  and  sometfrnes 
other  material  and  used  in  masonry, 
plastering,  etc    (Websttf) 

Mortar  box.  Tlie  large,  deep,  cast-iron 
box  into  which  the  stamps  fall  and 
the  ore  is  fed  In  a  gold  or  idlTer 
stamp-mill;  also  called  Stamper* 
box  (Roy.  Oom).    Bee  Mortar»  2. 

Mortar  milL  A  mixing  and  stirring 
machine  for  combining  lime,  sand 
and  other  materials  to  make  mortar. 
A  form  of  pug  milL    (Oentuir) 

Mortar  stmoture.  A  term  suggested 
by  TOmebohm  to  describe  Uioae 
granites,  gneisses  or  other  rocks 
that  hate  been  dynamically  crushed, 
so  that  lac)|e  nuclei  of  their  origi- 
nal minerals  are  set  In  crushed  and 
comminuted  borders  of  the  same, 
like  stones  in  a  wall.    (Remp) 

Mortero  (Sp.).  1.  A  stamp-mill.  a. 
The  mortar  of  a  stamp,  g.  M .  cofiula, 
ordinary  mortar.    (Halse) 

Mortiaoatiok.  Destruction  of  active 
qualities,  as  In  mercury  amalgama- 
tion.    (Standard) 

Mortiie.  A  hole  cut  in  one  piece  of 
timber,  etc  to  receive  the  tenon  that 
projects  from  another  piece.  (GL 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Morts  terrains  (Fr.).  Barren  or  dead 
ground.  The  water-bearing  strata 
overlying  the  coal  measures.  (Grea- 
ley) 

Mosaic  gold.  Disulpfiide  of  tin.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Moiaio  silver.  An  amalgam  of  mer^ 
cury,  tin,  and  bismuth,  used  for  imi- 
tating silverwork.     (Standard) 

Moioorroao   (Oolom.).     Qold  in   wire 
or  filaments  accompanying  pebbles; 
angular,  or  but  little  rounded  gold. 
(Halse) 

Moiqaeado  (Max.).  Spotted.  Dark 
ruby  silver  occurring  in  s^mrate 
grains  or  spots  in  quarta  or  other 
matrix.     (Halse) 

Mots  agate.  A  kind  of  agate  contain- 
ing brown  or  black  moss-like  den- 
dritic forms,  due  to  the  oxides  of 
manganese  or  iron  distributed 
through  the  mass.  (Oentury.)  Also 
called  Mocha  pebble:  Mocha  stona. 
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KoM  Ikik.  a  cast-iron,  annular,  open- 
topped  box  or  ring,  placed  in  water- 
bearing ground  for  making  a  water- 
tight teat,  or  bed,  for  tbe  tubbing  in 
the  Kind-Ghaudron  system  of  sliaft 
sinking.     (Oresley) 

Xtes  fallows.  Parts  of  a  bog  from 
which  the  moss  has  been  removed 
for  fueL     (Standard) 

Xoss  gold.  Gold  in  dendritic  forma 
(Webster) 

Xois  hag  (Scot).'  A  place  where  peat 
has  beim  cut  or  washed  away,  leav- 
ing a  treacherous  surface.  (Web- 
ster) 


Uad.    Land  abounding  in  peat 
moss,  but  scarcely  wet  or  marshy 
enough  to  be  called  a  bog  or  morass. 
(Standard) 

XoiS  fllrer.  Silyer  in  dendritic  or 
filiform  shapes.     (Webster) 

Xossy.  Like  moss  in  form  or  appear- 
ance. Said  of  cotain  minerala 
(Dana) 

Xottrador  (Mez.).  Sampler.  (Dwight) 

Xott;  moat  A  straw  filled  with  gun- 
powder for  igniting  a  shot  (Ores- 
ley).    A  fuse. 

Xothergate.  1.  (No.  of  Bug.)  A  road 
in  the  workings  to  be  eventually 
amverted  into  a  main  road.  (Ores- 
ley) 

S.  (Newc)  The  main  passage  in  a 
district  of  mine  workingB.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Xother  lode.  1.  The  principal  lode  or 
vein  passing  throng  a  district 
or  particular  section  of  country. 
(Hanks) 

S.  The  'Great*  quarts  vein'  in  Oali- 
fomia,  traced  by  its  outcrop  for  80 
miles  from  Mariposa  to  Amador 
(Standard).  See  Champion  lode; 
qUo  Veta  madre 

Xother  of  coaL    Bee  Mineral  charcoal. 

Xotioa.  1.  (Ohio)  A  local  term  for 
the  area  of  a  quarry  covered  by  the 
swing  of  a  derrick  boom,  and,  in 
addition,  the  area  from  which  the 
blocks  of  stone  may  be  economically 
dragged.  (Bowles) 
S.  A  term  used  in  granite  regions  to 
designee  small  paving-block  quar- 
ries.    (Perkins) 

S.  A  place  in  which  a  stonecutter 
quarries  his  own  stone  for  subse- 
quent cutting  and  finishing.  4.  The 
fMLTt  of  the  pit  In  which  work  is  in 
actual  progress.    (Webster) 


Motive  eoltuaa.  The  length  of  a  col- 
umn of  air  whose  weight  is  equal  to 
the  difference  In  weight  of  like  col- 
umns of  air  in  downcast  and  upcast 
shafta  The.  ventilation  pressure,  in 
furnace  ventilation,  is  measured  by 
the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the 
air  columns  in  two  shafts.    (Steel) 

Motive  power.  Any  power,  as  water, 
steam,  wind,  electricity,  used  to  im- 
part motion  to  machinery.  (Web- 
ster) 

Motor.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  pro- 
duces or  imparts  motion  or  mechani- 
cal power.  Specifically,  a  machine 
for  producing  or  causing  motion,  es- 
pecially one  that  acts  by  transmlt- 
ing  some  other  kind  of  energy  into 
mechanical  energy,  or  the  energy  of 
position  into  that  of  motion;  a 
prime  mover,  as  a  steam  engine, 
windmill,  water  wheel,  or  reversed 
dynamo.  (Standard) 
8.  A  haulage  engine  used  around 
mines  and  operated  by  tiectridty  or 
compressed  air. 

Motor  body.  The  box-like  portion  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  coal-cutting  ma- 
chine. (Morris  v.  0*Oara  Coal  Oo., 
181  nUtaois  App.,  p.  812) 

Mottla  The  spotted,  blotched,  or  va- 
riegated appearance  of  any  surflace, 
as  of  wood  or  marble ;  especially,  in 
metallurgy,  the  aK>earance  of  pig 
Iron  of  a  quality  between  white  and 
gray.     (Standard) 

Motly  (Bug.)  A  collier's  mark  on  his 
corf  (Webster).   See  Tally. 

MoaUa  (Fr.).  A  nearly  vertical  shaft 
in  a  glacier  into  which  a  stream  of 
water  pours.    (Webster) 

Moaataia.  An  eminence  or  ridge, 
either  Isolated  or  part  of  a  range  or 
of  a  group,  standing  conspicuously 
above  the  surrounding  or  neighbor- 
ing country  and,  as  a  rule,  charac- 
terised by  steeply  sloping  sides,  a 
relatively  small  summit  area,  and 
considerable  bare  rock  surface.  (La 
Forge) 

Moaataia  blue.  Blue  copper  ore ;  aa- 
urlte.     (Skinner) 

Moaataia  browa  ore.  Llmonlte  or 
brown  iron  ore:  A  local  name  ap- 
plied in  Virginia  to  the  low-grade 
siliceous  variety,  which  commonly 
occurs  in  hard  lumps  and  which  is 
found  on  the  mountain  slopes  at  or 
near  the  contact  of  the  Cambrian 
shale  and  sandstone  with  the  Cam- 
bro-Ordovician  limestone.  See  Val- 
lay  brown  ore.     (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 
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Xoiiatala  butter.  ▲  «ynoii^m  for  Aln- 
nogen  (Ohester).  A  hydrated  alumi- 
nuni  sulphate  In  delicate  fibrous 
maeeos  or  cmste. 

Xeiuteia  ohaia*  A  aeries  of  moan- 
telos  ooimectod,  and  liavlng  some 
ooBunon  characteristics. 

Xouiitalji  oork.  A  variety  of  asbestos 
resetnbllng  cork.  It  Is  light  and 
floate  on  water  (Dana).  Also  called 
Mountain  leather. 

Mountala  erystaL  Rock  crysteL 
(Webster) 

Xoantaln  flax.  1.  Amianthus.  A  fine 
silky  variety  of  asbestos.  (Power) 
t.  Asbestos  or  asbestofrcloth.  (Stend- 
ard).    (Called  also  Earth  flax. 

lEeuatain  green.   Malachite.    (Poorer) 

Xouataia  leathsr.  A  tough  variety  of 
asbestos  In  thin,  flexible  sheete 
(Dana).    £ree  alto  Mountain  cork. 

XeuBtaia  Uaettone.  The  Bngllsh  des- 
ignation of  a  limestone  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Oarbonlferous  age; 
called  also  Sub-Oarboniferous  llme- 
atona    (Raymond) 

Mountain  meaL  Infusorial  earth 
(Power),    fifes  alto  Bergmehl. 

Xenataln*BUlk.  A  very  soft,  spongy 
variety  -of  caldte.  ^(Standard) 

Mountain  paper.  A  thin,  paper-likOt  va- 
riety of  mountain  cork.     (Power) 

Mountain  range.  1.  Loosely,  same  as 
Mountain  chain.  8.  Strictly,  one  of 
the  component  portions  of  a  moun- 
teln  chain,  formed  by  a  single  ero- 
genic movement  (monogentlc). 
(Standard) 

Mountain  toi^.  An  unctuous  variety 
of  halloysite  containing  some  iron 
oxide  and  about  24  per  cent  water. 
(Dana) 

Mountain  toUow.  A  soft,  waxlike,  hy- 
drocarboh;  also  known  as  Hatchet- 
tlte.    (Dana) 

Mountain  wood.  A  variety  of  asbestos 
that  is  compact,  flbrous,  and  gray 
to  brown  In  color,  looking  like  wood. 
(Dana) 

Mouatlag  pipe,    fifes  Ck>lumn  pipe. 

Mouse-eaten  quarts.  Quarts  full  of 
holes  once  occupied  by  sulphides, 
now  decomposed  and  gone.    ( Power ) 

Monssellne  (Fr.).  A  thin  glass,  blown 
so  M  to  Imitate  patterns  In  lace,  as 
tOK  claret-glasses.  Called  also 
Mouiselliie  i^UuM,  Mudln  glass. 
(Staadaid) 


Mouth.  1.  An  opening  rpspmhllng  er 
likened  to  a  mouth,  as  one  aflord- 
ing  an  entrance  or  exit  t.  Tiis 
opening  in  a  metallurgloal  fumaes 
through  which  it  Is  charged;  also 
the  top  hole.  S.  Any  of  several  fur> 
naces,  each  connected  by  a  flue  to 
a  central  opening  In  the  ovoi  of  a 
pottery  kiln.  (Webster) 
4.  The  end  of  a  Aaft,  adit,  drift, 
entry,  tunn^  eta,  emerging  at  the 
surface.     (Raymond) 

Mouthing  (So.  StafC).   A  synonym  for 

Inset 

Mouth  of  pit  (Aust).  The  top  of  a 
shaft    (Power) 

Mouth  pUte.  1.  (Soot)  A  ridged 
cast-iron  plate  to  direct  hutch 
wheels  from  plates  to  rails.  8. 
(Scot)  An  iron  plate  over  the 
mouth  of  a  bore  hole.     (Barrow- 


) 
Movabls  ladder,    fifee  Man  machine. 

• 

Movable  ttodt  (Bug.).  Such  equip- 
ment as  can  be  sold  without  preju- 
dice to  the  working  of  the  colliery. 
It  comprises,  therefore,  old  pumps, 
lumecessary  engines,  and  useless  ma- 
terials of  every  description.  (O.  OL 
Greenwell) 

Move  (No.  .Wales).  A  roof  whldi  Is 
Just  about  to  fall,  or  is  taking 
weight    (Gresley) 

Moya  (So.  Am.).  Volcanic  mud,  some- 
times carbonaceous.  Called  also 
Mud  lava;  applied  chiefly  to  such 
exudations  in  South  America. 
(Standard) 

MoBo  (Mex.).  Boy;  manof  aU  wofk; 
roustebout     (Dwlght) 

Muek.  1.  Berth,  Including  dirt,  gravel 
hardpan  and  rock,  to  be,  or  b^ng  ex- 
cavated; overburden,  t.  To  exca- 
vate or  remove  muck  from.  t.  To 
work  hard;  to  toll.  (Webster) 
4.  (Scot)  Rubbish;  soft  useless  ma- 
terial (Ban^wman).  fifee  alto  Snrat 
Dirt  MuUock. 

9.  A  layer  of  earth,  sand  or  sedl- 
m«it  lying  Immediately  above  the 
sand  or  gravel  contelnlng,  or  sop- 
posed  to  contain,,  gold  in  placer  min- 
ing districts,  and  may  itsiolf  contain 
some  traces  of  gold.  (Oook  v.  John- 
son, 8  Alaska,  p.  510.) 

Muck  bar.  Bar  iron  which  has  passed 
once  through  the  rolls.    (Raymond) 

Muoker.  1.  (U.  S.)  One  who  loads 
mine  cars,  and,  In  most  mlnes^  Is 
also  a  trammer  pushing  the  cars  to 
the  shaft  tunnel  or  adit  mouth. 
(Weed) 
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t.  Om  who  czeaTates  earth,  or 
muck  (Webeter).  This  term  applies 
more  especially  to  metal  mlnesb 
Bee  elio  Mullocker. 

Xaek  IrmL  Crude  paddled  Iron  readj 
for  squeeslng  or  roUlnf..  (Webster) 

Xaeklts.  A  resin  firom  the  coal  beds 
at  Nendori;  Morayla;  It  fuses  be- 
twe^  290*  and  SIO*  OL,  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.0025,  and  a  compo- 
sition eoireq^ondlng  te  O^AiOk 
(Bacon) 

Xaekle^     I.  Soft    day-  overlying   or 
underlying  coiA.     (Hargls) 
t.  (Oom.)    A  large  }mnper  or  drllL 
(Greenwcdl,  p.  217) 

y  aekle  haouner.  A  scaling  or  spalllng 
hammer.     (Standard) 

Xaek  rolls.  The  first  pair  of  rolls  in 
a  rolling  mill.     (Standard) 

Xaoks  (Staff.).  Bad  earthy  coiU.  (a 
ft  M.  11  P.)    See  also  Smot 

Xadc  trala.  A  set  of  muck  roUa 
(Standard) 

Sa^ky  hole.  A  .tap  hole  from  which 
the  iron  is  so  pasty  that  it  does  not 
ran  freely.    (Willcox) 

Had.  Hoist  and  soft  earth,  or  earthy 
matter  whether  produced  by  rains 
on  tbe  earthy  surface,  by  ejections 
from  springs  and  volcanoes,  or  by 
sediment  from  turbid  waters;  mire. 

(Oentmry) 

Xad  bit  A  chisel-like  tool  used  in 
boring  wells  through  day.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hmdbaoket.  A  dredger  bucket  (Web^ 
ster) 

Vad  sap.  A  <^rge  of  dynamite,  or 
other  high  e^loelve,  Hred  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  a  rock  after  be- 
ing covered  with  a  quantity  of  wet 
mud,  wet  earth,  or  sand,  no  here 
hole  being  used.  The  slight  confine- 
ment given  the  dynamite  by  the 
mud  or  other  material  permits  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  dynamite  be- 
ing transmitted  to  the  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  blow.  A  mud  cap  may 
be  placed  on  top  or  to  one  side,  or 
even  under  a  rock,  If  supported, 
with  equal  effect  (Du  Pont).  Also 
called  Adobe,  *Doble,  and  Sandblast 


oeae.    A  volcanic  cone  built  up 

of  ejected  mud  (Wdwter).   See  dUo 
Had  volcano,  2. 

Had  eraeki.     Irregular  cradn  inters 
sectinff  the  surface  of  dried  mud, 
or  the  same  more  or  less  filled  and 
hardened  Into  rock,  as  fossil  mud 
(Standard) 


Had.  drag.  A  dredge  for  clearing  the 
bottoms  of  rivers  or  harbors  (Stand- 
ard). Compare  Hedgehog,  2.  Also 
called  Hud  dredge. 

Had  dnua.  A  drum  forming  the  low- 
est part  of  some  steam  boilers  In 
which  the  sediment  settles  for  i^ 
movaL    (Webster) 

Xaddi  (Newc).  Small  nails.  (Hln. 
Jour.) 

Had  fat  (Aust).  Unctuons  and  plas- 
tic, like  mud.     (Standard) 

Had  tat  A  muddy,  low-lyiag  strip  of 
ground  by  the  shore,  or  an  island, 
asually  submerged  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  the  rise  of  the  tide.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Had  geyier.    See  Hud  pot 

Had  gaa.  A  steam  cylinder  operating 
a  plunger  inside  a  steel  tube  6 
inches  in  diameter.  Clay  is  fed  into 
the  hopper  tube  as  the  plunger  is 
worked  back  and  forth  and  is  thus 
fbrced  into  the  tap  hole,  at  end  of 
cast     (WiUcol) 

Had  lava.    See  Hoya. 

Hud  lamp.  One  of  numerous  mud-dis- 
charging cones  dotting  the  shallows 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  up- 
heaval from  lower  days  by  pressure 
of  surface  deposits     (Standard) 

Had  narks.  The  hardened  flowlngs  of 
mud  over  a  smooth  surface,  or  the 
same  petrified,  as  fossil  mud  marksi 
(Standard) 

Had  pet  (Western  U.  S.).  A  geyser 
that  throws  up  mud.  (^Sailed  also 
Mud  geyser.     (Standard) 

Had  riag.  The  ring  or  frame  foni^ 
ing  the  bottom  of  a  water  leg  of  a 
steam  boiler*    (Webster) 

Had  teow.  A  flatboat  or  barge  for  the 
transportation  of  mud,  generally 
used  in  connection  with  dredgea. 
(Ontury) 

HadiilL  The  lowest  sill  of  a  struc-. 
tare,  usually  embedded  in  the  soil ; 
the  lowest  sill  or  timber  of  a  house, 
bridge,  or  dam.     (Webster) 

Had  tooket.  A  device  used  on  drill- 
ing tools  to  clean  mud  or  sand  out 
of  a  welL     (Webster)        ^ 

Hadstoae.  A  fine,  more  or  less  sandy, 
argillaceous  rock,  having  no  fissile 
diaracter,  and  somewhat  harder 
than  clay.    (Power) 

Had  voleaao;  1.  A  hollow  cone  in  a 
volcanic  region,  from  which  mate- 
rial is  ejected,  by  and  with  various 
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gases.  The  usaaT  quiet  emtirions 
are  interrupted  at  times  by  Tiolent 
dischargesp  sometimes  with  columns 
of  flame.  Called  also  Salse,  Air  vol- 
cano, Maccaluba,  and  Mud  cone. 
(Standard) 

Xud-walled.  Having  a  wall  of  mud, 
or  materials  laid  in  mud  instead  of 
mortar.     (Century) 

Xud  wheel.  In  brickmaking,  a  wheel 
by  which  day  is  thoroughly  worked 
with  water;  a  tempcaring  wheel. 
(Standard) 

Xuela  (Sp.).  1.  The  upper  millstone. 
8.  The  grinding  stone  of  an  arroMtre. 
S.  M.  vertical,  the  runner  of  a  (Chile- 
an mUL    (Halse) 

Xuetea  (MecE.).  A  notdi  In  a  stlds; 
mortise;  notch  cut  in  a  round  or 
square' beam  for  the  purpose  of  us- 
inig  it  as  a  ladder  (chicken  ladder). 

Xueieler  lamp.  A  type  of  safety  lamp 
invented  and  used  In  the  collieries 
of  Belgium.  Its  chief  characteristic 
is  the  inner  sheet-iron  chimney  for 
increasing  the  draft  of  the  lamp, 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Xueitra  (8p.).  1.  Sample;  specimen* 
g.  0/loina  de  *tMte$trai,  sampling 
worloL     (Halse) 

Xueitrario  (Sp.).  A  collection  of  sam- 
ples obtained  by  boring.    (Halse) 

Xulf.    1.  A  cylinder  of  glass  before  it 
is  flattened  out.     (Standard) 
t.  A  Joining  tube,  or  coupler,  for 
uniting    two    pipes    end    to    end. 
(Century) 

XuflU.  A  semi -cylindrical  or  long 
arched-oven  (usually  small  and  made 
of  fire  clay),  heated  from  outside,  in 
which  substances  may  be  exposed  at 
high  temperature  to  an  oxidizing 
atmospheric  current,  and  kept  at 
the  same  time  from  contact  with  the 
gases  from  the  fuel.  Cupellation  and 
scorlflcation  assays  are  performed  in 
muflies,  and  on  a  larger  scale  copper 
ores  were  formerly  roasted  in  muf- 
fle furnaces  (Raymond).  Used  also 
in  ceramics,  for  firing  pottery  spe- 
cially decorated,  as  by  painting  or 
printing.     (Standard) 

Xufle  f imaoe.  A  furnace  devised  so 
as  to  shield  its  contents  from  direct 
contact  with  the  flames.    (Webster) 

Xufle  paitttiag.  Decoration,  as  on 
china,  which  will  not  bear  kiln  heat, 
but  Is  fired  in  a  mnffle.  It  is  of  two 
kind%  hard  and  soft    (Standard) 


Xaia  (Mex.).  Muflle^  A  rude  capA 
furnace  for  treating  rich  ore  on  a 
bath  of  lead.  Bee  aUo  VaaoL 
(Dwight) 


XaifialhelTo     (Bras.).      A 
shoveler,  or  helper.    (Bensusan) 

Xala  (Hex.).    Mule.     (Dwight) 

Xulata  (Colom.).  A  compact  quartz 
which  is  often  gold  bearing.  (Halse) 

Xulatto.  A  local  flame  In  Ireland  for 
a  Cretaceous  green  sand.     (Kemp) 

Xale.  I.  A  small  car,  or  trudk»  at- 
tached to  a  rope  and  *used  (o  puah 
cars  up  a  slope  or  inclined  plane, 
g.  ( Joplin,  Mo.)  An  extra  man  who 
helps  push  the  loaded  cars  out  in 
case  of  up-grade,  etc. 

Xule  skianer.  A  mule  driver.  (GrtH 
futt) 

Xuley  bripk.  An  imperfectly  pressed 
brick.     (Standard) 

Xuller.'  1.  The  stone  or  Iron  In  an  ar- 
rastre,  or  grinding  o^  amalgamating 
pan,  which  Is  dragged  around  on  the 
bed  to  grind  and  mix  the  orejtaar- 
ing  rock  (Raymond) 
8.  A  bucking  iron. 

XuUer't  gUu.  Hyalite,  a  vartety*of 
opal  which  Is  as  dear  as  glass  and 
colorless.     (Dana) 

XuUioite.  A  variety  of  vlvlanite  oc- 
curring in  cylLndrtcal  masses. 
(Dana) 

XuIUgaa.    1.  A  heavy  double-handed 
tfedge  fbr  breaking  Gunner  scrap 
at  blast  furnaces.    (Willcox) 
g.  A  miner's  term  for  soup. 

XuUook  (Eng.).  A  term  sometlnics 
used  for  the  aocumrfated  vraals  or 
refuse  rock  about  a  mine  (Boy. 
Com.).  See  Huck,  the  term  used  in 
the  United  Statea 

Xullocker  (Aust).  One  who  excavates 
and  removes  waste  rock  in  distinc- 
tion to  one  who  removes  ore  (Web- 
ster.) Bee  Mucker,  which  Is  Ameri- 
can usage. 

Xullockiag  (Aust).  Act  or  process  of 
excavating  and  removing  mullock 
(Webster).  The  American  term  is 
mucking. 

Xnlloek  reefi  (Aust).  Reefs  In  which 
the  matrix  of  the  ore  consists  of 
country  rock,  frequently  decomposed 
eruptive  dikes.    (Power) 

Mullodk  tip  (Aust.).  Accumulations  of 
waste  rock  coming  out  of  a  mine;  a 
dump;  also,  qpoil  heap.    (Raymond) 
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Vvlloek  Tela  (Aust).  A  decomposed 
emptlTe  dike  in  which  the  origtnal 
disseminated  gold  and  sllTer  have 
been  deposited  In  joints  and  fissures 
of  the  dike  rock.  This  term  appears 
to  be  mmeceMRry.    (Shamel,  p.  165) 

Xulniello  (ItaljO.  A  qnarry  or  place 
In  a  coal  mine  where  stone  and  de- 
bris are  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  stowing  or  filling  iip  goaves. 
(Greeley) 

Vnlta  (Mex.).  Penalty  or  fine. 
(Dwight) 

Xalttphase,  In  electricity,  having 
components  of  various  phase:  said 
of  rotating  currents  or  the  system 
employing  them.    (Standard) 

Xnltiple-beneh  quarrying.  ThenSethod 
of  Quarrying  a  rock  ledge  in  a  series 
of  suooessive  benches  or  st^psi 
(Bowles) 

XuHiple  proportioas,  law  of.  Bee  Dal- 
ton's  law. 

XulUple  series;  TaraUel  series.  A 
method  of  wiring  a  large  group  of 
blasting  charges  by  connecting  small 
groups  in  series  and  connecting 
these  series  In  paralleL    (Bowles) 

Xaltiple  shot.   See  Battery  of  holea 

Xaltare   (Peru).     The  percentage  of 
ore  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  a  pul- 
verl^ng    mill   as    his    n^mpense. 
(Standatd).     Derived   from   grist- 
mill practice  In  Scotland. 

Xaa  (Oom).  Any  tuslble  metaL  (Ray- 
mond) 

Xaadle  (com).  Iron  pyrlte.  White 
mimdlc  is  misplckeL    (Raymond) 

Xaagle  shale.  An  oil  shale,  in  the  West 
Oalder  district,  Scotland.     (Bacon) 

Xmftte  (Sp.).  !•  A  trunnion  of  a  Bes- 
semer converter,  t.  A  gudgeon. 
(Halse) 

Xamtc  petal.  An  alloy  of  oopper,  60, 
and  sine,  40  per  c^it    (Ure) 

Xarehltoaite.  A  variety  of  orthoclase 
of  flesh-red  color,  resembling  perth- 
ite.    (Ohester) 

Xurez  proeess.  A  flotation  process 
whldi  Is  not  strictly  of  the  same 
class  as  the  others,  but  it  stUl  makes 
use  of  the  principle  of  selective  oil* 
ing  of  sulphide  partides.  The 
crushed  ore  is  fed  into  an  agitator 
and  mixed  with  4  to  5  per  cent  of 
its  weight  of  a  paste  made  of  1  part 
of  oil  or  thin  tar  with  8  or  4  parts 
of  nuignetic  oxide  of  iron.  This 
eodde  must  be  ground  to  an  impal- 
pable powder.     These  ingredients, 


with  enough  water  to  make  a  pulp, 
are  agitated  from  5  to  20  mtnutea 
The  paste  preferentially  adheres  to 
the  sulphides  because  of  the  oil. 
The  ore  is  then  fed  over  magnets 
and  oxide  of  iron,  with  the  mineral 
adhering  to  it,  pulled  out.  Th^  oil 
and  magnetite  are  then  recovered. 
(LiddeU) 

Xuriatlc  acid.  The  commercial  name 
for  hydrochloric  add,  HGL 

Xare.  (Sp.)  1.  A  wall.  g.  The  floor 
of  a  deposit,  or  footwall  of  a  veto, 
t.  A  mine  dam.    (Halse) 

Xarphy.    Bee  Rock  drill. 

Xarra;  Xarrha  (L.).  A  material  flrst 
brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  and 
used  for  costly  vases  and  cups.  It 
has  been  variously  supposed  to  be 
Ohlnese  Jade,  porcelain,  irideaoent 
glass,  fluor,  etc    (Standard) 

*  • 

Xatehelkalk  (Ger.).  The  middle.divi- 
sion  of  the  German  Triassic  (WcA>- 
ster).  The  word  means  shelMime- 
stona  Btym.,  mueohel,  shell,  ahd 
KaUuteln,  limestone. 

Xuseovade.  The  Spanish  word  for 
brown  sugar,  used  by  Minnesota 
geologists  for  a  rusty,  brown,  out- 
cropping rock  that  resembles  brown 
sugar.  It  has  been  applied  to  both 
gabbrofl  and  quartzites.     (Kemp) 

Xaspoviie.  Potash-bearing,  white 
mica,  HsB:Ali(SiO«)».  Bee  aUo  Mica. 
(U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.) 

Xaseevltisatlon.  The  process  of 
changing  a  mineral,  or  rock,  more  or 
less  into  muscovite.    (Standard) 

Xaseovy  glass.  Same  as  Muscovite. 
(Oentury) 

Xash.  1.  (Lelc)  Soft,  sooty,  dirty 
earthy  ooal.  (Gresley) 
g.  A  greasy  mud,  sometimes  found 
on  bituminous  coal.  (Bacon) 
S.  (Alaska)  A  march  on  foot,  ee- 
.pedally  across  the  snow  with  dogs. 
(Webster) 

ilashroen  hitch  (Bng.).  An  inequal- 
ity In  the  floor  of  a  mine  due  to  a 
projecting  stone.    (Webster) 

Xuihroom  stone.  A  fossil  resembling 
a  mushroom.    (Standard) 

Xashy  coal  (Lelc).  Soft,  sooty  or 
dlr^  coal*  or  coal  that  has  been 
crushed.  Same  as  Mush,  1.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Xnskeg  (Mich.).  A  swamp  or  bog 
composed  principally  of  roots,  de- 
cayed vegetal  matter  and  black 
soil;  it  resembles  peat,  but  it  is  more 
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earthy  and  more  spongy.  In  Can- 
ada, any  rocky  bas^n  filled  by  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  unstable  mate- 
rial, as  leaves,  muck,  and  moss  in- 
capable of  sustaining  much  weight; 
hence  a  large  mud-hole. 

MuillA  glais.    Same  as  Mousseline. 

Xuftel  bind.    Same  as  Mussel  band. 

Xufiel  band.  A  bed  of  clay  ironstone 
containing  fossil  bivalve  shells,  an- 
thracosia,  etc.    (Qresley) 

Xnthnng  (Pr.).  A  concession  of 
mines  from  the  State,  generally 
about  612  acres,  described  in  plan 
by  straight  lines  and  in  depth  by 
vertical  planes.     (Gresley) 

Xntn  (Malay).  A  term  denoting  the 
degrees  of  fineness  of  gold.     (Lock) 

Xyelin.  A  soft,  yellowish,  or  reddish- 
white,  clay-like  substance,  identical 
with  kaolin.    (Chester) 

Xylonite.  A  name  suggested  by  the 
{juglish  geologist  Lapworth  for 
schists  produced  by  dynamic  meta- 
morphism.     (Kemp) 

Xynpaoht  (So.  Afr.)  1.  A  mining  con- 
cession, especially  one  made  by  the 
government  to  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face concerned,  and  expressed  in  a 
Mynpachtbrief,  or  official  grant  of 
mining  rights.  8.  The  land  owner's 
mining  location,  as  distinguished 
from  other  mining  claims  on  his 
tract,  leased  by  the  government 
The  land  owner  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand a  concession  covering  one 
tenth  of  his  surface  ownership. 
(Webster) 

N. 

Vablook.  A  rounded  mass,  as  of  flint 
in  chalk,  or  of  ironstone  in  coaL 
(Standard) 

Haeido  (Colom.).  In  placer  mining  a 
piece  of  granite  lying  on  the  bedrock 
in  lieu  cf  pay  dirt    (Halse) 

Vaoiente  (Chile).    Bast     (Halse) 

Haere  (Fr.).  1.  Resembling  pearl,  as 
In  Iridescence;  nacreous;  as,  the 
nacre  enamel  of  Belleek  porcelain. 
SL  Mother-of-pearl.'  Also  spelled 
Nacker.     (Standard) 

Hadel-dlorlte.  Needle-diorite ;  a  Ger^ 
man  term  for  diorites  with  acicular 
hornblende.    (Kemp) 

Vadorlte.  A  mineral  containing  anti- 
mony, lead,  oxygen,  and  chlorine, 
PbClSbOa,  occurring  in  brownish  or- 
thorliombic  crystal's,  at  DJebel-Nador, 
Algeria.     (Century)  . 


Vagelflah.  A  conglomerate  rock  be- 
longing to  the  Teritiary  of  Switzer- 
land (EnmionsJ.  Also  called  Gom- 
pholite. 

Hager  (Brist).  A  drill  for  boring 
holes  for  blasting  charges.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Hagyagite.  A  sulpho-telluride  of  lead, 
gold,  and  antimony,  possibly  Aur 
FbuSbtTerSiT.  The  gold  content 
ranges  from  5.8  to  12.8  per  cent»  the 
silver  from  8.1  to  10.8  per  cent  (U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

HahnwB  prooeu.  An  electrolytic  proc- 
ess for  the  refining  of  Impure  zinc 
Used  in  Upper  Silesia.  (Ingalls,  p. 
676) 

Half.  Having  a  natural  luster  when 
uncut;  as,  a  naif  gem.     (Standard) 

Haife  (Sp.).  A  diamond  In  the  rough. 
(Halse) 

Hail-head  spar.  A  composite  variety 
of  calcite  having  the  form  suggested 
by  the  name.    (Dana) 

HaiL    A  shooting-needle,  whMi  aee. 

Hail  phfte.  A  plate  of  metal  rolled  to 
the  proper  thickness  for  cutting  into 
nails.     (CJentury) 

Haked  light  A  candle  or  any  form 
of  fiame  lamp  that  "is  not  a  safety 
lamp  (Steel).    An  open  light. 

Hamma-hole  (Aust).  A  natural  welL 
(Standard) 

Hankla  poroelakL  Blue  china. 
(Standard) 

Vannies  (York.).  Natural  Joints, 
cracks,  or  slips  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures.   See  al9o  Cleat,  1.    (Greeley) 

Hantokite.  Cuprous  chloride,  (3u«(}U. 
Granular,  massive.  Cleavage  cubic. 
Luster  adamantine.  Colorless  to 
white  or  grayish.     (Dana) 

HapaL  (Malay)  Indurated  white  day 
carrsring  auriferous  quartz  streaks. 
CSalied  also  Steatite.    (Lock) 

Hapalite.  A  peculiar  waxy  hydrocar- 
bon CUEI«,  found  in  the  Phooilx 
ndne,  near  Mldletown,  CaL;  it  has 
a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  is  brit- 
tle, begins  to  fuse  at  42*  C,  and 
boils  above  800"  O.    (Bacon) 

Haphtha.  1.  As  used  by  ancient 
writers,  a  more  fluid  and  volatile 
variety  of  asphalt  or  bitumen.  2. 
In  modem  use,  an  artificial,  volatile, 
colorless  liquid  obtained .  from  pe- 
troleum; a  distillation  product  be- 
tween gasoline  and  refined  oil 
(Century) 
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Vaplitlia^fas.  lUuminatliig  gas  charged 
with  the  decomposed  vapor  of 
naptha.     ( Standard ) 

Vaphthalise.  To  impregnate  or  satu- 
rate with  naphtha;  enrich  (an  in- 
ferior gas)  or  carburet  (air)  by 
IjMiBBing  It  throng  naphtha.  (CJen- 
tnry) 

Vapoleonite.  1.  A  aynonym  for  Ck)r^ 
site.    (Kemp) 

S.  A  variety  of  hornblende.    (Stand- 
ard) 

Vappet  (Belg.).  Water-bearing  strata. 
(Oresley) 

Varlyas.  Gold-washers  of  the  N.  W. 
provinces  of  India.     (Lock) 

Varis  (Sp.).  1.  A  nose.  8.  The  noz- 
zle of  a  beUows.  S.  In  smelting  tin 
ore,  the  nose  which  forms  in  front 
of  and  attached  to  the  tuyere. 
(Halae) 

Vazrow  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  gallery,  or 
roadway,  driven  at  right  angles  to 
a  drift,  and  not  quite  so  large  in 
(Oresley) 


Varrowplaees  (Aust).  Worldng  places 
that  are  less  than  six  yards  wide; 
these  are  paid  for  by  the  yard  in 
length.     (Power) 

Varrow  work.  1.  All  work  for  which 
a  price  per  yard  of  length  driven  is 
paid,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be 
measured.  Any  dead  work  (Steel) 
8.  (Penn.)  Headings,  chutes,  cross- 
cats,  gangways,  etc,  or  th*  work- 
ings previous  to  the  removal  of  the 
pillars.  S.  A  working  place  in  coal 
only  a  few  yards  in  width.  4.  A 
system  of  working  coal  in  York- 
shire.    (Gresley) 

Harrow  working.  See  Bord-and-pillar 
method;   also  Narrow  work. 

Kaseeat.  Goming  into  existence,  be- 
ginning to  exist  or  to  grow.  From 
L.  nascens,  being  bom  (Webster). 
A  term  used  in  the  flotation  process. 

HaAent  state.  The  condition  of  an 
element  at  the  moment  of  liberation 
from  a  compound,  marked,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  by  a 
chemical  activity  greater  than  the 
ordinary    (Webster) 

Hasmjth  hammer.  A  steam  hammer, 
having  the  head  attached  to  the  pis- 
ton rod,  and  operated  by  the  direct 
force  of  the  steam.     (Raymond) 

Vata  (Mex.).  Same  as  Esooria  or 
Orasa.     (Dwlght)      ^ 


Hatch.  1.  (Scot)  A  small  hitch  or 
dislocation.  8.  (Scot)  The  Junction 
of  two  rails  where  through  improper 
laying  the  two  are  not  on' the  same 
level  or  line.  (Barrowman) 
S.  To  notch  (Waster).  A  variation 
of  notch. 

Hative.  Occurring  In  nature  pure  or 
uncombined  witti  other  substances. 
Usually  applied  to  the  metals,  as  na- 
tive mercury,  native  copper.  Also 
used  to  describe  any  mineral  occur- 
ring in  nature  in  distinction  from  the 
corresponding  substance  formed  ar- 
tificially.    (Century) 

Hative  ooks.  See  Oarbonlte,  1;  al$o 
Natural  coke. 

Hative  elements.  Elements  that  occur 
in  nature  uncombined,  as  nugget 
gold,  metallic  copper,  etc.  Compare 
Native. 

Hative  metal.  Any  metal  found  natu- 
rally in  that  state,  as  copper,  gold, 
iron,  mercury,  platinum,  silver,  etc. 
See  aUo  Nativa 

Hative  parailin.    See  Gsocerite. 

Hative  Pmisian  blue.  Yivianite. 
(Power) 

Hative  iteeL  A  steel  or  steely  iron 
occurring  in  small  masses  and  made 
by  the  ignition  of  coal  near  an  iron- 
ore  deposit     (Standard) 

Hative  (Sp.).    Native.    (Dwlght) 
Hatriam.    See  Sodium. 

Hatrolite.  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite 
family.  A  silicate  of  sodium  and 
aluminum,  NaaO.AlaOk.4Si()a^HiO. 
(Dana) 

HatromAter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  soda  contained 
in  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  (CSen- 
tury) 

HatroiL  Hydrous  sodium  carbonate, 
NaaOOk.+10HsO..  (U.  S.  QeoiL  Surv.) 

Hatroa-Qraaites.  Granites  abnormally 
high  in  soda,  presumably  from  the 
presence  of  an  orthoclase  rich  in 
soda,  or  of  anorthoclase.  They  are 
also  called  soda-granites.  Natron  is 
likewise  used  as  a  prefix  to  minerals 
and  rocks  that  are  rich  in  soda,  as 
natron  -  orthoclase.  natron  -  syenite, 
etc.     (Kemp) 

Hattle  (Eng.).  To  make  a  slight 
broken  noise  as  of  rattiing  (Web- 
sted).  Said  of  a  mine  when  move- 
ment or  settiing  is  taking  place. 

natural  asphalt    See  Asphalt 
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Vatnral  ooke  (Atist).  Ck>al  that  haa 
been  more  or  lesa  coked  by  contact 
with  an  Igneous  rock.    (Power) 

Vataral  gai.  A  mixture  of  gaseous 
hydrocarbons  found  in  nature;  in 
many  places  connected  with  deposits 
of  petroleum,  to  which  the  gaseous 
compounds  are  closely  related.  (IT. 
8.  Qeo\.  Surv.) 

Vatural  soft  porcelain.  A  porcelain 
having  a  body  of  kaolin  and  calcium 
phosphate  coated  with  a  lead  and 
boric  acid  glaze,  as  Worcester  por- 
celain.    ( Standard ) 

Vatnral  steeL  Steel  manufactured  di- 
rectly from  the  ore  or  by  refining 
cast  iron.  (Standard)  Steel  in  the 
condition  left  by  a  hot-working  oper- 
ation, and  cooled  in  the  open  air. 
(Hibbard) 

natural  Tentilatlon.  Ventilation  of  a 
mine  without  either  furnace  or  other 
artificial  means,  the  heat  being  im- 
parted to  the  air  by  the  strata,  men, 
animals,  and  lights  in  the  mine, 
causing  it  to  flow  in  one  direction,  or 
to  ascend.     (Steel) 

Vanmanlte.  A  selenide  of  silver  and 
lead,  occurring  in  large  cubical  crys- 
tals, also  granular,  and  in  thin 
plates  of  iron-black  color  and  bril- 

'    llant  metallic  luster.    (Century) 

Vautical  mile.  Equals  1.15136  statute 
miles.    See  Mile. 

Vayfe  (Port).  A  diamond  in  the 
rough.     (Halse) 

Vavlte.  Rosenbusch's  name  for  Pre- 
Tertiary,  porphyritlc  rocks,  consist- 
ing of  plagioclase,  augite,  and  oli- 
vine as  phenocrysts,  with  a  second 
generation  of  the  same  forming  the 
holocrystalline  groundmass.  The 
name  Is  from  Nava,  a  locality  in  the 
Nahe  Valley.     (Kemp) 

Vawy.  (Eng.)  1.  The  part  of  the 
face  of  an  ironstone  mine  between 
two  roads.  (Bainbridge) 
S.  A  machine  for  excavating  earth; 
more  commonly  called  steam  exca- 
vator or  steam  navvy.  (Webster) 
S.  (Eng.)  A  laborer  employed  In 
mining,  excavation,  railroad  work, 
etc. 

Veantliropio.  In  geology,  according  to 
Dawson,  the  more  recent  portion  of 
the  anthropic,  in  which  the  area  of 
land  had  become,  by  subsidence, 
smaller  than  in  the  Palanthropic. 
(Standard) 

Heat  Pure;  unmixed;  undiluted,  as 
a  neat  cement 


Heck.  1.  A  lava-filled  conduit  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  exposed  by  erc«ion 
(Kemp).  Called  also  Chinuiey. 
8.  The  narrow  entrance  to  a  room 
next  to  the  entry,  or  a  place  where 
the  room  has  been  narrowed  cm  ac- 
count of  poor  roof.  (Steel) 
S.  A  narrow  stretch  of  land  con- 
necting two  larger  tracts,  as  an 
isthmua  4.  A  narrow  body  or  chan- 
nel between  two  larger  bodies  of 
water;  a  strait    (Webster) 

4.  In  metallurgy,  that  part  of  a  fur- 
nace where  the  flame  is  contracted 
before  reaching  the  stack.  9.  In 
brickmaking,  one  of  a  series  of 
walls  of  unbumed  bricks  in  a  dampu 
(Standard) 

Heeklaoe.  In  ceramioi^  a  necklace- 
like  molding  encircling  the  upper 
part  of  a  vase  or  bottle.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Heok  leathers  (Scot).  Washers  fixed 
on  the  top  of  a  pump  bucket  or  dtfck 
lid.     (Bar^owman) 

Heedle.  1.  A  piece  of  copper  or  brass 
about  )-inch  in  diameter  and  8  or  4 
feet  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
turned  into  a  handle  at  the  other, 
tapering  from  the  handle  to  the 
point.  It  is  thrust  into  a  diai^^ 
of  blasting  powder  in  a  bore  hole, 
and  while  in  this  position  the  bore 
hole  is  tamped  solid,  pref^bly 
with  moist  clay.  The' needle  is  then 
withdrawn  carefully,  leaving  a 
straight  passageway  through  the 
tamping  for  the  miner's  squib  to 
shoot«r  fire  the  charge.    (Du  Pont) 

5.  A  hitch  cut  in  the  side  rock  to 
receive  the  end  of  a  timber.  (Steel ) 
S.  (Scot)  A  beam  across  a  shaft 
at  a  landing  to  support  the  cage; 
buntons.    ( Barro  wman ) 

4.  A  needle-shaped  or  adcular  crys- 
tal.   (Standard) 

Heedle  ironitone.  The  capillary  va- 
riety of  gOthite.     (Chester) 

Keedle  ore.  1.  Aiklnite  A  lead-cop- 
per-bismuth sulphide.     (Dana) 

5.  Iron  ore  of  very  high  metallic 
luster,  found  in  small  quantities 
which  may  be  separated  in  long 
slender  filaments  resembling  nee- 
dles.    (Standard) 

Heedle  spar.    An  old  synonym  for  Ara- 
.gonlte.     (Chester) 

Heedle  stone.    See  Natrollte. 

Heedle  timber  (Aust).  Long  sticks 
of  timber,  the  lower  end  of  which 
rests  against  the  foot  of  a  prop  in 
a  steep  seam,  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
position,  white  the  upper  end  is  let 
into  a  hitch  ^n  the  root     (Power) 
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Vtedte  irmlre.  A  Talvt  iirovlded  wltb 
a  long  tapering  point  In  place  of  the 
ordinary  valve  disk.  The  tapering 
point  permits  flne  graduation  of  the 
opening.  At  tlmea  called  a  Needle- 
point valre.    (Nat  Tube  Go.) 

Veedle  leoUta.  NatroUte,  acoleclte,  or 
any  similar  mineral  having  needle- 
like  crystals.     (Standard) 

Veft-gil;  Veftdega  A  miztnre  of 
paraffins  and  a  resin  occurring  on 
Oheleken  Island  In  the  Caspian.  It 
is  related  to  sietrl^lklte.     (Bacon) 

negative  orystaL  A  birefringent  crys- 
tal in  which  the  refractive  index  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  less  than 
the  refractive  index  of  the  ordinary 
ray.    (Dana) 

Vegooia6i6n  (Sp.).  Business  under- 
taking— at  a  mine,  or  set  of  mines, 
etc.     (Mln.  Jour.) 

Vegooio  (Sp.;.  Business;  enterprise. 
(Dwlght) 

Vegrlllo.  (Sp.  Am.).  1.  A  dark-colored 
sliver  ore,  as  argentlte,  stephanlte, 
etc.  8.  A  very  dark  cupriferous  sil- 
ver ore.  .  (Halse) 

Vegro.  1.  (Peru  and  Chile)  A  dark 
fine-textured  c<Uiche.  S.  (Mex.)  A 
lead-gray  cinnabar.  S.  (Mex.)  Tet- 
rahedrlte.  4.  Negro-negro  (Colom.), 
a  black  micaceous  schist.  5.  (Mex.) 
Sulphide  sliver  ores.  6.  (Mex.).  Iron 
pyrlte  containing  native  silver  and 
argentite.  7.  (Mex.)  Antlmonlal 
gray  copper  ore  mixed  with  blende, 
galena,  copper,  and  arsenical  iron 
pyrite.    (Halse) 

Vegrohead,  or  Higgerhead  taydre.  A 
tuyftr^  having  on  Its  end  a  cubical 
block  which  is  built  into  the  fur- 
nace.   (Standard) 

Hekoia  (Japan).  Straw  mats  spe- 
cially woven  and  used  for  catching 
gold  In  the  sluices.     (Lock) 

Kelsonite.  A  dike  rock  composed  es- 
sentially of  llmenlte  or  rutlle  and 
apatite.     (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Heaaline.  In  mineralogy,  fibrous  or 
threadlike;  said  of  structure. 
(Standard) 

Hemalite.  A  fibrous  variety  of  bruclte. 
(Standard) 

Veme  (Colom.).  An  oxide  of  manga- 
nese.   (Halse) 

Veoeeae.  The  later  of  the  two  epochs 
Into  which  the  Tertiary  period  was 
formerly  divided  and  at  one  time 
used  by  many  geologists.  Also  the 
•erles  of  strata  deposited  during 
that  epoch.  It  Is  no  tonger  used. 
(La  BV>rge) 


VeoooMiaiL  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch. 
(Standard) 

Heodymliia.  A  rare  metallic  element 
occurring  in  combination  with  ce- 
riunit*  lanthanum,  and  other  rare 
nietal&  Yellowish  In  color  and  tar- 
nishes slowly  in  the  air.  Symbol, 
Nd;  atomic  weight,.  1443;  tpedfic 
gravity,  e.9a    (Webstar) 

VeogeiL  An  aUoy  resembling  sliver, 
contatadng  copper  56  parts,  sine  27, 
tin  2,  nickle  12,  bismuth  i  part,  and 
aluminum  i    (Standard) 

Veogene.  The  later  of  the  two  periods 
into  which  the  Cenosoie  era  is 
divided  in  the  classification  adopted 
by  the  International  (Geological  Con- 
gress and  used  by  many  European 
geologists.  Also  the  system  of 
strata  deposited  during  that  period. 
It  comprises  the  Miocene,  Pliocene, 
Pleistocene,  and  Holocene  or  Recent 
epochs.   fif«e  Paleogene.    (La  Forge) 

Heo^arasdo.  Pertaining  to,  or  occur- 
ring in,  certain  Upper  Jurassic  beds 
in  Portugal,  whidi  are  nudnly  cor- 
related with  the  Klmmeridge  beds, 
and  with  some  beds  in  the  United 
Statea    (Standard) 

HeoUte.  A  silky,  fibrous,  stellated, 
green,  hydrous,  magnesium-alum- 
inum silicate.     (Standard) 

Veoliihie.  Designating,  pertaining  to, 
or  belonging  to  a  stage  of  human 
culture  following  the  paleolithic  and 
characterized  by  an  advance  in  civ- 
ilisation denoted  by  more  and  bettw 
Implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn, 
by  the  beginning  of  agriculture,  and 
the  presence  of  domestic  animala 
(Webster) 

Veolote.  A  name  used  by  Clarence 
King  for  an  order  of  volcanic  rocks 
embracing  the  rhyolltes  and  basalts 
with  which,  according  to  the  suc- 
cession formulated  by  von  Blcht- 
hofen,  eruptive  activity  terminates 
in  any  given  area.    (Kemp) 

Veoa.  An  inert  gaseous  element  found 
in  the  atmoi^here,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes one  or  two  thousandths  of  a 
per  cent  by  volume.  Symbol,  Ne; 
atomic  weight,  20.2 ;  speciflc  gravity, 
0.68.    (Webster) 

Veo-Paleosolo.  The  later  portion  of 
Paleosolc  time,  including  the  Upper 
Siluric,  Devonlc,  and  OarboniferousL 
(Standard) 
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Verotaale.  Of  effofiiye  diancCer  and 
tfiiptod  during  tlie  Genosoic  era: 
formerly  said  of  aome  igneous  rocks, 
but  now  Tirtoally  obsolete.  Ckm- 
trasted  with  Patoorolconie.  (La 
Forge) 

Veosole.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  entire  period  from  the  end  of 
the  Hesosoic'to  the  present  time. 
Oeoosoic.    (Webster) 

Vepheliae.    Same  as  nephellte. 

Vephettaite.  A  granular  to  aphano- 
phyric  igneous  rock  composed  essen- 
tiallj  of  nephellte  and  pyroxene. 
(La  Forge) 

Vepheliaitoid.  Boricky's  term,  now 
used  In  microscopic  work  for  nephe- 
line-gla8S»  or  the  glassy  basis  in 
nephellne  rocks,  whose  ea^y  g^atlni- 
sation  indicates  its  close  relations 
with  this  mineral;  unindlvldualized 
nephellte.    (Kemp) 

Vs^heUte.  An  orthosillcate  of  sodium, 
potassium,  and  aluminum,  (Na,  K)- 
Al»SiaOht  (Dana).  Also  called 
Nephellne. 

Mephelite-baialt  An  old,  general  name 
for  basaltic  rocks  with  nephellte, 
but  now  restricted  to  those  that 
practically  lack  plagioclase,  and  that 
have  nephellte,  auglte,  olivine,  and 
basis.    (Kemp) 

• 

Mephellte  -  basaaite.  Basaltic  rocks 
with  plagloclase,  nephellte,  auglte, 
olivine,  and  basla  Compare  Nephe- 
Ute-tephrlte.     (Kemp) 

Mephellte-fye&ite.  A  granular  igneous 
rock  consisting  of  orthoclase,  nephe- 
Ute,  and  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: hornblende,  auglte,  and  blotlte. 
The  rock  results  from  magmas 
especially  rich  in  alkaUes,  and  pos- 
sesses great  sdentiflc  interest  on 
account  of  Its  richness  in  rare,  asso- 
ciated minerals.    (Kemp) 

Vephellte-tephrite.  A  gray,  volcanic 
rock  composed  of  pyroxene,  pla^o- 
clase,  nephellte,  and  magnetite. 
(Standard) 

Vephrite.    See  Jade. 

Heptane  powder.  An  explosive  resem- 
bling dynamite  No.  2,  and  consist- 
ing of  nitroglycerin  with  a  more  or 
less  explosive  dope.     (Raymond) 

Veptaaiaa.  An  early  term  applied  to 
water^formed  strata  as  opposed  to 
Plutonic  or  igneous  rocks.    (Power) 

Veptaalft.  One  who  held  the  theory 
that  the  successive  rocks  ^of  the 
earth's  crust  were  formed  by  the 
agency  of  water  (Webster).  Usage 
obsolete. 


Vereite.  A  fossil  worm  track.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hero-aatieo  (It).  A  blade  marble 
found  in  Roman  ruins :  probably  the 
ancient  marmor  iamMrium,  from 
Oape  Taenarus,  Oreeoa   (Standard) 

Vervio  (Sp.).  A  parting  in  a  seam 
of  coal.    (Halse) 

Veih  (Eng.).    Friable,  soft,  crumbly, 
%    powdery,     dusty.     Said     of    coal. 

(Gresley) 

• 

Heiqaehoaite.  A  hydrous,  magnesium 
carbonate,  MgGOi+8H«0.  In  radiat- 
ing groups  of  prismatic  crystals. 
Oolorless  to  white.  From  a  coal 
mine  at  Nesquehoning,  Pa.    (Dana) 

Hen;,  Vase.  A  cape,  headland,  or 
promontory  most  conmionly  used  as 
a  termination,  as  in  Dungenes*. 

Heuler's  telatioB.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potassium  and  mercofic 
iodide,  made  strongly  alkaline  with 
potassium  hydroxide.     (Webster) 

Vest.  A  small  isolated  mass  of  any 
ore  or  mineral  within  a  rock. 
(Webster) 

Vested  erater.  A  central  volcanic  vent 
showing  a  crater  within  a  crater. 
(Daly,  p.  144) 

Vett-weiie  (Forest  of  Dean).  Iron  ore 
that  occurs  in  pockets  is  said  to  He 
nest-welse.     ( Oresley ) 

Vet  (Scot).  Strapping  used  for  low- 
ering or  raising  horses  in  shafta. 
(Barrowman) 

Vether  ooal  (lind.).  The  lower  divi- 
sion of  a  thick  seam  of  coaL  (Ores- 
ley) 

Vether-fomed,  Formed  or  crystallixed 
below  the  earth's  surface,  as  granite 
(SUndard) 

Vet  masonry.  Masonry  fbrmed  of 
small  square  bricks  or  stones  placed 
diagonally  in  a  loeenge  pattern ;  re- 
ticulated masonry.    (Standard) 

Veadordte.  A  resin,  OUHmOa^  tiiat  o^ 
curs  in  a  coal  bed  at  Nendort 
Moravia.     (Bacon) 

Ventral.  Of  slags,  neither  add  nor 
basic;  of  wrougbt-iron,  neither  red- 
short  nor  cold-short;  of  iron  ores, 
suitable  for  the  production  of  neu- 
tral iron.    (Raym<md) 

Veutral  oiL  1.  An  oU  of  82*  to  M* 
B6.  gravity,  290*  to  818*  F.  flash 
point,  and  47  to  81  sec.  Saybolt  vis- 
cosity at  70*  F.  It  is  sometimei 
mixed  with  animal  or  vegetal  crfla 
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t»  Tlie  XMiralBn  oUs  tliat  are  otHatned 
hf  the  fteam-diirtlUatioii  of  paraffln- 
baae  petroleiiiiis  after  the  aecond- 
grade  lUnminatlng  oU  has  been  run 
olE.  Neutral  oU  carrying  parafBn  la 
kaown  as  Wax  distillate.    (Baoon) 

VemtnJ  lalt  A  salt  In  which  aU  of 
tlie  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  granps 
of  an  add  Is  replaced  by  a  metal 
(Standard).  As,  In  sodium  dilo- 
rlde,  NaCl,  the  sodium  has  replaced 
the  hydrogen  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
HGL 

Vevada  system.  Bee  Square-set  stop- 
ing. 

Veradlte.  A  rhyollte  that  approxi- 
mates a  granitoid  texture,  4.  e.,  with 
Uttle  groundmass.    (Kemp) 

H6t4  The  mass  of  granular  snow 
farming  the  upper  part  of  a  glacier. 
Also  called  Fim.    (Webster) 

Veryamsklte.  A  tin-White  alloy  of  irid- 
ium and  osmium  with  other  plati- 
num metals  occurring  in  flat  scales 
(Standard).  Oon tains  over  40  per 
cent  Iridium.     (Dana) 

Vewaygo  lereea.  A  slanting  screen 
down  which  the  material  to  be 
screened  passes.  The  screen  Is  kept 
In  vibration  by  die  Impact  of  a  large 
number  of  small  hammers.  (Idd- 
dell) 

VewUrklte.  An  early  synonym  for 
Kanganlte.    ((Chester) 

Vew  red  landttone.  The  assemblage 
of  red  sandstone,  conglomerates, 
■hales,  etc.,  occupying  the  Interval 
between  the  top  of  the  Goal  Meas- 
ures and  the  base  of  the  Jurassic 
system  in  western  Burope.  It  la  now 
separated  into  Triasslc  and  Permian 
and  the  name  has  only  a  historic  In- 
terest    (La  Forge) 

Vew  saad.  Newly  mixed,  but  not  un- 
used, molder's  sand.     (Standard) 

Vewtoa'i  alloy.  An  alloy  containing 
20  per  cent  bismuth,  50  lead,  and 
80  tin.  Melting  point,  202.1*  F. 
(Webster) 

m^Wxemt  brace.  A  diagonal  brace  In 
a  square  set     (Sanders,  p.  40) 

VloeoUferout.    See  Nlckellferous. 

Vieeollte;  Anealoal  nlckcL  Arsenide 
of  nickel,  NlAs.  Contains  43.9  per 
cent  nickel  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.). 
Also  called  0>pper  nickel.  (Stand- 
ard) 


meholsoalte.  A  variety  of  aragonlte 
(the  orthorhombic  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium, Ca(X)a,  containing  fhim  less 
than  1  per  cent  up  to  10  per  osot 
of  zinc.     (U.  S.  QeoL  Suit.) 

Viek.  To  make  a  cut,  with  the  pick, 
in  the  face  of  (coal)  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  face  and  rib,  to  weaken  re> 
sistance  to  the  blast  or  wedge;  to 
shear.    (Standard).    See  NlcUng. 

HiekeL  A  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  me- 
tallic element  of  the  iron  group, 
nearly  silver-white,  capable  of  a 
high  polish  and  resistant  to  oxida- 
tion. It  is  attracted  by  magnets. 
Symbol,  Nl;  atomic  weight,  68.68; 
spedflc  gravity,  8.8.    (Webster) 

Hlekel  bloom.    See  Annaberglte. 

Hlokel  earboayL  A  colorless,  poison- 
ous liquid,  Ni(C0)4,  obtained  by 
passing  carbon  monoxide  over  finely 
divided  nlckeL     (Webster) 

Hlokel  glaaoe.  Same  as  QersdoriBte. 
(Standard) 

Vlekel  gyaaits.  A  gymnite  in  whldi 
part  of  the  magnesium  is  replaced 
by  nlckeL  A  synonym  for  Gtenthite. 
(Ohester) 

Hiokeliferont.    Oontalnlng  nlckeL 

Hiokellae.  1.  An  alloy  of  nickel,  a  va- 
riety of  Cterman  silver,  g.  An  alloy 
of  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  cobalt, 
and  manganese.     (Webster) 

Hlokel  oeher.  An  early  name  for  An- 
naberglte.    (Chester) 

Kiokel  silver.  An  alloy  resembling 
Grerman  silver  but  containing  more 
nickel;  used  by  Jewelers.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Hiekel  ikattemdite.  A  mineral  of  the 
skutterudite  type,  containing  nlckeL 
An  arsenide  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  of 
gray  color  and  granular  structure. 
(C:hester) 

Hlokel  fteeL  An  alloy  of  Iron  and 
about  8  per  cent  nickel,  combining 
great  strength  with  great  ductility 
and  nonflssUity;  used  for  the  best 
armor  plates.     (Standard) 

Hiekel  vltrioL  Same  as  Morenoslte. 
(Standard) 

HickiBg.  1.  A  vertical  cutting  or 
shearing  up  one  side  of  a  face  of 
coal.  Called  Cut,  and  Cutting.  8. 
The  chipping  of  the  coal  along  the 
rib  of  an  entry,  or  room,  which  is 
usually  the  first  indication  of  a 
squeeze.     ( Steel  >* 

Hieklngt  (Newc).  The  small  coal 
produced  in  making  the  nicking 
(Duryee).  See  alio  Bug  dust; 
Makings. 
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ViokiAr  truBlL  A  tub  in  which  motai- 
liferous  slimes  are  washed.  (Bay- 
mond) 

Viool  prism.  An  instmment  for  ex- 
periments in  polarised  lii^t,  con- 
sisting of  a  rhomb  of  dear  calclte 
which  has  been  bisected  obliquely 
at  a  certain  angle  and  had  its  two 
parts  again  Joined  with  transparent 
cement,  so  that  the  ordinary  ray 
produced  by  doublcf  refraction  is 
totally  reflected  from  the  internal 
cemented  surface,  and  the  extrsor- 
dinary,  or  polarised,  ray  Is  alone 
transmitted.     (Webster) 

Vieopyrits.  A  Tariety  of  pyrlte  con- 
taining nickeL  An  old  synonym  for 
Pentlandite.    (Chester) 

Vidge  (Bug.).  To  dress,  as  stone, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  hammer. 
Same  as  Nig.    ( Standard ) 

Vido  (Sp.).    Nodule.     (Lucas) 

V^ollo.  L  Any  of  several  metallic 
alloys  of  sulphur,  with  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  or  the  like,  having  a  deep- 
black  color.  $.  Art,  process,  or 
method  of  decorating  metal  with  the 
black  alloy.  S.  A  piece  of  metal,  or 
any  other  object  so  decorated. 
(Webster) 

Viello  Bllver.  A  bluish  alloy  of  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  bismuth,  witli  ad- 
mixture of  sulphur.  Galled  also 
Russian  tula.    (Standard) 

Hig  (Eng.).  To  dress,  as  stone,  with 
a  sharp-pointed  hammer.  Same  as 
Nidge.     (Standard) 

VIgger  aihlar  (Ck)m.).  A  mode  of 
dressing  Qtone,  in  which  the  face  is 
left  rough.    (Orofutt) 

Viggerhead.  1.  A  bowlder  or  rounded 
field  stone.  $.  A  black  nodule  found 
in  granite.  8.  Slaty  rock  occurring 
with  sandstone  (Gillette,  p.  6).  See 
aUo  Hardhead,  2  and  8. 
4.  A  hard,  round  piece  of  rock,  some- 
tin^  found  in  coal  seams.  (Roy) 
0.  A  slip  pulley  on  a  winch.  The 
rigger  takes  about  six  turns  of  rope 
about  the  pulley,  and  by  varying 
tension  on  rope  which  he  holds,  can 
vary  speed  of  hoist  on  lowering  ob- 
ject with  engine  running.  (Will- 
cox)     6.  See  Negrohead. 

Vight  foiiloker  (Aust).  One  who 
robs  gold-diggings  in  the  night 
(Standard),  fifes  Fossick;  Fasslcker. 

Vight  pair  (Com.).  Miners  who  work 
underground  during  the  night. 
(Pryce).   The  night  shift. 

figriae.  A  ferriferous  rutile.   (Dana) 


mgrite.  1.  A  name  given  to  a  varictj 
of  asphalt  mined  at  Soldier  sommit. 
Utah,  but  whose  composition  la  Im- 
perfectly understood.  (U.  &  (3e61. 
Surv.)  t.  An  insulating  compoaltloii 
consisting  of  the  Impure  residuum 
obtained  In  the  distillation  of  paraf- 
fin*   (Standard) 

VlhU  allaua;  XU  albam  Bee  Zinc 
oxide. 

iriL  Nothing;  a  thing  oTno  account 
(Webster).  Often  used  In  rqwrting 
gold  and  silver  assays. 

Sill.  1.  Scales  of  hot  Iron  thrown  off 
during  forging.  $.  More  rardy. 
QNirks  of  brass  during  manufacture. 
(Standard) 

VIobio  (Sp.).    Niobium.    (Dwight) 

Hlobinm.  A  later  name  for  Columbinm. 
(Webster). 

Hip.  1.  (Newc)  A  crush  of  pniars 
or  wofkings.  See  Pinch,  1.  (Ray- 
mond) 

$.  (So.  Wales).  A  thinning  of  a 
coal  bed  in  which  the  roof  and  floor 
come  nearly   together.     S.  To  cat 

.   grooves  at  the  ends  of  bars,  to  make 
them  flt  more  evenly.    (Gre«ley) 
4.  See  Angle  of  nip. 

Hip  oat  Ttke  disappearance  of  a  coal 
seam  by  the  thickening  of  the  adjoin- 
ing strata*  which  takes  its  place, 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Hipped.  Pinched:  applied  to  vefaia 
when  they  become  narrower  or  thin- 
ner than  usual.     (Power) 

Hipper.  1.  An  errand  boy,  particolaily 
one  who  carries  steel,  bits,  etc,  to  te 
sharpened.  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
%  (Bug)  A  tool  used  by  the  lander 
for  seising  the  kibble,  and  upsetting 
it  into  the  wheelbarrow.  (Hunt) 
8.  In  coal  mining,  a  trapper  or  door 
boy. 

Hipping  fork.  A  tool  for  supporting  a 
column  of  bore  reds  wlifle  raising  or 
lowering  them.    (Raymond) 

Hippie  (Mid.).  See  Blssle.  A  word 
used  to  express  the  crepitant  noises 
made  by  the  settling  down  or  weight- 
ing of  the  root    (Gresl^) 

HSgasI  (Spi).  1.  Nickel;  N.  ^rtmce, 
nickel-bronsa  t.  Nickel  ore.  BT.sr- 
tenioal,  niccolite.    (Halse) 

Hisien  itamp.  A  gravity  stamp  with 
an  individual  circular  mortar  for 
each  stamp.     (Liddell) 

Hiter;  Saltpeter.  Potassium  nltrateip 
KNOb.    (U.  a  GeoL  8unr3 
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Slter  Mk«.  <3nide  104111111  salpliateb  a 
tQr^odQct  Id  the  manafActiire  of 
nitric  add  from  iodluni  nitrate. 
(Ontory) 

VitML  A  ccdorlen  gas  resembling 
argon;  radium  emanation.  Symbol 
Nt;  atomic  weight,  222.4.  (Web- 
ster) 

mm  (811.).  A  niter  bed  or  d^>oslt 
<Halse) 

Vitrate.  1.  A  salt  of  nitric  add,  as 
tllTer  nitrate;  barium  nitrate. 
(Standard) 

%  To  treat  or  prepare  with  nitric 
add;  to  ooDTert  a  base  into  a  salt 
by  combination  wltb  nitric  add. 
(Oentury) 

SItratiae.  Same  as  soda-niter. 
(Standard) 

Hltisrla  (Sp.).  Miter  or  saltpeter 
works.    (Halse) 

Vltrle  aeld.  A  colorless  highly  corro- 
slve  liquid,  HNOb»  found  in  nature 
in  small  quantities,  but  usually 
made  by  decomposing  sodium  or  po- 
tassium nitrate  with  sulphuric  add. 
It  is  eztensively  used  in  the  arts  for 
dlssolviitg  metals.  Galled  also  Aqna 
fortiM.    (Standard) 

Vltrite.  A  salt  of  nitrous  add. 
(Standard) 

Vitrei  A  eoirupted  abbreviation  for 
nltroAroeriii  or  dynamite.  (Ihl- 
■eng) 

Vltrobariie.  Native  barium  nitrate, 
Ba(NOk)i.    (Standard) 

Vltroealeite.  Hydrous  caldum  nl-* 
trate,  Ga(NOi)t+fiHO.     (Dana) 

Vltroeellalose.  A  term  used  to  Include 
the  various  nitrates  of  cellulose^ 
sudi  as  guncotton,  nltroUpilne, 
nltroootton.  nltrojute,  etc.  The  most 
oommcm  of  these  Is  nltrocotton.  (Du 
Pont) 

Vltroeelten.  A  chemical  combination 
of  ordinary  cotton  fiber  with  nitric 
add.  It  is  explosiye,  highly  inflam- 
mable and  in  certain  degrees  of  ni- 
tration, soluble  in  nitroi^oerin. 
(Du  Pont) 

Vitrefelatla.  Same  as  Ctolatln  dyna- 
mite.   (Standard) 

Hltroffea.  A  colorless,  gaseous  ele- 
m«it«  tasteless  and  odorless,  consti- 
tuting about  four  fifths  of  the  at- 
mosfAere  by  volume.  Symbol,  N; 
atomic  weight,  14.01;  specific  grav- 
ity, 04^.    (Webster) 


Hltrof lyeeila.  Tlie  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  add  and  sulphuric 
add  on  glycerin.  It  is  not  properly 
a  nltro  compound  as  the  name  im« 
plies  but  is  a  nitric  ester  of  glycerin. 
(Brunewig,  p.  2S8). 
It  is  an  oily  substancs  about  tme 
and  one-half  times  as  heavy  as  wa- 
ter (Sp.  gr«  1.6),  Is  almost  tnsol- 
ble  in  water,  and  is  used  as  a  prin- 
dpal  or  active  Ingredient  in  dyna- 
mite, gelatin  dynamite,  etsi  It  is 
not  used  commercially  in  the  form 
of  a  liquid,  ejcoept  for  'shooting' 
oil  wdls.    (Du  Pont) 

Vitrehydreehlerlo  aeld.  A  yellow,  fum- 
ing, corrosive  liquid,  made  by  mix- 
ing one  part  of  pure  nitric  add  with 
from  three  to  four  parts  of  pure 
hydrochloric  add.  It  dlsw>lves  gold 
and  platinum,  and  hence  Is  called 
Aqua  regla,  slio  Nltromurlatlc  add. 
(Standard) 

VttrosMtgaeilte.  A  hydrous  magne- 
sium nitrate,  lig(NOk)t+nHaO. 
(Dana) 

Vltromuilatte  add.  Bee  Nltrohydro- 
chlorlc  add.  • 

Vltro-tabttltatloa.  The  act  or  process 
of  Introdudng  by  substitution  the 
radical  nltryl  (N0»)  In  place  of  one 
or  more  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms, 
as  In  an  organic  compound  (Stand- 
ard). NUro-eubetitution  compounds 
are  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cer^ 
tain  kinds  of  explosivea 

Vltrofulphuria  add.  An  exceedingly 
corrodve  mixture  of  one  part  of 
nitric  add  mixed  with  two  parts  by 
wdght  of  sulphuric  add.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  nitroglycerin. 
(Standard) 

Hltroiyl  talphurlo  add.  A  colorless 
white  crystalline  add,  H(NO)SO«, 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  sulphuric 
add  with  oxides  of  nitrogen  (not 
NsO), -by  the  reaction  of  sulphur 
dioxide  with  nitric  oxide,  or  nitro- 
gen peroxide,  etc.     (Webster) 

Vlttiag  (Bug.).  The  refuse  from 
workable  ore.    (Standard)   . 

VIvatloa,  In  geology,  the  spedflc  ef- 
fiBCts  produced  by  niv4  In  land  sculp- 
ture: distinguished  from  those  of 
l^der  Ice,  called  gladatlon.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Vivel  (Sp.).  1.  A  level,  as  a  leveling 
instrument  $.  Level.  S«  A  level  or 
gallery  in  a  mine  (Halse).  N,  de 
agua^  YfeXies  level    (Min.  Jour.) 

SrivelaolOa  (Sp.).  Leveling;  grading. 
(Halse) 
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VlTenite.  A  variety  of  uraninlte  high 
in  uranism  and  carrying  10  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  yttrium  earths  and 
6.7  to  7.6  per  cent  thoria.  It  is 
whoHy  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add.  See  also  tJrantnite.  (U.  S. 
GeoL  Surv.)  , 

Voble.  A  term  used  in  mineralogy  tu 
express  superiority  or  purity,  e.  g,, 
noble  opal,  noble  tourmaline,  noble 
serpentine,  etc.    (Power) 

Voble  metali.  The  metals  which  have 
so  little  affinity  for  oxygen  (i*  6.,  are 
so  highly  electronegative)  that  their 
oxides  are  reduced  by  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  heat  without  a  reagent ; 
in  other  words,  the  metals  least  lia- 
ble to  oxidation  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. The  list  includes  gold,  sil- 
ver, mercury,  and  the  platinum 
group  (including  palladium,  iridium, 
rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium). 
The  term  is  of  alchemlstic  origin. 
(Raymond) 

Vooking  (Com.).  See  Knocking,  2; 
also  Gob,  1. 

Voddle;  Nodule.  A  -small  rounded 
mass.    (Raymond) 

Nodular.  Having  the  shape  of  or  com- 
posed of  nodules.  (La  Forge.) 
Said  of  certain  ore. 

Nodule.  A  small  roundish  lump  of 
some  mineral  or  earth,  as  a  n<xlule 
of  ironstone.     (Webster) 

Nodulise.  To  convert  into  nodules,  as 
finely  divided  ores.     (Webster) 

N6dulo.      1.  (Sp.)      Nodule.      2.  (Go- 
lom.)    A  place  in  a  lode  where  the 
ore  is  abundant     (Halse) 

Nog.  1.  (Eng.)  Logs  of  wood  piled 
one  on  another  to  support  the  roof, 
largely  used  in  longwall  mining 
(Chance).  See  Chock,  Crib  and 
Cog. 

2.  A  square  block  of  wood  used  in 
the  support  of  a  mine  roof.  (Stand- 
ard) 

S.  (Derb.)  A  piece  of  iron  driven 
into  wood  to  prevent  forks  (props) 
getting  loose.     (Mander) 

Noger.     A  jumper  drill.     (Raymond) 

Noggiag.  L  Rough  brick  masonry 
used  to  fill  in  the  open  spaces  of  a 
wooden  frame.  (Webster) 
2.  Pieces  of  wood  inserted  in  a 
masonry  wall,  to  stiiTen  it,  or  upon 
which  to  nail  finishing  stuff. 
(Standard) 

Nogging  piece.  A  horizontal  timber 
set  in  between  courses  in  a  wall  of 
masonry.     (Standard) 


Nolaioite  (Chile).  A  variety  of  gale- 
nite  containing  arsenic.     (Chester) 

Noliehueky  shale.  A  Cambrian  forma- 
tion of  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
From  the  Noliehueky  river  in  ^Ten- 
nessee.    (Webster) 

Nominal  honepower.  A  term  used  by 
some  engine  makers  to  express  cear- 
tain  measurements  of  cylinder. 
(Webster) 

Nominal  rate.  In  finance,  the  rate 
that  would  be  realised  if  the  inter- 
est received  at  the  end  of  each  con- 
version interval  were  not  profitably 
invested  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
while  the  effective  rate  is  the  total 
return  on  the  unit  principal  for  one 
year.     (E.  B.  Skinner,  p.  59) 

Nominal  selling  price  (Aust).  See 
Declared  selling  prica 

NoaeoUng  coaL  A  bituminous  ooal 
that  bums  freely  without  eofteo- 
ing  or  any  appearance  of  indolent 
fusion.  The  percentage  of  volatile 
matter  may  be  the  same  as  f6r  cok- 
ing coal,  but  the  residue  is  not  a 
true  coke.    (Bacon) 

Noaooaformable.    See  Unconformity. 

Nonesite.  Phorphyrites  with  ortho- 
rhombic  pyroxene.  The  name  was 
given  by  Lepsius.     (Kemp) 

NonmetaL  An  elemoit  that  is  not  a 
metaL  Any  of  several  dements,  as 
boron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  nitro- 
gen, argon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  etc. 
(Webster) 

Nonmetallie.  Not  metallic.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
nonmetal.     (W^»ter) 

Nonieat  (Mid.).    See  D-Link. 

Nonwetted.  A  term  used  in  the  flota- 
tion process,  and  applied  to  certain 
metallic  minerals  that  refuse  to 
be  wetted  with  water  but  are  easily 
wetted  with  oil. 

Nook.  1.  The  comer  of  a  working 
place  at  the  Junction  of  the  face 
with  one  side.  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
2.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  comer  of  a  pil- 
lar of  coal  (Gresley).  Also  spelled 
Neuk. 

Nooper  (Leic.).  A  tool  used  by  colliers 
for  preparing  coaL  Bee  aUo  Dreaser, 
1.  (Gresley) 

Noper  (Derb.).    See  Loading  pidc. 

Noque.  1.  (Pem)  See  Cocha.  2. 
(CJhile)  A  large  stone  receptacle  for 
the  calcination  of  ore  in  the  open  air. 
A  stone  trough  in  which  amalgam  is 
washed.     (Halse) 
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Vordluiuwa  add.  Fuming  solphnric 
add,  HiSO«SOk 

Vordmarkite.  BrOgger*8  name  for  a 
flodlc  variety  of  syenite  consisting 
of  .orthodase,  some  oligoclase,  more 
or  less  microperthite,  quartz  and 
somewhat  subordinate  biotite,  py- 
roxene, hornblende  and  segerite. 
Nordmarkites  are  high  in  silica  and 
the  alkalies.     (Kemp) 

Voria  (Sp.).  An  endless  chain  with 
buckets  attached,  revolving  around  a 
wheel  about  20  feet  in  diameter  for 
raising  water  out  of  a  shallow  mine. 
(Halse) 

Vorite.  A  variety  of  gabbro  consist- 
ing of  plagioclase  and  orthorhomic 
pyroxene,  usually  hypersthene.  The 
name  has  had  a  variable  history  and 
was  originally  proposed  in  1882  by 
SSsmark  for  aggregates  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende  which  were  lacking 
or  notably  poor  in  diallage  and  hy- 
persthaie.  But  as  many  localities 
were  dted  which  in  later  years  on 
microscopic  examination  were  found 
rich  in  these  minerals,  Rosenbusch 
finally  gave  the  name  its  above  defi- 
nition and  this  is  its  generally  ac- 
cepted signification.     (Kemp) 

Vonn.  A  theoretical,  and  ia  part  ar- 
bitrary, mineral  composition  of  a 
rock,  calculated,  in  accordance  with 
certain  rules,  from  the  chemical 
analysis,  for  the  purpose  of'  assign- 
ing the  rock  its  place  in  the  norm 
system  of  rock  classification.  The 
norm  rarely  coincides  with  the  real 
mineral  composition,  or  mode,  of  a 
Fodc  (Ransome).    Compare  Mode. 

ITormal  benzine.  Benzine  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  O.e95-0.7(K5  at  15*  C. 
and  boiling  from  65*-95"  G.  (Bacon) 

jrormal  fault.  An  inclined  fault  of 
which  the  down-thrown  side  Is  the 
hanging-wall  side.  (La  Forge). 
Also  called  Tension  fkult  or  Gravity 
fault  (Steel).    See  aUo  Fault 

Vomal  fold.  An  anticline,  or  syndine, 
with  equal  dips  on  each  side;  in 
contradistinction  to  an  overthrow 
fold.     (Power) 

Vormalized  tteet  Steel  that  has  been 
given  a  normalising  heat  treatment 
intended  to  bring  all  of  a  lot  of 
samples  under  consideration  into 
the  same  condition.     (Hibbard) 

XTormal  pressiire.  Standard  pressure, 
usually  taken  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
a  column  of  mercury  700  mm.  in 
height  (Webster).  Approximately 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Hormal  price.  As  applied  to  metal 
prices,  is  the  average  over  a  long 
term — sometimes  a  period  greater 
than  the  life  of  a  mine.  See  aUo 
Basic  prica    (H.  O.  Hoover,  p.  86) 

Hormal-pyrozenio.  Bilnsen*s  name  for 
his  assumed,  typical,  basic,  igneous 
magma  with  48  per  cent  SiOt  as  con- 
trasted with  the  corresponding  nor- 
mal-trachytic  one  with  76  per  cent 
SiGS^  He  sought  to  explain  all  inter- 
memate  rocks  by  the  intermingling 
of  these  two.  Although  apparently 
applicable  at  times  and  serviceable 
in  their  day,  the  conceptions  have 
long  since  exploded.     (Kemp) 

Normal  lalt.  A  salt  in  whidi  all  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  has  been  re- 
placed by  metals.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

normal  ihift  The  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  shift  at  right  angles  to 
the  fault  strike.    (Lindgren,  p.  122) 

normal  lolatioa.  A  solution  contain- 
ing one  gram-equivalent  of  tb% 
solute  in  one  liter  of  solution. 

normal  temperature.  In  laboratory  in- 
vestigations, 25*  a  or  77**  F.  (Ba- 
con) 

Homaa  tile.  BridE  having  the  dimen- 
sions 12  by  2}  to  2|  by  4  inches. 
(Ries) 

normative.  In  petrology,  characteris- 
tic of,  pertaining  to,  agreeing  with, 
or  occurring  in  the  norm:  used  in 
the  quantitative  or  norm  system  of 
classiflcatlon  of  igneous  ro<te,  a 
normatlye  mode  being  one  which  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  norm. 
(La  Forge) 

Norm  lyitem.  A  system  of  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature  for  igneous 
rocks  based  on  the  norm  {iehich 
$ee)  of  each  rock.  Only  undecom- 
posed  rocks  of  which  accurate 
chemical  analyses  are  available  are 
dassifiable,  in  this  system,  wliidi 
consequently  is  more  used  In  de- 
tailed petrologlc  studies  than  in  or- 
dinary geologic  or  mining  work. 
The  system  was  devised  by  Messrs. 
Gross,  Iddings,  Pirsson,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  by  them  originally  des- 
ignated "the  Quantitative  System," 
and  later  the  "  G.  I.  P.  W.  System." 
It  has  also  been  referred  to  as  the 
"American  System."     (Ransome) 

Norte  (Sp.).  North.     (Dwight) 

North  end  (York.).  The  rise  side  of 
the  coal  in  North  Yorkshire.    (Qrea- 

i«y) 
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STorthlBg.  In  snrve^ng,  difference  of 
latitude,  measured  toward  the  nortli, 
between  any  position  and  the  last 
one  determined.     (Standard) 

Vorth  BtalTordihire  mefhod.  See  Bord- 
and-plllar  method. 

Vote.  1.  An  acciunalation  of  chilled 
material  around  the  inner  end  of  a 
tuytee  in  a  smelting  shaft  furnace, 
protecting  and  prolonging  the  tu- 
yere.   (Raymond) 

i.  (Scot)  A  point;  a  projecting 
angle  of  coal  or  other  mineral. 
(Barrowman) 

S.  To  dip  or  extend  In  noselike  form ; 
said  of  strata  or  veins.     (Webster) 

Voseaa.  See  Nosellte.  The  name  of 
the  mineral  Is  oiPten  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  rocks  containing  it 
(Kemp) 

Vose  helre  Bng.).  Bee  Frontal  ham- 
mer. 

Vote  hole.  In  glass  making,  a  small 
opening  in  a  furnace,  before  which 
the  gl<Jbe  of  crown  glass  is  held  and 
kept  soft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flattening  process.     (Webster) 

SToie-la  (Eng.).  A  stratum*  is  said  to 
"  nose  in  "  when  it  dips  beneath  the 
ground  into  a  hillside  in  a.  V  or 
nose  form.     (Oresley) 

Voielite.  A  mineral  of  the  sodalite 
group,  near  hatlynite,  but  containing 
little  or  no  lime.     (Dana) 

VoitHml  1.  (Eng.)  A  nose-shaped 
stratum  cropping  out  (Gresley) 
t.  To  diminish  by  losing  stratum 
after  stratum  and  getting  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  measure;  said  of 
a  coal  seam.    (Standard) 

Vote  pipe.  The  inside  nossle  of  a 
tuyere.     (Standard) 

STotehlag.  A  method  of  excavating  in 
a  series  of  steps.     (Standard) 

Votoh  itiok  (Forest  of  Dean).  A 
short  stick  notched  or  nicked,  used 
by  miners  as  records  of  the  num- 
ber of  cars  of  coal,  etc.,  thty  send 
out  of  the  mine  during  the  day. 
(Gresley) 

Vottee  board  (Scot).  A  board  on 
which  printed  or  written  notices  are 
posted  (Barrowman).  A  bulletin 
board. 

VottlBgham  longwall,  or  Barry,  lyi- 
ten.     See  Longwall  method. 

VmuBslte.  Same  as  Qamierite.  (Dana) 


STouveUiB  XoAtane  fnraase.  A  modlfl- 
cation  of  the  IJdge  furnace^  In  so  tu 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  fireplace 
is  concerned.  It  Is  a  double  fornace 
served  by  one  flroplaoa  (Ingalli^ 
p.  431) 

Voraeulite.  An  excessively  fine- 
grained, quartsoee  rock  supposed  to 
be  a  consolidated,  'siliceous  slime 
and  of  sedimentary  origin.  It  is  espe- 
cially developed  in  Arkansas,  and 
much  used  as  a  whetstone.    (Kemp) 

VoweL  I.  The  inner  part  of  a  large 
mold,  correqixmding  to  the  core  in 
small  work.  2.  The  bottom  or  drag 
of  a  molding  flask,  as  distlngnlfihed 
from  the  cope.    (Standard) 

Voxiont.  Gausing  or  tending  to  cause 
injury,  especially  to  health  or  mor- 
als; hurtful;  pernicious;  as,  notHoui 
gases,  etc    (Standard) 

Voaslf .  1.  A  short  tube,  usually  taper^ 
ing,  forming  the  vent  of  a  hose  or 
pipe.    (Webster) 

8.  The  front  nose-piece  of  a  bellows 
or  a  blast  pipe  for  a  furnace.  (G 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

S.  A  short  piece  of  pipe  with  a  flange 
on  one  aid  and  a  saddle  flange  o& 
the  other  end.  May  be  made  of 
cUst-iron,  cast-steel  or  wroni^t- 
steel.  4.  A  side  outlet  attached  to 
a  pipe  by  such  means  as  riveting, 
brasipg,  or  welding.  (Nat  Tube. 
Go.) 

Vubber  (Mid.)  A  block  of  wood  about 
twelve  inches  square,  for  throwing 
mine  cars  off  the  road  in  case  the 
couplings  or  ropes  break.    (Greeley) 

Vuclent.  A  kernel;  a  central  mass  or 
point  about  which  other  matter  is 
gatheredi  or  to  which  an  accretloii 
is  made     (Webster) 

Vudo  (Mex.)  Knot  or  button  on  trac- 
tion-rope of  tramway;  coupUng 
(Dwight) 

Nug.  1.  (Scot)  The  dull  sound 
caused  by  breaking  strata.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

$.  (Eng.).  A  knot;  protuberance; 
lump;  block.     (Webster) 

Vagget  A  water-worn  piece  of  native 
gold.  The  term  is  restricted  to 
pieces  of  some  siae,  not  mere  'colors^, 
or  minute  particles.  Fragments  and 
lumpp  of  vein-gold  are  hot  called 
'nuggets,'  for  the  idea  of  alluvial  ori- 
gin Is  implicit  (Min.  and  Sd. 
Press,  Apr.  17,  191S.)  A  lump  of 
native  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper, 
etc.    (Boy.  Gom.) 
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Vnn^t^*  Searching  for  nuggeU  of 
Isold.    (Webster) 

VnnetT.  Uke  or  reeembllbg  a  nug- 
get; occnrring  in  nuggets;  also 
abounding  in  nnggeta    (Webster) 

Vullali  (Hind.).  A  small  stream  or 
brook.  Generally  a  heavy  torrent 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  a  dry. 
sandy  channel  at  other  times  (Old- 
ham). Often  containing  auriferous 
sandis. 

Vumidiaii  marble.  A  general  name 
given  to  some  celebrated  marbles  of 
cream,  yellow,  pink,  and  red  colors, 
found  In  northern  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities  the  name 
Numidian  is  incorrect,  the  true 
source  of  the  stone  being  not  Nu- 
midla,  but  the  provinces  of  Africa 
and  Mauritania.  The  quarries  were 
worked  by  the  ancient  Bomana. 
(Merrill) 

Viiaimnlite  Umettone.  An  Eocene  for- 
mation made  up  chiefly  of  nummu- 
lite  shells.    (Webster) 

Vuaatak  (Eskimo).  An  insular  hiU 
or  mountain  surrounded  by  an  ice 
sheet    (Lahee,  p.  822) 

Vutoo  (Peru).  A  mixture  of  iron  and 
manganese  oxides,  with  foliated  talc 
and  quarts,  containing  gold.   (Halse) 

XTut  eoaL  An  abbreviation  for  chest- 
nut coaL    Also  called  Nuts. 

Vuts.    Small  ooaL    (Baymond) 

Ifvioo  (Peru).  1.  Small  coal.  t.  Ore 
broken  to  the  size  of  a  walnut 
(Halse) 

Jlyttagmui.  A  rapid  involuntary  oscil- 
lation of  the  eyeballa  It  may  be 
congenital,  associated  with  ocular 
troubles  or  of  nervous  origin  (Web- 
ster). A  disease  aihong  miners  due 
to  working  in  poor  light  See  Min- 
er's nystagmus. 

0. 

Oakum.  1.  Hards  or  tow  of  flax  or 
hemp,  used  fOr  calking  seams, 
stopping  leaks,  etc.  t.  The  material 
Obtained  by  untwisting  and  picking 
into  loose  fiber  old  hemp  ropes. 
(Webster) 

Oaauru  ttone  (Aust).  A  white,  gran- 
ular limestone  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Oamaru,  New  ZeUland, 
valued  as  a  building  stone.  (Stand- 
ard) 

eWrbeigaait  (Pr.).  A  board  or  oonn- 
eU  consisting  of  six  or  seven  mem- 
bers^ wUch  saactteiMi  coQIsKy  ndes* 


prescribee  as  to  the  duties  of  m- 
spectors*  as  related  to  flery  minea^ 
safety  lamps,  eta    (Oresley) 

Obersteiger  (Pr.).  An  underground 
overman,  who  acts  under  tiie  guid* 
ance  of  the  manager.    (Orssley) 

Oblieao  (Sp.).    ObUque.    (Halse) 

Oblique  bloek.  A  quarry  term  applied 
to  a  block  of  stone  bounded  by  three 
pairs  of  parallel  faces,  four  of  the 
twelve  interfadal  angle;  being  right 
angles,  four  obtuse,  and  four  apnte. 
(Bowles) 

ObUque  fault    £fee  Fault 

ObUque  lamiaattoa.  Same  as  Trans- 
verse lamination. 

ObUque  lUp  fault    Bee  Fault 

Obra  (Sp.).  1.  Work.  8.  Mine  work- 
ings.  Z.  The  narrow  prismatic  part 
of  a  blast-fumaoe  immediate 
above  the  crucible  (Halse). '  4. 
Obrae  de  dUfrute,  workings  from 
which  ore  is  being  extracted,  f. 
05nit  fiMferias,  Uterally,  dead  work; 
work  done  in  the  country  ro(dL 
(Dwi^t) 

Obradora  buena  (Max.).  Bock  that 
breaks  welL 

Obradora  auUa  (Mex.).  Bock  that 
breaks  badly. 

03zlea  fumaee.  A  roasting  furnace 
ei  the  Herreshof  type  with  c«itrai 
vertical  shaft  carrying  stirring  arms. 
(Ingalls,  p.  IM) 

Obriso  (Spi).  High-grade  gold. 
(Lucas) 

Obtequemt  Flowing  la  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  dip  of  the 
strata  or  the  tilt  of  the  surface : 
said  of  some  streams  and  contrasted 
with  Consequent  (La  Forge) 
Called  also  Beversed  stream. 

Obtldiaa.  L  Extrusive  igneous  ro6k8 
whidi  have  cooled  either  witliout 
crystallisation  or  with  only  partial 
crysiallisation.  (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 
9.  A  general  name  fOr  volcanic  glass. 
When  used  alone  it  impUes  a  |byo- 
lite-glass,  but  it  is  now  much  em- 
ployed with  a  prefix  as  andesite- 
obeidian,  basalt-obsidian.     (Kemp) 

Obiidlaaa  (Sp.).  Obsidian';  volcanic 
fl^ss.    (Halse) 

Obtuie  biteotrix.  That  axis  which  bi- 
sects the  obtuse  angle  of  the.  optic 
axes  of  biaxial  minerals.     (Dana) 

Ooeidsatal    amethyst     Bee    Oriental 
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Oeeidental  diamond  (Eng.).  A  lapi- 
dary's ierm  for  limpid  and  colorless 
Tarieties  of  rock  crystal  when  cut 
and  polished.  Used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Oriental  or  true  diamond. 
(Page) 

Ooolude.  To  take  In  and  retain  in 
pores  or  other  openings;  to  absorb; 
said  especially  with  respect  to  the 
absorbing  of  gases  by  certain  sub- 
stances which  do  not  thereby  lose 
their  characteristic  properties;  as 
charcoal,  iron,  platinum  and  palla- 
dium occlude  large  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen, palladium  nearly  A  thousand 
times  its  own  volume  (Webster). 
A  term  used  in  flotation  processes. 

OoolaiioB.  The  mechanical  retention 
of  gases  in  the  pores  of  solids  (Ray- 
mond).   See  Ocdude. 

Ooenpattoa.  The  word  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  of  acquiring  rights 
to  mining  claima  (Collins  v.  Bubb, 
73  Fed.  lEiept,  p.  789) 

Oeearrenee.  In  geology,  the  existence 
or  presence  of  anything  or  phenome- 
non in  any  special  position,  or  in 
any  specifled  relations  to  other  ob- 
jects or  phenomena,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  gold  in  a  vein.    (Standard) 

Oeean  coal  (Oumb.).  Coal  seams  ly- 
ing beneath  the  sea.    (Gresley) 

Ooellar.  Ot  or  pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, a  type  of  rock  structure 
characterized  by  radiated,  eyelike 
aggregates.     (Webster) 

Ooher.  A  pulverulent  iron  oxide 
usually  impure,  used  as  a  pigment: 
brown  and  yellow  ochers  consist  of 
limonite,  or  goethite,  and  red  ocher 
of  hematite.  Similar  pulverulent  ox- 
ides of  several  other  metals,  also 
used  as  pigments,  are  sometimes 
called  ochers,  generally  with  the 
name  of  the  metal  prefixed,  as  anti- 
mony ocher,  cadmium  ocher.  (La 
Forge).    Also  spelled  Odire^ 

Oere  (Sp.).    Ocher.    (Dwlght) 

Oetad.  An  atom  or  radical  that  has 
a  valence  of  eight    (Webster) 

Ootahedral  eleavage.  In  the  Isometric 
system,  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
f&ces  of  the  octahedron.    (La  Forge) 

Ootahedral  iron  ore.  Magnetite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Oetahedrite.  A  tetragonal  form  of  ti- 
tanium dioxide,  TiOw  in  brown,  dark 
blue,  or  black  crystals.    (Dana) 


Ootahedron.  In  the  isometric  siyvteiii, 
a  closed  form  of  eight  fkoes  each 
having  equal  intercepts  on  all  three 
(La  Forge) 


Ootavaleat.  In  chemistry,  having  a 
valence  or  combining  power  of  eight 
(Standard) 

Ootibbenite.  In  mineralogy,  a  metallic 
alloy  of  iron  and  nickel,  anumiaily 
rich  in  the  latter  element  (Stand- 
ard) 

Odd-knobbing  (So.  Staff.).  Breaking 
off  the  coal  from  the  sides  in  the 
thick-coal  workings.    (Gresley) 

Odd  man  (Eng.).  One  who  works  by 
the  day  at  sundry  lobs  in  the  mine. 
(Gresley) 

Oddiide.  A  permanent  impression  ar 
mold  of  part  of  a  pattern,  used  by 
molders  in  like  manner  to  a  false 
part  See  aUo  False  part  Stand- 
ard) 

Odd  work.  Work  other  than  that  done 
by  contract,  such  as  repairing  roads, 
constructing  stoppings,  dams,  etc 
(Gresley) 

Odlaite.  A  lamprophyric  variety  U 
basalt  occurring  in  dikes  in  Mt 
Melibocus.  It  has  a  groundmass  of 
plagloclase  and  hornblende  rods, 
with  phenocrysts  of  plagloclase  and 
augite.     (Kemp) 

O'erlayer  (Derb.).  A  piece  of  wood  on 
which  the  sieve  is  placed  after  wash- 
ing the  ore  in  a  vat.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Oeite  (Sp.).   West.    (Dwight) 

OiT  (No.  of  Eng.)  Worked  out;  got- 
ten; wrought  (GresI^).  As  the 
mine  is  off. 

Off-bear.  To  carry  (bricks)  from  the 
molding  table  and  deposit  on  the 
drying  floor.     (Standard) 

Off-bearer.  A  workman  employed  to 
carry  bricks  from  the  molding  table 
and  lay  them  on  the  ground  to  dry. 
(Century) 

Off  gatei  (No.  of  Eng.).  Goaf  road- 
ways in  longwall  workings  about 
120  yards  apart     (Greal^) 

Off-patter  ( Eng. )  A  loader  of  coal  into 
a  vessel  at  a  staith  or  spout;  a  col- 
liery agent  at  a  quay.     (Webster) 

Offset.  1.  In  surveying,  a  short  dis- 
tance usually  measured  at  right 
angles  from  a  line  as  to  a  boundary, 
or  to  continue  a  line  parallel  to  itself 
«it  some  little  distance  away  to 
avoid  an  obstruction  or  the  like 
8.  A  short  drift  or  crosscut  driven 
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tt9m  a  main  gangway  or  level.  S. 
nie  horizontal  dlatanoe  between 
tlie  outcrops  of  a  dislocated  bed. 
(Undgren,  p.  120) 

4.  A  q;>ar  or  minor  branch  from  a 
principal  range  of  hills  or  mountaina 

(Oentory) 

OlTset  staff.  In  sorreylng,  a  rod,  nsnally 
ten  links  long,  used  in  mea  soring 
abort  ofltoeta.    (Webster) 

Offtake.  1.  (Bng.)  The  raised  portion 
of  an  upcast  shaft  aboTe  the  surface, 
for  carrying  off  smoke,  steam,  etc 
St  Tiie  length  of  boring  rods  un- 
screwed and  taken  off  at  the  top  of 
the  bore  hole,  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  head-gear  and  depth  of 
the  weU.     (Gred^) 

5.  (Scot)  A  deduction  firom  work- 
men's wages  for  house  rent,  coal, 
etc.     (Barrowman) 

4.  A  channel  for  taking  away  air  or 
water;  also  the  point  of  beginning 
Of  such  a  channel.    (Webster) 

MRake  drift;  Offtake  IrreL  (Scot) 
A  water  leyel  driven  from  the  sur- 
fsce  to  a  point  in  a  pumping  shaft 
where  the  water  is  d^v^ed.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Offtake  Joint  (Eng.).  The  Joint  by 
which  the  bucket  is  fastened  to  the 
rods.    (Bainbridge) 

Offtake  rods  (Eng.).  Auxiliary 
wooden  rods  lat  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  winding  shaft,  by  means  of 
which  the  cages  are  guided  and 
steadied  during  decking  (Greeley). 
Bee  alto  Offtake,  2. 

Ofleial  de  albaftll  (Sp.)»  A  Journey- 
man bricklayer.     (Min;  Jour.) 

Oftelal  de  earplatero  (Sp.).  A  Journey- 
man carpenter.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Oieiaa.  1.  (Sp.)  An  office.  A  work 
diop.  9.  (Hex.)  A  furnace  con- 
taining 12  or  more  day  retorts,  six 
on  each  side,  for  reducing  quick- 
silver  ores.  S.  (Cniile)  Nitrate 
works.  4.  O.  de  oonoentracidn,  con- 
centration works;  O.  de  fundicidn, 
smelting  -works;  O.  de  fM^ettrat, 
sampling  works.    (Halse) 

Ogie  (Scot).  The  space  before  the 
fire  in  a  kiln.  Galled  also  KiUogie. 
(Standard) 

OVara  f amaoe.  A  horisontal,  double- 
hearth  furnace  for  calcining  sul- 
phide ores.  (Hofman,  p.  186;  Pe- 
tan.p.200) 

The  practical  unit  of  electrical 
reafrtsnce,  being  the  resistance  of  a 
cipeiiit  in  which  a  potential  differ- 
ence of  one  Tolt  produces  a  cu^Tent 
of  one  ampere.     (^Vebster) 


Oha'i  law.  The  law  that  the  strength 
or  intensity  of  an  unvarying  elec- 
trical current  is  directly  .propor- 
tional to  the  electromotiye  forces  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  The  law  does 
not  hold  for  altttnating  currents  un- 
less modified  so  as  to  include  the 
effects  of  counter  electromotiye 
force.    (Webster) 

Oido  (Sp.).  1.  Ear.  $.  The  orifice 
left  in  the  tamping  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  fuse.     (Halse) 

OIkoeryit  The  matrix  or  larger  crys- 
tal of  a  poikilitic  fkbrlc.  (Iddings, 
Igneous  Rocks,  p.  202) 

OIL  Any  of  a  large  class  of  unc- 
tuous combustible  substances,  which 
are  liquid,  or  at  least  easily  liquefl- 
able  on  warming,  and  soluble  in 
ether,  but  not  in  water.  (Webster) 
This  term  includes:  (a)  fbtty  oils 
and  adds;  (b)  essential  oils,  mostly 
of  yegetal  origin,  such  as  eucalyptus 
and  turpentine,  and  (c)  m^^eral  oils, 
su<di  as  petroleum  products,  includ- 
ing lubricating  oils.  A  term  used 
in  the  flotation  process.  (Mif^.  and 
Set  Press) 

Oil  box.  A  box  for  oil,  as  for  storage 
or  lubrication.     (Webster) 

Oiler.    1.  An  oil  which  provides  a  film 
around    a    mineral    particle    (Me- 
graw).    A  term  used  in  flotation, 
a.  An  oil  well.    S.  An  oil  can.    4.  An 
engine-room  greaser.     (Webster) 

Oil  fleUL  A  district  containing  a  sub- 
terranean store  of  petroleum  of  eco- 
nomic value.     (Webster) 

Oil  flotatioa.  A  process  in  which  oil 
is  used  in  ore  concentration  by  flota- 
tion.   Bee  Flotation  process. 


Oil  ear.  1.  A  box  car  with  open  side 
for  carrying  pil  in  barrels.  $.  A 
platform  car  with  tanks  for  carry- 
ing oil  in  bulk.  (3ommonly  called 
Tank  car.     (Gentury) 

Oildag.  Deflocculated  graphite  sus- 
pended in  oil,  used  for  lubricating. 
(Bacon) 

Oil  derrick.  A  towerlike  frame  used 
in  boring  oil  wells,  to  support  and 
operate  the  various  tools.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oil  fuel.  Refined  or  crude  petroleum, 
shale  oil,  grease,  residuum  tar,  or 
similar  substances,  used  as  fuel. 
(Goitury) 

Oil  gage.  An  instrument  of  the  hy- 
drometer type  arranged  for  testing 
the  specific  gravity  of  oils;  an  ole- 
ometer.    (CSoitury) 
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Oil  gai.  Illuminatiiig  gas,  or  heating 
gas,  made  by  distilling  oil  in  closed 
retoi*ts.     (Standard) 

Oil-gai  tart-  Tars  produced  by  '  crack- 
ing' oil  vapors  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  gas.     (Bacon) 

Oil  Jack.  A  ]|ltcher-shaped  metal  ves- 
sel for  heating  oil.     (Standard) 

Oil-line  pump.  A  pump  for  forcing 
crude  petroleum  along  a  pipe  line. 
(Standard) 

Oil  of  paraffin.  A  colorless  to  yellow- 
ish, limpid  oil,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  0.880  and  not  boil- 
ing below  300"*.  It  is  composed 
principally  of  high-boiling  hydro- 
carbons of  the  G||H2»4^  series,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  petroleum  frac- 
tion boiling  above  300*",  the  product 
being  refined  and  decolorized.  It  !» 
used  in  pharmacy,  in  ointments,  and 
as  the  base  for  various  coatings 
Insoluble  in  water.    (Bacon) 

Oil  of  talc.  A  nostrum  of  calcined 
talc,  famous  in  the  17th  century  as 
a  cosmetic.     (Webster) 

Oil  of  vitriol.    Sulphuric  add. 

Oil  pits.    See  Hand-dug  wells. 

Oil  pool.  An  accumulation  of  oil  in 
sedimentary  rock  that  yields  petro- 
leum on  drilling.  The  oil  occurs  in 
the  pores  of  the  rock  and  is  not  a 
pool  or  pond  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  these  words.  (U.  S.  GteoL  Surv., 
Bull.  613,  p.  184) 

Oil  proceii.  See  Ooncentration,  also 
Flotation  process. 

Oil  pulp.  An  aluminum  soap,  consist- 
ing of  aluminum  salts  of  the  f^tty 
adds,  chiefiy  oleic,  palmitic,  and 
stearic  acids.  It  is  dissolved  in  min- 
eral oil  to  form  an  oil  thickener. 
(Bacon) 

Oil  land.  Porous  sandstone  from 
which  petroleum  is  obtained  by 
drilled  wells.    (Webster) 

Oil  laver.  Am  appliance  affixed  to  the 
mouth  of  an  oil  well  when  the  latter 
requires  deei^ening,  although  still 
flowing  in  small  quantities.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cnp  fitt^  to  the  top  of  the 
well  casing  and  having  a  lateral 
pipe  communicating  with  a  reser- 
voir for  the  oil.    (Mltsakis) 

Oil  ihale.  Shnle  containing  such  a  pro- 
portion of  hydrocarbons  as  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  mineral  oil  on 
slow  distillation  (Oresley).  See 
Shale,  Shale  oil,  Pumpherston  shnle, 
Broxburn  oil  shnle,  Kprojren  and 
Bituminous  shules.     (Bacon) 


Oil  mellert.  Men  who  profess  to  be 
able  to  indicate  where  oil-l>earliig 
strata  are  to  be  found,  and  locate 
places  for  successful  well  boring. 
by  the  sense  of  smell. 

OH  iprlng.  A  spring  of  petrolenm. 
maltha,  or  other  hydrocarbon,  with 
or  without  admixture  of  water. 

Ollttoiie.  A  fine-grained  stone  used 
for  shari)enlng  edged  tools  or  other 
similar  metal  surfaces. 

OllitoAe  powder.  Pulverized  oilstone 
used  with  oil  for  grinding  lind 
polishing  metal  surfaces.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Oil-temper.  To  harden  steel  by  chilling 
in  oil  after  heating.     (Webster) 

Oil  well.  A  dug  or  bored  well,  from 
which  petroleum  is  obtained  by 
pumping  or  by  natural  flow.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Oil-well ' packing.  A  packing  Inserted 
between  the  pipe  and  the  interior 
surface  of  the  lx>ring  in  an  oil  well 
to  keep  surface  water  or  water  from 
the  sides  of  the  hole  from  runnln;; 
into  the  well,  and  to  prevent  oil  in 
some  wells  from  being  forced  out 
around  the  pipe  by  a  pressure  of 
gas.     ((Century) 

Oily;  greasy.  These  are  substantially 
equivalent  terms.  All  oils  are 
greasy.  Greasiness  suggests  more 
viscidity  than  oillness.  A  term  used 
in  the  flotation  process.  (Min.  and 
Sd.  Press) 

Oil  tone.  A  formation  that  contains 
capillary  or  supercapillary  voids,  or 
both,  that  are  full  of  petroleum  that 
will  move  under  ordinary  hydro- 
static pressure.     (Meinzer) 

OJal  (Sp.).  A  loop  tied  to  the  rope  of 
a  hand  winch,  when  used  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering  men.    (Unlse) 

OJo  (Sp.).  1.  Eye.  2.  A  bunch  of  ore 
in  a  lode;  a  small  irregular  deposit 
S.  Mesh.  4.  Peephole  of  a  blast 
furnace.  5.  O.  de  agua,  a  spring  that 
spouts  water  (Halse).  O.  de  poh 
tUlo,  a  spot  of  rich  ore.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

OJoia  (Mex.).  Honeycombed  struc- 
ture.    (Dwight) 

Okonlte.  1.  A  compact  fibrous  caldum 
silicate,  HiCaSlsa-f-HsO.  ( l>sinii ) 
8.  A  vulcanized  mixture  of  ozocerite 
and  resin  with  caoutachouc  and  sul- 
phur, used  as  an  insulating  mate- 
rial for  electric  conductors.  (Oen- 
tury) 
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Old.  Havliiff  raaciied  the  stage  of  de- 
creasing vigor  and  efficiency  of  ac- 
ttoQ  or  of  increasing  simplicity  of 
form  and  redaction  of  relief :  said  of 
streams,  and  of  land  forma.  (La 
Forge) 

Old  age.  That  stage  in  the  develop- 
DEient  of  streams,  and  land  forms 
when  the  processes  of  erosion  are 
decreasing  in  vigor  and  efficiency  or 
the  forms  are  toiding  toward  sim- 
plicity and  subdued  relief.  Compare 
Touth  and  Maturity.    (La  Forge) 

Old  ttaa.  1.  Ancient  workings,  goaves. 
(Raymond) 

8.  (Scot)  A  rocking  center  to 
guide  pump  rods  at  an  angle.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Old  aea.  The  persons  who  worked  a 
mine  at  any  former  period  of  which 
no  record  remains.     (Raymond) 

Old  red  laaditoAe.  A  thick  group  of 
reddiflh  sandstone,  conglomerates 
and  shales,  of  nonmarine  ori^n, 
vrhich  constitute  the  Devonian  sys- 
tem in  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
are  regarded  as  equivalent  in  age  to 
the  normal  marine  Devonian  strata. 
In  North  America  the  name  was 
formerly  applied  to  rodcs  of  the 
OatskiU  group,  which  display  some 
striking  analogies  to  the  Old  Red 
Sandstcme  of  Europe.    (La  Forge) 

Old  laad.     A  molding-sand  rendered 
friable  and  porous  by  frequent  tiigh 
.  heating.    (Standard) 

Old  silver.  Silver  made  to  appear  old 
by  the  application  of  graphite  and 
grease.    (Standard) 

Old  waste  (Scot).  Old  or  abandoned 
workings.     (Barrowman) 

Oleflaat  gat.  Ethylene,  a  colorless  In- 
flammable gaseous  compound,  ObH«, 
having  a  suffocating  odor  and  con- 
tained in  coal  gas :  bicarbureted  hy- 
drogen.   ( Standard ) 

Oleio  aeid.  The  fatty  add  contained 
in  olive-oil  combined  with  creso- 
line  Although  called  « add,'  it  is 
an  oily  substance  and  functions  as 
oil  in  flotation  operations ;  it  is  con- 
tained in  most  mixed  oils  and  ftits, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  sappni- 
flcatlon  with  an  alkali.  From  L. 
oleum,  oiL     (Rickard> 

Olho  (Braz.).    1.  A  vug  or  druse.  $.  A 
.  bunch  of  ore.     (Halse) 

Ollgist  A  crystallised  variety  of 
hematite.  Galled  also  Oligist  iron. 
(Webster) 


Ollgooeae.  The  second  of  the  epochs 
into  which  the  Tertiary  period  is  at 
present  ordinarily  divided.  Also  the 
series  of  strata  deposited  during 
that  epoch.    (La  Forge) 

OUgoelase.  A  variety  of  feldspar  in- 
termediate between  aiblte  and  an- 
orthite,  but  more  nearly  the  com- 
position of  the  former.    (Dana) 

OUgonite.  A  variety  of  siderlte 
containing  manganese  carbonate. 
(Standard) 

Oligott  spar.    Same  as  Oligonlte. 

Oligosiderite.  A  meteorite  which  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  but 
a  small  amount  of  metallic  irbn. 
(Webster) 

Qflivenite.  A  basic  copper  arsenate,  4- 
GuO.A8iOJIsO  (Dana).  Also  called 
Wood  copper. 

Olive  ore.    See  Olivenite. 

Oliver  ooatinaoas  filter.  A  revolving 
drum  prepared  as  a  leaf-flltering  sur- 
face and  divided  into  compartments^ 
each  of  which  is  connected  to  a 
vacuum  pipe  and  to  a  pipe  for  ad- 
mitting compressed  air.  The  drum 
is  partiy  immersed  in  a  tank  or  box 
of  thick  pulp  and  revolves  at  a  slow 
rate  of  speed.  The  vacuum  causes 
i  to  i  in.  slime  cake  to  form ;  after 
emerging,  the  solution  is  sucked  out 
of  the  adhering  cake;  a  wash  is 
then  given  and  displaced  by  air  as 
tsLT  as  possible;  and  flnally  the  cake 
is  dropped  by  compressed  air.  (Lid- 
dell) 

OUvine;  Chrysolite;  Peridot  An  ortho- 
silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium, 
2(Mg.Fe)O.SiO..  Used  as  a  gels. 
(U.  S.  (}epl.  Surv.)  The  name  of 
the  mineral  is  preflxed  to  the  names 
of  many  rocks  that  contain  it  Oli- 
vine is  of  ei9)ecial  importance  in  this 
respect,  as  its  presence  marks  a  more 
basic  development  in  the  rocks, 
which  have  It  as  contrasted  with 
those  which  lack  it    (Kemp) 

OUvine  diabase.  A  diabase  containing 
olivine.  (Standard) 

Olivine  gabbro.  A  gabbro  containing 
olivine.     (Standard) 

Olivine  norite.  A  variety  of  norits 
containing  olivine.     (Standard) 

Oliviaoid.  An  olivine-like  substance 
found  in  meteorites.     (Standard) 

OUvinophyre.  Porphyry  oontaining 
olivine  lUienocrysts. 
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011a.  1.  (Sp.).  A  poroilB,  earthen  Jar 
in  which  drinking  water  is  cooled  by 
evaporation  from  the  outer  surfoce ; 
ased  in  tropical  countries  (Stand- 
ard.) 2.  (Mex.)  A  Blag  pot 
(Dwight) 

OUero.  1.  (Mex.)  A  slag-pot  puller. 
( Dwight ) .    2.  A  potter.    ( Halse ) 

OUetai.  (Sp.  Am.)  Hollows  in  river 
beds.     (Lucas). 

OUite.  Potstone;  a  variety  of  impure 
soapstone. 

Omaibai.  In  glass-making,  a  sheet- 
iron  cover  to  protect  from  drafts  the 
glass  articles  in  a  leer.    (Standard) 

Omphaeite.  A  greenish,  vitreous  va- 
riety of  pyroxene  that  is  a  common 
constituent  of  the  garnet  rock,  eclo 
site.     (Dana) 

On  air  (Scot).  Said  of  a  pump  when 
air  is  drawn  at  each  stroke.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

OAOotlflioter.  ^.An  Instrument  for  de- 
termining the  specific  gravity  of  a 
molten  metal  by  the  immersion  of 
a  ball  made  of  another  metal  and  of 
known  weight    (Standard) 

Ihieost  1.  (Scot)  All  charges  for  la- 
bor in  getting  mineral  other  than 
the  miners*  wages;  payment  to  the 
collier  in  addition  to  the  rate  per 
ton.  (Barrowman) 
2.  (Scot)  Dead-work  expenses,  be- 
ing costs  incurred  at  a  mine,  whether 
minerals  are  raised  or  not.    ( Gresley ) 

OAOOit-men  (Scot).  All  workmen, 
other  than  miners,  paid  by  day's 
wages.     (Barrowman).    A  comxmny 

One  way  (So.  Staff.).  A  particular 
class  of  house  coal.     (Gresley) 

One-traok  tipple.  A  tipple  having  but 
one  railroad  track  beneath  it 
(Steel) 

Oaloo;  (or  Oalqae  (Sp.).  Onyx.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Onieolo.  A  variety  of  onyx  used  in 
making  cameos,  being  characterized 
by  a  blish  tinge,  produce^  by  a  thin 
layer  of  white  over  the  black. 
(Standard) 

Oaofrite.  Sulpho-selenide  of  mercury, 
Hg(S,Se).  0>ntalns  81  to  82  per 
cent  of  mercury.    (U.  S.  (JeoL  Surv.) 

Oa  piano  (Scot).  In  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to,  or  fncinj;,  the  plane 
or  main  joints.    (Barrowman) 


Onsetter.   The  man  who  places  can  on 

or  takes  them  off  the  mine  cage. 
£reeBottomer;ateoCager.   (Gresley) 

Onsetting  machine  (Bng.).  A  me- 
chanical apparatus  for  loading  cages 
with  the  full  tubs  and  discharging 
the  empties,  or  vice  versa,  at  one 
operation.     (Gresley) 

Oa  fhift  (Scot).  A  workman  or  work- 
ing place  is  said  to  be  on  shift,  or  on 
shift  wages  when  the  work  is  not 
let  under  contract,  but  paid  for  by 
day's  wages.    (Barrowman) 

Oa  lighti.  Following  sights  placed  by 
a  surveyor.     (Steel) 

On-the-nin  (Penn.).  The  ability  to 
work  a  seam  of  coal  ttiat  has  suf- 
ficient inclination  to  cause  the  coal, 
as  worked  toward  the  rise,  to  fall 
by  gravity  to  the  gangways  for  load- 
ing into  cars,  is  called  working  coal 
on-the-run.     (Gresley) 

OA-the-foUd.  1.  Applied  to  a  blast 
hole  extending  into  the  coal  farther 
than  the  coal  can  be  broken  by  the 
blast  2.  That  part  of  a  blast  hol^ 
which  can  not  be  broken  by  the 
blast     (Steel) 

8.  A  practice  of  blasting  coal  with 
heavy  charges  of  explosives,  in  lieu 
of  undercutting  or  channeling. 

Onyohlte.  An  alabaster,  or  calcite 
(stalagmite),  with  yellow  and  brown 
veins,  carved  by  the  ancients  into 
vases,  etc.     (Standard) 

Onyx.  A  cryptocry stall]  ne  variety  of 
quartz,  made  up  of  different  colored 
Uiyers,  chiefly  white,  yellow,  black, 
or  red.  Not  found  in  conunercial 
quantity  in  United  States.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Onyx  marble  (including  Mexican  onyx). 
Calcite  somewhat  resembling  true 
onyx  in  appearance  and  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  Is  usually 
formed  as  stalactites,  stalagmites, 
vein  filling,  or  spring  d^MsitSw 
(U.  S.  Gteol.  Surv.) 

Onza  de  ore  (Sp.).  A  large  gold  coin 
struck  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  some  of  the  South  Ameriom 
republics,  and  by  Spain  in  the  hit- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  worth  about  sixteen  dollars. 
Also  called  Doblon;  Doubloon. 
(CJentury) 

Odllte.  1.  A  variety  of  limestone  con- 
sisting of  round  grains  like  tlie  roe 
of  a  fish.  The  na^  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  which  mean, 
"  Egg-stone.**     ( Thompson ) 
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8.  Tbe  upper  part  of  the  Joraesic 
system  in  Ehigland  and  some  other 
parts  of  Borope.     (Webster) 

OttUtlo.  Characteristic  of,  pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  or  texture  of,  or 
composed  of  oQUte.    (La  Forge) 

OoUy  (E.  Ind.).  A  lump  of  steel,  as 
Wootz  steel  when  removed  from  the 
crudbla     (Standard) 

Oose;  Oaze.  1.  A  soft  slimy,  sticky 
mud.    (Power) 

5L  To  exude  or  give  out  slowly. 
(Webster) 

Opaoita.  A  noncommittal  term,  less 
current  than  formerly,  for  micro- 
scopic, opaque  grains  observed  in 
thin  sections  of  rocks.  They  are 
generally  regarded  today  as  chiefly 
magnetite  dust    (Kemp^ 

OpaL  Hydrous  silica,  SiOi+HiO. 
When  it  shows  a  play  of  colors,  or 
opalescence,  it  becomes  the  gem 
stone  or  precious  opal  of  commerce, 
known  as  'fire  GpAV  (U.  S.  <3eoL 
Surv.) 

Opaletoeace.  A  millcy  or  pearly  reflec- 
tion from  the  interior  of  a  mineral. 
(Dana) 

Opalesoent.  Resembling  opaL  (Win- 
chell) 

Opaline.  In  glass  making,  a  translu- 
cent, milky  variety  of  glass;  fusible 

•  porcelain;  milky  glass.  Called  also 
Hot-cast  procelaln.     (Standard) 

Opallsed  wood.  Wood  petrified  by  sili- 
ceous earth,  and  acquring  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  the  simple  mineral 
called  opal  (Comstock).  See 
Wood,  2. 

Opal  Jasper.  Common  opal  with  the 
color  of  yellow  jasper.     (Chester) 

Opalo  (Sp.).  Opal;  p.  de  fuego,  fire 
opal;  O.  nobles,  precious  opals. 
(Halse) 

Openeatt.  1.  A  working  in  which  exca- 
vation is  performed  f^om  the  sur- 
face, as  in  quarrying.  2.  Exposed 
to  the  air  Uke  a  quarry;  as  opetk- 
ooBt  working;  a  depcMdt  worked 
Qpenca9t  (Webster).  Commonly 
called  Open-cut;  Open-pit 

Open  oonneoted.  'Applied  to  dredges 
in  which  a  link  Is  interposed  be- 
tween the  buckets.    (Weattierbe) 

Optm-erlb  timbering.  Shaft  timber- 
ing, with  cribs  alone,  placed  at  inter- 
^w}M.    (Raymond) 


O^a-eut    1.  (Bng.)    To  drive  head- 
ings out,  or  commence  working  in 
the    coal,    etc,    after    sinking    the 
shafts.     (Gresley) 
2.  (Scot).     To  conunence  longwall 
working.     (Barrowman) 
S.  To  Increase  the  size  of  a  shaft 
when  it  Intersects  'drift'  so  as  to 
form,  a  puddle  wall  behind  the  sets 
of  timber.     (Duryee) 
4.  A  surface  working,  open  to  day- 
light      (Raymond).      Also    called 
(^ncast;  Open-pit 

Open-oat  syitem.  Bee  Overhand  stop- 
ing;  Stripping. 

Open  fault    Bee  Fault 

Opea-ftont  The  arrangement  of  a 
blast  furnace  with  a  fore-hearth. 
(Raymond) 

Open-hearth.  See  Furnace.  The  form 
of  regenerative  furnace  of  the  re- 
verberatory  type  used  in  making 
steel  by  the  Martin,  Siemens,  and 
Siemens-Martin  processes.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Open-hearth  prooeis.  A  process  for 
manufacturing  steel,  either  acid  or 
basic,  according  to  the  lining  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which 
selected  pig  Iron  and  malleable  scrap 
iron  are  melted,  with  the  addition 
of  pure  Iron  ore.  The  latter,  to- 
gether with  the  air  contributes  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  silicon  and  carbon 
In  the  melted  mass.  The  final  deoxl- 
datlon  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum- 
inum or  of  ferromanganese,  which 
at  the  same  time  desulphurizes  and 
recarburlzes  the  metal  to  the  rc^ 
quired  extent    (Goesel) 

Open  hole.  Coal  or  other  mine  work- 
ings at -the  surface  or  ohtcrop  (Ores- 
ley).  Also  called  Opencast;  Open- 
cut;  Open-pit 

Opening.  1.  A  widening  out  of  a  crev- 
ice, In  consequence  of  a  softening  or 
decomposition  of  the  adjacent  rode, 
so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  of  con- 
siderable width.  (CJentury) 
2.  A  short  heading  driven  between 
two  or  more  parallel  headings  or 
levels  for  ventilation.  (Gresley) 
8.  An  entrance  to  a  mine. 

Openings.  The  parts  of  coal  mines  be- 
tween the  pillars,  cr  the  pillars  and 
ribs.     (Raymond) 

Opening  shot  In  shooting  off  the 
solid,  the  first  shot  fired  in  a 
straight  face  of  coal.  Called  also 
Wedging  shot  or  Gk>uging  shot 
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Open  liflit  A  naked  light  (Oresley). 
Not  a  safety  Ught 

Open  mold.  A  mold  without  coyer,  In 
which  objects  like  ingots  are  cast: 
distinguished  from  Olose  mold. 
(Standard) 

Opea-oir.  1.  (Eng.)  To  begin  the 
longwall  aystem  from  the  shaft  pil- 
lar, or  the  far  end  of  the  royalty, 
or  from  any  headings  previously 
driven  out  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing such  system.  (Gresley) 
8.  To  start  any  new  working,  as  a 
heading,  entry,  gangway,  room,  etc., 
from  another  working,  as  a  slope, 
gangway,  etc 

Open  pit  mine.  iSfee  Opoi-cut,  aUo 
()penca8t. 

Open-pit  quarry.  A  quarry  in  which 
the  opening  is  the  full  size  of  the 
excavation.  One  open  to  daylight 
(Bowles) 

Open  rook.  Any  stratum  capable  of 
holding  much  water,  or  conveying 
it  along  its  bed  by  virtue  of  its 
porous  or  open  character.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Openi.    Large  caverns.    (Raymond) 

Open-iand  oastingi.  Castings  made  in 
molds  simply  excavated  in  sand, 
without  flasks.    (Raymond) 

Open  tand-mold.  A  process  of  found- 
ing without  any  cope  or  top  to  the 
mold:  used  for  heavy  objects. 
(Standard) 

Openiet  (Scot).  An  unfilled  space  be- 
tween pack  walla  (Barrowman). 
See  also  Oundy. 

Open-shell  auger  (Eng.).  A  coal-bor- 
ing tool  for  extracting  clay  and 
other  d^fcoris  from  the  hole;  (Gres- 
ley) 

Open  shop.  A  shop,  or  mine,  where 
the  union  price  is  paid,  but  where 
the  workmen  are  not  all  union  men. 

Open-itept  and  fllUng.  See  Overhand 
■toping. 

Opea-stope  method.  See  Overhand 
stoping. 

Open-top  tabbing.  A  length  of  tub- 
bing having  no  wedging  crib  on  the 
top  of  it     (Gresley) 

Open-work.  1.  A  mine  working  that  Is 
open  to  the  sky;  an  opencast 
(Webster) 

ft.  (So.  atnff.)  A  cofil  quarry  (MIn. 
JTour.),  Also  Open;  Open-pit;  Open- 
eat 


OptB-werktag.  Surface  mining;  quar- 
rying; open-pit  mining. 

Operario  (Mex.).  A  working  miner. 
(Dwight) 

Operator.  (Penn.)  The  person, 
whether  proprietor'  or  lessee,  ac- 
tually operating  a  minei  (Ray- 
mond) 

Ophloaloite.  A  crystalline  limestone, 
spotted  with  serp^tine.     (Kemp) 

Ophiollte.  BrRgnlart's  name  for  tbe 
serpieutlnee.  {|;  iff  also  eoEiployed  in 
America  ih  the  seinse  of  *<^hicalcite 
as  above  glven^    (i^emp) 

Ophite.  1.  A  name'  feriven  in  179ft  by 
the  Abb6  Palaasou  to  a'green  rock 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  later  recog- 
nised to  be  composed  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  and  still  later  was 
determined  by  Zirkel  to  be  a  urali- 
tized  diabase.  The  name  has  chief 
significance  today  because  used  to 
describe  the  textural  peculiarity  of 
some  diabases.  Strictly  qieaking  an 
ophltic  texture  is  one  in  which  rod- 
like or  .lath-shaped,  automorphic 
plagioclase  feldspars  are  involved  in 
augite,  as  it  were,  in  a  paste,  so  as 
to  form  a  variety  of  poidlitic  tex- 
ture.    (Kemp) 

8.  A  variety  of  marble  colored  green 
by  serpentine.  Called  also  Yerd  an- 
tique fifee  also  Ophicaldte.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Ophitio.  Having  earlier-formed  euhe- 
dral  crystals  of  labradorite  sniv 
rounded  by  later-formed  crystals  of 
augite :  said  of  the  texture  of  some 
diabases.     {Ja  Forge) 

Optioal  oharaoter.  The  designation  as 
to  whether  optically  positive  or  opti- 
cally negative  (A.  F.  Rogers).  Said 
of  minerals. 

Optical  oonitants.  In  optical  mineral- 
ogy, the  indices  of  refraction,  axial 
angle,  extinction  angle,  etc  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Optie  angle.  In  a  biaxial  crystal,  the 
angle  between  the  optic  axes. 
(Standard) 

Optio  axes.  Those  directions  in  aniso- 
tropic crystals  along  which  there  is 
no  double  refraction.     (Dana) 

Option.  A  privilege  secured  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  consideration 
for  the  purchase,  or  lease,  of  mining 
or  other  property,  within  a- specified 
time,  or  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  set  forth  in  the  ooo- 
tract 
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Qfiis  laoertvai.  Masonry  of  nnall 
stones  set  irregularly  in  mortar. 
(Standard) 

Opat  lattritlasL  Brickwork  or  tile- 
work  in  horlaontal  courses  with 
broken  Joints.     (Standard) 

Opai  retieiilataaL  Becticolated  ma- 
sonry.    (Standard) 

l^pus  tettellatiua.  Mosaic  composed  of 
small  cubes  of  marble,  glass*  or  clay. 
(Standard) 

Oraage  sand.  A  deposit  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  pebbles,  containing  bowl- 
ders of  northern  Paleozoic  rocks,  oc- 
curring in  the  Miasissippi  valley:  a 
diluvial  deposit  of  the  Champlain 
or  quartemary  epoch.     (Standard) 

Osmag  galla  (Sumatra).  Miners. 
(Lock) 

Osmaglta.  A  bright,  orange-yelkyw  va- 
riety of  thorite  (Chester).  Bee 
Thorite*  1. 

Orbiealar.  0>ntainhig  spheroidal  ag- 
gregates of  megascopic  crystals,  gen- 
erally in  concentric  shells  composed 
of  two  or  more  of  the  constituent 
minerals:  said  of  the  structure  of 
some  granular  igneous  rocks,  as 
corsite.  (La  Forge)  See  Kugel, 
alto  Spheroidal.     (Kemp) 

Orbiealar  granite.  A  granite  contain- 
ing numerous  rounded  segregations 
of  minerals^  chi^y  dark  silicates. 
(Ries) 

Orbite.  A  name  proposed  by  Ohelius 
for  certain  diorite  dikes  near  Orbes- 
h6he,  Hesse,  of  porphyritic  texture 
and  having  large  phenocrysts  of 
hornblende^  biotite  and  plagiodase. 
(Kemp) 

Orehard-heating  oil.  A  dark  oil  from 
Galifomia  petroleum,  possessing  a 
gravity  of  26*  to  28*  B6.;  it  is  also 
termed  smudge  oil,  and  is  used  in  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves  to  prevent 
frost  from  injuring  the  trees.  (Ba- 
con) 

Ordeaansai  de  alneria  (Mez.).  The  O. 
de  Mineria,  or  Mining  Ordinances, 
came  into  operation  in  Mexico  in 
1784,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
(first)  (J6digo  de  Bilnas  In  1884. 
(Halse) 

Ordiaarioi  (Mex.).  Low-grade  oresi 
(Dwight) 

Ordinary  ray.  That  ray  of  polarised 
light  <^h1ch,  in  a  doubly  refracting 
medium,  follows  the  usual  law  as  to 
the  constant  ratio  between  the  sines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion.   (Dana) 


Ordoviolaa.  The  second  of  the  periods 
comprised  in  the  Paleoioic  era,  In 
the  geologcal  classification  now  gen- 
erally used.  Also  the  system  of 
strata  deposited  during  that  period*. 
(La  Forge) 

Ore.  1.  A  natural  mineral  compound, 
of  the  elements  of  which  one  at  least 
is  a  metaL  The  term  is  applied 
more  loosely  to  sU  metalliferoua 
rock,  thoui^  it  contain  the  metal  in 
a  free  state,  and  occasionally  to  the 
compounds  of.  non-metallic  sub- 
stances, as  sulphur  ore  (Rajrmond). 
Also,  material  mined  and  worked 
for  nonmetals,  as  pyrite  Is  an  ore 
of  sulphur    (Webster) 

A  mineral  of  sulScient  value  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  which  may  be 
mined  with  profU.    (Ihlseng) 

A  mineral,  or  mineral  aggregate, 
containing  precious  or  useful  metals 
or  metalloids,  and  which  occurs  in 
such  quantityt  grade,  and  chepiical 
combination  as  to  make  extraction 
commercially  proftable.  (Robert 
Peele,  Min.  and  Met  Soc.  of  Amer- 
ica, BiOL  64,  p.  257) 

A  metalliferoua  mineral,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  metalliferous  minerals, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  gangue, 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
miner,  can  be  won  at  a  profit,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  metallur- 
gist can  be  treated  at  a  profit  The 
test  of  yielding  a  metal  or  metals 
at  a  profit  seems  to  me,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  be  the  only  feasible  ons 
to  employ.  (J.  F.  Kemp;  Trane^ 
Canadian  Min.  Inst,  1900,  p.  867) 
t.  (Ck>m.).  Gopper  ore;  tin  ore  be- 
ing spoken  of  to  0>mwall  as  tin. 

(Joplin,  Mo.)  A  lead,  sine,  or 
lead-zinc  concentrate  obtained  from 
milling.  The  crude  ore  is  called 
d4rt. 

8.  In  metallurgy,  a  soft  but  compact 
variety  of  hematite  used  for  the  bot- 
tom of  puddling  furnaces.  (Web^ 
ster) 

Oreala  (Sp.).  A  kind  of  clay  used  in 
the  manuhicture  of  pottery  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana.-    (Standard) 

Ore  bands.  Zones  of  rock  rich  In  ore^ 
occurring  In  belts  of  fahlMLnder. 
(Power) 

Ore  beds.  Metalliferous  aggregations 
occurring  between  (or  In)  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin.    (Power) 

Ore  Mni.  Beoeptades  for  ore  await- 
ing treatment  or  shipment 

Ore  blocked  out,  Ore  exposed  on  three 
sides  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  each  other.    (H.  O.  Hoover,  p.  17) 
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On  iMdy.  Genenlly  a  solid  and  fidrly 
oontlniioiis  mass  of  -oie,  which  may 
ludnde  low-grade  and  waste  as  well 
as  pay  ore,  but  Is  individualized  by 
form  or  character  from  adjoining 
country  rock. ' 

Ore-bridge.  A  large  electric  gantry- 
type  of  crane  which,  by  means  of  a 
clamshell  bucket,  stodm  ore  or  car- 
ries it  from  the  stoOk  pile  into  bins 
or  larry  car  on  tresQe.     (Willcoz) 

Ore-bridge  bucket  A  clamshell  grab 
bucket  of  5  to  7i  tons  capacty. 
(WiUcox) 

Cfre  ear.  A  mine  car  for  carrying  ore 
or  waste  rock.     (Weed) 

Ore  channel.  The  space  between  the 
walls  or  boundaries  of  a  lode  which 
is  occupied  by  ore  and  veinstone 
(Power).    Also  called  Lode  country. 

Ore  chute.  An  opening  in  ore  or  rock 
through  which  ore  Is  dropped  down- 
ward, and  frequently  used  for  ore 
bins  and  pockets,  underground.  A 
trou^  or  lip  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bin  for  conveying  ore  to  a  car,  con- 
veyor, etc 

Ore  cmiher.  A  machine  for  breaking 
up  masses  of  ore,  usually  previous 
to  passing  throufl^  stamps  o^  rolls. 

Ore  currenti.  Aqueous  solutions  of 
metalliferous  minerals,  circulating 
through  the  earth's  crust 

Ore  delfe.  1.  Ore  lying  underground. 
%  Right  or  claim  to  ore  from  own- 
ership of  land  in  which  it  1  found. 
(Century) 

Ore  developed.  Ore  exposed  on  four 
sides  in  blocks  variously  prescribed. 
Bee  Positive  ore,  also  Proved  ore. 
(H.  O.  Hoover,  p.  17) 

Ore  developing.  Ore  exposed  on  two 
sides.  See  Probable  ore.  (H.  C. 
Hoover,  p.  17)  First  dass,  blocks 
with  one  side  hidden;  second  dass, 
blocks  v^th  two  sides  hidden;  third 
class,  blocks  with  three  sides  hidden. 
(Philip  Argall,  Min.  and  Met  Soc 
of  Am.,  Bull.  04,  p.  200) 

Ose  district  A  combination  of  several 
am  deposits  into  one  common  whole 
or  system.     (Power) 

Ore  drag  (0>m.).  A  drag  made  of 
men  oxhides  for  bringing  ore  down 
&e  mountains'  on  snow.  The  ore  is 
sewed  up  in  sacks  of  100  pounds 
each,  then  placed  on  the  hide,  which 
has  loops  around  the  edge,  and  when 
the  deidred  number  of  sadu  are  in 
posltiop  a  rope  Is  run  through  the 
loops  and  drawn  taut  with  the  hair 
of  the  sldn  outwards.    (Omfntt) 


ore-dreisiag.    The  cleaning  of  eve  to 
the  removal  of  certain  vatipelev 
tions  as  by  Jigging,  cobbtaig; 
ning,  and  the  like.    Bee 

tl<HL 

(^  duaip.  A  heap  or  pile  of  ore  at 
tile  taoML  or  adit  mouth,  the  top  of 
shaft  or  other  place.    (Weed) 

(^  ^eetaat  The  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  ore  below  tiie  lowest  level 
or  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  See 
Possible  ore,  aleo  ProapectiLve  on 
(H.  G.  Hoover,  p.  17).  The  pros- 
pective value  of  a  mine  beyond  or 
below  the  last  visible  ore,  based  on 
the  fullest  possible  data  from  the 
mine  being  examined,  and  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict (Philip  Argall,  Kin.  and  Met 
Soc.  of  Anu.  BulL  04,  p.  200) 

Ore  facet.  Those  ore  bodies  thsrt  are 
exposed  on  one  side,  or  show  only 
one  face,  and  of  which  tlw  irataes 
can  be  determined  only  in  a  pros- 
pective manner,  as  deduced  from 
the  general  condition  of  the  mine 
or  prospect  (Min.  and  Met  Soc.  of 
Am.,  BulL  64,  p.  250) 

Oregon  ilcdge.    A  broad*faoBd  siedfe 
(WiUcoK.) 


Ore-hearth.  1.  A  small,  low  fireplace 
surrounded  by  three  walls,  with  a 
tuyere  at  the  back.  Three  import- 
ant types  are:  (a)  Scotch  ove- 
hearth,  (b)  American  water^Mitil 
ore-hearth,  and  (c)  Moifet  ore- 
hearth,  used  in  smelting.  (Hoftnan, 
p.  117) 

$.  (Eng.  and  Scot) .  A  small  blast 
furnace  for  smelting  lead;  «  blast 
hearth.    (Standard) 

Ore-hearth  process.  A  process  for  the 
extracton  of  lead  in  which  lead  ore, 
mixed  with  fuel,  is  treated  on  a 
roasting  hearth, 

Orel.  A  quarry  term  applied  to  gran- 
ite that  has  been  rendered  vahie- 
less  by  the  alteration  of  its  aeglrtte 
partides.     (Perkins)  . 

Ore  in  light  A  term  firequently  used 
to  indicate  two  separate  fiictors  in 
an  estimate,  namely:  (a)  Ore 
blocked  out  that  is,  ore  exposed. on 
at  least  three  sides  within  reason- 
able distance  of  each  other;  (5)  Ore 
which  may  be  reasonably  aiSBomed 
to  exist  thoui^  not  actually 
blocked  out;  these  two*  ISactois 
should  in  all  cases  be  kept  distinct, 
because  (a)  is  governed  by  fixed 
rules,  while  (b)  is  dependent  npon 
individual  Judgment  luid  local  ex- 
perience.    The  expression  '*ore  m 
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Mglit**  as  commonly  used  in  the  past, 
appiaars  to  possess  so  indefinite  a 
meaning  as  to  discredit  its  use  com* 
pleteiy.  The  terms  Positive  ore. 
Probable  ore,  and  Possible  ore  are 
•uggested.  (Min.  and  Met  Soc.  of 
Am..  Bull.  64,  pp.  258  and  261) 

Ore  IsaTe.  The  valiie  of  the  right  to 
dig  and  take  ore;  also,  the  value  of 
om  In  place.  (Ooleman's  Appeal,  62 
FennaylVaiila,  State,  p.  279) 

Ore  mSXL  A  stamp  mill ;  a  concoitra- 
tor. 

OreBdite.  An  aphanophyrlc  igneous 
rock  containing  small  phenocrysts  of 
phlogopite  in  a  groundmass  com- 
posed easentally  of  leudte,  sanidlne, 
dlopside,  and  phlogopite.  (La 
Forge)  The  name  was  proposed  by 
Whitman  Cross,  for  the  peculiar  leu- 
dtic  rocks  at  Orenda  Butte  in  the 
liendte  Hills,  Wyo.  They  contain 
leadte  and  sanidlne,  in  about  equal 
amounts,  with  phlogopite  and  diop- 
idde  as  essentials.  A  peculiar  am- 
phibole  is  also  present  The  rock  Is 
a  leudte-phonollte  as  the  latter  term 
iB  used  by  older  writers,  but  the  ob- 
jection to  calling  any  rock  a  phono- 
lite  which  lacks  nephelite,  led  to 
tiie  name  orendlte.  Compare  Madu- 
plte  and  Wyomingite.    (Kemp) 

Ore  partly  Sleeked.  Those  ore  bodies 
that  are  only  partly  developed,  and 
the  values  of  which  can  be  only  ap- 
proximate determined.  (Mln.  and 
Met  Soc.  of  Am.,  BulL  64,  p.-  259) 
See  Probable  ora 

Ore  plot  A  place  where  the  dressed 
ore  is  kept .  (Davies) 

Ore  poeket  An  isolated  and  limited 
deposit  of  rich  ore.     (Standard) 

Ore  proeett.  In  ste^l  making  the  Sie- 
mens   process.      See    Open-hearth. 

Ore  reierre.    See  Reserve. 

Ore  separator.  A  cradle,  frame,  Jlg- 
glng-madilne,  washer,  or  other  de- 
vice or  machine  used  in  separating 
the  metal  from  broken  ore,  or  ore 
firom  worthless  rock.    (Standard) 

* 

Orethoot  A  large  and  usually  rich 
aggregation  of  mineral  in  a  vein. 
It  is  a  more  or  less  vertical  zone  or 
chimney  of  rich  vein  matter  extend- 
ing from  wall  to  wall,  and  has  a 
definite  width  laterally.  Sometimes 
called  Pay  streak,  although  the  latter 
appUes  more  ipedflcally  to  placers. 


Ore  stamp.  4  machine  for  redudng 
ores  by  stamping.  The  most  fki- 
miliar  form  is  the  stanip  battery* 
and  the  latest  the  powei:ful  steam 
stamp.    (Standard) 

Ore  washer.  A  machine  tot  washing 
day  and  earths  out  of  earthy  brown- 
hematite  ores  (Raymond).  The 
log  washer  is  a  common  type. 

Ore  sons.  A  large  deposit  of  ores  or 
minerals  in  place  (Duryee).  See 
2oneb  2 ;  Mineralised  zone,  and  Vein. 

* 

Oxganale  (Oolom.).  An  alluvial  de- 
posit intercalated  between  stones  or 
bowlders,  rendering  it  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  work.    (Halse) 

Orgaale.  1.  In  diemlstry,  pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  branch  of  chemistry 
treating  in  general  of  the  compounds 
produced  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
of  many  carbon  compounds  of  artlfl- 
dal  origin;  contrasted  with  Inor- 
ganlc.    (WdMBter) 

9.  Having  organs  for  carrying  on 
vital  processes.  Animals  and  plants 
are  thus  organised  as  distinguished 
from  minerals  or  Inorganic  sub- 
stances. When  these  organs  or  or- 
ganic structures  become  mineralized 
they  are  fbasl^  or  organic  remaina 
(Roy.  Oom.) 

Organie  deposits.  Rocks  and  other  de- 
posits formed  by  organisms  or  their 
remains.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Orgaapipe  eoraL  A  tubiporoid  coral 
consisting  of  cylindrical  tubes  placed 
side  by  side  and  united  by  horizontal 
floorlike  expansions.*    (Standard) 

Orldhale.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resem- 
bling gold  In  appearance;  brass. 
There  was  also  a  white  oridialc 
(Standard) 

Oriehaleedut.  Having  a  color  between 
gold  and  brass;  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
orichalc.     (Standard) 

Oriental  1.  Frequently  used  In  the 
same  sense  as  'predous'  when  ap- 
plied to  minerals,  from  an  old  Idea 
that  gems  came  prindpally  from  the 
East  e.  ff'f  Oriental  amethyst.  Ori- 
ental chrysolite.  Oriental  emerald. 
Oriental  topaz,  all  of  which  are  va- 
rieties of  sapphire.  (Power) 
g.  Specially  bright  clear,  pure,  and 
precious;  said  of  gems.    (Standard) 

Oriental  agate.  Understood  to  be  all 
the  most  beautiful  and  translucent 
sorts  of  agate.    (Power) 
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Oriental  amethyit.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  variety  of  sapphire,  but  the  term 
l8  applied  to  any  amethyst  of  excep- 
tional beauty.    (Power) 

Oriental  emerald.  A  green  variety  of 
corundum.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Oriental  garnet  Precious  garnet. 
(Webster) 

Oriental  powder.  An  explosive  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  gamboge  with 
potassium  nitrate  and  chlorate. 
(Webster) 

Oriental  mby.  The  true  ruby,  a  va- 
riety of  corundum.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Oriental  lapphlre.  The  true  sapphire, 
a  variety  of  corundum..  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Oriental  topas.  A  yellow  variety  of 
corundum,  AUOi:     (Dana) 

Orientation.  1.  In  surveying,  the  ro- 
tation of  a  map  (or  instrument) 
until  the  line  of  direction  between 
any  two  of  its  points  is  parallel  to 
the  corresponding  direction  in  na- 
ture. (Webster).  2.  The  placing  of 
a  crystal  in  the  conventional  atti- 
tude, so  as  to  show  its  symmetry  and 
the  forms  to  which  its  faces  belong. 
(La  Forge) 

Oriente  (Sp.).    East    (Dwight) 

Origin.  The  source  or  ground  of  the 
existence  of  anything,  either  as  cause 
or  as  occasion;  that  from  which  a 
thing  is  derived  or  by  which  it  is 
caused;  especially  that  which  in- 
itiates or  lays  the  foundation 
(Standard).  As  Origin  of  Ore  de- 
posits. 

Original.  Charistlc  of  or  existing  in 
a  rock  at  the  time  of  its  formation : 
said  of  minerals,  textures,  etc.,  of 
rocks;  essentially  the  same  as  Pri- 
mary 1,  and  contrasted  with  De- 
rived or  Secondary  1.     (La  Forge) 

(nrin  (Sp.)«    Iron  rust     (Lucas) 

Oriskany  tanditone.  A  sandstone  oc- 
curring in  the  Devonian  age  in  the 
United  States. 

Orito  (Ck)lom.).  A  trace  of  gold  found 
in  the  baiea,     (Halse) 

Ormolu.  1.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  tin  used  fbr  cheap  Jewelry,  chan- 
deliers, etc.  2.  Leaf  gold  ground  and 
used  as  a  pigment  for  bronzes, 
brasses,  or  other  objects  to  be  gilded. 
(Standard) 


Ornamental  brick.  A  somewhat  broad 
term  applied  to  front  brick,  that 
arc  either  of  some  form  other  tliun 
that  of  a  rectangular  prism  or,  th:it 
have  the  surface  ornamented  with 
some  form  of  desl^.     (Ries) 

Omoite.  A  dioritlc  rock  from  tlie 
Swedish  locality  of  OmO.  It  con- 
tains prevailing  oligodase,  with  some 
hornblende  and  very  subordinate 
microcllne  and  orthoclase.  The  ac- 
cessories are  apatite,  magnetite,  py- 
rite,  titanite,  and  a  little  prelinite. 
The  name  was  given  by  A.  <IMer- 
strom.     (Kemp) 

Oro  (Sp.).  Gold;  0.  ha  jo,  low-grade 
ore;  0.  corrido,  alluvial  gold;  O. 
cretpo,  gold  found  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  deposit;  O.  crUtctlisado, 
crystallized  gold;  0.  de  aluiHoH, 
placer  gold  (Lucas) ;  0.  de  cope/a, 
fine  gold  (Min.  Jour.) ;  O.  de  corte^ 
gold  extracted  from  large  placer 
workings  (Lucas) ;  O.  de  escama, 
spangle  gold;  0.  de  espnma,  float 
gold ;  0.  de  lavadero,  wash  gold ;  O. 
de  ley,  high-grade  gold ;  O.  de  molino, 
gold  obtained  by  milling;  O.  de 
montef  gold  found  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  deposit;  O.  de  recogida, 
gold  from  various  mines ;  O.  de  veta^ 
lode  gold;  O.  empolvado,  gold  dust 
(Min.  Jour.) ;  0.  en  hojae,  leaf  gold; 
0.  flno,  fine  gold ;  O.  Hbre.  free  gold ; 
0.  molido  d  mano,  gold  obtained 
by  hand  crushing;  0.  nino,  float 
gold ;  O.  verde,  green  gold.     (Lucas) 

Oroche  (Mex.).  1.  Low-grade  or  yel- 
lowish sliver.  2.  Bullion  containing 
gold  and  silver.  Dor^  (Dwight).  S. 
O.  naturalf  native  auriferous  silver. 
(Halse) 

0 

Orogeny.  The  process  of  mountain 
building.     (Webster) 

Orography;  Orology.  That  branch  of 
physical  geography  which  treats  of 
mountains  and  mountain  systema 
(Webster) 

Oroide.  An  alloy,  chiefly  of  copper 
and  zinc,  or  tin,  reaembUng  gold  in 
color  and  brilliancy,  and  used  in 
making  cheap  Jewelry.     (Wdister) 

Orology.    fifee  Orography. 

Orometer.  A  form  of  aneroid  barom- 
eter. 

Oronite.  An  enamel  paint  for  protect- 
ing metal  surfaces  from  the  action 
of  hot  vapors. 

OrpaiUeur  (Fr.).  A  gold  washer. 
(Da  vies) 
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OrplttMit  Anenlc  trlsalpbld«,  AiA, 
ecmtalnhiff  9i  per  cent  anenlc. 
(Dana) 

omilale  (Hex.).  Sheet  lagging; 
(Dwlght) 

Ortlilte.    fifee  Allanlte. 

Ortko  asit;  OrthedlefeaaL  In  tbe 
monoclinic  ayetem,  the  axis  that  la 
perpendicular  to  the  other  two  azee^ 
(La  Forge) 

Orthoelaia.  The  monoclinic  potash 
feldspar,  K/).AlaOi.6S10^  (3dntains 
16.9  per  cent  potash,  KsO.  Bee  Fold- 
;ipar  (U.  8.  QeoL  Snrr.)- 

Qrthoolaitie.  CJleaving  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  (Web- 
ster) 

Orthodome.  In  the  monodinc  crystal- 
lographic  system,  a  dome  parallel  to 
the  orthoaxis.    (La  Forge) 

Qrthof  eliite.  A  name  soggested  by  J. 
J.  H.  Teall  for  porphyritlc  rocks 
with  felsitic  gronndmass,  and  pheno- 
crysts  of  or&odase.     (Kemp) 

Orthogaeiit.  1.  A  gneiss  formed  by 
the  metamorphism  of  an  Igneous 
rock.  9.  A  gnelssic  igneous  rock 
whose  structure  is  original  and  is 
due  to  flowbanding  or  to  segregation 
while  the  rock  was  solidifying.  (La 
Forge) 

Orthophyre.  Orthoclase  porphyry  or 
porphyry  proper  (Kemp).  Syenite 
porphyry.    (Standard) 

Orthopiaaeoid;  Orthopinaooidal.  Hie 
pinacoid  parallel  to  the  orthodlago- 
oaL     (Standard) 

Orthopriim.  A  monoclinic  prism  whose 
orthodiagonal  intercept  ^  greater 
than  unity.    (Standard) 

OrthorhoiBMc  lyttem.  In  crystallogra- 
phy, that  system  of  crystals  whose 
forms  are  referred  to  three  unequal 
mutually  perpendicular  axes;  also 
called  Prismatic,  Rhombic,  and  Tri- 
metric. 

Orthotilioate.  A  salt  of  orthosilidc 
adid;  applied  to  minerals  (3alled 
also  Unlsllicata     (Standard) 

OrthotiUeie  acid.  A  compound,  Hr 
S10«,  known  chiefly  by  its  salts 
found  in  minerals.     (Standard)* 

Orthose.  A  name  for  the  whole  feld- 
spar family  (1801),  before  it  was 
divided  into  separate  species. 
((Chester) 

Orthetpiaoui.  Having  the  two  cleav- 
ages at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(Standard).    Same  as  Orthodastic. 


Oryetogeology.  The  dastfflcatlon  and 
arrangement  of  fossila    (Standard) 

Oryetotaosy.  The  description  and  sya- 
tttumatic  arrangement  of  minerals; 
mineralogy.    (Oentury) 

Orystolegy.  The  adence  of  fossils  or 
whatever  is  dug  from  the  earth; 
now  separated  into  paleontology, 
geology,  petrology,  and  mineralogy. 
(Standard) 

Os.  A  Swedish  term,  equivalent  to 
eiker,  for  certain  elongated  ridges 
of  detrital  material,  generally  ex- 
plained as  having  been  deposited  in 
subgladal  tunnels.    <Oentury) 

Ofdllatory  twinalag.  Repeated  twin- 
ning in  which  the  crystal  is  made 
up  of  thin  lamellae  alternately  in 
reversed  position ;  polysynthetic 
twinning:  foxmd  in  some  feldspars. 
(La  Forge) 

OimiaaL  A  hard,  bluish  or  grayiSh- 
white  metallic  element  of  the  plati- 
num group,  the  heaviest  substance 
known.  Symbol,  Os ;  atomic  weight, 
190.9;  specific  gravity  22,4a 

Onaoad  (Otmaad)  iron.  A  superior 
kind  of  iron  formerly  imported  into 
England  from  Sweden  for  making 
arrow  heads,  fishhooks,  docks,  etc 
Also  iron  made  in  the  Osmund  fur- 
nace.    CWebster) 

Oimoadite.  A  solid  solution  of  iron 
carbide  In  alpha  iron.    (Webster) 

Osmose.  The  tendency  of  two  liquids 
or  gases  to  mix  by  passing  through 
a  membrane  or  porous  wall  s^mra- 
Ing  them.  From  Or.  oemot,  push- 
ing.    (RIckard) 

Osmoiia  A  kind  of  diffusion  which 
takes  place  between  two  misdble 
fluids  separated  by  a  permeable  par- 
tition, as  an  animal  membrane  and 
which  tends  to  equalisation  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  partition  (Web- 
ster) 

Osmotio.    Of  or  pertaining  to  osmosis. 

Oimotie  eqaivaleat  The  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  solvent  water  that 
passes  through  the  membrane  or  sep- 
tum of  an  osmotic  cell  and  ths 
amount  of  solute  which  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction. .  (Webster) 

Osmotie  preuure.  The  unbalanced 
pressure  which  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  diffusion  and  of  os- 
mosis, as  in  a  solution  in  which 
there  are  differences  of  concentra- 
I     tion.     (Webster) 
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Oomad  furnace.  A  kind  of  high 
forge,  Intermediate  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  Catalan  forge  and  the 
blast  furnace  formerly  used  for  mak- 
iBg  wrought  Iron  froni  which  wire 
was  first  made  In  England,  in  the 
16th  century.     (Webster) 

Otseont  breeola.  The  cemented  mass 
of  fragments  of  bones  of  extlhct  ani- 
mals, found  In  caverns  and  fissures. 
(Gomstock) 

Oislpyte.  A  name  suggested  by  G.  H. 
Hitchcock  for  a  rock  from  Water- 
viUe,  N.  Hm  which  on  examination 
in  1871  by  B.  S.  Dana  (before  the 
use  of  thin  'sections  in  America) 
was  thought  to  consist  of  olivine 
and  labradorlte,  with  a  little  magne- 
tite. Osslpyte  is  derived  from  "  Os- 
slpees,"  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans, who  formerly  lived  in  the  re- 
gion. By  means  of  thin  sections  the 
rock  was  later  shown  to  contain 
diallage,  by  O.  W.  Hawes.  and  to 
be  a  gabbro.  Osslpyte  was  a  fore- 
runner of  troctolite  over  which  it 
has  priority.     (Kemp) 

OttatkL  The  residuum  in  the  still 
after  the  distillation  of  the  kero- 
sene from  Russian  petroleum.  It  is 
a  thin  liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  0.906  to  0.912;  contains  but 
little  paraffin,  yields  lubricating  oils, 
the  remainder  being  utilized  for 
fuel.    (Bacon) 

OtteoUte.    Earthy  apatite.    (Dana) 

Ottler.  The  person  who  feeds  the  mine 
horses  or  mules  and  keeps  the 
stable  in  order  (Boy).  A  contrac- 
tion of  hostler. 

Ottwald't  dilution  law.  The  law,  that 
in  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  the 
square  of  tiie  number  of  moles  ion- 
ized, divided  by  the  number  of  moles 
not  ionised  varies  directly  as  the 
dilution.     (Webster) 

OUvlte.  (S.  W.  Afr.).  A  white  to 
reddish  basic  carbonate  of  cadmium 
occurring  in  lustrous  crystalline 
crusts.     (Webster) 

Ottrelite.  A  gray  to  green,  hard,  brit- 
tle micaceous  silicate,  resembling 
dilorltoid,  of  doubtful  composition 
and  uncertain  crystallization. 
(Standard) 

Ottrelite  sohists.  Schistose  rocks  with 
the  peculiar  micaceous  mineral  ot- 
trelite. They  are  best  known  from 
the  Ardennes,  Belgium,  but  are 
found  In  New  England.    (Kemp) 


Onachltite  (pronounced  waw-sliee- 
tlte).  A  name  coined  by  Kemp  from 
the  Ouachita  River,  Arkansas  for 
a  basic  rock  containing,  in  a  glassy 
groundmass,  prevailing  and  often 
phenomientally  large  phenocrysts  of 
blotlte,  very  subordinate  auglte,  and 
magnetite.  They  also  occur  at 
Beemerville,  N..  J.,  associated  with 
n^[»helite-syenlte.    (Kemp) 

Onget  (Eng.).  The  solid  rock  on  the 
side  of  the  vein.    (Bainbrldge) 

Ouloplu^lite.  A  variety  of  gypsom 
found  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  flow- 
ers, vines,  etc.,  in  Mammoth  cave, 
Kentucky.     (Standard) 

Ounce.  One-sixteenth  part  of  an  avoir- 
dupois pound  of  7,000  grains;  that 
is,  437.6  grains.  It  equals  18.23  pen- 
nyweights, 0.911  troy  ounce,  2&85 
grams,  and  has  a  fine-gold  value  of 
$ia84  or  77.474  shillings. 

Ontbond.  Laid  parallel  to  the  fbce  of 
the  wall;  said  of  a  brick,  and  op- 
posed to  Inbond.     (Standard) 

Outbreak  eoal  (Eng.)  An  old  term 
for  outcrop  of  a  coal  seanL  (Gres- 
ley) 

Outburst.     1.   A   blower.     A   sadden 
emission  of  large  quantities  of  oc- 
cluded gas.     (Steel) 
9.  (Scot)  Bee  Outcrop,  1  and  2. 

Outby;  Outbye;  Ontbyeside.  (Newc). 
Nearer  to  the  shaft,  and  hence  fur- 
ther from  the  working  face  (Ray- 
mond). Toward  the  mine  oitrance. 
The  opposite  of  Inby. 

Outorop.  1.  The  coming  out  of  a  stra- 
tum to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
That  part  of  a  stratum  which  ap- 
pears at  the  surface ;  basset  t.  To 
crop  out;  to  come  out  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  strata  (Web- 
ster )  A  term  used  in  connection  with 
a  vein  or  lode  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  definition  of  apex,  which  tee.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  visi- 
ble presentation  of  the  mineral  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  In- 
cludes those  deposits  that  are  so 
near  to  the  surface  as  to  be  found 
easily  by  digging.  (Stevens  v.  Wil- 
liams. 1  McOrary,  p.  480;  23  Fed- 
eral Gas.,  p.  40 ;  1  Mo.  Mln.,  p.  666 ; 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  ^  Iron  Go.  v. 
Payne,  64  Southern,  617) 

Outdoor  itroke.  That  stroke  of  a  Gor- 
nish  pumping  engine  by  which  the 
water  is  forced  upward  by  the 
weight  of  the  descending  pump  rods, 
etc.     (Gresley) 
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Outfall  (Eng.).  A  seam  cropping  out 
at  a  lower  leveL    (Otesl^y) 

Oatlay.  1.  ▲  laying  ont  or  expending. 
S.  That  which  is  expended ;  expendl- 
tore.  (Webster).  The  cost  of  equip- 
Irtng  a  mine  and  placing  It  on  a  pro- 
ducing basia 

Ontlel  The  passage  by  which  the  ven- 
tilating current  goes  out  of  a  mine. 
Same  as  Upcast,  1  (Raymond). 
An  opoiing  from  a  mine  to  the  sur- 
face. 

OntUer.  An  isolated  mass  or  detached 
remnant  of  younger  rocks,  or  of 
rocks  overthrust  upon  others,  sepa- 
rated by  erosion  from  the  main  mass 
to  which  th^  belong  and  now  sur- 
rounded, areaUy,  by  older,  or  at 
least  underlying,  rocks.     (La  Forge) 

Out  of  the  houM  (Newc).  The  down- 
stroke  of  a  pumping  engine.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Out-over.    Same  as  Outby 

Output.  The  amount  of  coal  or  ore 
put  out  from  one  or  more  mines,  or 
the  total  product  of  one  or  more  fur- 
naces or  mills,  during  a  given  time. 
(Webster).    See  also  Production. 

Outset  1.  (No.  of  Bug.)  The  wall 
of  a  shaft  built  above  ^e  original 
ground  level.  %.  A  brick  or  stone 
shaft -wall  built  within  tubbing. 
(Qresley) 

Outstroke  (Eng.).  The  privilege  of 
breaking  a  barrier,  and  working  and 
conveying  underground  the  coal 
from  an  adjoining  royalty,  or  mine. 
(Oresley) 

Outstroke  rent  (Eng.).  Payment 
made  for  the  privilege  of  working 
through  a  barrier  and  mining  the 
ooal  of  an  adjoining  property. 
(Gresley) 

Outtake.  The  passage  by  which  the 
ventilating  current  is  taken  out  of 
the  mine;  the  upcast  (Chance). 
The  return  air  course.     An  outlet 

Outwan  (Scot).  Outwards.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Outwash.  Drift  carried  by  running 
water  from  a  glacier  and  deposited 
beyond  the  marginal  moraine. 
(Webster) 

Ouvarovlte.    See  Uvarovite. 

Orea.  A  chamber  In  which  substances 
are  artificially  heated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  baking,  roasting,  annealing. 
etc  Specifically:  1.  A  kiln;  as,  a 
coke-oven.  9.  In  glass-making,  a 
leer.     (Standard) 


Overall  efHeleaey;  Overall  eflldency, 
of  an  air  compressor,  is  the  product 
of  the  compression  eflSciency  and  the 
mechanical  eflkiency.  (A.  L  M.  B., 
Bua  140,  p.  67) 

Overblown.  Burnt  by  reason  of  an 
excessive  blast;  said  of  steel  made 
by  the  Bessemer  procesa  (Stand- 
ard) 

Overburden.  1.  (Com.)  £fee  Burden, 
1.  9.  To  charge  in  a  furnace  too 
much  ore  and  flux  in  propoi^lon  to 
the  amount  of  fuel.  3.  The  waste 
which  overlies  the  good  stone  in  a 
quarry  (Raymond).  Worthless  sur- 
foce  material  covering  a  body  of 
useful  mineraL    (Skinner) 

Overcast  A  passage  through  Which 
the  ventilating  current  Is  conveyed 
over  an  entry  or  air  course.  (Har- 
gls) 

Overerotsiag.  ^Bee  Air  crossing;  Over- 
cast 

Overdraft  An  arrangement  of  flues 
to  force  air  through  a  brick-kiln 
downward  from  its  top;  also  the 
heated  air  and  gas  so  forced  through, 
the  kiln.    (Standard) 

Overllred.  In  creamics,  exposed  to 
too  great  heat  in  firing.     (Century) 

Overfold.  An  anticlinal  fold  pushed 
over  until  its  sides  are  brought  to- 
gether and  one  overlies  the  other; 
an  Inverted  or  reflexed  fold  (Stand- 
ard).   See  Overthrow  fold. 

Overgate.  See  Air  crossing;  Over- 
cast 

Overgettingf  ( Eng. ) .  Minerals  worked 
and  sold  from  a  royalty  in  excess  of 
the  certain  quantity  upon  which  a 
rent  or  royalty  per  acre  is  paid. 
(Gresley) 

Overglase.  An  additional  glase  on 
porcelain,  when  the  first  has  been 
painted  upon  with  vitrifiable  colors, 
or  when  by  reason  of  defects  a  sec- 
ond glaze  is  necessary.    (Standard) 

Overhand  ftopiag.  The  working  of  a 
block  of  ore  from  a  lower  level  to 
a  level  above.  In  a  restricted  way 
overhand  stoplng  can  be  applied  to 
open  or  waste-filled  stopes  that  are 
excavated  In  a  series  of  horizontal 
slices  either  sequentially  or  simul- 
taneously from  the  bottom  of  a 
block  to  its  top.  Stull  timbering  or 
the  use  of  pillars  characterize  the 
method.  Filling  is  used  in  many  in- 
stances (Young).  Modifications  are 
known  as:  Back-filling  method; 
Back  stoplng;  Block  system;  Breast 
stoplng;   Combined  side  and  long- 
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wall  stoping;  Grosiciit  method  of 
working;  Cross  stoping;  Delprat 
method;  Dry  wall  method;  Filling 
■ystem;  niling-up  method;  Flat- 
hack  stoping;  Horizontal  slicing; 
Longwell  stopiiig;  Open-cat  ayatem; 
Open  stope  and  filling;  Oi^en-stope 
method ;  Open  stope,  timbering  with 
pigsties,  and  filling;  Overhand  stop- 
ing on  waste ;  Resuing ;  Rock  filling ; 
Room-and-pillar  with  waste  filling; 
Sawtooth  back-stoplng ;  Side  stop- 
ing ;  Slicing  and  filling  system ;  Stop- 
ing and  filling;  Stoping  in  horizon- 
tal layers ;  and  Transverse  with  fill- 
ing. 

Overhand  stoping  and  milling  system. 
See  Ck)mbined  and  underhand  stop- 
ing. 

Overhand  itoplng  ia  inelined  floors. 
See  Rill  stoping. 

Overhand  stoping  on  waste.  See  Over- 
hand stoping. 

Overhand  itoping  with  shrinkage  and 
simaltaneoat  caving.  See  Combined 
shrinkage  stoping  and  block' caving. 

Overhead  cableway.  A  type  of  equip- 
ment for  the  removal  of  soil  or  rock. 
It  consists  of  a  strong  overhead  ca- 
ble, usually  attached  to  towers  at 
either  end,  and  on  which  a  car  or 
traveler  may  run  back  and  forth. 
From  this  car  a  pan  or  bucket  may 
be  lowered  to  the  surface  and  sub- 
sequently raised  and  locked  to  the 
car  and  transported  to  any  position 
on  the  cable  where  it  is  desired  to 
dump  its  contents.     (Bowles) 

Overhead  oharges.  Those  general 
charges  or  expenses  which  can  not 
be  charged  up  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  any  particular  part  of  the 
work  or  product.    (Webster) 

Overings  (Newc).  The  top  framing 
of  a  wagon  to  Increase  its  capacity. 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Overlap.  The  extension  of  younger 
strata  beyond  the  limits  of  older  ones 
lying  beneath.     (Webster) 

Overlap  fault.     See  Fault. 

Overlay  (Scot).  The  material  above 
the  rock  in  a  quarry  (Barrowman). 
See  Overburden,  3. 

Overlooker.  1.  One  who  overlooks.  2. 
An  overseer,  superintendent,  or  In- 
spector.    (Standard) 

Overman.  (Eng.)  The  mining  ofiidal 
next  in  rank  below  the  manager, 
who  Is  next  below  the  agent  (Ray- 
mond). Also  called  Oversman.  The 
foreman  of  the  underground  work- 
ings. 


Orerpoled.  A  term  used  in  copper  re- 
fining to  designate  copper  which  has 
set  ftx)m  the  molten  condition  with 
a  distinct  convex  crown.  See  Unde- 
veloped; aUo  Tough  pitch  (E^  and 
Min.  Jour.,  vol.  102,  p.  875).  Over- 
poled  copper  is  copper  from  which 
all  the  suboxide  has  been  removed 
by  poling.     (Raymond) 

Overrope.  A  winding  or  hoisting  rope. 
(Gresley) 

Overshot  wheeL  A  vertical  water 
wheel,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
covered  with  cavities  or  buckets,  and 
is  turned  by  water  that  shoots  over 
the  top,  filling  the  bucket  on  the 
farther  side  and  acting  chiefly  by  its 
weight     (Webster) 

Overside.  Discharging  over  the  side; 
said  of  a  dredge.    (Standard) 

Overtlxe.  That  part  of  a  crushed  ma- 
terial which  remains  on  a  screaL 

Overstrom  table.  Similar  to  a  Wllfley 
table  but  of  diamond  shape  (rbom- 
bold).     (Llddell) 

Over-throw.  1.  (Penn.)  Wooden  air 
pipes  for  connecting  headings  for 
ventilation.  2.  (York.)  See  Air 
crossing.     (Oresley) 

Overthrow  fold.    See  Overturned. 

Overthrast  The  lateral  thrusting  of  a 
mass  of  rock  over  or  upon  other 
rocks,  along  a  thrust  fault  (La 
Forge) 

Overthrast  fault.  A  reverse  fault 
with  low  dip,  or  large  hade.  (Lind- 
gren,  p.  128) 

Overturned.  Having  been  tilted  psst 
the  vertical  and  hence  Inverted  in 
outcrop:  said  bf  Mded  strata  and  of 
the  folda  tfaMbMms.    (La  Forge) 

Over  ventilatioa.  Too  much  air  in  the 
mine  workings.    (Gresley) 

Overwash  drift  The  material  whlcb 
is  washed  out  from  the  front  of  a 
glacier.     (Oentury? 

Overweight  1.  (Aust)  The  set- 
tling down  of  the  upper  rocks  when 
working  by  the  longwall  system.  It 
is  regulated  by  the  packwalls.  If  it 
settles  too  quickly,  it  binds  the 
underweight  causing  the  latter  to 
throw  too  much  weight  on  the  face. 
(Power) 

2.  (Scot)  Excess  weight  of  dis- 
posals (sales)  over  output  (Bar 
rowman) 

Overwind.  To  hoist  the  cage  Into  oi 
over  the  top  of  the  headframe 
(Steel) 
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Or««fc  daadicr.  A  daadller  of  the 
ftmotUIng  type  In  wbldi  fhe 
hiBKfj  material  la  ranored  by  a 
dooble-screw,  contlniKmB-illgbt  oon- 
Tejor,  working  up  an  Indlned  plane. 
(UddeU) 

Owed  prMtM.  A  flotation  process  in- 
▼olTlDg  the  Tlolent  agitation  of  the 
pulp  in  oold  water  to  which  a  small 
peremtage  of  eacalyptns  oU«  abont 
2  088.  per  ton,  la  added.  (T.  J. 
HooTer,  p.  185)- 

Owmer*!  aeeount  men  (Ck>m.).  Work- 
men paid  by  the  day.    (Balnbridge) 

Oxbew.  A  creeoent-flhaped  lake  formed 
In  an  abandoned  river  bend  which 
haa  become  separated  from  the  main 
stream  by  a  change  In  the  coarse  of 
the  river. 

Oxford  elay.  An  English  Mesosoic 
formation  characteristic  of  the 
middle  05Ute.     (Standard) 

Otidatloa*  A  chemical  nnlon  with 
oxygen.     (Raymond) 

Glide  A  compound  of  the  element 
oxygen  with  another  element  or  ele- 
ments, as  Fe^     (Roy.  Com.)  . 

Oxidise.  To  unite  with  oxygen.  Many 
minerals  and  most  metals  oxidize 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  when 
exposed  to  air  or  water.    (Weed) 

Oxidised  some.  That  portion  of  an  ore 
deposit  which  has  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  surface  waters  carry- 
ing oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  etc. 
(Farrell).  That  sone  in  which  sul- 
phides have  been  altered  to  oxides 
and  carbonates. 

Oxldlsiag  flame.  The  outer  cone  of  the 
bloW-plpe  flame,  characterized  by 
the  excess  of  oxygen  of  the  air  over 
the  carbon  of  the  gaa.    (Dana) 

6xldo  (Sp.).    Oxide.     (Dwlght) 

Oxigeno  (Sp.).    Oxygen.     (Dwlght) 

Ozlaad-Hoeking  fumaee.  A  revolving, 
cylindrical  furnace  used  in  Sardinia 
for  calcining  sulphide  ore.  (Ingalls, 
p.  25) 

Oxoalte.  An  explosive  prepared  by 
dissolving  picric  acid  in  nitric  acid. 
(Webster) 

Oxter  (Scot).  The  armpit.  The  apex 
of  a  reentrant,  or  ret^nterlng  angle 
in  a  working  face  of  coal. 

Oxycoal  gat.  A  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  con  I  gas.     (Standard) 

Oxydaceae.  The  oxides  and  their  com- 
binations with  each  other;  one  of 
the  four  classes  In  T.  Sterry  Hunts 
classification  of  minerals.  (Stand- 
ard) 


Oxygem.  A  colorteas,  tastdew,  odor- 
leas»  diemicaUy  active^  gsaeoQa  de- 
ment occurring  in  a  firee  state  in 
the  atmoq^bere  of  which  it  fbrms 
about  28  per  osnt  by  wel|^  and 
about  21  p«r  cent  by  volume.  The 
moet  abundant  of  all  the  element^. 
Symbolt  O;  atomic  weight,  lao; 
spedflc  gravity,  UOO.    (Webster) 

Ozyhydrogem.    Consisting  of  a  mlz- 

ture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    (Web- 
ster) 

Ozyhydrogea  blowpipe.  A  hknrplpe 
in  which  hydrogen  is  burned  in  oxy- 
gen. Streams  of  the  two  gases  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water  are 
forced  under  pressure  from  aspa- 
rate  reasrvoin^  forming  a  jet,  and 
Igniting  just  as  they  issue  The  heat 
produced  is  soflteient  to  fuse  very 
refractory  snbstanoesi  Galled  also 
Oompoundblowiflpe  (Standard).  The 
temperature  of  the  flame  la  esti- 
mated at  8,000*  F. 

Oxyphyre.  Plrsson's  general  name 
for  the  acidic  rmfta.  tayphyre  la 
oontrasted  with  Lamprophyre,  a  cor- 
responding name  for  the  basic  rbcka. 
The  two  are  complementary,  fifes 
Lamprophyre,  also  Oomplementaiy 
rocka.    (Kemp) 

Oyel  (0-o-o-o-ye!)  (Hex.;  An  exda- 
mation  used  to  call  attention  ln^a 
hoisting  shaft     (Halse) 

Oyianite.  A  name  given  by  Lameth  to 
the  titanium  mineral  anatase. 
(Humble) 

Osarkite  (Ark.).-w  A  white,  maasive 
variety  of  tho^oeonite.     (CAiester) 

OsooeHte;  lOaeral  wax;  Voiiil  wax; 
Native  paraflin.  Waxlike  hydrocar- 
bon, yellow-brown  to  green  in  color ; 
iranslucent  when  pure ;  feels  greasy. 
Streak  is  light  to  brown,  and  spe- 
cific gravity  is  slightly  less  than  1. 
Soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  (U.  S. 
GeoL  Surv.) 

Osokerlne.    Bee  Yellow  Ozokerine. 

Ozone.  A  faintly  blue  gaseous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  silent  dis- 
charge of  electricity  In  air  or  oxy- 
gen, and  by  other  methods.  It  is  an 
nllotropic  form  of  oxygen.  Is  a  ixwx- 
erful  oxidizer,  and  comparatively 
unstable.  It  Is  use<l  conunercially 
for  sterilizing  water,  bleaching?  oils, 
etc.  (Webster).  Its  density  is  one 
and  one-half  times  that  of  oxygen. 
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P. 

Mbilo  (Hex.).  A  lamp  or  candle  wick. 

Pm;  Paek.  A  moccasin,  with  the  sole 
tamed  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper; 
also  heavy  felt  half -boot  worn  by 
loggers  in  winter  (Webster).  Also 
used  by  miners  in  the  far  north. 

Paohapampa  (Pern).  Ore  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  plcl&ed  out  of  waste. 
(Haise) 

Paehmoha  tank.    Bee  Brown  tank. 

Paeite  (BoL).  Arsenical  sulphide  of 
iron,  near  arsenopyrite.     (Chester) 

Paok.  1.  A  wall  or  pillar  built  of  gob 
to  support  the  roof;  also  used  in 
the  anthracite  regions  synonomously 
with  the  Bnglish  term  'chocks'  or 
*  nogs.*     (Chance) 

9.  To  occasion  the  "speedy  subsidence 
of  the  ore  in  the  process  of  washing 
by  beating  the  keeve  or  tub  with  a 
hammer.    (Steel) 

S.  To  fill  in  stopes  and  old  mine 
workings*  with  waste  rock  to  support 
thereof.  (Webster) 
4.  (Eng.)  A  measure  of  coal  equal 
to  8  bushels.  6.  A  bundle  of  iron 
plates  ready  to  be  heated  or  rolled. 
(Standard) 

Paok  builder.  One  who  builds  packs 
or  pack  walls  (Gresley).  See 
al$o  Pad^  1. 

Paoker.  1.  A  device  lowered,  in  the 
lining  cubes,  which  swells  automati- 
cally, or  can  be  used  to  expand  by 
manipulation  from  the  surface  at 
the  correct  time,  to  produce  a 
watertight  Joint  against  the  sides 
of  the  bore  hole  or  the  casing, 
thus  entirely  excluding  water  from 
higher  horizons.  (Mitzakis) 
9.  (U.  S.  and  Aust)  A  person  who 
transports  goods  by  pack  animals; 
a  carrier;  a  pack  animal  (Webster). 
Common  in  mining  districts. 
3.  A  man  who  builds  or  constructs 
a  pack   (Gresley).    See  Pack,  1. 

Paokfoag  (Chinese).  A  silver-white 
alloy  of  copper,  ziftc,  and  nickel; 
Gterman  silver.     (Ure) 

Packiaf.  1.  A  general  term  relaflng 
to  a  yielding  material  employed  to 
effect  a  tight  joint  A  common  ex- 
ample is  the  sheet  rubber  used  for 
gaskets.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  braided  honp  or  metallic 
rings  used  in  some  Joints,  that  al- 
low considerable  or  incessant  mo- 
tion. (Nat  Tube  C3o.) 
9.  (Cornish)  The  final  dressing  of 
tin  or  copper  ore  in  a  large  vat  or 
keeve  filled  with  v^ater.    (Davies) 


ti  Filling;  tts  of  mortar  eoBtalal]^ 
small  stones^  4.  The  fllUag  of  a 
coke  tower  or  other  condenser  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric 
add.     (Webster) 

Pack  road.  A  road  or  trail  suitable 
for  pack  animals,  but  not  for  ve- 
hicles.    (Cientury) 

Paok  saddle;  A  saddle  made  ftor  sop- 
porting  the  load  on  a  pack  animal. 
(Websto') 

Paeksand.  A  very  fine-grained  sand- 
stone so  loosely  consolidated  by  a 
slight  calcareous  cement  as  to  be 
readily  cut  by  a  spade.    (Standard) 

Pack  trail  (Western  XT.  S.).  A  path 
or  narrow  road  for  the  passage  of 
pack  trains  only.     (Standard) 

Pack  train.  A  train  6f  pack  animal& 
(Standard) 

Paoot  (Peru).  An  earthy  maas  of 
reddish  ore  containihg  much  iron 
and  particles  of  native  silver,  horn 
silver,  etc.     (Ure) 

Pack  walL  A  wall  of  stone  or  rub- 
bish to  carry  the  roof  and  ke^  the 
sides  up  ( C^resley) .    See  alto  Pa<^  1. 

Paces  (Peru).  Ferruginous  silver  ore. 
(Mex.)  Oxidized  ores  (Dwight). 
P.  de  eatano,  small  veins  of  cassiter- 
ite.     (Halse)  . 

Paetolian.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
Lydlan  river  Pactolus  or  its  gM- 
bearing  sands.     (Standard) 

Paddle.  1.  A  straight  iron  tool  for 
stirring  ore  in  a  furnace.  9.  A  bat 
or  pallet,  as  used  in  fempering  day. 
9.  A  scoop  for  stirring  and  mixing, 
as  used  in  glass-making.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Paddle-wheel  agitator.  A  simple  stir- 
ring apparatus  by  which  the  solids 
are  kept  in  suspension  by  paddles. 
It  is  difficult  to  start  if  the  sand 
packs  around  the  blades,  and  it  Is 
expensive  both  in  operating  and  la 
repair  costs.     (Liddell) 

Psddook.  1.  (Aust)  An  inclosuie  for 
exercising  horse&  The  Australians 
being  keen  horsemen,  took  to  using 
the  word  in  mining.  Thus  when  ore 
is  in  "bins",  or  "stored",  or  ''stacked 
on  the  surface",  is  is  said  to  be  "la 
the  paddock".  (Rickard) 
9.  A  way  of  working  a  dalm,  the 
whole  mass  being  taken  out  in  the 
form  of  a  large  square  pit  (Skin- 
ner) 

S.  A  spACB  or  platform  near  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft  or  excavation  for 
temporary  storage  of  ore  or  wash 
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dirt.  4.  An  ezcayation  for  wash 
dirt  in  shallow  alluvium.  6.  To 
store  ore  in  a  paddock.     (Webster) 

Paddy.    1.  (York.)  An  open  lamp  used 
by  miners.     (Gresley) 
S.  A  well  drill  having  cutters  that 
esLpand  on  pressure.     (Standard) 


pan  (Leic).  A  skip  (box)  for- 
merly used  in  a  swinging  bant  for 
carrying  miners.  See  Bant;  Bont, 
1,  and  Tackier,  2.    Also  Skep. 

Pa^e.  In  brickmaking,  a  track  carry- 
ins  the  pallets  bearing  newly  molded 
bricks.     ( Stfindard ) 


■tone.  A  (Chinese  limestone 
showing  in  section  figures  fftncifuUy 
likened  to  pagodas,  due  to  fossil  or- 
thoceratites.     (Standard)  ^ 

Paffodits.  A  soft  variety  ot  pinite  or 
agalmatolite  out  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese carve  figures  of  pagodas,  idols, 
etc.     (Standard) 

Saha.  A  low  ridge  or  hill  of  glacial 
d^KMSits  capped  by  loess,  determined 
by  the  configuration  of  the  subter- 
rane,  molded  by  and  marking  the 
direction  of  the  ice  flows  of  the  gla- 
cial epoch;  characteristic  of  north- 
eastern Iowa.     (Standard) 

Pahoehoe.  The  Hawaiian  word  for 
lava/  or  a  flow  of  the  same,  having  a 
smooth,  ropy,  fluted,  or  lobate  sur- 
face. It  is  contrasted  with  "Aa", 
which  refers  to  jagged  and  dndery 
crusta    See  Aa.     (Kemp) 

Painters'  naphtha.  See  Turpentine 
substitutes.  Deodorized  naphtha,  of 
gravity  58"*  to  60**  B6.  is  sometimes 
employed  in  paints.     (Bacon) 

Pal&t  gold.  A  very  thin  coating  of 
gold  on  minerals.     (Power) 

PalAt  mllL  A  machine  for  grinding 
mineral  paints. 

PaiAt  rock.      See  Ocher. 

Paint  thiaaer.  See  Turpetine  subsM- 
tates. 

Pair  CGom.)  A  party  of  men  working 
together;  a  gang  (Webster).  Also 
qpielled  Pare. 

Pair  of  gears  (No.  of  Eng.).  See 
GearSb 

Pair  of  timbers.  (So.  Wales).  See 
Geara 

Palis  (So.  Staff.).  Two  shafts  about 
100  yards  apart,  sunk  to  the  Thick 
ooal  seam.    (Qrealey) 


Paiiaalte.  A  variety  of  quarts-por- 
phyry, containing  phenocrysts  of 
microperthitic  orthoclase  and  rarer 
quartz,  in  a  groundmass  of  quartz 
and  feldspar.  Compare  Comendlte. 
(Kemp) 

Paja  (Sp.).  1.  Straw.  S.  A  blasting 
match;  P.  quemada  (BoL),  a  variety 
of  Jamesonlte  resembling  a  straw. 
(Halse) 

P&Jaro  minero  (Venes.).  The  miner 
bird.  Some  of  the  natives  have  a 
strong  belief  that  the  miner  bird  Is 
a  sure  indicator  of  alluvial  gold. 
(Halse) 

Paktong.    See  Packfong. 

Pala  (Sp.)  Shovel;  P.  de  cruzo,  a 
round-pointed  shovel;  P.  cuadrada, 
a  square-pointed  shovel.  (Dwlght) 
(Halse) 

Palacra  (Sp.).  1.  A  piece  of  native 
gold.  2.  An  ingot  of  fine  gold. 
(Halse) 

Palaeophyre.  Gfimbers  name  given  in 
1874  to  certain  porphyritic  dike 
rocks  corresponding  to  quartz-mica- 
diorites  in  mineralogy.  They  cut  the 
Silurian  strata  of  the  Flchtelgebirge. 
(Kemp) 

Paleophyrite.  A  name  proposed  by 
Stache  and  Von  John  {compare  Ort- 
lerlte)  for  certain  porphyrites  in 
whose  strongly  prevailing  ground- 
mass  are  pheno<^rysts  of  pl&gioclase, 
hornblende  and  augite.     (Kemp) 

Pal»o£icrite.  A  name  proposed  by 
GUmbel  in  1874,  for  picrites  which 
were  considered  by  him  to  be  similar 
to  the  rocks  from  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  originally  named  picrite 
by  Tschermak.  Giimbel  called  his 
specimens  pelseopicrltes  beoause 
they  occurred .  in  Paleozoic  strata. 
They  are  chiefly  olivine  and  augite. 
More  or  less  brown  hornblende  and 
blotite  also  occur.     (Kemp) 

Palagonite-tuir.  An  altered  basaltic 
tuff  containing  inclusions  of  devitri- 
fied,  basaltic  glass.     (Kemp) 

Palanoa    (Sp.).     1.  Lever.     8.  P.    de 
oampana,  a  knocker  or  signaling  ap- 
paratus in  shafts  (Halse). 
8.  The   toggle   of   a    rock   cruaVlr. 
(Dwlght) 

Palanqae  (Mex.).  Barring  after  shots 
have  been  fired.     (Dwight) 

Palaathropio.  In  geology,  according  to 
Dawson,  the  earlier  part  of  the  an- 
thropic,  the  post-glacial  Plei8tooeiie» 
during  which  man  appeared  and 
there  was  an  extensive  emergence  of 
Und.     (Standard) 
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teUitlalte.  A  nmine  proposed  by  Lu- 
p^yres  for  certain  rocka  in  the  Ger- 
man Province  of  Pfala,  mippoeed  by 
him  to  be  gabbroa  with  diaUage  and 
to  be  of  Oarboniferona  age ;  but  they 
have  since  been  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially diabases.  The  word  Is  de- 
rived from  the  classic  name  of  the 
district    (Kemp) 

?ale  brick.  Brick  which  are  under- 
bnmed.    (Ries) 

Paleoeene.  The  earliest  of  the  epodis 
comprised  in  the  Paleogene  period, 

.  tn  the  classification  adopted  by  some 
geologista  Also  the  series  of  strata 
deposited  during  that  epoch:  they 
are  regarded  by  some  geologists  as 
Upper  Oretaceons  and  by  others  as 
Bocene.    (La  Forge) 

Paleogene.  The  earlier  of  the  two  per- 
iods comprised  in*the  CSenosoic  era, 
In  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
International  Gieologic  Clongress  and 
used  by  many  European  geologists: 
it  includes  the  Paleoeene  (if  that 
be  accepted),  Eocene,  and  Ollgocene 
epochs.  Also  the  system  of  strata 
deposited  during  that  epoch.  Oom- 
pare  Neogene.     (La  Forge) 

PaleoUthle.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
earliest  knowD'huraan  culture,  which 
is  r^resented  chiefly  by  unpolished 
stone  implements.  The  paleolithic 
period  was  applied  in  Euroi)e  to  the 
earliest  known  culture  period,  which 
was  apparently  sharply  separated 
from  the  succeeding  and  much 
shorter  period,  called  the  Neolithic 
period,  the  two  forming  the  Age 
of  stone.     (Webster) 

Paleontology.  The  science  that  deals 
with  the  life  of  past  geological  ages. 
It  is  based  on  the  study  of  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  organisms.  (Web- 
ster) 

PaleopUun.  In  geology,  an  ancient 
plain  of  degradation,  buried  under 
later  deposita     (La  Forge) 

Paleroleanio.  Of  eifusive  character 
and  haviitg  been  erupted  before  the 
Tertiary  period:  said  of  some  vol- 
canic Igneous  rocks  and  opposed  to 
Neovolcanlc.  Now  obsolescent  (La 
Forge) 

Paleosolo.  One  of  the  grand  divisions 
or  eras  of  geologic  time,  preceding 
the  Mesozoic  era.  Also  tne  group 
of  rocks  formed  caring  the  Paleozoic 
era,  which  comprises,  in  the  gener- 
ally adopted  classification,  the  Cum- 
brian Ordovlcian,  Silurian,  Devon- 
ian, and  Carboniferous  systema  The 
beginning    of    the    Paleosoic    was 


fbrmerly  supposed  to  be  maiteA  by 
the  appearance  of  life  on  the  «artik 
and  the  lowest  Paleosolc  strata 
wero  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  lios- 
sillferous  rocks  of  the  earth's 
but  both  suppositions  avs 
known  to  be  Incmect    (La  Itaye) 

Palero  (Mez.).  Shovdier;  ndne  car- 
penter, or  timberman*    (Dwls^t) 

Palliade.  A  line  of  b<dd  cUlb,  eope- 
dally  one  showing  basaltic  coliimnsL 
(Webster) 

Pallaeo  (Peru).  A  piece  of  ore  of 
good  quality  found  on  waste  heapsi 
(Halse) 

Panadlua.  A  raro  metaUlc  tiement 
of  the  platinum  group,  found  native 
and  also  alloyed  with  plaUnum  and 
gold.  Silver-white,  ductUe^  malle- 
able. Symbol,  Pd;  atomic  weiglit, 
106.7;  spedflc  gravity,  1L&  (Web- 
ster) 

PaUadluBi  gold.    Same  as  Porpesitsk 
or  gold  containing  palladium  up  to 
.10  per  cent    (Dana) 

Pallador  (Pern).  An  ore  sorter. 
(Halse) 

Pallalla  (BoL).  A  sort  of  trowel  for 
agitating  grav^  In  alluvial  mining. 
(Halse) 

Pallaquear  (Sp.  Am.).  To  pick  over 
the  dumpa.    (Lucas) 

Pallas  iron.    £fee  Pallasite. 

PaUailte.  Originally  proposed  by  Ous- 
tav  Rose  fSor  a  meteorite  that  ftil 
near  Pallas,  in  Russia;  has  been 
used  by  Wadsworth  In  a  wldtr 
sense  for  both  meteoric  and  terres- 
trial, ultra4Misic  rocks,  which  In  the 
former  average  about  60  per  cent 
iron  and  In  the  latter  have  at  least 
moro  Iron  oxides  than  silica.  Oam- 
berlandite  (whidi  see)  is  the  dilef 
example  (Kemp).  Also  called 
Pallas  iron. 

Pallet  1.  A  board  for-carrylng  newly 
molded  bricks.  8.  A  potters*  whed. 
S.  A  paddle  for  mixing  and  shaplDg 
day  for  crucibles,  etc     (Standard) 

Pallet  boy.  In  brickmaklng,  a  boy 
who  places  pallets  on  the  dump- 
table.     (Standard) 

Palleting.  A  light  platform  in  the  bot- 
tom of  powder  magaslnes  to  pre- 
serve the  powder  from  dampness. 
(Oentury) 

Pallet  molding.  A  method  of  fonnlng 
bricks  in  sanded  molds,  from  which 
they  aro  dumped  on  a  board  called 
n  pallet:  distinguished  from  <lo^ 
molding.     (Standard) 
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A  piece  of  stout  leather  fitting 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  ami  secured 
by  a  loop  to  the  thumb;  this  has  a 
flat  Indented  plate  for  forcing  the 
needle.  (0.  and  M.  M.  P.).  Used 
in  sewing  heavy  canvas. 

Palm  needle.  A  straight  triangular- 
sectioned  needle  used  for  sewing 
canvas.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Palo  (Mex.).  Sticlc;  piece  of  timl)er; 
P.  lahrado8,  hewn  timber;  P.  redon- 
do9^  round  timber.     (Dwight) 

Pampa  (Peru).  An  elevated  plane  at 
the  base  of  mountains.    (Halse) 

Paa.  1.  See  Panning.  2.  A  cylindri- 
cal vat  of  iron,  stone,  or  wood,  or 
these  combined,  in  which  ore  is 
ground  with  muUers  and  amalga- 
mated. See  Amalgamating  pan. 
(Raymond) 

S.  A  copper  or  galvanized  iron  uten- 
sil used  for  washing  gold  ore  and 
gravel  so  as  to  separate  the  heavy 
gold  by  a  shaking  motion.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Comishman*8  van- 
ning shovel  (Rlckard).  Also 
called  Dish. 

4.  To  wash  earth,  gravel,  etc.,  in 
a  pan  in  searching  for  gold.  To 
yield  gold  in,  or  as  in  the  process 
of  panning.     (Webster) 

5.  The  solid  stratum  of  clay,  pebbles, 
etc.,  underlying  soil;  hardpan;  used 
chiefly  in  Great  Britain.  (Stand- 
ard). Fireclay  or  underday  of  coal 
seams. 

6.  (Mid.).  Sheet-iron  vessels  hold- 
ing, say  i  cwt,  ■  into  which  fillers 
rake  the  small  coaL    (Gfesley) 

Paaabase.  Same  as  Tetrahedrlte, 
GutSbsSr.     (Dana) 

Paaal  de  Boia  (Peru).  Fissured 
quartz  containing  gold.     (Halse) 

Paa  amalgamatioa.  Amalgamation  of 
silver  or  gold  with  mercury  by 
grinding  in  a  pan.     (Duryee) 


(Golom.).  To  collect  gold-bear- 
ing sand  In  spoons  and  scoops,  and 
dq>06it  it  In  the  hateas.     (Halse) 

Paaoake.    Same  as  Ribbon,  1. 

Paaolastite.  An  explosive  composed  of 
liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide  mixed  with 
carbon  disulphlde  or  other  liquid 
combustible,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  volumes  of  the  former  to  two 
of  the  combustible.     (Gentury) 

Pan  eoal  (Soot).  Small  coal  suitable 
for  use  at  salt  works,  as  under  salt 
pans.     (Barrowman) 


Pandermite.      Firm,    compact,    porce- 
lain-like    masses     of     colemanite. 
(Moses) 

Pane.    1.  (So.  Staff.)     A  quantity  of 
coul  measuring  2  feet  6  Inches  high, 
6  feet  in  width,  and  6  feet  under  or 
forward .     ( Gresley  ) 
2.  See  Peen. 

Panel.  1.  A  heap  of  dressed  ore.  9. 
A  system  of  coal-extraction  in  which 
the  ground  is  laid  off  in  separate  dis- 
tricts or  panels,  pillars  of  extra  size 
being  left  between.     (Raymond) 

5.  A  large  rectangular  block  or  pil- 
lar of  coal  measuring,  say,  130  by 
100  yds.  4.  A  group  of  br'^jists  or 
rooms  separated  from  the  other 
workings  by  large  pillars.     (Steel) 

6.  A  small  portion  of  coal  left  un- 
cut    (Webster) 

Paaella  (Braz.).  A  miner's  term  for 
druse.    (Halse) 

Panel  slicing.  See  Top  slicing  and 
cover  caving. 

Panel  worldbig.  A  system  of  working 
coal  seams  in  which  the  colliery  is 
divided  up  into  large  squares  or 
panels,  isolated  or  surrounded  by 
solid  ribs  of  coal  of  which  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  breasts  and  pillars  is 
worked,  and  the  ventilation  is  kept 
distinct,  that  is,  every  panel  has 
its  own  circulation,  the  air  of  one 
not  passing  into  the  adjoining  one, 
but  being  carried  direct  to  the  main 
return  ahrway.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Panel  (Mex.).  Amalgamating  pans. 
(Dwight) 

Pan  ice  (Labrador).  Ice  formed  along 
the  shore  and  subsequently  loosened 
and  driven  by  winds  and  currents. 
(Century) 

Paaldiomorphic.  Rosenbusch's  term 
for  those  rocks,  all  of  whose  com- 
ponents possess  their  own  crystal 
boundaries    ( Kemp ) 

Panino  (Mex.).  Vein-formation;  vein 
material;  the  ground  or  country 
through  which  the  lode  runs;  also, 
the  matrix.  (Min.  Jour.).  P.  muy 
macizo,  the  very  hardest  kind  of 
vein  matter  or  rock ;  P.  macizo,  rock 
not  quite  so  hard,  but  still  not  re- 
quiring to  be  timbered ;  P.  favorable, 
rock  easily  broken  down  by  drilling, 
but  not  needing  timbering;  P.  hlandOf 
generally  slate  or  schist  which  can  be 
broken  easily  by  pick,  bar,  or  wedge, 
and  -which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
timbered;  P.  muy  hlandOj  usually 
day  shale  or  argillaceous  schist,  and 
requiring  constantly  to  be  held  up 
by  timbering.     (Dwight) 
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Panlio  (Peru).  I.  A  wbitish  feldapar, 
or  kaolin;  f^ldspathlc  gangue.  S. 
Tradliyte.  S.  (Chile)  Country 
(Halse) 


Vuieliag.  Division  into  panels  or  com- 
partments; panel  workins^  See 
Panel,  2.     (Webster) 

Paaaing  (Aust.  and  Pac.).  Washing 
earth  or  crushed  rock  in  a  pan,  by 
agitation  with  water,  to  obtain  the 
particles  of  greatest  specific  gravity 
which  it  contains  (chiefly  practiced 
for  gold,  also  for  quicksilver,  dia- 
monds, and  other  gems).  (Ray- 
mond) 

9mm  oat  To  give  a  result,  especially 
as  compared  with  expectations,  as 
in  mining,  the  gravel  pom  out  well 
See  Pan,  4. 

Papa.  1.  (Maori)  A  kind  of  bluish 
indurated  pipe  clay,  sometimes  used 
for  whitening  fireplaces.  It  is  often 
as  hard  as  stone  and  is  then  called 
papa  rock.  (Webster) 
9.  (Sp.).  A  nugget  of  gold  or  Ah 
ver.  3.  A  nodule  of  mineral 
(Halse) 
4.  (Sp.)     A  potato.     (VeL) 

Pamtellerite.  A  felsophyric  or  vitro- 
phyric  igneous  rock,  virtually  a 
Bodic-quartz  trachyte,  containing  es- 
sential anorthoclase,  aegirite,  and 
quartz,  and  perhaps   diopside  and 

'  and  GOBsyrite.  (La  Forge).  Ap- 
pU^  to  a  group  of  rocks  inter- 
mediate between  the  rhyolites  and 
trachytes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dacites  on  the  other.  They  differ 
from  all  these  in  having  anortho- 
ciase  as  the  principal  feldspar.  Cos- 
■yrite,  a  rare  and  probably  titan- 
Iferous  amphibole,  occurs  at  the 
original  locality  on  the  island  of 
Pantelleria,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  name  was  given  by  FOrstner. 
(Kemp) 

Pantile.  A  roofing  tile ;  a  gutter  tile ; 
a  flat  paving  tile  (Webster).  Also 
spelled  Pontile. 

Pantograph.  An  instrument  for  copy- 
ing maps,  plans,  etc.,  on  any  pre- 
determined scale.     (Webster) 

Paper  ooal.  A  variety  of  brown  coal 
deposited  in  thin  layers  like  sheets 
of  paper.     (Power) 

Paper  tpar.  A  variety  of  caldte  found 
in  thin  paper-like  plates.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Par;  Par  ralae.  Bquallty  of  the  noml- 
aal  apd  market  values  of  securities 
or  certificates  of  value  (often  called 
momUuilt  or  face  par)^  or  the  value 


or  price  at  which  they  are  Issaed 
and  their  market  value  (called  i$9ue 
par).  Nominal  value;  ftice  value. 
(Webster) 

Para  (Mez.).  A  leather  apron  worn 
by  miners.     (Halse) 

Paraoalda  (Sp.).  1.  A  pa.rachuta  9. 
A  safety  appliance  for  bringing  the 
cage  quickly  to  rest  in  case  the 
hoisting  cable  breaks.    (Halse) 

Paraehrofit.  Discoloration  in  miner- 
als from  exposure  to  the  weather. 
(Standard) 

Parachute.  1.  A  kind  of  safety-catch 
for  shaft  cages.  2.  In  rod  boring,  a 
cage  with  a  leather  cover  to  prevent 
a  too  rapid  fall  of  the  rods  in  case 
of  accident     (Raymond) 

Paraclase.  A  term  used  by  Daubrfe 
for  faults.     (Power) 

Parada  (Sp.).  A  relief,  or  <diange  of 
men,  horses,  or  mules;  a  shift. 
(Halse).  Faradaa  de  bu9ca  (Mex.), 
miners  working  on  a  tribute;  P.  a 
la  carga,  miners  working  for  so 
much  per  ton  or  carga  of  ore 
broken  down  or  extracted;  P,  a 
dettajo,  miners  on  contract,  at  so 
much  per  meter,  etc. ;  P.  a  partido, 
miners  receiving  as  pay  a  share  of 
the  ore  they  mi7\e;  P.  de  hadenda^ 
or  P.  de  obra,  miners  working  by  the 
day.     (Dwlifht) 

ParafllB.  A  white,  waxy.  Inodorous, 
tasteless  substance,  harder  than  tal- 
low, softer  than  wax,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.800.  Its  melting  point 
is  variable,  depending  somewhat 
upon  its  origin;  it  ranges  between 
43**  and  65**  C.  (lOO**  and  151*  P.) 
An  ultimate  analysis  yields,  on  the 
average,  carbon  85  per  cent  and  hy- 
drogen 15  per  cent  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  is  indifferent  to  the  most 
powerful  acids,  alkalies,  and  chlor- 
ine, and  can  be  distilled  unchanged 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Warm 
alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  olive 
oil,  benzol,  chloroform,  and  carbon 
disulphide  dissolve  it  readily.  It  can 
be  mixed  in  all  proportions  with 
wax,  stearin,  palmltin,  and  resin 
(Bacon).  Paraffin  is  found  native, 
as  in  ozocerite  and  hatchettlte,  also 
in  peat  and  bituminous  coal,  and  is 
contained  in  numerous  oils,  as  pe- 
troleum, from  which  it  is  separated 
by  distillation.    (Standard) 

Paraflia-aq^halt  petroleum.  A  combi- 
nation of  paraffln-bnse  and  asphalt- 
base  petroleums.     (Bacon) 
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^mrafla-baia  petroleum.  Crnde  oil 
which  carries  solid  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons and  practically  no  asphalt. 
(Bacon) 

FaraflLn  batter.  ^A  variety  of  native 
paraffin  used  in  making  candlea 
(Standard) 

FaraAa  ooal.  A  light-colored  bi- 
tuminous coal  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  paraffin.     (Mltzakis) 

Paraffln  llnzeg.  The  residuals  obtained 
from  paraffin-base  petroleums  are 
characterized  by  containing  14^  to 
4  per  cent  of  hard  paraffln  scale, 
consisting  to  a  predominating  de- 
gree of  saturated  hydrocarbons  (85.6 
to  74.1  per  cent)  and  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.92  to  0.94.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  paraffin 
fluxes  yield  only  a  small  percentage 
of  residual  coke  and  contain  but 
little  sulphur.     (Bacon) 

Taraiiln  olL  1.  Lubricating  oil  made 
by  the  dry  distillation  method,  i. 
A  proprietary  name  for  liquid  pe- 
trolatum.    ( Bacon ) 

Paraillii  soale.  Oude  paraffln  wax. 
(Bacon) 

Parafflaum.  A  mixture  of  solid  hydro- 
carbons chiefly  of  the  methane 
series;  usually  obtained  by  chilling 

.  and  pressing  the  distillates  from  pe- 
troleum having  high  boiling  point, 
and  purifying  the  solid  press-cake  so 
obtained.    Bee  Paraffln.    (Bacon) 

ParaAnam  liqaldam.  The  medicinal 
petroleum  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. Sp.  gr.,  0.885-0.890.  In 
£he  reflning  of  Russian  petroleum, 
the  flnest  quality  of  perfumery  oil 
la  termed  paratJUnum  liquidum,  and 
for  phamaceutical  purpose  Is  often 
subjected  to  a  final  distillation. 
See  Petrolatum,  liquid.    (Bacon) 

Parafflnuia  moUe.  According  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  a  petroleum 
product  corresponding  to  the  vase- 
line of  the  United  States  Pharm- 
acpoela.     (Bacon) 

Parageneiii.  A  general  term  for  the 
order  of  formation  of  associated 
minerals  in  time  succession,  one 
after  another.  To  study  the  para- 
genesis  is  to  trace  out  in  a  rock  or 
vein  the  succession  in  which  the 
minerals  have  developed.     (Kemp) 

Pftrcgneltt.  1.  In  petrology,  a  gneiss 
formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  a 
sedimentary  rock.  9.  A  gneiss 
formed  f^m  a  sedimentary  rock  by 


an  intermediary  action  of  an  igneous 
magma  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
virtually  new  rock  is  formed.  (La 
Forge) 

Paragonite.  A  kind  of  mica  corre- 
sponding to  niuscovite,  but  with  so- 
dium instead  of  potassium.  (Web- 
ster) 

Paragonite  schist.  A  variety  of  Rchlnt 
in  which  paragonite  replaces  biotite. 
(Standard) 

Parallel  growth.  Two  or  more  crys- 
tals with  corresponding  faces  par- 
allel.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Parallel  roadi.  A  geological  term 
for  a  series  of  terraces. at  different 
levels,  as  those  of  Glen  Roy,  Scot- 
land.    (Webster) 

Paramagaetie.  Opposed  to  diamag- 
netlc.  Applied  to  substances  such 
as  iron,  which,  when  freely  sus- 
pended between  two  magnetic  poles, 
arranges  itself  In  the  line  between 
them  (Power).  Having  a  magnetic 
permeability  greater  than  unity. 
(Webster) 

Paramento  (Sp.).  Lining  of  a  blast 
furnace.     (Halse) 

Parameter.  In  minerology  that  ra* 
tlonal  multiple  of  the  unit-length  of 
any  semiaxis  intercepted  by  a  crys- 
tal plane  which  determines  its  po- 
sition with  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental form.     (Standard) 

ParamlUa  (Chile).  A  low  range  of 
mountains.     (Halse) . 

Paramorph.  A  crystal  that  has  under- 
gone a  change  in  its  physical  prop- 
erties without  a  corresponding 
change  in  composition  (Butler).  A 
result  of  paramorphism. 

Paramorphism.  The  alteration  of  one 
mineral  Into  another  without  change 
of  composition,  as  auglte  into  horn- 
blende In  uralitization.  It  is  also 
used  in  connection  with  metamor* 
phism  to  describe  such  thorough 
changes  in  a  rock  that  its  old  com- 
ponents are  destroyed  and  new  ones 
are  built  up.     (Kemp) 

Paranthlne.  Hatty's  name  for  scapo- 
11  te.     (Humble) 

Parar  (Sp.).  To  stop;  P.  la  hateria, 
to  stop  the  battery  or  mill.    (Halse) 

Parasitie  erater.  See  Adventive  cra- 
ter. 

Paratomoai.  Having  planes  of  cleav- 
age inclined  to  the  axis ;  al8o» 
abounding  with  facets  of  cleavage. 
(Standard) 
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PAroeL  1.  (So.  Staff.)  An  old  term 
for  a  ton;  really  27  cwt&  (Ores- 
ley) 

9.   (Gom.)   A  heap  of  dreaaed  ore 
ready  for  sale.    (Raymond) 

* 

Pardonero  (Mez.).  Partner  in  a  min- 
ing contract     (Dwight) 

Pardo  (Hex.).  Oxidized  or  surface 
ore.    See  Ctolorados.    (Dwight) 

Pare  (Gom.).  Gang  or  party  of  men. 
(Mln.  Jonr.).    See  Pair. 

Pared  (Mex.).    Vein  wall.     (Dwight) 

Paret  (Borneo).    A  mine.    (Lock) 

Pargatlte.  An  amphibole  including 
green  ai^d  bluish  -  green  kinds  of 
hornblende,  occurring  in  stout  lus- 
trous crystals,  or  granular.    (Dana) 

Parget.  Gypsom,  especially  that  from 
Derbyshire  or  from  Montmartre. 
(Standard) 

PailaiL  In  ceramics,  resembling  the 
marble  of  Paros,  as  Parian  biscuit 
(Standard) 

Parian  biscuit.  A  hard,  fine,  half- 
vitreous,  porcelain  resembling  Car- 
rara marble ;  used  for  objects  of  art 
and  ornament.     (Standard) 

Parlanite.  Asphalt  froip  the  Pitch 
lake,  Trinidad.    (Bacon) 

Parian  marble.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  ancient  statuary  marbles; 
from  the  Island  of  Paros  in  the  Ore- 
dan  archipelago.    (Merrill) 

Parian  porcelain.  A  fine  variety  of 
hard  porcelain  used  for  statuettes 
and  bas-reliefs;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  Parian  marble. 
(Standard) 

Parihuela  (Mex.).  Handbarrow. 
(Dwight) 

Pailiite.  A  fluocarbonate  of  the  ce- 
rium metals.  In  acute  double  hex- 
agonal pyramids.  Oolor  brownish- 
yellow.     (Dana) 

Parka  (Arctic).  An  outer  garment 
made  of  the  skins  of  birds  or  mam- 
mals, or  of  cloth,  worn  by  the  Eski- 
mos. Also  worn  by  prospectors  and 
travelers  in  Alaska  in  extreme  cold 
weather. 

Parkes  procesi.  The  refining  of  lead 
by  the  addition  of  sine  to  molten 
argentiferous  lead.  The  zinc  and 
silver  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  bath 
as  a  scum,  which  Is  then  taken  off 
and  afterwards  distilled  to  drive  off 
the  zinc     (LiddeU) 

Parllamentaxy  pit  (Scot).  A  mine  out- 
let or  shnft,  required  by  an  act  of 
Parliament    (Barrowman) 


Panaaso  marble.  A  white  maiUe  trav<> 
ersed  by  a  coarse  network  of  dark 
lines;  from  northern  Italy.  (Mer- 
rill) 

Parol.  A  trade  name  for  a  tueH  used 
in  internal  combustion  engines. 
Made  from  paraffin  by  a  diendcal 
process  without  the  use  of  heat 
(Bacon  ) 

Parophlte.  A  name  given  by  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  to  a  rock  or  mineral  similar 
to  dysyntribite.  The  name  means 
'like  serpentine.*     (Kemp) 

Parozyim.  In  geology,  any  violent  or 
sudden  natural  occurrence,  as  a  vol- 
canic eruption,  a  sudden  flood,  etc 
(Boy.  Com.) 

Parral  agitator.  An  agitator  using  a 
number  of  small  air  lifts  disposed 
about  a  circular,  flat-bottomed  tank 
in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  a  drca- 
lar  swirling  motion  to  tlie  pulp. 
(LiddeU) 

ParriUa  (Sp.).    Orate  bar.    (Dwight) 

Parrot  ccaL  I.  (Scot,  No.  of  Bug.) 
A  variety  of  cannel  ooal,  so-called, 
because  whjsn  on  the  fire  it  ^lita  and 
cracks  with  a  chattering  noise,  like 
a  parrot  talking.  (Oresiey) 
%.  Sometimes  applied  to  gas  coal 
when  of  inferior  quality.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Part  1.  Same  as  Parting,  2.  S.  Ih 
founding,  a  section  of  a  mold  or 
fiask,  specifically  distinguished  (In 
a  three-part  flask)  as  top  part,  mid- 
dle part,  and  bottom  part,  (Stand- 
ard) 

Part  candles  (Eng.).  The  use  of  can- 
dles as  well  as  safety  lamps  In  a 
mine    (Gresley) 

Partido  (Max.).  Division  of  ores  be- 
tween partnera  Working  a  mine 
by  partido  is  when  the  miners  agree 
with  the  owners  to  take  a  certain 
part  of  the  ores  in  place  of  wagea. 
Usually  the  mine  owner  provides 
candles,  powder,  and  steel,  and  keeps 
the  drills  sharpened,  and  receives,  in 
payment  of  royalty  and  supplies, 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  ore  teken 
out  This  contract  is  renewed 
weekly  or  monthly,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  ore  retained  by  the  miners 
is  greater  or  smaller  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  stopes  where  they 
work.  It  is  generally  bought  i1:om 
them  by  the  mine  owner  himsdf^  lor 
various  reasons.    (Dwight) 

Partidor  (Sp.).  An  ore  sorter.  (&lse) 

Patilla  (Max.).  Platform  left  in  shaft 
(Dwight) 
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J.  1.  A  small  Joint  in  coal  or 
rode,  or  a  layer  of  rock  in  a  coal 
aeam.  S.  The  separation  of  two 
DMtals  in  an  alloy,  especially  the 
separation  of  gold  and  silver  by 
means  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  add. 
(Raymond) 

8.  A  side  track  or  turnout  in  a  haul- 
age road.  Entry  parting,  the  part- 
ing at  the  banning  of  an  entry  in 
m  slope  mine.  InHde  or  ttoinff  part- 
ing, a  parting  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  an  entry,  from  which 
the  cars  are  hauled  out  by  a  special 
mule  or  team.  Rope  parting  or  mo- 
tor parting,  a  parting  on  which  trips 
of  cars  are  collected  for  hauling  out 
by  a  rope-hauling  system,  or  electric 
motor.     (Steel) 

4.  (Scot.)  The  manner  in  which  a 
seem  parts  from  its  roof  or  pave- 
mieat ;  it  is  a  bad  parting  when  they 
do  not  separate  readily,  a  good  part- 
ing when  they  do.  (Barrowman) 
8.  The  tendency  of  crystals  to  sepa- 
rate along  certain  planes  that  are 
not  true  cleavage  planes,  but  which 
bave  become  directions  of  minimum 
cohesion  through  gliding,  secondary 
twinning;  or  some  other  external 
cause.  6.  The  line  or  plane  of  sepa- 
ration b^ween  the  parts  of  a  mold- 
er's  flask.     (Standard) 

Partiag  flask.  In  assaying,  a  flask 
naed  in  parting  (Webster).  See 
also  Parting;  2. 

Partlag  gluM.    Same  as  Parting  flask. 

Partlag  laad.  Fine,  dry  sand,  which 
Is  sifted  over  the  partings  in  a  mold 
to  facilitate'  their  separation  when 
the  flask  is  opene^.     (Raymond) 

Vartlng  slats.  A  term  applied  to  a 
thin  layer  of  slate  between  two 
aeams  of  coaL  (Thacker  v.  Shelby 
Goal  Min.  Co.  197  &  W.  Rept,  p. 
633) 

ParttTenal  dip.  A  series  of  local  dips 
varying  approximately  180*^  in  com- 
pass-direction, occurrhig  at  or  near 
the  end  of  a  plunging  anticlinal  axi& 

Pascal's  law.  The  principle  that  the 
pressmre  In  a  fluid  not  acted  upon 
by  external  forces  is  the  same  at 
an  points,  or  that  a  fluid  transmits 
pressures  equally  in  aU  directions. 
(Webster) 

BasOla  (Max.).  Dry  silver  amalgam. 
(Dwli^t) 

Vasmo  (8p.).  In  coal  mining,  a  cross 
cut;  break  through;  thorl  ot  thorl- 
iDg.    (Halse) 


Pato  (Sp.).  1.  Any  underground  drift 
or  gallery.  8.  An  ore  pass  or  chute. 
S.  A  mountain  pass.     (Halse) 

Pais.  1.  (Oom.)  An  opening  in  a' 
mine  through  which  ore  is  delivered 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  See 
CSiute.  9.  In  rolling  mills  t%e  pas- 
sage of  the  bar  between  the  rolls. 
When  the  bar  passes  *on  the  flat* 
It  Is  called  a  flatting-pnss ;  If  'on 
the  edge,*  an  edging-pass.  (Ray- 
mond) 

S.  A  passage  left  in  old  workings 
for  men  to  travel  in  from  one  level 
to  another.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Passador  (Braz.).  A  classifler  or  pulp 
thickener.  Similar  to  an  inverted 
pyramid  or  cone.     (Bensusan) 

Pasiauite.  A  variety  of  wemerite, 
also  called  porcelain-spar.  ((3hes- 
ter) 

Past-by;  Pass-bye.  1.  (Eng.)  A  pas- 
sage round  the  working  part  of  a 
shaft  A  by-pasa  (Power) 
8.  A  siding  in  which  cars  pass  one 
another  underground;  a  turnout 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

PassUg  water  (Scot).  When  a  pump 
bucket  is  worn,  or  otherwise  not 
tight,  it  is  said  to  be  passing  water. 
(Barrowman) 

Patt-lnto.  A  transition  of  one  mineral 
into  another  without  any  sodden 
change.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Passive  Iron.  Iron  rendered  non-cor- 
rodible  by  treatment  with  heat  or 
acids.     (Standard) 

Pats-^ipe.  An  iron  pipe  connecting 
the  water  at  the  back  of  one  set  of 
tubbing  with  that  of  another,  or  a 
pipe  only  in  communication  with 
one  tub  (Tub,  6),  and  open  to  the 
interior  of  the  shaft    (Oredey) 

Pasta  (Max.).  1.  Amalgam  of  gold 
and  silver.  8.  Gold  aM  silver  bul- 
lion (Dwi^t). 

S.  (Max.).  Argentiferous  ores,  as 
blende,  galena,  etc  4.  (OhUe)  Gray 
copper  ore;  tetrahedrite.     (Halse) 

Paste.  1.  The  mineral  substance  In 
which  other  minerals  are  embedded ; 
groundmass,  as  of  a  porphyry. 
(Wdwter) 

tA  mixture  of  day,  variously  pre- 
red  for  making  stoneware  or  por- 
celain.    (Standard) 

Pasting.  The  operation  of  mudeap- 
ping.     (Dn  Pont) 

Pat.  In  brickmaking;  to  remove  the 
rough  edge  of  green  bricks  with  a 
stamper.    (Standard) 
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Fataln  (N.  Z.).,  A  storehouse  raised 
above  tbe  ground.  (Webster)  A 
cacbe. 

Psteh.  A  small  placer  property. 
(MUford) 

Patober.  1.  A  driver's  assitant  or 
helittr;  a  brakeman  or  trip-rider. 
(G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
%.  One  who  repairs  broken  brat- 
tices, doors,  stoppings,  etc.,  in  a 
mine. 

Fatehing  (So.  Wales).  Workings  ^r- 
ried  on  at  the  outcrop  (Gresley). 
Called  Patchwork  in  Derbyshire. 

Fatotay.  Distributed  In  patches  or  in 
an  irregular  manner  as  when  ore 
occurs  in  bunches  or  sporadically. 
(Roy.  Oom.) 

Fat  eoal  (Scot).  The  bottom,  or  low- 
est, coal  sunk  through  in  a  cAiaft. 
(Barrowman) 

File  (Fr.).  Paste;  particularly,  por- 
celain-paste.    ( Standard ) 

Fateat  1.  An  instrument  making  a 
conveyance  or  grant  of  public  lands. 
(Webster) 

S.  Title  in  fee,  obtained  by  patent 
from  the  United  States  Government 
n^en  there  has  been  done  an  equiva- 
lent of  $500  worth  of  work  on  or  for 
each  mining  claim.  (U.  S.  Min. 
Stat,  pp.  400-426;  403-494;  563; 
570-674) 

Fateat  axe.  A  type  of  surfacing  ma- 
chine employed  to  remove  irregu- 
larities from  the  surface  of  blocks 
of  stone.     (Bowles) 

Pateate  (CShile).  An  annual  tax  on 
inines,  amounting  to  |10  per  hectare. 
(Halse) 

Fateated  elaim.  A  claim  to  which  n 
patent  has  been  secured  from  the 
Government,  by  compliance  with 
the  laws  relating  to  such  cinlms  (C 
and  M.  M.  P.).    See  alto  Patent,  2. 

Patent  fuel  (Eng.).  The  fuel  pro- 
duced by  the  agglomeration  of  coal- 
slack  into  lumps  (Rasrmond).  See 
aiMO  Briquet 

Fateat  tanrey.  An  accurate  survey  of 
a  mining  claim  by  a  U.  S.  deputy 
surveyor  as  required  by  law  In  or- 
der to  securo  a  patent  (title)  to  the 
daim. 

Patera  proeeii.  A  metallurgical  proc- 
tM  consisting  of  a  chloridising- 
roasting;  leaching  with  water  to  re- 
move base  metals  (some  silver  is 
AlMolTed  and  must  be  recovered) : 
leaching  with  sodium  hyposulphite 
for  silver;  precipitation  of  silver  by 


sodium  sulphide.  The  process  was 
first  carried  out  by  von  Patera  at 
Joachimsthal  (LIddell).  See  alao 
Joachimsthal  process. 

Paternoster  pnmp.  A  chain-pump; 
named  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  disks  and  the  endless  chain 
to  a  rosary.     (Standard) 

P&te  inr  p&te  (Fr.).  A  decoration  for 
,  pottery,  made  of  white  poroelatD 
paste,  on  a  dark  ground,  so  ap- 
plied as  to  produce  effects  of  U|^t 
and  shade  by  varying  thicknesses. 
(SUndard) 

P&te  tendre  (Fr.).  Soft  paste  for 
porcelain.     (Standard) 

Patio  (Sp.).  1.  The  jrard  where 
ores  are  cleaned  and  assorted;  also, 
the  amalgamation  floor,  or  the  Span- 
ish process  itself  of  amalgamating 
silver  ores  on  an  open  floor  (Ray- 
mond). P.  de  amalgamaci&n,  amal- 
gamation court  or  floor ;  BenefMo  de 
p.,  the  cold  amalgamation  process, 
or  American  heap  amalgamation.  It 
was  invented  by  Bartolem6  de  Me- 
dina, Pachuca,  Mex.,  in  1557;  intro- 
duced into  Peru  in  1574.  In  1708 
mules  and  horses  were  first  used  in 
the  process.  S.  Trabajor  por  p. 
(Golom.)  To  quarry  or  make  an 
open  cut     (Halse) 

Patio  (Mex.).  Cloth  used  by  minera 
(Dwight) 

Patio  prooets.  A  process  for  the  re- 
covery of  silver  by  amalgamation 
in  low  heaps  with  the  aid  of  salt 
and  copper  sulphate  (magistral). 
Thorough  mixing  is  obtained  in  tbe 
usual  form  by  having  honees  or  oxen 
tread  the  mass.     (Uddell) 

Patr6a  (Sp.).    An  overman.    (Halse) 

Patr6B  de  oro  (Sp.).  Gold  standarl 
(Lucas) 

Pattern.  In  founding,  a  model*  uso- 
ally  of  wood  or  iron,  and  often  la 
several  parts  to  facilitate  removal, 
about  which  to  form  a  sand  mold,  in 
which  a  casting  may  be  made. 
(Standard) 

Fatten  molder.  One  who  makes  sand 
molds  for  castings;  a  molder. 
(Standard) 

Patterson  agitator.  An  agitator  of  the 
Pachuca-tank  type  in  which  the  air 
is  replaced  by  solution  or  water, 
under  pressura  from  a  centrifugal 
pump.     (LIddell) 
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BAtttmvom  proeeif .  A  proeen  in  which 
lead,  containing  silver,  is  passed 
through  a  series  of  melting  kettles, 
in  eadi  of  which  crystals  of  a  poorer 
alloy  are  deposited,  while  the  fluid 
bath,  ladled  from  one  kettle  to  the 
next,  is  proportionately  richer  in 
silyer.  In  mechanical  pattinsona- 
tion  the  operi^tion  is  performed  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  in  which. the. bath 
is  stirred  mechanically,  and  from 
whidi,  as  the  richer  alloy  crystal- 
lizes, the  iM>orer  liquid  is  r^>eatedly 
drained  out  Steam  pattinsonation 
is  a  variety  of  the  Fattlnson  process, 
in  which  steam  is  conducted  through 
the  lead  bath  to  assist  the  refining. 
(Raymond) 

PattiafOB'f  poti.  A  series  of  pots  for 
separating  silver  and  lead  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  fact  that  the  melting- 
point  of  the  lead-silver  alloys  Is 
higher  in  proportion  as  the  percent- 
age of  silver  is  greater.    (Standard) 

Taulistai  (Braz.).  Natives  of  Sfto 
Paulo  who  first  discovered  gold  near 
that  dty.     (Halse) 

Pavemeat.  The  floor  of  a  mine. 
(Raymond) 

Pavlag  briek.  Vitrified  brick  used  for 
paving  purposes.     (Ries) 

PaTing  ftoae.  Stone  prepared,  or  suit- 
able, for  paving;  stone  used  in  pave- 
ments (Standard).  Usually  in  lar^e 
flat  slabs,  or  square  blocks,  as  Bel- 
gian block. 

PaTing  tile.  Tile  used  for  floors. 
(Standard) 

PaTonado.  1.  (Peru)  Tetrahedrite, 
frequently  argentiferous.  8.  Pavo- 
nadot  (Peru),  a  rich  zone  composed 
principally  of  sulphides  nnd  sul- 
phantlmonates  of  silver.    (Halse) 

Pavonasetta  marble.     See  Pavonazza. 

PaToaassa;  Pavonazetta  marble.  A  si- 
liceous limestone  of  various  shades 
of  green,  blue  or  gray,  alternating 
with  bands  of  white.  Formerly 
much  used  in  southern  Italy.  So 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
plumage  of  a  peacock;  also  called 
Phrygian  marble.     (Merrill) 

Pawn  (Derb.).  A  security  put  up  by  a 
miner  when  he  makes  tdaim  to  a 
vein  discovered  by  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  another.  The  claim  is  set- 
tled by  trial  at  a  Barmote  court 
(Hander) 

PaxiUoie.  In  geology,  resembling  a 
little  stake. 


I  Paj.  1.  Profitable  ore.  8ee  Pay  dirt 
S.  (Eng.)  1?he  day  upon  which,  or 
the  place  ^here,  wages  are  made  up 
or  paid.     (Gresley) 

Pay  bill;  Pay  iheet  (Scot).  A  state- 
ment showing  details  of  workmen's 
wages  for  a  stated  period,  usually  a 
fortnight     (  Barrowman ) 

Pay  dirt;  Pay  roek.  1.  (West  U  .8.) 
Earth,  rock,  etc.,  which  yields  a 
profit  to  the  miner.  (Webster) 
S.  (So.  Afr.)  Auriferous  gravel  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  washing  or  work- 
ing.    (Skinner) 

Pay  gravel.  In  placer  mining,  a  rich 
strip  or  lead  of  auriferous  graveL 
(fianks) 

Payne's  prooeM.  A  process  for  pre- 
serving timber  and  rendering;  it  in- 
combustible by  impregnatlng.it  suc- 
cessively with  solutions  ox  sulphate 
of  iron  and  calcium  chlori^  in 
vacuo.    Paynize.    (Webster)* 

Pay  ore*  Those  parts  of  an  ore^  body 
which  are  both  rich  enough  and 
large  enough  to  work  with  profit 
(Power).      See    Pay    dirt;     Pay 

^  graviel ;  Pay  kkJc. 

Pay  out  To  slacken  or  to  let  out 
rope.     (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Pay  fhoot.  A  portion  of  a  deposit 
composed  of  pay  ore.    ^Farrell) 

Pay  ftreak.  That  portion  of  a  vein 
which  carries  the  profitable  or  pay 
ore. 

Peaeh  (Ck>m.).    Chlorite.    (Raymond) 

Peachblow.  1.  A  light-purple  glaze  m- 
clining  to  pink,  seen  on  some  Orien- 
tal porcelain.  S.  A  kind  of  ware 
thus  glazed  or  tinted.     (Standard) 

Peaoh  itone  (Com.).  A  greenish-col- 
ored soft  stone;  chloride  schist 
(t>avies) 

Peachy  lode  (Corn.).  A  lode  filled 
with  a  greenish  chlorite,  of  peachy 
luster  and  loose  cellular  tex'are. 
(Power) 

Peacock  deal  (Bug.).  Iridescent  coal. 
(Webster) 

Peacock  copper.  A  synonym  for  Bom- 
ite.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Peacock  ore.  An  iridescent  variety  of 
copper  ore;  bomite;  also  chalco- 
pyrlte  when  rilghtly  oxidized  on  the 
surface. 

Pea  coaL  In  anthracite  only,— coal 
small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
mesh  three  quarters  to  half  an  inch 
square,  but  too  large  to  pass  through 
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ft  tiiree-eltfitli  indi  medL  Wlm 
Backwheat  ooel  Is  made,  fhe  dae 
mariEeted  as  Pea  Is  someliiiies  larger 
than  tbe  ubofwe;  known  also  as  No. 
6  ooaL     (Ohaiice) 

Tm  gtlt  (Bng.).  A  grit  composed  of 
rounded  or  oval  concretionary 
masses  like  peas ;  often  like  crushed 
peas.     (Oldham) 

YiSki  A  headland  or  prcmiontory ;  the 
top  or  one  of  the  tops  of  a  hill* 
moontaln  or  range,  ending  In  a 
point.     (W^wter) 

Vea  ore  (Bng.).  Rounded  grains  of 
hydrated  peroxide  of  Iron^  or  sili- 
cate of  Iron,  commonly  £ound  In 
cavities  of  Jurassic  limestone 
(Power).  The  mineral  llmonlte,  oc- 
curring In  round  grains  about  the 
slxe  of  a  pea  (Webster).  Also 
called  Bean*  ore. 

Bearoe  turret  f umaoe.  A  furnace  con- 
sisting of  a  narrower  hearth,  bent 
around  a  circle,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  a  little  greater  than  the 
leoirth  of  the  hearth,  so  that  the  two 
ends  do  not  quite  meet  Used  for 
calcining  sulphide  ores.  (Peters,  p.* 
205;  Hofman,  p.  176;  Ingalls,  p. 
101) 

Pearlaih.  CSommerdal  potassium  car- 
bonate.    (CSentury) 

Fearl  dlabate.    See  Varlolite. 

Pearllte.  1.  See  Perllte,  L  Also 
called  Pearlstone.  8.  A  eutectold  of 
cementite  and  crystallised  iron 
formed  by  slow  cooling  of  molten 
steeL  Synonyms,  Pearlyte,  Perlite, 
ChTOcarbide,  and  Pearly  constitu- 
ent    (Tieman) 

fearl  mloa.    Same  as  Margarlte,  2. 

Fearl  opaL  Same  as  cacholong;  an 
opaque,  bluish  white,  porcelain 
white,  pale  yellowish  or  reddish  va- 
riety of  opaL     (Dana) 

Pearl    flater.      A    variety    of-   opaL 
.  (Dana) 

Pearl  spar.  Dolomite  occurring  in 
rhombohedrons  having  a  pearly 
luster.     (Power) 

Pearlstone.    Same  as  Perllte,  1. 

Pearly.  Applied  to  minerals  having 
a  luster  like  a  pearl,  as  talc,  brucite, 
stilblte,  etc.    (Dana) 

Pearlyte.  A  mixture  of  ferrite  and 
cementite  having  a  pearly  appear- 
ance when  lamellar  (Standard). 
See  ofoo  Pearllte,  2. 

Peat  (Bng.).    See  Pea  coal. 


tea 


Peass^  sissti'ls  Isitsf*    An 
In  which  the  vapor  of 
Ignited  by  an  electric  wpmtk 

'  above  the  oil  cup,  which 
water  bath.    (llltzaUs) 

Peastone.    Same  as  PlsoUta 

Peasy.       1.  Applied  to  small 
of  ore,  the  w^ht  of  wUdi  nay  be 
estimated  by  the  hand.    (Morine) 
8.  (No.  of  £^Dig.)    Lead  ore  in  grains 
about  the  size  of  peas.    (StandnvA) 

Peat  A  dark-brown  or  hkudk  ve- 
siduum  produced  by  the  partial  de- 
composition and  dislntegratloii^  of 
mosses,  sedges,  Ucea,  and  other 
plants-  that  grow  In  marshes  and 
like  wet  places.  It  may  be  Identi- 
fied as  the  dark-colored  soil  found 
in  bogs  and  swamps,  commonly 
called  muck,  although  technically 
the  term  'fmnck"  should  be  re- 
stricted to  such  decayed  vegetal 
matter  as  is  impure  and  contains 
too  much  ash  to '  bum  readily. 
True  peat  consists  prlndpally  of 
carboUf  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In 
varying  prc^iwrtlons,  and  because  of 
its  high  carbon  content.  It  will  Ig- 
nite and  bum  freely  when  dry. 
(Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1017,  Pt  2,  p.  26L) 

Peat  bed.    An  accumulation  of  peat 

Peat  bog.  A  bog  containing  peat;  an 
accumulation  of  peat     (Webster) 

Peat  oharooaL  Charcoal  made  from 
peat     (Standard) 

Peat  coal.  1.  A  natural  product  In- 
termediate between  peat  and  Uffnlta 
8.  An  artificial  fuel  made  by  car- 
bonizing peat    (Webster) 

Peat  coke.  Same  as  Peat  diarcoaL 
(Standard) 

Peat  eutter.  A  paring-plow  for  cut- 
ting peat    (Standard) 

Peatery.  A  peat  bog  or  bank  (Web- 
ster).   Also  Petary. 

Peat  gas.  Gas  made  by  distilling  peat 
(Webster) 

Peat  hag.  A  pit  or  quag  formed  fay 
digging  out  peat    (Standard) 

Peat  machine.  A  machine  for  grind- 
ing and  briqueting  peat    (Webster) 

Peat  man.  A  digger  or  seller  of  peat 
(Webster) 


Peat  moor.  Same  as  peat  moss.  In 
the  United  States  such  deposits  are 
called  swamps  or  bogs.     (Oentory) 
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1.  Any  moes  from  whldi 
pest  has  been  formed.  S.  (Bng.)  A 
peat  hog;  mlao,  peat  itself.  (Wdh 
eter) 

Beat  pxen.  A  inress  machine  for  mak- 
ing peat  into  blocks  of  artificial 
faeL    (Standard) 

Peat  reek.  The  smoke  of  peat  (Web- 
ster) 

Peat  foiL  A  rich  dark  soil  contain- 
ing peat,  eqiedally  the  soil  of  a  re- 
claimed peat  bog.     (Standard) 

Peat  fpade.  A  ispade  with  an  L-shaped 
blade  for  cutting  out  peat  in  blocks. 
(Webster) 

Peat  tar.  A  tar  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  peat  The  distillates  ob- 
tained contain  from  2  to  6  per  cent 
of  tar.    (Bacon) 

Peaty.  Resembling  or  containing 
peat;  having  the  nature  of  peat 
(Standard) 

Peaa  d'oiaage.  In  ceramics,  a  decora- 
tion or  finish  of  a  surface  such  thut 
it  resembles  in  roughness  the  skin 
of  an  orange.     (Standard) 

Peavy.  A  stout  lever  like  a  cant  hook, 
but  having  the  end  armed  with  a 
strong  and  sharp  spike.     (Webster) 

Pebble.  1.  A  small  roundish  stone, 
especially  one  worn  round  by  the 
action  of  water ;  a  pebblestone ;  also 
a  gem  occurring  In  the  form  of  peb- 
bles. 8.  Transparent  colorless 
quartz;  rock  crystal;  as  Brazilian 
pebble.     (Webster) 

Pebble  crystal  A  crystal,  as  of  quartz 
In  the  rough  state,  worn  into  the 
form  of  a  pebble.     (Standard) 

Pebble  Jack.  Zinc  blende  In  small 
crystals  or  pebble-like  forms  not  at- 
tached to  rock,  but  found  In  clay 
openings  In  the  rock.  (G.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Pebble  powder.  Gunpowder  pressed 
into  large  cubical  grains,  to  render 
it  slow  burning.  It  is  inferior  to 
the  perforated  prismatic  powder  In 
that  the  burning  surface  constantly 
decreases,  and  therefore  the  rate  of 
emission  of  gas  is  greater  at  the  be- 
ginning than  at  the  end.    (Webster) 

Febblettone.  A  pebble;  also  pebbles 
collectively.     (Webster) 

Pebbleware.  A  variety  of  Wedgwood 
ware  with  a  variegated  body  of  dif- 
ferent colored  clays  Intermingled, 
called  according  to  pattern,  agate, 
Egyptian  i)el)ble,  granite,  lapls-laz- 
ull,  porphyry,  serpentine,  verd-an- 
tiqne,  etc.    (Standard) 


Peehera  (Biez.).  Leather  or  cloth, 
worn  by  a  laborer  canning  ore,  to 
protect  neck  and  back.     (Dwight) 

Peeho  (Sp.).  1.  The  front  wall  of  a 
shaft  furnace.  8.  Barreno  de  p.,  a 
horisontal  drill  hole.     (Halse) 

Peeking  up  (So.  Staff.).  Blevatlng  or 
propping  up  with  rough  stones, 
bricks,  rubbish,  eta     (Gresley) 

Peoos  ore.  1.  A  gossan  containing  lead 
and  silver.  9.  (Tasmania)  A  yel- 
lowish, earthy  mixture  of  oxides  of 
iron,  lead,  and  antimony  containing 
silver;  mostly  massicot    (Power) 

Pectinate,  or  Pectinated  mineraL  A 
mineral  that  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  dose  and  nearly  imraUel 
filaments.    (Standard) 

Peetollte.  An  acid  silicate  of  sodium 
and   calcium,   HsO.Nas0.40aOJBSiOt. 

(Dana) 

PedemaL  1.  (Mex.)  A  massive  con» 
pact  variety  of  quartz;  flint;  horn- 
stones.  8.  PedemaleM  (Peru),  sU 
ver  ores  formed  of  siliceous  sand  im- 
pregnated with  oxide  of  iron. 
(Halse) 

Pedial  olasi.  In  crystallography,  the 
class  without  any  symmetry.  (A. 
F.  Rogers) 

Pedimento  (Chile).  A  written  peti- 
tion for  a  piece  of  mining  ground 
(Halse).  A  synonym  of  Petlci6n, 
Sollcitud. 

Pedlf  pofsesflo.  The  actual  possession 
of  a  piece  of  mineral  land  to  the 
extent  needed  to  give  the  locator 
room  to  work  and  to  prevent  prob- 
able breaches  of  the  peace,  but  not 
necessarily  to  the  extent  of  a  min- 
ing claluL  (Hanson  v,  Craig,  170 
Fed.  Kept.,  p.  65;  ZoUers  v.  Evans, 
5  Fed.  Kept.,  p.  172;  Costigan  on 
Mining  Law,  p.  156) 

Pednaa.  1.  (Com.)  The  upper  ^  part 
of  a  huddle.  8.  A  deposit  of  ore 
detached  from  a  lode..  (Da vies) 

Ped'n  oaim  (Ck>m.).  A  bunch  of  ore 
at  a  distance  from  the  lode.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Pedra  (Port.).  1.  A  stone;  P,  de 
ferro,  ironstone;  P.  de  laffes,  flag- 
stone.    (Halse) 

Pedregal  (Southwestern  U.  S.).  A 
stony  tract;  lava  field.     (Standard) 

Pedreiro  (Bras.).  A  stone  mason. 
(Bensusan) 
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Pte.    1.  Two  yeimi  croBsing  each  other 
obliquely.     ( Skinner  ^ 
9.    (Derb.)    A   piece   of  lead   ore. 
(Davlea)     A  variation  of  pea. 

Peeler.  An  iron  Implement  with  flat- 
tened end  and  ring  handle,  used  by 
a  bailer  In  placing  blooms,  ingots, 
etc.,  In  a  reheating  furnace. 
(Standard) 

Peery.     Same  as  Peavy. 

Peg.  1.  T^o  mark  out  a  miner's 
claim  by  pegs  at  the  four  comers, 
each  bearing  the  claimant's  name. 
(Webster).  Sometimes  used  as  peg 
out  8.  A  surveyor's  mark.  8.  (For- 
est of  Dean).    Bee  Notchstlcks. 

Pegado  (O)lom.).  A  local  and  small 
deposit  of  pay  dirt     (Halse) 

Pegador  (Sp.).  Foreman  In  charge  of 
blasting.     (Dwlght) 

Peganlte.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
aluminium  occurring  in  crystalline 
crusts  of  a  green  color.     ((Century) 

Pegar  (Sp.).  To  fire  the  loaded  drill 
holes.     (Dwlght) 

Pegging  (Aust.).  Act  of  marking 
by  pegs.     (Webster) 

P^ggy  (York.).  Synonymous  with 
Pick,     (Gresley) 

Pegmatite;  Oiant  granite.  An  Igneous 
rock,  generally  coarse  grained  but 
usually  irregular  iii  texture  and  com- 
position, composed  mainly  of  silicate 
minerals  of  large  size,  iLcIuding 
quartz,  feldspar,  muscovite,  biotite, 
tourmaline,  beryl,  lithia  minerals, 
zircon,  etc.  Some  p  gmatites  carry 
minerals  containing  rare  earth  met- 
als, tin,  tungsten,  tantalum,  uran- 
nium,  and  others.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Pcgmatitle;  Pegmatoid.  C?haracterls- 
tlc  of,  pertaining  to,  formed  of, 
containing,  or  occurring  in  pegma- 
tite.    (La  Forge  ) 

Pegmatization.  Metamorphlc  altera- 
tion to  pegmatite.    (Standard) 

Peirce-Smith  Process.  A  basic-convert- 
ing process  for  copper  matte  in  a 
msgnesite-lined  converter.  The  iron 
of  the  matte  is  fluxed  by  silica  added 
before  the  process  begins.    ( Llddell. ) 

Pelagic;  Pelagian.  Formed  in  deep 
water  far  from  land;  said  of  some 
marine  deposits  and  contrasted  with 
Terrigenous.  (La  Forge) 
8.  Opposed  to  Littoral  which  belongs 
to  the  sea  shore,  and  Bstuarine  to 
that  formed  In  an  eetuary. 
(Power) 


Pvi»fite.  A  name  given  to  certain  man- 
ganese nodules  obtained  Id  deep-sea 
soundings    (Ghiester) 

Pelatan-Oleriei  process,  a  continiioiia 
process  of  dissolving  sliver  or  gold 
in  cyanide  solution  and  slmoltane- 
ously  precipitating  the  precious  met- 
als with  mercury  in  the  same  vessel, 
an  electrical  current  assisting  pre- 
cipitation.   (Llddell) 

Pelatan  fnmaee.  A  furnace  for  the 
calcination  of  flne  pyritic  or  other 
sulphide  ore&    (Peters,  p.  ITS) 

PeldoB  (So.  Staff.).  Hard  and  com- 
pact siliceous  rock  found  in  ooal 
mmes.    (Gresley) 

Pelionite.  A  name  proposed  by  W.  F. 
Petterd  for  a  bituminous  coal  (Pri- 
ion  coal)  resembling  English  cannel 
coal,  from  near  Monte  Pellon,  Tas- 
mania.    (Bacon) 

Pele's  hair.  A  fibrous,  basaltic  glasB 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  named 
after  a  local  goddess.    (Kemp) 

PeUte.  In  general,  any  sediineiitary 
rock.  Indurated  or  not  formed  of 
clay.  Especially,  a  thick-bedded 
argillaceous  sedimentary  rock  lack- 
ing a  shaly  fracture;  a  mudrock. 
(La  Forge) 

Pelltlo.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic 
o^  or  formed  of  pellte ;  composed  of 
fine  argillaceous  sediment  or  clay. 
(La  Forge) 

Bella.  I.  (Sp.)  A  mass  of  metal  in  its 
crude  state.  8.  (Mex.)  Amalgam 
left  after  the  mercury  has  beeu 
squeezed  out     (Halse) 

Pella;  Plata  Pella  (Mex.).  Silver 
amalgam.    (0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Pelo  (Peru).  Stlbnlte  in  very  small 
needlea    (Halse) 

Pelt  ( Scot ) .  Carbonaceous  stone  asso- 
ciated with  a  coal  seam.  See  ofoo 
Bone  (Barro^man>.  Waste;  mh- 
blsh. 

Pen.  1.  (Scot).  In  longwall  working, 
a  narrow  airway,  more  particularly 
an  airway  formed  along  the  solid 
coal.  (Barrowman) 
8.  A  device  to  dam  or  pen  the  water 
in  a  stream;  a  dam.    (Webster) 

Pella  (Sp.).  I.  A  large  stone  or  rock 
in  Its  natural  state.  Rock;  cliff;  a 
term  used  in  southwestern  United 
States.  8.  A  large  sledge  hammer. 
8.  (Ck>lom.).  Bed  rock  or  bottom; 
P.  hervida,  picadora  6  caladora^ 
fissured  and  porous  bed  rock;  P. 
tnara,  carmine-colored  and  spotted 
bed  rock;  P.  falsa,  false  bed  rock. 
4.  (Oolom.)    Ooun^  rock.    (Halse) 
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PcBArtli  bed!  (Bng.).  The  beds  be- 
tween the  Trias  and  Lias;  flo  called 
from  tiieir  occurrence  at  Penarth, 
in  Somersetshire.     (Oldham) 

Peneatite.    See  Predazzlte. 

PtoneiL  (N.  Y.  and  Pa.).  A  blnestone 
qnarryman's  term  for  Interbedded 
shale  In  blnestone  deposits. 
(Bowles) 

Peneil  mark  (Ballarat,  Aust).  A 
thin  bed  of  dark  slate  about  the 
thickness  of  the  lead  of  a  carpen- 
ters pencil,  which  is  parallel  with 
the  indicator  (Power).  Bee  Indi- 
cator, 4. 

Peneil  stone.  A  compact  variety  of 
pyrophyllite  used  for  making  slate 
pencils.     (Webster) 

Pendiente  (Sp.).  1.  Slope  or  decllyity. 
2.  Gradient;  grade.  8.  Dip.  4. 
Hanging  wall  or  roof.     (Halse) 

Pendnlam  bnlfer  (Vt).  Large  wooden 
blocks  covered  with  felt  pads  that 
are  propelled  back  and  forth  by 
means  of  a  crank  and  pitman 
(Bowles).  Used  for  polishing  monu- 
mental stone. 

Peneplain.  A  surface  of  slight  relief 
and  very  gentle  slopes,  formed  by 
the  subaerial  degradation  of  the 
land  almost  to  baselevel;  the  penul* 
tlmate  state  of  the  old  age  of  the 
land  produced  by  such  degradation. 
S.  By  extension,  such  a  surface  up- 
lifted to  form  a  plnteau  and  sub- 
jected to  renewed  degradation  and 
dissection.     (La  Forge) 

Peneplanation.  The  subaerial  degra- 
dation of  a  region  approximately  to 
base  level,  forming  a  peneplain. 
(La  Forge) 

Penetrating  pulley.  A  pulley  around 
which  a  wire  cable  runs  in  cutting 
marble.  Its  thickness  is  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  and,  con- 
sequently, it  can  follow  the  wire  as 
the  latter  cuts  into  tlie  stone. 
(Bowles) 

Penetration.  1.  In  laboratory  investi- 
gations of  pi^tiffin,  waxes,  etc.,  the 
distance,  expresse<l  in  tenths  of  a 
millimeter,  penetrated  by  a  No.  2 
cambric  needle  operated  in  a  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  and  under 
known  conditions  of  loading,  time, 
and  temperature.  The  decree  of 
solidity  of  bituminous  materials.  2. 
In  construction,  the  entrance  of  bi- 
tuminous material  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  metal  of  the  roadway. 
(Bacon) 
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Penetration  method.  The  method  of 
constructing  a  bituminous  macadam 
pavement  by  pouring  or  grouting 
the  bituminous  material  into  the 
upper  course  of  the  road  metal  be- 
fore the  binding  of  the  latter  has 
been  completed.     (Bacon) 

PenetratloB  twin.  A  twin  crystal  in 
which  the  two  parts  interpenetrate 
each  other:  contrasted  with  Oon- 
tact  twin.     (La  Forge) 

Peniitone  seriei  (Ekig.).  The  lower 
division  of  the  coal  measures,  con- 
sisting of  sandstone  and  shales  with 
coal  and  Ironstone.     ((Century) 

Penitent  (Fr.).  A  fireman  who,  in 
early  coal  mining  days,  was  em- 
ployed to  explode  (purposely,  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  it)  the  fire  damp. 
So  called  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  his  dress  to  that  of  cer- 
tain I'eligiona  orders.     (Gresley) 

Pennine  system  (Eng.).  The  original 
and  typical  series  of  carboniferous 
rocks,  compriring  the  Upper  old  red 
sandstone,  the  Mountain  limestone, 
the  Millstone  grit,  and  the  coal- 
measures.  The  correlated  strata  in 
the  United  States  are  the  GatskiU 
red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  se- 
ries, exclusive  of  the  Permian. 
(Standard) 

Penning.    See  Cribbing,  2. 

Penninite.         A      green      crystallized 

chlorite    from    the    Pennlnie    Alps. 

(Composition    essentially    the    same 

as  clinochlore,   H.(Mg.Fe)»Al>SisOia. 

.  (Dana) 

Pennsylvanian.  The  second  of  the 
three  epochs  comprised  in  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  in  the  classifica- 
tion generally  used  by  American 
geologists.  Also  the  series  of  strata, 
forniorly  called  the  Ck)a\  Measures, 
deposited  during  that  epoch.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  Dtimetlan  epoch 
and  series  of  the  classification 
used  by  many  European  geologists. 
(La  Forge) 

Pennystone.     1.  A  band  of  clay  iron- 
stone.    (Gresley) 
2.  (Eng.)     See  PenLstone  series. 

Pennyweight.  A  unit  of  weight  equal 
to  24  grains,  0.05  troy  ounce,  0.0549 
avoirdupois  ounce,  and  1.5552  grams. 
A  pennyweight  of  fine  gold  has  a 
value  of  $1.0335  or  4.25  shillings. 

Pensky-Marten  tester.  An  instrument 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Abel  appa- 
ratus, largely  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  flashing  point  of  hibrl- 
cnting  oiis  by  the  close  test.  (Mit- 
zakis) 
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BnwtodL  1.  A  sluice  or  gate  for  re- 
straining, deviating  or  otherwise 
regulating  the  flow  of  water,  sew- 
age, etc.;  a  fioodgatei  8.  A  closed 
conduit,  tube,  or  pipe  for  conducting 
water,  as  to  a  water  wheel.  S.  The 
barrel  of  a  wooden  pump.  (Web- 
ster) 

JNtttagoaal  dodeoahedroa.  In  tlie  isi- 
metric  aystem,  a  form,  of  pyrito- 
hedral  symmetry,  enclosed  by  twelve 
faces,  emtti  parallel  to  one  axis  and 
cntting  tbe  other  two  axes  at  un- 
equal distmoes;  a  pyritohedron. 
(La  Forge) 

PentSTaleat  Having  a  valence  or 
coHd>lning  power  of  five.    (Webster) 

leatelis  narble.  One  of  the  oiost 
famous  of  andcnt  statuary  mar- 
bles; fhxn  ML  PentdUeaa»  near 
Atheos,  Qreeee.     (Merrill) 

« 

Beafbeaie;  Pentlnu.  A  wooden  Init 
or  oovering  for  tbe  protection  of  men 
when  shaft  sinldug  (Qresley).  Also 
called  Pentioe. 

Ventise.    Bee  Penthouse. 

leatlandlte.  A  sulphide  of  iron  and 
nickel,  (Fe,Ni)S;  42  per  cent  iron; 
22  per  cent  nickel.     (Dana) 

Featrongh.  The  trough  in  which  the 
penstock  of  a  water  wheel  Lb  placed. 
(Oentury) 

Pe6a.  1.  (Mex.)  Helper;  a  common 
laborer.  P.  euelto,  roustabout  8. 
The  movable  vertical  post  of  an 
arrastre.  8.  A  prop,  post,  or  stalL 
(Halse) 

Fepe  (short  of  Joseph)  (Sp.).  A  boy 
who  holds  the  light  for  the  barre- 
iero,  and  assists  him  in  other  ways 
at  certain  hours.     (Rockwell) 

Pepeaa  (Mex.).  1.  Rich  ore;  smelt- 
ing ore.  8.  Picked  ore.  8.  The  act 
of  picking,  sorting,  or  cobbing. 
(Halse) 

Pepeaado  (Max.).  Dressed  ore. 
(Dwight) 

Pepenador  (Mex.).  Ore  sorter. 
(Dwight) 

Pepenadorei  (Sp.).  Ore  cleaners. 
(Davies) 

Pepeaar  (Mex.).  To  sort  ore. 
(Dwight) 

Peperiao.  A  kind  of  volcanic  rock, 
formed  by  the  cementing  together  of 
volcanic  sand,  dnders,  scorlA,  etc. 
(Oomstock) 


Peperita  (Sp.).  Volcanic  saa4. 
(Halse) 

Pepita  (Sp.).  A  nugget,  usually  of 
gold,  but  may  be  of  silver  or  plati- 
num.   (Halse) 

Peqaeaei  (Chile).    Heaps  or  piles  for- 
merly used  for  roasting  copper 
with  firewood  as  fueL     (Halse) 

PerdL  1.  A  measure  of  masonry 
taining  24f  cu.  ft.  161  by  If  ^  1. 
It  is  usually  taken  as  25  cubic  Dset 
The  term  is  falling  into  disuse  and 
varies  locally.  (Merrill) 
8.  A  measure  of  lengUi  equal  to  51 
yards;  a  rod ;  or  pole;  aieo  a  sqvare 
rod.     (Waster) 

Penhed  bloeks  (bloct  peroh&$).  Bm 
Perched  roA. 

Peretaed  roek.  A  large  mass  of  rock 
which,  after  glacial  tiansportatlon, 
has  been  lodged  in  some  conspicaoas 
isolated  position.  CMled  tfso 
Perched  block.    (Standard) 

Pereolate.  To  pass  through  fine  Inter- 
stices; to  filter;  as  water  percolates 
through  porous  stones.     (Webster) 

Peroassioa  eap.  See  Detonater; 
Primer. 

Peroassioa  figure.  A  figure  consisting 
of  radiating  lines  formed  in  such 
minerals  as  mica  and  chlorite  by  a 
blow  with  the  point  of  a  somevrtiat 
sharp  instrument  (Dana).  CUled 
also  Strike  figure. 

PerouifioB  powder.  Powder  so  com- 
posed as  to  ignite  by  a  slight  per- 
cussion; fulminating  powder.  (Web* 
ster) 

Peroassioa  sieve.  An  apparatus  in 
which  ore  is  sorted  according  to  sise. 
It  consiste  essentially  of  superim- 
posed, oppositely  indined  sieves, 
both  mechanically  agitated  by  ver- 
tical lever  and  having  water  sluices. 
(Webster) 

PeronfiioB  system  of  drilliag.  See 
Drilling;  Freefall,  and  CShum  driUL 
1.' 

Peroassioa  table.  An  inclined  table» 
agitated  by  a  series  of  shocks,  and 
operating  at  the  saaie  time  like  a 
huddle.  It  may  be  made  self-dis- 
charging and  continuous  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  table  an  endles  rubber 
doth,  slowly  moving  against  the  cur- 
rent of  water,  as  in  the  Frue  van- 
ner.     (Raymond) 

Pereaifive.  Ot  or  pertaining  to,  per- 
cussion; operative  or  operated  by 
striking,  as  a  percussive  drilL 
(Webster) 
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MrtliA  (Ifer.).  Los  In  prnHo  abmO- 
jmuitlnn,  Lom  In  seneral.  tes 
•IM  OonnmldA.    (Dwlght) 

Mrtl  <8p.).  Prollte;  tide  ctormtton. 
(Halae) 

Mrfaiftd«tm  (Sp.).  A  marhlne  drilL 
(Dwlgiit) 

Btrfonr  (8p.).  To  horn  a  deep  bore 
bole;  P.  im  I4iiel»  to  tnnn^  (Halee) 

Btffunerj  «IL  A  reflned  Bnesbui  i>e- 
tnAeum.  The  finest  qnaltty  is  used 
In  pharmacy  aa  paraglmim  Uqu^ 
dfifik    (Bacon) 

VeilelaM.  Hagneeia,  ligO.  In  cubes 
or  octahedrons,  and  in  grains. 
Oleayage  cubic    (Dana) 

Verioliaal.  Dipping  in  all  directions 
from  an  elevated  center  (Power). 
£fe6  al80  (iuaqnayersal. 

Terleline.  A  variety  of  albite. 
(Dana) 

Peiiollae  twin.  A  twin  crystal,  in  the 
monocllnic  system,  whose  twinning 
axis  is  the  orthoaxis  of  the  crystal 
(La  Forge) 

Peridot  The  gem  variety  of  olivine. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Perldotite.  A  granular  igneous  rock 
composed  essentially  of  olivine,  gen- 
erally with  some  form  of  pyroxene, 
and  with  or  without  hornblende,  bio- 
tite,  chromite,  garnet,  etc,  (La 
Forge) 

Perimorph.  A  mineral  of  one  species 
inclosing  one  of  another  species. 
See  aUo  Endomorph.    (Webster) 

Period.  The  unit  of  geologic  time  of 
the  second  rank;  a  division  of  an 
era.  The  coordinate  stratigraphlc 
unit  is  System.  (La  Forge)  The 
geological  application  of  the  word 
varies  with  different  authors.  In 
the  scheme  of  nomenclature  pro- 
posed by  the  International  Greologi* 
cal  Ck>ngress  period  is  the  chrono- 
logical term  of  the  second  order,  to 
which  system  is  the  corresponding 
stratigraphlc  term;  as  Silurian 
period  or  system.  In  the  scheme  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
period  has  the  same  rank,  but  its 
corresponding  stratigraphlc  term  is 
system,     ( Standard ) 

Periodic  law.  One  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws  that  the  properties  of 
an  element  are  periodic  functions  of 
the  atomic  weight  (Liddell).  !t  Is 
also  called  Mendeleeff*s  law. 


Pieilodie  ovtem.  A  dassiflcation  of 
tiie  itonArts  according  to  Mende> 
letf's  law.     (WdNiter) 

Periplieral  sMnlae.  A  minor  terminal 
moraine,  marking  only  a  temporary 
halt  of  the  g^cler  daring  recession. 
Also  called  Moraine  of  recession. 
(Standard) 

Peristerite.  A  whitish  adnlarla-lika 
albifee,  slii^tly  iridescent  (Stand* 
ard) 

Perito  (Hex.).  An  expert  in  any  a(*i- 
ence  or  art  (Dwight).  An  ap- 
praiser; a  skillful  workmanv 
(Halse) 

Perjoag  (Malay).    A  crowbar.   (Loci ) 

Perkiaf.   An  imperfectly  burned  brick ; 
•  a  place  brick.     (SUndard) 

Perkins  Joint.  A  Joint  consisting  of 
threaded  pipe  and  coupling,  both 
threaded  straight  (no  taper).  The 
one  end  of  the  pipe  is  left  square 
and  the  other  is  beveled  to  a  knife 
edge  at  midthickness.  Used  in  Baku 
oil  field.     (Nat.  Tube  Co.) 

Perkaite.  A  name  from  the  Greek 
word  for  dark,  and  proposed  by  H. 
W.  Turner  as  a  collective  term  for 
the  rocks  usually  called  pyroxenites 
and  homblendites.  Mineralogically 
the  perknites  consist  chiefly  of  mono- 
dlnic  pyroxene  and  amphibole  with 
subordinate  orthorhomblc  pyrox- 
ene, olivine,  and  feldspar.  Chemi- 
cally they  are  lower  in  alumina  and 
alkalies  than  the  diorites  and  gab- 
bros,  and  lower  in  magnesia  than 
the  peridotites.     (Kemp) 

Perla  (Mex.).  An  assay  bead. 
(Dwight) 

Perlite.  1.  Volcanic  glass  with  con* 
centric,  shelly  texture  and  usually 
with  a  notable  percentage  of  water. 
(Kemp) 

2.  See  Pearlite,  2. 

PerUtio.  Resembling  perlite;  concen- 
trically lamellar:  applied  to  a  mi- 
croscopic structure  in  glassy  rocks 
resembling  that  of  an  onion.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Permaaeat  monument.  A  monument 
of  a  lasting  character  for  marking 
a  mining  claim.  It  may  be  a  moun- 
tain, hill,  ridge,  hogback,  butte,  can- 
yon, gulch,  river,  stream,  waterfall, 
cascade,  lake,  inlet,  bay,  arm  of  the 
sea,  stake,  post,  monument  of  stone 
or  bowlders,  shafts,  drifts,  tunnels, 
open  cuts,  or  well  known  adjoining 
patented  claims.  (Meydeubauer  t7. 
Stevens,  78  Fetl.  Rept,  p.  702.) 
(Also  U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  pp.  227-231.) 
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Peimian.  The  last  of  the  three  epochs 
comprised  in  the  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod, in  the  classification  generally 
used.  Also  the  series  of  strata  de- 
posited during  that  epoch.  By  some 
geologists  the  Permian  is  ranked  as 
a  period  and  system.     (La  Forge) 

PermiMible.  That  may  be  permitted; 
allowable;  admissible.     (Webster) 

Permiitible  exploilTe.  An  explosive 
similar  in  nil  respects  to  s^miples 
.  that  passed  certain  tests  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines,  and  used  in 
accordance  with  the  following  condi- 
tions :  1.  That  the  explosive  is  In  all 
respects  similar  to  the  sample  sub- 
mitted by  the  manufacturer  for  test. 
2.  That  detonators — preferably  elec- 
tric detonators — are  used  of  not  lestf 
efficiency  than  those  prescribed, 
namely,  those  consisting  by  weight 
of  90  parts  of  mercury  fulminate 
and  10  parts  of  potassium  chlorate 
(or  their  equivalents).  3.  That  the 
explosive,  if  frozen,  shall  be  thor- 
oughly thawed  in  a  safe  and  suit- 
able manner  before  use.  4.  That  the 
quantity  used  for  a  shot  does  not 
exceed  1)  pounds  (680  grams),  and 
that  it  is  properly  tamped  with  clay 
or  other  noncombustible  stemming. 
After  an  explosive  has  passed  the 
required  tests  and  its  brand  name 
has  been  published  in  a  list  of  per- 
mhsible  explosives,  it  is  not  a  per- 
missible explosive  if  one  or  more  of 
any  of  the  following  conditions  pre- 
vail :  1.  If  kept  in  a  moist  place  un- 
til it  undergoes  a  change  in  charac- 
ter. 2.  If  used  in  a  frozen  or  partly 
frozen  condition.  3.  If  used  in  ex- 
cess of  1)  pounds  (680  grams)  per 
shot.  4.  If  the  diameter  of  the  car- 
tridge is  less  than  that  designated 
in  Uie  column  "smallest  permissible 
diameter."  5.  If  fired  with  a  deto- 
nator or  electric  detonator  of  less 
efficiency  than  that  prescribed.  6. 
If  fired  without  stemming.  7.  If 
fired  with  combustible  stemming. 
(Tech.  Pnper  160,  U.  S,  Bur.  Mines.) 
For  use  in  gaseous  and  dusty  coal 
mines. 

Permissible  motors.  A  motor  the  same 
in  all  respects  as  a  sample  motor 
that  has  passed  certain  tests  made 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  und 
installed  and  used  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  bureau.  See  Explosion-proof 
motor. 

Permitted  explosives  (Eng.  and  Aust). 
Certain  explosives  allowed  to  be 
used  In  fiery  mines  (mentioned  peri- 
odically  in   "Statutory   Bules  and 


Orders,"  issued  by  the  Home  Ofllce,^ 
London),  which  are  supposed,  to  be 
safe  (Power).    The  term  Permi»i- 
ble  is  used  In  the  United  States. 

PemettL  1.  (It)  In  ceramics.  Iron 
or  hard  pottery  pins  or  tripods  to 
support  an  article  in  a  kiln;  stilts; 
spurs.  8.  The  marks  left  on  a  baked 
article  of  pottery  by  the  supporting 
pins ;  pemetti  marks.     (Standard) 

Pernot  furnace;  Post-Pemot  furaaoe. 
A  reverberatory  puddling  or  smelt- 
ing furnace,  having  a  circular,  in- 
clined revolving  hearth  (Baymond). 
Used  in  making  steel. 

Perovskite;  Perofskite.  Oaldnm  tlta- 
nate,  (JaTIOi.  Isometric.  Luster 
adamantine  to  metallic-adamantine. 
Color  pale-yellow,  honey-yellow, 
orange-yellow,  reddish-brown,  gray- 
ish-black. Transparent  to  cq;»aque. 
(Dana) 

Perol  (Ck>lom.).  A  small  iron  pan  In 
which  a  pestle  works  for  grinding 
and  amalgamating  gold-bearing  py- 
rite.    (Halse) 

Perpend.  1.  A  header  exta[iding 
through  a  wall  so  that  one  end  ap- 
pears on  each  side  of  It ;  a  perpend- 
stone;  border;  bondstone;  through- 
stone  or  through-binder.  Called 
also,  Parping;  Perpender;  Perpent 
2.  A  vertical  joint,  as  in  a  brick  wall. 
(Standard) 

Perpendioalar  throw.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  a  disrupted 
bed,  dike,  vein,  or  of  any  recogniz- 
able surface,  measured  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  bedding  plane  or  to  the 
surface  in  question.  It  is  measured, 
therefore^  in  a  vertical  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  dis- 
rupted surface.     (Lindgren,  p.  123) 

Perpeno  (Sp.  Am.).  Cleaning  up. 
(Lucas) 

Perpetuity.  An  annuity  whose  pay- 
ments are  supposed  to  continue  for- 
ever.    (E.  B.  Skinner,  p.  77) 

Pershbeoker  fnmaoe.  A  continuously- 
working  shaft-furnace  for  roasting 
quicksilver  ores,  having  two  fire 
places  Lt  opposite  sides.  The  fuel 
is  wood.     (Baymond) 

Persian  red.    See  Indian  red. 

Persilicio.  Containing  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  silica:  said  of  some 
igneous  rocks ;  same  as  and  much  to 
be  perferred  to  Acid  and  AddiCt 
which  it  is  replacing.     (La  Forge) 
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FerteBeneia  (Mez.)*  Mining  clnliii. 
Under  the  modem  Mexican  mining 
law,  a  tquare  of  land  100  meters 
on  a  aide  (i.  e.,  1  hectare==2.471 
acres)  is  the  minimum  unit.  This 
unit  is  called  a  pertenencia 
(Dwight).  In  Peru,  equals  2  hec- 
tares, or  200  m.  long  hy  100  m.  wide ; 
in  Argentine,  800  m.  by  200  m.  to 
800  m.,  accoi^ing  to  dip;  In  Ck>- 
lombla,  000  m.  by  240  m.,  a  lode 
mining  claim  equaling  three  of  these. 
(Halse) 

Ferthite.  A  variety  of  feldspar  con- 
sisting of  closely  Interlamlnated 
orthoclase  or  microcline  and  albite. 
(La  Forge)  A  name  given  by 
Thomson  to  parallel  intergrowths  of 
orthoclase  and  albite,  originally  de- 
scribed from  Perth,  Ontarla. 
(Kemp) 

Fervioni  bed.  A  bed  or  stratum  that 
contains  voids  through  which  water 
will  move  under  ordinary  hydro- 
static pressure.     (Meinzer) 

P  eta  dor  (Mez.).  A  weighmaster. 
(Dwight) 

FsBo  (Sp.).  1.  A  Spanish  or  Mexican 
dollar. 

t.  A  monetary  unit  and  silver  coiji 
of  the  Philippines  worth  $0.50. 
3.  A  variable  silver  coin  of  several 
Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. 4.  Weight,  gravity ;  P,  hruto, 
gross  weight;  P.  neto,  net  weight 
0.  Balance;  scales;  P,  de  muelle, 
spring  balance,     (fialse) 

Pestle.  I.  An  implement  for  pound- 
ing and  breaking  or  braying  sub- 
stances in  a  mortar.  8.  Any  of  va- 
rious instruments  for  pounding  or 
stamping,  as  a  stamp  in  a  stamp 
mllL  S.  To  pound,  pulverize,  bray, 
or  mix,  as  with  a  pestle.    (Webster) 

Petalite.  A  lithium-aluminum  silicate, 
LiAKSisO.).,  or,  Li,O.AUOt.8SiOi, 
usually  massive,  foliated  and  cleav- 
able.    (Dana) 

Petaloid.  Having  the  form,  texture,  or 
ai^)earance  of  a  petal  (Webster). 
Applied  to  the  structure  seen  in 
minerals  that  split  up  into  pieces 
with  a  smooth  polished  concave- 
convex  surface  which  fit  into  one 
another  somewhat  like  the  petals  of 
an  unopened  flower  bud.     (Power) 

Pstaaque;  Petlaaqua  (Mex.).  Ruby 
silver.  Ttetrahedrite,  and  other  rich 
sllvsr  minerals.    (Dwii^t) 

Pstwry.   £(00  Peatery. 


Peter;  Peter  out  To  fail  gradually 
in  size,  quantity,  or  quality  (Ray- 
mond), e.  g.  The  mine  has  petered 
out 

Petit  granite  marble.  A  bluish  marble 
studded  with  innumerable  fine  white 
points  caused  by  fossil  crinoids  and 
polyps;  from  EScausines,  Belgium. 
(Merrill) 

Petlaaqne  (Sp.).  The  same  as  pyrar- 
gyrite.  In  Chili  it  is  called  RoBio- 
ler  oscuro,  (Century).  \\bo  silver 
ores  which  are  conspcuous  in  the 
matrix  for  example,  petlanque  Colo- 
rado is  the  red  antimonial  silver 
whether  crystallized  or  otherwise. 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Petra  dura  (Italy).  Hard  and  fine 
stones  in  general,  as  those  used  for 
inlay  and  the  like,  in  distinction 
from  the  softer  stones  used  in  build- 
ing.   (Webster) 

Petralite.  An  explosive  composed  of 
saltpeter,  wood  or  charcoal,  and  anti- 
mony.   (Webster) 

Petralogy.    See  Petrology. 

Petre.    Niter,  saltpeter.    (Webster) 

Petreaa.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  rock, 
rocky.    (Webster) 

Petretceace.  The  process  of  changing 
into  stone;  petrifaction.  (Standard) 

PetrleaL  Fletcher's  name  for  the 
coarser  structural  features  of  rocka 
See  lithicaU    (Kemp) 

Petrifaetioa.  The  process  of  petrify- 
ing, or  changing  into  stone;  conver- 
sion of  organic  matter,  including 
shells^  bones,  etc.,  into  stoqe  or  a 
substance  of  stony  hardness.  (Web- 
ster) 

Petrlfled  wood,    fifed  Wood,  2. 

Petrify.  To  become  stone.  Organic 
substances,  such  as  shells,  bones, 
wood,  etc.,  embedded  in  sediments, 
become  converted  into  stone  by  the 
gradual  replacement  of  their  tis- 
sues, particle  by  particle,  with  cor- 
responding amounts  of  Infiltrated 
mineral  matter.  Thus  not  only  the 
outward  forms  but  even  the  minutest 
detaila  of  the  organic  tismies  are 
preserved.    (Roy.  Ctom.) 

Petro.  1.  A  stone  or  rock.  9.  A  pro- 
prietary name  for  liquid  petrolatunt 

Fetroeene.  A  green if;h-yellow  hydro- 
carbon with  a  pearly  luster  and 
needle-like  crystals,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  petroleum  residue  at 
a  red  heat    (Bacon) 
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Petroireay.  That  branch  of  petrology 
which  treats  of  rocks  as  iMurts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  of  their  origin, 
mode  of  formation,  and  geologic  re- 
lations, and  which  is  studied  mainly 
by  means  of  field  Investigations. 
(La  Forge)  Compare  Petrology  and 
Petrography. 

Petrographer.  One  who  is  versed  in 
or  engaged  in  petrography,  or  the 
study  of  rocks.     (Century) 

Petrographie  mlcrofoope.  The  same  as 
Polarizing  microscope. 

Petrographlo  proviaoe.  A  region  or 
district  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
igneous  rocks  are  regarded  as  con- 
sanguineous, or  as  derived  from  a 
common  parent  magma;  a  comag- 
matic  district.     (La  Forge) 

Petrography.  That  branch  of  petrology 
which  treats  of  rocks  as  mineral  ag- 
gregrates,  aside  from  their  geologic 
relations,  and  is  studied  mainly  by 
laboratory  methods,  largely  chemical 
and  microscopical.  Also,  loosely, 
petrology  or  lithology.  (La  Forge) 
The  description  and  systematic 
classification  of  rocks.    (Waster) 

Petrol.  A  variant  for  petroleum  or  its 
derivatives,  particularly  gasoline  or 
motor  spirit     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

• 

Petrolatum.  A  neutral,  tasteless,  odor- 
less substance  derived  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  petroleum.  Three  forms 
are  recognized:  liquid,  a  colorless, 
or  yellow  oil;  soft,  a  white  or  yel- 
lowish semisolid  F^ubstance;  hard,  a 
white  or  yellowish  waxlike  mass 
(Webster).  Called  also  in  the  trade, 
by  different  makers,  Cosmoline, 
Saxoline,  Vaseline,  Petroline,  etc 
(Standard) 

Petrolatum  liquidum.  The  medicinal 
high-boiling  petroleum  oil  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  See 
PetrolatuuL     (Bacon) 

Petrolatum  oil.  A  colorless,  straight-re- 
duced, viscous,  neutral  oil,  possessing 
a  gravjty  of  32f  "^  to  34*  B6.,  a  flash- 
point of  415*  F.,  a  fire  test  of  480* 
F.,  a  cold  test  of  20*  F.,  and  a  vis- 
«.-osity  of  185  to  200.  It  is  also 
termed  'medicinal  oil.*     (Bacon) 

Petrolene.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  mix- 
ture obtained  from  bitumen  or  as- 
phalt.    ((Dentury) 

Petrdleo  (Sp.).    Petroleum.    (Dwlght) 

Petroleum.  An  oily,  Inflammable, 
liquid  mixture  of  numerous  hydro- 
carbons, chiefly  of  the  paraflin 
series,  found  in  the  earth.  The  pe- 
troleums found  in  different  areas 


vary  widely  in  compoeitioii  and  ap- 
pearance (U.  S.  GeoL  Sorr.).  Hie 
best  known  of  the  Wtamens,  aad, 
next  to  coml,  the  most  importuit  of 
all  carbon  eompoiuid&  It  ooevn  aa- 
turally,  oozing  from  crevlees  In 
rocks,  floating  on  tlie  surface  of  wa- 
ter, or  in  subterranean  d^oalts  in 
rocks,  from  which  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  boring.  (Bacon).  Also 
known  as  Rock  oil,  Bfineral  oil.  Na- 
tural oil.  Coal  oil,  Earth  oilt  Seneoa 
oil. 

Petroleum  is  a  mineral,  and  tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  salts  and  pbos- 
phates,  and  of  day  containing  alnm- 
Ina  and  other  substances  In  the 
earth.  (Union  Oil  Co.,  In  re  23 
Land  Decisions,  p.  229) 

Lands  chiefly  valuable  for  the  de- 
posits of  petroleum  contained  there- 
in are  min^al  lands  within  tlie 
meaning  of  the  mining  laws,  and 
subject  to  location  and  entry  as 
such.  (Union  Oil  Co.,  In  re,  25 
Land  Decisiona,  p.  857;  Tulare  OH 
and  Min.  Co.,  v.  So.  Pac  R.  R.  Oo^ 
29  Land  Decisions,  p.  271;  Ghrla- 
man  v.  Miller,  197  U.  S.  p.  320) 

Deposits  of  petroleum  oil  eoasa 
witliin  the  deflnition  of  minefml 
character  of  land,  and  Is  snffldimt 
to  exclude  such  land  from  a  rail- 
road grant  if  discovered  before  pat- 
ent issues.  (So.  Pac  R.  IL  Co.,  In 
re,  Land  Decisions,  p.  265) 

Oil  or  petroleum  lands  are  ndB- 
eral  lands  within  the  meaning  of 
tiiat  term  in  this  grant.  (Burke  9. 
So.  Pac.  R.  R.  (Jo,  234|  U.  &  ^ 
609) 

Petroleum  aiphalt.  The  reslduee  of 
asphalt-base  petroleum,  known  oom- 
merdally  as  petroleum  asphalt. 
(Bacon) 

Petroleum  bensime.  The  petroleum 
benzine  of  the  Oerman  Pharmar 
copoeia  consists  of  the  colorlesa* 
nonfluorescent  portions  of  petrola- 
um,  possessing  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.640  to  0.670,  and  distilling  almost 
entirely  between  55*  and  75  G.  See 
Benzine,  Light  petroleum,  and  Oana* 
dol.    (Bacon) 

Petroleum  briquet.  A  briquet  made  of 
petroleum,  soft  soap,  resin,  and 
soda-lye  wash.  The  mixture  Is 
heated,  allowed  to  solidify,  run  Into 
molds,  and  then  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace for  alK>ut  15  minutes.    (Bacon) 

Petroleum  ear.  A  railroad  car  carry- 
ing a  tank  or  tanks,  designed  for 
the  transportation  of  petroleum  in 
bulk  (Oentory).    A  tank  car. 
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?«trol»«M  eoke.  The  reaidne  obtained 
by  tbe  distillation  of  petroleum.  It 
nenally  sbows  the  following  composi- 
tion: Volatile  and  combustible  mat- 
tor,  5  to'lO  per  cent;  fixed  carbon, 
90  to  d5  per  cent ;  ash,  from  a  -trace 
to  03  per  cent;  sulphur,  from  0.5 
par  cent  to  1  per  cent  On  account 
of  its  purity  it  has  found  applica- 
tion in  metallurgical  processes  and 
in  making  battery  carbons  and  car- 
bon pencils  (electric  carbons).  (Ba- 
con) 

Petroleum  ether.  A  volatile  inflam- 
mable liquid  used  as  a  solvent  for 
caoutchouc  oils,  etc.  (Webster). 
Some  refiners  have  applied  this 
designation  to  the  products  ranging 
in  specific  gravity  from  0.600  to 
0.606  (108**  to  80**  Be.)  that  is, 
cymogene,  rhigolene,  and  gasoline. 
Bee  Benzine,  Oanadol,  Light  pe- 
troleu,  Keroselene,  and  Sherwood 
oiL  Russian  petroleuqi  ether  varies 
in  specific  gravity  from  0.650  to 
0.660  at  15*  C.  (Bacon).  Also 
frequently  applied  to  naphtha. 

Fetroleam  farnaee.  A  furnace  for 
burning  petroleum,  as  under  a  steam 
boiler.      ((Century) 

Petroleum  naphtha.  A  term  which  is 
loosely  employed;  it  often  denotes 
the  first  fraction  (b.  p.,  up  to  150* 
0.)  obtained  on  distillation  of  crude 
oil,  but  is  also  applied  to*  any  low- 
boiling  petroleum  product,  as 
Naphtha,  Benzine,  etc 

Petroleum  ointment.  A  variety  of  pe- 
trolatum. 

Petroleum  pitoh.  Bee  Pitch,  6. 

Petroleum  spirit  A  volatile  liquid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  pe- 
troleum (Webster).  A  term  vari- 
ously used,  but  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  petroleum  distillate  of  ^ 
density  of  0.71  to  0.74  and  a  boil- 
ing point  of  90*  to  140*  O.  It  is 
used  as  a  solvent    (Bacon) 

Petroleum  itUL  A  still  for  separating 
the  hydrocarbon  products  from 
crude  petroleum.      (Standard) 

Petroleum  tallingi.    Bee  Residuum,  1. 

Petroliferoui.  Oontaining  or  yielding 
petroleum.     ( Standard ) 

PetroUae.  A  solid  substance,  analo- 
gous to  parafSn,  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tUlatlon  of  Rangoon  petroleum. 
Also,  a  term  applied  to  a  Scottish 
oil  having  a  flash  point  of  126*  F. 
(Bacon) 


PetroUae.  To  treat  or  impregnate 
with  petroleum,  or  a  petroleum 
product     (Webster) 

Petrology.  The  science  of  rocks,  treat- 
ing of  their  origin,  construction,  etc.« 
from  aU  ejects  and  in  all  rela- 
tions; lithok^.  It  includes  petrog- 
eny  and  petrography.    (La  BVnge) 

Petrotilez.  An  old  name  fiMr  extremely 
fine,  crystalline  porphyries  and 
quartz-porphyries  and  for  those 
finely  crystalline  aggregates  we  now  ^ 
know  to  be  devitrified  glasses;  also 
for  the  ground  masses  of  the  former, 
which  though  not  glassy  are  yet  not 
resolvable  by  the  microscope  into 
definite  minerals.  Bee  also  FeUdte, 
Microfelaite.  It  was  practically  a 
confession  by  the  older  petrograph- 
ers  that  they  did  not  know  of  what 
the  rock  consisted.  (Kemp)  Also 
called  Homstone. 

Petrouf .  Hard,  like  stone ;  as,  petnme 
phosphates;  petrous  marl.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Petuntse  (CJhina).  A  variety  of  feld- 
spar that  is  mixed  wlith  kaolin,  and 
Used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain.     (Standard) 

Petslte.  Telluride  of  silver  and  gold, 
<Ag,Au)tTe.  The  gold  content 
ranges  from  18.2  to  26.6  per  cent 
and  the  silver  from  40.7  to  46^  per 
cent    (D.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Pewter.  1.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 
Other  metals  are  often  added,  or  the 
lead  is  replaced  entirely  with  cop- 
per, zln<;  antimony,  etc.  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  A  mai1)le-worker's  polishing  ma- 
terial, made  by  <*fti^o<ng  tin. 
(StaAdard) 

Pewterer*!  folder.  Hard  pale  solder, 
or  middling  pale  solder.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Pewter  mill.  A  lapidary's  whe^  used 
for  stones  of  the  hardness  of  ame- 
thyst agate,  etc.     (Webster) 

Peya  de  oobre.  (Max.).  Oopper  amal- 
gam.    (Dwight) 

Pes  (Sp.).  I.  Pitch;  tar;  P.  mineral, 
asphalt  9.  Peoes,  more  or  less  'Iso- 
lated lenses  of  coal.     (Halse) 

Phacolite.  A  colorless  variety  of 
chabazlte  in  twins  of  lenticular 
shape.     (Webster) 

PhaooUth.  A  lenticular  mass  of  lig- 
neous rode  intruded  between  adja- 
cent strata  in  the  apex  of  a  ft>ld. 
(La  Forge)     literally^  'lensrrDCk.' 
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nianerite.  Any  phAnerocryBtalllne 
igneojiB  rock.    (Webster) 

Phanerooryftalline.  Having  all  crys- 
tals large  enough  to  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye;  that  Is,  megascopl- 
cally  crystalline  (Iddlngs,  Igneous 
Rocks,  p.  191).  Opposed  to  crypto- 
crystalUne. 

nantom  orystaL  A  crystal  In  which 
an  earlier  stage  of  crystallization  Is 
marked  In  some  way.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Phamaeitei.  A  word  used  by  M.  B. 
Wadsworth  to  include  all  minerals 
employed  In  medicine.     (Power) 

Yharmaeolite.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of 
calcium.  Probably  HCaAsO«+2HiO. 
(Dana) 

Yharmaooslderite.  A  hydrous  arse- 
nate of  iron,  perhaps  6FeAsO«2Fe- 
(0H)t+12H*0,  commonly  occurring 
in  green  or  yellowish-green  cubic 
crystals.     ( Webster ) 

Thaie.  1.  A  variety  differing  In  some 
minor  respect  from  the  dominant  or 
normal  ^pe;  a  fades:  ordinarily 
used  in  the  detailed  description  of 
Igneous  rock  masses.  (La  Forge) 
8.  In  physical  chemistry,  a  homo- 
geneous, physically  distinct  portion 
of  matter  in  a  non-homogeneous  sys- 
tem, as  the  three  phatea — ice,  water, 
and  aqueous  vapor.  8.  In  physics, 
the  point  or  stage  In  the  period  to 
which  the  rotation,  oscillation,  or 
variation  has  advanced,  considered 
in  its  relation  to  a  standard  posi- 
tion or  assumed  instant  of  starting. 
This  relation  is  commol^ly  expressed 
in  angular  measure.    (Webster) 

Fhasa  angle.  The  angle  expressing 
phase,  or  phase  difference.  (Web- 
ster) 

nase  oonverter.  A  machine  for  con- 
verting an  alternating  current  into 
an  alternating  current  of  a  different 
number  of  phases  and  the  same  fire- 
quency .     (  Webster ) 

Phase  displaoemeat.  A  change  of 
phase  whereby  an  alternating  cur- 
rent attains  Its  maximum  earlier  or 
later.  An  inductance  would  cause 
a  lag,  a  capacity  would  cause  an 
advance,  in  phase.     (Webster) 

Phase  meter.  A  device  for  measuring 
Uie  difference  in  phase  of  two  alter- 
nating currents  or  electromotive 
forces.    (Webster) 

Phase  rule.  A  generalization  with  re- 
gard to  two  systems  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  discovered  by  Prof.  J. 
w.  Qibba.    It  may  be  stated  thus: 


The  degree  of  variablcnogs  (mnnber 
of  degrees  of  freedom)  of  a  astern 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  oonponenti 
minus  the  number  of  phases,  piss 
two.  Thus,  if  the  oomponenti  be 
salt  and  water,  and  the  phases,  stlt, 
ice,  saturated  solution,  and  vapor,  the 
system  is  invariant ;  that  is,  there  is 
only  one  set  of  conditions  under 
which  these  four  phases  can  exist 
in  equilibrium.  If  only  three  phases 
be  considered,  the  system  is  univari- 
ant ;  that  is,  fixing  one  condition,  as 
temperature  determines  the  othen. 
(Webster) 

Phaitaohate.  A  lead-colored  agate. 
(Standard) 

PhAt&ng  (No.  Himalaya).  A  quantity 
of  gold-dust  melted  into  a  lump, 
having  a  value  of  about  8  rupees 
(16a),  and  used  as  cuirency. 
(Lock) 

Pheaaeite.  A  beryllium  ortho-silicate, 
BeiSlOi.  Sometimes  used  as  a  gem. 
(Dana) 

Pheagite.  1.  A  kind  of  transparent  or 
translucent  stone,  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  windows.  It  was  prob- 
ably, selenlte  or  crystallized  gypeam. 
8.  A  variety  of  muscovite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Pheaiz-ftoae.  An  artificial  ston^  In 
which  furnace-slag  is  need  in  place 
of  sand.    (Century) 

Pheaoeryst.  A  porphyritic  crystal; 
one  of  the  relatively  large  and  ordi- 
narily conspicuous  crystals  of  the 
earliest  generation  in  a  porphyritie 
igneous  rock.  (La  Forge)  A  name 
suggested  by  J.  P.  Iddlngs,  for  po^ 
phyritic  crystals  in  rocks.  It  hu 
proved  an  extremely  convenient  one, 
although  its  etymology  has  been 
criticized.  It  may  be  best  to  diange 
to  phanerocryst.  Just  as  in  botany, 
phenogam  has  yielded  to  phanero- 
gam ;  but  one  form  or  the  oUier  Is  t 
necessity.     (Kemp) 

Pheaoerystalliae.  Same  as  i^nero- 
crystalline. 

Phenocryttio.  Ck)ntaining,  characte^ 
ized  by,  or  pertaining  to  phenooysti. 
(Standard) 

Phenol.  A  colorless  or  pinkish  crystal- 
line substance,  GtEUOH,  produced  hf 
the  destructive  distillation  of  many 
organic  bodies,  as  wood«  coal,  tU^ 
and  obtained  from  the  heavy  oil 
from  coal  tar.  CJommonly  known  tf 
carbolic  add.    (Webster) 
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Vldladdlphite.  A  pearly,  brownish-red, 
micaceous  yermicullte  that  occars 
in  contorted  and  wrinkled  plate& 
(Standard) 

Fhllippium.  A  sapposed  metallic  ele- 
ment discovered  in  the  mineral  sa- 
marskite.  It  proved  to  bA  a  mixture 
of  yttrium  and  terbium.    (Webster) 

PhilUpite.  A  compact,  blue,  hydrated 
copper  and  iron  sulphate,  FeiGu- 
(SO«)4.12HiO,  produced  by  decompo- 
sition of  chalcopyrite.     (Standard) 

Fhiloiopher'i  ftone.  An  imaginary 
stone,  or  solid  substance  or  prepara- 
tloUf  believed  to  have  thcf  power  of 
transmuUnsr.the  baser  metals  into 
gold  or  silver,  and  hence  much 
sought  for  by  the  alchemists  (Web- 
ster) 

PhilOBopher'f  wool.    Bee  Zinc  oxide. 

FUegraean  fields.  The  country  around 
Naples,  80  named  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  traces  of  igneous  action 
everywhere  visible.  Also  called 
Campi  Phlegraei  or  the  Burnt 
fields.    (Oomstock) 

Vhlogltton.  A  flame;  a  blaze.  The 
hypothetical  principle  of  fire  or  in- 
flammability formerly  regarded  ns  a 
material  substance.     (Webster) 

Thlogitton  theory.  The  theory  that 
every  combustible  substance  is  a 
compound  of  phlogiston  and  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  are  due  to 
phlogiston  leaving  the  other  consti- 
tuent behind.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  a  modern  theory  which  assigns 
to  oxygen  the  leading  vfile  in  chemi- 
cal changes.    (Webster) 

Thlogopite.  A  magnesium  mica,  near 
biotite  in  composition,  but  containing 
little  iron.     (Dana) 

Pholerite.  A  clay-like  mineral  closely 
related  to  or  identical  with  kaoUn- 
ite.    ( (Century) 

PhoUdollte.  A  grayish-yellow,  hydrous 
silicate  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
iron  and  aluminum  in  minute  crys- 
talline scales.     (Webster) 

Phonolite.  An  aphanitic  or  aphano- 
phyric  igneous  rock  consisting  of 
essential  orthoclase  or  anorthoclase 
and  nephelite,  and  accessory  amphi- 
bole.  pyroxene,  or  mica.  (La  Forge) 
Lencite  may  replace  the  nephelite 
and  yield  lencite-phonolites.  The 
name  Is  Klaproth*s  rendering  into 
Greek  of  the  old  name  Olinkatone,  ] 
(Keiqp)  I 


Vhotgene.  A  heavy  gas  made  1^  com- 
bining carbon  monoxide  and  chlo- 
rine. COOU  used  for  bleaching 
glass ;  also  used  in  warfare. 

Pho^renite.  A  chlorocarbonate  of 
lead,  Pb^!!n[^CV  occurring  in  tetrag- 
onal crystals  of  a  white,  yellow,  or 
grayish  color  and  adamantine  luster 
(Webster).  Galled  also  (Corneous 
lead,  Horn  lead 

Thoiphate  of  lime.    Jee  Apatite. 

Phosphate  rook.  A  sedimentary  rock 
containing  calcium  phocqphate.  The 
form  in  which  the  phosphate  oc^ 
curs  is  obscure  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.). 
The  three  main  classes  which  have 
been  exploited  in  the  United  States 
are  land  rock,  occurring  in  clayey, 
gravelly,  or  compacted  beds  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  river  rock, 
a  daricer  variety  obtained  from  river 
and  stream  beds,  and  the  oolitic 
phosphates  of  Tennessee.  (Web- 
ster) 

Phosphate!.  SaM  formed  by  combin- 
ing phosphoric  acid  with  an  alkali. 
Sodium,  potassium,  ammonium  and 
calcium  phosphates  are  used  In  ferti- 
lizers. None  of  these  are  used  to  a 
large  extent  except  the  calcium 
phosphate.    See  Phosphate  rock. 

Phoiphatio  slag.  Same  as  Basic  slag. 
(Standard) 

Photphine.  A  hydride  of  phosphorus* 
PHt,  analogous  to  ammonia.  (Web- 
ster) 

Phosphor  bronze.  A  kind  of  bronze  of 
great  hardness,  elasticity,  and  tough- 
ness, whose  sujperlority  Is  due  to  the 
Introduction  of  a  small  amount  of 
phosphorus,  usually  as  a  compound 
of  copper  (phosphor  copper)  or  with 
tin  (phosphor  tin).     (Webster) 

Phosphor  copper.  An  alloy  made  by 
fusing  granulated  copper  with  bone 
ash  and  charcoal;  used  in  making 
phosphor  bronze.     (Standard) 

Phosphorescence.  l%e  continued  emis- 
sion of  light  by  a  substance  (not  in- 
candescent) produced  especially  af- 
ter heating,  exposure  to  light,  or  to 
an  electrical  discharge.     (Dana) 

Phosphoric  acid.  Any  of  three  oxy- 
acids  of  phosphorus  known  respect 
tively  as  ordinary  or  orthophoq;>ho- 
ric  acid,  HJ^O*-;  pyrophosphoric  add^ 
EUPsGt,  and  metaphosphoric  add* 
HPGt.     (Webster) 

Phosphorite.  Massive  calcic  phoq;>hate^ 
of  the  composition  of  apatite,  but 
usually  iacUog  crystal  farm. 
(Kemp) 
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Phoipliorlie.  To  combine  or  Impreg- 
nate with  phosphorus.     (Century) 

Vhoiphor  tin.  An  alloy  made  by  heat- 
ing pboHphorus  (6  parts)  with  tin- 
sponge  (94  parts)  ;  used  In  making 
phosphor  bronze.    (Standard) 

Motphorolite.  Wadsworth*s  name  for 
phosphatlc  rocks,  guano-phosphorite, 
apatite,  etc.     (Kemp) 

Yhosphornt.  A  nonmetalllc  element 
of  the  nitrogen  group,  usually  ob- 
tained as  a  white  or  yellowish, 
translucent,  waxy  substance  with  a 
disagreeable  smell  and  a  faint  glow 
in  moist  air.  Symbol,  P.;  atomic 
weight,  81.04;  specific  gravity,  1.83. 
(Webster) 

Vhofphoruf  disease.  A  disease  of 
workers  in  phosphorous,  marked  es- 
pecially by  necrosis  of  the  jaw  bone 
(Webster).  Galled  also  Phosphor- 
necrosis. 

Fhotphomi  iteel.  Steel  in  which 
phosphorus  is  the  principal  hard- 
ening element  Good  steel  may  con- 
tain 0.3  per  cent  phosphorus,  but 
the  carbon  must  be  very  low.  (Web- 
ster) 

Photoeeramicf.  The  art  or  practice 
of  photographing  on  china  or  pot- 
tery.    (Standard) 

Fhotogene.  A  trade  name  for  a  shale- 
oil  distillate,  of  specific  gravity 
from  0.72-0.81  and  boiling  point 
from  145*-150*  O.  It  is  used  as 
an  illuminating  oiL     (Bacon) 

niotomiorograph.  An  enlarged  or 
macroscopic  photograph  of  a  micro- 
scopic object,  taken  by  attaching  a 
camera  to  a  microscope.    (Webster) 

ThotozyloB.  Guncotton  in  which  the 
cellulose  of  wood  pulp  is  used  in- 
stead of  cotton.     (Standard) 

Threatio.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  well ; 
applied  to  underground  waters 
reachable,  or  probably  reachable,  by 
drilling  wells.     (Webster) 

Vhreatio  ezploiloii.  An  explosion  oc- 
curring in  the  roof  of  an  igneous 
body,  due  to  the  expansion  of  vola- 
tile matter,  and  not  extruding  in- 
candescent matter.    (Daly,  p.  282) 

Fkrygian  marble.    See  Pavonazette. 

nthanite.  Hauy's  name  for  siliceous 
schists.  Its  use  has  recently  been 
revived  in  America  by  G.  F.  Becker, 
who  applies  it  to  certain  slUclfled 
shales  in  Galifomia  (Kemp). 
Ghert 


Phthiflt.  A  wasting  or  oonsomptloa 
of  the  tissue.  Formerly  applied  to 
many  wasting  diseases,  but  now 
usually  restricted  to  pulmonary 
phthUds,  or  consumption  (Web- 
ster).   Bee  Anthracosls. 

Phrygian  itoae.  A  light  pumlce-like 
stone,  anciently  used  in  dyeing. 
(Standard) 

FhyUlte.  A  foliated  metamorpbic  rock 
of  sedimentary  ori^^  and  argilla- 
ceous composition,  intermediate  be- 
tween slate  and  mica  schist  It  is 
more,  micaceous  than  slate  and 
morcT  finely  crystalline  than  mica 
schist  and  its  fracture  is  interme- 
diate between  the  smooth  even  cleav- 
age of  slate  and  the  rather  spUnteir 
flssillty  of  schist     (La  Forge) 

Phyllite  slate.  1.  CHay  slate  (called 
also  muMcovite  phyUade),  or,  re- 
strictedly,  clay  slate  rendered  sub- 
crystalline  by  minute  superinduced 
scales  of  mica  (called  phyllite 
alone).  S.  Clay  slate  containing 
lamellae  of  the  mineral  phyllite,  and 
related  to  ottrellte.    (Standard) 

Phyre.  A  suffix  used  in  naming  rocka 
that  are  porphyritlc,  as  vitropbyre, 
orthophyre,  granophyre,  etc.  (Kemp) 

Phyaalite.  A  coarse,  nearly  opaqne 
variety  of  topaz.  Same  as  Pyrophy- 
sallte.     (Dana) 

Physio.  To  treat  (molten  iron)  wltii 
an  oxidizing  compound  capable  of 
combining  with  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.    ( Standard  ) 

Physioal  mineralogy.  That  branch  of 
mineralogy  which  treats  of  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  minerals.  (La 
Forge) 

Physios.  1.  That  branch  of  sciena 
which  treats  of  the  laws  and  prop* 
ertles  of  matter,  and  the  forces 
acting  upon  it;  especially  that  de- 
parment  of  natural  science  whidi 
treats  of  the  causes  that  modify  tbe 
general  properties  of  bodies,  e.  9^ 
gravitation,  heat,  light,  magnetism, 
electricity,  etc.  (Power) 
8.  Also,  a  treatise  on  natural  phi- 
losophy or  physics.     (Webster) 

Physiography.  Physical  geography;  a 
description  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  (Powet) 

Phytooollite.  A  black  gelatinoua  hy- 
drocarbon, related  to  d<9Pl^^* 
found  below  a  peat  bed  at  Scrantoiii 
Pa.    (Bacon) 
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Piaviite;  VUull  An  aapbaltold  sob> 
stance*  melting  at  815*  G. ;  It  has  a 
brownish  or  greenish-Uadc  color 
and  a  qpedfic  gravity  of  1.220. 
After  fosing,  it  boms  with  an  aro- 
matic odor  and  leaves  about  6  per 
cent  of  ash.  It  is  soluble  in  potas- 
sium hydroxide  and  in  ether. 
(Bacon) 

Pisaeho  (Mez.).  Summit  of  a  moun- 
tain peak.     (Halse) 

Vleador.    L  (Mez.).    One  idio  taps  a 
furnace  (Dwight). 
S.  In  coal  mining,  an  undercutter. 
(Halse) 

?lear.  1.  (Mez.).  To  tap  a  furnace 
for  slag  or  bullion.  (Dwight) 
S.  To  hew  or  undercut  S.  P.  im 
9iUo  (Golom.),  to  discover  or  strike 
a  lode ;  P.  un  agua,  to  determine  the 
lev^  of  a  ditch.    (Halse) 

Ylek.  1.  A  heavy  iron  or  steel  tool, 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  and 
often  curved,  wielded  by  means  of 
a  wooden  handle  Inserted  in  an 
eye  between  the  ends ;  used  in  vari- 
ous forms  by  quarrymen,  roadmak- 
ers,  miners,  and  stone  dressers;  a 
pickax.  (Webster) 
S.  To  dress  the  sides  of  a  shaft  or 
other  ezcavation.  8.  To  remove 
shale,  dirt,  etc.,  from  coaL  (Gree- 
ley) 

4.  To  select  good  ore  out  of  a  heap. 
(Davies) 

Pisk-dienlag.  In  stone  cutting,  a  tool- 
ing of  the  fiice  of  a  stone  with  a 
sharp  i^ck  or  hammer.    (Standard) 

ftaker.  1.  A  small  tool  used  to  pull 
up  the  wick  of  a  miner's  lamp.  8. 
A  person  who  picks  the  slate  from 
the  coal  in  an  anthracite  breaker. 
8.  A  mechanical  arrangement  for 
removing  slate  from  coaL  (Steel) 
4.  A  hand  chisel  for  dzhuing,  held 
In  one  hand  and  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer. (Raymond)  See  aUo  jythJL 
8.  (Kng.)  A  shariHpointed  cutting 
tool  used  as  an  accessory  to  a  miser. 
(G^esley) 

8.  A  sharp-pointed  ste^  rod  used  in 
lifdng  wooden  patterns  from  the 
sand  after  they  have  been  rammed 
therein.  7.  A  tool  for  piercing  a 
mcM;  a  piercer.  8.  A  miner's  nee- 
dle, used  for  pi<dLing  out  the  tamp- 
ing of  a  charge  that  has  failed  to 
explode.  8.  In  brlckmaking  a  flq;>ike- 
toothed  shaft  for  breaking  up  clay 
to  be  fed  to  the  hopper.    (Standard) 

fUksrlBglte.  Magnesia  alum,  Mg- 
flaftAli(8a)»+22H.O.  In  long  fl- 
brans  masses;  and  in  efllorescences. 
(Standard) 


Tloket  An  iron  rod,  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  usually  painted  alternately 
red  and  white  at  one  foot  intervals, 
used  by  surveyors  as  a  line  of  sight 
(B.  F.  Tibby)    See  Range  potoi 

Mek  haauner.  A  hammer  with  a 
point,  used  in  cobbing.    (Raymond) 

Plekiag.  1.  (Scot)  The  falling  of 
particles  from  a  mine  roof  about  to 
collapse.  (Barrowman) 
8.  Picking  the  eyes  out  of  a  mine 
is  to  extract  over  a  prolonged  period 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  richest 
ore,  thus  lowering  the  average  grade 
of  the  remaining  ore  reserves. 
(Skinner) 

8.  Rough  sorting  of  ore.  4.  A  soft 
or  not  fully  burned  brick.  (Web- 
ster) 

Fleking  belt  A  traveling  belt  made 
of  sheet  iron  placed  horlsontally  or 
at  an  angle,  used  for  conveying  coal 
or  ore  to  a  bin  or  wagcm,  while  boys 
pick  out  rock  or  other  waste  mat^ 
rial  (Power).  Rubber-coVered  can- 
vas belts  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Pleking  ehate.  A  chute  along  whldi 
boys  are  stationed  to  pick  the  slats 
from  the  coaL     (Chance) 

Piekiag  rod.  A  IHnch  steel  rod  about 
20  feet  long  used  to  ram  into  the 
tap  hole,  while  casting,  to  dislodge 
obstructions  preventing  a  good  run. 
(WiUoox) 

Fleking  table.  A  flat,  or  slightly  in- 
clined, platform  on  which  the  coal 
or  ore  is  run  to  be  picked  free  from 
slate  or  gangue. 

Plekle^  1.  In  metal  working,  a  bath 
of  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  add, 
etc,  to  remove  burnt  sand,  sealer 
rust,  etc.,  from  the  surfkice  of  cast- 
ings^ or  other  metallic  articles. 
8.  To  treat  with,  or  ste^  in,  picklau 
(Webster) 

Plekling.  Gleaning  sheet-iron  or  wire 
by  immersion  in  add.     (Raymond) 

Piek  maeblae,  A  machine  used  to  un- 
dermine or  shear  coal  by  heavy 
blows  of  short  steel  polnta  attached 
to  a  piston  driven  forward  and  back 
by  compressed  air.  Oommonly  called 
a  Pundier.  (Steel)  Cosi|nm?s  Chain- 
breast  machine. 

Mekamn  (Scot).  A  man  who  digs 
coal  with  a  pick;  a  hewer;  a  miner. 
(Barrowman) 

PIek  toaga.  Tongs  for  haiMiUfig  hot 
metaL    (Webster) 
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Plok-«p  (Mid.).  To  reduce  the 'stock 
of  coal.    (Greedey) 

Piek-upt  (Alaska).  Nugget  gold 
picked  up  during  mining  operations 
prior  to  sluicing. 

nokv«rk.  Outting  coal  with  a  pick, 
as  in  driving  headings.    (Gresley) 

Pioo  (Sp.).  1.  A  pickaxe.  8.  A  min- 
er's pick.  S.  A  miner's  striking 
hammer.  4.  A  small  hammer  used 
in  ore  sorting.  6.  A  peak  of  a  moun- 
tain.    (Halse) 

Pioota  (Sp.).  The  top  or  peak  of  a 
mountain.    (Halse) 

Piootah.  A  kind  of  sweep  used  in  In- 
dia for  raising  water  from  welL 
See  aUo  Shadoof.    (Webster) 

Piootite.  A  variety  of  spinel  contain- 
ing chromium  and  iron.     (Dana) 

Pierio  acid.  A  yellow  crystalline  com- 
pound, CtHtNtOr,  obtained  vari- 
ously, a9  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  phenol.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
is  an  ingredient  In  certain  explo- 
sives. Galled  also  Carbasotic  acid, 
Ghrysolepic  add,  Trinitrophenlc  add 
(Standard).  Sterilized  gauze  treat- 
ed with  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid 
is  used  generally  around  mines  in 
the  flrst-ald  treatment  of  burns, 
scalds,  etc. 

Tierite.  A  variety  of  peridotite  com- 
posed essentially  of  olivine  and 
augite.    (La  Forge) 

PicroUte.  A  columnar  or  fibrous  va- 
riety of  serpentine.     (Standard) 

Pieromerite.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
magnesium  and  potassium  from  the 
salt  mines  of  Stassfurt    (Century) 

Ptetare.  A  screen  to  keep  off  falling 
water  from  men  at  work.  (C.  and 
B£  H.  P.) 

Pioal  (Malay).  A  commercial  weight 
varying  in  different  countries  and 
for  different  commodities.  In  China, 
Japan,  and  Sumatra  it  is  ISSi 
pounds.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  usu- 
ally 140  pounds  (Webster).  Also 
spiled  Pickul. 

Pie  (Sp.).  1.  Foot  or  base  of  a  moun- 
tain. 8.  P.  de  amigo,  buttress  or 
strut ;  P.  de  gallo,  a  diagonal  brace ; 
P.  derecho,  a  vertical  brace;  a  post 
S.  (Sp.)  A  foot;  a  measure  of 
length,  or  27.85  cm.  or  11  inches. 
4.  (Peru)  Exposing  a  new  face  so 
as  to  increase  the  effect  of  a  blast 
It  is  done  by  firing  the  lower  holes 
first  and  the  upper  ones  afterwards. 
(Halse) 


Piece  (Scot).  Food  taken  by  a  work- 
man to  his  work  (Barrowman).  A 
lunch.    See  also  Bait 

Pieee  time  (Scot).  Meal  time.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Piece  wage.  A  wage  paid  to  the 
worker  at  so  much  per  piece,  or  unit 
of  product.     (Webster) 

Pieee  work.  Work  done  by  the  piece 
or  Job;  work  paid  for  at  a  rate 
based  on  the  amount  done,  rather 
than  on  the  time  employed.  (Web- 
ster) 

Piedmont.  Lying  or  formed  at  the 
base  of  mountains;  as  a  piedmont 
glader.  A  piedmont  alluvial  plain 
is  formed  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
range  by  Hie  merging  of  sevc^ 
alluvial  fans.     (Webster) 

Piedmont  glacier.  A  type  of  glader 
formed  at  the  base  of  one  or  more 
gladers  by  the  expansion  of  the  ice 
over  a  lateral  valley  or  a  broad 
plain;  an  Ice  lake.  Called  also 
Malaspina  glacier.  The  Malaqpina 
Piedmont  glader  in  Alaska,  the  only 
one  fully  described,  has  an  area  of 
1.500  square  miles.     (Standard) 

Piedmontite.  A  variety  of  epidote  con- 
taining manganese.     (Dana) 

Piedra  (Sp.).  A  stone,  rock,  or  min- 
eral; P.  arenosa,  freestone;  P.  de 
azufre,  sulphur  rock;  P.  berro 
queiia,  granite;  P.  bruta  (Mex.), 
country  rock ;  barren  rock ;  P.  cattsa» 
limestone,  P.  c6mea  CMex.),  diert 
flint;  P.  de  campana,  phonolite;  P. 
de  candela,  flint  stone;  P.  de  tnaiu> 
(Mex.),  a  hand  specimen;  P.  de 
molino,  a  millstone;  P.  de  moUejon, 
sandstone;  P.  dura,  any  hard  fliD^ 
like  stone;  P.  imdn  (Sp.),  load- 
stone; P.  inga,  pyrlte;  P.  mdrmoi, 
marble;  P.  mineral,  ore;  P.  negra 
(Venez.),  greenish-gray  felstone;  P. 
pez,  pitch  stone;  P.  podrida,  rotten 
stone;  P.  pomez,  pumice  stone;  P. 
preciosa,  a  gem  or  predous  stone. 
(Halse) 

Plel.  An  iron  wedge  for  piercing 
stone.     (Standard) 

Piercer.  1.  A  blasting  needle.  (Ure) 
2.  In  founding,  a  wire  for  venting 
a  mold    (Standard).    See  Picker,  7. 

Piercing  shot  (Scot).  A  shot  In  the 
roof,  or  brushing,  designed  to 
bring  down  an  Increasing  thicknesi 
of  stone.    (Barrowman) 

Pierelle  (Fr.).  A  day-covered  irregu- 
lar mass  of  stone,  filling  a  ditciL 
(Standard) 
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Slerre-Perdu  (Fr.)  Blocks  of  stone, 
or  concrete,  heaped  loosely  in  the 
water  to  make  a  foundation,  as  for 
a  sea  wall.    (Webster) 

Tier  stone  (Scot)*  A  hard  variety  of 
freestone.     ( Grealey ) 

Tletra  (It).  Stone:  used  in  phrases, 
as  pieira  dura.     (Standard) 

TIetra  dura  (It).  Inlaid  work  of 
hard  stones  set  in  marble.  (Stand- 
ard) 

^ietra  tereaa  (It).  A  gray  sandstone 
quarried  near  Fiesole,  Italy,  and 
used  for  building  in  Florence  and 
other  Italian  cities.     (Standard) 

TleBooiyttalllsatiOB.  In  petrography, 
crystallisation  under  pressure 
caused  by  erogenic  forces.  (Web- 
ster) 

jnexoeleotrieity.  Electricity  produced 
or  developed  by  pressure,  as  in 
quartz.    ( Standard ) 

Tig.  1.  An  oblong  mass  of  metal  that 
has  been  run,  while  molten,  into  a 
mold  excavated  in  sand ;  spedflcally. 
Iron  from  the  blast  furnace  run  into 
molds  excavated  in  sand  (Ontury). 
An  ingot  or  cast  bar  of  metal. 
S.  Any  of  the  molds  or  channels  in 
the  pig  bed.  8,  Collectively,  pig 
iron,  pig  lead,  etc.  (Webster) 
4.  A  301-pound  mass  of  lead.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Pig  back.  To  add  pig  iron  to  a  molten 
charge  too  much  decarburized  in  the 
acid  open-hearth  process.  (Web- 
ster) 

Pig  bed.  The  sand  bed  in  which  are 
made  the  excavations  into  which 
iron  is  run  in  casting  pigs  (Stand- 
ard).   See  also  Pig.  2. 

Pig  boiling.  Wet  puddling.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Pigeonhole.  1.  A  room  driven  di- 
rectly into  the  coal  seam  from  the 
edge  of  a  strip  pit  2.  Any  small 
poorly  equipped  coal  mine.     (Steel) 

Pfg  foot.  1.  An  iron  clamp  shaped 
like  a  pig's  foot  used  to  attach  the 
jack  to  the  feed  chain  of  a  con- 
tinuous electric  coal  cutter.  8.  A 
pipe  Jack  with  a  pig  foot  at  one  end. 
(Steel) 

Pig  hole.  A  hole  in  a  isteel  furnace, 
through  which  to  put  in  a  crucible, 
an  extra  charge  of  pig  iron.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Mg  IroA.  Orude  cast-iron  from  the 
blast  furnace.  When  the  furnace  is 
tapped  the  molten  iron  Hows  down 
a  nmner  molded  in  sand,  from  which 


it  enters  the  sows  or  lateral  run- 
ners, flowing  from  these  again  into 
the  pig  beds,  the  separate  parallel 
molds  of  which  form  the  pigs.  In 
each  bed  the  ingots  lie  against  the 
sow  like  suckling  pigs^  whence  the 
two  names.  Mine  iig  is  pig  iron 
made  from  ores  only;  cUider  pig 
from  ores  with  admixture  of  some 
forge  or  mill  cinder.     (Raymond) 

Pig  lead.  Oommercial  lead  in  large 
oblong  masses,  or  pigs.    (Standard) 

Pigment  Any  coloring  material  Spfr> 
cifically,  any  dry  earthy  substance 
that   mixed  with  a  liqaid  vehicle 

,  forms  paint:  of  mineral  origin,  as 
ocher;  vegetal,  as  dogwood;  or  ani- 
mal,  as  cochineal.     (Standard) 

Pig  metal.  Metal  in  pigs,  as  iron  from 
a  smelting  furnace.    (Standard) 

Pig  sticker,  A  man  delegated  to  the 
duty  of  punching  or  knocking  pig 
iron  out  of  chills  or  molds  at  a  blast 
furnace  pig-casting  machine.  (Will- 
cox). 

Pigity  (AuBt).  A  timber  crib  or 
chock  used  in  timbering  wide  seams 
or  lodes.    (Halse) 

Pigity  timbering.  Hollow  pillars  built 
up  of  logs  laid  crosswise  for  support- 
ing heavy  weights.  (G.  and  M.  M. 
P.) 

Pigtailer  (Joplin,  Mo.).  One  em- 
ployed by  the  mining  company  to 
assist  trammers  in  long-distance, 
haulage,  where  tramming  is  done  by 
men.    An  assistant  trammer. 

Pig  tin.  Tin  cast,  or  for  casting  into 
pigs.    (Webster)  , 

Pike.  1.  A  pick  or  pickax.  8.  The 
horn  or  back  of  an  anvil,  g.  A 
peaked  mountain  or  hill  top,  or  a 
mountain  or  hill  with  such  a  top; 
a  peak.  4.  A  turnpike  road.  6.  A 
sharp-pointed  staff.    (Webster) 

Pikeman  (So.  Staff.)  One  who  uses  a 
pick  or  pickax,  as  a  miner;  a  pick- 
man.    (Webster) 

Pike  pole.  A  pole  12  to  20  feet  long 
with  a  long  spike  in  one  end,  used 
in  directing  floating  logs  (Webster). 
Also  frequently  used  In  raising  struc- 
tural timbers,  as  in  raising  the  frame 
of  a  building. 

Piking.    See  Gobbing,  1. 

Pile  (Mex.).  1.  A  stone  basin  used  for 
storing  amalganJ  from  the  patio 
process.  P.  apuradora,  a  tank  to  re- 
ceive the  residues  from  the  washing 
trougha   g.  A  large  evaporating  pan 
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used  in  salt  worka  S.  (Golom.)  A 
pit  or  reservoir  dog  out  or  made  by 
damming  a  creek  and  naed  in  gravel 
washing.  4.  P.  ,de  mineral,  a  pile  of 
ore.     (Halse)   ' 

niador  (Qolom.).  A  wooden  instm- 
ment  moved  by  the  stamps  to  indi- 
cate that  ore  is  short  in  the  battery ; 
a  tell-tale.     (Halse) 

PHaadite.  A  porphyriUc  phase  of 
hatherlite.     (Kemp) 

Pilar  (Mex.).    A  piUar  of  rock  or  ore 

(Dwight) 

Mar  el  molino  (Colom.).  Said  of 
noise  produced  by  stamps  when  ore 
is  short  in  the  mortar  box.    (Halse) 

Pilarite.  An  aluminous  variety  of 
chrysocoUa.     (Standard) 

Plloh.  1.  (Ck>m.)  A  portion  of  the 
lode  let  to  miners  to  work  on  trib- 
ute.    (Davles) 

t.  A  thick  apron  worn  by  peat  dig- 
gers.    (Standard) 

Pile.  1.  The  fagot  or  bundle  of  fiat 
pieces  of  iron  prepared  to  be  heated 
to  welding-heat  and  then  rolled.  S. 
To  make  up  into  ril^  or  fagots.  S. 
Long  thick  laths*  etc.,  answering  in 
shafts,  in  loose  or  "quick"  ground, 
the  same  purpose  as  spills  in  lisvels, 
piles  being  driven  vertically.  (Ray- 
mond) 

4.  A  large  stake  or  pointed  timber 
driven  In  the  earth,  as  to  support 
foundations  of  buildings  in  wet  or 
yielding  ground  or,  where  the  ground 
is  soft,  to  support  a  building,  pier, 
or  other  superstructure  or  to  form 
a  cofferdam;  also  an  iron  post  or 
pillar,  or  a  cylinder  of  concrete, 
used  in  place  of  the  pile.  (Web- 
ster) 

6.  A  fortune.  A  miner  who  has 
made  money  has  made  his  pile. 

Pile  oap.  In  hydraulic  engineering,  a 
beam  connecting  the  heads  of  piles. 
(Century) 

Pile  dam.  A  dam  made  by  driving 
piles  and  filling  the  Interstices  with 
stones.  The  surfaces  are  usually 
protected  with  planking.    (Century) 

Pile  driver.  A  machine  for  driving 
piles,  usually  a  high  frame  with 
appliances  for  raising  to  a  height  a 
heavy  mass  of  iron  (the  monkey), 
which  falls  on  the  pile.     (Webster) 

Pile  hoop.  An  iron  band  put  around 
the  head  of  a  timber  pile  to  prevent 
splitting.     (Century) 

Pile  shoe.  An  iron  point  fitted  on  a 
pilib    (Century) 


Pileta  (Mex.).  1.  Sump  of  a 
8.  Basin,  pot,  or  crucible  of  a 
ing  furnace.     (Dwight) 

Piling.    Bee  Pile,  3  and  4. 

Pillar.  1.  A  solid  block  of  coal,  etc^ 
varying  in  area  from  a  few  square 
yards  to  several  acres.  (Gresiey) 
8.  A  piece  of  ground  or  mass  of  ore 
left  to  support  the  roof  or  h^wgtng 
wall  in  a  mine.     (Hanks) 

PiUar-and-breait.  A  system  of  coal 
mining  in  which  the  working  plaeee 
are  rectangular  rooms  usually  five 
or  ten  times  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,  opened  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  gangway.  The  breasts  usually 
from  five  to  twelve  yards  wide, 
vary  with  tlie  character  of  the  roof. 
The  rooms  or  breasts  are  separated 
by  pillars  of  solid  coal  (broken  by 
small  cross  headings  driven  for 
ventilation)  from  five  to  ten  or 
twelve  yards  wide.  The  pillar  Is 
really  a  solid  toaU  of  coal  sepa- 
rating the  working  places.  When 
the  object  is  to  obtain  all  the  cool 
that  can  be  recovered  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  pillars  are  left  thin  ; 
but  where  this  plan  is  likely  to  in- 
duce a  crush  or  squeeze  that  may 
seriously  injure  the  mine,  larger 
pillars  are  left  and  after  the  mine 
has  been  worked  out,  the  pillars 
are  'robbed'  by  mining  from  tbeia 
until  the  roof  comes  down  and  pre- 
vents further  working.  In  the 
steeply  inclined  seams  of  the  an- 
thracite regions  the  pillar-and- 
breast  system  is  employed  by  work- 
ing the  bed  in  MiftsT  (Chance). 
Also  called  Pillar-and-stalU  Post- 
and-stall,  Bord-and-pillar. 

Pillar-and-room.     See  Room-and-Pillar. 

PiUar-aad-itall.  A  system  of  worUni; 
coal  and  other  minerals  where  the 
first  stage  of  excavation  is  Aceomr 
pllshed  with  the  roof  sustained  by 
coal  or  ore  (Gresiey).  See  Pillar- 
and-Breast;  Post-and-StalL 

Pillar-and-itope.  See  Square-set  stop* 
ing. 

Pillar  eoaL  Coal  secured  in  pillar-rob- 
bing. 

Pillar-drive.  A  wide  irregular  drift  or 
entry,  in  firm  dry  ground,  in  which 
the  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  of 
the  natural  earth,  or  by  artificial  pil- 
lars of  stone,  no  timber  being  used. 
(Duryee) 

Pillaring  (Aust).  The  process  of  ex- 
tracting pillars  (Power).  Also 
called  Robbing  piUais;  PalUng  pll- 
lara 
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nnarlBf  baok  (No.  Staff.).  Bobbing 
pinara.  See  Drlftixig  back.  (Oral- 
ly) 

PlUar  BUL  A  man  who  bnllda  atone 
padD  in  mine  worldngai    (Greeley) 

PlUar  roada.  Working  roads  or  in- 
dines  In  pillars  haidng  a  range  of 
longwall  ftices  on  either  aide. 
(Oresley) 

Pillar-robbing.  L  The  systematic  re- 
moval of  the  coal  pillars  between 
rooms  or  <duunbers  so  as  to  regulate 
the  subsidence  of  the  roof.  Also 
called  pillar  drawing.  3.  The  re- 
moYal  of  ore  pillars  in  subleyel  stop- 
ing,  or  slicing. 

FUlar-robblBg  and  hand-Hlling.  See 
Snblevel  stoplng. 

Xlllar-workiag.  Working  coal  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  Pillar- 
and-Stall  system.    ( Gresley ) 

PillloB  (Ck>m.).  Tin  that  remains  in 
the  slag  after  the  first  melting 
(Webster).  It  is  recovered  by  re- 
peated stamping,  screening  and 
waahlng. 

PlloUte.  A  name  given  to  certain  min- 
erals previously  called  Mountain 
cork  and  Mountain  leather.  (Ches- 
ter) 

Pll6n  (Sp.).  1.  A  stone  trough.  2.  A 
stamp  or  stamper.  S.  Pestle  of  a 
mortar.  4.  A  large  wooden  mortar 
for  grinding  maize.    (Ualse) 

PUonoilloi  (Mex.).  A  collection  of 
cone-shaped  rocks.    (Lucas) 

Pilotaxltlo.  Having  holocrystalllne 
structure  in  which  the  groundmass 
consists  essentially  of  mlcroUths  of 
feldspar;  said  of  certain  rocks,  as 
tbe  porphyrite&     (Standard) 

Tllot  bamer.  A  small  burner  kept 
lighted  to  rekindle  the  principal 
burner  when  desired,  as  in  a  flash 
boiler  (Webster).  The  light  so 
maintained  is  called  a  Pilot-light  or 
Pilot-flame. 

Pilot  method.  The  method  of  excavat- 
ing a  tunnel  by  driving  a  small  tun- 
n^  ahead,  and  then  enlarging  its 
dlmAisions.     (Webster) 

Pilot  tunnel.  A  small  tunnel  driven 
ahead  of  a  main  tunnel  to  de- 
temMne  its  grade  and  direction. 
(Standard) 

Pilot  Talve.     A  small   hand-operated 
•  valve  to  admit  liquid  to  operate  a 

valve    diiScult    to    turn    by    hand. 

(Webster) 


Pilqaen  (Pern).  The  tribute  qrstenL 
(Halse) 

Pils  f  amaoe.  A  circular  or  octagonal 
shaft  furnace,  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing its  diameter  toward  the 
top,  and  having  several  tuyeres; 
used  in  smelting  lead  ores.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Pimellte.  A  massive  or  earthy  apple- 
green,  hydrous  silicate,  containing 
magnesium,  nickel,  aluminum,  and 
iron ;  named  from  its  unctions  qual- 
ity.    (Standard) 

Pimple  metal.  A  furnace  product  con* 
taining  about  78  per  cent  of  copper, 
formed  in  the  smelting  of  copper 
ore&    (Standard) 

Pimple  •  stone.  Pebblestone.  (Web- 
ster) 

Plmpley  (Shrop.).  Bind  containing^ 
ironstone  nodules.     (Gresley) 

Pin.  1.  (Scot)  A  tally  for  counting 
tubs  or  cars  of  ore  or  coal.  Pins 
were  formerly  made  by  the  miners^ 
each  miner's  pins  having  a  distin- 
guishing device,  initial,  or  number.. 
(Barrowman).  See  Wedge  rock. 
2.  (Eng.)..  A  thin  bed  of  ironstona 
in  the  coal  measures.     (Gresley) 

Piiia  (Mex.).  1.  Sllvelr  amalgam 
pressed  In  the  form  of  a  cone  to  be 
retorted  under  a  capelllna.  See 
Pella.  8.  The  spongy  or  porous  cone 
of  silver  left  after  evaporation  of 
the  mercury  in  the  patio  process 
of  amalgamation.  (Standard) 
8.  Ck>ne  for  sample  grinder.. 
(Dwight) 

4.  (Chile)    Bullion.    (Halse) 

Pinacoid.  In  all  systems  of  crystal^ 
lography,  but  the  isometric,  an  open 
form  of  two  parallel  faces  parallel 
to  two  of  the  axes.  (La  Forge)  If 
the  planes  are  parallel  to  both  lat- 
eral axes,  it  is  called  a  basal  pina- 
coid; if  to  the  longer  lateral  and 
the  vertical  axis,  a  maoropinacaid;^ 
if  to  the  shorter  lateral  and  vertical 
axes,  a  brachypinacoid ;  if  to  the 
inclined  axes  and  the  vertical  axis, 
a  clinopinacoid ;  If  to  the  ortho  axis 
and  the  vertical  axis,  an  orthopina- 
coid.     (Websler) 

Pinoh.  1.  A  compression  of  the  walls 
of  a  vein,  or  the  roof  and  floor  of 
a  coal  bed,  which  more  or  less  com- 
pletely displaces  the  ore  or  coal. 
Galled  also  Pinch-out  ( Standard )» 
Tbe  narrowing  of  a  vein  or  de- 
posit. A  thin  place  in  a  mineral 
zone  or  where  the^ne  itself  almost 
or  quite  disappears  and  in  other 
places   widens    out    into    extensive 
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bodies  of  ore.    (Meydenbauer  v.  Ste- 
vens. 78  Fed.  Kept,  p.  791) 
8.  A  kind  of  crowbar  for  breaking 
down  coal.     (Oresley) 
S.  A  kind  of  crowbar  with  a  short 
projection  and  a  heel  or  fulcrum  at 
the  end ;  used  to  pry  forward  heavy 
objects;  a  pinch.     (Standard) 
4.  To  move  (heavy  machinery «  etc) 
short  distances  at  a  time  by  means 
of  short  holds  with  a  crowbar  or 
pinch  bar. 

Mmeh  bar.    See  Pinch.  8. 

Pinohbeok  metal.  An  alloy  of  copper, 
80,  and  zinc,  20  per  CQnt    (Ure) 

Pineheook.  A  clamp  on  a  flexible  tube 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  a  fluid 
through  the  tube.     (Webster) 

Pinched.  Where  a  vein  narrows,  as  if 
the  walls  had  been  sjiueczed  in. 
When  the  walls  meet,  the  vein  is 
said  to  be  pinched  out  (Roy.  Ck>m.). 
Bee  Pinching  out;  also  Pinch,  1. 

Pincher.  In  glass-making,  a  nipping 
tool  for  shaping  at  one  operation  the 
outside  and  Inside  of  the  neck  of  a 
bottle.     (Standard) 

Pinehing  oat.    8ee  Pinch,  1. 

Pinching  tongi.  In  glass-making,  a 
pair  of  tongs  upon  the  extremities 
of  whose  Jaws  are  two  dies  that, 
when  closed,  form  a  mold  for  orna- 
mental pendants,  which  are  thus 
made  from  molten  glass.  The  eye 
in  the  end  of  a  pendant  is  made  by 
a  pin  between  the  Jaws  of  the  tongs. 
(Standard) 

Pinch-oat.    See  Pinch,  1. 

Pin  orackf  (Leic.)*  Small  fissures  in 
coal  seams  filled  with  water  and  gas. 
(Oresley) 

Pinder  concentrator.  A  revolving  table 
on  which  are  tapering  spiral  copper 
cleats  on  a  linoleum  cover.  The 
tailings  are  washed  over  the  riffles 
and  off  the  edge  while  the  concen- 
trates are  delivered  at  the  end  of 
the  riffles.    (Liddell) 

Pindy  (Ck>rn.).  A  carbonaceous  shale. 
(Power) 

Pingaite.  A  soft  oil-green  variety  of 
the  hydrous  silicate  chloropal.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Pin-in.  To  flu  the  interstices  of  ma* 
sonry  with  small  pieces  of  stone. 
(Standard) 

Pinion.  A  cog  wheel  with  a  small 
number  of  teeth  designed  to  gear 
with  a  larger  wheel  or  rack.  (Web- 
ster) 


Pinite.  A  general  term  used  to  fah 
dude  a  large  number  of  alteratioa 
products  of  iolite,  spodumeae,  nepbe- 
lite,  scapolite,  feldspar,  and  other 
minerals.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  al«- 
minum  and  potassium.     (Dana) 

Pink  aik  (Penn.).  An  anthracite 
which,  when  burned,  leaves  a  pink 
ash. 

Pinning.     1.  (No.  Staff.)     Brattidof 
in  headings.     (Gresley) 
S.  Small  stones  for  filling  in  ma- 
sonry interstices.     (Webster) 

Pino  (Sp.).    Pine.     (Halse) 

Piata  (Mex.).  1.  Indication  (by  eolor, 
weight,  or  structure,  etc)  of  tiie  me- 
tallic value  of  an  ore;  P.  de  metel, 
Ini^catibns  of  ore,  spots  of  on. 
(Dwight) 

S.  P.  aitd,  at  Pachuca,  Mex.,  tiie 
lower  zone  of  the  silver  veina  io 
which  the  matrix  is  either  a  gray  or 
bluish  color,  due  to  the  presence  of 
silver  sulphides.  S.  (Venex.)  A  pay 
streak  in  gold  placers.  4.  A  color 
in  a  batea,     (Halse) 

Piatar  (Sp.).  To  exhibit  indlcatfons 
of  ore.      (Halse) 

Pinsas  (Sp.)  A  tool  for  extracting 
small  objects  that  have  fallen  down 
a  bore  hole.     Pincers.     (Halse) 

Plojo  (Sp.  Am.).  The  last  washing 
trough.     (Lucas) 

Pioneer  (Gom.).  An  able  pickman ;  t 
tin  miner.     (Pryce) 

Pioneer  bench.  The  first  bench  in  a 
quarry  which  is  blasted  out  It  If 
usually  at  the  top  of  the  rock  to  be 
quarried.     (Bowles) 

Pipage.     1.   The  carriage  of  oil,  gasi 

water,  etc.,  through  pipes.  S.   The 

charge  for  such  carriage.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Pipe.  1.  An  elongated  body  of  min- 
eral. A  narrow  portion  of  rich  ore 
extending  down  the  lode.  8.  Also 
the  name  given  to  the  fossil  trunks 
of  trees  found  in  coal  beds.  (Ihl- 
seng) 

5.  One  of  the  vertical  cylindrical 
masses  of  volcanic  agglomerate  in 
which  diamonds  occur  in  South  Af- 
rica. 4.  A  tubular  cavity,  from  a 
few  inches  to  many  feet  in  depth, 
occurring  in  calcareous  rocks  and 
often  filled  with  gravel,  sand,  etc 

6.  The  eruptive  channel  opening 
into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  i.  A 
tube  for  conveying  water,  dil,  air, 
gas,  etc.  7.  A  cavity  in  a  casting, 
especially  in  an  ingot  of  steel,  doe 
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to  unequal  oontractioii  on  soUdUyr 
ing.  8.  To  throw  water  npon  from 
a  hydranllc  pipe.    (Webster) 

Plpeelay.  L  Masses  of  fine  clay, 
genenOl^  of  lenticular  form,  found 
embedded  in  the  hydraulic  gravel 
bank&     (Hanks) 

5t  A  highly  plastic  and  fairly  pure 
clay  of  a  grayish-white  color,  used 
in  nialcing  pipes,  in  calico  printing, 
and  for  cleaning  soldiers*  accoutre- 
ments, etc.     (Webster) 

Piped  air  (Eng.).  Ventilation  carried 
into  the  worlLing  places  in  pipes. 
(Gresley) 

Pipe  dog.  ▲  hand  tool  that  is  used  to 
rotate  a  pipe  whose  end  is  accessible, 
consisting  of  a  small  short  steel  bar 
whose  end  is  bent  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle,  and  then  quiddy  re- 
turned, leaving  only  enough  space 
between  the  Jaws  to  slip  over  the 
wall  of  pipe.     (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Pipe  grab.  ▲  clutch  for  catching  and 
raising  a  well  pipe.     (Standard) 

Pipe  grip.  In  steam  and  pipe  fitting 
an  implement  consisting  of  an  iron 
bar  with  a  curved  end  and  pro- 
vided with  a  chain  of  square  linlcs  to 
hook  on  to  the  Jaws  of  the  curved 
end.  Bee  Ohaln  tongs.  (Nat  Tube 
Ga) 

Pipe  Jack.  An  iron  pipe  with  a  clamp 
or  pig  foot  upon  one  end  and  a 
curved  point  upon  the  other.  It 
is  wedged  between  the  floor  and  roof 
of  a  mine  room  to  hold  the  feed 
chain  of  a  continuous  electric  coal- 
mining machine.     (Steel) 

Pipe  line.  A  line  or  conduit  of  pipe, 
sometimes  many  hundred  miles  long, 
through  which  petroleum  is  con- 
veyed from  an  oil  region  to  a  mar- 
ket or  to  reservoirs  for  refining 
(Standard).  A  line  of  pipe  with 
pumping  machinery  and  apparatus 
for  conveying  a  liquid,  or  gas.  (U. 
S.  Min.  Stat,  pp.  lOeS-lOTS) 

Pipeman.  1.  A  laborer  or  workman 
engaged  in  laying  or  repairing  pipe. 
S.  A  workman  in  charge  of  a  pipe, 
especially  in  hydraulic  mining. 
(Webster) 

Pipe  metal.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead, 
sometimes  with  zinc,  for  making 
organ  pipes.     (Webster) 

Pipe  opaL  1.  (White  CUffs,  N.  S.  W.) 
Opallzed  belemnites.  2.  (Queens- 
land) Long  narrow  cavities  filled 
with  opal.     (Power) 


Pipe  ere.  Iron  ore  (llmonite)  in  vef^ 
tical  pillars,  sometimes  of  conical, 
sometimes  of  hour-glass,  form,  im- 
bedded in  clay.  Probably  formed  by 
the  union  of  stalacitea  and  stalag- 
mites in  caverns.    (Raymond) 


Pipe  oven.  A  hot-blast  oven  in  which 
the  air  passes  throus^  pipes  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  burning  gas  in  bri^ 
conduits.     (Oentury) 

Pipe  press.  The  name  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  machine  used  for  mold- 
ing sewer  pipe.    (Ries) 

Pipe-prover.  An  apparatus  for  test* 
ing  the  tightness  of  a  pipe  line  or 
system,  usually  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure.    (Standhrd) 

Piper  (Lane).  A  feeder  of  gas  in  a 
coal  mine.     (Gresley) 

Pipe  sampler.  A  device  for  sampling  a 
pile  of  ore,  consisting  simply  of  a 
small  iron  pipe  which  is  driven  into 
tl^e  pile  and  which,  when  with- 
drawn, brings  a  core  of  ore  with  it 
(Richards,  p.  845) 

Pipettoae.  A  kind  of  argillaceous 
stone,  carved  by  the  Indians  into 
tobacco  pipes  (Webster).  See  Cat- 
linite. 

Pipe  tongs.  A  hand  tool  for  gripping 
or  rotating  pipe.    ( Nat  Tube  Go. ) 

Pipette.  1.  A  small  piece  of  apparatus 
for  transferring  fiuids  as  in  chemical 
operations.  S.  To  convey  or  draw 
off  with  a  pipette.  (Webster) 
S.  In  ceranidGS,  a  funnel-like  cian  to 
hold  slip,  and  to  permit  it  to  escape 
in  a  fine  stream,  as  in  slip-decora- 
tion.   (Standard) 

Pipe  vein  (Derb.).  An  ore  body  of 
elongated  form  (Raymond).  See 
Pipe,  1. 

Pipe  wrench.  A  wrench  whose  Jaws 
are  usually  serrated  and  arranged  to 
grip  with  increasing  pressure  as  the 
handle  is  pulled.  There  are  many 
forms  such  as  Alligator,  Stillson, 
Trimo,  etc.    (Nat  Tube  Go.) 

Piping  (GaL).  1.  In  hydraulic  mining, 
discharging  water  from  the  nozzles 
on  the  auriferous  gravel.  (Hanks) 
2.  The  tubular  depression  caused  by 
contraction  during  cooling,  on  the 
top  of  iron  or  steel  ingots  (Ray- 
mond).   See  aUo  Pipe,  7. 

PipoB  (Sp.).  Temporary  blindness 
due  to  bad  ventilation  of  sulphur 
mines.    (Halse) 

Pique  (Sp.  Am.).  A  prospecting  shaft; 
a  winze.    (Lucas) 
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Pifueador  (Sp.).  The  man  who  stri^et 
thedrUl.    (Halae) 

Plqnera  (Sp.).  The  tap  hole  of  a  blast 
furnace.    See  also  Piqueta.    (Halae) 

Piqueta  (Mez.).  Tap  hole;  P.  de 
grasa,  a  alng  tap ;  P.  de  piotito,  a  lead 
tap  (Dwlght).    See  also  Plquera. 

Piquete  (Mex.).  Surveyor's  stake  on 
the  surface ;  small  prospect  work  of 
any  kind.    (Dwlght) 

Piqaetero  (Sp.)«  A  boy  who  carries 
picks  to  workmen  in  mines.    (Halse) 

Piracy.  The  diversion  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  stream  by  the  headward 
growth  of  another  stream:  also 
called  Beheading,  Stream  capture, 
and  Stream  robbery.    (La  Forge) 

Pirargirita        (Sp.).  Pyrargyrite. 

(Dwlght) 

Pirita  (Sp.).  Pyrite.  Bee  Bronce. 
(Dwlght) 

Pirn  (Scot).  A  flat-rope  winding 
drum.    (Gresley) 

Piroluaita  (Sp.).  Pyroluslte.  (Dwlght) 

Pir6metro  (Sp.).'  Pyrometer.  (Dwlght) 

Pirqnin    (Chile).     Tribute.     (Lucas) 

Piiqainero  (Chile).  A  trlbutor. 
(Lucas) 

Pisanite.  An  Iron  sulphate  in  which 
part  of  the  Iron  is  replaced  by  cop- 
per, (FeCu)S04+7H,0.  (U,  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Pisar  (Sp.)  1.  To  dip.  2.  To  beat 
down  stones  or  earth  with  a  mallet 
S.  (Colom.)  P.  el  molino,  said  of 
stamps  when  they  pulverize  ore  in 
the  battery.    (Halse) 

Piso  (Sp.).  1.  A  floor  or  leveL 
2.  The  bottom  working  of  a  mine. 
8.  The  footwall  of  a  vein  or  deposit 
(Halse) 

Pifolite.  A  limestone  composed  of 
globular  concretions,  abotft  the  size 
of  a  pea.     (Webster) 

PitoUtic.  Consisting  of  rounded  grains 
like  peas  or  beans.     (George) 

Plt6n.  1.  (Sp.)  A  rammer  for  driv* 
ing  earth,  stone,  or  piles.  2. 
(Colom.)  A  stamp.  8.  (C^hile)  A 
wet-crushing  mill.     (Halse) 

Piisaiphalt;  Piitatphaltum.  A  soft 
bitumen  of  the  consistency  of  tar, 
black,  and  possessing  a  strong  smell 
(Mitzakis).    See  also  Maltha. 

Pitselaeum.  A  variety  of  bltum^i. 
(Mitzakis) 


Pfitaiite.  A  synonym  for  BplAotei 
move  current  In  Eiurope  than  Amer- 
ica, and  used  in  rock  namew  for  m^ 
dote.     (Kemp) 

Pistola  (Mex.).  Small  drill  bote. 
(Dwlght) 

Pistol  pips.  In  metal  working,  tlie 
tuyere  of  a  hot-blast  furnace.  ((Cen- 
tury) 

Pit  1.  (Bug.)  A  colliery;  a  mine 
shaft;  a  shallow  hole.  (Gresley) 
2.  The  underground  portion  of  a  col- 
liery, including  all  workings.  Used 
in  many  combinations,  as  pil  cai^ 
pit  clothes^  etc  (Steel) 
8.  In  hydraulic  mining,  the  ezcavft- 
tion  in  which  piping  is  carried  on. 
(Hanks) 

4.  A  stack  of  wood,  prepared  for  the 
manufacture  of  charcoaL  (Bay- 
mond) 

6.  A  large  hole  from  which  soma 
mineral  deposit  is  dug  or  quarried, 
or  the  mine  itself,  as  a  gravel  pi% 
stone  pit  6.  A  hole  in  the  ground 
in  which  to  bum  something,  as  a 
Ume  pit  charcoal  pit    (Webster) 

7.  An  excavation  in  the  earthen 
floor  of  a  foundry  to  receive  molten 
metal..   (Standard) 

Pit  bank.  1.  (Scot)  The  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit  or 
shaft  (Barrowman) 
2.  (Eng.)  The  raised  ground  or 
platforms  upon  which  the  coal  is 
sorted  and  screened  at  surfaoa 
(Gresley) 

Pit  having  (Scot).  Timbers  support- 
ing the  sides  of  a  shaft     (Gresley) 

Pit  boBi.  One  who  has  charge  of  the 
surface  work  at  the  mine  as  well  as 
that  in  the  mine.  A  mine  foreman. 
(Steel) 

Pit  bottom.  L  (Scot)  The  bottom 
or  lowest  landing  in  a  shaft  (Bar- 
rowman) 

2.  (Eng.)  The  entrance  to  a  mine 
and  the  underground  roads,  in  the 
inflnediate  vicinity^  whether  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  or  at  any  point 
In  it  beneath  the  surface  at  which 
the  cages  are  loaded.  AUk>  Pit  eya 
(Century) 

Pit-bottom  stoop  (Scot).  A  isrge 
solid  block  or  piUar  left  around  and 
to  support  thA  mine  shaft'  (Gres- 
ley) 

Pit^brow  (Lane.).  The  "pit  bank 
(Gresley).  At  or  near  the  top  of 
a  shaft 

Pit-oar  oil.    Bee  Summer  .Uack  oIL  . 
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VIMl  1.  The  ground  assigned  to 
trlbntera.  S.  The  dip  or  Inclination 
of  a  rein  or  bed ;  more  precisely,  in 
modem  usage,  the  inclination  of  an 
ore  body  in  the  direction  of  its 
strike.  (Webster) 
S.  Bee  Pitch  of  fold. 

4.  In  dredging,  the  distance  between 
the  center  of  any  pin  and  that  of 
the  pin  in  the  niext  adjac«it  bucket 
(Weatherbe,  p.  66)  6.  One  of  the 
reeidaes  formed  in  the  distillation  of 
wood  or  coal  tar.  It  is  also  obtained 
from  petroleum.  The  term 'ptteh'  Is 
sometimes  employed  indlsclmlnat^y 
to  mean  bltmnen  or  aflq;>halt  (Mlt- 
aakls) 

&  The  amount  of  advance  of  a 
screw  thread  in  a  single  torn,  ex- 
pressed in  lineal  distance  along  or 
parallel  to  the  axis,  or  in  tarns  per 
unit  of  length  7.  The  distance  be^ 
tweeo  tooth  centers,  measured  on 
the  pitch  line,  or  the  number  of 
teeth  per  yHHt  of  diameter,  as  in  a 
gear-wheeL     (Standard) 

Vftoh-bag  (CkNm.).  A  bag  covered 
with  ^tch^  in  which  powder  is  in- 
closed for  charging  damp  holes. 
(Baymond) 

Pitehblende.    Bee  Urainlnlte. 

Pitoh  ooaL  1.  A  brittle  lustrous  bi- 
tuminous coal  or  lignite.  (Webster) 
t.  A  kind  of  Jet     (Standard) 

Pitcher.  1.  (No.  of  Bug.)  A  loader 
in  the  pit  and  one  who  takes  up 
and  relays  the  rails  at  the  working 
faces.    (Greeley) 

t.  One  who  picks  over  dumps  for 
pieces  of  ore.     (Webster) 

Pltoher  bratset  (Shrop.).  Indurated 
schistose  clay.     (Oresley) 

Plteher  molding.  In  ceramics,  .  a 
method  of  molding  by  pouring  thin 
slip  into  a  mold,  which  Is  then 
emptied,  leaving  part  of  the  mixture 
adhering.  As '  It  dries  more  is 
poured,  to  adhere  and  dry  until  the 
required  thickness  Is*  obtained. 
(Stondard) 

Pitch-faced.  In  stone  cutting,  quarry- 
faced,  but  having  the  arris  defined 
by  a  line  beyond  which  the  rock  is 
cut  away  so  as  to  give  nearly  true 
edges.     (Webster) 

PItehing.  1.  The  act  of  facing  a  bank 
with  stone;  also,  the  stone  facing. 

5.  Rough  paving  of  a  street  to  a 
grade  with  coarse  stone,  or  cobbles ; 
a  pavement  so  made.    (Webster) 

Pitching  bar.  A  kind  of  pick  used  by 
miners  In  beginning  a  drill  hole. 
(Webster) 


Pltohlag  ehiseL  In  stone  cutting,  a 
steel  chisel  having  the  cutting  face 
rectangular  in  outline.     (Webster) 

Pitohiag-ftable.  A  Oomish  paving 
granite.    (Standard) 

Pitoh  Use.  The  line  on  which  the 
pitch  ct  teeth  Is  measured ;  an  ideal 
line,  in  a  toothed  gear  or  rack,  be^ 
ing  such  a  relation  to  a  correspond- 
ing, line  in  another  gear  with  which 
the  former  works,  thiBtt  the  two  lines 
will  have  a  common  velocity  as  in 
rolling  contact     (Webster) 

Piteh  of  fold.  The  angle,  between 
the  horizontal  and  an  axial  line 
passing  through  all  the  highest  or 
lowest  points  of  a  given  stratum  of 
a  syncllne  or  anticline.  (jLdndgren, 
p.  112) 

Pitcii   offi    A  quarryman*s   term   for 
•trimming  an  edge  of  a  block  of  stone 
with  a  hammer  and  sett    (Bowles). 
See  aUo  Pltch-f^ced. 

Pitoh  ore.  Bee  Pitchy  copper  ore. 
Also  a  synonym  for  Pitchblende. 
(Chester) 

Pitoh  mineral.  Bitumen;  asphalt 
(Standard) 

Pitch  'opaL  An  inferior  quality  of 
common  opal.     (Standard) 

Pitoh  peat  A  variety  of  peat  resem- 
bling asphalt     (Standard) 

Pitchstone.  A  variety  of  volcanic  glass 
similar  to  obsidian  but  having  a 
more  resinous  luster.  (La  Forged 
It  was  formerly  q)ecially  used  for 
Pre-Tertlary  glasses,  i.  e.,  the 
glasses  of  quarts-porphyries  and  por- 
phyries, but  time  distinctions  are 
obf  olete.  Pltchstones  have  a  marked 
resinous  luster  as  the  name  Implies. 
(Kemp) 

Pltohj '  copper  ore.  An  early  name 
(Pecherz)  for  a  dark-colored  oxide 
of  copper  wtdch  looks  like  pitch. 
(Chester) 

Pitchy  iron  ore.  An  old  synonym  for 
Pittlclte.     (Chester) 

Pltohwork.  In  minlhg,  work  donb  on 
condition  that  the  miner  shali  re- 
ceive a  certain  proportion  of  the  out- 
put  (Standard).    Bee  Pitch,  1. 

Pltoh-workiagt.  Mine  workings  In 
steeply  Inclined  seams. 

Pit  ooaL  Coal  obtained  by  mining, 
as  distinguished  from  charcoal. 
(Power) 
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Tit  oommittee  (Ark.).  A  committee 
of  mine  workers  elected  by  the  local 
union  to  confer  with  the  pit  boss  or 
superintendent  in  case  of  disputes 
between  them  and  any  miner. 
(Steel) 

nt  crater.  A  volcanic  crater  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pit.     (Standard) 

Pit  eye  (Eng.).  The  bottom  of  the 
shaft  of  a  coal  mine;  also  the  Junc- 
tion of  a  shaft  and  a  lereL  (Ray- 
mond) 

Pit-eye  pillar.  A  barrier  of  coal  left 
around  a  shaft  to  protect  9t  from 
caving.     (Raymond) 

Pit  frame.  1.  The  framework  carry- 
ing the  pit-pulley  (Raymon<*).  See 
aUo  Head  frame. 

2.   The  framework  in  a   coal-mine 
shaft     (Standard) 

Pit  gate  (York.).  Any  place  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  colliery  at 
which  miners  hold  meetings  of  their 
own  in  reference  to  wages,  etc 
(Gresley) 

Pit  guide.  An  iron  column  that  guides 
the  cage  in  a  mine  shaft.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Pith  (Eng.).  The  soft  part  of  the 
lode.     (Hunt) 

Pit  head  (Scot).  The  landing  at  the 
top  of  a  shaft    (Barrowman) 

Pit  head-frame  (Scot).  See  Head 
frame;   Pit  frame,  1. 

Pit-head  man  (Scot).  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  unloading  of  the  cages 
and  weighing  of  the  mineral  at  a 
pit  head.     (Barrowman) 

Pit  heap  (Eng.).    See  Heapstead. 

Pit  hlU  (Eng.).    See  Pit  bank,  2. 

Pit   kiln.      1.    A   kilii   sunk  in    the 

ground,   as  on  a  hillside.  8.    An 

oven  in  which  coke  ^s  made.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Pit  lamp;  Pit  light  An  open  lamp 
worn  on  a  miner's  cap  as  distin- 
guished from  a  safety  lamp,    (Steel) 

Pit -mail.  1.  ((3om.)  A  man  employed 
to  examine  the  lifts  of  pumps  and 
the  drainage.  2.  (Newc.)  A  work- 
ing miner.     (Raymond) 

Pit  mouth  (Scot.).  The  opening  of  a 
shaft  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
(Barrowman) 

Pitometer.  In  hydraulics,  an  instru- 
ment for  autographlcally  recording 
variations  of  flowing  water.    It  con- 


sists essentially  of  two  Pltot  tubes, 
one  pointed  upstream  and  one  down- 
stream.    (Webster) 

Pltof  t  gauge.     See  Pitot*s  tube. 

Pltot't  tube.  A  tube  bent  at  right  an- 
gles, which  inserted  in  a  flowing 
stream  receives  the  force  of  the  car- 
rent  and  measures  its  velocity  by 
the  rise  of  water  in  the  vertical 
branch.     ( Standard  ) 

Pit  prop.  A  piece  of  timber  used  as 
a  temporary  support  for  the  mine 
roof,    (a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Pit  pumps  (Scot).  Pumps  used  in  t 
mine  shaft     (Barrowman) 

Pit  rails  (Eng.).  Iron  or  steel  rails 
upon  which  trams  or  tubs  run  in  a 
mine.    (Gresley) 

Pit  room.  The  extent  of  the  opening 
in  a  mine;  pit  space.    (Steel) 

Pit  rope  (Eng.).  Winding  cope; 
a  hoisting  rope. 

Mtt  (So.  Wales).  Long  (^[len-alr  flra 
for  converting  coal  into  coke  for 
blast-furnace  purposes.    (Gresley) 

Pit  shaft  (Bug.).    Same  as  Shaft 

Pltter  (Eng.).  A  horse  or  pony  salt- 
able  for  underground  work.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Pitticite.  Hydrous  sulpharsenate  of 
iron,  found  in  yellowish,  reddish, 
and  brownish  reniform  massei 
(Chester).    Also  spelled  Pittizite. 

Pitting.  1.  The  act  of  dlg^ng  or  sink- 
ing a  pit  as  for  sampling  allavial 
deposits.  2.  Ck>rro8ion  of  metal  by 
which  small  cavities  are  prodaced. 
S.  (Scot).  Mining  on  the  outcrop 
by  means  of  shallow  pits. 

Pit  tip  (Eng.).  A  bank  or  heap  apon 
which  mine  waste  is  tipped  or 
dumped.     ( Gresley ) 

Pit  top.     1.  (Eng.)     The  mouth  of  i 
mine  shaft    Gr^ey) 
2.  (Aust.)    The  structure  about  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft     (Power) 

Pittsburgh  flux.  A  condensed  or 
blown  oil  from  Ohio  petroleum;  it 
contains  d7.6  per  cent  of  bitum^ 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  68.1 
pel  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  88* 
B6.  naphtha,  55.5  per  cent  of  pure 
bitumen  as  saturated  hydrocarbons, 
8.7  per  cent  of  paraflin  scale,  4.75 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  13.7  per 
cent  of  ash-free  residual  coke.  (Ba- 
con) 
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Vlt  water  (Aust).  Tte  molstore 
ocmtalned  in  freshly  mined  coal, 
which  \B  lost  by  ezpoenre  to  ordi- 
nary atmoepheric  conditions. 
(Power) 

nt  wood  (Eng.).  The  timber  nsed 
for  propping  the  roof.     (Gresley) 

ntwerk  (Com.).  The  pnmps  and 
other  apparatus  of  the  engine  shaft 
(Raymond)    Bee  aUo  Pit  top. 

nt  wrlgiht  (Scot).  An  engineer  who 
attends  to  pit  pumps,  etc  (Barrow- 
man) 

MTotal  fault    fifes  Fault 

MTOte  (Mex.).  The  chimney  of  a 
small  copper-smelting  furnace. 
(Halse) 

fisarra  (Sp.).  Slate;  P,  oroOlosa,  a 
day  state;  P.  earbmUferot  coal, 
slate  or  shale.     (Halse) 

Flsarral  (Sp.).  Slate  quarry.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Plaanrefia  (Sp.).  Slaty  structure. 
(Dwight) 

naeas  (Max.).  Jaw  plates  for  a 
crusher;  P.  de  cobre,  amalgamated 
copper  plate;  P.  de  uni^n,  fish 
plate.    (Halse) 

naee.  1.  fifes  In  place;  AUo  In  situ.  8. 
The  part  of  a  mine  in  which  a  miner 
works  by  contract  is  known  as  his 
••place"  or  "working  place*' 
(Steel).  A  point  at  which  the  cut- 
ting of  coal,  is  being  carried  on. 
S.  (Eng.)  A  kind  of  cabin  in  which 
tools  are  kept  in  the  mine,  and  in 
which  a  deputy  eats  his  lunch. 
(Gresley) 

naeer  (Sp.).  A  place  where  gold  is 
obtained  by  washing;  an  alluTlal  or 
glacial  deposit  as  of  sand  or  gravel, 

.  containing  particles  of  gold  or  other 
valuable  mineral.  In  the  United 
States  mining  law,  mineral  deposits, 
not  veins  In  lAace,  are  treated  as 
piaoers,  so  far  as  locating,  holding, 
and  patenting  are  concerned.  Vari- 
ous minerals  besides  metallic  ores 
have  been  held  to  fail  under  this 
provision,  but  not  coal,  oil,  or  salt 
(Webster) 

Plaeer  olaiai.  A  mining  dalm  located 
upcm  gravel  or  ground  whose  min- 
eral contents  are  extracted  by  the 
use  of  water,  by  sluidng,  hydraul- 
Icking,  etc.  (Duryee).  The  unit 
daim  is  1320  feet  square  and  con- 
tains 10  acres,    fifes  Placer. 

Ground  with  defined  boundaries 
which  omtalns  mineral  in  the  earth, 
MtfMd*  or  gravel;  ground  that  In- 


dudes  valuable  deposits  not  fixed 
In  the  rock.  (United  States  «.  Iron 
Silver  Mining  0>.,  128  United  States^ 
p.  679.)  (U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  p.  807- 
517.)    fifes  Cnaim ;  also  Lode  daim. 

Plaoer  deposit  A  mass  of  gravel,  sand, 
or  similar  material  resulting  from 
the  crumbling  and  erosion  of  soHd 
rocks  and  containing  particles  or 
nuggets  of  gold,  platinum,  tin,  or 
other  valuable  minerals,  that  have 
been  derived  from  rocks  or  veina. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  613,  p.  184) 

Plaoer  mining.  That  form  of  mining 
in  which  the  surflclal  detritus  Ut 
washed  for  gold  or  other  valuable 
minerala  When  water  under  pres- 
sure is  employed  to  break  down  the 
gravel,  the  term  hydraidio  mining 
is  generally  employed.  There  are 
deposits  of  detrital  material  contain- 
ing gold  which  lie  too  deep  to  be 
profitably  extracted  by  surface  min- 
ing, and  which  must  be  worked  by 
drifting  beneath  the  overlying  bar- 
ren material.  To  the  operations 
necessary  to  extract  such  auriferous 
material  the  term  drift  mining  is 
applied.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
250  p.  82).    fifes  oteo  Dredge,  1. 

Plaelag  wi»rk  (Eng.)^  The  distribu- 
tion of  work  ansag  trammers 
(Balnbrldge) 

Plaglhedral.  In  crystallography,  hav- 
ing an  oblique  spiral  arrangement  of 
faces.     (Webster) 

Plaglselaae.  The  trldlnic  feldspars 
are  called  collectively  plagloclase. 
The  prindpal  trldlnic  feldspars  are 
albite,  anorthite,  labradorite,  and 
oligoclase.  As  constituents  of  rocks 
they  occur  generally  in  small  crys- 
talline grains,  and  without  a  micro- 
scopic examination  it  is  dUficult  to 
distinguish  them  In  this  form  from 
one  another  (Roy«  Com.).  A  con- 
vaiient  designation  for  the  feldspars 
conslFting  chiefly  of  silicates  of  so- 
dium, caldum,  and  aluminum  as  op- 
posed to  those  consisting  chiefly  or 
potassium  and  aluminum  •  sillcatesL 
The  name  has  reference  to  the 
oblique  character  of  the  cleavage  of 
these  feldspars  as  compared  with: 
orthodase,  the  common  potasslunii 
fddspar.    (Ransoms) 

Plagloolaitle.  Having  the  cleavage  oT 
plagiodase ;  breaking  obliquely^ 
(Standard) 

Plaglonlts.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and 
antimony,  of  a  blackish  lead^ay 
color  and  metallic  laster,.  (iWeb* 
ster) 
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PUiiL  An  extent  of  level,  or  nearly 
level,  land;  a  region  not  noticeably 
diversified  with  mountains,  hills,  or 
valleya    (Century) 

Plain  shale  (Scot).  Oil  shale  not 
foliated.     ( Barrowman  ) 

Plan.  1.  The  system  on  which  a  col- 
liery is  worked,  as  Longwall,  PllUti^- 
and-breast,  etc  8.  A  map  or  plan 
showing  outside  improvements  and 
underground  workings.  (C.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Plan  (Sp.).  1.  The  lowest  working  in 
a  mine.  2.  P.  del  tiro,  the  sump  of 
a  shaft  S.  An  inclined  plane.  4.  A 
survey  plan.  6.  <Colom.)  An  arti- 
ficial surface,  slightly  inclined,  con- 
structed on  bedrock  or  sand  for  the 
deposition  of  alluvium.  6.  (Oolom.) 
A  die  or  shoe  of  a  stamp.  7.  2'raba- 
far  de  plon,  to  sink  vertically  or  on 
an  incline  (Halse).    See  alto  Piano. 

Planatlon.  1.  The  widening  of  valleys 
through  lateral  corrasion  by  streams' 
after  they  reach  grade  and  begin  to 
swing,  and  the  concurrent  formation 
of  flood  plains.  Also,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  above  processes,  the  re- 
duction of  divides  and  the  merging 
of  valiey  plains  to  form  a  pene- 
plain; penepUination.  JL  The  grad- 
ing of  an  area  or  district  by  tiny 
erosive  process,  either  subaerial  or 
marine.     (La  Forge) 

Planch.  A  slab  of  fire  brick  in  an 
enameling-furnace,  to  support  the 
work  while  baking.     (Standard) 

Planoha  (Mex.).  1.  Pig,  ingot,  bar, 
plate,  thick  sheet,  or  mass  of  any 
metal.  2.  Bucking  board.  8.  Mud- 
sill. 4.  Steel  sheet  5.  Turnplate. 
6.  Amalgamating  plate.  7.  A  charge 
of  roasted  ore  weighing  about  70 
pounds.     (Dwight) 

Planchera  (Mex.).  Ingot  mold  of 
sand,  earth,  or  iron.     (Dwight) 

Plancheta*(Sp.).  A  plane  table  used 
in  surveying.     (Halse) 

Planohaelat  (Mex.).  Fishplates. 
(Dwight) 

Plane.  1.  Usually  applied  to  self-act- 
ing inclines,  but  any  slope  or  incline 
on  which  coal  is  raised  or  lowered 
may  be  called  a  plane.  (Chance) 
2.  A  flat  or  level  surface.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  (Scot)  A  working  room  driven 
at  right  angles  to  or  facing  the 
joint  planes.  ( Barrowman ) 
4.  In  brickmaking,  a  trowel-Uke  tool 
for  striking  off  clay  that  projects 
above  the  mold.     (Standard) 


PUnaar  (Mex.).  To  extract  gold  from 
fissures,  cracks,  etc,  in  soft  uneven 
bedrock.     (Halae) 

Plane  eourse,  or  on  plane  (Soot).  In 
the  direction  tadng  the  joint  planes. 
(Barrowman) 

Plane  of  symmetry.  A  plane  to  which 
a  crystal  is  symmetrical ;  that  is.  for 
each  fbce  or  angle  of  the  crystal 
there  is  a  similar  face  or  angle  in 
such  position  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plane  that  the  line  joining  the 
two  faces  or  angles  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane.    (La  Forge) 

Plane  surveying.  Surveying  in  whldi 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  disre- 
garded, as  in  ordinary  field  and  to- 
pographic surveying.     (Webster) 

Plane  table.  1.  A  simple  surveying  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  one  can 
plot  the  lines  of  a  survey  directly 
friHn  the  observations.  It  consists 
of  «  drawing  board  on  a  tripod,  with 
a  ruler,  the  ruler  being  pointed  at 
the  object  observed.  (Webster) 
2.  An  inclined  ore-dressing  table. 
(Standard) 

Planetetimal.  One  of  numerous  small 
solid  planetary  bodies  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  planetesimal  hypothe- 
sis, had  individual  orbits  about  the 
sun  and  of  which  the  planets  were 
formed  by  aggregation.    (La  Forge) 

Planeteiimal  fayptfthesii.  The  hypothe- 
sis that  the  earth,  and  the  other 
planets.  Mere  formed  by  the  colli- 
sion and  coalescence  of  planetesi- 
mals  and  have  never  been  wholly 
molten.     (La  Forge) 

PlaniUa  (Mex.).  1.  Inclined  floor 
upon  which  tailings  are  waslied.  2. 
Stationary  huddle.  8*  Sorting  tables 
4.  Wooden  skimmer  for  molten 
metal.  (Dwight) 
6,  Packing  or  goaf.    (Halse) 

Planillero  (Mex.).  A  workman  on  the 
planilla,  always  paid  according  te 
amount  of  concentrates  produced. 
(Dwight) 

Plani^ieter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  area  of  t^ny  plane  figure 
by  passing  a  tracer  around  the 
bounding  plane.     (Webster) 

Planiih.  To  condense,  smooth,  and 
toughen,  as  metal,  by  hammer  blows. 
(Standard) 

Plaaither.  A  device  by  which  to  flat- 
ten thin  sections  cut  for  microscopic 
examination.    (Standard) 

Plank  (So.  Wales).  Strata  drained 
of  gas.    (Gresley) 
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nuik  dun  (Eiig>).  A  water-ttgbt 
BtoppUig  fixed  in  a  beading;  and  eon- 
stmcted  .of  plank  placed  acroia  tbe 

.  passage.     (Grealej) 

Flank  hook.  In  mining,  a  form  of  cant 
liook  used  for  ahlftlng  planka 
(Standard) 

naak-timbeiing.  The  lining  of  a 
shaft  with  rectangular  .  pKank 
frames.     (Raymond) 

llank-titbbiag.    The  lining  of  a  shaft 
.  with  planka»  spiked  on  the  inside  of 
corba     (Raymond) 

naao  (Sp.).  1.  A  plan.  S.  The  floor 
of  a  mine  working. .  S.  A  plane;  P. 
4ndUnado,  an  Inclined  plane;  P.  de 
onicaro,  in  geology,  a  plane  of  cleav- 
age;  P.  de  estraHftoaoi6n,  a  idane  of 
stratification;  P.  de  fraotura,  plane 
of  fracture;  P.  de  iunta^  a  joint 
plane.  4.  P.  de  reMhaUmiento^  a. 
sUckensides.  6.  P.  de  n4i;el,  a 
datum  line  (Halse).    See  aUo  Plan. 

Plaaophyre.  A  rock  in  which  the 
phenocrysts  are  arranged  in  layers. 
(IddingB*  Igneous  Ro(^  p.  224) 

Plant.  1.  The  shaft  or  slope,  tunnels, 
engine  houses,  railways,  machinery, 
workshops,  etc.,  of  a  colliery  or 
other  mine..   (Steel)  .    . 

S.  To  place'  gold  or  ai^  valuable  ore 
in  the  ground,  in  a  mine,  or  the  like 
to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
richness  of  the  property.  T^  '"salt," 
as  to  plant  gold  with  a  shotgun. 
(Wehster)     Bee-  Salting  a  mine. 

Vlaat6  battery.  A  type  of  storage  bat- 
tery with  both .  electrodes  of  lead 
and  the  electrolyte  •  ot  sulphuric 
acid,    (Webster) 

nasma.  A  variety^  of  chalcedonic 
quartz.    (Dana) 

Plastering.    Same  as  Mudcapping. 

Plaster  sdlL  1.  A  machine  consisting 
of  a  roller  or  set  of  roU/ers  for 
grinding  lime  or  gypsum  to  powdeif. 
S.  A  mortar  milL    (Csiitury)   *  . : 

Plaster  of  Paris.  A  plaster  made  from 
gsrpsum  by  grinding  and  calcining 
it;  so  called  from  Its  manufacture 
near  Paris  in  France.  •  In  C)anada 
this  term  has  been  adopted  for 
gypsum  in  any- form  (Roy.  €k>in.)* 
It  forms  with  water  a  paste  which 
soon  sets,  and  la  i|sed  for  :  casts, 
moldi]^;s,  etc. 

Plaster  j^t  (Detb.).  A  .gypsum  mine. 
(Oresl«y> 

Plaster  stent.    OypsiiBL 


Plastio.  Oapable  of  being  molded  or 
modeled,  as  day  or  plaster.  (Web- 
ster) 

Plattieity.    The  property  possessed  by 
day  of  formlDg  a  plastic  mass  wfeien 
.   mixed  with  water.     (Ries) 

Plat  1.  A  floor  for  loading,  unload- 
ing, etc.,  of  ore,  eta,  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  a  shaft  with  a  level  (Web- 
ster).   A  platform. 

5.  A  swinging-  or  revolving  door 
used  intermittently  to  connect  two 
trackways     (Ihlseng) 

8.  The  map  of  a  survey  in  hori- 
zontal projection,  as  of  a  mine, 
townfiAte,  etc. 

PUta  (Sp.).  Silver;  P.  agria,  sUver 
glance;  P.  hlanoa,  native  silver;  P. 
oetiiflia,  chloride  of  silver ;  P.  o6mea 
omarjtto,  iodyrite;  P.  cAmea  hlanoa, 
cerargyrite;  P.  eaptrnja,  silver 
sponge;  P.  madza,  (Peru),  native 
^ver,  generally  in  small  sheets;  P. 
mimta,  gold  and  Silver  alloy;  P. 
negta,  Srgentite;  P.  n^fia,  silver  bul- 
lion obtained  by  retorting  amalgam, 
and  not  yet  melted ;  P.  pasta,  silver 
bullion;  spongy  silver  bars  after  re- 
torting; P.  verde,  bromyrite;  embo- 
Ute:     (Dwight) 

P.  de  ley,  standard  silver,  (fifln. 
Jour.) 

Plataforma  (Sp.).  1.  A  platform,  a 
scaffold,  t.  A  turn  table.  8.  A 
multiple<Ieck ,  skip  or  "  giraffe." 
(Halse) 

Plate.  1.  (Soot.)  A  flat  cast-iron 
or  malleableriron  sheet  laid  at  the 
Sbaft,. bottom  or  at  any  landing  to 
enable  the  cars  to  be  easily  turned 
and  moved  about  A  cast-iron  plat^ 
#fth  a  drcular  ridge  on  which  cars 
arb  turned  at  Junction  of  roada 
(Barrowinan) 

8.  (^2ng.)<  Black  shale;  a  fdaty 
roek.    (Hunt) 

8.  A  sheet  of  rolled. iron  or  steei  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  thick. 
4.  To  cover  over  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  metal,  either  mechani- 
cally or  chemically.     (Webster) 

6.  Plate  glass.    6.  A  horizontnl  tim- 
:  ber  laid  on  a  wall  to  receive  a  frame- 
work.    (Standard)  , 

7.  A  sheet  of  copper  coated  with 
mercury  for  collecting  gold.  ,  See 
olJto  Amalgamatloh,  2. 

'Plai«  amalgaa^atiim.  Amalgamation 
in  which  the  crushed  ore,  suspended 
hi'  water.  Is  brought  in  contact-^witli 
surfaces  coated  with  a  layer  of  mer- 
cuxy.    (dennell,  p.  196) 
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nate-Aad-firame  Alter  press.  A  filter 
press  ccmslstlng  of  pistes  with  a 
gridiron  surface  alternating  with 
hollow  frames,  all  of  which  are  held 
by  means  of  Ings,'  on  the  press 
framework.  The  corners  of  both 
frames  and  plates  are  cored  to  make 
continuous  passages  for  pulp  and  so- 
lution. The  filter  cloth  is  placed 
over  the  plates.  The  pulp  passage- 
way connects  with  the  large  square 
opening  in  the  frame;  the  solution 
passageways  connect  with  the  grid- 
iron surface  of  the'  plate.  The 
Dehne  and  the  Merrill  are  well- 
known  types.     (Liddell) 

Plateau.  An  upland,  tableland,  or  ele- 
vated plain  having  a  fairly  smooth 
surface  and  bounded,  on  at  least 
one  side,  by  an  escarpment  separat- 
ing it  from  lower  country.  S.  A  dis- 
trict or  region  of  considerable  extent 
and  somewhat  diverse  surftice,  not 
dominantly  mountainous  but  com- 
monly including  some  mountains, 
which  lies  in  general  distinctly 
higher  than  the  surrounding  or  ad- 
jacent country ;  an  extensive  upland 
region.  S.  A  formerly  smooth  upland 
or  elevated  plain  now  so  much  dis- 
sected that  only  traces  of  the  former 
surface  remain  on  fiat-topped  hills 
and  ridges  of  nearly  uniform  alti- 
tude: more  properly  called  a  Dis- 
sected plateau.     (La  Forge) 

Plate  machine.  An  improved  form  of 
potters'  wheel  for  forming  porce- 
lain plates  for  table  use.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Plate  mark.  A  special  mark  put  on  ar- 
ticles made  of  precious  metal  to  show 
the  place  of  manufacture,  fineness  of 
the  metal,  etc.    (Standard) 

Plate  metal.  Refined  iron  run  in  molds 
and  broken  up  for  remeltlng  or  for 
use  in  a  mix.    (Webster) 

Plate  nail  (Eng.).  A  nail  or  spike  to 
fasten  tram  plates  and  rails  to  the 
sleepers.    (O.  O.  Oreenwell) 

Plater.  One  who  plates  articles  with 
a  coating  of  precious  or  lustrous 
metals :  usually  in  composition,  as,  a 
silver-plater.    (Standard) 

Platero  (Sp.).  A  silversmith.  (Dwight) 

Plate  oven.  A  double  oven  in  one  part 
of  which  the  split  cylinders  of  sheet 
or  cylinder  glass  are  heated  before 
being  flattened,  the  sheets  then  being 
placed  in  the  other  chamber  to  be 
annealed.    (Webster) 

Plate  rail  (Scot).  A  fiat  cast-iron  rail 
with  a  flange  on  one  side.  (Barrow- 
man) 


Plate  roIL  A  smooth  roll  for  makisc 
sheet  iron  or  plate  iron,  as  distln> 
guished  from  one  having  grooves  foe 
rolling  rails,  beams,  etc  (Stand- 
ard) 

Plate  sliale.  A  bard  argillaceoas  abate. 
(Raymond) 

Plate  tongs.  Tongs  for  grasping  and 
handling  iron  or  steel  plates.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Platform.  1.  A  wooden  floor  on  the 
side  of  gangway  at  the  bottom  of  an 
inclltved  seam,  to  which  the  coal  nms 
by  gravity,  and  from  which  it  is 
shoveled  into  mine  cars.  8.  A  scaf- 
fold. S.  A  bench  in  a  glass-furnace 
for  receiving  pots.     (Standard) 

PlatiUo  (Sp.).  1.  Scale  pan.  1.  A 
small  cog  wheel.  8.  The  small  disk 
on  a  chain  pump.  4.  (Mex.)  A  red 
earthen  plate  for  testing  ore  or 
slime.     (Halse) 

Platina.  1.  Same  as  Platinum.  S. 
Twisted  silver  wire.    (Standard) 

Platina  mohr.  Same  as  Platinum 
black,  which  gee.     (Standard) 

Plating.  Art,  or  process,  of  covering 
anything  with  plates,  or  with  a  coat- 
ing of  metal.     (Webster) 

Plating  hkaimer.  A  trip  hammer  for 
working  on  heavy  metal  plates  for 
armored  vessels.     (Standard) 

Platiaio.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining platinum,  efiiedally  In  its 
higher  valence ;  as,  plaiinic  chloride. 
Compare  Platlnous.    (Standard) 

Platiniftrons.  Oontaining  or  yielding 
platinum.     ( Standard  ) 

Platinlridina.  An  alloy  of  Irldiam 
with  platinum  and  other  metals  of 
that  group,  found  native.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Platinise;  Platinate.  To  coat  or  com- 
bine with  platinum,  especially  by 
electroplating.    ( Standa  rd ) 

Platinoeyaaide.  A  cyanide  of  plati- 
num and  some  other  element  or  radi- 
cal.    (Standard) 

Platiaoid.  1.  Resembling  platinum.  S. 
An  alloy  of  Gk^rman  silver  and  1  or 
2  per  cent  of  tungsten,  used  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  resistance  coils  and 
other  electrical  appliancea  S.  A 
platinum  metal.    (Standard) 

Platinons.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining platinum,  especially  in  its 
lower  valence  (Standard).  Com- 
pare  Platinlc, 
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FUtlaiiitt.  A  heavy,  almost  silver- 
white  metallic  element,  ductile  and 
malleable,  but  very  infusible  and 
resistant  to  most  chemical  reagents. 
Melting  point  about  IJIO"*  0.  Sym- 
bol, Pt;  atomic  weight,  105.2;  spe- 
cific gravity,  21.4  (Webster).  Prac- 
tically all  platinum  is  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  though  small  quanti- 
ties are  obtained  from  sperrylite 
(which  see)  and  in  the  electrolytic 
refining  of  copper.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Flatlanm  black.  A  soft  dull-black 
powder  of  metallic  platinum,  ob- 
tained by  reduction  and  precipita- 
tion from  its  solutions.     < Webster) 

Platlmun  luster.  A  silvery  luster 
given  by  a  platinum  glaze,  more 
commonly  known  as  Silver  luster. 
(Standard) 

Flatinum  metals.  The  group  of  me- 
tallic elements  which  in  their  chemi- 
cal and  physical  propertHes  resemble 
platinum.  They  are  rhodium,  ru- 
thenium, and  palladium  whose  spe- 
cific gravities  are  about  12,  and 
osmium,  irridium  and  platinum 
whose  specific  gravities  are  over  21. 
(Webster) 

Platinum  sponge  Metallic  platinum 
in  gray,  porous,  spongy  form,  ob- 
tained by  reducing  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammo- 
nium. It  occludes  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  other  gases,  to  a  high  degree 
and  is  employed  as  an  agent  in  oxi- 
dizing.    (Webster) 

Platinum  yellow.  A  pigment  consist- 
ing of  an  alkaline  dbloroplatlnate. 
(Webster) 

Plat6tt  (Sp.).  A  small  pan  used  for 
ore  washing.     (Halse) 

Piatt  (Com.).  An  enlargment  of  a 
level  near  a  shaft,  where  ore  may 
await  hoisting,  wagons  pass  each 
other,  etc.  ( Raymond  >  Same  as 
Plat,  1. 

Platten.  In  glass-making,  to  fiatten 
out ;  make  into  sheets  or  plates ;  spe- 
cifically, to  make  (a  blown  cylinder) 
into  a  sheet  by  cutting  lengthwise 
and  softening  so  that  it  opens  out 
(Standard) 

putting.  Brick  laid  flatwise  on  top 
of  a  kiln  to  keep  in  the  heat    (Ries> 

Plattaerite.  Lead  dioxide,  PbOi. 
Rarely  in  prismatic  crystals,  usu- 
ally macNBive.  Luster,  submetalllc. 
Ooior,  Iron-black.    (Dana) 


Plattner's  proeess.  A  process  for  ex- 
tracting gold  in  which  a  charge  of 
gold-bearing  pulp  is  placed  in  a  re- 
volving iron  drum  lined  with  -lead, 
and  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  con- 
ducted through  the  pulp,  producing 
chloride  of  gold,  which  is  soluble  In 
water  (CIo^l).  See  Ohlorination 
process. 

Play.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  To  work  a 
steel  mill.  See  Steel  mill.  2.  Idle, 
said  of  a  mine  not  at  work.  See 
Play  day  (Gresley) 

Playa  (Sp.).  1.  A  shore,  strand, 
beach,  or  bank  of  a  river.  Gener- 
ally sandy,  and  sometimes  aurifer- 
0U&     (Halse) 

2.  The  shallow  central  basin  of  a 
desert/plaln,  in  which  water  gathers- 
after  a  rain  and  is  evaporated. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  613,  p. 
184) 

Play  day  (Eng.).  A  day  on  which,  on 
account  of  accident  or  other  causeSi. 
mines  are  not  worked  (Gresley). 
See  Play,  2. 

Player  (Eng.).  A  man  who  formerly 
worked  a  steel  Qilll  (Gresley).  See 
Steel  mill. 

Playero  (Peru).  One  employed  in 
gold  washing.     (Halse) 

Play-in  (Lelc).  To  commence  holing 
or  undercutting  a  face  of  coal  at 
the  side  of  a  heading.    (Gresley) 

Plaza  (Sp.).  1.  Room  or  space.  8. 
The  bottom  of  a  shaft  furnace;  the 
floor  or  bed  of  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace.    (Halse) 

Plaza  miner  (Mex.).  Any  one  who 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  a  plaza, 
hotel  lobby,  etc.,  talking  of  pros- 
pects, mines,  and  mining  operations. 

Plazo  (Sp.).  The  term  of  a  bond  or 
refusal  of  a  mining  property 
(Halse).    An  option. 

Plegar  (Sp.).  To  fold,  as  of  geologi- 
cal strata.     (Halse) 

Pleioeene.    See  Pliocene. 

Pleistocene.  The  earlier  of  the  two 
epochs  comprised  in  the  Quarter^ 
nary  period,  in  the  classiflcation 
generally  used.  Also  called  Glacial 
epoch  and  formerly  called  Ice  age,. 
Post-Pliocene,  and  Post-Tertiary. 
Also  the  series  of  sediments  de- 
posited during  that  epoch,  including 
both  glacial  deposits  and  ordinary 
sediments.  Some  geologists  for- 
merly used  Pleistocene  as  synony- 
mous with  Quarternary  and  in- 
cluded in  it  all  post-Tertiary  timet 
and.d^iKNSits.     (La  Forge) 
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yielto  ( Sp. ) .    A  la wsai t     ( Mln.  Jour. ) 

neoehroio.  Exhibiting  several  differ- 
ent colors  or  tints  when  looked 
through  In  different  direction^ 
(Butler) 

l^ienam.  A  system  of  yentllati<Hi  in 
which  air  is  forced  into  an  inclosed 
space,  as  a  room  or  a  caisson  so  that 
the  outward  pressure  of  air  in  the 
space  is  slightly  greater  than  the  in- 
ward pressure  from  the  outside,  and 
lealEftge  is  outward  instead  of  in- 
ward (Webster).  A  mode  of  venti- 
lating a  mine  or  a  heading  by  forc- 
ing fresh  air  into  it    (Gresley) 

Pleoohrolim.  The  property  of  colored 
double-refracting  minerals  whereby 
light  penetrating  in  different  direc- 
tions shows  different  «  colors. 
(Power) 

Pleoxnorphlsm.  The  property  of  crys- 
tallizing under  two  or  more  distinct 
fundamental  forms.     (Webster) 

Fleonaste.     Same  as  Oeylonite. 

Pletiomorphlsm.  The  property  of  cer- 
tain substances  of  crystallizing  in 
similar  forms  while  unlike  in  chemi- 
cal composition.  Called  also  Iso- 
gonism.     (Standard) 

Plicated.  Folded  together,  as  in  highly 
Inclined  and  contorted  strata.  (Roy. 
Oom.) 

Pllegne  (Sp.).    A  fold  or  slip.    (Halse) 

Plief  (Scot).  Successive  thin  layers 
of  coal  or  rock.  (  Gresley)  See  also 
Ply. 

PUooene.     The  latest   of  the  epochs 

.comprised  in  the  Tertiary  period,  in 

the    classiflcation    generally    used. 

Also  the  series  of  strata  deposited 

during  that  epodi.     (La  Forge) 

Plodding  (Scot).  Uncertain;  irregu- 
lar, i.  6.,  a  plodding  band  or  seam 
of  ironstone.     ( Barrowman  ) 

Plomada  (Mez.).  Plumb  line,  or 
plumb  bob.    (Dwight) 

Plomero  (Mez.).  1.  A  lead  tapper;  a 
furnace  man.  8.  Plumber.   (Dwight) 

Plomlllos  (Mez,).  1.  Shots  of  lead 
found  in  slag.  (Dwight) 
8.  At  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mez.,  tin  ore 
in  which  hematite  predominates,  or 
is  present  In  equal  proportions. 
(Halse) 

-Plomo  (Sp.).  1.  Lead;  P.  aflnado,  re- 
fined lead;  P.  agrio,  slag  lead,  hard 
lead;  P.  de  odro,  argentiferous  lead, 
base  bullion;  P.  aobre,  le^d  poor  in 


silver.    8.  (Mez.)     Lead  ore, 

ally   galena.     S.  P.   ronco    (Peru), 

argentite.     (Halse) 

^lot  1.  A  surveyor's  or  engineer's 
map  of  a  piece  of  ground;  a  chart, 
plan,  or  geographical  representation. 
8.  To  locate  on  a  map  or  chart,  as 
a  point  curve,  diagram,  or  plan; 
represent  graphically;  make  a  map 
or  chart  of  (Standard).  See  Plat 
8.  (Com.)  'To  cut  a  plot"  Is  to 
make  room,  or  square  out  a  piece  of 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  lode  or 
shaft,  for  holding  the  broken  ore  or 
waste  for  other  convenient  purposes. 

,  (Pryce) 

Plotting  scale.  A  scale  used  for  set- 
ting off  the  lengths  of  lines  in  sur- 
veying.    (Gentury) 

Plow  ateeL  A  high-tensile  steel  first 
used  in  rope  for  plowing  fields.  Now 
widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hoisting  ropes. 

Pluok.  To  tear  away  projecting  pieces 
of  rock;  said  of  the  action  of 
glaciers  on  contiguous  rock.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Plnokiag.  The  disruption  of  blocks 
of  rock  by  a  glacier.     (Standard) 

Plnoky.  A  term  applied  to  stones  tbat, 
under  the  chisel,  •  break  away  in 
irregular  conchoidal  chips,  tbos 
making  it  difficult  to  secure  a  smooth 
tSLce.    (GiUette,  p.  6) 

Plug.  1.  A  mass  of  igneous  toA 
formed  in  the  vent  of  a  volcana 
Dome,  spine,  or  aiguille:  (Daly,  p^ 
130) 

8.  In  surveying,  a  reference  peg 
driven  flush  with  the  ground.  (Web- 
ster) 

8.  A  hammer  closely  resembling  tha 
bully.     (Raymond) 
4.  See  Plug-and-feather. 

Plng-and-feather.  The  plug  is  a 
wedge  and  the  feathers  are  two  short 
pieces  of  half-round  iron  whose 
curved  sides  fit  the  sides  of  a  drill 
hole  while  their  flat  sides  receive  the 
plug.  By  driving  the  plugs  in  a 
series  of  holes,  a  stone  may  to 
broken.    (GUlette,  p^  541) 

Ping  box  (Eng.).  A  wooden  wat^ 
pipe  used  in  coffering.    (Gresley) 

Plug  drill.  A  stone  cutter's  percusriOD 
drill.    (Webster) 

Plugged  crib  (York).  A  walling  crib 
carried  by  iron  plugs  (two  to  eadi 
segment)  flzed  in  tbe  wall  rock 
(Gresley) 
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nigflBir*  !•  Tbe  plopping  of  tbe  flow 
of  water  Into  a  shaft  by  plugs  of 
day.  (0.  and  If.  M.  P.) 
S.  (Eng.).  Supporting  a  4^rib  upon 
Iron  bars  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a 
shaft    (Oresley) 

S.  (Scot).     Blasting  by  mtians  df 
plug  shots.    (Barrowman) 

Hug  hole.  Same  as  Block  hole.  (Du 
Pont) 

Plugnaa  (Newc.)..  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  pumping  enjgine.  (Min.  Jour.) 

9lvLg  shot  (Scot).  A  small  charge  ex- 
ploded in  a  hole  to  break  up  a  stone 
of  moderate  size.    (Barrowman) 

num.    An  old  form  of  plumb. 

Tltuab.  1.  Vertical.  2.  A  plumb  bob ; 
a  plummet  (Webster) 
8.  To  carry  a  survey  into  a  mine 
through  a  shaft  by  means  of  heavily 
weighted  fine  wires  hung  yertically 
in  the  shaft  The  line  of  sight  pas*- 
ing  through  the  wires  at  the  surface 
ii)  thus  transferred  to  the  mine  work- 
ings. An  important  piece  of  work 
in  mine  shafts,  and  in  transferring 
courises  or  bearings  from  one  level 
to  another. 

Ylumbaglna  (Sp.);    Graphite.  (Halse) 

Plumbing;  Plumming.    See  Plumb,  8. 

Plumbaginous.  Containing  plumbago, 
as  plumbaginous  schists;  some  crys- 
talline limestones  are  also  plum- 
baginous.   (Roy.  Com.) 

Plumbago..  The  mineral  graphite 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pencils,  etc;  more  commonly  known 
as  black  lead,  and  very  often 
wrongly  thought  to  be  lead  by  its 
resemblance  to  it  (Skinner).  Also 
used  as  a  lubricant    *      . 

Plumbean.  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
lead.    (Standard) 

Plumbeous  ware.  In  ceramics,  earthen- 
ware with  a  lead  glaze.    (Standard) 

Plumbic.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing lead,  especially  In  its  higher  val- 
ence; as  plwnhic  chloride.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Plumbic'  ocher.  Same  as  Massicot 
(Standard) 

PInmblferouf.  Producing,  or  contain- 
ing lead.     (Webster) 

Pluablsn.  Lead  poisoning.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Plumb  Un^.     A  line  or  cord  having  at 

>:  ooe  end  a  weight,  usually  conoidal 

and  of  brass  or  lead,  used  to  deter- 


mine verticality;  a  plummet;  a 
sounding  line  ( Webister)  Used  in 
mine-flhaf  t  plumbing.    Be9  Plumb,  8. 

Plumbooaldte.  A  variety  of  calcito 
containing  a  «mall  amount  of  lead 
carbonate.     (Century) 

Pluabogammite.  A  hydroua  plMMh 
phate  of  lead  and  aluminum.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Plumbojaroslte.  A  hydrous  sulphate 
of  lead  and  iron,  PbFet(OH)»(SO«)* 
(U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Plumbouf.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining lead,  especially  in  its  lower 
valence,  as  plumb oum  chloride. 
(Standard) 

Plum-bulkiirg  (Scot).  The  full  dip 
of  the  coal  seam.     (Gresley) 

Plumbum  (L.).  Lead;  so  called  in 
pharmacy    and    old    chemistry. 

(Standard) 

Plum-hatching  (Scot).  The  full  risa 
of  n  coal  bed.    < Gresley) 

Plummet    See  Plumb  line. 

Plumes  antimofty.  An  early  name  for 
jamesonite,  which  is  also  called 
Feather  ore.-      (Chester) 

Plumoie.  Having  a  fMithery  appear- 
ance   (Thompson) 

Plumose  mica.  A  variety  of  muscovite 
mica.     (Power) 

Plumofite.  A  synonym  for  Jameson- 
ite."   (Chester) 

Plump  (Com.).  A  corruption  of  the 
word  pump.     (Pryce) 

Plump  hole  (Scot).  A  hole  at  the 
surface  caused  by  the  extraction  of 
mineral  from  underneath.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Plum-pitch  (Brist).  The  full  rise  or 
full  dip  of  the  strata.    (Gresley) 

Plum-puddiag  stone.  Pudding  stone; 
a  conglomerate.     (Webster) 

Plunge.  1.  In  surveying,  to  set  the 
horizontal  cross  wire  of  a  theodolite 
in  the  direction  of  a  grade.  S.  'To 
turn  ov«r  the  telescope  of  a  transit 
on  its  horizontal  transverse  axis. 
(Webster) 

S.  Called  pitch  or  rake  by  many 
authors.  Applied 'to  ore  bodies,  is 
the  vertical  angle  between .  a  hori- 
zontal plane  and  the  line  of  maxi- 
mum elongation  of  the  body,  (l^nd- 
gren,  p.  142)  .' 
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TluBge  a  fnde.  To  esiiabllflh  a  grade 
between  two  points  of  known  level 
by  sighting  the  target,  set  np  at 
either  point,  through  a  theodolite 
fixed  at  the  other*  point,  clamping 
and  setting  the  instrument,  and  then 
bringing  the  target  into  the  fixed 
line  of  sight  at  any  desired  interme- 
diate point  on  the  grade.    (Webster) 

Plaage  pole;  Plaager  pole  (Bng.). 
The  piston-  or  pump-rod  of  a  pump- 
Ing-engine;  a  plunger.     (Standard) 

nanger.  1.  The  piston  of  a  force- 
pump.  (Raymond) 
i.  A  tank  in  which  the  day  and 
other  ingredients  are  worked  with 
water  to  the  proper  consistency.  S. 
A  reckless  gambler  or  speculator. 
(Webster) 

4.  In  blasting,  a  rod  designed  for 
thrusting  into  a  drill  hole  and  aA:er- 
taining  the  position  of  the  cartridge 
(Standard)  , 

Plaager  bucket  A  pisttm,  without  a 
valve,  in  a  pump.     (Webster) 

Plunger  ease.  The  pump  barrel,  or 
cylinder,  in  which  a  solid  piston  or 
plunger  works  (G^resley).  Also 
called  Pole  case. 

Plunger  lift  (Scot).  A  pump  and 
column  of  pipes  attached,  raising' 
water  by  means  of  a  ram  or  piston. 
(Barrowman) 

Plunge  rod.  A  level  rod  used  in  sur- 
veying.    (Webster) 

Plunger  pump.  A  pump  having  a  solid 
reciprocating  piston  instead  of  one 
with  a  valve,  usually  one  in  which 
such  solid  piston  is  of  considerable 
length  as  compared  with  its  diame- 
ter.    (Standard) 

Pluth  eopper;  Pluih  eopper  ore.  A 
Gomish  name  for  chalootrichite, 
probably  alluding  to  its  appearance. 
A  fibrous  red  oxide  copper  mineral. 
(Dana) 

Plus  sight    fifee  Back  sight 

Plutonio.  Of  igneous  origin.  A  gen- 
eral name  for  those  rocks  that  have 
crystallised  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  have  therefore  assumed, 
as  a  rule,  the  granitoid  texture. 
(Kemp) 

PluviaL  In  geology,  due  to  the  action 
of  rain.     (Webster) 

Ply  (So.  Stair.).  A  thin  bed  or  band 
of  iihale,  etc., .  lying  immediate 
over  a  coal  seam  (Qresley).  tfee 
•Ifo  Mining  ply. 


Pneumatie  diHL  A  drill  of  elttier  tlie 
reciprocating  or  hammer  type  oper- 
ated by  c<Hnpre8sed  air. 

Pneumatic  hoitt  A  device  tsut  hoist- 
ing, operated  by  compresaed  alr» 
(Standard) 

Pneumatic  Jig.  A  jigging  machine  in 
which  an  air  blast  performs  tlie 
work  of  separation  of  minerals. 
(Standard) 

Pneumatici.  The  brandh  of  physics 
that  treats  of  the.  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  gases,  such  as  their  pres- 
sure, elasticity,  density,  and  also  of 
pneumatic  me<dianism.     (Standard) 

Pneumatogenlc  In  geology,  derived 
from  or  modified  by  substainoes  in  a 
gaseous  condition ;  said  of  ores  and 
other  mineral  deposits ;  *  contrasted 
with  Hydatogenic.     (Standard) 

Pneumatolyilf.  The  alteration  of 
rocks  and  the  formation  of  minerals 
during  or  as  a  result  of  the  emana- 
tion of  gases  and  vapors  from  solidi* 
tying  igneous  rocks.  (La  Forge) 
The  chief  gas  concerned  is  water, 
under  such  conditions  both  of  high 
temperature  and  high  pressure  that 
it  is  a  true  gaa     (Shamel,  p.  1S6) 

Pneumatolytio,  Characteristic  ot  per- 
taining to,  or  formed  during  pneo- 
matolysis.  (La  Forge)  A  goieral 
name  applied  to  those  minerals  that 
have  been  produced  in  connection 
with  igneous  rodn  tfarou^  the 
agency  of  the  gases  or  vapors  called 
mineraliBers.  They  may  be  in  tiie 
igneous  mass  itself  or  in  cracks  in 
the  wall  rock.  The  twm  is  mudU 
used  in  discussions  of  ore  deposits 
(Kemp) 

Pneumonacoaiocis.  A  disease  of  the 
lungs  due  to  habitually  inhaling 
minute  mineral  or  metallic  partides, 
as  of  coal  dust  in  Anthraoosls; 
Miner's  asthma,  or  Biiner's  lunfr 
(Webster) 

PobUdor    (Mex.).     1.  Shift  bosL 
The  miner   who  points   the 
(Dwight) 

Poblar  (Mex.).  To  set  men  at  work^ 
in  a  mine.     (Duight) 

Pobre  (Sp.).  Banen,  sterile;  said  of 
rocks,  veins,  etc.  Low-grade  oie  er 
metal.     (Halse) 

Podo  (Bras.).  Pits  in  river  beds  In 
which  diamond-bearing  gntvil  !• 
found.    (Halse) 
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VmIdH.  1.  A  sniftll  body  of  ore;  an 
eoiargement  of  a  lode  or  Tein;  an 
Irregular  cavity  containing  ore.  S.  A 
natural  underground  reaeryoir  of 
water.  S.  A  receptacle,  from  which 
coal,  ore,  or  waste  Is  loaded  Into 
wagons  or  cars.  (Raymond) 
4.  A  ganister  quarryman*s  local  term 
for  masses  of  rock  SO  to  50  feet  In 
width  that  are  worked  out  and 
loaded,  buttresses  of  untouched  rock 
"being  left  between  them  to  8ui^;>ort 
the  upper  masses,  i  Bowles) 
f.  A  hole  or  d^ression  in  the  wear- 
ing course  of  a  roadway.  (Bacon) 
€.  A  glen  or  hollow  among  moun- 
tains.    (Oentury) 

Toeket  hunter.  A  term  used  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  miner  or  prospector  who 
searches  for  small  gold  deposits 
-whidi  occur  on  the  surface  in  the 
Mother  Lode  and  other  districts  of 
the  State. 

Yoeketj.  Gontaining  only  occasional 
bunclMS  of  good  ore.     (Weed) 

P090  (Bras.).  1.  A  well.  S.  A  shaft 
See  aUo  Peso.    (Halse) 

PoeoBO  laadstone.  A  sandstone  of  the 
Mississippian  system  in  the  northern 
Appalachians,  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  oil-and-gas  bearing  in 
West  Virginia,  and  is  called  by  the 
drillers  Big  Injun  sand.    (Webster) 

Poder  (Ck>rn.).  Refuse  copper  ore 
(Standard).  Sometimes  spelled  Po- 
dar. 

Podrir  Jaguas  (CJolom.).  To  expose 
concentrates  to  the  air  in  order  to 
oxidize  the  sulphur,  and  thereby  fa- 
cilitate the  extraction  of  the  gold. 
(Halse) 

Poieilltle.    See  Polkilltic. 

Polkillt;  Poikilopyrite.  Same  as  Bom- 
ite. 

Poikilltio.  Having  small  crystals 
lying  in  all  positions  in  larger 
crystals  of  another  mineral;  said  of 
the  fabric  of  some  igneous  rocks. 
(La  Forge)  A  term  proposed 
by  G.  H.  Williams  for  those  rocks 
which  have  mottled  luster,  because 
on  the  shhiing  cleavage  faces  of 
some  of  their  minerals  small  inclu- 
filnns  of  others  occur,  producing  the 
effect  The  ssme  thing  was  earlier 
called  "luster  mottlinR"  by  Pum- 
pelly,  but  polkilltic  has  proved  a 
useful  term  both  in  megascopic  and 
microscopic  work.  It  is  also  spelled 
polciUtic  and  poediitic.     (ICemp) 


Pttiat.  1.  The  tapering  end  jot  any- 
thing  pointed,  as  of  a  ne«Uei  pandl, 
etc  2.  The  tapering  end  of  a  tract 
of  land;  also  a  peak.  8.  A  stone- 
cutter's tool  with  a  pyramidal  end 
used  to  smooth  down  rou^  surfaces. 
4.  A  tapering  rail,  as  in  a  ftog  or 
switch.  9.  A  pointed  steam  pipe 
used  in  a  aystem  of  thawing  froaen 
ground  in  sinking  a  shaft  C  To 
finish  a  wall  by  fiUing  the  joints 
with  cement  or  mortar.     (Webster) 

7.  (Bug.)  The  bearing  or  dlrectioiu 
in  reference  to  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian, in  which  an  underground  road 
is  driven.     (Oresley)  « 

8.  In  quarrying,  a  type  of  wedge 
that  tapers  to  a  narrow,  thin  edge. 
(Bowles) 

9.  The  end  or  bottom  of  a  bore  hole, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mouth  or 
collar.     (Du  Pont) 

Pointed  box.  A  box,  in  the  form  of 
inverted  pyramid  or  wedge,  in  which 
minerals,  after  crushing  and  siaing, 
are  separated  in  a  current  of  water 
(Raymond).     See  Spitzkasten. 

Pointer.  In  masonry,  a  tool  for  clear- 
ing the  mortar  from  old  Joints  in 
order  to  point  them  (Standard).  See 
Point,  a 

Point  of  the  hone.  The  point  where 
a  lode  splits  or  divides  into  two 
parte.    (Whitney) 

Point  ont  Said  of  a  well  in  i^lch 
the  bore  of  the  hole  becomes  re- 
duced to  a  size  too  small  to  permit 
further  work. 

Poison  tower.  A  chamb^  in  whidi 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  arsenic 
are  condensed  in  the  manufacture 
of  arsenic  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 
(Standard) 

Poker.     See  Picker. 

Pokkert  and  Jettert  (Eng.).  Blodca 
or  pulleys,  which  carry  or  support 
the  connecting  rods  of  pumps  or 
engines.    (Pryce) 

Polar  glaeier.  A  glacier  formed  in 
the  high  latitudes.  (Cniamberlin« 
vol.  1,  p.  239) 

Polariicope.  An  instrument  for  study- 
ing the  properties  of,  and  examining 
substances  in  polarized  light  (Web- 
ster) 

Polarisation.  The  process  by  which 
ordinary  light  is  clyinged  into  i^olar- 
ized  light  The  '  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  transverse  vi- 
bration is  called  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation.    (Dana) 
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Polarlced.  Qhanged  from  the  ordinary 
state,  In  whicli  the  transTerae  vibra* 
tiona  occar  In  all  planes  passing 
through  the  line  cf  propagation,  to 
a  state  in  which  they  are  in  a  sin- 
gle plane:  said  of  light  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  especially  when 
passed  through  a  doubly  refracting 
crystaL  (La  Forge) 
Polarized  light  is  used  to  distin- 
guish minerals,  particularly  color- 
less, transparent  ones,  under  the 
microscope. 

Polarlser.  That  one  of  the  two  Nicol 
prisms  in  a  polarizing  microscope 
through  which  the  light  passes  be- 
fore reaching  the  mineral  section 
which  is  being  examined.  (La 
Forge) 

Polden  (Dutch).  Low  fertile  lands, 
reclaimed  by  vast  systems  of  dikes 
and  embankments  from  the  sea. 
(Page) 

Pole.  1.  Bither  extremity  of  an  axis 
of  a  sphere.  (Webster) 
S.  In  glass-maldng,  to  work  (as 
molten  glass)  with  a  pole,  to  di- 
minish the  lilac  color  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  low  manganese  oxide. 
8.  To  work,  as  molten  copper,  with 
a  pole  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
copper  oxide  present  See  Poling,  2. 
(Standard) 

Polea  (Sp.).  Pulley  wheel,  or  sheave. 
(Halse) 

Pole  ease  (Bug.).     See  Plunger  case. 

Pole  chain.  A  surveyor's  chain. 
(Standard) 

Pole  driU.  In  well  boring,  a  system 
where  a  rigid  connection  is  used  be- 
tween the  drilling  tools  and  the 
reciprocating  beam.  (Nat  Tube 
Co.) 

Pole  pieee.  A  mass  of  iron  forming 
the  end  of  an  electromagnet,  by 
means  of  which  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  are  concentrated  and  di- 
rected.    (Oentury) 

Pole  tooli.  The  tools  used  in  drilling 
wHh  roda  Bee  Gable  tools.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Policeman  (Scot).  A  movable  guard 
over  or  around  a  shaft  month  <fr  at 
mid-workings;  safety  gates.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Poling.  1.  Stirring  a  metallic  bath 
(of  copper,  tin,  or  lead)  with  a  pole 
of  green  wood,  to  cause  ebullition 
and  deoxidation  in  the  refining 
processL  ( Raymond ) 
8.  The  act  or  process  of  temporarily 
protecting  the  f^ftce  of  a  lev^  drift. 


cut  etc.,  by  driving  poles  or  planks 
along  the  sides  of  the  yet  onbrokea 
ground  (Webster).  Used  especially 
for  holding  up  soft  ground.  See 
aUo  Forepoling. 

Polingt.  Poles  used  Instead  of  planks 
for  lagging.  (Raymond)  Also 
spelled  Pollings. 

Poliihing  bed.  An  apparatus  in  whidi 
stone  slabs,  etc.,  are  rubbed  amoth, 
usually  with  felt-covered  blocks 
charged  with  a^wder.    (Standard) 

Poliihing  oaik.  A  bnrrel  in  which 
grained  gunpowder  is  tumbled  with 
graphite  to  glaze  it     (Standard) 

Polishing  mill.  A  lap  of  metal,  leather, 
or  wood  used  by  lapidaries  in  polish- 
ing gems.    (Century) 

Poliihing  oil.  A  term  applied  to  that 
fraction,  having  a  boiling  point  of 
130*  to  leo""  C,  obtained  in  refining 
petroleum.    ( Bacon ) 

Polishing  slate.  A  gray  or  yellow 
slate,  consisting  of  siliceous  organ- 
isms, used  for  polishing;  found 
chiefly  in  the  coal  measures  of  Bo- 
hemia and  In  Auvergne,  Stance. 
(Standard). 

Polishing  snake.  A  serpentine  found 
near  the  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  used  for- 
merly in  polishing  lithographic 
stones.    ( Standard ) 

Polishing  stone.  Polishing  slat& 
(Standard) 

PoUssoir.  In  glass-making,  a  hard- 
wood block  with  a  long  iron  handle 
by  which  to  flatten  glass  cylinders 
newly  opened  out;  a  flattener. 
(Standard) 

PoU.  1.  (Gom.)  The  head  or  strik- 
ing part  of  a  miner's  hammer.  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  (So.  Wales).    To  clean  the  shale 
off  ironstone.    ( Gresley ) 

Polios  (Peru).  Small  bags  of  rich  ore 
given  by  the  miners,  on  Saturdays,- 
to  tile  proprietors.    (Halse) 

Poll  pick.  A  pick  with  a  head  for 
breaking  away  hard  partings  in  coal 
seams  or  Imocklng  down  rock  al- 

'  ready  seamed  by  blasting.  (Ray- 
mond) 

.PoUadte.  Hydrous  csMlum-sodium- 
aluminum  silicate,  HiO.(Ga,Na)/)w- 
AlsOs.5SiOk.  Found  in  pegmatita 
(U.  S.  CJeol.  Surv.) 

Pollux.  Same  as  Polludte.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Polrose.    Same  as  Polroa 
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Pidroi  (pr^aanAced  polrow).  (Com.), 
The  pit  undelnefitli  a  water  wheel. 
(Baymond) 

Belsteaii  (Ck)m.)*   A  tin  pit    (Da vies) 

PolYiUo  <Sp.  Am.).  1.  Rich,  black  sil- 
ver salphlde  concentrates,  obtained 
In  the  patio  process.  2.  P.  buenoSt 
good  ore ;  the  richest  ore.    (Halse) 

BolTilloi  (Mex.).  Rich  concentrates, 
or  VM7  hlgh-|nnide  ores.    (Halse) 

PolTo  (Mex.).  Dust;  flue  dust;  P.  de 
oarhin,  coal-dust.    (Halse) 

P6lTora  (Sp.).  Gunpowder.  In  Span- 
ish America,  a  miner's  term  for  any 
blasting  material;  P.  de  algoddn, 
guncotton  (Halse).  P.  de  mina,  any 
powder  used  in  mining.    (Lucas) 

FolTorero  (Sp.).  Powder  man;  pow- 
der monkey.     (Halse) 

Pol^orillat.  1.  (Peru)  Decomposed 
sulphide  of  silver  (Dwight).  8. 
(Mex.)  Altered  marcasite  contain- 
ing some  gold.  8.  B9ta/fio  de  p.  (Du- 
rango,  Mex.),  tin  ore  penetrating 
the  country  rock.  4.  (Chile)  A 
ferruginous  pulverulent  copper  ore, 
phllliplte.     (Halse) 

Potvorfn  (Sp.)*  A  powder  magazine. 
(Halse) 

Polybasite.  Sulphide  of  silver  and 
antlinony,  A^bSt.  If  pure,  it 
would  contain  75.6  per  cent  silver, 
tnit  cenpger  replaces  part  of  the  sil- 
ver; also  arsenic  replaces  antimony. 
<U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Poljehromatio.  Showing  a  variety,  or 
a  change  of  colors.    (Webster) 

Polycraie.  A  columbate  and  titanate 
of  yttrium,  Erbium,  cerium,  and 
uranium,  with  some  iron  and  water. 
(U.  S.  GeoU  Surv.) 

Polydymite.  A  nickel  sulphide,  per- 
haps NLiSfl.    (Dana) 

Polygenetio.  Originating*  in  various 
'  ways  or  from  various  sources; 
formed  at  different  places  or  times 
or  from  different  parts ;  said  specifi- 
cally, in  geology,  of  mountain 
ranges;  ^opposed  to  Monogenetlc 
(Standard) 

P^dygenoai;  Poly  genie.  (Composed  of 
or  containing  several  different  kinds 
of  material;  heterogeneous  in  com- 
position; as  polygenous  conglomer- 
ate.   (Standard) 

Polygoiial  masonry.  Masonry  formed 
of  polygonal  stones,  or  ef  stones 
strictiy  not  coursed,  whose  Joints 


exhibit  any  other  than  a  rii^  an- 
gle, but  which  are  carefully  fitted 
together.     (Standard) 

Polylith.  A  megalithic  structure  of 
several  or  many  stones,  as.  a  dol- 
men or  stone  circle,  and  dating 
from  Neolithic  times.     (Webster) 

Polymeric.  Having  the  same  elements 
united  In  the  sam<&  proportions  t^ 
weight,  but  with  different  molecu.lar 
weights.     (Webster) 

Polymerise.  To  change  into  another 
substance  having  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  proportions,  but  a 
higher  molecular  weight  (Web- 
ster) 

Polymnlte.  A  stone  marked  with 
dendrites  and  black  lines,  that  have 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  rivers, 
marshes,  and  ponds.     (Standard) 

Polymorph.  A  substance  crystalliz- 
able  In  several  distinct  forms;  also 
any  one  of  these  forms.    (W^ter) 

Polymorphism.  The  property  of  hav- 
ing or  presenting  many  forms;  eft» 
pecially  in  crystallography,  the  abil- 
ity of  certain  substances  to  crystal- 
lize with  different  axial  ratios  with- 
out change  of  chemical  composition : 
thus,  carbon  as  diamond  crystallizes 
in  the  isometric  system,  and  as 
graphite  in  the  hexagonal  system. 
(Standard) 

Polyphase.  In  electricity,  havlhg  or 
producing  two  or  more  phases,  as  a 
polyphase  current  (Webster).  Same 
as  Multiphase. 

Polysomatic.  Having  a  texture  con^ 
slsting  of  numerous  small  grains: 
said  of  minerals.     (Standard) 

Polysynthetio  twinning.  See  Oscilla* 
tory  twinning. 

Polytellte.  A  silver-lead  tetrahedrlte 
found  in  Germany.     (Standard) 

Polyxen.  An  old  synonym  for  platl* 
num  because  so  many  other  metals 
occur  with  it     (Chester) 

P6mez  (Sp.).     Pumicestone.     (Halse) 

Pompeiian  brick.  A  loosely  used  term, 
but  it  is  probably  most  frequently 
applied  to  bricks  12  by  1}  by  4 
inches  in  size,  of  medium  dark 
shade,  with  a  brownish  body  cov- 
ered with  iron  spots.     (Ries) 

Pondelet  wheel.  A  kind  of  undershot 
water  wheel  suitable  for  falls  of 
less  than  six  feet,  having  the  buck- 
ets curved  so  that  the  water  presses 
on  them  without  impact    (Webster) 
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iPondinf .  The  natural  formation  of  a 
pond  or  lake  In  a  watercourse; 
chiefly:  (a)  by  a  tJ^ansverae  moun- 
tain uplift  whose  rate  of  elevation 
exceeds  that  of  the  stream's  ero- 
sion, or  (b)  by  a  dam  caused  by 
glaciers,  volcanic  ejecta,  landslips, 
or  alluvial  cones  or  stronger  streams. 
(Standard) 

Pondlet  A  little  pond;  in  geology 
such  a  pond  formed  by  ponding. 
(Standard) 

Foner  (Sp.).  To  put,  to  place;  P.  en 
marcha,  to  start  to  blow  in  a  fur- 
nace; P.  en  obrq^  ta  construct,  to 
build;  P.  en  principal,  to  compel  a 
stream  of  water  to  flow  as  straight 
as  possible;  P.  puerta  (dJolom.),  to 
timber  an  adit     (Halse) 

7ongo  (Ecuador).  A  narrow  and 
dangerous  pass  in  a  river;  a  ford. 
(Halse) 

7ociente  (Mex.).  West.  Bee  Oeste. 
(D  wight) 

f oniard  furnace.  A  furnace  In  which 
the  escaping  combustion  gases,  pass- 
ing through  tubular  flues,  heat  the 
incoming  air  continuously  through 
the  flue- walls.    (Raymond) 

Tontil.  An  iron  rod  used  in  glass- 
making  to  carry  and  manipulate  hot 
bottles,  etc.,  and  having  a  projec- 
tion at  the  end  varying  in  shape  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  ware 
carried.  Galled  also  Snap;  Pontee; 
Fonto;  Ponty;  Puntee;  Puntil; 
Punty.     (Standard) 

Ponty  sticker.  A  workman  who  fixes  a 
quantity  of  blown  glass  to  the  ponty 
or  pontiL  See  aUto  Pontll.  (CDen- 
tury) 

Pony  putter  (No.  ot  Eng.).  A  boy  who 
drives  a  pony  In  the  mine  workings. 

Pood.  A  Russian  weight  of  36.113 
pounds  avoirdupois.     (Webster) 

Pool.  1.  To  cut;  to  insert  a  wedge 
for  splitting;  to  undercut  or  under- 
mine, aR  in  excavating  coal.  8.  A 
belt  of  oil-producing  territory  (Web- 
ster). An  oil  or  gas  deposit  occur- 
ring under  a  dome.    See  Dome,  5. 

Poor  rock  (Mich.).  The  more  or  less 
barren  part  of  the  material  taken 
down  in  mining.     (Sanders,  p.  89) 

Pop.  A  short  bore  hole  drilled  in  a 
large  rock  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  rock  by  means  of 
a  small  explosive  charge  (Skinner). 
Also  called  Pop  hole;  Pop  shot. 


Pop  a  bowlder.  To  place  and  explode 
a  stick  of  .dynamite  oh  a  bowlder  so 
as  to  break  it  for  easy  removal 
from  the  mine.  (Batesell  v.  Ameri- 
can Zinc,  Lead,  eta,  Co.,  100  Mis- 
souri App.,  p.  235) 

Pop  hole.  A  3econdary  drill  bole; 
( Bowles ) .    See  Pop. 

Popo  (Afr.).  A  green  jasper  highly 
prized  in  Guinea,  perforated  beads 
of  it  passing  as  money.    (Standard) 

Poppet;  Puppet.  1.  A  pulley  frame  or 
the  headgear  over  a  shaft  A  head- 
frame.  8.  A  valve  that  lifts  bod- 
ily from  its  seat  instead  of  being 
hinged.    (Ihlseug) 

Poppet  head  (Com.).  A  timber  frame 
over  a  shaft  to  carry  the  hoisting 
pulley    (Raymond).    A  head-frame. 

Poppet  leg  (Eng.).  Any  of  the  sup- 
porting legs  of  a  poppet  head.  (W^ 
ster) 

Pop  shot.  Same  as  a  block-hole  shot 
(Du  Pont)    See  aUo  Pop. 

Porcelain.  A  translucent  kind  of  pot- 
tery, usually  glazed,  existing  in 
many  varieties,  according  to  its  com- 
position and  method  of  manufac^ 
ture,  but  generally  characterized  by 
a  glassy  fracture,  clear  ring  when 
struck,  homogeneity  throughout  its 
thickness,  and  resistance  to  fire, 
water,  and  acids  but  hydrofluoric 
Porcelain  includes  chiefly  three  va- 
rieties: (a.  Hard  porcelain,  Cb) 
natural  soft  porcelain,  and  (c)  arti- 
ficial   soft   porcelain.      (Standard) 

Porcelain  clay.    See  Kaolin. 

Porcelain  color.  A  pigment  such  as  is 
used  in  decorating  porcelain. 
(Standard) 

Porcelain  gilding.  A  process  of  ap- 
plying gold  to  china,  usually  with 
turpentine,  and  firing  it  resulting  in 
the  adherence  of  the  metallic  gold  to 
the  china  and  the  volatilization  of 
the  less  permanent  ingredients.  The 
gold  is  then  burnished.    (Standard) 

Porcelalnlte.  A  trade  term  for  white 
stoneware,  Jasper,  etc.     t Standard) 

Porcelainized.  Resembling  potter's 
clay  that  has  been  fired ;  specifically, 
in  geology,  applied  to  certain  altered 
clays,  shales,  etc.,  which  by  the  in* 
flnence  of  heat  have  come  to  re- 
semble clay  ware  or  porodaln. 
(Standard) 

Porcelain  Jasper.  Burnt  clay  (Power). 
See  Porcellanite. 
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P«raelalA  laoo.  A.  decorative  material 
formed  by  soakiDg  lace  io  porcelain 
slip  and  firing  it  The  tlireada  of 
the  fabric  are  coosomed,  leaving  the 
imttem  in  a  fine  lace-like  porcelain- 
ware.    •  ( Standard ) 

Poreelala  milL  A  mill  for  grinding 
materials  for  porcelain.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Porcelain  ovea.  The  firing  kiln  used 
in  baking  porcelain.     (Century) 

Porcelain  printing.  The  transfer  of  a 
printed  picture  to  an  unglazed 
article.     (Standard) 

Porcellaitite.  Fused  shales  and  clay, 
that  occur  in  the  roof  and  fioor  of 
burned  coal  seams.  The  rock  is 
quite  common  in  the  Ugnite  districts 
of  the  West,  where  apparently  spon- 
taneous combustion  has  fired  the 
seams  in  the  past  (Kemp).  Odled 
also  Porcelain  jasper,  especially 
when  red.    (Standard) 

Porch  (York.).  The  arching  of  the 
station  or  landing  at  the  bottom  of 
a  shaft     (Gresley) 

P6riido;  P6rflro.  1.  (Sp.)  Porphyry, 
P.  iraquito,  trachyte  porphyry.  % 
(Yenes.)  A  kind  of  homstone 
sometimes  becoming  jasper.    ( HaJse ) 

Porodlc.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  uncrys- 
talllne  or  amorphous  substances:  a 
term  proposed  as  a  synonym  for  col- 
loid by  T.  Sterry  ^unt  in  *«System- 
atic  Mineralogy.*'    (Standard) 

Porodiae.  Brelthaupt's  name  for  amor- 
phous roclis,  such  as  are  derived 
from  gelatinous  silica.    (Kemp) 

PoTodltc  Wadsworth's  name  proposed 
in  1879  for  all  the  altered,  fragmen- 
tal  forms  of  eruptive  rocks,  com- 
monly called  diabase  tuff,  schal- 
stein,  etc.     (Kemp) 

Porosity.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing porous.  The  volume  of  pore 
space  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  rock  mass. 

PorroBgaito  (Peru).  A  crude  quick- 
silver measure.    (Dwight) 

Pot  pie  (Mex.).  The  patio  procesa 
(Dwight) 

Porpesite.  A  native  alloy  of  argm- 
tlferous  gold  with  palladium,  the 
palladium  content  varying  up  to  10 
per  cent  (Dana).  Culled  also  Pal- 
ladium gold.    Fh>m  Porpez,  BraalL 

Poiphyrite.  Any  granophyric  igneous 
rock  containing  phenocrysts  of  al- 
kaJi-caldc  plagioclase;  diorite  por- 
phyry. (La  Porge)  To  distinguish 
it  from  andesite,  it  is  necessary  to 
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draw  a  contrast  between  surface 
flows  (andesitee)  and  intruded 
dikes  or  sheets  (porphy rites) ;  or 
between  Tertiary  and  later  lavas 
(andesltes)  and  Pre -Tertiary  ones 
(porphy rites) ;  or  between  those 
with  glassy  or  very  finely  crystal- 
line groundniasses  (andesltes)  and 
those-  with  groundmasses  of  mod- 
erate coarseness  (porphyrites). 
(Kemp) 

Porphyrltic.  A  teztural  term  for  those 
rocks  which  have  larger  crystals 
(phenocrysts)  set  in  a  finer  ground- 
mass,  which  may  be  crystalline  or 
glassy,  or  both.  Ro  enbusch  has 
sought  to  define  it  as  the  texture 
due  to  the  recurrence  of  the  period 
of  crystallizatiou  of  tlie  same  or 
similar  minerals..  While,  except  for 
porphyrltic  rocks  with  a  glassy 
groundmass,  this  practically  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  textural 
definition  just  given;  it  is  idle  for 
any  writer  to  try  to  change  so  old, 
well-established  and  indispensable  a 
conception.    (Kemp) 

Porphyrisatioa.  The  process  of  por- 
phyrizing,  or  the  state  of  being  por« 
phyrized.    (Standard) 

Porphyrogeaetio.  Producing  porphyry. 
(Standard) 

Porphyroid.  Metamorphic  rocks  with 
porphyrltic  texture,  i.  e.,  with  phen- 
ocrysts of  feldspar  or  other  minerals 
in  a  finer  groundmass,  yet  shown  by 
geological  relations  to  be  altered 
sediments,  or  tufCs.  Fossil  remains 
have  even  been  detected  in  some. 
They  are  dose  relatives  of  h&Ile- 
flintas.  (Kemp)  It  simulates  a  por- 
phyrltic volcanic  rock  (La  Forge) 

Porphyry.  1.  Any  igneous  rock  in 
which  relatively  large  conspicuous 
crystals  (phenocrysts)  are  set  in  a 
finer-grained  or  glassy  groundmass. 
Porphyries  are  generally  named  in 
accordance  with  their  rock  composi- 
tion (e.  g.,  granite  porphyry,  :rachyte 
porphyry)  or  with  the  character  of 
the  phenocrysts,  as  quartz  porphyry. 
8.  (Colloquially,  the  word  "por- 
phyry "  is  used  to  mean  almost  any 
igneous  rock,  occurring  in  sheets  or 
dikes,  particularly  one  that  is  spot- 
ted, soft  or  light  colored.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Porpnyry  ware.  A  variety  of  Wedg- 
wood ware.    See  also  Pebble  ware. 

Porporiao  (It).  A  glaze  of  mercury, 
tin,  and  sulphur,  imitating  gold; 
used  by  Italian  and  other  artists  of 
the  middle  ages  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.   (Standard) 
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^•rtalMtiideni  (Sp.).  In  surreylng,  a 
flag  bearer.     (Halse) 

Portable  eledtrle  lampi.  Blectric 
lamps  that,  while  lighted,  may  be 
carried  about.  This  general  term 
Includes  lamps  operated  by  batt^iles 
and  lamps  cennected  to  ii  sburte  of 
power  by  a  fieHble  conductdr  whose 
length  nmlts  the  rang^  over  which 
the  lamp  may  be  used.  (H.  H. 
Clark) 


Portable  mpimfL.  Motorjs  that  ar»^  In- 
tended for  service  liere  ^nd  ^ere 
as  occasion  requires  find  .t)iat.  are  so 
constructed  or  mounted  as  to  facili- 
tate moving  them  from  place  to 
plac^     (H.  H.  dark) 

Partabattdera  (Sp.).  In  nirv«yih|^  a 
ohalnmsn.     (Halse) 

•  ■ 

Portag«  (Fr.).  Ap0)lfSA  tf  vap^geum 
to  the  ipae^  or  Wiitcrtshed  that  lies 
between  tbk  n^vl^bld  branch^  <tf 
rivers  bf3!ohg[ot  to  the  siam^  or  dif- 
ferent hydrogfaptttc  basing,  and  so 
called  from  the  cjlrcumstance  that 
boats^  and  goods, ii^ve  to  be  ectrrled 

'  from  the  one  branch  to  the  otbdr. 
(Page) 

Portal.     1.  The  surface  entrance  ib  a 
drift,  tunnel,  adit,  or  entry. 
S.    The  concrete  or  masonry  areh, 
retaining  wall,  ^z^  erected  at  ^e 
opening  of  a  drift,  tunnel,  or  adit 

Portaviento(.Sp.).  A  blast  pipe  for 
conveying  air  to  a  furnace.    (Halse) 

Porter.  A  long  iron  bar  attached  to 
a  for^t*  0^^  a  piec^  f A  process  of 
fbrging,  by  which  to  lowing  find 
turn  it     (Standard) 

Portland  b^di:  Be^  Totmhd  IXuie- 
8ton& 

Portland  oeaitf&t  A  hydraulic,  tem^fat 
consisting  of  cofmpounds  of  silica, 
lime,  and  alumina  (Webster).  It  is 
obtained  by  bumhig  to  semifusion 
an  intimate  mixture  of  pulverised 
materiitls  contUnlnlf  llm^;  siuat, 
and.  aluhiina  in  varying  proportions 
within  certain  narrow  limits,  and  by 
pnlvefising  finely  the  clinker  that 

resdlts. 

•  *  <  '.  .  • . 
Portland  Umeitone;  Portland  bedi,  A 
series  of  mik&it6nk  str&yi,  b^loh^h^ 
to  th6  tipped  V^H  of  the  Oolite 
group,  found  chiefly  in  England,  in 
the  islaiid  of  Portlahd,  on  the  coaibt 
of  Dorsetshire.  The  great  sujpply  of 
the  building  stone  used  in  London 
is  from  these  quarries.    (Oomstock) 


Portland  fton6.  1.  A  yellowitfi  i&Mb 
oOlitic  building  limestone  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  England,  t.  A 
purplish-brown  sandstone  from  Port- 
land, Gonn.  S.  CSoncrete  miide  wltii 
Portland  cement,  sand,  and  gravd. 
(Webster) 

Porto  marble.  A  siliceous  llmegtoiie 
of  a  black  color,  traversed. by  gold- 
tolored  veins;  called  also  black  and 
gold  marble.  The  source  is  Porto 
Yenere  and  the  Isle  of  Palmeria  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spesia.    (MerrlU) 

Portrait  itone.  A  flat  diamond,  wOtob- 
timed  with  several'  rows  of  facets 
around  its  edge,  for  covering  very 
smhll  portr&its.     (Staiidard) 

Pose^yte.  An  oxygenat^  hydrocar- 
bon.  from  the  Great  western  mer- 
cury mine,  Lake  County,  CtCL  It  oc- 
curs In,  plates  and  nodules,  «ome- 
tlmes  brittle,  occasionally  hard;  the 
color  is  light  green  to  reddish- 
brown;  and  the  specific  Ipntvily 
tainiees  from  a85  to  0.885.     (Bacon) 

Potttton  bloekt.  -  Mining  claims  that 
ar6  in  a  position  to  contain  a  lode  If 
i( .  eohUnnes  in  the  direetftOB  In 
w^di  it  hits  b^en  proved  tn  oilier 
fluids,  but  whl<ai  thimiselves  teve 
not  been  proved.    (Duryee) 

PteitlTe  oryttaL  A  crystal  In  which 
the  refractive  index  of  the  extraor- 
dinary niy  is  greater  than  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  ordinary  ray. 
(DAna) 

Positive  o^e.  Or^  exposed  on  four 
sides  in  blocks  of  a  size  varioudy 
prescribed.  8e^  Ore  developed,  sIm 
Proved  ore.  (H,  C.  Hoover,  p.  17) 
Ore  which  is  exposed  and  prop- 
erly sampled  on  four  sides,  in  blocks 
of  reasonable  sise,  having  in  view 
the  na^ture  of  the  deposit  as  regards 
uniformity  of  value  per  toi^  and  of 
the  third,  dimension,  or  th&dmess. 
(Idiin.  and  liket  Soc  of  Am.,  BulL 
6i  p.  2182) 

Posieision  (Derb.).  When  a  windlass 
or  frame,  is  placed  on  a  vein  tt  is 
said  to  be  in  possession.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Potiesiio  pedis.  The  actual.  possesslOB 
of  a  mining  claim  by  the  first  ar- 
riyai.  (U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  pp.  117. 
118) 

Ponessory  title.  Title  vested  in  the 
locator  of  a  mining  daini  by  com- 
pliance with  the  State  and  Federal 
mining  laws.     (Duryee) 
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l^w  tito.knrest  worklnn  or  beyond 
Vm^sBMB  fit  actual  .Tlslaik.  (MIml 
and  Met  Soe.  ot  Am.,  BnlL  64,  ii. 
282) 

PMt-  i.  A'  mtoe  itlmber^.  Oonmoiily 
aaed  la.  Uie  nwt^l  minaa  «lnetead  of 
ifiQt  ]«r)iiqli  la  tba  coal  paoeifajtenn. 

5.  ,Tb«.JnipiK>rt  tAfltfened  b^tnreeiLtlie 
nopt  aqd.  floor  pf  a  coal.Mfun  uned 
with  certain  ta^pee  pf  mining  ma- 
chines  or  augera    (Sted) 

lA  i^tlar  of  cM  or  &a  (ttAy- 
iboiid)  . 

4.  (Bng.).  Limestone  ^Mta  flirfded 
l)0|rtfonta)l7  wjith  yeiy  thin  beds  of 
fldate,     (jfiu*).  .  . 

$.  .(N$u..of  9af.)..  ,  A  flne-grained 
sandstone.    (^Grfisl^) 

6.  A  charge  of  ore  for  a  snie^tina  foC: 
nacA  7. .Any  of  the  distance  pieces 
to  keep  apa^  .^  tnmsB.of  iN^t*  in 
a  shaft;  a  studdlk    (Webster) 

a.  To  bring  the  aarrey  ajid  maps  of 
a  mine  np  to  date. 

)fosv-aad-italL  A  mod?  of  working 
coal.  In  which  a  certain  amotiiit  of 
coal  is. left  AS  pinaf  and  the  rjemafn- 
der  is  tak^p  away,  foriiiihj|gf  rooms  or 
other  openiiK^  The  method  .is 
called  aJsTBord-^d-pillar,  PlUar- 
and-breast,  etc. 

Post  brake.  A  hand-;  or  powerractuated 
brake  pf  a  boisting  engine,  consisting 
of  one  ot  mocc[  posts  .fl^ed  at  one 
end,  tlia  fi:ee  md  tieing  operated  so 
as,  to  ,brii|g  the  ppst,  intp.  fricti<»ial 
contact,  with  the  surfiice  of  the 
hoisting  drum. 

TbH  drill.  An  AtgkSt  (6r  drfH)  iiip- 
por^  b)r  ii  post    (S€eel) 

Foftf  (»p,),  p<X;.|ituii;  fltake;,  pil- 
lafr.  ^oflet,  wnpoAry  pUlajrs.agalnst 
whidti  tne  l^s  of  a  headframe 
abdt     (Halte) 

Fottfaraaee.   fifee  Pemot  furnace. 

Post  glabial.  SdbseQnent  to  a  period  of 
glaciation ;  sabseqoent  to  the  Plelsto- 
c«ie.  or  g^dal,  period^    (Webster) 

Postlac  .(York)  Bxtracting.  the.  post 
or  pillaia  (.Gresley).    Pillar  robbing. 

Posting  hole  (York).    Bis  iSoIt,  & 

Post  Jliek.  A  jadfc  ^  ptUlhg  posts 
(StanddM).    fiTee  Pdst  puller. 

Post  piill<^«    A  Jteyej^-and-chain.  device 
-  f oir ,  saX^.  ^qioving .  and .  recoyeiring 
posts  from  worked-out  portions  of  a 
mina 

Post  paaelkier.    A  coal-minfhg  machine 
of  the  puncher  type  supported  by  a 
(Steel) 


PostsUme.  A  flne-grained  sandstonst 
(Power) 

iiii,  .  1.  A  rounded  mass  of  roof  ilate 
reaepnblink  an  iron  pot  and  easily 
detached-, .  Jt  is  separated  from  the 
other  slate  by  old  mud.  cracks 
(Steel).    Smaller  than  a  beU-mold, 

8r  ketjtte  JKyttonj.  .  , 
,  A  meUlUc  or  oarthen  vessel  of 
^y^  of  tnktkSf  rounded  forms.    S.  In 
ewijaffs^,fojn^l^e.QT  ^hape  and  flre^ 
as  a  piece  of  earthenware.     (W^>- 


O  ittdDbte. 


.  4^  ttncStilfi,  usualbr  of  flre  clay, 
ofteif.of  i;ral^h|ta  a.  The  mass  of 
consolidated  material  often  flUinir  a 
pothole,  fifes  PotlK^e,  1.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Potable.  Drinkable  (Web^r).  Said 
of  water  and  beToragea. 

Potash.  1.  llie  oxide  of  potassium, 
KkO.  Not  an  independent  compound, 
but  used  aa  a  basis  of  comparison 
tor  all  potash  minerals  and  artiflcial 
saltA, .  I  The  potash  <^  conmieroe  is 
derived  from  the  piinerals  carnal- 
lite,  >  kainite,  sylvite  (not  found  in 
the  United  States),  and  niter,  and 
also  from  certain  sea-weeds  .  and 
wood  ashes,  fifes  olso  Alunite ;  Alun- 
ogen;  KiOinite;  Niter.  (U.  S.  G^l. 
Surv.) 

Potaih  alam.    iSee  Kallnite. 

«        .    •       .       ■     . 

Potaih  feldspar,    fifes  Orthodase. 

Potaih  mica.    See  Muscovite. 

Potatiis.  .Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con* 
taining  potassium.    (Standard) 

PotassftoL'  A  soft,  light,  silver-white 
metal  of  the  alkali  group,  occur- 
ring abundantly  In  nature,  but  al- 
yffiffa  combloed,  3yipbol,  K ;  atomic 
weight,  89.10;  specific  gravity,  0.865. 
(Webster) 

m 

Potato  itoae.  A  potato-like  geode  of 
quarts,  b/9Lyi,ng  a  cen^tral  cavity  lined 
with  crystals.     (Power) 

Pot  bottoBL  A  large  bowlder  in  the 
roof  slate,  having  the  appearance  of 
the  rounded  bottom  of  a  pot,  and 
which  easily  becomes  detached  (O. 
and  II.  M.  P.).  See  Pot,  1;  alfo» 
Bell-mold, 

Pot  elay.  A  highly  refractory  flre 
clay  used  In  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery.   (Standard) 

Pot  etrth.    Potter's  earihr    (Webster) 

Poteaeia  (Sp.).  1.  Power;  P.  oalo- 
riftca,  caloriflc  power.  S.  The  width 
or  thickness  of  a  vein.    (Halse) 
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Potentiftl.  The  words  ''potential"  ami 
••voltace"  are.  synonynioMR  and  mean 
electrical  pressure.  The  potential 
or  voltsige  of  a  circuit,  machine,  or 
any  piece  of  electrical  apparatus 
means  the  potential  normally  exist- 
ing between  the  conductors  of  such 
circuit  or  the  terminals  of  such  ma- 
chine or  apparatus.  In  Bureau  of 
Mines  practice:  (a)  Any  potential 
.  less  than  bOl  volts  shall  be  deemed 
a  low  potential,  (b)  Any  potential 
greater  than  301  volts  but  less  than 
651  volts  shall  be  deenwl  a  medium 
latent ial.  (c)  Any  potential  in  ex- 
cess of  651  volts  shall  be  deemed  a 
high  potential.    (H.  H,  Clark) 

Potelot.  An  old  chemical  and  mlner- 
alogical  term  for  molyl>denum  sul- 
phide.    (Standard) 

Pot  growan  (Com.).  Soft  decom- 
posed granite.     (Whitney) 

Pothole.  1.  A  kettle  or  circular  hole 
generally  deeper  than  wide,  worn 
Into  the  solid  rock  at  falls  and 
strong  rapids  by  sand,  gravel,  and 
stones  being  spun  around  by  the 
force  of  the  current  (Roy.  Com.). 
Called   also    Kettle   hole.    Swallow 

hole. 

S.  A  hole  in  the  ground  from  which 
clay  for  pottery  has  been  taken. 
(Webster) 

8.  A  hole  extending  below  the  wear- 
ing course  in  a  roadway.     (Bacon) 

4.  (Lane).  A  small  temiwrary  ledge 
in  a  sinking-pit.     (Qresley) 

5.  A  rounded  cavity  in  the  roof  of  a 
mine  caused  by  a  fall  of  rock,  coal, 
ore,  etc. 

Potin  (Fr.)  A  coin  alloy  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  consisting  of  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  and  tin.     (Standard) 

Pot  kiln.  A  small  lime  kiln.  (Web- 
ster). 

Pot  leiid.  Graphite  or  black  lead. 
(Century) 

Potlid.  A  concretion  found  in  sand- 
stone or  shale  of  the  Jurassic. 
(Standard) 

Pot  metaL  1.  Cast  iron  suitable  for 
making  pots.  2.  A  copper-and-lead 
alloy  formerly  used  for  large  pot«J 
and  for  faucets,  etc.  8.  Glass  col- 
ored throughout  while  fused;  pot- 
metal  glass.     (Standard) 

Pot  miser  (Eng.).  A  boring  tool  oc- 
casionally used  in  clays  mixed  with 
pebbles.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  spiral  cone,  that  is  open  at  the 
top  to  receive  the  i>ebh!es  carried 
up  by  the  worm.  •  (Greeley).  AhK> 
spelled  Pot  miser. 


Potomae  fonaatfon;  Potouae 
The  lowest  division  of  the  Oreta- 
ceous  period  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  area  of  the  United  States. 
(Standard) 

Potsdam  formation.  A  member  of  fte 
Upper  Cambrian  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  especially  the 
original  typical  strata  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  Adirondak 
mountains,  New  York     (Standard) 

Pot-ietting.       In     glass-making,     the 
placing  of  a  pot  in  a  famaoe  for 
■  the     purpose     of     melting     metaL 
(Standard) 

Potstone.  A  coarse  or  Impure  ▼arlety 
of  soapstone;  so  called  from  being 
easy  to  cut  into  pots  owing  to  Its 
softness.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Potter.  1.  Gne  whose  occupation  Is  to 
make  earthen  vessels.  S.  A  maker 
of  metal  pota     (Webster) 

Potter-Delpiat  proeeis.  The  original 
Potter  process  (1902)  was  one  of 
flotation  In  a  1  to  10  per  cent  add 
solution.  The  mixture  was  1:1  of 
ore  and  acid  solution;  this  was  agi- 
tated freely  and  heat  applied,  with 
the  generation  of  COs  from  the  car- 
bonates in  the  ore.  This  caused 
the  sulphides  to  rise  to  the  surface 
where  they  were  either  allowed  to 
flow  off  continuously  or  were 
skimmed  off.  This  was  clearly  a 
surface  tension  process.  Delprat 
(1902)  accomplished  the  same  thing 
with  acid  salt-cake  solution.  Both 
processes  were  tried  out  at  Broken 
Hill,  Australia.  Later  patraits  indi- 
cate that  oil  has  been  found  to  as- 
sist in  this  process.  These  invrators 
worked  independently,  became  in- 
volved in  litigation  and  eventually 
poQled  their  interests.     (Udddl) 

Pottern  ore.  A  term  used  \n  early 
metallurgical  practice  for  an  ore 
that  becomes  vetrifled  by  heat 
like  the  glazing  of  earthenwareu 
(SUndard)    ' 

Potters'  clay;  Pipe  clay.  Pure  plastic 
clay,  free  from.  Iron,  ahd  .oonse- 
quently  white  after  hnrnlng.  (U,  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Pptteri'  eontamption.  An  acute  bcoii* 
chltis  often  occurring  among  per- 
sons employed  In  potteries,  events^ 
ally  affecting  the  lungs.  CaUed  also 
Potters*  asthma,  and  Potters'  hron- 
cfaitis.     (Standard) 

Potters'  leaO.     See  Alguifou. 

Potters'  ors.    Bee  AlgvlflWr 
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Votten*  wbcel.  A  hoiiiontal  disk,  re- 
volving on  a  vertical  Rpindle,  and 
carryinit  the  clay  In  the  operation 
of  .throwing,  which  see.     (Webster) 

Vottery.  1.  A  thcp  or  factory  where 
earthen  vessels  are  made.  2.  The 
art  of  the  potter ;  ceramics.  S.  Ware 
made  from  certain  earthy  materials. 
Usually  clay,  molded  while  moist 
and  soft  and  hardened  by  heat 
(Webster).  The  principal  varieties 
are:  (1)  Sarthenware,  character- 
ised by  comparative  softness  '  and 
fusibility  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  tt 
Includes:  (a)  Unglazed  fcare;  (b) 
Lu9trou9  ware;  (c)  Glazed  ware; 
and  (d)  Enamded  ware.  (2) 
8t<nietcare,  characterized  by  hard- 
ness and  infusibility  owing  to  the 
silica  in  the  clay  forming  the  body. 
See  Porcelain. 

Pottery  Wm.  A  kiln  f6r  firing  pottery. 
(Standard) 

Pottery  tree.  Any  one  of  various 
South  American  trees  of  the  rose 
family,  the  hard  and  brittle  bark 
of  which  contains  a  sreat  quantity 
of  sllez,  that  the  Indians  obteln 
by  burning  and  mingle  with  clay  to 
form  pottery.     (Standard) 

Potting.  The  placing  of  pots,  contain- 
-  ing  either  potassium  nitrate  or  so- 
dium nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid,  in 
the  kilns  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  add  from  sulphurous 
acid  obtained  from  the  combustion 
of  sulphur  in  air.     (Oentury) 

Poits^llle  ooagloiieTate.  A  conglomer- 
ate formation  at  the  base  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  in  the  Northern  Ap- 
palachian region;  millstone  grit 
(Webster) 

Potty.  Containing  pots.  See  Pot,  1. 
Also  applied  to  any  roof  in  a  coal 
mine  which  falls  down  in  thick 
blocks.    (Sted) 

Psitwork.  1.  (Prov.)  Pottery  or  pot- 
tef7  ware  S.  (Bug.)  A  place 
where  common  pottery  Is  made. 
(Standard) 

PoaaA.  1.  A  unit  of  weight  varying 
trom  800  to  about  1,070  grams,  anQ 
commonly  divided  into  12  or  16 
ounces.  Among  Bngllsh-speaking 
peoples,  the  avoirdupois  pound  of 
7,000  grains  is  the  stendard  of 
weight  for  most  purposes;  but  the 
troy  pound  of  5,760  grains  is  the 
standard  for  gold  and  silver  and  a 
few  other  costly  articles.  (Web- 
Kter) 

t.  An  underground  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter.   See  Lodge,  1.   t.  A  large  natu- 


ral fissure  or  cavity  in  the  strata. 

(Gresley) 

4  The  gold  monetary  unit  of  Great 

Britain  equal  to  $4.8665. 

Pouadage.  1.  (Scot)  Interest  some- 
times paid  for  money  advanced  be- 
fore pay  day.  (Barrowman) 
8.  In  salt  making,  the  number  of 
pounds  of  salt  in  a  gallon  or  cubic 
foot  of  brine.     (Webster) 

Pounder.  An  ore-mill  stamp.  (Stand* 
artl) 

Pouadfteae.  1.  (Shrop.)  The  stone  or 
clay  floor  under  the  cual.  (Gres- 
ley) 

8.  A  stone,  pebble,  or  large  echinite, 
weighing  a  pound,  used  as  a  weight 
(Webster) 

PounsoB  (No.  Wales).  Dense  soft 
clay  underlying  coal  beds.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Pour.  A  term  used  in  founding.  1. 
The  amount  of  material,  as  melted 
metel,  poured  at  a  time.  S.  The  act, 
process,  or  operation  of  pouring 
melted  metal;  as,  make  a  pour  at 
noon.     (Stendard) 

Pourie  (Scot)  (pronounced  poorie). 
A  small  oil  can  with  a  spout  from 
which  oil  is  poured- to  lubricate  ma- 
chinery.    ( Barrowma  n ) 

Pouring-gate.  A  channel  tn  a  mold, 
through  which  to  pour  molten  metal. 
(Standard) 

Pout  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  tool  for  knock- 
ing out  or  drawing  timbers  in  the 
mine  workings    (Gresley) 

Powder.  1.  Any  of  various  solid  explo- 
sives, as  gunpowder  used  in  gunnery, 
blasting,  ete.  8.  The  fine  particles 
to  which  any  dry  substence  is  re- 
duced by  pounding,  grinding,  etc 

Powder  barrel.  A  barrel  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  gunpowder,  usually 
conteining  100  pounds  (Standard). 
Compare  Powder  keg. 

Powder  house.  A  magazine  for  the  tem- 
porary storage  of  explosives. 

Powder  Jaek.    See  Jack,  8. 

Powder  keg.  A  small  metal  keg  for 
black  blasting-powder,  usually  hav- 
ing a  capacity  sufficient  for  25 
pounds  of  powder. 

Powder  fluta.  A  man  In  charge  of  ex- 
plosives in  an  operation  of  any  na- 
ture requiring  their  use.  A  powder 
monkey. 
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monkey.  1.  A  person  employed 
At  the  powder  house  of  a  coal  mine 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  deliver  powder 
to  the  miners.  (Folsom-Morris  Goal 
Mining  Go.  v.  DeVork,  IGO  Okla- 
homa, p.  66.) 

2.  In  some  metal  mines,  the  person 
who  distributes  powder,  dynamite 
and  fuse  to  the  miners  ai  the  work- 
ing faces.  This  is  a  nautical  term, 
but  is  frequently  used  In  the  mining 
industry. 

Powdered  ore  (Aust.).  Ore  dissemi- 
nated with  vein  stuff.    (Power) 

Powder  mine.  An  excavation  filled 
with  powder  for  the  purpose  of 
blasting  rocks.    (Gentnry) 

Powellite.  A  mineral  composed  of  cal- 
cium molybdate  and  calcium  tung- 
Btate.  Ca.(Mo,W)04.  Occurs  in 
minute'  yellow  tetragmal  pyramids. 
(Dana) 

Powellizing  procesi.  A  wood  treatment 
consisting  of  impregnating  the  wood 
with  a  saccharin  solution.  It  hard- 
ens the  wood,  and  renders  it  fire- 
proof to  some  extent.     (Llddell) 

Power.  Any  form  of  energy  available 
for  doing  any  kind  of  work;  as 
steam-potoer;  ^ater-pot^^er;  specifi- 
cally, mechanical  energy,  as  distin- 
guished from  work  done  b?  hand 
(Standard).  Often  used  to  in^cate 
the  electric  current  in  a  wire;  as,  to 
turn  on  the  power. 

Power  diftlllate.  The  undreated  kero- 
sene condensates  and  still  heavier 
distillates  down  to  28*"  B6.  from  Mid- 
Continent  petroleum,  used  as  fu^  in- 
internal  combustion  engines.  (Ba- 
con) 

Power  drill.  A  rock  drill  employing 
steam,  air,  or  electricity  as  a  mo- 
tive agent     (Ihlseng) 

Power  factor.  The  ratio  of  the  elec- 
tric power  in  watts  to  the  apparent 
power  in  volt-amperes,  in  an  alter- 
nating-current circuit  or  apparatus. 
(WebsterO 

Power  gas.  Any  gas  made  for  pro- 
ducing power,  as  for  driving  gas 
engi  nes.     ( Webst^ ) 

Power  honie.  The  building  in  which 
the  prime  motor  of  a  f»ystem  of 
works  is  installed,  and  from  which 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  system.    (Standard) 

Pox  itone.  A  hard  stone  of  a  gray 
color  found  in  some  Staffordshire 
mines.     (Century) 


Pmo  (S^.  a  pit,  shaft,  or  wine; 
P.  de  arrastre,  an  incUned  shaft  or 
winse;  P.  de  6omte«,  a  pumping  or 
drainage  shaft;  P.  4e  mcalai,  a  lad- 
der-way shaft;  P.  de  e^iracMm^  a 
hoisting  shaft ;  P»  de  venfUati&fi,  an 
air  shaft;  P.  moet^ro,  the  main 
shaft     (Halse) 

Ponaolana.  A  leadtic  toff  quarried 
.near  Poszuoli,  in  Italy,  and  uaed  in 
the  manufacture  of  hydraQlIc  ce- 
ment (La  Forge)  Artificial  pos- 
suolana  is  made  from  slag,  asth,  etc. 
(Webster)  Also  spelled  POEiolana 
and  Poczuolane. 

Praetieal  shot  In  coal  mining,  a  shot, 
for  which  the  hole  has  been  drilled 
in  a  direction  selected  with  reason- 
able care,  and  that  has  been  filled 
with  powder  find  tamped  with  the 
same  degree  of  care.  (Bblen-Dar- 
neU  Coal  Co.  v,  mcks,  190  Fed. 
Rept,  p.  719) 

Prase.  .  A  translucent  and  dull  le^- 
green  variety  of  chalcedonic  Qoarti. 
<Dana)' 

Pxaieodymluia.  A  rare  metallic  el^ 
ment  Sym|>ol.  Pr;  ^fomlc  weight, 
140.90;  specific  gravffy,  6^475. 
(Webster) 

P^paieoUte.  4  green  alteration  product 
of  lolfte.     (Paiia) 

Prasold.  Resembling  praae.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Prata  (Port).  Silver;  P.  en  barras, 
silver  in  bars.     (Halse) 

Pie-Cambriaa.  Old^  than,  or  oocar- 
ring  t>efOre,  ther  befl^ning  of  the 
Cambrian;  espedal^.  all  that  part 
of  geologic  time  represented  by 
rocks  older  than  Cambrian;  also, 
such  pre  -  (ITambrian  roc^  coUec- 
tjvely.    (Ul  iTofg^) 

Preeloui.  A  term  used  by  mineralo- 
gists to  imply  the  finest  variety  of 
gems  or  minerals,  o.  g,^  precious  gar- 
net, precious  beryl,  etc     (Power) 

Preoioas  garnet  A  synonym  f6r  Py* 
rope. 

^reeioni  metals.  The  ^uncommon  and 
highly  valuable  metals,  especially 
gold  and  silver  (Webster).  Also 
platinum  and  assodated  metals. 

Preeioai  opaL  Opal  exhibiting  a  play 
of  delicate  colors.     (Dana) 

Preeiploe.  A  very  ate^,  perpendica- 
lar  or  overtianging  place,  as  the  face 
of  a  cliff;  an  ahnqit  dedlvity. 
(Webster) 
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Tneipltado^  (Mez.).  A  workman  In  a 
leaetiing  mill  who  a4<l8  t)ie  precipi- 
tant to-  the  silver  aolutlons. 
(Dwight) 

Preoipltadora  (Sp.).  A  precipitating 
▼at  or  tank.    (Halse) 

Precipitant.  Any  agent,  as  a  reagent, 
that  when  added  or  applied  to  a  so- 
lution causes  a  precipitate  of  oiie  or 
more  of  Its  <k>nstituents.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Precipitate.  4  substfipce  (held  1^  so- 
lution in  a  liquid)  thrown  down  in 
a  solid  form  by  the  addition  of 
some  other  substance  in  solution. 
When  a  substance  held  only  me- 
chanically in  suspension  in  a  liquid 
settles  to  the  bottom  it  is  called  a 
sediment     (Roy.  Ck>m.) 

Precipitation  prooesi.  The  treatment 
of  lead  ores  by  d.rect  fusion  with 
metallic  iron  or  slag  or  ore  rl61i 
in  iron;  performed  generally  in  a 
shaf t-fu|rnace,  rarely  In  a  reverbera- 
tory.  Often  combined  with  fhe 
roasting  and  reduction  process. 
(Raymondy  .     -     - 


Prcdacilte.  A  contact  rock  at  Pre- 
daizzso,  in  th6  T^rol,  produced  by  an 
intrusion  of  syenite  in  crystalline 
dolomite.  It  is  partly  caicit^  Und 
partly  brucite  or  hydrpmagnesite. 
Pencatite  is  the  s^m^  aggregate, 
darkened  by  grains  of  pyrrhotite. 
(Kemp) 

Preemption  Act.  An  A^  providing  for 
a  patent  to  agricu)t1irial  landd.  '  The 
Act  does  not  include  mineral  de- 
posits, as  they  are  expressly  Re- 
served. tQold  Hill  Quartz  Mining 
Co.  V.  Ish,  {J  Qregoii.  p.  108) 

Preferential  flotation.  A  name  applied 
to  a  special  type  of  differential  flo- 
tation in  which  a  mixture  of  two 
flotatlve  sulphide  minerals  is  given 
a  slight  roast  in  order  that  one 
may  be  oxidized,  and  therefore  nof 
float,'  and  the^  other  remain  un- 
changed.    (O.  O..^lstop) 

Preglacial.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  oc- 
curring in  geologic  time  before  the 
glacial  epoch.     (Standard) 

Pregladal  drift  Loose  sand  and 
gtavel  lying  beneath  the  till  in  loe^ 
land.     (CJentury) 

Preheat.  To  heat  previously,  as  a 
charge  to  be  subsequently  treated  in 
an  electric  furnace  or  compressed 
air  before  it  Is  allowed  to  expand 
In  a  oompressed-alr  engine.  (Web- 
ster) 


Prelulte.     A  hydrous  §ilic9te  of  cal- 

?o.5x  "?^  aluminum,     H,Ca.Alr 
(S10«)a.    (Dana) 

Premerldian.  In  the  terminology  of 
Rogers,  denoting  the  rocks  of  the 
I^wer  Helderberir  pesiod  immedi- 
ately    uhderlylng     the     Meridian 

ff^^^l^^*^™^®'^**^?  the  seventh  of 
the  flfteen  series  of  the  Paleozoic 
strata  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
(Standard)     Usage  is  obsolete. 

^S?*??-  }'  '^^  consideration  paid. 
Whether  in  money  or  otherwise,  for 
acontract  of  Insurance.  2.  The  ex- 
<?ess  in  purchasing  power,  or  ex- 
change value,  of  one  form  of  money 
over  another  of  the  same  nominal 
value,  as  of  gold  dollars  over  paper 
ones,  or  of  sliver  dollars  over  paper 
ones;  above  par.     (Webster) 

^??*,  (Mex.).  A  vise;  a  press. 
(Dwight) 

Preparaoi6n  (Sp.).  1.  (Opening  out  or 
development  as  distin^lshed  from 
exploitatfon.  1  P.  mecdnica,  ore 
dressing,    (^al9e) 

Preparar  (Sp.).  To  prepare;  P.  minr 
«n^e#,  to  dress  oreh.     (Halse) 

Prep$ratloa.  The  treatment  of  ore  or 
colli  to  reject  waste.  $e0  CJoncen- 
tratlon ;  also  Ore  dressing. 

Prepare.  1.  To  shear  or  undermine 
the  coal  so  that  It  c^n  be  readily 
blasted  loose.  H.  (Ark.)  To  make 
a  cartridge  for  a  blast  9.  (Ark.) 
To  charge  a  blast  hole.     (Steel) 

Prereleaie.  The  act  of  discharging 
steam  or  air  from  ^n  engine  cylin- 
der before  the  piston  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  stroke.     (Ihlseng) 

Pr«M  (8p.).     A  dam.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Present  worth.  That  p^ndpal  which, 
drawing  interest  at  k'  iff  en  rate, 
will  amount  to  the>lven  iwm  nt  the 
date  on  which  thi'^  1^  to  be'  paid 
(Webster).  Tl»e  value  now  of  a 
sum  due  at  some  future  date,  with 

or  without  ipterest    (EJ.  p.  Skinner, 

p.  66)  T-    ,  .        . 

Press  oi^e.  The  incorporated  gun- 
powder or  mill  cake,  pressed  and 
ready  for  granulation.    (Century) 

Pressed  distlllatf.  The  oil  coming 
from  the  presses  when  para^  wax 
is  reqpvered.     (Bacon) 

Pressed  fucL  ^n  artiflcial  fuel  pre- 
pared from  coal  dust  waste  coal, 
etc..  incorporated  with  other  In- 
gredients, as  tar,  and  compressed  in 
molds  into  blocks  (CJentury).  Bri- 
quets. 
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Preiser.  In  ceramics,  tbe  workman 
who  molds  the  handle,  ears,  and 
decorative  reliefs  to  be  applied  to  a 
pottery  vessel  before  firing.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Pretiure  anemometer.  An  anemome- 
ter showing  the  wind's  velocity  by 
means  of  the  pressure  exerted 
(Standard),  as  for  measnring  the 
▼idocity  of  ventilating  air  currents 
in  mines. 

Pretrare  blower.  A  machine  or  blower 
having  either  pistons,  cams,  or  fans 
for  famishing  an  air-blast  above 
atmospheric  pressure.     (Standard) 

Prttsnre  box.  A  cistern  at  a  consider- 
able elevation,  fed  by  a  flume,  ditch 
or  pipe,  to  supply  water  under  a 
head.     (Webster) 

Pressure  fan.  1.  A  fan  supplying  air 
under  pressure  (Webster).  8.  A 
fan  that  forces  fresh  air  Into  a  mine 
as  distinguished  from  one  that  ex- 
hausts air  from  the  mine; 

Pressure  figure.  A  figure  produced  by 
intersecting  lines  of  parting,  due  to 
l^iding  when  certain  minerals,  like 
mica,  are  compressed  by  a  blunt 
point  They  are  similar  in  charac- 
ter, but  not  in  position,  to  the  so- 
called  percussUm-fiffurBa  produced 
by  a  sharp  point     (Standard)    • 

Pressure  Alter.  A  filter  in  which  the 
liquid  to  be  filtered  is  forced 
through  filtering  material  by  a  pres- 
sure greater  than  its  own  weight  in 
the  filter.     (Oentury) 

Presiure-forging.  Forging  done  by  a 
steady  pressure,  as  in  a  hydraulic 
press.     (Standard) 

Pressure  wires.  Wires  leading  from 
various  points  of  an  electric  system 
to  a  central  station,  where  a  volt- 
meter indicates  the  potential  of  the 
system  at  those  points.     (Webster) 

Prfan  (Corn.).  Soft  white  clay.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Prfeelte.  A  friable,  dialky  boron  min- 
eral similar  to  colemanite.  See  olso 
Golemanlte.     (U.  S.  (jeol.  Surv.) 

Prieked.  In  ceramics,  ornamented 
with  dotted  depressions  made  with 
a  single  point  or  with  a  comb. 
(Standard) 

Prfoker.  1.  (Bng.)  A  thin  brass  rod 
for  making  a  hole  in  the  stemming, 
when  blasting,  for  the  insertion  of 
a  fuse.  t.  (So.  Staff.)  A  long  iron 
rod  or  poker  used  for  loosening  <5oal 
from  overhead.  S.  A  piece  of  bent 
wire  by  which  the  aise  of  the  flame 


of  a  safety  lamp  is  regulalBd*  wlfli- 
OQt  removing  the  top  of  tlie  lamp. 
It  passes  up.  into  the  lamp  throu^ 
the  oil  reservoir  in  a  tube.  (Gree- 
ley) 

4.  An  iron  rod  for  probing  or  sound- 
ing a  bog,  quicksand,  etc  (Web- 
ster) 

Priekiag.  1.'  The  act  of  lifting  or 
loosening  with  a  lever  or  a  pldL 
(Gresley) 

5.  (Scot)  A  thin  stratum  suitable 
for  holinjg.     (Barrowman) 

PrieUag  bar.  1.  A  bar  used  in  open- 
ing the  tap  hole  of  a  Aimace.  t.  A 
rod  used- for  removing  obstructioDs 
from  tuyeres  and  blow  pipes.  (Will- 
oox) 

Pride  of  the  eountry  (Com.).  Rich 
bodies  of  ore  ne^  the  surface.  (Da- 
vies) 

Prill.  1.  (Com.)  The  best  ore  after 
cobbing.  S.  £fae  Button.  (Raymond) 
S.  (Eng.)  A  nugget  of  virgin  metal 
(Webster) 

PrilliOB.  Tin  extracted  from  slag. 
Also  spelled  Prillon.    (Standard) 

Prima  oiL  The  trade 'Uame  for  a  shale 
oil  with  a  low  density  and  low  boil- 
ing point     (Bacon) 

Primary.  1.  Characteristic  of  or  exist- 
ing in  a  rock  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation r  said  of  minerals,  textures, 
etc.,  of  rocks;  essentially  the  ssme 
as  Original  1,  and  contrasted  with 
Derived,  or  Secondary,  1.  2.  Formed 
directly  by  solidification  from  fnsioD 
or  deposition  from  solution :  said  of 
igneous  rocks  and  chemical  sedi- 
ments and  contrasted  with  Derivan 
tlve  (little  used).  S.  Originally  the 
same  as  the  present  pre^Sambriao, 
then  extended  to  Include  the  present 
PaleoEoic,  and  later  restrii^  to 
PaleoEolc;  finally  abandoned  and 
now  obsolete.    (La  Forge) 

Primary  blasting.  A  term  applied  to 
the  blasts  by  means  of  which  the 
original  rock  ledge  is  broken  into 
fragments.     (Bowles) 

Primary  elay.  Qay  that  is  found  ia 
its  place  of  formation  (Webster). 
Residual  clay. 

Primary  eolL  The  coll  through  which 
the  primary  current  passes  in  an 
1  nduction  coll  or  transformer.  ( Wehr 
ster) 

Primary  drilling.  The  proeem  ef  drIU- 
Ing  holes  in  a  soUd  rodt-ledge  in 
preparation  for  a  blast  by  meaiu  of 
which  the  rock*  is  thrown  down. 
(Bowles) 
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Prtauffj  niaerali.  Those  mineraUi 
that  retain  their  original  form  and 
composition,  as  orii^al  sulphides. 
Compare  Secondary  minerals.  See 
Primary,  1. 

Priaie.  1.  To  pour  water  into  to  dis- 
place air  and  thus  promote  suction ; 
as,  to  prime  a  pump  (Standard). 
2.  To  insert  a  detonator  into  a  car- 
tridge of  explosive  and  attach  it 
thereto.    (Du  Pont) 

Priaie  eity  naphtha.  A  petroleum 
product  with  a  gravity  of  from  78** 
to  68*  B6.  £fee  BensoUne,  1.  (Ba- 
oon) 

Prime  merer.  An  engine,  or  machine, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  receive  and 
modify  force  and  motion  as  supplied 
by  some  natural  source,  and  apply 
them  to  drive  other  machinery,  as 
a  water  wheel,  a  windmill,  turbine, 
steam  engine,  etc.    (Webster) 

Primer.  A  dynamite  cartridge,  or 
package  of  any  explosive,  which  con- 
tains the  detonator,  whether  blast- 
ing-cap or  electric  blasting-cap. 
(Du  Pont) 

« 

Prime  white  olL  A  kerosene  of  prime 
white  color,  that  is  intermediate 
In  color  between  water-white  and 
standard  -  white.  Bee  Standard  - 
white  oiL     (Bacon) 

Priming  horn.  A  miner's  or  quarry- 
man's  iMwder  horn.     (Century) 

Priming  powder.  Detonating  or  ful- 
minating powder.     (Standard) 

Priming  tube.  A  tube  containing  ful- 
minating powder  for  firing  a  charge 
(Standard).    A  detonator. 

Priming  valve.  1.  A  safety  valve  on 
the  working  cylinder  of  a  steam  en- 
gine to  discharge  the  priming. 
(Standard) 

8.  A  valre  connected  with  the  dis- 
diarge  pipe  of  a  force  pump  through 
wlii<£  the  pump  may  bie  primed. 

Primitive.  Same  as  Primary  8,  fohich 
eee:  obsolete.     (La  Forge) 

PrialtlTe  eircle.  In  crystallography, 
the  great  drcle  in  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection (stereographic  projection). 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Primitive  form.  A  crystal  form  from 
which  other  forms  may  be  derived. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 

Prlmltlre  roeks.  Rocks  supposed  to  be 
first  formed,  and  containing  no  or- 
ganic ranains»  being  irr^nil&rl7 
ciystalliaed  and  aggregated  without 


a  conent,  such  a^  granite,  gnilss, 
and  the  like  (Thompson).  £ff«  Pri> 
mary 

Primordial.  In  geology,  formerly  used 
for  what  is  now  called  (Cambrian, 
which  9ee:  Obsolete.  (La  Forge) 
The  name  was  given  by  Barrande 
to  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  as 
developed  in  Bohemia.  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  British  Oambrian« 
(Hoy.  Com.) 

Primordial  sone.  The  lowest  geologic 
cal  formation  known  to  contain  a 
fossil  fauna ;  equivalent  to  tLe  Cam- 
brian. (Standard)  Usage  now  ob- 
solete. 

Principal.  1.  (Colom.)  Artificial  chan- 
nel or  dj^ain  used  In  alluvial  mining.- 
8.  (Sp.)  Shaft  of  a  water  wheel. 
(Halse) 

Prindpal  azii.  In  the  tetragonal  and 
hexagonal  systems,  the  vertical  crys- 
tallographic  axis;  hence,  what  is  the* 
same  thing,  In  uniaxial  crystals,  tlie- 
optic  axia     (La  Forge) 

Principal  meridian.  A  meridian  line 
accurat^y  located  and  used  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  construct  inte- 
rior lines  of  monuments,  called  guide- 
meridians,  for  the  use  of  surveyors.- 
(Standard) 

Principal  section,  in  crystallography, 
the  plane  passing  through  the  opti- 
cal axis  of  a  crystal.    (Standard) 

Pringap.  The  distance  between  two* 
mining  possessions  In  Derbyshire 
(Raymond).  An  odd  piece  of  min- 
ing  ground  of  less  than  half  a  mere. 
(Mander) 


1.  A  projection  on  a  core,  by 
which  it  is  placed  and  held  in  proper 
pofldtion  in  a  mold ;  a  core  point  8. 
An  impression  of  a  jiattem  or  of  a 
part  thereof,  as  in  molding  sand. 
(Standard) 

Printed  ware.  Pottery  decorated  by 
transfer-printing.     ( Standard ) 

Printing  body.  Pottery  when  in  con^ 
dition  to  be  printed;  biscuit. 
(Standard) 

Prism.  1.  In  crystallography,  in  the 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  syst^ns, 
an  open  form  of  admilar  faces  paral- 
lel to  the  vertical  axia  8.  In  tii» 
orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  tri^ 
clinic  systems,  an  open .  form  of 
similar  faces  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  and  intersecting  both  lateral 
axe&  (La  Forge)  8.  A  solid  whose 
bases  or  ends  are  similar,  equal,  and 
parallel  polygons^  the  faces  being 
parallelograma    (Standard) 
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frian.  loreL  A  kind  of  dmnpy  level 
wtth  a  itiirror  or^ae  the  level  tube, 
dud  a  iMiir  of  prisms  so^  pl2ii:oed  tbat 
the  position  of  the  level  bubble  tan 
be  deterpa^e^  ^^  an/  tifpe  bj  the 
leye)baian  ^thoi^i  ^h^  n^ce^ty  o^ 
moiring  his  head  ti^ofn  toe'^y^pi'^c^ 
(WelNfter) 

Mie  (Leic.).  To  Uft  or  loosen  \jrith 
a'  leyer  or  t^.  pl<^.    (Gfresle:|r)' 

Probable  ore.  Any  blocked  ore  not 
certain  enpngl^  to  be  '.'in  sif^t^t'*  ^ nd 
|lU  6re  t^at  is  ezpo^  tor  samp- 
ling,' bi^^  of  yvWob  tlxe  limits'  ^d 
continuity  bay^  hot  been  proved  by 
blocking.  Also,  it  includes  fhy  un- 
discovered ore  of  which  there  Is  a 
strong  probability  ot  eidst^cA  Or^ 
that  is  exposed  on  either  two  or 
three  sidesL  Whether  two  or  three 
sides  be  taken  as  a  basis  will  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  deposit 
(Min.  and.  Met  80c.  of  Ain.,  BulL 
Gi,  pp.  258  ^d  202) 

Probing  (Derb.)>  39fii^4[  9V  4>^U^ 
for  testing 'mineral'  gro>und.     (Man- 

Prooellae.  In  glfiss-makipg,  a  pair  of 
spriug-tongs  w^tb  flfit  jawq,  used  to 
reduce  the  external  diameter  of  a 
glass  ^object  as  it  is  rotated  by  the 
pontil.  Also  spelled  Pucellas. 
(Sandard) 

Prooestioner  (Local  U.  S.)  An  official 
land-8uryeyo|r.     (Standard) 

Proeeiilottinf  (Prov.  U.  S.)  The  offi- 
cial inspection  6f  (Mundaries  and 
maintenance  of  surveyors*  marks, 
as  in  North  (Carolina  and  Tennessee 
and  possibly  In  some  of  the  British 
colonies.     (Standard) 

Proehlorlt^.  One  of  the  chlorite  group. 
Lower*  In  silicon  than  clinochlore, 
and  with  ferrous  iron  usually,  but 
not  always.  In  large,  amount 
(Dana) 

Prodaoe.  1.  The  marketable  ores  or 
minerals  produced  by  mining  and 
dressing,  ft.  ((3orn.)  The  amount 
of  fine  copper  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  ore.     (Raymond) 

Producer.  1.  One  who  grows  agricul- 
tural products,  or  manufactures 
crude  materials  into  articles  of  use 
(Webster).  Also  one  who  extracts, 
ore  or  coal  from  mines;  rock  from 
quarries;  metals  from  ore  by  metal- 
lurgical processes,  etc  Bee  Produc- 
tion. 
jl.  &ee  Qas  producer. 


Prodaeer  gai.  A  combustible  gas  to  be 
used  for  tod,  for  driving  gas  en- 
gines, for  'making  iUumlnating^  gas* 
eta,  made  by  forcing  steam  and  air 
through  a  layer  of  incandeaeent 
fuel,  as  coke,  the  resulting  gas  ood- 
/9Lv|4ng  XhXfE^  0%  carbon  mono^de 
ai^d  nl^iQ^ii.     (Wel^ster) 

P|;odiictio]i.  That  which  is  produced 
Of*  made;  toy  "tangible  result  of  In- 
dusmal  or 'other  labor  (Standard). 
The  yield  or  output  of  a  mine,  met-. 
allurglcal  plant   o|r  quarry. 

ProductiTe.     Yielding     payable     ore. 
■  '  (Duryee) 

Profuoto  (Sp.).  Product  return,  or 
yield.'  (Halse)  '  '        *  ' 

Profile.  1.  An  outline  or  contour;  a 
drawing  in  outline,  as  in  vertical 
section  or  the  like.  Specifically,  the 
6utline  of  a  Vertical  section  through 
a  country  or  line  of  work,  showing 
actual  Of  projected  elevations  and 
(lolloV^i  generally  with  the  vertical 
scale  much  greater  than  the  ^ori- 
spnt^l.  8.  In  ceramics,  a  metal 
plate  giving  in  hollow  section  the 
exterior  outline  of  half  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  made,  so  that  when 
placed  against  the  clay  on  the  ro- 
tating thtK>wing  wheel  it  will  shape 
it  to  the  desired  forin.     (Standard) 

Profile  paper.  Paper  ruled  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  with  equidistant 
lines  to  wiale,  for  convenience  In 
drawing  engineering  profiles  in 
either  aire»c'tion.     ( Standard ) 

^pfit  In  light  probable  gross  profit 
from  a  mine's  ore  reserves,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  ground  still  to  be 
blocked  out     (Skinner) 

Profundidad  (Sp.).  Depth,  as  of  a 
shaft  or  winzie.    (Halse) 

Profundizael6n  (Sp.).  Sinking  or 
deepening.     (Halse) 

Progreiiive  powder.  A  '  gunpowder 
made  so  that  It  bums  slowly  at  first 
and  then  with  increasing  rapidly, 
to  avoid  the  extreme  pressure  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  powders  in  which 
the  combustion  is  instuntnneooa. 
(Webster)  A  slow-byming  explo- 
sive.   Compare  Propellant  explosives. 

Projeotlon.  1.  In  alchemy,  the  castbig 
of  a  substance,  especially  philoso> 
pher*s  stone,  iuto  a  molten  metal 
with  the  supposed  result  of  trana- 
mutlng  the  latter.  (Standard) 
2.  The  net  or  result  of  constmctlng 
a  figure  upon  a  plane  or  other  sur- 
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face  which  corresponds  point  for 
point  with  a  sphere,  spheroid  or 
other  figure.     (Century) 

Prolong.  Generally  a  simple  cone  or 
canister  of  sheet  iron  for  condensing 
rinc.  The  chief  requisitefl  are  the 
proTisions  of  ample  cooling  surface, 
the  insurance  that  the  gas  will  come 
in  contact  therewith  in  order  to 
assist  in  th^'"con)lensation  ot  sine 
which  may  he  carried  otf  by  the  es- 
caping stream  of  gas.  Prolongs  ure 
of  two  types.  Vertical  and'horixontaL 
(IngaUs»  p.  554)  " 

Promistaig.  Looking  as  if  likely  to 
torn  out  well;  a^  in  mining*  a 
firomisinff  prospect 

Promoatorio.  1.  (Sp.).  A  considerable 
elevation  of  ground ;  a  promontory  or 
headland.  %.  (Her.).  An  irregular 
deposit  or  mass.    (Halse)' 

Promoter.  A  person  who  alone  or  wit)i 
others  sets  on  foot,  and  takes* Che 
preliminary  steps  in, '  a  scheme  or 
ondertaking  for  the  organiixflltion  of 
a  comxuiny,  the  floating  of  bonds, 
stocks*  etc.,  or  the  carrying  out  of 
any  business  project  (Webster) ; 
e.  ^.,  a  mine  promoter. 

Prong  (Eng.).  The  forked  end  of  the 
bucket-pump  rods  for  attachment  to 
the  traveling  valve  and  seat  (C 
andH.  H.  P.) 

ProBj's  4ymamoneter.  A  dynamometer 
for  obtaining  data  for  computing 
power  delivered  by  turbines  and 
other  waterwheels,  or  from  the  fly 
wheel  of  an  engine,  or  trannnitted 
by  shafting.    (Oentury) 

Prop.  A  timber  set  upright  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip,  to  support  the  roof 
rock  ((jhance).  A  strut  or  post  in 
tunnel  construction  work,  either 
vertical  or  raking,  usually  of  round 
timber,  used  as  a  support,  or  stay. 
A  raking  prop  Is  sometimes  called 
a    raker. 

Propagate.  To  transmit  or  spread 
from  place  to  place;  as  coal-dust 
propagates  a  mine  explosion. 

Propagated  blast.  A  blast  consisting 
of  a  number  of  unprimed  charges  of 
explosives  and  only  one  hole  i>rimed, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  ditch- 
ing, where  each  charge  is  detonated 
by  the  explosion  of  the  adjacent  one, 
the  shock  being  transmitted  through 
the  wet  soil.  In  this  method,  one  de- 
tonator flred  in  the  middle  of  a  line 
of  holes  is  capable  of  bringing  about 
the  explosion  of  several  hundred 
soch  chargea    (Du  Pont) 


Propellant  explosives.  Those  explo- 
sives in  which  the  velocities  of  com- 
bustion are  regulated,  either  by 
chemical  composition  or  by  prepar- 
ing the  explosive  in  various  shapes. 
(Brunswig,  p.  288) 

Frop-ortb  timbering.  3haft  timbering 
witli  cribs  kept  at  the  proper  dis- 
ta'hce  dpijirt  by  meatla  of  props. 
(Raymond) 

Prophyle^e-glyool  dinitrate  explosive. 
A  term  used  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mun- 
roe  to  define  an  explosive  contain- 
ing the  liquid  ingredients  named,  in 
contradistinction  to  dynamite,  which 
contains  nitroglycerin.  In  commerce 
the  term  dynamite  is  loosely  used 
to  include  any  mixture  containing  a 
liquid  explosive. 

Projiledad  (Sp.).  Property ;  P.  minera, 
a  mining  property ;  P.  muehtc,  per- 
sonal property;  P.  mlf,  real  estate. 
(Halse) 

Propietarlo  (Sp.).  Proprietor;  P.  de 
una  miha^  owner  oIt  a  mihe.  (Halse) 

Prop  manl  (Bng.).  An  iron  maul,  with 
a  wooden  handle,  used  by  the  depu- 
ties in  drawing  or  setting  props. 
(G.  G.  Green  well) 

Proposition.  A  project,  i^ndertaking, 
affair,  or  the  like,  involving  some 
action,  as  in  carrying  out  manag- 

.  ing,  operating,  passing  of  judgment 
with  reference  to  it;  as  in  mining, 
an  alluvial  proposition.     (Webster) 

Propping.  The  timbering  of  a  mina 
(Gresley) 

Prop  ilioing.  See  Top  slicing  and 
cover  caving. 

Prop  stay.  A  stay  used  to  strengthen 
tubes  and  water  spiaces,  |h  steam 
boilers,  or  large  tubes  and  annular 
spaces,  in  air  tanks,  and  resist  pres- 
sure tending  to  collapse  or  ruplure 
(Century).  The  opposite  Of  tie-rod* 
which  resists  tension. 

Propaliive.  A  term  applied  to  the  kind 
of  force  exerted  by  an  explosive  that 
tends  to  push  out  masses  of  rock 
rather  than  to  break  them  up. 
(Bowles)  See  also  Progressive  pow- 
der. 

Prop  wood.  (Eng.).  Timber  suitable 
for  cutting,  or  already  cut  into 
props.    See  Prop.     (Gresley) 

Propylite.  A  name  given  by  von  Rlcht- 
hofen  in  1867  to  certain  andesites, 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  Tertiary 
time,  that  were  thought  to  resemble 
the  old  diorites  and  diorite-pon>hy- 
rites.     They    had   been   previously 
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cidM  by  blm  greemrtone-tnieliytes 
In  Hungary,  bat  were  not  named 
pffopylite  nntU  he  f oimd  tbem  in  Ne- 
vada and  Oalifornla.  Hie  western 
propyliteg  have  been  tinee  oondn- 
ilT^  shown  by  aeyeral  American 
petrographere  to  be 'only  more  or 
less  altered  andealtea  The  liteia- 
tnre  of  the  name  famishee  an  Inter- 
esting and  amusing  exhibition  of 
the  efforts  of  those  petrographer8» 
who  were  Influenced  by  the  time- 
myth  in  the  ciasidfication  of  igneous 
robk3i,  to  draw  distinctions,  where 
there  were  no  differences.  The 
name  means '  before  the  gates,'  allod* 
ing  to  their  position  at  the  begin- 
ning or  entrance  to  the  Tertiary, 
which  was  supposed  to  usher  in  the 
true,  volcanic  eruptions  of  geologi- 
cal time.    (Kemp)    Now  obsolete. 

Vrofylitle.  A  term  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  a  yein,  meaning 
that  the  ore  solution  which  has  fur- 
nished the  vein  filling  has  also  ef- 
fected a  decomposition  or  alteration 
of  the  wall  rock  as  weil,  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  vein  consist  of  day, 
talc,  etc     (Shamel,  p.  155) 

7r6rroga  (Mex.>.  An  extension  of 
time.     (Dwight) 

Prespeet  1.  The  name  given  to  any 
mine  workings  the  value,  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  manifest  A 
prospect  is  to  a  mine  what  mineral 
Is  to  ore  (Ihlseng).  A  mineral 
deposit,  or  excavation  more  or  less 
superficial,  indicating  a  deposit. 
(Webster) 

i.  To  examine  land  for  the  possible 
occurrence  of  coal  or  valuable  min- 
erals by  drilling  holes,  ditching,  or 
other  work.  (Steel) 
t.  The  gold  or  other  mineral  got  by 
working  a  sample  of  ore. 

Prospeetar;  Ezplorar;  Catear  (Sp.) 
To  prospect.     (Halse) 

Proipeet  hole.  Any  shaft,  pit,  drift, 
or  drill  hole  made  for  the  purpose 
of  prosi)ecting  the  mineral-bearing 
ground. 

Protpeotiag.  Searching  for  new  de- 
posits; al»Oj  preliminary  explora- 
tions to  test  the  value  of  lodes  or 
placers  already  known  to  exist. 

Troipeeting  olaim  (Aust).  A  larger 
mining  claim  than  is  usually  grant- 
ed, and  given  to  the  firat  prospector 
who  discovera  gold  in  a  district 
(Webster) 

Trospeekive  ore.  Ore  that  can  not  be 
Included  as  proved  or  probable,  nor 
definitely  known  or  stated  in  terms 


of  tmuMife.    8m  Poaslbia  em 
Ore  expectant.     (H.  d  Hooi?«r,  p, 

1») 


A  person  engaged  In  ex- 
ploring for  valuaUe  miiiehilSk  or  in 
testing  supposed  disooverles  ef  the 
same.     (Roy.  Ck«L) 

Proipeet  taaael,  er  entry.     A  tunnel 

or    entry    driven    throogh    bairen 

measures,  or  a  ftiult,  to  ascertain  the 

.  character   of  strata   bcgr<md.     ((X 

and  M.  11  P.) 

Protpeetas.  A  prdlminary  wrlttm  or 
printed  statemmt  of  a  plan  or 
scheme  proposed  affording  a  pros- 
pect of  its  nature,  as  of  a  business 
undertaking,  the  conditions  of  Inoor* 
poration,  and  apparent  future  prom- 
ise of  a  company.  Issued  by  Its  pro- 
motors  (Webster).  Oommon  In  min- 
ing. 

Protaxif.  In  geology,  the  oldest  of  the 
mountain  ranges  in  a  moontain' 
chain  (Standard).    (Now  obaoKte). 

Protean  itoae.  An  alabaster-like  ar- 
tiflcial  stone  made  from  gypsom. 
(Standard) 

Protector  lamp  (Bug.).  A  safety  laSip 
the  flame  of  which  it  is  Impostfble 
to  expose  to  the  outside  atmosplare, 
as  unlocking,  or  rather  unsciewing 
it,  extinguishes  the  light    (Oresley) 

ProteoUte.  An  old  name  for  certain 
contact  rocks  produced  by  granite, 
intrusions  from  slates*  Compare 
Comubianite.     (Kemp) 

Proterobaie.  Originally  applied  by 
OUmbel,  1874,  to  Silurian  or  earlier 
diabases  with  hornblende.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  paramorphism  of  aih 
'  gite  to  hornblende  has  led  others  to- 
apply  it  to  diabases  with  nralltlaed 
augite.  Rosenbusch  restricts  1  to 
diabases  with  original  hombl^de. 
(Kemp) 

Proterosoie.  In  the  usage  ot  wane' 
geologists,  the  era  that  comprises  the 
AlgOQkian  period  (La  Forge).  The 
era  that  elapsed  between  the  close  of 
tbe  formation  of  the  igneous  com- 
plex and  tbe  beginning  of  the  lowest 
system,  which  is  now  known  to  con- 
tain abundant  well-preserved  fonll& 
The  time  between  the  dose  of  the 
Archeozoic  and  the  Paleosoic  and  in- 
eluding  the  Hufonian,  Animlkesn* 
and  Keweenawan  periods^  iCIism- 
berlin) 

Protoelase.  A  rock  possessing  clear* 
age  originally  developed  during  seiU- 
mentation  under  water  or  cooling 
from  magma,  such  as  bedding,  flow 
structure,  etc  Compare  Metaclase. 
(U.  S,  Geol,  Surv.,  Bull.  238,  p.  12) 
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9r«todastie  itruetnre.  1.  An  original 
nagmatic  flow  stractore.  (Leitb,  p. 
87).  %.  Haying  a  stmctnre  derived 
from  tbe  solidlfloation  of  molten  rock. 
In  which  the  crystala  are  more  or  lesa 
fractured  or  brecciated  by  the  op- 
eration of  forces  during  a  late  stage 
of  the  original  consolidation. 
(Standard) 

Sroteoelo  (Sp.).  Minutes;  protocol; 
registry;  a  Judicial  registry. 
(Halse) 

Trotofesle;  Frotogemetie.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  first  origin  or  produc- 
tion. S^edflcally:  Of  or  pertaining 
to  those  crystalline  rocks  supposed 
to  be. formed  by  igniBOUS  action. 
(Stand^ard) 

Frotoglne.  An  old  name  for  a  granite 
or  gneiss  in  the  Alps,  consisting  of 
quarts,  orthodase,  and  chlorite  or 
serlcUe,  the  last-named  of  which 
was  formerly  erroneously  taken  for 
talc.  The  laminated  structure  from 
dynamic  metamorpbism  Is  often  pro- 
nounced (Kemp).  A  chloritic  or 
sericitic  variety  of  granite  gneiss: 
obsolescent.     (La  Forge) 

Frotore.  Low-grade  material  which 
by  natural  processes  of  enrichment 
is  convertible  into  ore;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  primary  ore  of 
the  disseminated  copper  deposits, 
<!ontaining  generally  less  than  .5  per 
cent  of  copper.     (Ransome) 

Frotoslde.  The  oxide  of  any  metal 
containing  the  least  proportion  of 
oxygen.      (Weed) 

Fretractor.  An  instrument  for  laying 
down  and  measuring  angles  on  pa- 
per: used  in  drawing  and  plotting. 
(Webster) 

Frond  coal  vScot).  Coal  that  natu- 
rally splits  off  in  flakes  or  slabs 
when  worked  In  a  particular  man- 
ner, producing  waste,  by  deteriora- 
tion.    (Gresiey) 

Freustlte.  A  lU^t-ruby,  sHver-ansenlc 
sulphide  mineral,  2Aii^.AsaSi.  Con- 
tains 65.4  per  cent  silver.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.> 

Frore.  1.  (BSng.)  To  as(*ertatn  by 
boring,  driving,  etc,  the  position 
and  character  of  a  coal  seiini.  a 
fault,  etc.  9.  (Scot.)  To  examine 
a  mine  in  search  of  flre-damp, 
knqwn  as  'proving  the  pit'  (Gres- 
iey^) 

Irored  ore.  Ore  where  there  Lb  prac- 
tically no  risk  of  failure  of  con- 
tinuity '(H.  C.  Hoover^  p.  19).  S^-e 
M90  Positive  ovs^ 


Frore  up.  To  show  that  the  require- 
ments for  receiving  a  patent  for 
government  land  have  been  fulfilled. 
(Webster) 

Frovidor  (Bras.).  A  collector  of  trib- 
ute and  other  taxes.    (Halse) 

Froviag  bole.  1.  A  borehole  drilled 
for  prospecting  purposes,  t.  A 
small  heading  driven  to  find  a  bed 
or  vein  lost  by  a  dislocation  <rf 
the  strata,  or  to  prove  tl^e  quality 
of  the  ore  in  advance  of  regular 
workings.     (Chance) 

Froximate  analyiis.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  compounds  contained  In 
a  mixture  as  distinguished  fmn 
iiUimaie  oiialytfo,  which  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  elements  oontatned 
in  a  compound  (Standaridh).  Used 
in  the  analysis  of  coal. 

Fmeba  (Mex.).  A  test;  P.  de  ctlNio, 
a  test  made  when  the  iorlo  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rendido,  or  worked^  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  sufficient 
mercury  present.     (DwifM) 

Fniuio  aoid.  Same  as  Hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Pryan.  1.  (Com.)  A  fine,  white,  some- 
what friable  clay  (Webster).  Also 
Prian.  S.  Ore  in  small  pebbles  mixed 
with  clay.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Frypole.  The  pole  which  forms  the 
prop  of  a  hoisting  gin,  and  stands 
facing  the  windlass.     (Webster) 

Psammite.  Any  sedimentary  rock  com- 
poseti  of  detrital  material  of  the  size 
and  general  character  of  sand,  as 
sandstone  and  arkose.     (La  Forge) 

Fiammitio.  Made  up  of  particles  the 
size  of  sand.     (Power) 

Psephite.  Any  sedimentary  rock  com- 
posed of  coarse  detrital  material, 
such  as  pebbles:  said  of  such  rocks 
as  conglomerate.  (La  Forge)  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  for 
pebble.     (Kemp) 

Psephitlo.  Made  up  of  small  stones. 
(Power) 

Paeudamygdnle.  A  mineral  nodnle 
that  replaces  a  primary  constituent 
of  a  crj'stalline  eruptive  rook,  so  as 
to  ap])ear  like  a  true  vesicular  flU- 
in}?  or  a  mygdule.    ( Stn  nda  rd ) 

Pseudo.  As  a  prefix,  implies  something 
false;  but  Its  mennins  is  modified  by 
the  mibject  to  which  it  applies 
(Emmons) 

Psendobropkite.  A  titanium-iron  oxide 
resemblin^r  brookite,  occurring  in 
cavities  of  some  volcnuic  rocks,  as 
andeslte.    (Century) 

Pseudoehryiollte.  A  synonym  for  Mol- 
dauite;  Bouteillenstein.     (Kemp) 
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Vieiidocongloiiieirs.t^  A  rock  w  broken 
np  into  di^plaoed  fragments  and  in- 
terpenetrated by  intrusive  material 
as  to  appear  like  a'  congloxperate. 

Psendooryit^lUae.  Composed  of  detrl- 
tal  crystalline^  grains  little  worn  and 
solidly  compacted  by  siliceous  or 
otber  mineral  accretion,  so  as 
strongly  to  resemfile  tme  crystal- 
line rock.     (Standard) 

Pieadodlabaie.  A  name  proposed  by 
#  G.  F.  Becker,  for  certain  nietaipor- 
pbic  rocks  in  tne  Coast  ranc;es  of 
Cajifomia  tbat  are  sut)ix>ned  id  luive 
been  derived  from  sediinents,  yet 
tbat  bave  tbe  minerals  and  textnre 
of  disbase.  Compare  Metadiabase, 
wiilcb  means  the  same  thing  and  has 
precedence.    ( Kemp ) 

Piendodlorite.  Diortic  rocks  pro- 
duced as  described  under  pseudo- 
diabase.     (Kemp) 

Pteadogalena.  Sphalerite.    (Standard) 

Pieadoisotope.  An  element  behaving 
as  an  isotope  with  respect  to  another 
element,  as  far  as  chemical  precl(>i- 
tation  is  concerned,  but  not  truly 
isotopic  with  it  as  evidenced  by  hav- 
ing a  different  atomic  numb^,  atomic 
weight,  and  being  separable  from  it 
by  fractional  crystallization.  (S.  G. 
Llnd) 

Ptendoiiotopy.  Having  the  properties 
of  a  pseudoisotope. 

Pteadomalachlte.  A  hydrous  phos- 
phate of  copper  occurring  ordinarily 
in  massive  forms  of  bright-green 
color,  much  resembling  malachite. 

Pieadomorph.  A  crystal,  or  apparent 
crystal,  having  .the  outward  form 
proper  to  another  species  of  mineral, 
which  it  has  replaced  by  substitu- 
tion or  by  chemical  alteration.  (La 
Forge) 

Ptendomorphoni  quarts.  (Quartz  under 
the  forms  of  many  of  the  mineral 
species,  which  it  has  taken  through 
either  the  alteration  or  replacement 
of  crystals  of  those  speclea  The 
most  common  quartz  pseudomorphs 
are  those  of  calcite,  barlte,  fluorlte, 
and  siderite..  Silicifted  wood  is 
quartz  pseudomorph  after  wood. 

Pieadoporphyritlo.  Having  a  porphy- 
fitlc  appearance  or  character,  but  no 
tme  phenocrysts.     (Standard) 

Pieadoiphemlite.  A  spherulite  in 
which  the  rays  are  composed  of  two 
different  determinable  substances, 
usually  quartz  and  feldspar. 

PfeudostromatiBm.  A  rock  structure 
approximately  resembling  fa^  bed- 
ding produced  by  numerous  .minor 
thrust-fault  planes.     (Standard) 


PseudoiiyMaetiy.  Apparent  vyminetiy, 
of  higher  grade  than  that  proper  to 
the  mineral,  generally  due  to  twin- 
ning (La  Forge).  Called  also  Ml- 
metry, 

Piendovoleano.  A.  fklse  volcano;  an 
eruptive  vent  niot  emitting.  lara  Uka 
a  true  volcano.    (Webster) 

Piilomelaae. .  A.  manganese  iiydnte 
and  a  common  ore  of  mangauBs^ 
Perhaps  ILMnCb.  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.) 

Pcyohroaeter.  An  instrument  tm  de- 
termining the  fenfson  of  aquec^s  ts- 
por  in  the  air  pr  the  relative  hu- 
midity (Century).  See  Sling  p^y- 
chrometer. 

PtiloUte.  A  aeoiitic  mineral  occurring 
in  white  tufts  or  spongy  ioaa^es  of 
inihute  acicular  crystals,  fomied  In 
cavities  of  augite-andesite.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Pabllo  domain.  All  lands  and  waters 
in  the  possession  and  ownership  of 
the  United  States,  including  lands 
owned  by  the  several  States,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lands  owned  by  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  (Kinney 
on  Irrigation,  sec.  124;  Winters  «. 
United  SUtes,  14A  PeA.  Repr..  p. 
748) 

Puhllo  land.  Land  subject  to  sale  or 
other  disposition  by  the  United 
States  under  general  laws.  Land 
once  reserved  by  the  Government  or 
appropriated  for  any  special  pur- 
pose ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  (Winters  v.  United 
States,  148  Fed.  Kept,  p.  748; 
Kinney  on  Irrigation,  sec  124.) 

Paohos  (BoL).  Small  heaps  of  roast- 
ed ore.    (Halse) 

Pack.  A  wall  or  pillar  built  of  waste 
rock  to  support  the  roof.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Padding  stone.  A  conglomerate  In 
whi<^  the  pebbles  are  rounded.  Cosi- 
pare  Breccia.     (Raymond) 

Paddle.  1.  To  subject  iron  to  the 
process  of  puddling  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  from  cast-iron  into  wroo^t 
iron.  i.  Cnay,  or  «  mixture  of  day 
and  sand,  kneaded  or  worked  when 
wet,  to  render  it  impervious  to 
water.  Also  called  Puddling,  t.  A 
small  pool.     (Webster) 

•  « 

Paddle -balL  Th^  lump  of  pasty 
wronght-lron  taken  from  the  pud- 
dling furnace  to  be  hammered  or 
roUed.     (Webster) 
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nammerfng  and  roiling.     (weblMer) 

P«4dl«r.  L.Qpe  wiip  cpnyisrtikGMt-lroii 
into  wronglkt-JTOii  by  puddling^,  9. 
A  rabble  .used  .In  pnddling.  .  .3.  A 
puddling  fipmace^  ,4.  A  .system. of 
small  pipes  admittlpg.  /compressed 
air  to. a.  tBjiX  ot  water  aiid  CUic 
<^orlde  to  effect  a  thorough  solution 
foe  use  as  a  timber  preservatiye. 
(Webser) 

Puddle  rolls. , ,  Tb^  ronghing-rojlis 
througb  ,  w^l'cb  .  padqle-b^l^  .  AT® 
passed  to  be.  converted  inio^ONapL 
Galled  alsb  Puddle-tralh.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Puddle-steel.  3teel  made  by  tbe  pud- 
dling process. 

Puddler's  mine.  A  soft,  compact  hema- 
tite, sometimes  used  for  tbe  bot- 
toms of  pudiUlng  furnaces.  (Web- 
ster) 

Puddle  train.  A  train  of  rolls  for  re- 
ducing squeezed  puddlerballs  td 
puddle  or  muck-bars.     (Raymond) 

Puddling.  1.  Tbe  process  of  decar- 
burizing  cast-iron  by  fasipn  on  tbe 
beartb  of  a  reverberatory  furnace 
lined  (fixed  or  fettled)  with  ore  or 
other  material  rich  in  oxide  of  iron. 
Tbe  bath  is  stirred  with  a  rabble  to 
expose  It  to  the  action  of  the  lining 
and  of  an  air  current.  The  es- 
cape of  cartx>nic  oxide  causes  it  to 
boil,  whence  the  early  name  of  this 
method  of  puddling,  vis.,  boiling. 
The  term  puddling,  now  applied  in 
metallurgy  exclusively  to  the  above 
process,  originally  referred  to  the 
puddling  of  clay  or  clay  aiid  char- 
coal upon  the  masonry  of  iL  furnace 
hearth  to  form  a  llhing.  Ditches, 
reservoirs,  etc.,  are  puddled  with 
clay  to  make  them  water-tight.  H. 
See  Dry  puddling.    (Raymond) 

Puddling  funaee.  A  reverbefatory 
furnace  for  puddling  pi^  iron. 
(Standard) 

Puddling  maehlue  (tJ.  S.  and  Aust). 
A  machine  used  for  mixing  aurifer- 
ous clays  with  water  to  the  proper 
consistency  for  the  separation  of  the 
ore.     (Da  vies) 

Puddoek    (Scot).       Cast-iron    plate 
forming  the  crossing  of  flanged  mine- 
'car  raila     (Barrowman) 

Pudiaga  (Max.).  Pudding  stone;  con- 
glomerate.    (Dwight) 


.i|.rle  {MfaL)^  ,TIl^e  actual  woiddw 
of^i^  ngiijge.  Th^  to^l  work^  fprce 
employed  in  a  mine.  A  shift 
(Dwifcht) 

Fiiaat^.(sb.).4r  Ix  AiNT  Hfi^ifi  wood 
pr  nif^i^  fL  A  suspended  platj^orm 
iii  Hope  or  shaft  S.  A  stulL 
(Halse) 

Pue^  ,i.  (PPw),  a  4por.  «at^.;.  P».  de 
gfosa,  a  s]iag.t«|)it  P^,  de^pf^fno,  ^d 
.^ap»,..,  i.  .(Oolong), A  timber  frame 
or  door  set  (Halse)  ^  „...,., 
S.  Fuertiu,  massive  barren  rocks  or 
"hortts'*,  pteurKngt  In  a  vein,  which 
must  be  reinovM  to  r^ln  the  pay 
streak.     (Dwi^ht]f 

Puerto  (Sp.).  Port  or  harbor.  A 
liioUiif&ih  pds4     (Dwight) 

Puffer.  Small  stationary  engine  used 
for  hoisting  material  on.  construc- 
tion work,  in  operating  a  haulage* 
way,  or  for  hoisting ,  at  shallow 
minei;.6si>^Iiiliy  in  pro8t>ecting  and 
devel6pment  work. 

Puffer  boy.  A  person  employed  to  op- 
cfhite  an  engine  uAed  for  hauling 
loaded  mine  dars  through  luiulage- 
waya  (Lahti  «.  Tamarack  Min.  C!o.» 
152  N.  W.  Rept,  907),  Also,  the  pp- 
erator  of  any  small  stationary 
hoisting  engine. 

Pug.  1.  (New  Zealand)  Selvage;  clay 
(Power).  Bee  aUo  Pugs. 
S.  A  pug  mill.  S.  Tempered  or 
pugged  clay.  4U  To  mix  and  stir 
when  wet,  as  clay  for  bricks,  pot- 
tery, etc.  5,  To  fill  or  stop  with 
clay  by  tamping.     (T'ebster) 

Pug  engine  (Scot).  A  small  locomo- 
tive.    (Barrowman) 

Putting.  The  process  of  mixing  and 
working  clay  for  bricks,  etc.  (Cen- 
tury).    Same  as  Tempering. 

Pu]^  aSilL  A  mill  for  kneading  or  mix- 
ing Cla3r.     (Iii^llc^  p.  233) 

Pugi  (Scot).  A  stratum  of  hard  coal 
in  a  free  coal  seam,  e.  g,,  in  the 
Atalh  coal  seam  of  Lanarkshire 
(Barrowman).    Bee  also  Pug,  1. 

Pug  tub.    Bee  Settler. 

Pulsard  (Fr.).  A  sump.     (Oresley) 

Puit  (Fr.).  A  shaft  or  pit  (Gres- 
ley) 

Pulaskite.  A  variety  of  syenite  of 
somewhat  trachjrtlc  habit,  comiMsed 
of  essential  orthoclase  and  some  ne- 
phelite„  or  sodalite,  diopside,  and 
perhaps  hornblende.     (LaForge) 
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Vulgada  (Sp.).  Inch;  P.  de  minero, 
a  miner's  Inch  equal  to  74  or  75  ca- 
ble meters  In  24  hours.     (Halse) 

?uIL  1.  (Enfc.)  To  subside  or  settle. 
See  also  Creep,  1.  2.  The  drag 
In  yentllation  of  mine&  (Qresley) 
S.  To  draw  or  remove  the  coal  pil- 
lars, or  pillars  of  ore. 

Taller-off  (Mid.).  A  man  who  takes 
the  loaded  tnuas  off  the  cages  at 
the  surface,  or  who  withdraws  the 
empties  from  them  at  the  bottom. 
(Gresley) 

Fvlley.  A  sheaye  or  wheel  with  a 
gropyed  rim,  oyer  which  a  winding 
h>pe  passes  at  the  top  ol  the  head- 
frame.    (Oresley) 

Talley  brae  (Scot).  A  self-acting  in- 
cline.    (Barrowman) 

TaUey  ^rame.  A  gallows  frame  or 
head  frame.     (Raymond) 

Pulleying  (Eng.).  Overwinding  or 
drawing  up  a  cage  or  bucket  into 
the  pulley  frame.     (Qresley) 

.Pulley 'stone.  The  common  name  for 
a  hollow  cast,  or  mold,  of  the  Joints 
and  stems  of  encrinltes.     (Oldham) 

Ihilllng  back  (Eng.).    See  Posting. 

:Pulling-oyer  rope  (Eng.).  A  short 
light  hemp  rope  for  drawing  the 
ends  of  winding  ropes  over  the  pul- 
ley a     (Oresley) 

Tailing  piUart.  The  common  expres- 
sion used  for  mining  the  coal  in 
the  pillars  of  a  mine;  robbing  pil- 
lars (Steel).  See  also  Pulling 
stumps. 

Pulling  itumpf.  The  process  of  taking 
out  the  pillars  of  a  coal  mine  (Ada 
Coal  Co.  V.  Llnvine,  153  S.  W,  Rept, 
p.  21).    See  also  Pulling  pillars. 

Pull-up  stakes  (Cal.).  To  strike  camp. 
To  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, as  in  search  of  new  diggings, 
etc.     (Hanks) 

Pulmotor.  A  mechanical  device  de- 
signed to  perform  artificial  respira- 
tion in  cases  of  asphyxia,  electric 
shock,  drowning,  etc.,  by  exhausting 
the  lungs  and  filling  them  with  oxy- 
gen-enriched air. 

Pulp  (Pac).  Pulverized  ore  mixed 
with  water;  also  applied  to  dry- 
crushed  ore.    (Raymond) 

Tulp-assay  (Pac).  The  assay  of  sam- 
ples taken  from  tlie  pulp  after  or 
during  cmshini^    (Raymond) 


Pulp  stone.  A  very  large  grlDdstone 
employed  in  pulp  mills  for  cnnlilng 
or  grinding  wood  into  fiber.    (Pike) 

Pulsator.  1.  A  machine  that  beats  or 
throbs  in  working,  as  a  pulsonieter 
pump.  2.  A  Jigger  or  shaking  ma- 
chine used  in  diamond  mining:  S.  A 
device  that  sends  puff^  of  com- 
pressed air  into  either  end  alter- 
nately of  a  kind  of  valveless  rock 
drilL     (Webster) 

4.  A  motor-driven  air  comiMCoaor 
that  supplies  compressed  air  to  an 
electric  channeler.  It  receives  the 
exhaust  from  the  chann^ing  nia- 
chine  cylinder  and  thus  uttlliEee  the 
pressure  of  the  exhaust     (Bowles) 

Pulsator  Jig.  A  Jig  employing  a  fixed 
sieve  and  successive  pulsions  ^f  ris- 
ing water  from  a  revolving  plug 
cock  with  scarcely  any  downward 
return  and  suction.  It  has  large  ca- 
pacity, occupies  small  space,  and 
consumes  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  power.    (R.  H.  Richatds) 

Pulsometer.  A  kind  of  pump,  with 
valves,  for  raising  water  by  steam, 
partly  by  atmospheric  presrare,  and 
partly  by  the  direct  action  of  the' 
steam  on  the  water,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  piston.  Also  called 
a  Vacuum  pump.    (Webster) 

Pulverise.  To  reduce  or  be  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  or  dust  as  by  beating, 
grinding,  or  the  like.     (Webster) 

Pulverulent  That  which  may  easily 
be  reduced  to  powder  (Weed).  Said 
of  certain  orea 

Pumioe.  An  excessivelju  cellular, 
glassy  lava,  generally  of  the  con>- 
position  of  rhyollte  (Kemp).  A 
sort  of  volcanic  froth.  Its  color  is 
generally  whitish  or  light  gray.  It 
is  very  li^ht  and  will  float  on  water. 
Pumice  stone. 

Pump.  1.  Any  of  numerous  devices 
or  machines  for  raising,  transfer- 
ring, or  compressing  liquids  or  gases 
by  suction  or  pres.su  re  or  both.  S. 
To  work  or  raise  water,  etc.,  with  a 
pump.     (Webster) 

Pumpage.  The  amount  raised  by 
pumping ;  as,  the  jmmpaffe  of  an  oll- 
weU.     (SUndard) 

Pump  bob.  The  balance  weight  used  to 
bring  up  the  plunger  in  a  Cornish 
pumping-engine.     (Standard) 

Pump  bucket  A  packed  piston  having 
an  aperture,  in  Its  center,  crivered  by 
a  clack  or  valve  opening  ^upwards. 
(Duryee) 
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Tump  ehamber.  An  underground 
pumping  station. 

Pumper.  1.  (Scot)  A  person  who 
works  a  hand  pump.  (Barrovrman) 
%.  An  Instrument  or  machine  used 
in  pumping.  S.  (U.S.)  An  oil  well 
that  has  to  be  pumped.    ( Wel)8ter> 

Pump  flst  (Ehig.).  The  lower  end  of 
a  plunger  cas6  of  a  pump.    ( Gresley ) 

Pumphertton  shale...  A  Scottish  oil 
shale  which  yields  16  to  22  gallons 
of  crude  oil  per  ton,  together  with 
50  to  60  pounds  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate.    (Bacon) 

Pumping.  1.  The  operation  of  filling 
a  sludge  pump  by  an  up-and-down 
motion  of  the  rods  or  rope.  Also 
called  Pumping  the  sludger.  (Gres- 
ley) 3.  The-  act  of  raising  or  trani^ 
ferrlng  a  liquid  or  gas  by  means  of 
a  pump. 

Pumping  engine.  An  engine  used  for 
pumping,  especially  a  steam  engine 
and  pump  combined  for  raising 
water.     (Webster) 

Pumping  Jack.  A  device  over  a  de^ 
well  for  operating  the  pump  by  belt 
power.     ( Webster ) 

Pumping  shaft  The  shaft  containing 
the  pumping  machinery  of  a  mine. 
(Standard) 

Pump  kettle.  A  convex  perforated 
diaphragm  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pump  tube  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  foreign  matter;  a  strainer.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Pump  Ting.  A  fiat-iron  ring  that,  when 
lapped  with  tarred  baize  or  coarse 
cloth,  secures  the  Joints  of  water 
columns.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Pump  rod.  The  rod  or  system  of  rods 
(usually  heavy  beams)  connecting 
the  steam  engine  at  the  surface,  or 
at  a  higher  level,  with  the  pump 
piston  below.  {See  Balance-bob. 
(Raymond) 

Pump-rod  plates  ( Scot. ) .  Spear  plates ; 
stripe  or  plates  of  iron  bolted  to 
wooden  pump-rods  at  the  Jointa  for 
the  purpose  of  making  tlie  connec- 
tion.    (Barrowman)  * 

Pump  slope.  A  slope  in  which  pumps 
are  operated.     (Chance) 

Pump  soUar.    A  platform  to  give  ac- 
cess to  the  door-piece  and  working 
of  a  pump.    (Standard) 


Pump  station;  Pump  room.  An  en- 
largement made  in  the  shaft,  slope, 
or  entry  to  receive  the  pump. 
(Steel) 
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Pump  stock  (Lane).  See  Pump  trea 
Pump  tree  (Bug.).  A  cast-iron 
(wrought-lron  was  formerly  used) 
pipe,  generally  9  feet  in  length,  of 
which  the  water  column  or  set  is 
formed.     (Gresley) 

Punch.  1.  A  tool  (ram)  for  knocking 
out  timbers  In  coal  workings.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

%.  Same  as  leg  or  prop.    Galled  also 
Puncheon.    See  Punch  prop. 

Punch-and-thlrl  (So.  Staff.).  A  kind 
of  pillar-and-stall  system  of  min- 
ing coal.    (Qresley) 

Puncheon.  1.  (Mid.)  A  synonym  foir 
Prop.  ft.  A  pointed  steel  tool  used 
in  marble  cutting.    (Webster). 

Puncher*    See  Punching  machiiie,  2. 

Punching  machine.  1.  A  machine  tool 
used  for  punching  holes  in  metals 
OT  other  material.  (Webster) 
i.  A  pick  machine  used  to  under- 
mine or  shear  coal  by  heavy  blows 
of  sharp  steel  points  attached  to  a 
piston  driven  by  compressed  air. 
(Steel) 

Punch  prop.  A  short  timber  prop  tor 
supporting  coal  in  holing  or  under- 
cutting; a  sprag.     (Standard) 

Pungemite.  A  variety  of  oiocerite, 
found  in  North  Russia.     (Mitsakis) 

Pullo  (Mex.).    Handful.     (Dwight) 

Punta.  1.  (Mex.)  Small  cord  for  ty- 
ing ore  sacks.  (Dwight) 
2.  A  sharp  end  of  an  instrument,  as 
the  point  of  a  pick.  S.  Pun^ot 
(Peru),  a  crew  of  miners  who  work 
for  12  hours.  4.  A  headland  or 
{Promontory.     (Halse) 

Puntal  (Mex.).  1.  Prop  or  post  2. 
The  end  piece  of  a  shaft  frame. 
(Halse)^ 

Puntero  (S^.).  1.  A  chisel,  used  by 
stone  cutters.    2.  A  gad.    (Halse) 

Punterola  (Sp.).  A  short  pick,  chisel, 
or  wedge  used  with  a  handle. 
(Halse) 

Puntista  (Mex.).  The  laborer  who 
knocks  down  all  loope  rock  in  the 
face  or  stope,  leaving  it  ready  for 
the  next  shift    (Dwight) 

Punto  (Sp.).  A  point;  P.  de  partida, 
the  point  of  discovery  of  a  vein. 
The  point  of  commencement  in  meas- 
uring a  claim.    (Halse) 

Punty.  In  glass-blowing,  a  pontlL 
Called  also  Punty  rod. 

Puppet    See  Poppet 

Puppet  head  (Bug.).   Seie  Poppet  headl 
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Puppet  yaWe.  A  valve  tbnt.  In  open- 
ing, is  lifted  bodily  from  its  seat  by 
its  spindle  instead  of  being  hinged 
at  one  side.     (Century) 

Puppy.  An  underground  set  of  pumps. 
(Davies) 

Purbeok  bedi  (Eng.).  A  fresb- water 
deposit  consisting  of  various  kinds 
of  limestone  and  marls,  immediately 
above  the  Portland  beds<.    (Humble) 

Pwrgar  (Mex.).  To  blow  off  a  boiler. 
(Dwight) 

Parple  blende.  An  old  synonym  for 
Kermesite.     (Chester) 

Purple  copper  ore.    Same  as  Bomite. 

Purple  of  Caifiut.  A  purple  precipitate 
formed  by  adding  stannous  chloride 
to  chloride  of  gold.  Used  in  painting 
and  staining  porcelain  and  glass.    ~ 

Purser  (Corn.).  A  paymaster  and  ac- 
countant at  a  mine.    (Skinner) 

Purulia  (Peru).  A  shallow,  earthen 
plate  about  7  Inches  in  diameter, 
used  for  panning  small  samples  of 
ore.     (Pfordte) 

Pusher.  A  person  regularly  employed 
to  push  mine  cars  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  usually  assists  the  dig- 
gers to  push  cars  up  into  steep 
rooms  (Steel).  See  aho  Trammer 
and  Putter. 

Pushing  jack.  An  implement  for  mov- 
ing a  large  and  heavy  object,  such  as 
a  railroad  car,  for  a  short  distance. 
(Century)   See  Pinch,  3. 

Push  hole.  A  hole  through  which  glass 
is  introduced  to  a  flattening  fur- 
nace.    (Standard) 

Push  moraine;  Shored  moraine.  A 
kind  of  terminal  moraine  consisting 
of  material  pushed  along  and  piled 
into  a  marginal  ridge.    (Standalrd) 

Put.  1.  (Newc.)  To  convey  coal  from 
the  working  face  to  the  tramway. 
This  is  usually  done  by  young  men 
called  putters.  (Raymond) 
i.  (Som.  j  A  box  having  a  capacity  of 
JTrom  8  to  6  cwt  of  coal,  used  in 
thin  seams.    (Gresley) 

Putter.  1.  (Bng.)  A  man  or  boy  who 
conveys  coal  from  the  working  place 
to  the  tramway  (Raymond).  Same 
as  Haulier,  Trammer,  and  Drawer,  1. 

PuttL  A  gold-washing  tray  used  in 
Madras.     (L4>ck) 

Putting  (Bng.).  Same  as  hauling. 
(Qrealey) 


Putting  ponies  (Eng.).  Ponies  10  or 
11  hands  high  used  in  mines  for 
hauling  mine  cars. 

• 

Put-to^stand  (So.  Staff.).  Stoppage 
of  coal  mining  on  account  of  flre- 
stink.     (Qresley) 

Putty.  1.  See  Iron  putty. 
2.  Tin  oxide,  sometimes  mixed  with 
lead  oxide,  used  for  polishing  ^ass, 
metals,  jewelry,  etc.  Called  also 
Jewelers'  putty;  Putty  i)owder.  S. 
In  ceramics,  glasixig-Blip.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Putty  powder.  Crude  oxide  of  tin, 
used  for  giving  opaque  whiteness  to 
enamels  or  for  grinding  glass. 
(Raymond)    See  Putty,  2. 

Putty  stones..  Soft  pieces  of  decom- 
posed rock  found  in  placer  dQ;)osits. 
(Power) 

Put  work.    See  Tutwork. 

Putien  (CSer.).  Small  irregularly  do> 
posited  spots  or  bunches  of  ore. 
(Davies) 

Puts  olL  A  light  distillate  from  Baku 
petroleum  with  a  Bpecific  gravity 
of  0.750  to  0.770.  It  is  used  as  a 
cleansing  oil.     (Bacon) 

Puy.  A  conical  hill  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, especially  in  Auvergne,  France, 
either  (1)  of  volcanic  ash  or  sco- 
ria with  or  without  intervening 
sedimentary  strata,  (2)  sedimen- 
tary or  granitic  with  a  cap  of  ba- 
salt, or  (3)  sedimentary,  with  or 
without  volcanic  ash,  traverse!  by 
a  dike  of  basalt  or  trachyte.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Puasolana;  Pussolano;  Punollte.  Same 
as  Pozzuolana. 

;Pychlte.  A  columnar  variety  of  to- 
paz.    (Standard) 

Pyonlte.  A  variety  of  topaz,  occai^ 
ring  in  columnar  aggregations. 
(Chester) 

PyoBometer.  A  small  bottle  for  de- 
termining the  specific  gravity  of 
grains  or  small  fragments.    (Dana) 

Pyonotrope.  A  compact  mineral  near 
serpentine;  probably  an  alteration 
product     (Chester) 

Pyramid.  1.  In  crystallography,  strictly^ 
(a)  in  the  tetragonal,  hexagonal,  and 
and  orthorhombic  systems,  an  open 
form  of  three,  four,  six,  tight,  or 
twelve  faces  which  meet  the  vertical 
axis  in  a  common  point;  (5)  in  the 
monoclinic  and  trldlnlc  systems,  an 
op«i  form  of  one,  two^  or  four  flicefl 
which  cut  all  three  axe&    S.  As  geD« 
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•rally  o^od,  a  fpnn  cndoaed  ^y  alt 
the  fiacea  answering  the  above  de- 
acrlptton  whose  intercepts  have  the 
same  ratio ;  beAce,  a  double-end^  py- 
ramid having  both  ends  alike :  better 
called  k  bipyramid«    (La  forge) 

Pynuadial  garnet.  Idocrase  (Power). 
▲  variety  of  Vesuvianlte. 

Pyramlda}  staplag.    See  Rill  sloping. 

Pyrargyrlte.  Dark,  fnby  silver.  Silvef- 
antimony  sulphide,  3AgiS.  SbaSt.  Con- 
tains 59.9  pet  cent  fdlver  when  pure, 
but  analyses  show  from  57  to  6p.9 
per  cent    (U.  S.  CJeol.  Surr.^ 

Pyreme.  A  hydrocarbon,  (3i«Hw,  ob- 
tained ftnom  coal  tar.    (Bacon) 

Pyrlte.  A  hard,  heavy,  shiny,  yellow 
mineral,  PeSa,  generally  In  cubic 
crystala  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  ehalcopyrite  by  being  of  a 
paler  yellow,  harder  and  giving  a 
black  powder,  whereas  ehalcopyrite 
givea  a  yellow  powder.  Marcaslte 
has  the  aame  composition,  but  is 
white  and  crystallixes  differently. 
(Roy.  Oom.)  Isometrically  crysCal- 
llxed  Iron  disnlphide,  FeSi.  Con- 
tains 46.6  per  cent  iron.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.)  Also  called  Iron  py- 
rites, Foors  gold.  Iron  sulphide. 

Pyrites.  The  term  pyriteM,  as  fre- 
quently nsed,  literally  means  a  min- 
eral that  strikes  fire.  It  is  applied  to 
any  of  a  number  of  metallic-looking 
snlphldes,  of  which  iron  pyrites  (py- 
rlte) is  the  commonest;  as  cop- 
per pyrites  (ehalcopyrite),  tin  py- 
rites (stannite),  etc.  The  term  py- 
rite  applies  only  to  the  iron  disnl- 
phide, FeSt. 

Pyritie.  Cf,  pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  having  the  properties  of  pyrlte. 
(Standard) 

Pyritie  laieltlag.  The  fusion  of  sul- 
phide ores  by  the  heat  generated  by 
their  own  oxidation,  and  without  the 
aid  of  any  extraneous  heat,  such  as 
carbonaceous  fuel,  the  electric  arc, 
etc    (PetersT,  p.  372.) 

Pyrltiferoas.  Containing  or  producing 
pyrite.     (Webster) 

Pyritlxation.  Conversion  into  pyrite 
either  by  simple  replacement  or  by 
alteration,  or  both.    ( Standard ) 

Pyritiae.  To  convert  into  pyrite. 
(Webster) 

PyritohedroB.  The  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedron.    (Webster)' 

Pyritology.     1.  The  science  of  blowpipe 
analysis.     (Webster) 
2.  Facts  or  information  relating  to 
pyrita     (Ceutury) 


Pytobltamem.  A  dar^-colored,  solid. 
Infusible,  natural-hydrocarbon  com- 
plex,'often  associated  with  a  min- 
eral matrix,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
relatively  insoluble  in  carbon  di« 
anlphlde,  benzol,  etc.     (Bacon) 

Pyrobltuaiiinoat.  Yielding  bituminous 
products  on  heating,  as  coal.  (Web- 
Uter) 

Vyroehlon.  CAiiefly  a  niobate  of  the 
cerium  metalSi  calcium  and  other 
bases,  with  also  titanium  and  thorium. 
Probably  essentially  a  metanlobate 
with  a  titanat^,  RNh,0«R(Ti,Th)0»; 
fluorine  is  also  present     (Dana) 

Fytoohroite.  Manganese  hydrate,  a 
mineral  occurring  In  foliated  forms 
^ith  pearly  luster,  resembling  bru- 
dte.  It  is  white  when  fresh,  but 
changes  to  bronze  and  black  upon 
exposure.     ( Century ) 

gyroealitli.  Of  igneous  origin  and 
fragmental  texture:  said  of  some 
rocks,  as  tuff,  agglomerate,  volcanic 
braccia,  etc.    (La  Forge) 

Vyroeryitalline.  Orystallized  from  a 
molten  magma.     (Webster) 

Pyrogen.  An  obsolete  term  for  elec^ 
tricity.     (Webster) 

Pyrogenont.  Formed  by  fusion;  igne- 
ous; as,  pyrogenous  rocks.  (Stand* 
ard) 

Pyrogaostiei.  The  characters  of  a 
mineral  observed  by  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe,  as  degrees  of  fusibility, 
flame  coloration,  etc.     (Webster) 

Pyrolite.  An  explosive  resembling 
gunpowder  in  composition.  (Wel>- 
ster) 

Yyrolltes.  A  term  employed  by  M.  B. 
Wadsworth  to  comprise  all  mineral 
reftactory  or  flre-resisting  mate- 
rials.    (Power) 

Pyrolasite.  Black  oxide  of  manganese. 
Manganese  dioxide,  MnO.  Contains 
68.2  per  cent  manganese.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Pyromagnetie.  Pertaining  to,  pro- 
duced by,  or  acting  by  the  combined 
agency  of,  heat  and  magnetism. 
(Webster) 

Pyromeride.  A  name  given  by  the 
Abbe  Hatty  to  the  orbicular  dlorite 
or  corsite  of  Corsica.  The  word 
means  "partly  fusible,"  and  refers 
to  the  properties  of  the  two  constitu- 
ent minerals,  of  which  the  one* 
quartz,  was  infusible,  and  the  other, 
the  feldspar,  could  be  melted. 
(Kemp) 
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fnomttallvrgy*  Metallurgy  depend- 
ing on  Uie  action  of  heat,  as  in  8mel^ 
ingi 

PfrevMtaaorpliiiaL  Metamorphism 
produced  by  heat:  oontraated  with 
Hydrometamorphiam.    (Standard) 

PyroaMter.  1.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  expansion  of  solid 
bodies  by  heat.  i.  Any  instrument 
for  measuring  'degrees  of  heat,  espe- 
cially jsboTe  those  indicated  by  the 
mercurial  thermometer.    (Webster) 

nrremeter  oone.  One  of  a  series  of 
small  cones  of  different  substances 
forming  a  scale  of  fuMng  points,  and 
used  in  finding  approximately  the 
temperature  of  kilns,  ^tc,  (Web- 
ster) 

Pyroaetry.  The  art  of  measuring  de- 
grees of  heat;  the  art  of  using  a 
pyrometer.    ( Webster ) 

Pyroaorphlte;  Chreem  lead-ore.  Ohloro- 
phosphate  of  lead,  8PUPsOi.Pb01*. 
(U.  8.  (3eol.  Surv.) 

Pyromorphoui.  Cnrstalllsing  from  a 
molten  state.    (WebsterJ 

Pyroaaphtha.  A  heavy  illuminating 
oil  obtained  from  Russian  petro- 
leum. It  has  a  light-yellpw  color 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.840  to 
0.860.    (Bacon) 

Pyroaome..  An  explosive'  containing 
the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and 
also  antimony,  iMtassium  chlorate 
and  chromate,  and  fiour.    (Webster) 

Pyrope.  Magnesium  -  aluminum  gar- 
net, 8MgO.AliQt.3SiOb.  Color  deep 
red  to  nearly  black.  Used  as  a  gem 
when  transparent  (U.  S.  QeoL 
Surv.) 

Pyrophane.  A  variety  of  opal  that  by 
the  absorption  of  melted  wax  is 
made  translucent  when  hot,  but  be- 
comes opaque  agaip  on  cooling. 
(Standard) 

Pyrophyllite;  Peaoilstone.  A  hydrous 
aluminum  silicate,  HsO.AliOs.4SiO» 
Resembles  talc  in  color,  feel,  luster, 
and  structure.  Used  for  slate  pen- 
cils and  for  the  "talc"  or  "talcum** 
of  commerce.    (U.  S.  Qeol,  Surv.) 

Pyrophysalite.  Same  as  Physalite.  A 
coarfc'e,  nearly  opaque,  variety  of  to- 
paz.    (Dana) 

Pyropissita.  An  earthy,  friable,  coaly 
substance,  of  a  grayish-brown  color 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.488  to  0.522;  it  melts  easily  to  a 
pitch-like  mass  and  affords.  82  per 
cent  of  paraflin  on  dry  distillation. 
(Bacon) 


Pyroretla.  A  resin  that  occurs  in 
brown  coal,  near  Aussig  in  Bohemia; 
it  is  brittle^  of  a  brownlih-black  color, 
and  has  a  spedflc  gravity  of  1.06  to 
US.     (Bacon) 

Pyroaohiit  A  schist  or  shale  contain- 
ing suflldent  hydrocarbons  to  ban 
with  a  bright  flame,  or  one  yiddlng 
volatile  hydrocarbon  or  inflammable 
gas  when  heated.    (Century) 

Pyrospheie.    See  Bar3r8[ihere. 

Pyrottat  A  thermostat,  especially  one 
for  measuring  high  temperature. 
(Webster) 

Pyroitibite.  An  old  synonym  for  Ecr- 
mesite.     (Chester) 

PyroftUpaita.  A  hyadntn-red  variety 
of  pjrrargyrite,  AgaS.Sb&.     (Dana) 

Pyroseae.  A  metaallicate^  chiefly  of 
calcium  and  magnesium,  also  iron, 
less  often  manganese  and  sine 
There  are  a  numb^  of  Tarietiaa 
Bee  Diopside,  Hedenbergite,  Augite, 
(Dana).  The  name  of  the  mineral  ii 
often  prefixed  to  the  name  of  tbe 
rocks  that  contain  it 

Pyrozenite.  A  granular,  igneous  rock, 
consisting  essentially  of  pyroxene, 
with  or  without  hornblende,  apinel, 
and  iron  oxides,  and  with  little  or  do 
feldspar  or  olivine.    (La  Forge) 

Pyrrhotite;  ICagaetio- pyrites.  A  vari- 
able iron  sulphide,  FeB8«4i.  Many 
pyrrhotites  contain  nickel  and  are 
mined  as  nickel  ores  (U.  8.  (Seol. 
Surv.).  It  has  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  is  magnetic^  hence  maf- 
netic  pyrites.    (Dana) 

Q. 

ftaadraav.  1.  The  quarter. of  a  drde; 
an  arc  of  M".  8:  Any  of  the  four 
parts  into  which  a  pli^ne  is  divided 
by  rectangular  coordinate' )ureslj^ 
ing  in  that  plane.  8.  An  iiistruBwnt 
for  measuring  altitudes.'  4:  A  device 
resembling  a  bell  crank  for  convert- 
ing the  horizdbtal  reciprocating  mo- 
tion of  an  engine  piston  rod  into  tbe 
vertical  up-and-down  movement  ot  a 
pump  rod.  6.  A  unit  of  length  equal 
to  10,000.  kilometers.     (Webster) 

Qnadrel.  1.  A  square  brick,  tile,  or 
stone ;  especially,  a  whitish  air-dried 
brick  made  of  chalky  earth,  t. 
(Prov.  Eng.)  A  square  of  peat  or 
turf.     (Standard) 

Quadmae.  A  gritstone,  with  a  calca- 
reous cement.    ( Sta  nda  rd ) 

Quagmire.  Soft, .  li^et,  miry  *  land,  tbat 
shakes  or  yields  under'  the  foot 
(Webster) 
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Ihiaklaff  teff.  A  bog  that  shakes  under 
foot,  Gonalatlng  of  growing  peat  aat- 
orated  with  water.     (Standard) 

avalltatlYt  aaalyait.  The  process,  in 
chemistry,  of  finding  how  many  and 
what  elements  are  present.  (Stand- 
ard) 

QaaatitatlTe  analytii.  The  process,  in 
chemistry,  of  ^finding  the  bulk  or 
amount  of  each  element  present 
Galled  also  Elementary  analysis 
(Standard).  Both  the  yolumetric 
and  gravimetric  methods  are  in* 
eluded  in  this  process. 

QuaquavenaL  Dipping  outward  in  all 
directions  from  a  central  point :  as  a 
dome  In  stratified  rocka   (La  Forge) 

^aar;  CUM  qaar  (Forest  of  Dean).  An 
Indurated  clay.  8ee  Bind,  1.  (Gree- 
ley) 

Quaiej  lode.    See  Quarry  lode. 

Quarl;  Quarle.  A  large  brick  or  tile; 
especially  a  curved  firebrick  used  to 
rapport  melting  pots,  retort  covers, 
or  the  like.    (Webster) 


An    obsolete   term   for   a 
Quarryman.    (Standard) 

Quarpit  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
quarry.    ( Standa  rd ) 

Haarrel.  1.  A  stone  quarry,  ft.  Ma- 
terials from  a  quarry.  Au  obsolete 
term.    (Standard) 

Huarrier.  A  workman  in  a  stone 
quarry;  a  quarryman.     (Standard) 

Quarry.  1.  An  open  or  surface  work- 
ing, usually  for  the  extraction  of 
boildlng-stone,  as  slate,  limestone, 
etc.     (Raymond) 

S.  (Bng.)  An  underground  excava- 
tion formed  in  the  roof  or  fault,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  material 
for  pack  walla  (Greeley) 
Note:  In  its  widest  sense  the  term 
mines  includes  quarries,  and  has 
been  sometimes  so  construed  by  the 
courts;  but  when  the  distinction  is 
dravn,  mine  denotes  underground 
workings  and  quarry  denotes  super- 
ficial workings.  Open  workings  for 
Iron  ore,  clay,  coal,  etc.,  are  called 
bmnks  or  v^ts  rather  than  quarries 
(Websteir),  the  latter  being  defined 
as  In  1  ahova 

Quarry  bar.  A  horizontal  bar  sup- 
ported at  each  end  |^y  legs  and  used 
to  carry  machine  drills.  (Gillette, 
p.  «7) 

Quarry  fiee.  The  freMily  split  face 
of  ashlar,  squared  off  for  the  Joints 
only,  as  it  comes  from  the. quarry, 
and  used  especially  for  massive 
<Webeter) 


Quarrylaf -maohiae.  Any  machine  by 
which  to  drill  holes  or  cut  channels 
in  native  rock;  a  gaog-drill,  rock- 
drill,,  or  tunneling  machine,  but  most 
commonly  a  jmall  form  of  locomo- 
tive, bei^ring  rock-drilling  mecha- 
nism, and  operating  on  a  track  laid 
temporarily  along  or  opposite  the 
ledge  to  be  cut    (Standard) 

Quarry  lode  (Ck>m.) .  A  lode  or  sthitum 
that  breaks  in  large  hard  blocks^ 
by  reason  of  Joint  plane&«   {Fryce) 

Quarry  maehlae.  See  Quarrying  ma* 
china 

Quarryman.  A  man  engaged  in  quar- 
rying stones ;  a  quarrier.    (Webster) 

Quarrjrmatter  (Scot).  The  owner  of 
a  quarry.    (Barrowman) 

Quarry  •itone  bond.  Rubble  work! 
(Webster) 

Quarry  water.  Water  that  fills  the 
pore  spaces  of. a  rock  as  it  lies  in 
its  original  bed  (Bowles).  See 
Ground-water. 

Quartation.  The  peparation  of  gold 
from  silver  by  dissolving  out  the  lat- 
ter- with  nitric  acid.  It  requires 
not  less  than  i  silver  In  the  alloy, 
whence  the  name,  which  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  alloying  of  gold  with 
silver,  if  necessary,  to  prepare  it  for 
this  method  of  parting.    (Raymond) 

Quarter  ooal  (York.).  Same  as  Ck>l- 
liers!  coaL 

Quarter  eord  (Derb.).  A  cord  or 
chain  one-quarter  of  a  mere  in 
length  (about  7i  yards),  used  in 
measuring  mineral  ground.  (Men- 
der) 

Quartering.  A  method  of  reducing  an 
ore  sample  by  discarding  alternate 
quarters  after  the  ore  has  been 
spread  on  the  floor.  The  operation 
is  repeated  until  a  large  sample  has 
been  reduced  to  a  few  pounds.  (Hof- 
man,  p.  48) 

Quartering-itt  (Lane).  A  plan  of 
building  or  putting  together  tubbing 
plates  from  the  top  downward,,  the 
rings  and  segments  being  bolted  to- 
gether as  the  work  of  excavation 
proceeds.     ( Gresley ) 

Quarterlng-way  (CJom.).  A  quarry 
term  to  designate  a  direction  in 
wh}ch  a  rock  cleaves  with  moderate 
facility.    (Greenwell,  p.  80) 

Quarteraary.  The  later  of.  the  two 
geologic  periods  comprised  In  the 
Genoioic  era,  in  *  the  classification 
generally  used.     Also  the  deposits 
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fonned  during  that  period.  (It  com- 
priBM  all  geologic  time  and  depoaita 
from  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  .nntil 
and  inclnding  the  present  It  haa 
also  been  called  Post-Tertiary  and 
Pleistocene^  but  Pleistocene  la  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  earlier 
iMirt  of  the  Qnartemary.)  (La 
Forge) 

Qaarteraary  steeL  An  alloy  steel  that 
containa  two  alloying  elei)Qenta»  such  ' 
as  c^rbmium-Tanadiom  steel  (Hib- 
ba  ro ) .  It  contains  two  elements  plus 
the  Iron  and  carbon,  henoa  qimrtcr- 
nary. 

taarter  lime  (Weatuii  XT.  8.).  .The 
original  survey4ine  by  which  a  sec- 
tion of  Goyemment  land  Is  divided 
into  fonr  parta.     (Standard) 

Qaarttf-poiat  TtiiM  (No.  of  Eng.). 
Small  veins  having  an  IntennedOnte 
bearing  between  strike  and  croaa 
yelna     (Power) 

Quarter  post  (W^rtem  XT.  S.).  A  half- 
way post  between  two  section-cor- 
ners on  tJie  same  line  of  a  snrreyed 
aectlon  of  land.    (Standard) 

Quarter  leetloiL  In  the  Oorernm^t 
system  of  l^nd  surveying  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  tract 
of  land  half  a  mile  aquare  ana  cen-^ 
tainlng  100  acres.    (Webster) 

Qaarts.  1.  Oystalliaed  silleon  diox- 
ide, SlOi.  Amethyst  la  a  variety 
of  the  well-known  amethystine  color. 
Aventurine  is  a  quarta  qwngled 
with  scales  of  mica,  hematite,  or 
other  minerala.  PjaUe  topaz  «r  cU- 
fine  is  a  yellow  quartz.  Rook 
crystal  Is  a  watery  clear  variety. 
Rase  quartz  Is  a  pink  variety.  Bu- 
tUated  quartz  contains  needles  of  m- 
tile.  SmoJcy  quartz  Is  a  brownish  va- 
riety, aometlmes  called  cair.»ponii. 
Tiyer-eye  Is  crocidoUte  (an  a8l)e8toB- 
like  mineral)  replaced  by  quartz  and 
Iron  oxide  and  having  a  chatoyant 
eifect  (U.  S.  (3eol.  Surv.) 
The  njyne  of  the  mineral  la  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  many  rocks 
that  contain  it,  as  quartz-porphyry, 
•qnartz-dlorlte.     (Kemp)  , 

i.*  (Pac.)  Any  hard,  gold  or  silver 
ore,  as  distinguished  from  jrravel  or 
earth.  Hence,  quartz-mining,  a^  dis- 
tinguished from  hydraulic  mining, 
ete.     (Bajrmond) 

Smarts  battery  (Aust).   A  quartz-mllL 
(Standurd) 

Quarts  boH.    An  outcrop  Of  a  qnartx 
reef.     <Duryee) 

Aaiurta  baeket.     A  bnckat  for  >>WV*f 
quartz.    <C.  and  M.  II  PO 


amarts  dalm.  In  the  Dnlted  States, 
a  mining  claim  containing  ore  la 
velna  qr  lodeq,  as  contraated  with 
placer  dalma,  terrylng  mineral,  vso- 
ally  gold.  In  allttvlQBi. 

aaartz  drift  Any  looae  rock  material 
containing  quartz  '  ftaigment^  as  a 
prominent  constituent  See  Drift,  6L 
(Century).  A  mine  opening  In  a 
qnarta-)>earing  rock. 

Qaartale.    Same  as  Quartzlferoii& 

Qaartaifereiia.  Oonalsting  dileSy  of 
quartz.     (Ifllford) 

Qaartzlte.  A  metaoborp^oeed  quarts 
■andstone,  formed  by  tne  depoirftioo 
bf  aecpndary  aillda  between  the 
original  gralna,  ao  that  the  rock  is 
mora  flrmly  ctmsnted  and  laaa  par 
(ana  than  beft>re  and  tanda  to  break 
acroaa  the  gralna  (La  Forge).  Not 
to  be  need  for  vein  quarts  <Kemp). 
(3ajled  alao  Quartz -rock.  Granular 
quartz: 

Qaartzitla.  Of,  pertalaiog  to.  or  oon- 
glatlng  of  qnartaite  or  quartz.  (Cen- 
tury) 

tkaartz  Uqaater.  An  apparatus  la 
which,  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  and 
hlgb-pftasure  ateam,  gold-bearing 
quartz  la  converted  Into  a  aolnble 
allicate  from  which  the  sold  may  be 
aeparated  by  waidiing.     (Standard) 

Quartz  mm.  A  taiachine  vr  eatsbilafa- 
ment  for  pulverizing  quartz  ore^  1b 
order  that  the  gold  or  rilver  It  con- 
tains may  be  aeparated  by  dMOnioal 
mekna  (Standard).    A  atamp  mllL 

amartz  adae.  A  mine  In  whidi  the  de- 
poBlts  of  ore  are  flonnd  In  velna  or 
fiaauraa  In  the  rocka  fonnlng  tiie 
earth'a  craat  (Duree).  Bee  Qoaris 
mining.  Usnally  applied  to  toda  gold 
rainea,  but  not  to  plaoera. 

(ftaarts  nriaiag.  Mining  on  velna  or 
ore  bodlea  In  place,  aa  dlsttngnislied 
from  surface  digging  or  washing 
(alluvial  or  placer  minliog);  unde^ 
ground  minings  in  rock;  ao  called  be- 
cauae  quarts  la  the  chief 'adaerel 
aaaodated  with  ggaU  la  msdk  de- 
pioalto.    (Webater) 

MArts  aoaztelte.  An  Ignima  tftdk  of 
granular  texture  containing  quarts 
iritti  nrtModaae  tad  plagloc&iae  la 
about  equal  proportloiia.    (RIaa) 

OautsaM*    A  crystal  having  the  ftofs 
of  twa^  atxHrtdfld  pframida 
(8tondard> 


QftMurt^M.    Ooiitalnlhg  qtiiartz  as  a 
princQNd  ingradleot    (Eaymaad) 
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Quarti- porphyry.  Any  porphyritic  rock 
In  which  the  quarts  occurs  as  pheno- 
cnrsts. 

Quarts  reef.  A  lode  or  vein  of  quartz 
(Duryee).    See  al$o  Reel 

Quarts  reefer  (Aust).  One  engaged 
in  mining  for  gold  in  a  quarts  reef 
or  yein.     (Webster) 

Quarts  rook.    See  Quartzite. 

Quarts  sinter.  Siliceous  sinter.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Quarts  Yein.  A  deposit  of  quartz  in 
the  form  of  a  vein.  Auriferous 
▼elns  are  often  called  quartz  veins, 
and  mining  for  gold  in  the  rock  is 
called  quartz  mining.     (Century) 

Quarts  wedge.  In  mineralogy,  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  quartz  used  in  opti- 
cal work.     (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Quebee  City  lertes.  Same  as  Quebec 
group.     ( Standard ) 

Quebee  group.  A  series  of  strata  near 
Quebec,  Canada,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  intermediate  in  age  between 
the  Caldferous  and  the  Chazy,  but 
now  known  to  include  beds  from  the 
Pre-Cambrlan  to  the  lower  Silurian. 
(Standard) 

Quebrada  (Sp.).  1.  A  valley ;  a  ravine. 
8.  A  fissure  or  break  In'  stratified 
rocks.  8.  Broken  or  uneven  ground. 
4.  A  stream.     (Halse) 

Quebrador  (Mez.).  1.  An  ore  breaker 
or  cobber.  9.  A  sledge  used  in  cob- 
bing.    (Halse) 

Quebrar  (Sp.).  To  cob,  break  or  crush 
ore.     (Halse) 

Quebraz6n  de  veta  (Mez.).  A  break  in 
a  vein.     (Dwlght) 

Quebrlth.  An  obsolete  term  for  sul- 
phur.    (Standard) 

Queen's  metal  (Ck>rn.).    An  alloy  con- 
sisting of  nine  parts  of  tin  and  one 
«ach  of  antimony,  bismuth  and  lead. 
(Crofutt) 

Queen's  ware.  Glazed  English  earthen- 
ware of  a  cream  color;  cream- 
colored  wedgewood  ware.  (Web- 
ster) 

Qneea's  yeuow.  The  yellow  subsul- 
phate  of  mercury.    (<3ent'Ury) 

Queer  (Prov.  Eng.).  A  fissure,  joint, 
or  small  cavity,  as  in  a  rock  or  vein 
of  quartz  (Standard).  Also  spelled 
Quere,  Queere  and  Qweear. 


Queer  oreek.  A  fine-grained  sand- 
stone found  in  Ohio  and  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  inezpensive  sharpen- 
ing stones.     (Pike) 

Queery  (Com.).  When  the  lode  or 
rock  on  which  the  miner  Is  driving 
partakes  of  the  character  of  quarry 
stone,  viz.,  In  detached  lumps  by 
natural  divisions,  it  is  called 
queery  grtnind,  and  Is  frequently 
worked  with  crowbars  and  levers 
Instead  of  being  blasted  or  gadded. 
A  "queer  of  ground"  is  a  detached 
rock  (Hunt).  Also  called  Quarry 
lode.    See  al$o  Queer. 

Queaia;  Queme  (Mex.).  1.  A  roast  of 
ore ;  the  process  of  roa.<ttlng  ore ;  re- 
torting amalgam.  (Dwlght) 
9.  Calcining  of  mercury  ores  in  clay 
retorts.  S.  Metal  de  quema  (Peru), 
a  sulphide  ore.     (Halse) 

Quemadero  (Mez.).  A  burning  place; 
a  retorting  furnace  for  silver  pr  gold 
amalgam.     ( Dwlght ) 

Quemado  (Mez.).  Literally,  burnt 
stuff.  Any  dark,  clndery  looking 
mineral  encountered  In  a  vein  or 
mineral  deposit  (generally  mangan- 
iferous).    (Dwlght) 

■ 
« 

Quemar  (Sp.).  To  calcine  or  roast 
ore;  Q.  piedra^  to  heat  a  stone  and 
then  drop  it  in  water  in  order  to 
break  it.     (Halse) 

Quemaz6n.  1.  (Peru)  Silver  ore  con- 
taining black  peroxide  of  manganese. 
%,  (Mex.)     An  outcrop.     (Dwlght) 

Queaoh.  1.  To  cool  suddenly,  as  heat- 
ed steel,  in  tempering.  (Webster) 
9.  To  produce  a  crust  or  succession 
of  crusts  on  (molten  metal),  each 
crust  being  removed  as  it  is  formed. 
(Standard) 

Quenohlng.  Specially,  In  copper-refin- 
ing or  the  like,  the  act  of  cooling 
the  purface  of  molten  metal,  and 
causing  the  formation  of  rosettes  in 
the  crust,  by  pouring  water  into  the 
crucible.    (Standard) 

Queachlag  pit  A  pit  filled  with  water 
in  which  graphite,  residue  of  iron, 
and  slag  from  hot-metal  ladles  is 
granulated  so  that  it,  will  pass 
through  bin  doors  when  it  is  re* 
charged  into  furnace.     (Willcoz) 

Quenohlng  tub.  A  tub  of  water  In 
which  to  cool,  harden,  or  temper 
iron  or  steel;    (Standard) 

Quertestela  (Oer.).  Strata  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  a  lode.    (Davies) 
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%Mtos.  1.  (Pera).  Prcwwd  amalgaiu 
OftkeliL    (Pfordte) 

t.  (If ex.)  In  the  patio  procem 
small. cakes  of  silver  resulting  from 
smelting  sulphides  with  litharge  in 
small  clay  furnaces.     (Halse) 

QuielL  1.  Applied  to  a  productive  vein 
as  distinguished  from  dead  or  har- 
ran.  An  ore  or  pay  streak  is  said 
.  to  he  quickening  when  the  associated 
minerals  indicate  richer  mineral 
ahead.  1.  (Pac)  A  local  term  for 
quicksilver.  (Raymond) 
t.  Soft  water-hearing  strata,  such  as 
running  sand.  4.  (So.  Staff.)  Solid 
or  ungotten  coal  forming  the  roof  of 
a  roadway  In  a  "thick  coal"  colliery, 
f.  Blasting  powder  is  said  to  he 
''quick*' '  when  it  hums  or  goes  off 
very  rapidly.  (Gresley) 
&  In  electroplating,  io  wash  with 
quicksilver  or  other  substance  that 
insures  the  adhesion  of  a  coating  of 
silver.    (Standard) 

Qulokening  liquid.  A  solution  of  a 
salt  of  mercury,  usually  the  nitrate 
or  cyanide,  in  which  the  articles  to 
be  plated  with  silver  are  plunged 
before  being  put  into  the  silver  bath. 
A  thin  film  of  mercury  is  formed 
which  insures  a  perfect  adhesion  of 
the  silver  coating  (Webster).  See 
€090  Quick,  6. 

Quick  ground.  Ground  in  a  loose,  in- 
coherent state.    (Raymond) 

QuiekUae.  Oalcined  calcium  carbo- 
nate (limestone).  By  the  addition 
of  water  it  slakes  and  forms  hydrate 
of  calcium. 

Ouieknesf.  The  property  of  an  explo- 
sive by  virtue  of  which  It  exerts  a 
sharp  blow  or  shattering  tf ect  on 
the  materiiil  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact. The  quickest  explosive  of  the 
dynamite  class  is  the  dO  per  cent 
straight  dynamite.  Quick  explosives 
are  the  ones  particularly  desired  for 
mudcapping.  For  maximum  effect 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  of 
hi|^  density  and  sensitiveness.  (Du 
Pont)     See  alto  Quick,  6. 


aulekiaiid.  Sand  which  is  (or  becomes, 
upon  the  access  of  wati^r)  ''quick," 
i  6.,  shifting,  easily  movable  or  semi- 
liquid.    (Raymond) 

Ouieksaaif  •  Containing  or  abounding 
In  quick  sands.    ( Century ) 

taloksilTsr.  l«  A  common  name  for 
meicufy;  one  of  the  metallic  ele- 
mimt%  remarkable  for  its  low  mat- 
ing .point,  b^ng  liquid  down  io 
minus  40*  F,    (Roy.  Com.) 


t.  To  ov«rlay  wHli  qnUteflver,  sr 
with  an  amalgam  of  quldnfTv^r  and 
tin.     (Webster) 

S.  An  amalgam  of  tin,  used  for  tbe 
reflecting  surface  ^t  mirror.  (  Stand- 
ard) 

aui^ksilver  eradle.  A  wooden  box 
placed  in  a  doping  position,  and 
fixed  upon  rockers,  In  which  gold- 
bearing  gravel  is  washed,  the  gold 
being  caught  by  mercury  in  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  cradle.    (Davies) 

<MokBllveriag.  The  process  of  cost- 
ing or  treating  with  quicksilver. 
(Standard).    See  Quicksilyer,  3. 

auieksUv«r  rosk  (Calif.)  A  dark  opal- 
ine or  chalcedonic  rock,  commonly 
associated  with  cinnabar  and  often 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  this 
quiclcsilver  mineral.    (Webster) 

auicksUver.  water.  See  Quickening  liq- 
uid. 

Quick  water.  A  dilute  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  mercury  and  gold,  used  in 
the  process  of  water-gilding.  (Cen- 
tury) 

auiebra  (Sp.)  1.  The  breaking  or 
crushing  of  ore  by  hand  or  ma- 
chinery, t.  A  fault,  fracture  or 
break  in  rocks.    (Halse) 

Quijadas  (Max.).  Rock  breaker;  Jaw 
plates.    (Dwight) 

Quijo   (Sp.).     Gangue,  or  vein  rock. 

(Halse) 

Quilatar;  Aquilatar  (Sp.).  To  asssy 
gold  or  silver.    (Halse) 

Quilate  (Sp.)  1.  The  degree  of  purity 
of  gold  or  precious  stones,  t.  A 
carat.     (Halse) 

QuilL  A  slow  burning  fuse  made 
formerly  of  the  quill  of  a  feather 
filled  with  powder.    (Standard) 

Quimbalete  (Peru).     £fee  Blmbalete; 

Qulmico  (Hex.).  Chemist  or  assayer. 
(Dwight) 

Quiatal.  A  denomination  of  wel|3it'; 
a  hundredweight  In  the  tnetric 
lyatem,  100  kilograms ;  in  the  Unitsd 
States  and  Great  Britain  100  (or 
112)  pounds  avoirdupois;  in  Spain 
100  llbras,  or  46.00  kilograms;  In 
Colombia  100  llbras  or  50  kilograms; 
in  iPortug&l  and  Brasil,  5S.782  kilo> 
grams  (Webster).  In  IfexioOb  40l- 
0246  kilograms.    (Dwight) 


auintalsros  (BoL).    Native  h 
who  treat  copper  ore  in  qntoiteMas. 
(Halse) 
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ttvlato  (Sp.).  Mining  tribute  from 
American  colonies  to  the  King  of 
Spain  (Dwight).  .V3  originally  lev- 
led  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it 
amounted  to  20  per  cent»  but  was 
later  reduced. 

Qultapepena  (Hex.).  A  guard  who 
searches  the  miners  ns  they  come  out 
of  the  mine  to  prevent  stolen  ore  be- 
ing taken  from  the  mine.    (Halse) 

Qaitelaijn.  A  release  or  relinquish- 
ment of  a  claim;  a  deed  of  release. 
In  the  United  States  it  Is  more  than 
a  release  and  is  used  as  a  simple 
conveyance  for  making  a  grant  of 
lands.  *  (Webster) 

<|aoi«eneck  (Shrop.)*  Grayish  black 
day  with  streaked  shining  surfaces. 
(Oresley) 

Quoin.  1.  The  keystone  or  a  voussolr 
In  an  arch.  8.  A  wedge  to  support 
and  steady  a  stone.  (Webster) 
9.  A  large  square  ashlar  or  stone  at 
the  angle  of  a  wall  to  limit  the  rub- 
ble and  make  the  corner  true  and 
8tih>ng.  4.  One  of  the  four  facets 
on  the  crown,  on  the  pavilion,  or  on 
the  base  of  a  gon    ( Standard ) 

dweear;  Qaeere.  (CJora.).  A  small 
cavity  or  fissure  (Raymond).  Bee 
aUo  Queer;  Qneery. 


Kabat.  Imperfectly  baked  potters' 
day:  used  as  a  polishing  material* 
(Standard) 

Kabban  (Ck>m.).  A  dry  yellowish 
gossan.     (Power) 

Babble.  1.  An  iron  scraper  serving 
for  a  rake  in  removing  scoriie  from 
the  surface  of  melted  metal  in  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace.  It  has  gener- 
ally an  iron  handle  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  length.  The  Iron  scraper  Is 
about  a  foot  long  and  from  four  to 
six  Indies  wide  (Jackson).  Bee 
Puddling. 

S.  A  charcoal  burners  snoveL  S.  A 
mechanical  stirrer  used  to  stir  the 
ore  charge  in  roasting  furnaces. 
(Webster) 

Babbler.  1.  A  rabble  (which  iee).  8. 
One  who  uses  a  rabble,  as  in  pud- 
dUng  iron.  S.  A  scraper.  (Stand- 
ard) 

KabbUag.  Stirring  a  charge  of  Cfn 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a 
ipedallj  disaigned  iron  rod.  (O.  and 
M;  IC  f.) 


Rabbling  tool.  A  rabble  of  simile  con- 
iBtruction  for  use  by  hand  (Stand- 
ard). .Bee  Babble^  1.  Alao  called 
Rabble  rake. 

Rabot  A  hardwood  blodE  used  In 
polishing  marble.     (Standfurd) 

Race.  1.  (Scot.)  See  Joui^ey,  1.  t. 
(Eng.)  The  space  in  which  a"  win4- 
ing  drum  revolves.  (Qresley) 
t.  To  scrape  the  face  of  a  grind-, 
stone  so  as  to  make  it  cylindrical 
and  abrasive.  4.  A  watercourse 
made  and  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, as  for  mining.     (Webster) 

5.  A  small  thread  of  spar  or  ore. 
(Raymond) 

6.  (Scot)    A  set  or  train  of  hutches 
coupled  together.     (Barrowman) 

Raok  (C!om.).  An  Inclined  frame  on 
which  ores  are  washed  (Whitney). 
A  stationary  huddle.  Also  spelled 
RedL 

Raokarock.  An  explosive  consisting  of 
about  four  parts  of  potassium  dUo- 
rate  to  one  part  of  nltrobenslne. 
(Oentury) 

Racking.  1.  The  process  of  separating 
ores  by  washing  on  an  indined 
plane.    (Davies) 

8.  Act  of  leaving  an  uncompleted 
part  of  a  wall  with  bricks  or  stones 
stepped  in  and  out,  so  .that  more 
may  be  bonded  to  it    (Webster) 
8.  Same  as  Ragging.    (Standard) 

Racking  table.  A  table  on  which  to 
wash  ore  slimes  (Standard).  Bee 
Rack,  1. 

Racking!  (Scot).  Bee  Oomor  rack- 
ings. 

Rack  railroad.  A  cog  railway,  or  cog 
tramway. 

Raddle   (York.).     1.  Earthy  hematite 
occurring    in    the    coal    measures, 
(Gresley).    Bee  Reddle. 
2.  A  rabble.     (Standard) 

Radial  dikes.  A  descriptive  term  spe- 
dally  used  by  L.  V.  Pirsson  for  those 
dikes  that  radiate  outward  from 
an  eruptive  center.     (Kemp) 

Radian.  An  arc  of  a  circle  equal  to 
the  radius,  or  tha  angle  at  the  cen- 
ter measured  by  it  Its  value  is 
57.2958-1-  degrees.     (Webster) 

Radiated.  Applied  to  crystal  aggre- 
gates that  radiate  from  a  center 
without  produdng  stellar  forma. 
(Dana) 

Radiated  pyrite.    Marcasite.    (Power) 

Radiat^a.  Emission  and  dUfnilon  of 
ray%  as  of  light  or  heat    (Webster) 
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RadieaL  An  atom  or  element,  or  a 
group  of  atoms  or  elements,  that  is 
the  chief  constitaent  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  given  compound  or  that 
will  not  decompose  in  the  ordinary 
chemical  reactions  to  which  a  com- 
pound  is  liable;  more  specifically,  a 
group  of  different  atx)ms  acting  as  a 
single  element  in  a  compound  and 
incapable  of  independent  existence, 
as  NH«  (ammonium)  in  NH4GI  (am- 
monium (^lorid^),  or  CaB*  (ethyl) 
in  CUBiHO  (ethyl  hydrate  or  alco- 
hol).    (Standard) 

BadloaotlTe.  (Capable  of  emitting, 
spontaneously,  rays  consisting  (at 
least  in  part)  of  material  particles 
traveling  at  high  velocities.  (Web- 
ster) 

Badiolite.  A  variety  of  natrollte,  es- 
pecially that  from  southern  Norway. 
(Standard) 

Badiometallography.  The  application 
of  X-rays  to  the  study  of  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  various  materials, 
especially  metals.  For  details  See 
The  Enqinker,  London,  July  25, 
1919. 

Radium.  A  metallic  element,  Ra,  de- 
rived, through  a  series  of  interme- 
diate elements,  from  uranium.  It 
gives  off  helium  (the  a  rays)  and 
charges  of  niton.  Successive  al- 
terations give  other  elements,  part 
of  which  radiate  p  and  7  rays. 
Radium  is  never  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  visible,  but  occurs 
witii  and  onjy  with  uranium  min- 
erals. From  these  it  is  sQ;)arated 
to  obtain  the  radium  salts  of  com- 
merce. See  Uranium.  (U.  S.  Qeol. 
Surv.)    Atomic  weight,  226.0. 

Radiam  Temllion.  A  red  lead  coated 
with  an  organic  color.    (Webster) 

* 

Raedera  (Sp.).  1.  A  semicircular  rake 
for  collecting  mineral  8.  A  rake 
used  in  metallurgical  operations. 
(Halse) 

Rair.  The  coarse  ore  after  crashing 
by  Cornish  rolla    (G.  and  M.  Bi.  P.) 

Raffaia  (Ck>rn.).    Poor  ore.    (Power) 

Raff  wheel.  A  revolving  wheel  with 
side  buckets  for  elevating  the  raff. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Raff  yard  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  walled-in 
yard  on  the  surface,  in  which  the 
smiths,  Wrights,  carpenters,  etc, 
work.     (Gresley) 

Rafter  timbering.  A  method  of  mine 
timbering  In  which  the  dmbers  ap- 
pear like  roof-rafteni.    (Ihlaeng) 


Rag.  1.  (Eng.)  Any  of  varioiis  hard 
rocks  used  fbr  whetstones;  a  hard 
limestone  ufed  in  building;  a  basal- 
tic rock,  shale,  etc.  2.  A  kind  of 
roofing  slate.  S.  To  break  ore  into 
lumps  for  sorting;  to  cut  or  dress 
roughly,  as  a  grindstone.  (Web- 
ster) 

Rag-and-ehaiA  pump  (Bng.).  An  early 
type  of  chain  pomp  In  whidi  rags 
were  tied  on  the  chain  in  place  of 
rubber  or  metal  buttons.  Used  in 
draining  coal  pits.     (Gresley) 

Rag-bam  (Com.).  To  snbject  the 
product  of  the  first  dressing  of  tin 
ores  to  a  first  or  partial  roasting 
(BaynwndJ 

Ragging.  A  rough  cobbing.  (Ray- 
mond) 

RaggUng  (Scot).  A  channel  cat  in 
the  side  of  a  mine  and  covered  with 
boarding  to  serve  as  an  airway. 
(Barrowman) 

Rag  pump;  Rag-wheel  pump  (Gom.) 
A  chain  pump.    (Da vies) 

Ragttoae.  1.  Any  hard,  coarse-tex- 
tured rock.  (Power) 
8.  ESspecially,  a  rough,  sandy,  foa- 
siiiferous  limestone  of  the  LowiV 
(Bath)  oolite  in  England.  S.  Stone 
quarried  in  thin  slabs,  as  for  pave- 
ments.    ( Standard ) 

Rag  wheel.  1.  A  sprocket  wheel;  a 
chain  wheel,  t.  A  polishing  wheal 
made  Of  disks  of  doth  clamped  to- 
gether.    (Webster) 

Ragwork.  Masonry  built  with  un- 
dressed flat  stones  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  brick  and  having  a 
rough  exterior,  hence  the  name. 
(Gentury) 

Rail  bender.  A  screw-press  or  hydrau- 
lic-press for  straightening  rails,  or 
for  bending  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  curves  and  ewitttnen 
(Gentury).  *  Used  also  in  under- 
ground tram  roads. 

Railroad  powder.  An  explosive  ood- 
sistlng  of  assorted  grains,  similar 
to  gunpowder,  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  grains  are  not  porous,  hav- 
ing nitroglycerin  on  the  surface  not 
absorbed  by  the  grain  (Da  Pont). 
Abbreviated  R.  R.  P. 

Rail  train.  A  train  of  rolls  for  reduc- 
ing iron  or  steel  IngotB  or  blooms  to 
rails.     (Raymord) 

Raia  (Mid.).  Water  dropping  freely 
from  the  mine  roof.     (Oiedej) 
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ohalMdoaj  (Efig.).  A  ▼>• 
riety  of  chalcedony  of  thin  concen- 
tric layers,  which  when  cut  across 
exhibit  an  iridescence  .  resemhlinir 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.     (Page) 

Xain  ekmber.  A  chamber  in  wUch 
fumes,  as  from  n^olten  metal,  may 
be  condmsed  by  a  water  shower. 
(Standard) 

jLaiB  ehauieL  In  geology,  a  minia- 
ture furrow  on  a  rock  surface 
caryed  by  the  rain.     (Standard) 

Jtain  print.  The  Impression  of  a  rain- 
drop on  recent  mud,  or  fossil  on  the 
soiface  of  ancient  strata.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Baln-ipot  flats.  A  mottled  Lower  Si- 
lurian slate  of  Wales.     (Standard) 

Sa^fe.  1.  To  cause  to  rise,  or  expand 
ilpward.  (W«bster) 
8.  (En^  To  wind  coal,  etc.,  to  the 
surface.  (Oresley) 
S.  To  take  up  the  floor  or  bottom 
rock  in  a  room,  gangway,  or  entry 
to  increase  the  height  for  haulage. 
4.  A  mine  shaft  driven  from  below 
upward;  called  also  UpraUe^  Rise 
and  Riser  Webster).  An  opening, 
like  a  shaft,  made  in  the  baclc  of  a 
level  to  reach  a  level  above.  (Stand-, 
ard).  The  term  is  in  general  usage 
at  mines  In  Western  States.  See 
Rise,  1. 

Baited  beaoh.  A  shelf  or  terrace  of 
ahlngle,  gravel,  and  sand  elevated 
above  the  present  level  of  the  lake 
or  sea  in  which  it  was  formed,  and 
indicating  a  change  in  the  relative 
level  of  land  and  water  surface. 
(Century) 

Bait;  Bate  (Mid.).  To  split  off  the 
walls  or  sides  of  uhderground  work- 
ings (Gresley).  Galled  Bosh  in  Lei- 
eestnshlre. 


(Mex.).    Lagging  (half  round). 
(Dwight) 


(Chile).     Cpen-cast   wiurkings. 
(Halse) 


1.  (Mid.)  To  smother  a  venti- 
lating furnace  with  fuel,  so  that  it 
smolders  for  many  hours.  2. 
(Mid.)  An  iron  rake  with  a  short 
bandle,  with  which  fillers  fill  bas- 
kets or  pans.  S.  (Derb.)  A  series 
of  beds  of  day  ironstone  lying  with- 
in a  few  feet  or  yards  of  one  an- 
other, making  a  workable  ironstone. 
(Greidey) 

4.  (Derb.)  A  Assure  velli  crossing 
the  strata  (Baymond).  Also  called 
Bake  vein.. 


5.  The  Inclination  of  anything  fhMB 
the  vertical.    Said  of  mineral  vdns, 
faults,  etc 
0.  See  Raoe,  & 

Bake  of  tklpt  (Aust).  A  number  of 
skips  connected  that  form  a  set  or 
train  (Power).   A  trip.    See  Baee,  8. 

Bakers.  1.  Slanting  props  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  drift  set  to  keep  the 
timbers  steady  when  blasts  go  off. 
(Sanders,  p.  Ill) 

8.  (Eng.)  Shots  placed  round  a 
sumper  shot.     (Oresley) 

Bake  vela.  1.  (Derb.)  In  lead-min- 
ing, a  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
vein,  as  distinguished  from  a  flat 
vein,  or  pipe  vein  (Century)^  See 
Rake,  4  and  6. 

8.  A  vein  or  lode  cutting  through 
the  strata.     (Skinner) 

Baking  eoal  (Eng.)  A  large  lump  of 
hard  coal  placed  upon  a  fire  or  venti- 
lating furnace,  for  the  purpose  of 
Just  keeping  it  burning,  or  rather 
smoldering,  when  a  larger  fire  is 
not  required.     (Gresley) 

Baking  prop.    An  inclined  prop  (Ray- 
'mond).     See  Bakers,  L 

Baknware.  A  Japanese  earthenware 
of  the  15th  or  16th  century,  rough 
and  with  a  dark  glaze.     (Webster) 

Baky  system.  A  percussion  drilling 
system  designed  by  Engineer  Raky, 
a  Russian.  Although  it  is  at  present 
considered  a  little  old-fashioned,  it 
is  still  in  use  in  Some  parts  of  the 
Taman  Peninsula  and  CSrimea. 
(Mitzakis) 

Bam.  1.  The  plunger  of  a  pump.  8. 
A  device  for  raising  water.  (C.  and 
M.  M.  P. ) 

8.  See  Barney.  4.  A  mechanical  de- 
vice for  pushing  hot  coke  out  of  an 
oven.     (Power) 

Bama  (Sp.).  A  branch,  as  a  branch- 
road ;  a  branch  vein.    (Halse) 

Bamal  (Sp.).  1.  The  principal  passage 
in  a  mine.  2.  A  brnnch  vein.   ( Halse) 

Bamalear  (Sp.).  To  branch  off  into 
various  divisions.     (Dwight) 

Bamble  (Newc).  A  shale  bed  on  the 
top  x>f  a  coal  seam,  which  falls  as 
the  coal  is  removed.     (Raymond) 

Bammelly  (Mid.).  Mixed  argillace- 
ous and  sandy  rocks.     (Gresley) 

^amneltbergite.  Essentially  nfckel 
dlarsenide,  NiAsb,  like  chloanthlte. 
(Dana) 
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A  founder's  Implement  for 
oompftctlng  material  in  the  mold, 
etc.     (Standard) 

EaauniBff  ter  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  beater 
(Pryce).  A  tanking  or  stemming 
bar  or  rod. 

Baaa  (Sp.).  A  railway  trog.  Bee  aUo 
Sapo.     (Halse) 

Xaaoe.  1.  (Scot)  A  long  narrow 
pillar  of  coal.  2.  A  prop  set  against 
the  coal  face  that  is  ondermined. 
(Barrowman) 

S.  (Fr.)  A  dnll  red  marble  with 
bine  and  white  markings,  ftt>m  Bel- 
gium, and  sold  in  the  United  States 
as  Belgian  marble.     (Webster) 

Band  (Dutch).  A  range  of  hills. 
(Dnryee).  The  Rand  Is  <i  rocky 
g^ld-bearing  ridge  in  South  Africa, 
about  80  miles  long,  on  which 
Johannesberg  Is  situated;  also  the 
gold-mining  district  including  this 
ridge.     (Webster) 

Eandanite.  A  synonym  for  Kiesel- 
guhr.  The  name  is  used  in  France. 
(Century) 

Xandolph  proeeis.  A  modification  of 
the  series  process  of  copper  refining 
in  which  the  electrodes  lie  horizon- 
tally, the  top  surface  of  each  one 
acting  as  anode,  the  lower  as  cath- 
ode. TheoreticaUy  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extremely  low  metal 
losses  and  great  purity  of  copper. 
Practically,  it  is  difficult  to  right 
mfltters  in  a  tank  after  a  short  cir- 
cuit. Bee  Hsyden  process  and  Smith 
process.     ( Liddell ) 

Baadom.  The  direction  of  a  rake 
vein.     (Raymond) 

Xaadom  eonnes.  Courses  of  masonry 
in  which  the  stones  are  of  different 
thicknesses,  though  dressed  and 
fitted.     (Standard) 

Baadom  mbhle.  Unooursed  rubble- 
work.     (Standard) 

Random  stone.  A  term  applied  by 
quarrymen  to  quarried  blocks  of  any 
dimensions.     ( Perkins ) 

Bandom  work.  Stonework  laid  in  ran- 
dom courses.     (Standard) 

Bang  (Ceylon).  Ck>ld;  from  raf^ 
%oiUe,  golden  sand.    (Lock) 

Baage.  1.  A  chain  of  mountains  or 
hifli^  t;  A  belt  or  strip  of  country 
within  which  certain  economic  min- 
erals are  supposed  to  occur  or  run. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

t.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  a 
term  applied  to  a  deposit  of  iron 
ore  and  the  associated  rocks.    It 


originated  from  the  finding  of  ridfv 
or  ranges  formed  by  the  wearing  of 
the  softer  rocks  while  the  hard  rocks 
in  which  the  iron  ore  is  found  made 
ridges,  or  low  ranges.  Now  tlie  tenn 
simply  means  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  all  known  as  ''ranges,'* 
even  If  the  ground  where  they  occur 
be  low  swamps.  (Min.  and  ScL 
Press,  Aug.  28,  1916,  p.  827) 

4.  In  the  public  land  system  of  the 
United  States,  a  row  or  line  of  town- 
ships lying  between  two  sucoesslTe 
meridian  lines  six  miles  apart.  The 
meridians  which  are  included  in 
each  great  survey  are  numbered  in 
order  east  and  west  from  the  "^prfn- 
dpal  meridian"  of  that  survey,  and 
the  townships  in  the  range  are  nmn- 
bered  north  and  south  from  ttie  base 
line  which  runs  east  knd  wesL 
(Webster) 

5.  (Scot)  A  row,  as  of  pillars. 
(Barrowman) 

Range  eoal  (Iowa).    Small  lump  coal. 

Baage  pole.  A  long  wooden  stafC,  usu- 
ally painted  alternately  red  and 
white  at  one  foot  intervids  and  used 
by  surveyors  for  long  sightSL  Bee 
Picket 

Baage  work.  Ashlar  masonry  laid  in 
horizontal  courses  of  even  height 
(Webster) 

Banging.  1.  (Scot)  Searching  for 
minerals  by  means  of  shallow  pits 
across  the  outcrops.  (Barrowman) 
i.  (Ehig.)  Laying  out  the  line  of 
the  tunnel  (Simms).  Bee  aleo  Align- 
ment 

Banging  rod.    Bee  Range  pole. 

Baagoon  oil.  The  tradb-name  for  a 
semisolid  or  butter-like  petroleum 
from  Upper  Burma,  refined  at  one 
time  in  England.     (Bacon) 

Bankine'f  oyole.  A  nonreversible  heat- 
engine  cycle  differing  from  Camofs 
cycle  in  having  no  compression.  The 
steam-engine  cycle  is  approximately 
a  Ranklne  cycle.    (Webster) 

Baoalt's  law.  The  principle  that  mo- 
lecular quantities  of  different  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  .«ame  amount 
of  solvent  equally  depress  the  fk«es- 
ing  point.  It  does  not  hold  for 
electrolytes  owing  to  diss^odation. 
(Webster) 

Bap.  1.  To  warn  men  in  an  adjoining 
working  place,  of  a  blast  when  the 
working  places  are  separated  by  only 
a  small  pillar,  by  knocking  on  the 
pillar  with  a  tool  or  bar.  8.  To  sig- 
nal by  knocking  on  a  steam,  water, 
or  air  pipe.  8.  To  test  the  roof  by 
tapping  it  with  a  stick  or  b*r. 
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Kap-lm  (Som.).  To  wedge  down 
blocks  of  stone  in  underground  quar- 
lies.     (Gresley) 

Bappsge.  Excess  in  size  of  a  casting 
because  the  mold  is  larger  than  the 
pattern  when  the  latter  is  unduly 
rapped,  as  with  the  hand,  for  draw- 
ing.    (Standard) 

lUipper.  1.  A  lever  or  hammer  at  the 
top  of  a  shaft  or  inclined  plane  for 
signals  from  the  bottom.  (Ray- 
mond) 

SL  (Mid.)  The  upper  end  of  the  ver- 
tical arm  of  a  stuff  ufled  for  gaging 
the  depth  of  holing.    (Gresley) 

Barefaotioii.  The  process  or  act  of 
making  rare  or  less  dense ;  increase 
of  volume,  the  mass  remaining  the 
same:  now  usually  of  gases;  also, 
the  state  of  being  rarified;  as  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
high  mountain.    (Standard) 


(Sp.).  To  scratch  (or  search) 
for  Enable  minerisil  on  the  surface 
of  abandoned  mines.     (Halse) 

Xasehette  furaaoe.  A  shaft  furnace 
used  in  lead,  copper,  and  iron  smelt- 
ing and  having  an  oblong  rectangu- 
lar or  Oval  horizontal  section.  ( Ray- 
mond) 

Bash.  An  impure  and  unmerchanta- 
ble coal ;  coal  mixed  with  clay,  slate, 
or  other  foreign  substance  taken 
frdm  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  seam. 
<St  Louis  Union  Trust  Oo.  v.  Gal- 
loway, 183  Fed.  Rept.,  p.  106) 

XasUag.  Soft  scaly  slate  or  earth 
beneath  a^coal  seam,  often  contain- 
ing .  mnch  carbonaceous  matter. 
(Steel).    See  Rash. 

XaslUags.     See  Wild  coal. 

Kasp.  1.  An  instrument  used  at  oil 
wells  for  reducing  size  of  box  or 
collkr  on  lost  tools  in  preparation 
for  the  use  of  fishing  toola  (Mit- 
sakis) 
t.  A  kind  of  coarse  file.     (Webster) 

Sa«pa  (Mex.).  1.  That  portion  of  the 
precious  metal  obtained  by  scraping 
the  arra$trc  or  the  jnitio  (Egleston). 
8n  A  coarse  file  or  rasp.    (Halse) 

Xaspadara  (Mex.).  Scrapings.  See 
Raspa,  1.     (Egleston) 

Jtaspasdo.  Scraping;  removing  the 
amalgam  from  the  arrastre  by  scrap- 
ing.    (Egleston) 

Jtaspar  (Mex.).  To  clean  up  an  arras- 
tre.   (D  wight) 


(Jalisco,  Mex.).        Ore  con- 
taining native  silver.    (Balse) 


Rastrillo  (Mex.).  Rake;  stirrer  for 
moving  ore  in  a  fomaoe;  a  rabble. 
(D  wight) 

Raitr6a  (Mex.).  A  Chilean  mtlL 
(Dwigfat) 

Rata  (Mex.).  A  candle  boy.    (Dwight) 

Ratoh  (Prov.  Eng.).  A  subsoil  of 
stone  and  gravel  mixed  with  clay 
(Standard).    See  Ratchel. 

Ratohel  (Eng.).  Stone  in  small  frag- 
ments or -gravel;  also  gravelly  sub- 
soil (Webster).  Also  spelled  Ratch* 
ell,  Rachel,  Rachen,  RachiU. 

Ratehes  (Lane).  Lifts  of  5  yards  in 
length  along  a  working  face.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Ratchet  drUl.  A  hand  drill  in  which 
a  lever  carrying  at  one  end  a  drill 
holdo:  is  revolved  by  a  ratchet 
wheel  and  pawl  (Webster).  A  drill 
used  for  boring  slate. 

Rate.    See  Rait 

RathoUte.    Same  as  Pectolite. 

Ratio  of  absorptioB.  The  percentage 
by  weight  that  the  absorbed  water 
bears  to  the  dry  weight  of  tbn  stone. 
(Bowles) 

Rato  (Mex.).  An  ancient  method  of 
mining  or  burrowing.    (Halse) 

Rattle  (Leic.).  To  work  with  great 
vigor  and  energy,  especially  in  driY- 
ing  or  shaft  sinking.    (Gresley) 

Rattlehead  (Scot).  A  suction  pipe. 
(Barrowman) 

Rattle  Jack  (Mid.).  Garbonaceons 
shale;  also  Hoo  cannel.    (Gresley) 

Rattler.  1.  (York.)  Gtfond  coaL 
(Gresley) 

2.  (Scot.)    Inferior  gas  coal;  sandy 
shale.     (Barrowman) 
8.  A  device  for  shaking  out  the  cores 
from  small  castings,  as  a  tumbling 
barrel.    (Webster) 

Rattlei  (Dev.).    See  Scree,  1. 

RaTcling.  Pulling  material  out  of  the 
ladle  furnace,  or  iron  trough  at  the 
tap  hole  of  a  blast  furnace  (WiU- 
cox) 

Raw.  1.  Not  prepared  for  use  by  heat 
(Webster) 

2.  In  ceramics,  fresh  from  a  plastic 
process;  unbaked.     (Standard) 

Raw  ore.  Ore  that  is  not  roasted  or 
calcined.     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Raw  quarts.  Qua^  that  has  under- 
gone no  treatment  such  as  burning 
or  reduction,  prior  to  being  placed 
under  the  stamp  heads.     (Duryee) 
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Bayft  <llez.).  1.  Day's  yay.  t.  Ite 
time  worked  by  miners.    (Helee) 

Bayftie  (WUol).^  1.  A  «old'teufiig 
greair  qoaitE  with  tran'staliie  In 
the  form  of  bands,  veloa,  and  xoneiL 
t.  A  day  laborer.     (Halae) 

Bayador  (Mcsc)  Tlmelieeper. 
(Dwlght) 

Bayar  (Mcol).    To  pay  ofl.    (Dwlght) 

Eayane  (Hex.).  To  register  aAer 
work  (done)  in  the  mine.    (Dwlght) 

Baywerk.  A  kind  of  nibble  work;  In 
the  United  States,  any  mbble  work 
of  thin  and  small  stones.    (Webster) 

Baser  baok.  A  sharp  narrow  ridge. 
(Webster) 

Baser  taw.  A  narrow  saw  nf«d  in  ez- 
cavating  limestone.    (Webster) 

Baser  stone.    See  Novaculite. 

Beaeher.  A  sUm  mine-prop  feaching 
fhmi  one  wall  to  the  other.  (Ihl- 
seng) 

Beaetion*  The  action  of  one  chemical 
substance  upon  another  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  substance. 

Beaetlen  proeeis.  Bee  Roasting  and 
reaction  procesa.     (Raymond) - 

Beaetion-riBi.  A  term  mostly  used  in 
tnlcroscopic  work,  for  the  curious 
rims  of  hypersthene,  garnet,  horn- 
blende, biotite,  magnetite,  and  per- 
haps other  minerals,  that  surround 
grains  of  magnetite  or  of  ferromag- 
nesiail  silfcates,  whereyer,  as  iu  many 
gabbros,  they  come  next  to  feldapar. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  these  minerals  on 
each  other,  probably  in  the  crystal- 
Uzatloti  of  the  rock.    (Kemp) 

Beageat.  Any  substance  ifhich,  by 
reason  of  lis  capacity  lor  taking  part 
in  certain  reactions,  Is  used  in  de- 
tecting, examining,  or  measuring 
other  substances.  In  preparing  ma- 
terial, etc     (Webster) 

Beal  (Sp.).  1.  A  Mexican  mining 
camp.  8.  Boyal.  8.  A  Spanish  coin. 
4.  J2.  hacienda^  royal  treasury.  S.  R. 
de  minoM,  a  town  having  mines  in 
ItB  vicinity.     (Dwlght) 

BMlgar.  Arsenic  monosulphide,  AsS. 
Ocmtains  t0.i  per  cent  eleihental 
arsenic    (U.  8.  Oeol.  STlrt.) 

Bealite  (Sp.).  A  small  mining  center. 
(Lucas) 


LAtoolisr 
hole.    (Raymond) 
ft.  A  kind  of  chisel 
V-ehsped  grooves  from 
liole  in  the  line  of 
(WdMter).    See 


P.| 


1.  Enlarging  the 
of  a  bore  hole.  (C  and  IL  M 
8.  A  quar^man's  term  for  the 
ess  of  cutting  grooves  on 
sides  of  drill  holes  in  order  to  pro- 
mote straight  splitting  of  a  nsae 
(Bowles).    i9ee  also  Resmer,  % 

Bearer  (Na  Staff.).    See  Edge  osal. 

method   of   werUag  IndlMt 
See  Bord-and-piUiur  mtthffd 


Beata  (Hex.).    Light  rope.    (Dwlght) 

Bfonmor.  Designating  the  Bdaunwr 
thermometer  scale  where  0*  Is  the- 
freezing  point  of  water  and  80*  the- 
boiling  point  To  convert  Rdaumnr 
to  Centigrade,  multiply  the  fdimer 
by  1.25.  To  convert  RHinmiir  t» 
Fahrenheit  multiply  the  fonner  by 
2.25  and  add  82*.    (C  aad  M.  M.  P.) 

Bteamor     poreelaln.      A    devttrlfled 

flass,  made  in.  1788  by  Rdaumnr  In 
t  Caoud,  of  the  nature  of  artlfldsl 
soft  porcelain.    (Standard) 

Bebajo  (Sp.).  1.  Wortlng  out  or  mliH 
tug  ore  deposlta;  A.  del  cMo,  orer- 
hand  stoping.  8.  Und^hand  stop- 
ing;  R,  lateral^  st<^ng  wide  wetam, 
8.  Rebate  (Hex.)  A  wlnae  or 
staple.     (Halse) 

Bebosadere  (Sp.)»  1.  An  outcrop;  the- 
crest  of  a  lode.  8.  An  Irregular  de> 
posit  or  pocket  8.  (Pern)  A  fold 
placer.    (Halse) 

BeboMtdor  (Peru).  River  gold-plaeccai 
(Dwlght) 

Bebotalleres  (Sp.).  Persons  wh» 
search  for  ore  In  waste  heaps  or 
waste  dumps.  '  (Ro(^wril) 


Becaleseeaoe.  A  glowing  again; 
dflcally,  In  physics,  a  phenomenon 
peculiar  to  heated  iron  or  sted  of 
glowing  more  brli^tly  when  certain 
temperatures  are  reached  in  the 
process  of  gradual  cooling  from  a 
'State  of  hli^  incandescence;  sup* 
posed  to  be  due  to  a  change  of  molec- 
ular structure.  At  such  tempera- 
tures magnetic  and  other  properties 
of  the  Iron  also  suddenly  changOL 
(Standard) 

Beearbarise.  To  carimrlae  again; 
specifically,  to  restore  to  (slssl) 
after  decarfourlsatloo.  Oallsd  ato 
Recarbonlae.    j(  Standard) 
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To  torn  iinew  Iqt  nmnlng,  as 
molten  metal,  Into  a  mold;  oast 
again;  as,  to  reaut  a  cracked  belL 
(Standard) 

meaelTlng  elaok  (Scot).  The  bottom 
dack  or  yalve  in  a  pomp  set  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Beoeiring  rods  (Bng.)-  Auxiliary 
cage  guides  at  insets  and  at  liead 
frames.     (Gresley) 

Keoenented  glader.  A  glacier  formed 
by  recompacted  ice  which  has  fallen 
down  a  diff  from  a  higher  glacier. 
(Oentnry) 

Beoeat.  The  later  of  the  two  geologic 
epochs  comprised  in  the  Qoartemaxy 
period,  in  the  classification  general^ 
'Used;  same  as  Holocene.  Also  tte 
deposits  formed  daring  that  epoch. 
(The  Holocene,  or  Recent,  com- 
prlsea  all  :geoloc^  time  and  deposits 
JErom  the  dose  of  the  Pleistocene  or 
Oadal  epoch  until  and  including 
Hbm  inr^seat)    (La  Forge) 

(Bp.).    A  plat     (Lucas) 

<Miig  hack;  leaytng  part 
ttargin  exposed  aS  land 


«(  Hie 
ILiwe) 

Xefihaas  ((}o1ohl).    A  deviation  of  a 
iMie  due  to  a  fault    (Halse) 


(Lane),  dilps  of  wood  and 
otlier  d^ris  bolsted  with  coal. 
(Grealej) 

Seekoaing  day  (Eng.).  The  day  on 
which  ttke  workmen  receive  a  state- 
ment of  wages  due,  usually  two  days 
before  pay  day.    (O.  O.  Qreenwell) 

Seolama^oa.  The  recovery  of  coal  or 
ore  from  a  mine,  or  part  of  a  mine, 
that  has  been  abandoned  because  of 
fire,  water,  or  other  cause. 

Beeodo  (Sp.).    Refuge  hole.    (Lucas) 

Becoger  (Mex.).  To  collect  (Dwight). 
To  pick  ore.    (Halse) 

Beooaoentrados  (Mex.).  Concentrates. 
(Halse) 

Beoonitaltiaaee.  1.  A  preliminary  ex- 
amination or  survey  of  a  region  in 
reference  to  its  general  geological 
characters.  8.  An  examination  of  a 
region  as  to  its  general  natural  fea- 
tures, preparatory  to  triangulation, 
etc.     (Webster) 

Beeoaaoiter.  To  examine  by  the  eye; 
survey;  especially,  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  for  military, 
survesing,  or  geological  purposea 
(Standard) 


Beooaoear  (Sp.).  To  search  for  mln- 
l^rals;  to  proiTpect;  to  cost6an. 
(Halse) 

BeoaaoalBiieato  (Sp.).  1.  Exploring ^ 
prospecting,  t.  A  survey ;  an  inspec- 
tion. 8.  (Mex.).  Li  the  patio  proc- 
ess,  veri^ing  tlie  results  obtained. 
(Halse) 

Becwastmoted  turquoise.  An  Imita-- 
tion  turquoise  made  df  finely  pow- 
dered ivory  which  is  depositied  in  ft 

solution  of  confer.    ( Ottitury ) 

• 

Beeord.  To  entctr  in  tlie  book  of  the 
proper  tiXDcer  (usually  a  district  or 
county  ottcer)  the  name,  position, 
description;  and  date  of  a  mining 
claim  or  location.  8ee  District. 
(Raymond) 

Beeorte.  L  (Sp.).  Dressing  the  sides* 
of  a  shaft  2.  (Oolom.).  Blanket- 
ings after  being  Washed  on  an.  in- 
clined table,  before  going  to  the 
arrasire.    (Halse) 

Beeover.  1.  To  restore  a  mine  or  a 
part  of  a  mine  that  has  been  dam- 
aged by  explosion,  fire,  water,  or 
other  cause  to  a  Working  condition. 
8.  See  Recovery,  1. 

Becovery.     1.  The  proportion  or  per- 
^    centage  of  coal  or  ore  mined  from 
the  original  seam  or  deposit    d.  A 
general  term  to  designate  the  val- 
uable constituents  of  an  ore  whichi 
are  obtained  by  metailurgical  treat- 
ment; as,  the  recovery  was  00  per 
cent     Recovery   is   better  used   in 
.connection  with  milling  operations,, 
while   extraction   is   especially   ap- 
plicable to  smelting  or  wet  chemi- 
cal methods  and  applies  to  the  bulliom 
actually  obtained.    "  The  copper,  for 
example,  in  a  2  per  cent  ore  is  '  re- 
covered '  in  a '  35  par  cent  concen- 
trate, but  it  is  *  extracted '  in  a  08^ 
per  cent  blister  because  this  last  is 
marketable  as  metal    The  gold  in  a. 
mill  is  *  recovered '  in  the  cyanide  so- 
lution, but  it  is  not  *  extracted  '  untir 
precipitated  in  the  ainc-box.    Like 
the  amalgam  in  a  stamp-mill,,  the 
precipitate  in  a  cyanide-plant  is  a 
product  so  concentrated  and  so  valu- 
able as  to  be  marketable."     (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  July  10, 1010,  p.  84.) 
8.  The  work  of  reopening  a   mine 
after  a  disastrous  fire  or  explosion. 
Bee  Rescue,  Recover  and  Reclama- 
tion. 

Beoovery  oven.  A  by-product  coke 
oven.    (Webster) 

Beetifloaoida  (Sp.).  The  rectification 
or  correction  of  a  mining*  claim, 
(Halse) 
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BMtoHte.  A  pearly-white  hydrated 
alumlimm  silicate,  similar  to  kaolin- 
ite.    (Standard) 

Baenetto  (Sp.).  1.  Slope;  declivity. 
S.  Dip  or  Uidination  of  a  vein. 
(Halae) 

JUeaparatiTe  faraafte.  A  furnace  foi 
the  recnperatlon  or  recovery  of  heat 
from  the  waste  gases  of  combustion. 
(Ingalis,  p:  866) 

JUd.  1.  (Sp.)  A  nejt;  B.  de  veia$,  a 
network  of  Velaa;  a»'  stockwork. 
(Halse) 

t.  (Prov.  fing.  ThjB  waste  in  coal 
mining;  attle  (Standard).  Bee 
Redd,  3. 

Bed  aaftiflioBy.    See  Kermeslte^ 

Bed  anemlo.  A  synonym  for  Realgar. 
(CJheater) 

Bed-aih  eoaL  Opal  that  leaves  a  red- 
dish ash.    (Chance) 

Bed  bels.  Same  as  Red  ocher. 
(Standard). 

Bed  ehalk.  Red  ocher  mixed  with 
niore  or  less  day..    (Dana) 

aohalt    An  early  name  for  ^ryth- 
rlttt,    ((Chester) 

oefper  ore.    Cuprite.    (Power) 

Bed  erois  ezplotlvei.  A  class  of  high 
explortves  characterized  by  the  low- 
fsettlng  point     (Du  Pont) 

Bedd    (Soot).     1.  To  scour  through, 
.take  down,  or  to.  rip.     S.  To  clear 
out  pillars  of  coaL    3*  Pit  rubbi&h 
or  dArls.    Bee  Red,  2. .  (Gtesley) 

Bedd  Mag  (Scot)..  A  sppl|  heap  on 
th(B  vorf ace,     ((iresley) 

Beddlagfte.  A  hydrotis  phosphate '  of 
iron  and  manganese  ifesembHug  sco- 
rodlte  in  forni.  From  Redding,  Con- 
necticut     ((Century)* 

Beddla.  A  variety  of  ocherous  red 
li^n.ore  used  for  marking,  especially 
sheep;  red  ocher.  CSalled  also  Red 
chalk  (Standard;).  Also  spelled 
Ruddle;  Raddle. 

BeddleouuL  A  dealer  In  reddle  or  |ed 
chalk.     (Century) 

BeddsMSA  (Scot).  One  who  works  at 
night  cleaning  up  and  repairing 
roadways,  etc.     (Gresley) 

Bedevaiiee  (Fr.;.  a  ux,  duty,  or 
rent  In  mining  law,  a  tax  or  duty 
payable  to  the  Ctovemmcfnt  or  to  the 
surface  owher.    (Raymond) 


Bed  hematite.  A  conqpact  ootomoar 
variety  of  hematite  with  a  brownisb- 
red  to  iron-black  color.  So  ctlled 
to  contrast  It  with  llmonlte  and  tar> 
gite.    (Dana) 

Bediagtoatie.  A  hydrous  -  ebiondiiBi 
sulphate,  occurring  in  fibrous  masNi 
having  a  pale-purple  oolor.  (Ooi- 
tury) 

Bidite  (Mex.).    Interest    (Dwighl) 

Bed  Iron  froth.  A  variety  of  hematite. 
(Power) 

Bed  Iroa  ore.    Bee  Hematite. 

Bed  iron  vitriol.  Same  as  Botryogeo. 
(Standard) 

Bed    lead.    Minium,    PbtCt     (Dana). 

Bed  lead  ore.  Same  as  Crocdlta 
(Dana) 

Bed  maaganeie;  Bed  manganese  en. 
A  term  applied  to  both  rhodonite  snd 
rhodochroslte,  by  reason  of  the  red- 
dish color  of  these  two  minerala 

Bed  maoL,  A  term  often  applied  to  the 
New  Red  Sandstone.    (Ctmwtodc) 

9ed  meaiaret  (Eng.).  (Senerally  re- 
fers to  the  strata  of  Permian  or 
Triasslc  age.     (Gresley) 

Bed  ilCetal.  1.  A  copper  matte  eoo- 
taining  about  48  per  cent .  copper. 
(Webstm') 

t.  Any  one  of  several  alloys  used  la 
the  manufacture  of  sllverwara 
(Standard) 

Bed  oeher.  A  red»  earthy,  and  ofttti 
Impure,  variety  of.  hematite,  used  u 
a  pigment  (Webster).  Bee  ei$o 
Ccher. 

Bed  prp^eai  Same  as  Realgar. 
(Standard)  . 

Bed  oxide  of  sine.    Bee  Ziiidte. 

Bed  phosphorai^..  Same  as  Amorpboss 
phosphorus. 

Bed'rab  (Ck>rn.);  Red  klllas,  or  slaty 
rock.     (Power) 

Bedratldte  (CJom.y.  Chopper  glance; 
same'as  Chalcodte.    ((Jentuiy) 

Bedsear.  In  iron-working,  to  bresk  or 
crack  when  red-hot  as  Iron  under 
the  hammer.     (Standard) 

Bed  lehorL  An  old  synonym  for  Rotlla 
(Chester) 

Bed-short.  Brittle  at  red  heat  Con- 
pare  Cold-short     (Raymond)  . 

B^d-ihortneis.  In  metallurgy,  tbe 
quality' or  state  of  being  led-short 
(Century) 
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Ited  ■ll?«r  on.  1.  Pyrargyrite:  dark- 
red  silver  ore.  8.  Proustite:  light- 
red  tStwBt  ore ;  mby  silver  ore. 
(Dana) 

Xedstone.  A  trade  name  for  a  red 
sandstone.    (Bowles) 

Aedase.  1.  To  deprive  of  oxygen.  2. 
In  genera],  to  treat  metallnrgically 
for  the  production  of  metaL  (Bay- 
uood)         ' 

Sedaosd  fael  oil.  Fuel  oil  of  heavy 
gravity.  One  having  a  gravity  of 
28*  B&  (7.62  lb.  per  gallon)  has 
been  fonnd  to  contain  19,800  B.  t  n. 
per  pound.    (Baoon) 

Sedveed  iron.  Metallic  iron  in  a  fine 
state  of  division  obtained  by  redao- 
log  ferric  oxide  by  heating  it  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  CSalled  also 
Iron  by  hydrogen.  Iron-powder, 
Bfitrngj  iron.     (Standard) 

Bedosed  oil.  Grade  petrolemn  from 
which  the  more  volatile  hydrocax^ 
hons  have  been  eliminated  by  par- 
tial evaporation.    (Bacon) 

SedaeiBg  fame  The. inner  cone  of 
the  blow-pipe  flame,  characterized 
by  the  excess  of  carboii  or  hydro- 
carbons of  the  gas,  which  at  the 
high  temperature  present  tends  to 
CDmblne  with  the  oxygen  of  a  (the) 
mineral  brought  into  it    (Dana) 

XedaelMg  fnraaee.  A  furnace  in  which 
ores  are  reduced  from  oxides,  or 
metal  is  separated  from  other  sub- 
stances by  a  non-oxidizing  heat  or 
flame;  usually  a  shaft  furnace. 
(Century) 

Botaeiag  loale.  A  form  of  scale  used 
by  surveyon  to  reduce  chains  and 
links  to  acres  and  rods  by  inspec- 
tioii,  and  also  in  mapping  and  draw- 
ing to  dlfferoit  scales.     (Oentuiy) 

BaduetioB.     1.  The  act  of  removing 
ikiygeu.     (George) 
i.  The  process  of  separating  metals 
from  their  ores.     (Skinner) 

B«daotloA  fnraaoe.  A  furnace  for  re- 
ducing ores.    Bee  Bedudng  furnace. 

BadnotioA  works.  Works  for  reducing 
metals  from  their  ores,  as  a  Smelting 
works^  Qyanlde  plant,  etc 

Bod  vltiloL  .  Bidt>erite,  Ck>SO«+7H.O 
(Power).  See  Bose  vitriol. 

Bodwood-Barlager  water  Under.  An 
Instrument  designed  to  ascertain 
the  presence  and  quantity  of  water 
in  a  tank  containing  olL    (Mitzakls) 

Bed  zlno  ore.  A  synonym  for  Zindte. 
((Chester) 
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Beed.  1.  (Eng.)  A  grass  or  other 
vegetal  tube  used  for  a  train  of  gun- 
powder (fuse)  In  blasting  (Bain- 
bridge).  See  Spire,  1. 
S.  A  weakness  in  a  sedlmentaiy 
rock  parallel  with  the  bed^Ung 
(Bowles)    See  aUo  Qeat,  1. 

Beeder.  A  frame  of  thatched  reeds 
used  to  protect  china  day  from 
rain  while  drying.     ( Standard) 

Baedy  eoaL  Ooal  having  alternate 
layers  of  splint  and  bright  coaL 
(Power) 

Beef.  1.  (Aust).  A  lode  or  vein.  A 
word  introduced  into  mining  by 
sailors  who  left  their  ships  to  par- 
tidpate  in  the  rush  to  BaUarat  and 
Bendlgo,  in  1851.  To  them  a  rock 
projecting  above  the  water  was  a 
reef,  and  the  term  was  therefore 
applied  to  quartz  outcrops  on  land. 
S.  (So.  Afr.)  In  the  diamond 
mines,  the  barren  shales,  etc.,  limit- 
ing like  an  oval  funnel,  the  soft 
diamantiferous  breccia. 

Beef  drive  (Aust).  A  cutting  throntfi 
the  bed  rock  in  alluvial  mining  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  other  under- 
ground, gold-bearing  gravel  chsnnela 
(Davies) 

Beefer  (Aust).  A  miner  who  works 
on  a  reef.    (Webster) 

Beeiing.  Working  auriferous  reefti  or 
veins.    (Lock) 

Beef  warii  (Aust).  Gold-bearing  drift 
(Skinner) 

BeeL  1.  (Scot).  A  drum  or  frame  on 
whidi  winding  or  haulage  ropes  are 
coiled.  (Barrowman) 
S.  In  blasting,  a  device  for  windlnf 
the  leading  wire  for  avoiding  kink- 
ing and  breaking  the  wire,  and  kee^ 
ing  it  in  good  condition.    (Du  Pont) 

Beenfoxeiag;  Beinforeiag  bars.  Iron 
or  steel  bars  of  various  cross-sec- 
tional shapes  used  to  strengthen  con- 
crete. 

Beese  Biver  process.  Pan  amalgama- 
tion with  previous  roasting.  (Lld- 
dell) 

Beeve  (Can.).  A  foreman  in  a  coal 
mine.    (Standard) 

Befaooi6n  (Sp.).  Bepair  of  a  mill  or 
building ;  Pieza  de  R^  a  repair  place. 
(Halse) 

Befaodoaero  (Mex.)^  The  helper  of  a 
rock  drill  operative.    (Dwight) 

Beiikite.  A  white,  very  soft  resin, 
GBaHitOt,  found  in  the  lignite  of 
Montorio,  near  Feramo,  Abruzze% 
Italy.    (Bacon) 
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Aeiae.  1.  To  free  from  ImporltieB ;  to 
free  from  ^dion  or  alloy :  to  purify, 
aa  metals;  ^to  cleanse.  2.  To  treat 
cast-iron  in  tthe  refinery  furnace  so 
as  to  remove  the  silicon.    (WebsterJ 


A  btinding  .tuid  apparatus 
lor  refining,  or  purifying  metals,  oils, 
-etc.  In.  .iron  manufacturing,  a  form 
of  furnace  wtUi  a  shallow  hearth  If  or 
defining  cast  iron  to  wrought  iron  or 
to  Iron  BUltotile  lor  puddling.  CWeb- 
Bter).  iSw  flOso  Sun<K>ut  fire,  and ' 
Electrolytic  iprocess. 


A.  lEfae  ^purification  of  crude 
metallic  products,  as  the  refining  ^ 
tase  bulltan  tailrer-lead)  produoes! 
jMaily  poaelaftd  ;ttnd  silver,  t.  The  * 
leoDverslon  (Olf  cmy  luto  white 
ihron  in  a  im  mA  <teer  .tSa7m<md) 


^nmge  heat* 


Isgheat 
jtboot  066*  O 
stf  grain  and 
is    raised    ts 
Quenched.    (^ 


JUifiastioB  gemi< 
BS  instrument  tor 


tQ  Steel  that 
afttfwards 


1m  mineralogy, 
ann^ea 


L  (Fr.)  Iridiiaiiiii  glase;  es- 
pecially the  metallic  ifiamt  in  potr 
tei7,  2.  Pottery  having  nwrallio  or 
Iridescent  luster ;  espedsOty  a  bril- 
liant tinted  tile    (Standard) 


SeieelloA  wave;  Baflexiom  vsve.  A 
wave  that  is  propagated  badcward 
through  the  burned  gas  as  die  re- 
sult of  as  explosion  wave  tieing  com- 
pletety  or  partly  arrested  against  the 
^osed  extremity,  or  in  a  constricted 
portion  of  tts  path,  as  in  a  tube,  gal- 
lery, etc.  (Mellor,  Chemical  Statics 
and  DynainieB,  p.  490.    190^) 

Eeflux  valve.  In  hydraulics,  a  flap 
valve  used  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing off  the  pressure  of  a  head  of 
water  acting  in  a  backward  direc*> 
tion  against  a  set  of  pumpa  (Nat 
Tube  Ck>.).    A  check  valve. 

Befogar  (Pern).  To  retort  amalgam ; 
to  distill  sulphur  ftom  sulphides. 
(Halse) 

EefraetioB.  1.  A  change  of  direction 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another  of  different  den- 
sity.    (Power) 

i.  (Bug.)  The  percentage  of  inpurity 
in  a  sample  of  mineral  salt;  used 
principally  in  the  saltpeter  trade 
(Standard) 

Befraetometer.  An  Instrument  for  de- 
termining the  index  of  tsfraction  of 
A  mineraL 


Befraotory.  1.  Resisting  the  vetloa  of 
heat  and  chonical  reagents.;  «  qual- 
ity undesirable  in  ores  but  desJTaMe 
in  furnace  linings,  etc  (Bcymond) 
2.  A  piece  of  pottery  ware  ^cPTered 
with  a  vaporable  flux  and  placed  in 
a  kiln  to  form  a  glaze  on  other  ar- 
ticles.    (Webster) 

Aefuge  hole.  A  place  formed  lii  the 
side  of  an  underground  haulass  way 
in  which  a  man  can  take  sefoge 
dosing  the  ^silng  of  a  tndn,  or 
when  shots  are  fired  (Ste^).  jOn 
^sOled  JLefuge  «feallB. 


( 


). 


A  water 
!lanndar.    (HsSse) 


(«p.).     1.   In 
vnderevtClng,  -nndermlalic 
a.   Padwcut     (Halse) 


)•    A  bonos  fts 


I 


f^OB  the  waste  gases  of 
(Ingalls^  SL  W)     See  also 


Begemerater.  A  diambtf ,  flUed  Isllh 
open-work  of  hikk,  to  take  xxp  the 
heat  of  the  gases  of  combustion  tnm 
a  furnace  and  subsequently  Impart 
it  to  a  current  of  air,  the  air  and 
gas  being  conducted  altemataiy 
through  the  chamber,  fifes  Siemess 
furnace.     (Raymond) 

B^gime.  In  hydrauHca  the  conditloi 
of  a  river  with  respect  to  the  rati 
of  its  flow  as  measured  by  the  vol- 
ume of  water  passing  dllfmnt  croai 
sections  at  a  given  time.    (Webster) 

BegionaL  Extending  over  large  areas 
in  contradistinction  to  local  or  re* 
stricted  areas.     (Sloan) 

Begional  -  metamorphitm.  I>aubre^ 
name  for  that  extended  metamorph* 
ism  that,  as  contrasted  with  contact 
effects,  is  manifested  over  large 
areaa    (Kemp) 

Beglstrar  (Sp.).  To  register  a  tttlt 
to  a  mine.    (Halse) 

Begiitro  (Sp.).  1.  A  register;  an  ofll- 
cial  entry  or  registratidn  of  the  pos> 
session  of  a  mine.'  t^  A  valve;  a 
damper.     (Halse) 

Beglamento  (Sp.).  A  regulation;  an 
ordinance.     (Halse) 

Begola  (9p.).  In  coal  mining»  an  un- 
dercut   (Halse) 
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I.  't «  •f:vfc:* 


ism 


U   I 


«ai 


Forge) 


tBCoiiereDt  gitfek  matertaJ,  af 

«i£|glB,  that  nearly  eFfl^ 

«M  awCace  of  Ite  faBBfl 

fin  tte  luml   or  "IbBA* 
rock  waifee  ^ 

glacial 
depoatta^ 
and  80l]&     (lA 


It 


l%e  pnieeaB  of  forming 
gradation  leral  at  eqalllbrlnm 
In  a  land  anrtMse  bj  atreams  wtien 
an  old  one  liaa  beeome  deformed. 
(Standard) 

BamBlar  (Mex.).  Average  ore;  ore  of 
fair  grade.    (Halae) 

BecalaT-laj  rope.  A  rope  In  which  the 
wlrea  In  each  atrand  are  twisted  in 
opposite  direction  to  the  atrands  In 
the  rope.    (G.  M.  P.) 

Beffilator.  1.  A  door  In  tfie  mine,  the 
opening  or  closing  of  which  regu- 
lates the  supply  of  Tentilatlon  to  a 
distrlGt  (Grealey).  Usaally  a  slide 
door. 

t.  The  shutter  of  a  fan.     (Barrow- 
man) 

Xofale  (Fr.).  A  copper  regains  from 
which  most  of  the  iiApurities  have 
been  removed  by  liquation.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Sairvlu*  1*  The  metallic  mass  that 
■Inks  to  the  bottom'  of  a  furnace  or 
crndble,  separating  Itself  by  gravity 
from  the  supernatant  slag.  2.  An 
Intermediate  product  obtained  in 
■melting  ores,  especially  those  of 
copper,  lead,  silver,  and  nickel,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sul- 
phides. In  this  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  matte,  or  the  German 
sieifL  Antimony  regulus  is  metallic 
antimony.     (Raymond) 

BeiTU'  (Hind.).  A  residual,  dark-col- 
ored, loamy  soil  of  the  volcanic  re- 
gions of  India,  rich  in  organic  mat- 
ter, that  is  not  derived  from  forest 
growth;  similar  to  the  l>]ack  earth 
of  Russia.  Spelled  also  Regar. 
(Standard) 

Xeh  (Hind).  A  sterilizing  saltine  ef- 
florescence that  forms  on  the  surface 
of  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges 
from  the  evaporation  of  water  rising 
from  beneath.    (Standard) 

Beheater.  An  apparatus  for  reheating 
a  sobstance,  aa  ingot  steel,  that  haa 
cooled  or  partly  cooled  during  some 
process.    (Standard) 


A  ivMrteoaiuu 
^omaoe  la  wlidb  Iha  gwMlad  baxa, 
piled  Ib  paripfils,  wee  nbeated 
panuboiy  to  niRtav.    (OmtiU7) 


Feiniwia  tmgislsate,   RFWQ*. 


In 

tttts,  perhaps  pseaflomoiiflKma. 

CDana) 

maja  CftL).  L  A  giaidng.  A  gtmp- 
hatliery  screen;  a  grixzly;  R,  mMl, 
a  ahakinig  screen.  fL  A  grate  in  a' 
ftnuaoe.    (Halae) 

BeJIIla  (8p.).  1.  A  )lg  aleva  «.  A 
foniaoe  grate.    (HiJse) 

Xejavenatioa.  1.  To  render  yovng 
again.  S.  To  stimulate,  aa  by  up- 
lift, to  renew  eroaive  activity;  said 
of  streams.  S.  To  develop  yootfcftd 
features  of  topography  In  an  area 
previously  worn  down  to  a  base  leveL 
(Webster) 

Relajar  (Max.).  To  put  new  stones 
in  the  bed  of  an  arrastre  (Halse). 
See  Arrastre,  1. 

Rel&mpago  (Mex.).  The  brightening 
of  the  silver  button  during  cupella- 
tion.     (Dwight) 

Relative  hiualdity.  The  amount  of  va- 
por or  water  in  the  air,  when  ex- 
pressed, in  the  form  of  a  percentage, 
as  the  ratio  of  the  actual  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air  to  the  quan- 
tity that  woulC  Faturate  it  under 
its  actual  conditions  as  to  pressure 
and  temperature.    (Standard) 

Relavei.  1.  (Mex.)  Residue  left  in  a 
batea  from  a  washing  test  ( Dwight) . 
S.  (Chile)  Residues  left  after  the 
Chilean  process  of  amalgamation 
(Halse).  (Peru)  Tailings  from 
amalgamating  plants.     (Pfordte) 

Raleeea  (C!o1om.).  Mineral  left  be- 
hind by  former  working  as  b^lng 
unprofitable.     (Halse) 

Releje  ( Peru ) .  Supporting  mine  work- 
ings by  timbers.     (Halse) 

Belev6e  (Fr.).  A  certain  thickness  of 
coal  beds  and  intervening  measures 
(varying  between  88  and  160  yards) 
in  inclined  strata,  that  forms  a  lift 
or  series  of  workings  being  pros- 
ecuted to  the  rise  at  one  time. 
(Gresley) 

Relevo  (Sp.).  Shift;  R.  de  la  tarde, 
afternoon  shift ;  back  shift.    ( Halse) 

Reliotioa.  The  slow  and  gradual  re- 
cession of  the  water  by  which  the 
land  is  left  dry.     (Shamel,  p.  807) 
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Bellsf.  1.  The  character  of  the  surface 
of  a  mineral  section  as  observed 
under  the  microscope,  depending 
upon  its  refractive  power  reiutive 
to  that  of  the  medium  in  which  It  is 
embedded.  1.  The  elevations  or  iu- 
equalities  of  a  land  surface  con- 
sidered collectively.    j(  Webster) 

Belief  holes.  Bore  hole8»  that  are 
loaded  and  fired  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  or  removing  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  charfi^s  to  be  fired  in 
the  main  blast.     (Dn  Pont) 

Eelief  map.  A  model  of  an  area  in 
which  its  inequalities  of  surface  are 
shown  in  relief.     (Webster) 

Eelievlng  timbers.  Replacing  broken 
timber  sets  with  new  ones. 

Eellghtlnir  statioB.  (Aust.).  A  place 
underground  where  safety  lamps 
may  be  lighted  In  case  they  have 
been  extinguished.    (Power) 

EeUqnis  (L.)  In  geology,  fossil  or- 
ganisms.    ( Standard ) 

Eelis  (Mex.).  Wall  of  vein;  R.  de 
alto,  han^ng  wall ;  B.  del  hajo^  foot 
walL     (Dwight) 

Xelleno  (Sp.).  1.  Stowing,  filling, 
packing.  2.  Waste,  gob,  or  goaf;  R. 
de  tffi  /Udn,  vein  filling.     (Halse) 

Eeaaale.  1.  (Fr.)  Derived  from,  or 
containing  fossils  of  ao  older  forma- 
tion, as,  remanie  deposits.  8.  Re- 
cemented,  as  a  glacier  formed  by  the 
falling  of  fragments  of  Ice  (glacier 
remanie) .    ( Standard ) 

Eemhlals.  1.  (Fr.)  A  system  of 
working  a  very  thick  ooal  senm  in 
central  France.  A  horizontal  slice  is 
first  taken  out  6  feet  6  inches  In 
height  across  the  seam,  and  the 
space  filled  up  with  stone,  brought 
from  the  surface.  A  second  lift  is 
then  extracted,  and  so  on.  S.  (Fr.) 
Synonymous  with  Longwall.  8. 
(Fr.)  Synonymous  with  Ckmf. 
(Qresley) 

JUmlngtonite.  A  hydrated  carbonate 
of  cobalt  found  in  Maryland.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Bemlddn.     1.  (Sp.)     Act  of  sending 
(Halse) 
S.  (Mex.)     A  shipment     (Dwight) 

Bemollno  (Sp.).  A  bunch  or  mass  of 
ore.     (Da  vies) 

Xemovldo  (Sp.).  Stirring  or  rabbling. 
(Halse) 

Eendldo  (Mex.).  A  term  applied  to 
the  iorta  when  the  amalgamation  is 
concluded.     (Egleston) 


Beadlmento.    1.  (Sp.)    Tldd  or  prod^ 
uct     (Halse) 
2.  A.  de  metal,  ore  output    (Dwight) 

Seadlr.  1.  (Mex.)  To  yield.  Theoom- 
plete  amalgamation  of  the  silver  hi 
a  patio  charge.     (Dwight) 

1.  A.  tot  hutnos  (Peru),  said  of  ores 
completely  oxidized  by  roasting. 
(Halse) 

Eead-rock.  A  variety  of  dynamite 
used  in  blasting,  consisting  of  nitro- 
glycerin, saltpeter,  wood  pulp,  and 
paraffin  or  pitch.     (Webster) 

Sealform.  Kidney-shaped;  applied  to 
certain  minerals    (Thompson) 

Eeak.  1.  An  average  or  standard  dis- 
tance for  putting  coal  at  a  stated 
price.    (Webster) 

2.  (Newc.)  The  average  distance 
coal  is  brought  by  the  putters. 
(Raymond) 

Bensielaerite.  1.  Wax-like  masses  (tf 
talc.  Pseudomorphous  after  pyrox- 
ene.   (Moses) 

2.  E.  E«mmons*s  name  for  a  taleose 
«rock    from    St.    I^wrence    Oounty. 
N.  Y.  (Kemp).    Now  obsoleta 

Bepalrer.    iGfee  Repair  man. 

Bepalr  man.  .  A  workman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  repair  tracks,  doors,  brat- 
tices, or  to  reset  timber,  etc.,  under 
the  direction  of  a  foreman  (Gl  and 
M.  M.  P.).    A  repairer. 

Bepasador.  1.  (Mex.)  The  man  who 
turns  over  pulp  In  the  paiUk 
(Dwight) 

2.  Also  one  who  mixes  the  ore  bj 
treading  in  the  mercury,  or  who 
drives  mules  In  that  operatloa. 
(Halse) 

Bepaiadora  (Mex.).  A  kind  of  ma- 
diine  for  kneading  or  treading  the 
torta.     (Halse) 

Sepaiar  (Sp.).  To  stir  the  batchei 
of  ore,  in  which  magittrai  and 
quicksilver  are  mixed,  as  in  the 
patio  process.     (Halse) 

Bepaio  (Mex.).  The  act  of  mtxlng  the 
patio  charge  by  treading  It  with 
horses  or  mules.     (Dwight) 

Eepeated  twinning.  In  crystaltof- 
raphy,  three  or  more  crystals  united 
according  to  the  same  law.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Eeplaoement  The  process  by  whldi 
one  mineral  or  chemical  substanct 
takes  the  place  of  some  earlier  dif- 
ferent substance,  often  preservlni 
its  structure  or  crystalline  form. 
(FarreU) 
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mcplaoeant  T«im,  A  i^n  In  which 
certain  minerals  have  paned  into 
■olotion  and  have  been  carried  away, 
while  other  minerals  trom  the  aoln- 
tlon  have  been  deposited  In  the 
place  of  thoae  removed.  The  proc- 
ess is  caUed  Metasomatic  replace- 
ment Also  called  Substitation  vein. 
(Shamel,  p.  152) 

Beplaslaff-Bwitsh.  A  device  consisting 
of  a  united  pair  of  Iron  plates  hinged 
to  shoes  fitting  over  the  rails  to  re- 
place, oh  the  track,  dwelled  railway 
rolling  stock  (Oentury).  Also  nsed 
for  mine  cart. 

Bepeiadera  (Msec).  1.  The  bottom 
of  a  cmcible  or  pot  In  an  nprli^t 
smelting  fomace.  (Dwight) 
t.  A  settling  tank  nsed  in  the  pai4o 
process,  t.  A  receptacle  for  molten 
lead  in  front  of  a  furnace.  4.  The 
contents  of  a  fbrehearth.    (Halse) 


Bepresentatlea  wsrk.    Same  as 
ment  work  on  a  mining  claim.    (U.S. 
Min.  Stat,  pp.  28»-2S8) 

Beprejked  brlek.  Biidoi  that  haye 
been  put  through  a  second  pressing 
machUie  after  molding  to  Improve 
their  shape,  etc     (Ries)  ^ 

Sepresilag-maohiAs.  A  machine  for 
making  pressed  bricks  or  for  living 
ordinary  green  bricks  a  second  press- 
ing.   (Standard) 

Bsiscstin  (Sp.  Am.).  One  who  buys 
small  quantities  of  ore  from  Indians. 
(Halse) 

Sesbalte  (Sp.).  A  vertlcallode.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Besoatadsr  (Ifez.)*  An  ore  buyer. 
(Dwight) 

Besoate  (Hex.),  i.  The  purchase  of 
ores.  8.  Purchased  ores.  (Dwight) 
8.  Public  sale  of  ores.  4.  An  ore? 
buying  agency.    (Halse> 

Seteue.  To  move  live  men  (nt  dead 
bodies  fr(»n  a  mine  after  a  mine 
disaster. .  Sometimes  called  Becover. 
The  latter  spsHiem  especially  to  put- 
ting tile  mine  In  (riiape  fbr  opefation 
agataL 

Eeseue  •  apparatus.  Bee  Mine  rescue- 
apparatus. 

Beseme-ear.   Bee  Mine  rescue-car. 


Bee  Mine  rescue  cieiv. 


(Ifez.).    Barthy  carbonates  of 
lead  (Halse).    Dry  ores.    (Dwight) 


(Sp.).   Ore 


(Haiss) 


Beserve.  1.  To  keep  back;  to  ke^  hi 
store  for  future  or  other  use.  t. 
niat  which  is  held  back,  or  in  stock. 
Spedflcally,  known  ore  bodies  that 
may  be  worked  at  some  future  time^ 
as  ore  reserves. 

Beierved  eoal  (Scot).  Goal  not  In- 
cluded in,  but  reswved  from  leasoi  as 
coal  und^  buildings.    (Barrowmaa) 

Beignardo  (Hex. ) .  A  penthouse  used 
at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  as  a  pro- 
tection to  men  while  ahaft-sinldng. 
(Halse) 

Beildual.  1,  (a)  caiaractertstic  of;  psi^ 
taining  to,  or  consisting  of  residuum, 
(d)  Remaining,  essoitlally  in  place 
after  all  but  the  least  soluble  con- 
stituents have  been  removed:  said 
of  the  material  eventually  resulthoig 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  S. 
Standing,  as  a  remnant  of  a  for- 
merly greater  mass  of  rock  or  area 
of  land,  above  a .  surrounding  area 
which  has  been  generally  phinated; 
said  of  some  rocks,  hills,  mountains 
mesas,  plateaus,  and  groups  of  sod 
features.     (La  Forge) 

Besidiial  olay.    A  clay  deposit  fbrmed 
by  the  decay  of  rock  in  place.    TkdM 
type  is  abundant  in  the  Southern 
.  States.     (Ries) 

Beaidiial  depodtt.  Bee  Residual,  15,  as 
Residual  gravel,  sand,  clay,  etc 

Beddnary.  Resulting  from  local  rock 
decay:  said  of  deposits  of  disinte- 
gration that  have  not  been  trans- 
ported.   Bee  Residual,  1. 

Beddue.  1.  The  solid  matter  remaining 
after  a  liquid  has  been  filtered  or 
evaporated.  (Duryee) 
t.  The  waste  or  final  product  ftiom  a 
hydrometallurgical  plant  whkSi,  at 
the  time  of  opecation,  is  valueless  as 
far  as  metal  content  is  concerned. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  lOTt  P^ 
817) 

Bedduo  (Sp.).  1.  Waste  from  plddng 
ore;  final  sludge  from  tin  dresdng. 
•.Alluvial.- detritus.     (Halse) 

Beddaum.  1.  The  reddne  obtained  oo 
the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum 
after  the  constituents  boiling  btfow 
020*  F.  have  been  removed,  i.  The 
reddue  left  in  the  still  after  the 
distillation  of  crude  oil  has  been 
completed,  and  not  the  residue  frdni 
redistilled  condense  tea  *  Also  known 
as  the  cokings  and  tsillngSL  (Ba> 
con) 

t.  Tlie  material  eventually  resoltint 
fktMtt  tttt  decompodtlon  ct  rodfai  in 
l^ce  and  cmndsthig  of  the  nearly 
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InaolQble  material  left  after  an  the 
more  readily  soluble  constltnenta  of 
the  rocks  have  been  r^Doved.  (La 
ITorge)     See, €090  Besldual  1, 

Besla.  1.  A  term  ai^Ued  to  seqretlons 
of  saps  of  certain  plants  or  trees. 
It  Is  an  oxidation  or  polymerization 
product  of  the  terpenes,  and  gener- 
ally contains  ''resin**  adds  and  es- 
ters (Bacon).  See  Kanri  gam. 
t.  A  term  applied  to  the  solid  blto- 
mens.    See  Bitumen.    (Bacon) 

BeiiA  jack.    See  Rosin  jack. 

Eedaoat.  Resembling  resin,  as  opal, 
and  some  yellow  yailetles  of  sohal- 
erite.     (Dana) 

Besin  tiir.  A  llc^t  colored  alncblende. 
(Power) 

BeilttaL  A  trade  name  for  a  special 
glass  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
gogglea 

Xeserptloa.  A  partial  refusing  of 
phenocrysts  m  a  porphyrltic  rockf 
followed  by  recrystalllzatlon  In' mod- 
ified forms.     (Standard) 

XaiorptloB  border.  A  border  of  sec- 
ondary minerals  surrounding  an 
original  crystal  omstltuent  of  a 
rock,  produced  by  partial  resorp- 
tion and  recrystalllzatlon.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Beiorte  (Max.).  A  spring;  a  spring 
buffer  for  rolls.     (Dwfg^t) 

Betpaldeador  (Sp.).  A  cobbtaig  ham- 
mer.    (Lucas) 

Bftipaldo  (Sp.).  Wall  of  a  vein;  B. 
aUo,  banging  wall ;  SL  hafo,  f ootwall. 
(Halse) 

Beipiradero  (Sp.)*  X.  An  air  shaft 
8.  The  snore  hole  <if  a  pump.  S.  A 
blow  hole  of  a  volcano  through  which 
gases -are  emitted.    (Halse) 

Beiplrator.  A  device,  as  a  screen  of 
fine  wire  or  gauze,  worn  over  the 
mouth  or  nose,  by  workmen  who  are 
obliged  Ho  breathe  air  containtag 
dust  or  SBdoka    (Standard) 

Eeiplendemt  Shining  with  bcQllant 
luster ;  vary  bright  ( GoKtury) .  Some- 
times said  of  mhierala 

Bests.  The  arrangement  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  shaft,  or  interme- 
diate levels,  for  supporting  tiie  shaft- 
cage  whllcL  changing  the  tubs  or  cars 
(Raymond.)  Also  called  Ohair% 
Keepsb  Oatches  or  Wings. 

Besue.  To  open  up  a  stope,  not  In  tlie 
vein  but  in  the  wall  rock.  See  Be- 
soiag. 


alag.  A  method  of  stoplnc  wtefslB 
the  wall  rock  on  one  sldie  orthe  vrin 
is  removed  before*  t^e  ore  la  bnrittn. 
Etaiployed  on  narrow  vvinsi  (leas 
than  90  inches)  and  yields  cieener 
ore  than  whsai  wall  and  ore  are 
broken  together  (CSrane). 

Besaasltata.  To  resfcan  to  anlBaatiai 
or  life;  especially  to  restore  from 
aniaren^  death ;  revive ;  revivify ;  an^ 
to  renuoitale  a  drowned  person 
(Standard).  In  cases  of  electric 
shock,  asphyxiation  from  mine  gasest 
etc.  to  revive  by  means  of  arttOdal 
respirktlon. 

Betainiag  walL  A  waO  built  to  rstaia 
earth  beliind  it.    (Duryee) 

Betaque  (Hex.).  Tjagglng  and  fflUag 
combined.    (Halse) 

Beteaida  (Hex.).  A  pillar  in  a  stoikeh 
(Dwi^t) 

Betiealate.  To  divide  or  nuirk  ao  as  to 
resemble  or  form  network.  (Web- 
ster) 

Betleulated    masonry.      ICasoniy    of 

small  square  stones^  bricks,  or  tiles 

plaeed  diagonally,  or  oocasionany  of 

•blo(±8  of  diamond   shape.     Oidled 

also  Reticulated  work.     (Standard) 

Betietiated  veins.  Veins  that  cross 
each  others  Aiming  a  network. 
(Power) 

Betinalite.  A  resinous^  variety  of  mas- 
sive serpentine.    (Dana) 

Betinelltte;  A  Il^t  brown,  restaittld 
substance  separated  by  alcohol  from 
retinaspbalt;  It  begins  to  fuse  at 
121*  a    (Bacon) 

Betlnite.  Hm  current  name,  amcng 
the  French,  for  pitchatone.    (Ksmp) 

Betlrado  (Sp.>.  Woridng  homewards; 
retreatiiig^    (Halse) 

Betonatioa  wave.  A  wave  propagated 
badcwards  tfttoni^  the^borned  gasas 
from  the  starting  point  of  an  ex^o- 
slon  wave,  as  of  an  explosion  d  gaa 
(Mellor,  Chemical  Statics  and  Qy- 
namica,  p.  4d0.    1900) 


Betort.  1.  A  vessol  With  a  long  seek, 
used  for  distilling  the  g^Utellver 
fkom  amalgam.  See  Amalgam  re- 
tort t.  Tlie  vessel  used  In  distlllliig 
zinc,  (a  and  H.  M.  P.)  B  To  treat 
by  heating  in  a  retort,  as  g(dd  amal- 
gam, to  drive  off  the  mercury  and 
recover  ths  gold.    (Webster) 

Betorta   (Mac).     Retort     (Dwight) 

Betort-honae.   Tlie  building:  ^'*»'^**'f 
the  gas-retorts  In  which,  gas  Is 
factored.     (Standard) 
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BetorllBf.  1.  RemoYlnfir  the  merevry 
flrom  an  ftmalgam  by  Tolatttiiiiig  U 
In  an  Iron  retort,  condoctlnff  it  away, 
and  condenBing  It  (Raymond) 
t.  In  the  sulphur  industry^  gynony- 
moOa  with  aubliinatlon,  which  tee. 

Betart  0Tea«  A-  coke  oven  that  con- 
serves the  gas  evolTod.  (O.  and 
IL  M.  P.) 

Betort  lealer.  An  Implement  for 
scraping  dean  the  insldes  of  gas  re- 
torts.   (Standard) 

Betreat  To  treat  o:ver  again.  Said 
of  tailings  from  ore-dressing  plants. 

Xetreatal  moraine.  A  moraine  de- 
posited during  the  retreat  of  the 
last  Pleistocene  IceHSheet  (Stand- 
ard) 

Betreattng  qrttem.  1.  A  system  of 
robbing  pillars  in  which  the  line  of 
fftUlars  being  robbed  retreats  or 
moYes  from  the  boundary  toward 
the  shaft  or  mouth  of  the  mine, 
t.  In  longwaU  mining  the  system  In 
which  all  passages  are  driven  to  the 
boundaries  and  the  working  face  re- 
treats toward  the  shaft  or  mouth 
of  the  mine.    Bee  Longwall  method. 

Betan.  L  The  air  course  along  which 
the  vitiated  air  of  a  mine  la  re- 
tamed  or  conducted  back  to  the  up- 
cast shaft  (Steel) 
S.  The  rate  of  yield  of  product  in 
any  given  process  of  the  production 
per  unit  of  cost,  especially  in  an 
Industrial  process.     (Webster) 

Betan  air.  The  air  or  ventilation 
that  has  passed  through  the  work- 
ings.    (Greeley) 

Betara  alrooane;  Betura  airway.  Bee 
R^nm,  1. 

Betnm  tunnel  (Aust).  A  tunnel  or 
adit  used  as  a  return  airway. 
(Power) 

Beaisia.     An  impure  Olauber's  sal^ 
(mlrahllite)»  found  native.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Beusslaita.  A  .re8in4ike,  reddish- 
brown  oxygenated  hydrocarbon, 
soluble  In  Ix^llng  alcohol  and  In 
ether  (Bacon).  Found  in  certain 
coal  d^^MMrits. 

Beventasda  (Lower  ObL,  Meat).  Out- 
croilpings.    (Lucas) 

BeTerherar  (Mex.).  To  rdast. 
(Dwii^t) 

Bererberate.  1.  To  deflect  flame  or 
lieat,  as  in  a  reverberatory  fumaca 
tk  To  reduce  by  reverberated  heat; 
to  fuse.    (Century) 


A  tnmace  in 
which  ore  is  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  flame  without  contact  with 
the  faet  The  flame  enters  from  the 
side  or  end,  passes  upward  over  a 
low  wall  or  bridge^  sttikas.  the  roof 
(arch)  of  the  fumaise^  and  la  rev«> 
berated  downward  open  the  charga 
(Raymond) 

Bevene  beartag.  In  surveying,  a  sight 
taken  backward  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  the  foresli^  (Standard). 
Bee  Backsight,  2  and  8. 

Bevened  stream.  Bee  Obsequent 
stream, 

Bevene  fault     Bee  Fault 

Bevenlag  maehine.  A  molding  ma- 
chine having  a  flask  or  flasks  that 
may  be  turned  over  for  ramming  the 
sand.    (Standard) 

Bevenlag  rolla.  Bee  Three -high 
train. 

Bevettimieale  ( Sp. ) .  A  casing,  lining, 
or  covering  used  In  mines.    (Halae) 

Bevet  To  face,  as  with  slabs  of  stone 
or  with  any  kind  of  masonry ;  furnish 
with  a  revetment  as  to  revet  an 
embankment,  wall,  or  building. 
(Standard) 


Bevet  erag.  In  geology,  one  of  a 
rles  of  narrow,  pointed  outliers  of 
eroded  strata,  inclining  inwardly, 
like  a  revetment  against  a  moun- 
tain.   (Standard) 

Bevetawat  A  facing,  sheathingf  or 
retaining  wall,  as  of  masonry  or 
other  materials,  for  protecting  a 
mass  or  bank  of  earth,  etc.,  as  in 
fortiflcatlons  aind  river  banks. 
(Standard) 

Bevierbeamt  (C(er.).  The  cSiiet  in- 
spector of  a  district,  who  gives  ac- 
tual decisions,  subject  to  appeal,  in 
reference  to  mining  questions,  nUes, 
etc.     (Oresley) 

Beviewlng  (Bng.).    fifee  Toller. 

Bevlved.   Hhving  had  its  abUHy  to  cut 

down  its  bed  renewed  or  augmented 

through  increase  of  its  gradioit  by 

.  deformation  of  the  earth's  crust  by 

*  an  uplift  or  tUt;   said  of  certain 

streams.    (Li^  Forge) 

Bevoltara  (Max.).  1.  The  miziikg  of 
ore  with  fluxes.  8.  A  furnace 
charge.  S.  The  frequent  stirring  of 
minerals  during  «^clnatlon.  (Halse) 

BeveMag  sereea.  A  trommel,  for  sla- 
ing  or  classifying  ore. 
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Xdwurd  elAlBi  (Avst)^  ▲  uroopecllng 
daim;  often  shortened  to  reward, 
(Webster)  A  mining  «laim  grfinted 
to  the  discoverer  of  a  minenU-bear- 
ing  district 

Eesagado  (Mex.).  Piled  up.    (Dwigfat) 

Xesago  (Mex«).     1.  Waste  rock. 
(D  wight) 
8.  Ore  IcKft  in  a  mine.    (Halse) 

Besilite  mastio.  A  pr^^Miration  of 
elaterite  containing  asbestos  fiber; 
it  is  used  for  surfacing  floors.  (Ba- 
con) 

Ehabdomaney.  Alleged  divination  by 
rod  or  wand  when  searcliing  for  min- 
erals.   (Power) 

Ehaetio  beds.  (}ertain  fossiliferous 
shales  and  limestones  of  the  Upper 
Trias  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Galled  also  Avicnla-contorta  zone. 
(Standard) 

Ehaetlsite.  A  white  variety  of  cya- 
nite  found  in  TyroL    (Dana) 

Bheaania  furnaee.  A  combination  of 
the  Hasenclever  and  O'Harra  fur- 
naces, with  four  hearths,  and  with 
a  combination  flue  under  the  lowest 
hearth  and  one  over  the  upper 
hearth.  Has  mechanical  rabblesip 
(Ingalls,  p.  156) 

Khenlih  furnaoe.  A  sine  distillation 
furnace  which  is  a  modifled  type  of 
the  Silesian  furnace.  (Ingalls»  p. 
413) 

Bheoftat  1.  An  Instrument  for  in- 
serting varying  resistance  in  an  elec- 
tric circuit  for  controlling  the  in- 
tensl^  of  an  electric  current  8. 
An  instrument  for  testing  blasting 
machines  by  inserting  definite  re- 
sistance equal  to  a  known  ^number  of 
electric  blasting  caps  of  a  standard 
length  wire,  using  one  electric  blast- 
ing-cap as  an  indicator.    (DuPont) 

XMgolene.  The  most  volatile  liquid 
fraction  obtained  in  the  distillation 
of  petroleum.  It  has  a  boiling  point 
of  18*  G.  and  consists  largely  of 
pentane;  its  specific  gravity  is  0.00. 
(Bacon) 

Bhimeftome.  A  colorless  gem-stone 
made  of  paste  or  stress,  and  cut, 
usually  as  a  brilliant  to  imitate  the 
diamond.     (Standard) 

Bhodite.  Same  as  Bhodium  gold. 
(Standard) 

Bhodlaa.  A  rare  element  of  the  utfit 
platlntim  group  found  in  platinum 
eres  and  separated  as  a  grayish 
white  metal;  iosoliiMs  In  adds  and 


very  difllealt  to  Ahm.  SjaMk  Wki 
atomic  weight,  1024^;  spedfle  grai^ 
ity.  12.2.     (Webster) 

XhodiiuB  gold.  A  natlTe  aBof  eoD- 
taining  from  84  to  48  per  o^t  of 
rhodium  and  from  07  to  66  per  cent 
of  gold.  Galled  also  Bliodita 
(Standard) 

Bhodoohrofite.  Manganese  carbonate 
MnGGb.     (U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.) 

Rhodolite.  A  variety  of  garnet  char- 
acterized by  its  roeeUke  color  and 
brilliant  luster,  GompoBitio&  corre- 
sponds to  2  molecules  of  pyvope  and 
1  of  almandite.    (U.  S.  (9eoL  Surv.) 

• 

Bhodeaite.  Manganese  sHicata^  Mn- 
SiOb  (U.  S;  QeoL  Surv.).  Also 
called  Manganese  spar. 

Bholitei.  A  word  employed  by  M.  & 
Wadswortfa  to  dedgnate  amsiting 
materials  or  fluxes.  .  (Powtt) 

Bhonbea-porphyrles.  A  name  apvUed 
to  certain  Norwegian  porp^yrte 
whose  phenocrysts  of  orthodase  re- 
semble a  rhombohedion.  The  ortho- 
dase is  rich  in  soda.    (Kemp) 

Bhoabie  dodeoahedroa.  In  the  isomet- 
ric iQTstem,  the  ordinary  dodecahed- 
ron, formed  by  twelve  faoea^  each 
parallel  to  one  axis  and  having  sQoal 
intercepts  on  tbe  other  two.  (Lt 
Forge) 

Ehoabio  miea.  A  synonym  for  Phlofo- 
pita    ((Chester) 

Bhombie  quarts.  An  old  name  to 
Fddspar.    (Ghester) 

Rhoabio  system.  In  crystallograiihy, 
same  as  orthombic  syston.  (A  f. 
Rogers) 

BhombohedraL  1.  Of,  pertaining  t/k, 
forming,  or  crystallizing  in  rhonbo- 
hedrona  8.  Pertaining  to,  or  bdoBg- 
Ing  in,  that  group  of  the  hexagontl 
system  which  is  characterised  by  t 
vertical  axis  of  thiee-fold  symsMtiy 
and  three  horizontal  axes  of  twofold 
symmetiy.    (La  Forge) 

Rhoiabohedral  systeaa.  1.  The  same  si 
the  hexagonal  system,  exoqit  that 
the  forms  ace  referred  to  three  asas 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  tlie  feida- 
mental  rhombohedroa  Instead  of  to 
the  usual  four  axes.  S.  The  trigonal 
division  of  the  hexagonal  aystem,  the 
forms  being  referred  to  the  same 
three  axes  as  above.  (Neither  nsait 
has  been  generally  accepted.)  (la 
Forge)) 

Rheaibehedrstt.  A  cryatal  fiom  bound- 
ed by  six  facas  of  ihooiiile  ooflUia 
(Perkins) 
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1.  (Scot)  ▲  wooden  dian- 
Dil  itor  conveying  water,  t.  (Scot) 
A  line  of  wooden  bozee  for  oonvegr- 
Inc  aSr.    (Barrowman) 


(Soot).     BltmnUioas    ihala 
(Bant»winan) 

JUVBooUte.  A  TarleCy  of  ortfaodaae  oc- 
cnrrlnf  In  gt^wKf  crystals  In  lava 
(Webster).   See  Sanidlne. 

Ibyeltts.  A  fteLsophyric  to  yltreoos  ig- 
neoiia  rock  composed  essentially  of 
quarts  and  alkallc  fddspar,  or  of 
VMk,  glaas  baying  substantially  tbe 
same  composition,  wltb  or  wltbont 
Motfte^  bomblende,  or  pyroxene ;.  11- 
parite.  (La  Forge)  Rbyollte  Is  cur- 
rant In  America,  wbereas  llparite  and 
tnarts  *  trachyte  are  more  used 
abroad.  The  name  was  given  In 
1800  by  T.  Rlchthofen  (Kemp).  A 
lava,  nsoally  of  light  color,  corre- 
sponding In  chemical  composition  to 
gmnlte.  The  same  molten  llqnld 
that  at  great  depth  within  the  earth 
ssifdlflffs  as  granite  wonld.  If  it 
flofwed  oot  on  the  surfacSt  cool  more 
foIdUy  and  crystallize  less  com- 
pistely  as  rhyolita    (Ransoms) 

Hi.  1.  In  coal  mining,  the  solid  coal 
en  tbe  side  of  a  gallery  or  long  wall 
fMe ;  a  pillar  or  barrier  of  coal  left 
for  support  t.  The  solid  ore  of  a 
vein;  an  elongated  i^llar  left  to  sup- 
port  the  hanging-wall.  In  working 
out  a  vein.  (Raymond) 
t.  (Scot)  A  thin  stratum,  as  of 
stene,  In  a  seam  of  coaL  (Barrow- 
man) Also  ■polled  Rlbb. 
4b  A  stringer  of  ore  In  a  lode. 

Btb  aad-pillar  (So.  Staff.).  A  system 
upon  which  the  ''Thick  coal"  seam 
was  formerly  eitenslvely  mined,  be- 
ing a  kind  of  plllar-and-stall  i^lan. 
(Oresley) 

Ubaad  stoae  (Bng«).  Sandstone  In 
tbtn  laytfs  alternating  in  color,  gen- 
erally Ui^t  and  dark  gray  (Ores- 
Ugr).    A  variation  of  Ribbon,  2. 

llbbed.  Containing  bone  (Raymond). 
Said  of  coaL 

UbUsg.  1.  (Lane)  A  strip  of  coal 
ttiree  yards  in  width,  ft.  Bnlarglng 
a  heading  or  drift    (Oresley) 


1.  A  mass  of  soft  or  sticky 
■aterlsl  adhering  to  a.  roll  during 
theprocess  of  crushing.    (Ri<;)iards, 

PwSSl) 

t.  Having  pacalM  bands  or  streaks; 

a%  Hbbon  Jaifper;  in  this 


monly  rftswd  (Stsndaid).  When 
the  lines  of  contrast  arson  a  larger 
sesle  they  are  said  to  be  kMided. 

mibbea  borer.  A  boring  tool  coasisi> 
ing  of  a  twisted  flat  steel-blada. 
(Raymond) 

lUbboa  brake.  A  friction-brake  haT- 
ing  a  metal  strap  that  endrcles  a 
wheel  or  drum  and  may  be  drawn 
tightly  against  it  (Standard).  A 
band-brake. 

Ubboa  Jaiper.    Bee  Ribbon,  2. 

Ubboa  reek.   See  Ribbon,  2. 

Rib  road  (Scot).  A  road  formed 
along  the  rib  side.    (Barrowman) 

Bib  Aot  A  shot  in  the  ftice  next  to 
a  rib.    (Steel) 

Rib  side  (Scot).  The  edge  of  solid 
mineral  left  by  a  lohgwall  working. 
In  longwall  working.  If  one  face  or 
wall  Is  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  next  it  Is  said  to  have  a  rlbside. 
(Barrowman) 

Rioe  eoaL  A  fine  siie  of  anthracite. 
(Webster) 

Rise  ftoae.  A  kind  of  stone  ipotted  as 
with  rice  grains.    (Standard) 

Riohardi'  palflator  elatsifsr.  A  dassi- 
fler  operating  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pulp  grains  fail  through  a  sort- 
ing column  against  an  upward  pul- 
sating current  of  water.  It  has  no 
screen.     (Llddell) 

Riehardi'  painter  Jig.    See  Pulsator 

jig. 

Richards'  ihallow-poeket  hiadered- 
■sttliag  elsiiifler.  A  series  of 
pockets  through  which  successively 
weaker  streams  of  water  are  di- 
rected upward.  The  material  that 
am  settle  does  so  and  is  drawn  off 
through  spigots.    (Llddell) 

Rieiag  (No.  Staff.).  Lagging,  fifes 
Lacing,  1.     (Oresl^) 

Rieket;  Rioketiag.  1.  (Mid.).  A  nar- 
row  brattice  for  ventilation,  t. 
(Mid.)  A  channel  formed  along  the 
floor  of  a  mine  for  drainage  pur- 
poses.    (Gresley) 

S.  An  airway  along  the  side  of  an 
adit  or  sliaft    (Morlne) 

Riek  (Penn.).  An  open  heap  or  pile 
in  which  fioal  is  coked.    (Raymond) 

Riokle  (Scot).  A  heap  or  pile,  as  of 
stones  or  peat,  loos^  thrown  to- 
gether    (Oentury).    Same  as  Rick* 

Rise  (Mex.).  Rich.    (0wl|^t) 
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Ele«Ute.  A  banded  Tariety  of  verd- 
antique  tram  New  Mexico.  (Web- 
ster) 

E14ar  (Corn.).  ▲  sieve;  a  riddle. 
(Pryce) 

Elddam  (Eng.).  Water,  reddish  with 
iron;  also  scum.    (Webster)  • 

EiddlAf.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  Separat- 
ing ironstone  from  ooal  shale. 
(Oresley) 

i.  Clearing  away  fallen  stone  and 
debris.     (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Eiddlng  paeking  (So.  Wales).  Oat- 
tlng  np  or  remoYlng  a  cr^t  floor. 
(Oresl^) 

Jtlddle  (Com.  and  Scot).  ▲  sieva 
The  large  pieces  of  ore  and  ro<± 
picked  out  by  hand  are  called 
knockings.  The  riddllngs  remain 
on  the  riddle;  the  feU  goes  thronglL 
(Raymond) 

BiddUagi.    £^66  Riddle. 

Ride  OTer  (Ark.).  A  KineeBe  that 
extends  into  the  workings  beyond 
the  pillar.  It  is  said  to  ride  oyer 
the  piUar.     (Steel) 

Uder.'  1.  A  thin  seam  of  coal  overly- 
ing a  thicker  one.     (Steel) 
t.  The  rock  lying  between  two  lodes 
or  beds.    (Davies) 
8.  A  mass  of  country  rock  inclosed 
in  a  lode.    A  horse.     (Skinner) 
4b  A   person    who   rides    with    the 
trains  of  cars,   to  handle  brakes^ 
couple   cars,   signal,   etc.,   as   rope 
Hder,  trip  Hder.    (Sted) 
i.  (Eng.)        A      guide-frame      for 
steadying  a  bucket  in  a  sinking  pit 

(Gresley) 

6.  An  ore-deposit  overlying  the 
principal  vein.    (Standard) 

7.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  ferruginous 
veinstone,  or  a  similar  impregna- 
tion of  the  walls  adjacent  to  the 
vein.     (Oentury) 

Eidered.  Relating  to  the  country-rock 
of  a  vein  when  iminregnated  by  the 
vein  materials  in  strings  (Stand- 
ard).   Bee  Rider,  7. 

Blde-the-tow  (Scot).  To  slip  or  slide 
down  the  shaft  rope.  (Barrowman) 
Bee  Run-the-tow,  2. 

Bldge  flllet  A  runner  or  principal 
channel  for  molten  metaL  (Stand- 
aid) 

Bldgo  rolL  A  curved  piece  for  o^er- 
Ing  the  ridge  of  a  roof  laid  with 
roofing  tile.     (Rles) 

Eldge-T.  Used  in  roof  tiling  to  indi- 
cate a  trimming  piece  for  use  at  the 
tntttrseetlon  of  two  rldgas.     (Rles) 


midge  tUe.  A  roofing  tUe  havtas  tin 
upper  half  fiattened  to  a  plane,  and 
used  at  the  roof  ridge.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  a  finishing  tile.     (Rles) 

RIdgeway  filter.  A  horisontal  rev«^ 
ing,  continuous  vacuum  filter.  Hie 
surface  is  an  annular  ring  consisting 
of  s^;Mirate  traya  with  vacuum  and 
compressed  air  attachments.  The 
filt^ng  surface  is  on  the  under 
side,  the  trays  being  dipped  Into  the 
tank  of  pulp  to  form  the  cake,  and 
then  lifted  out  of  it    (LtddeU) 

Ridging,    ^fee  Oresting. 

Riding.  Said  of  mine  timbering  when 
the  sets  are  thrust  out  of  line^  er 
lean.    (Sanders,  p.  166) 

Rid  up.  To  dean  out  rubbish  or 
waste  fh>m  a  mine,  metallnigleal 
plant,  etc 

Rid-up  raaners.  To  dean  up  after  a 
cast,  as  whoi  the  scraps  slag,  and 
iron  is  removed  from  ramisn, 
troutfis,  and  skimmetis,  and  they  are 
frestily  dayed,  loam^  or  sanded. 
(WiUcox) 

Riege  (Sp.).  1.  Irrigation.  S.  Allay- 
ing coal  dust  by  means  of  a  spray. 
S.  (CMom.)    Float  ote.    (Haln) 

Rid  (Sp.).  L  A  raihoad  ralL  8.  A 
small  bar  or  Ingot  of  crude  gold, 
silver,  or  copper.     (Halse) 

Rifle.  L  Fran  the  Danish  H^  a 
groove  or  channd.  In  *win<wgi  ^^ 
lining  of  the  bottom  of  a  sluloa^ 
made  of  blocks  or  data  of  wood,  or 
stones,  arranged  in  sudi  a  manner 
that  chinks  are  left  between  tfaoD. 
The  whole  arrangement  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  duice  is  usually  called 
the  rifUlee,  In  smaller  gold-saving 
madiines,  as  the  cradle,  the  date  m 
wood  nailed  across  the  bottom  are 
called  'rigle-hare,  or  simply  rtflaa 
(Oentury).  A  groove  in  ttie'  bottom 
of  an  inclined  trou^  or  dulcet  t^ 
arresting  gold  contained  in  sands  or 
gravels.  (Standard) 
fi.  A  ripple  in  a  stream  or  current 
of  water ;  also  a  place  where  the  wa- 
ter ripples  or  is  set  in  violoit  com- 
motion, as  on  rocks  or  shallow  rap- 
ids.   (Webster) 

S.  A  modification  of  the  split  diovd, 
iohioh  tee.    (Richards,  p.  S4i) 

Rifle-ban.  Slats  of  wood  nailed 
across  the  bottom  of  a  cradle  or 
other  gold-wadiing  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  the  gold.  (Oen- 
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BUte-Uodn.  Gross  sections  €l  timber 
Mt  on  the  floor  of  a  slnice,  witli 
Irregniar  spaces  between,  in  which 
the  gold  settles.  Also  called  Riffle- 
bars.    See  Riffle.    (Miller) 

mifled.    1.  A  driU  hole,  in  rock,  that 
has    become    three-cornered    while 
drilUne.    (Gillette,  p.  24) 
t.  Said  of  a  dx^-eore  that  has  si^rai 
markings. 

sued  pipe.  A  pipe  need  for  convey- 
ing h^yy  oils.  The  pipe  is  rifled 
with  h^cal  groores  which  make  a 
complete  tnm  through  860  degrees 
in  about  10  feet  of  'length.  (Nat 
Tube  (3o.) 

Biles  (Sp.  Am.).    Riffles.    (Lncas) 

Xlfliac  (So.  Staff.).    1.  Working  the 
upper  portion  of  a  coal  seam  oyer 
waste  or  goal     (Gresley) 
fl.  The  q>iral  grooyes  appearing  on 
the  sorfaoe  of  drill  cores. 

BIft  1.  An  obscure  foliation,  either 
▼ertical  (or  nearly  so)  or  horizon- 
tal* along  which  a  rock  splits  more 
readily  than  in  any  other  direction. 
See  Grain.  1.  (Watson,  p.  462) 
t.  See  FViult  trace.  S.  A  shallow 
voeky  place  in  a  stream.    (Webster) 

Bift  yaltey.  A  relatiy^  long  and  nar- 
row trongh-Uke  yall^  formed  by  the 
ainking  of  a  strip  of  the  earth's  crost 
between  two  approzinmtdy  parallel 
and  <qnK>Bed  normal  fanlts  or  sones 
of  fiinlting.    (La  FOrge) 

Bi|r.  A  derrick,  with  its  engine  house, 
etc.,  necessary  to  run  it,  nsed  for 
boring,  and  afterwards  pumping,  an 
oil  well;  alao^  the  derrick  itself. 
(Webster) 

Blgircr.  A  semi-skilled  onployee  at 
blast  ftimaoeSk  whose  duties  are 
largely  with  construction  and  repair 
work,  rather  than  malntpnance. 
Skilled  in  use  of  hoist  tackle, 
winches^  etc,  and  usually  able  to  do 
riyeting  and  to  assemble  material 
(Wiilogx) 

Blcki^Mgl«d  Uosk.  In  quarrying  a 
block  of  stxme  bounded  by  8  pairs  of 
paralld  faces,  all  adjacent  faces 
meeting  at  ri^t  angles.     (Bowles) 

Bight  of  way.  A  grant'  by  Act  of 
Oongrew,  to  conyey  water  oyer  or 
across  the  pnbUc  dMuain,  for  ndnlng 
pui-poaea    (U.  &  Min.  Stat,  p.  612) 


naalaa  (^o.  of  Ikig.).    1«  Ap- 
pBed  to  a  vetak  carrying  ore  in  iMds 
unproduotiye  (Baintoldge). 

approzi- 
(  Power) 


fl.  Bake    yelns    eztwdlag 


Big ht-maaing  lode.  A  lode  paraliti  to 
the  axis  of  eleyatioii  of  the  district 
(Standard) 

BilL    1.  The'coarse  ore  at  the  peripli- 
ery  of  a  pile.    (G.  and  M.  Bfi.  P.) 
fl.  A  yery  small  brook;  a  streamlet 
(Webster) 

Bill-eat  stopiag.   Bee  Rill  stoplng. 

Bill-cat  yertioal  stopet.  Bee  Rill  stop- 
lng. 

Bin  marks.  Small  depressions  in  sand- 
stone, produced  by  the  eddying  of  a 
retreating  waye  on  a  sea  beach  under 
the  lee  of  some  small  obstruction, 
such  as  a  shell  or  pebble.    (Kemp) 

Bill  ttopiag.  Stoplng  in  which  the  ore 
is  cut  back  from  the  wtaiaes  in  sndi 
a  way  that  an  inyerted  pyramid- 
shaped  room  is  created,  with  its  apex 
in  a  winze  and  its  base  at  the  leyeL 
(H.  0.  Hooyer,  p.  06) 

Sometimes  called  Pyramidal  stofh 
ing;  Inclined  cut  and  fllling,  Rill-cut 
yertical  stopes,  Qyerhand  stoplng  in 
inclined  floors,  and  Rill-cut  stoplng. 

Bin  rock.  The  bedrock  rising  to  form 
the  boundary  of  a  placer  or  graytf 
deposit    (Raymond) 

B|ae  paa.  A  pan  in  which  salt  water 
is  eyaporated  to  obtain  salt 

Biaa.-  1.  A  complete  circle  of  tub- 
bing plates  around  a  circular  shaft 
fl.  Troughs  placed  in  shafts  to  catch 
the  ftdllng  water,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  conyey  it  to  a  certain  point 
(Steel) 

fl.  (Newc.).  A  gutter  cut  around  a 
idiafi  to  catch  and  conduct  away  the 
water.  (Raymond) 
4.  (So.  Staff.).  A  circular  piece  of 
wrought-iron,  about  8  inches  de^ 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  skip  of  coal 
to  increase  its  capacity.  {MtaL 
Jour.) 

Bing  eril^  (Ehig.)  A  wedging  crib  upon 
which  tubbing  is  placed,  haying  a 
gutter  or*  ring  cast  round  the  inner 
edge^  to  collect  any  water  that  may 
run  down  the  walls  of  the  shaft 
(Gresley) 

Biarer.     1.   (Derb.)   A  hammer  for 
driying  wedges.    (Gresley) 
fl.   A  crowbar.     (Webster) 

BlagerHAd-ehala  (lOd.).  Bee  Dog 
and  chain,  1. 

Biac  kila;  fled  kila.  A  lioie  kiln 
made  by  digging  a  conical  pit,  fllling 
it  with  idtemato  layers  of  llmeslome 
and  fbel,  and  coyering  the  top  with 
sods.    (Standard) 
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Blag  OT«.  Fragment  of  gangoe  cow- 
md  with  regular  deposits  of  other 
miiieralB.    See  Sphere  ore.   (Power) 

Blag  pit.  A  circular  pit  in  which  a 
large  whed  ie  revolved  for  temper- 
ing clay.    (Riea) 

Blag-imalL  Designating  stones,  as  for 
road*making,  small  enough  to  pass 
through  a  ring  of  4)eclfled  diameter. 
Ring-small  stones.    (Waster) 

Blag  itone.  A  voussoir  showing  on 
the  f^ce  of  the  wall,  so  called  as 
helping  to  make  up  the  arch  ring. 
(Webster) 

Blag  wall.  The  inner  fire-brick  .wall 
of  a  blast  furnace.    (Standard) 

Blida  (Mez.).  1.  A  kidney  -  shaped 
mass  of  ore.  8.  Reniform  tin  ore. 
g.  (Oolom.)  A  place  in  a  mine 
where  ore  is  abundant     (Halse). 

Ble  (8p.).     River;   stream.     (Halse) 

BloUta  (Sp.).     Rhyolite.    (Halse) 

Blp  (Mid.).  To  cut  or  blast  down  the 
roof  or  top  (Gresley).  Also  to  take 
up  the  floor  or  bottom.  (Barrow- 
) 


Bipariaa  rights.  The  rights  of  a  per- 
son owning  land  containing  or  bor- 
dering on  a  watercourse  or  other 
body  of  water  in  or  to  its  banks, 
bed,  or  waters.  At  the  common  law 
a  person  owning  land  bordering  a 
non-navigable  stream  owns  the  bed 
of  the  stream  and  may  make  reason- 
able use  of  its  waters.  (Webster; 
also  U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  p.  619) 

Blpladores  (Colom.).  Workmen  em- 
ployed to  lower  ore  through  a  winze. 
(Halse) 

Bipidolite.  See  CUinochlore  and  Pro- 
chlorite. 

Bipio  (Sp.).  1.  Rubble.  8.  Ballast 
material.  S.  (Mez.)  Fragments  of 
■tone  placed  between  the  stones 
forming  the  bed  of  an  arrastre.  4. 
Waste;  attle;  deads.  5.  (Ck>lonL) 
Spalled  ore;  small  ore  from  the 
mina  6.  ((%ile)  Residue  obtained 
by  evaporating  caliche.    (Halse) 

Bipper.  1.  (Mid.)  A  man  who  rips. 
Bee  Rip.  (Gresley).  8.  A  slate- 
edging  tool.     (Standard) 

Bipping-bed.  A  machine  for  cutting 
stone  into  slabs;  a  gang  stone-saw. 
(Standard) 

Bipple.  A  groove  or  bar  across  sluices 
for  washing  gold  {Baj,  Cool).  £ree 
Riffle. 


Bipple  board.  An  IneUned  tvoogli  hav> 
ing  grooves  or  strips  acioM  Its  bot- 
tom to  catch  fine  gold  (DniTve).  A 
riffle. 

Bipple  drift  A  rock-stmctnre  re8ol^ 
ing  from  the  constant  deposition  of 
silt,  where  ripple-marked  surfaces 
are  successive  formed,  and  thus 
covered  and  preserved  (Standard). 
See  Ripple  mark. 

Bipple  mark.  The  wavy  sonacs  of 
some  beds  of  sandstone  and  mod- 
stones,  produced  by  gentle  mofs- 
ment  in  shallow  water  when  thess 
rocks  were  in  a  soft  oondltlOD. 
(Roy.  GoDB.) 

Blppllag.   fifes  Ripple  mark. 

• 

Blprap.  A  foundation  or  sostainlag 
wall  of  stones  thrown  together 
without  order.     (Webster) 

Blsco  (Mez.).  1.  Sharp,  precipitoas 
rock.  8.  Quartz  found  in  veins  or 
outcropa     ( Dwight ) 

Blse.  1.  To  dig  or  work  upward  in 
mining,  in  opposition  to  sink.  8.  A 
shaft  ezcavated  from  below  iqiward 
(Webster  and  Standard).  The  com- 
pleted ezcavatlon  is  amo  called  a 
Raise,  Upraise,  or  Riser.  See  Raise. 
8.  The  inclination  of  the  strata, 
when  looking  up  hill.  To  the  rise 
is  directly  up  hill  in  an  inclined 
coal  seam.     (Steti) 

Bise  doors  (Scot).  The  entrance 
from  a  shaft  into  upper  workings. 
(Barrowman) 

Blse  heading.  A  heading  driven  to 
the  rise  in  long-way  workings.  See 
Heading,  8.     (Raymond) 

Blse  level  (Scot).  The  upper  of  two 
parallel  level  roads.     (Barrowmaa) 

Blser.    1.  A  shaft  ezcavated  from  b^ 
low  upward    (Webster).    fiTee  Raises 
also  Rise,  2. 
8.  (No.  of  Eng.)    An  upthrow  fkiiilt 

(Gresley) 

8.  A  passage  or  channel  from  tbe 
interior  of  a  mold,  in  which  tbe 
molten  metal  rises  and  by  its  pres- 
sure keeps  the  mold  full  as  tbe 
metal  in  the  latter  contracta.  4  Id 
mining,  a  rising  main;  See  Colaffls 
pipe.    (Standard) 

Blse  split  (Eng.).  The  proportion  of 
the  ventilating  current  sent  into  the 
rise  workings  of  a  mine.     (Greslej) 

Blse  workings  (Bug.).  Undergieand 
workings  carried  on  the  rise  or  high 
side  c3r  the  shafts.    (Grealey) 
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JMiNgii  !•  An  cKCfiTfttloii  carried  tt0ak 
below  upward;  a  rise  or  riser.  8. 
Tlie  tNxlltaig  In  the  mold  of  molten 
eted. after  teeming.  S.  The  honey* 
combing  of  a  steel  casting;  caused 
by  su<di  bolUng.     (Standard) 

ifiMag  eolamn  (Scot).  Delivery 
pipes  of  a  ram  or  plonger  pnmp. 
(Barrowman) 

Xlstag  main,    fifee  Oolnn^i  pipe. 

XltlMr  (Bng.),  The  matrix  in  which 
an  ore  occnrs.  See  Blder,  7.  (Bain- 
brldge) 

Blttinger  table.  A  side-bnmp  table 
wi^  plane  surface^  actuated  by  a 
cam,  oaring,  and  bumping  post  (lid- 
deU) 

Btrelaine.  A  pidE  with  one  or  two 
points,  formed  of  flat  iron,  used  to 
undercut  coal  by  scraping  instead 
of'  striking.     (Baymond) 

WTer-bar  plaseri  (Alaska).  Placers 
on  gravel  flats  in  or  adjacoit  to 
the  beds  of  large  streams.  (U.  S. 
GeoL  Surv.  Bull.  209,  p.  88) 

Xlver  dalm.  A  claim  that  includes 
the  bed  of  a  river.     (Duryee) 

Uver  drift.  The  gravel  deposits  ac- 
cumulated by  a  river  in  its  torroi* 
tlal  stages.     (Century) 

W^er  marble.    See  Landscape  marble. 

BlTsr  mining.  Mining  or  excavating 
beds  of  existing  rivers  after  deflect- 
ing their  course,  or  by  dredging 
without  changing  the  flow  of  water. 

Blver  pebble.  A  term  applied  in  Flor- 
ida to  a  certain  class  of  phosphatic 
pebbles,  or  concretions,  found  in  riv- 
ers as  distinguished  from  land  peb- 
ble phosphates.     (Power) 

Stiver  right  Same  as  Creek  right 
(Duryee) 

Uver  valley.  The  depression  made  by 
the  stream,  and  by  its  various  proc- 
esses which  precede  and  accompany 
the  development  of  the  stream. 
(Webster) 

Blvet-ln  (Bug.).  To  cradE  open,  or 
produce  fissures.    (Gresley) 

Blvet  eateher.  An  appliance  attached 
to  the  pump  rods  of  oil  wells  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  pump  from  the 
dTCjppiag  of  rivets  horn  the  pump 
rods.    (Mltzakis) 

Blvet  iteel.  A  soft  kind  of  mild  steel, 
used  especially  for  making  rlveti. 
(Webster) 


SMng  Mams.  Open  Assures  between 
beds  of  rock  in  a  quarry.  (Hltdi- 
cock) 

Soaeh  (Bug.).  L  The  upper  and  most 
valuable  bed  of  Portland  stone 
(Standard),  ft.  A  rock;  refuse 
gritty  stone. 

Beadbed.  The  material  part  of  a 
road;  primarily,  the  foundatton  dt 
gravel,  road-metal,  etc,  constituting 
the  bed,  but  by  extension,  especially 
in  railway  use,  the  supers^uctuie 
also.     (Standard) 

Boad  binders.  A  group  of  products 
consisting  of  petroleum  asphalt 
properly  fluxed  with  heavy  petro- 
leum oils  that  will  not  evaporate  and 
of  such  qualities  that  they  will  bind 
the  road  materials  together  both  In 
summer  and  winter.    (Bacon) 

Beadhead  (Scot).  In  long-wall,  the 
end  of  a  road  at  the  working  ftice 
(Barrowman).    fifae  Gate  end. 

Boadlng  (Eng.).  Bepairlng  and  main- 
taining roads.    (Gresley) 

Boadmaii  A  person  whose  duty  It  is 
to  keep  the  roads  of  a  mine  in  order. 
(Boy) 

Bead  amterlaL    Bee  Boad  metaL 

Boad  metaL  Bock  suitable  for  su^ 
facing  macadamized  roads  and  for 
foundations  for  asphalt  and  concr^ 
roadways.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Boaditones.  Stones  used  for  road 
ipetal.     (Webster) 

Boadway  (Aust).  An  underground 
passage,  whether  used  for  haulage 
purposes  or  for  men  to  travel  to 
and  from  their  work.    (Power) 

Bearing  (Oal.).  A  disease  among 
horses  in  which  there  is  partial  or 
complete  paralysis  of  certain  mus- 
cles of  Uie  neck  and  throat  often  a 
result  of  lead  poisoning.  (U.  8.  Bur. 
Mines,  Bull.  08,  p.  54) 

Boast  To  heat  to  a  point  somewhat 
short  of  fusing,  with  access  of  air, 
as  to  expel  volatile  matter  or  eflTect 
oxidation ;  In  cc^per  metallurgy,  ap- 
plied spedflcally  to  the  final  heating 
which  causes  self-reduction  to  occur 
by  the  reactlbn  between  the  sul- 
phide and  the  oxlda    (Webster) 

Boaster.  1.  A  coiitrtTanos  for  roast- 
ing, or  a  furnace  for  drying  salt 
cake.    (Webster) 

ft.  A  reverberatory  furnace  or  a  muf ^ 
fle  used  In  roasting  ore.    (Standard) 
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RoMter  ilaf ..  Slag  resulting  fh>in  the 
calclnatloQ  of  the  "white  metal"  in 
the  English  process  of  copper-smelt- 
ing.    ( Standard  ]( 

Boaitiiig.  .  Calcination,  nsnally  with 
oxidation.  Good,  dead,  or  sweet 
roasting  is  complete  roasting,  i  e., 
carried  on  until  sulphnrons  and  ar- 
senious  fumes  cease  to  be  given  off. 
Kernel-roasting  is  a  process  of  treatr 
lag  poor  sulphide  copper  ores,  by 
roasting  in  lumps,  whereby  copper 
(and  nickel) .  are  concentrated  in 
the  interior  of  the  lumps.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Roastiag  and  reaetloii  process.  The 
treatment  of  galena  in  a  reverber- 
atory,  by  first  partly  roasting  at 
a  low  temperature^  and  then  partly 
fusing  the  charge  at  a  higher 
temperature,  whidh  causes  a  reac- 
tioi^  between  tiie  lead-ozlde  formed 
by  roasting  and  the  remaining  sul- 
phide, producing  sulphurous  .  add 
and  metallic  lead.    (Raymond) 

Roastiag  and  reduotion  process.  The 
treatment  of  lead  ores  by  roasting 
to  form  lead-oxide,  and  subsequent 
reducing  fusion  in  a  shaft  furnace. 
(Raymond) 

Roasting  cylinder.  A  furnace  with  a 
rotating  cylinder  for  roasting  ore. 
(Standard).    Bee  Brfickner  furnace. 

Roasting  furnace.  A  furnace  in  which 
ore  is  roasted. 

Roasting  kiln.    A  kiln  fOr  roasting  ore. 

Roasting  OTcn.  An  oven  for  roasting 
ores. 

Roast  stalL  A  form  of  roasting  fur- 
nace, built  in  compartments  or  stalls 
open  in  front,  witii  flues  running  up 
the  wall  at  the  back  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  draft    (Century) 

Rob.  To  extract  pillars  previously  left 
for  support;  or,  in  general,  to  take 
out  ore  or  coal  from  a  mine  with  a 
view  to  immediate  product  and  not 
to  subsequent  working.    (Raymond) 

Robbed  out  (Cumb.)*  Work  away. 
See  Hollows  (Gresley).  Said  of  a 
mine  or  part  of  a  mine  from  which 
the  pillars  have  been  removed. 

Robbing;  Robbing  pillars  (Scot).  Re- 
ducing the  size  of  pillars;  taking  as 
much  as  possible  off  pillars,  leaving 
only  what  is  deemed  suflldent  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  ^  (Barrowman) 

Robbie  (Bug.).   Afttult    (Qrealeiy) 

Robson  and  Orowder  process.  An  early 
oil  flotation  process.  The  oil  was 
added  to  several  times  its  weight  of 


ore  and  mixed  In  a  sAowly  reipcifiag 
drum  or  tube.  The  process  at  one 
time  had  quite  a  large  aiH>Ucation. 
The  process  used  but  little  water,  25 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  and  no  acid. 
(Megraw,  p.  14;  T.  J.  Hoover,  p.  6) 

Robnrlte.  An  explosive  containing, 
according  to  one  formula,  chlorinatr 
ed  di  nitrobenzene  and  ammonium  ni- 
trate.^ (Webster) 

Roca  (Sp.).  1.  Rock  standing  oat 
from  the  gmeral  surface,  t.  Rode 
or  stone,  whether  in  the  ordinary 
or  geological  sense.  S.  A  vein  or  bed 
of  hard  rock  and  stone.    (Halse) 

Rosalia  (Sp.).  Drift  of  pebbles  waslied 
together  by  floods;  talusi     (Halse) 

Roche.  1.  (Prov.  Bug.)  Refuse  gritly 
stone.  8.  A  rock.  Spdled  alas 
Roach.    (Standard) 

Reehe  line  (Bug.).  Lime  in  thelon^ 
after  it  Is  burned ;  quicklime.  ( Wdi- 
ster) 

RecheUe  salts.  Potassium  sodium  tar- 
trate, KNaCiH/>t.4H/>. 

Roches  montonntes.  Rounded  hum- 
mocks or  bosses  of  rock  like  whaleir 
backs,  smoothed  and  striated  by  |^- 
dal  action  (Roy.  Com.).  Called  also^ 
Dressed  rocks;  Sheep-back  rocks. 

Rechlcderlte.  A  reslnold,  reddish- 
brown  oxygenated  hydrocarboD* 
tound  in  brown  coal  In  Bohemia;  It 
melts  at  100*  O.  and  Is  soluble  la 

alcohoL  (Bacon) 
Rock.  1.  (a)  Strictly,  any  naturally 
formed  aggregate  or  mass  of  mincnl 
matter,  whether  or  not  coherent,  con- 
stituting an  essential  and  appred- 
able  part  of  the  earth's  crust  {h) 
Ordinarily,  any  consolidated  or  co- 
herent and  rdatlvdy  hard,  naturally 
formed  mass  of  mineral'  matter; 
stone.  (La  FOrge)  In  Instances 
a  single  mineral  totma  a  rock,  as 
caldte,  serpentine,  kaolin,  and  a  few 
others,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
rocks  consist  of  two  or  more  min- 
erala 

8.  (Lake  Superior)  Crude  copper 
ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mines.  The 
concentrate  obtained  is  called  wtkh 
eral,  and  contains  about  66  per  cent 
metallic  copper. 

S.  (N.  Y.  and  Pa.)  A  local  term  for 
the  more  massive  beds  of  bluestons 
that  are  not  jointed  and  are,  there- 
fore, well  suited  for  structural  pur- 
poses.    (Bowles) 

4.  A  peak,  dlfl,  promontory,  or  the 
like,  of  rock,  usually  bare,  and  con- 
sidered as  one  mass,  as  the  Bock 
of  Gibraltar.  5.  (Com.)  A  big  lump 
of  ore.    (Webster) 
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BoekHUid-rtgi  (So.  Staff.).  ▲  sand- 
stone fall  of  little  patches  and 
shreds  of  coal.     (Gresley) 

Xoek  asphalt  Sandstone  or  limestone 
natnrally  impregnated  with  asphalt 
(Bacon) 

Boek-asphalt  paTemeat  A  wearing 
coarse  composed  of  broken  or  pnl- 
▼erized  rock-aq^ialt  with  of  with- 
out the  addition  of  othor  bitominoos 
materials.     (Bacon) 

Sodk  basis.  A  depression  or  basin- 
like  excavation  in  the  solid  rode, 
sometimes  of  great  extent  Nearly 
an  lakes,  even  the  largest  of  them, 
are  entirely  sorroonded  by  solid  rock 
or  lie  in  rock  basins.    (Roy.  Oom.) 

Sodk  'bind  (Bng.).  Sandy  shale 
(Gresley) 

Book  bottom.  In  wdl  digging,  a  stra- 
tum of  rock  preventing  further  ex- 
cavation; used  generally  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  and  often  attributively; 
as,  a  rool^&o^tom price.    (Standard) 

Boek  bonad  (Aust.).  A  reef  not  ac- 
companied by  gangue  stuff.  (G.  G. 
W.  Lock) 

Boek  breaker.  Usually  applied  to  a 
class  of  machines,  of  which  Blake's 
rock-breaker  Is  a  type,  and  in  which 
the  rock  is  crushed  between  two 
jaws,  both  movable,  or  one  fixed  and 
one  movable.  It  is  common  to  use 
a  rock-breaker  Instead  of  hand-spall- 
ing  to  prepare  ore  for  further  crush- 
ing in  the  stamp-mill  (Raymond). 
See  Rock  crusher. 

Boek  butter.  A  variety  of  halotrichite. 
Galled  also  Stone  butter.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Boek  ehanaeler.  A  machine  used  in 
quarrying  for  cutting  an  artificial 
seam  in  a  mass  of  stone.  It  is 
ntiade  in  several  forms,  the  principal 
types  being  the  bar-cJianneler  (in 
which  the  cutters  are  mounted  on 
a  carriage  that  works  along  a  heavy 
bar  or  bars)  and  the  track-channeler, 
(Standard) 

Boek  ehute  See  Ghute,  1.  Also  called 
Slate  chute. 

Boek-ehute  mining.  See  Bord-and- 
piUar  method. 

Boek  oork.  A  light-colored  variety  of 
asbestos  (Standard).  Also  called 
Rock  leather. 

Bock  omsher.  A  machine  for  reduc- 
ing rock  or  ore  to  smaller  sizes. 
Three  principal  types  are  the  jaw- 
einsher,  the  gyratory,  and  the  ham- 
mer crusher.    See  Rock  breaker. 


Boek  erystaL  Transparent  quarta,  e»* 
pecially  when  colorless.     (W^Mrter) 

Boek  driU.  A  machine  for  boring  in 
rock,  either  by  percussion,  effected 
by  reciprocating  motion,  or  abrasion, 
effected  by  rotary  motion.  Oun- 
pressed  air  is  the  usual  motive 
power,  but  steam,  electricity  luid 
tiectrldty  in  combination  with'  com- 
pressed air  are  also  used. 

The  following  are  common  types: 
Bitrleigh.  The  first  rock  drill  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Stages.  .  A 
term  applied  by  miners  to  any  heavy 
two-man  drilL  Chippy.  A  name  op- 
plied  to  small  piston  drills.  Jack 
hammer,  A  name  given  by  the  man- 
ufacturer to  the  first  self-rotating 
drill  made  in  the  United  States. 
Murphy.  A  hollow  bteel  hand  drill ; 
also  called  Jap  or  LUtle  Jap.  WaugK 
A  stoping  drill ;  sometimes  called  a 
sioper;  also  known  in  the  Southern: 
States  as  a  warrior,  WidauHnaker. 
a  name  applied  to  stoping  drills  by 
reason  of  the  unhealthy  effect  of  the 
dust  on  the  miner's  lungs.  Wiggle 
iait  A  name  applied  to  a  stoping 
drill,  derived  from  its  actions  when 
in  operation.  (Bng.  &  Mln.  Jour., 
May  16, 1915,  p.  Sei ) .  Water  Leyner. 
A  type  of  drill  using  hollow  steel 
through  which  water  fiows  to  remove 
and  allay  dust  Also  called  Leyner- 
IngersoU  drill. 

Booker.  A  short  trough  in  which  au- 
riferous sands  are  agitated  by  oscil- 
lation, in  water,  to  collect  their  gold. 
(Raymond).     See  Oradle,  3. 

Boek-faoe  briok.  Brick  with  surface 
chis^ed  to  imitate  cut  stone.    (Ries) 

Book  fault  (Eng.).  A  replacement  of 
a  coal  seam  over  a  greater  or  less 
area,  by  some  other  rock,  usually 
sandstone.     ( G  resley ) 

Book  filling.  *1.  Waste  rock,  used  to 
fill  up  worked-out  stopes  to  support 
the  roof.     (Weed) 
%.  See  Overhand  stoping. 

Bock  flour.  Very  finely  powdered  rod^ 
material,  formed  by  the  grinding  up 
of  rocks  beneath  a  glacier,  deposited 
as  part  of  the  till,  and  not  washed  or 
blown  away  and  deposited  elsewhere 
as  stratified  drift  or  as  loessL  (La 
Forge)  -Galled  also  Glacier  meaU 
and  Rock  meal. 

Bock  froth.  Fused  lava  so  inflated 
with  gas  bubbles  or  steam  bubbles 
as  to  be  foamy.  When  hardened  it 
becomes  vesicular  or  ieoHaoeaue 
lava.    (Standard) 

Bock  gas.    Same  as  Natural  gas. 
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Book  fyptnm.  Maaslye  gypium,  sotne- 
times  crystalline,  also  mlcrocrystal- 
llne  or  fine  grained,  as  In  alabaster. 
(Webster) 

Boekhead.     1.  (Scot)     In  boring  or 
sinking,  the  top  of  hard  strata  next 
the  surface.     (Barrowman) 
i.    (Ghes.)    The  uppermost  stratum 
of  {he  rocksalt  beds.     (Gresley) 

Eoek  hoaie  (Lake  Superior).  .  The 
building  (usually  the  one  over  the 
sliaft)  where  copper-bearing  rock 
from 'the  mine  is  dumped  from  the 
ore  skip  (or  bucket)  ^nd  Is  screened, 
crushed,  and  stored  In  a  bin,  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  mllL    (Weed) 

Becklag.  The  process  of  separating 
ores  by  wai&ing  on  an  Incline 
trough.    (Lawyer)    £fe6  at«o  Rocker. 

Roeklag  bob.   Bee  Bob,  1. 

Roeking  lerer  (Bng.).  A  brakestaff. 
(Gresley) 

Roeking  ttoae.  A  stone,  often  of  great 
idse,  so  balanced  on  its  foundation 
that  It  can  be  rocked,  or  slightly 
moved  with  but  little  force.  In 
some  cases  It  Is  left  In  this  position 

'  by  the  weathering  away  of  the  softer 
material  (Webster).  Galled  also 
Loggan  stone. 

Roek  in  place.    See  In  situ. 

Reek  leather.  A  synonym  for  Moun- 
tain leather.    (Ghester) 

Roek  meaL  1.  A  fine  flour-Uke  earth 
composed  of  shells  of  Infusoria.  8. 
A  white  powdery  variety  of  calclte, 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence  (Web- 
ster). See  Rock  flour,  2.  AUo  Rock 
milk. 

Roek  milk.  Soft  pulverulent  forms  of 
oaldte  found  In  caves  or  as  an  efflor- 
escence.    (Power) 

Rock  oil.    A  aymmjm  for  Petroleum. 

Rook  pulveriser.  A  rock  breaker; 
stone  crusher,     (Standard) 

Rock  quarts.  The  ordinary  crystal- 
lized varieties  of  quartz,  as  Brazilian 
pebbles.  Galled  also  Bock  crystaL 
(Standard) 

Roek  rubble.  Same  as  Fault  rock. 
(Standard) 

Rock  ruby.  A  fine  red  variety  of  gar- 
net    (Webster) 

Rock  tall  Gommon  salt  occurring  In 
solid  form  as  a  mineral;  halite. 
(Webster) 

Reckikaft  A  shaft  made  purposely 
to  send  down  rock  for  filling  the 
stopes,  rooms,  or  slices.    The  shaft 


is  generally  kept  nearly  foil,  and 
th  crock  Is  trammed  away  as  It  Is 
wanted.     (Standard) 

Rock  silk.    A  silky  varieity  of  aAeatoa 

Rock  toap.  A  pitch-black  or  Uoish- 
black  aluminum  8lllcate»  gratsy  to 
the  touch,  and  whld^  crumbles  in 
water ;  used  as  a  filler  and  fbr  cray- 
ons. Galled  also  Mountain  soap. 
(Standard) 

Rock  tar.  Gmde  petroleum.  (Stand- 
ard) "^^ 

Rock  tunncL  A  tunnel,  drift  ur  cross- 
cut' driven  Uirough  rock,  usually 
connecting  one  coal  bed  with  an- 
other; also  throu^  barren  rock  in 
metal  mines. 

Rock  turquoitc  A  naatrlx  of  turquoise 
with  small  grains  of  turquoise  em- 
bedded In  it    (Gentury) 

Rockwood.  A  brown  compact  variety 
of  asbestos,  resembling  fossil  wood. 
(SUndard) 

Rod  coapliaf .  A  clasp  or  other  de- 
vice for  uniting  the  rods  that  csny 
the  tools  used  in  boring  arteslsn 
wells,  oil  wells,  etc.     (Gentury) 

Rodding  (Eng.).  The  operation  of  fix- 
ing or  repairing  wooden  cage  guides 
in  shafts.     (Greeley) 

Rod  guide.  An  appliance  attached  to 
the  drilling  rod  In  oU  wells  tint 
serves  to  prevent  the  rod  from  oscil- 
lating or  knocking  against  tlie  sides 
of  the  bore  hole.    (Mitxakis) 

RodiUo  (Sp.).  A  wooden  roller  for 
moving  heavy  weighta     (Halse) 

Rod  iron.  Iron  made  In  the  form  of 
round  Iron  rods  for  conuntfdal  use. 
(Standard) 

Rodman;  Rodsman.  One  who  uses  or 
carries  a  surveyor's  leveling  rod. 
(Standard) 

Rodney  (Bng.).  A  rude  platform 
near  the  shaft's  mouth  for  a  nlglit 
fire.    (Balnbridge) 

Rods.  1.  (Eng.)  Vertical  or  indined 
timbers  for  actuating  pumps.  1 
Long. bars  of  Swedish  Iron  of  the 
toughest  quality,  for  boring  tfaroogli 
rocks,  etc  8.  See  Gago  galdsi,  t 
(Gresley) 

Rod  shaft.  The  mine  diaft  contain- 
ing the  pump  rods.     (Davies) 

Rod  tods.    See  Pole  tools. 
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ItiiPig.  ▲  n^-y^OoW,  pnatf  mutt 
eautdmng  of  aa  anwhrten  ot  hlgh- 
boHtngolls  wtdiwlidli7drocai1>oii8; 
It  ooIleetB  In  convUerable  quantities 
■round  tlie  rodi  and  enslas  in  some 
of  th%  Pennaytvnnin  wells.    (Baoon) 

loedsf  lead-f  amp.  An  autcanatic  ap- 
paratus for  diadmrgina  lead  from 
the  kettle.  Used  In  Partas'  proeess. 
(Hofman,  p.  480) 

Iwiiag  wires.  Wires  sospcnded  in  a 
auft  diamber  to  assist  in  settling 
and  oondMising  dnSt  and  fames 
from  famace  gases.  (Hofman,  p. 
802) 


A  pi' 0 cess  tot  sepa- 
rating copper,  and  in  part  silver, 
from  gold  by  fusing  witti  sniphnr  or 
aith  antimony  si^hide,  obtaining 
eopper  or  silYer  sidphide.    (Goesel) 

Bae  itaaa.     Fine-grained  oOlite,  tkat 
tbe  roe'OC  a  Hsb.    (Power) 


(Qer.).     OSnte  in  wlUch 
are  anited  by  argil- 
(Standard) 


the 


Bacgaa.    A  roddng  atona    ICentury) 

meOj  alL  Cr«de  oU  tbat  bas  formed 
a  nwre  or  less  complete  emulsion 
with  water.     IBedwood) 

Boja  (Spi).    Bod.     (Halse) 

Bake  (Pror.  Sng.).  A  rein  of  ore. 
(Standard).  A  variation  of  Bake. 
See  Bake  8  and  4. 

Boldaaa  (Sp.).  A  pulley  wheel  or 
sheaye     (Halse) 

B«0.  1.  An  Inequality  in  the  roof  or 
toor  of  a  mine.  8.  (So.  Wales) 
The  drum  of  a  winding  engine.  9. 
See  Bump.  (Gresley) 
4.  A  cylindrical  body  set  in  bearings 
(uaoally  fixed)  and  used  singly  or 
In  pairs  or  sets  for  crushing  ur 
sqneeslng  (Webster).  See  Bella 
B.  One  c€  two  cylinders  or  grooved 
rollers  between  which  material  Is 
drawn,  as  for  reducing  Its  thickness, 
as  the  finishing  roVe  of  a  rolling 
milL  6.  A  heavy  metal  cylinder  for 
flattening  molten  plate  gloss  Into  a 
sheet    (Standard) 

KoUed  plate.  A  thin  plate  of  gold 
spread  uiwn  a  layer  of  base  metal 
t^  soldering  the  metals  In  the  bar, 
and  then  rolling  the  whole  out  into 
plate,  forming  a  thinner  plate  of 
sold  than  that  of  the  ware  known 
as  gold-filled.  Galled  also  Boiled 
gold.    (SUndard) 
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BoUer.  A  small  steel,  iron,  or  wooden 
wlieel  or  cylinder  uiwn  which  tlie 
hauling  rope  is  carried  Just  above 
tlie  floor.    (Steel) 

BoUer  grip.  A  device  for  dutdilng  a 
traction  cable  between  grooved 
sheaves  or  rollers.     (Standard) 

BeUey  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  kind  of  truck 
ranning  npim  wtieels  for  carrying 
tuba  or  bozes»  and  drawn  by  liorses 
akmg  underground  roadwaya  (Grea- 
lair) 

BoDeyway  (No.  of  Bug.).  The  under- 
ground road  along  wMch  roUeys  are 
conveyed   (Gresley).    A  gangway. 


(Bug.).  A  man  who 
attends  the  rolleyway  and  keeps  it 
in  order.  He  also  supervises  the 
movement  of  -cars  at  shaft  landings. 
(G.  C  Green  well) 

Bolliag.    iSfee  Boll  train. 

BaOlac  graaad.  A  land  surface  much 
varied  by  many  small  hills  and  val- 
leya.     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Bolliag  mill.  1.  An  establishment  in 
which  metal  is  made  Into  sheets, 
bars,  rails,  or  rods,  by  working  It 
between  pairs  of  rolls.  S.  A  pair 
or  aet  of  rolls  between  which  metal 
is  reduced  in  thickness  or  formed 
into  beams,  rails,  etc.;  a  roll  train. 
(Standard) 

Bolliag  plaat.  A  rolling  mill  or  es- 
tablishment for  rolling  metal  into 
forms.     ( Standard ) 

BoU-iaw  emsher.  A  crusher  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  Blnke  or 
Dodge  (which  see),  but  the  moving 
jaw  has  a  rolling  instead  of  an  os- 
cillating motion.     (Uddell) 

Boll  lattea.  Sheet  brass  polished  on 
both  sides.     (Standard) 

Bella.  Gast-lron  cylinders,  either  plain 
or  fitted  with  steel  teeth,  used  to 
break  coal  and  other  materials  into 
various  sizes  (Steel).  Applied  to 
the  type  of  crushing  machinery  In 
which  the  ore  Is  broken  between 
cylindrical  rolls  which  rotate  in  a 
vertical  plane.    See  also  Boll  train. 

Boll  leale.  The  scale  that  falls  from 
iron  during  the  proce>8  of  rolling. 
(Standard) 

Boll  ihell.  The  casing  or  tire  of 
specially  hardened  steel  forming  the 
wearing  surface  of  a  crusher  roll. 
(Bichards,  p.  66) 

Boll  anlphur.  A  commerclnl  nnme  for 
sulphur  that  has  been  purified  nnd 
cast  Into  rolls  or  sticks.     ( Standard) 
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Boll  train.  The  set  of  plain  or  grooved 
rolls  through  which  iron  or  steel 
pile',  ingots,  blooms,  or  billets  are 
passed,  to  be  rolled  into  various 
shapes.     (Raymond) 

Bole.     (Sp.)     1.  A  roller  or  drum; 

R,    de    porta    cable     (Mex.),    the 
'    bearing   drum    of    cable    tramway. 

(Dwight) 

i.  A  smooth  and  round  long  stone 

found  in  arrayot.    S.  A  coll  of  fuse. 

(Halse) 

Xmaaneador  (Mez.).  A  weigher. 
(Dwight) 

Bomaniam.  An  alloy  consisting  of  al- 
luminum  having  an  admixture  of 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  tungsten 
together  with  a  little  copper  and 
nickel.    (Webster) 

Boman  ooher.  A  native  ocher  of  a 
deep  orange-yellow  color.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Boman  tile;  Koman  briek.  Brick 
usually  either  dry-pressed  or  stiff- 
mud  repressed,  and  12  by  1^  by  4 
inches  in  size.  The  term  is  not  al- 
ways very  definitely  used.    (Rles) 

Boman  vitriol.    Same  as  Blue  vitriol. 

Bomansovite.  A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a 
brown  or  brownish-yellow  color. 
(Century) 

Bomper  (Sp.).     1.  To  break  or  crush 

ore.    S.  To  pierce  or  penetrate;  to 
break  through.    (Halse) 


Bondana    (Mex.; 
(Dwight) 


Gasket ;    washer. 


Bottdle;  Bondelle.  The  crust  or  scale 
that  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
molten  metal  in  cooling.   (Raymond) 

Bongnorot  (Peru).  Men  and  boys  who 
carry  capachot,    (Halse) 

Boof.  1.  The  rock  lying  above  a  coal 
bed  or  ore  vein.  The  hanging  wall. 
(Chance) 

S.  The  top  of  any  subterraneous  pas- 
sage or  working.     (Gresley) 
S.  (No.  Wales).    In  slate  quarrying, 
a  passage  excavated  from  below  up- 
wards; a  raise.     (Webster) 

Boof  ooal  (Scot).  That  part  of  a  seam 
of  coal  left  for  a  roof.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Boofing.  1.  (Chea.)  The  upper  5  or  6 
feet  of  the  rock-salt  beds.  (Gres- 
ley) 

8.  The  wedging  of  a  loaded  wagon 
or  horse  against  the  top  of  an  under- 
ground passaga    (Raymond) 


Booflag  slate.  *A  finely  fissile,  <pmpacc 
homogeneous  argilllte  or  day  slate, 
yielding  thin  slabs,  used  for  rooilng. 
The  prevailing  colors  are  nearly 
black,  though  sometimes  greenish, 
purple,  or  red.    (Standard) 

Booing  tile.  Burned-day  tile  used  for 
covering  roofs.    (Rles) 

Boof  stone  (Scot).  The  stone  imme- 
diately above  a  coal  seam  (Barrow- 
man)    Bee  al$o  Roo^  1. 

Boof  work.  A  term  applied  to  a  vein 
worked  overhead.    (Morlne) 

Boom.  1.  A  wide  working  place  in  a 
flat  mine  corresponding  to  $iope  in  a 
steep  vein.  Compare  Stope  (Ihl- 
seng).  A  chamber, 
ft.  A  heading  or  short  stall.  8.  A 
weight  of  7  tons  of  coal,  or  5)  chal- 
drons by  measure.    ( Gresley ) 

Boom  and  pillar.  A  system  of  mining 
in  which  the  distinguishing  feature 
Is  the  winning  of  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  coal  or  ore  in  the  first 
working.  The  coal  or  ore  fs  mined 
in  rooms  separated  by  narrow  ribs 
or  pillars.  The  coal  or  ore  in  the 
pillars  is  won  by  subsequent  work- 
ing, which  may  be  likened  to  top 
slicing,  in  which  the  roof  is  cared 
in  successive  blocks.  The  first  work- 
ing in  rooms  is  an  advancing  and 
the  winning  of  the  rib  (pillar)  a  re- 
treating method.  The  rooms  are 
driven  parallel  with  one  another,  and 
the  room  faces  may  be  extended  par^ 
allel,  at  right  angles,  or  M  an  angle 
to  the  dip.  This  method  is  ap- 
plicable to  fiat  deposits,  such  as  co^ 
iron  ore,  lead,  and  sine,  etc,  that 
occur  in  bedded  deposits.  Modifi- 
cations of  this  method  are:  County 
of  Durham  system;  Donble-entry 
room  and  pillar  mining;  Double- 
room  oystem;  Double  stall  working; 
Heading  and  stall ;  '  'lUar  and  stall ; 
Post  and  stall;  Room  and  stoop; 
Single-entry  room  and  pillar  min- 
ing ;  Single  -  stall  working ;  Square 
work;  South  Staffordshire  thick- 
seagi  method ;  Stall  and  breast ;  and 
Triple-entry  room  and  pillar  mlninf 

Boom  and  pillar  with  waste  filling. 
See  Overhand  stoplng. 

Boom  and  ranee  (Scot).  A  aystein  of 
working  coal  with  long  narrow  pil* 
lars ;  less  usually  a  system  of  work- 
ing with  extra  large  pillars  and  nar- 
row rooms  (Barrowman).  Similar 
to  pillar  and  stall. 

Boom  and  itoop  (Scot).  See  Booni 
and  pillar. 
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seek.  A  Bliort  passageway,  from 
the  mine  entry,  to  tlie  room  In  wbich 
tbe  miner  worksr  (Oamtilno  «.  Man- 
vfaetarera'  Ooal  ft  Ooke  Cto.,  104  8. 
W.  R^gt.  p.  265) 


tjwiUim  witk  MvlBf •    Afea  Bond 
and  pillar, 

Baoater  eoaL    See  Oube  coaL 

Boot  deposit  (Ifalay).  A  lode  or  Teln 
from  which  allnylal  tin  may  haye 
been  deriyed.     The  original  aoorce. 

Boo¥e(Bng.).  To  mb  or  knock  against 
the  roof.  .  (Qreal^) 

B^pe  erab.  An  appliance  used  In  ca- 
ble drilling  tot  recoyering  ropes 
that  may  have  been  accidentally 
dropped  in  the  borehole.    (Mitzakls) 

Bope  drilliag.  1.  Drilling  in  the 
ground  with  a  bit  attached  to  the 
Old  of  a  rope  to  which  a  twisting 
motion  is  given.  Sometimes  called 
Jump  drilling,  as  the  rope  with  the 
bit  is  raised  and  dropped. 

B^pe  diiye.  A  replacement  of  belts 
by  ropes  for  drlying  machinery. 
<Power) 

Bope  driyer.  A  person  who  looks 
after  the  rope  and  the  equipment  of 
the  train  of  cars  drawing  coal  from 
the  mine,  and  superintends  the 
movement  of  cars.  (Stony  Fork 
Coal  Co.,  V.  Lingar,  153  S.  W.  Kept, 
p.  6;  Bell-Knox  Coal  Co.  v.  Gregory, 
168  S.  W.  Rept,  p.  466) 

Bope  haulage.  Any  haulage  system  in 
which  the  cars  are  attached  to  ropes. 
Usually  onployed  on  level  or  nearly 
level  roads  or  entries;  sometimes 
with  an  endless  ro^e.  See  Tail-rope 
haulage. 

Bope  house.  In  salt  manufacturing, 
an  evaporating  house.    (Century) 

Bope  rider  (Okla.).  An  employee 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  cars  are 
coupled  properly,-  and  to  Inspect 
ropes,  chains,  links,  and  all  cou- 
pling equipment     A  trip  rider. 

Bope  roll  (Bug.).  The  drum  of  a 
winding  engine.    (Gresley) 

Bope  trip.  A  trip  of  cars  handled  by 
a  rope.    (Steel) 

Bopeway.  A  line  or  double  line  of 
suspended  ropes,  usually  wire,  aloug 
which  articles  of  moderate  weight 
may  be  transported  on  slings,  either 
by  gravity  or  power;  much  used  in 
•mountelnous  mining  districts  for 
transportation  to  watercourses  or  to 
steam-railway  lines  (Standard).  An 
aerial  tramway. 


Bopp  faraaee.  A  long  reveEberatory 
furnace  over  the  hearth  of  which 
a  series  of  plows  or  rakes  is  drawn 
by  a  continuous  cable,  moving  the 
Ore  steadily  from  the  feed  to  th« 
disdiarge  end.    (Ingalls,  p.  104) 

Bopy  lava.    Same  as  Pahoehoe. 

Bosoa  (Sp.).  L  Screw  thread.  8.  A 
ring  or  waaher  put  around  a  drill 
when  water  is  present  9.  In  the 
patio  process,  silver  left  after  re- 
torting.    (Halse) 

Boieoelite.  A  vanadium-bearing  mus- 
Govite  mica  in  which  AlA  is  partly 
replaced  by  ViCt.  The  content  of 
VtO*  may  reach  an  equivalent  of 
28.85  per  cent  ViOt,  though  generally 
much  le8&     (y.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Base.  1.  (Scot)  The  perforated  nos- 
sle  of  a  water  pipe.  (Barrowman) 
ft.  A  diambnd  of  such  small  size  that 
it  can  be  cut  little  if  at  aU.  (Web- 
ster) 

Boteaker.  An  old  name  for  Realgar. 
(Century) 

Bose  oopper.  Same  as  Rosette  cop* 
per. 

Bote  head.  A  perforated  nozzle,  as  for 
a  sprinklc^r  (Stondard).  See  Rose,  1. 

Bose  poroelaia.  Chinese  hard-porce- 
lain brilliantly  decorated  with  a  red 
enamel.     (Standard) 

Bose  quarts.  Crystelline  quartz  with 
a  rose-pink  color.  Used  as  gem  or 
as  an  omamentol  stone.  £fee  quarts. 
(U.  S.  Qeol,  Surv.) 

Bose  steeL  A  steel  that  shows  a  pe- 
culiar fracture  and  texture  in  the 
interior  different  from  that  near  the 
surface.     (Standard) 

Bosette.  A  disk-like  crust  or  plate  of 
metal  purposely  formed  on  and  r^ 
moved  from  the  surface  of  molten 
metal  (Standard).  i9ee  Rosette  cop- 
per. 

Bosette  eopper.  Disks  of  copper  (red 
from  the  presence  of  suboxide) 
formed  by  cooling  the  surface  of 
molten  copper  through  sprinkling 
with  water  ( Raymond ) .  Called  also 
Rose  copper. 

Bose  vitriol.  Obalt  sulphate;  bieber- 
ite.  Also  called  Cobalt  vitriol ;  Red 
vitriol.     (Standard) 

Bosh  (Leic).    See  Rait 

Bosloler  (Sp.).  1.  Ruby  silver;  R^ 
oloft),  proustlte;  R.  negro,  st^han- 
ite ;  A.  oiouro,  pyrargyrite.  8.  R.  de 
oobre  <  (Chile  and  Peru),  cuprite. 
(Halse) 
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SofiB  fmUk.    A  7«UofW  Tuietir  of  «tfta.V  * 
«rlte.     <F0wer) 


Boiln  tiB.  A  reddish  or  ycUowliA  Tm- 
riety  of  cas^terite.    (Power) 

Bom  and  Welter  fnr&aee.  A  maitljpla- 
deck  roasting  furnace  of  the  annu- 
lar type.  Used  in  Germany.  (Id- 
fcalls,  p.  110) 

Bessie  famaee.  An  American  variety 
of  hearth  for  the  treatment  of  ga- 
lena, differing  from  the  Scotch 
hearth  in  using  wood  as  fuel,  work- 
ing continuously,  and  having  hollow 
walls,  to  heat  the  blast  (Raymond) 

l^iso  antioo  marble.  A  red  marble 
used  by  the  EtniHcans  and  ancient 
Romans ;  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  Cynopolis  and  Damaristica 
(Merrill).  It  has  white  markings 
and  fine  black  veins. 

Bosso  levaato  marble,  fifee  Yerdan- 
tique. 

Botterite.  A  variety  of  imle  ro.«e-red 
beryl  found  in  the  granite  of  the 
Island  of  Elba,  Italy.    (Oentury) 

Bosthornite.  A  resin  (CmHmO)  pos- 
sessing a  brown  color  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.076,  found  at  Sonnberge, 

-   Oarlnthia.     (Bacon) 

Botary  fault.    £^ee  Fault 

Botary  puddler.  A  mechanical  pud- 
dler  in  which  the  treatment  of 
molten  metal  is  effected  by  the  ro- 
tation of  the  furnace.     (Ontury) 

Botary  pump.  A  pump  in  which  the 
moving  part  is  a  piston,  follower, 
or  cam,  rotating  in  a  case,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  that  has  a  pis- 
ton with  to-and-fro  motion  (Stand- 
ard).   A  centrifugal  pump. 

Botary  squeezer.  A  puddle-ball  squeezer 
having  a  rotating  drum  mounted  out 
of  center  in  a  cylindrical  case. 
(Standard) 

Botator.  A  revolving  or  rotary  fur- 
nace.    (Ontury) 

Botoh.    Bee  Rotche. 

Botehe;  Boohe  (So.  Staff.).  A  soft 
and  moderately  friable  sandstone 
(Gresley).  Called  also  Roach; 
Rotch. 

Bothofflte.  A  yellowish-brown  to  llver- 
browUf  magneslan  calcium-iron  gar- 
net   (Dana) 

Botttm  reef.  (So.  Afr.).  Decomposed, 
toft  country  rock  found  in  connec- 
tion with  auriferous  conglomerates. 
(Duryee) 


1.  A  eoft.  ligftt. 
«oiMdating  of  allJfia 
SiAiJi^  resnlttnc  from  the 
e^lteo  «C«^t]leeoiiB  Iftmestone. 


). 


.    Si 


tleo  BMiMe. 


1.  A  kind  of  jpiaatoi 
of  nme,  with  a  mixtooe  fif -Shells  er 
pebbles,  used  for  covertaf  ^ittiiniy. 
(WHieter) 

t.  To  roaghen  tiie  sufftice  of  (pei- 
tery)  before  firing.    (Staadasdi 

Bough  ooal  (Soot).  A  mfiie  «MDe- 
times  given  to  free  coal  wImb  aiwwJ 
ated  with  gas  ooal  or  ApUot  eail 
(Barrowman) 

Bough  diamond.    An  oiiieiit  diameni 

Bougher  eelL  Flotation  cells  In  wliidi 
the  bulk  of  the  gangoe  la  removed 
from  the  ore. 

Boughing  hole.  A  hole  to  receive  Ag 
from  a  blaat-fumace,  or  molten  Ine 
when  It  is  undesirable  to  let  U  rva 
into  pigs.     (Standard) 

Boughlag  mill.  1.  A  metal  disk 
charged  with  an  abrasive,  used  for 
the  first  work  In  grinding  gema.  1 
A  set  of  roughing  rolls.    (Standard) 

Boughlag  rollt.  The  rolls  of  a  train 
which  first  receive  the  pile,  ingot, 
bloom,  or  billet  and  partly  form 
it  into  the  final  shape  (Raymond). 
Galled  also  Breaking-  or  Rous^ilng- 
down  rolls. 

Boughi;  Bows  (Com.).  Coarse,  poor 
sands,  resulting  from  tin  dreeing 
(Raymond) 

Boughtetter.  A  building  mason  em- 
ployed on  coarse  work.    (Standard) 

Boughway  (Corn.).  A  quarry  t^m  to 
designate  a  direction  along  which 
there  is  no  natural  cleavage  in  a 
rock.  See  Cleaving  way,  and  (Quar- 
tering way.    (Greenwell,  p.  81) 

Bound  eoal  (Bug.).  Coal  in  large 
lumps,  either  handplcked  or  after 
passing  over  screens.    (Gresley) 

Bound-edge  slip.  See  Blip  stone. 

Bounder.   1.  See  Reamer,  1. 
8,  An  indented  cylindrical  tool  for 
rock-boring.    ( Standard  ) 

Bouadlng-tooL  A  forming-  or  swaging- 
tool  having  a  semicylindricalgroofe; 
a  blacksmith's  swage  or  collar-tooL 
(Standard) 

Bound  on«  Same  as  Iieap  oieu  (Stand- 
ard) 
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.Aaft  bottom  Wbeff^  cosl  ii  stored. 
(Banqwman) 

Bevaiitoae.     SiqaII,  romdlth  rtonee 
coUectlTely,  used  for  paving;  eobUe- 
(Oentorj) 


BoaaA-^ttraad  rope.    A  ropa  made  of 
voaad  twlfltod-atiaadft  (O.  M.  P.) 

Kaw   (pronounced  to).     (No.  Staff.) 
A  aeam  or  bed^ef  eoaU    (OrMaf ) 

Saw  (pnmoiinoed  trm)  (Oom.).  Uurge, 
rouab  atones.    (Baymond) 

Bafvlaaiite.    Yttrlom  rillcate,  SYtyOb.- 
SSlOi.   iV.  &  GeoL.  Sort.) 

XawSa   Be0  Ronaiiai 

Bajral  egate.    A  moHled  Tartety  of 
obsidian.'   (Oentory) 

Bajral  greea.   Parle  green.    (Webster) 

Bajaltsr.  1.  (thig.).  The  mineral  es- 
tate or  atea  ef  a  c6lllei7,  or  a  -por- 
tion of  sncb  property.  A  flcdd  of 
mining  operations.  ( Greeley ) 
g.  A  seigniorage  on  gold  and  silver 
coined  at  the  mint.  S.  (Eng.).  A 
percentage  paid  to  the  crown,  of  gold 
or  Silver  taken  fhaa' mines;  01^  a  tax 
In  Hen  of  snch  share  of  the  prMnct 
or  profit  (Webster).  jSfes  Acreage 
rent 

4.  The  amount  psld  by  the  lessee, 
or  cpentor,  to  tlte  owner  tif  thfe 
land,  mineral  righto  or  mine  eqaip- 
ment,  based  on  a  certain  amount  per 
ton  or  a  per  cent  dt  total 
production. 


proeesi.  An  Improvement  oi 
the  Pattlnson  process  < Raymond). 
Alao  called  Luce-Roaen  process. 

Babasss  (Fr.).  A  crystalline  variety 
of  Quarta  containing,  distributed 
through  It,  spangles  of  hematite, 
which  reflect  a  ruby  red.  Called 
also  Ancona  ruby ;  lildnt  Blanc  ruby ; 
Sabaee.     (Standard) 

Babbex;  L  A  gold-quarta  amalgama- 
tor. In  which  the  slime  Is  rubbed 
against  amalgamated  copper  sur- 
faces^  (Raymond) 
a.  (Scot)  A  piece  of  wood  tor  pump 
rods  to  slide  on,  or  for  hutches  to 
rub  on  going  round  sharp  curvea. 
(Barrowman) 

S.  A  bucking  Iron  or  bucking  ham- 
mer.   £fee  Bucking. 

Babberide.  A  trade-name  for  an  Imi- 
tation of  vulcanised  rubber.  (Gen 
tury) 

JtabbsTilsas.  A  sharp-gritted  Ohio  or 
Indiana  asadstona  aaed  ft>r  idiarpen- 
Ing  shoe  knives;  alao  called  Shoe- 
(Merrili). 


ItabMag  bars  (Aust).  Bars  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  cage  nearest  to  the 
other  cage  when  rope  guides  are 
used.  The  buffer  ropes  are  placed 
outalde  for  rubbing  Imrs.    (Power) 


Babbiag  bed;  A  circular  disk  of  iron, 
or  OGcasionaUy  carlwrandum,  rotat- 
ing in  a  horisontal  plane,  upon  which 
blocks  of  stone  are  placed  in  order 
to  rub  or  grind  away  all  Irreguiar- 
itlea.    (Bowles) 

Babbiag  blook.  In  marble  working,  a 
smocShing  or  polishing  block. 
(Standard) 

Babbtag  bridt  A  heavy,  coarae- 
gralned  stone  glnerally  artificial, 
used  principally  for  rubbing  down 
rough  castings,  smoothing  concrete 
work  and  for  dressing  marble  and 
granite.     (Pike) 

Babbiag  ftoae.  A  gritstone  for 
smoothing  tool  marks,  etc.,  out  of 
building  stone,  bricks,  etc  (Stand* 
ard) 

Babbtag  tarfaoe.  The  total  area  of  a 
given  length  of  airway ;  that  Is,  the 
area  Of  top,  bottom,  and  sides  added 
together,  or  the  perimeter  multi- 
plied by  the  length.     (Steel) 

Babbiih  (Bng.).  Fallen  stone  from 
the  roof;  holing  debris  made  In  gink- 
Ing^drlftlng,  etc  (Oresley).    Waste. 

Babble.  1,  Water -worn  or  rough- 
broken  stones,  bro^keii.  bricks,  etc, 
used  In  coarse  masonry.  S.  Rough 
stone  as  It  comes  from  the  quarry. 
8.  A  quarryman*8  term  for  the 
upper  fragmentary  and  decomposed 
portion  of  a  mass  of  stone;  brash. 
4.  (E)ng.)  A  bard  chalk  naed  In 
making  patha    (Webster) 

Babble  ashlar,  /ishlar  masonry  with 
rubble  backing.     (Webster) 

Babble  drift  A  coarse  agglomeration 
uf  angular  d^rls  and  large  blocks 
set  In  an  earthy  matrix  of  glacial 
origin.     (Century) 

Babble  lee.  Ice  in  broken  fragments, 
as  in  the  Arctic  seas.    (Webster) 


Babble  masoary.  Rough,  unsqaarsd 
stone  laid  in  irregular  courses. 
(Merrill) 

Babblet  (Eng.).  Black  or  small  coal. 
(GresI^) 

Babble  ateae.     1.    (Eng.).     A   name 
given    by    KIrwan    to    graywacka 
(Huaabia). 
t.  See  RubMa. 
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Xubble  work.  Masonry  composed  of 
irregular  or  broken  stone  or  frag- 
ments of  stone  mingled  with  cement 
or  clay  (Standard).  Galled  also 
Bubble  masonry. 

Babbky  reef  (Anst).  A  vein  'mudi 
broken  up.  (Duryee) 

tlubelllte.  Dark-pliik  or  red  tourma- 
line. 

Bnberlte.     Same  as  Cuprite.     (Oen- 

tury.) 

Itabl  (Sp.).  Ruby,  a-  variety  of  spinel. 
(Halse) 

Habidinm.  A  soft  silyery  metal  whidi 
decomposes  water  with  YidleBce  and 
inflames  spontaneously  in  air.  An 
alkali  n^tal  closely  resembling  po- 
tassium in  general  properties.  Sym- 
bol, Rb;  atomic  weight,  85.45;  ive- 
ciflc  gravity.  1.52.    (Webster) 

Enbio  (Sp.).  Limonite  or  brown  hem- 
atite.    (Halse) 

Bnble.  The  monetary  unit  of  Russia, 
equivalent  to  61.6  United  States 
cents.     (Oentury) 

Jtabttone.  A  whetstone;  also  stone 
suitable  for  making  whetstones. 
(Standard) 

Buby.  Olear  red  corundum*  AlsCV.  A 
well-known  gem.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surr.) 

Huby  artenle.  An  early  name  for  re- 
algar (Chester).    See  Ruby  sulphur. 

Baby  bleade.  A  red  or  brownish-red 
variety  of  transparent  crystallised 
sphalerite  (Standard).  Bee  aito 
Ruby  zinc. 

Baby  copper.  An  early  name  for  cu- 
prite, from  its  color.    ((Chester) 

Baby  luster.  In  ceramics^  any  red  or 
reddish  metallic  luster.    (Standard) 

Baby  mlea.  An  old  synonyn^  for  G5th- 
ite.     (Chester) 

Baby  silver.  See  Proustite  and>  Py- 
rargyrite. 

Baby  jnilphar.  Same  as  Realgar 
(Standard).  Galled  also  Ruby  ar- 
senic; Ruby  of  arsenic;  Ruby  of 
sulphur. 

Baby  sine.  A  popular  name  for  trans- 
parent sphalerite  of  a  deep-red  color, 
and  also  for  ^incite  with  the  same 
characteristics.     ( (Chester) 

Back.     1.  (I^nc.)    The  stock  of  coal 

on  the  bank.     (Gresley) 

t.  A    streak    of   pyrite   In    footing 

slates.    (Power) . 
Bad     (Prov.     Eng.).     Red    ocher. 

(Standard) 


BuddlBg  (No.  of  Bng.).    The  act  of 
, .  (bearing  away  Mtuse  ro& 

Buddie  (BSng.).  A  common  temi 
meaning  red,  for  a  red  variety  of 
iron  ore.     (Roberts) 


t.  IL'de 
fnae.  I. 
of  sUver 


Baeda   (Sp.).     1.  A  wheel. 
..mecAii,  a  coH  ot  safeUr. 
(Hex.)    :A  rounded  mam 
ore.     (Halse) 

Bain  .(Sag.),  A  tacm  ^oocaeJonslly 
employed  in  ftimiliar  description  for 
certain  minerals  whose  sections  er 
cut  faces  exhibit  the  appearailoe  of 
ruined .  buildings^  as  Ruin  mwnJb^ 
Ruin  marble,  etc.    (Page) 

Bala  agate.    Bee  Ruhu 

Ealaif orm.  Having  the  form  or  wtt 
pearance  of  rulns^  as  certain  min- 
erals. 

Bala  narble.    Bee  Ruin. 

Ball  (Bng.>.    To  wheel  ec  trandle^  ts 

ore.    (Webster) 

Bailer  (Com.).  A  workman  who 
wheels  ore  In  a  wheelbarrow  under- 
ground.    (Raymond) 

Bamaaite.  A  ydlew  amberlike  vesta 
obtained  ttom  Rumania.    (Bacon) 

Bambadero  (CJolom.) .  An  ore  diute  or 
ore  pass.    JtHelse) 

Bambo  (8p.)i  IHreetlon;  strike  of  a 
vein.    (Ehvlght) 

Bamb6a  (Oolom.). ,  1.  An  automatle 
inclined  plane,  t.  An  IncUned  chute 
for  ore  or  timber.    (Halse) 

Baa.  •  1.  Direction,  as  ef  a  iiRein.  t. 
CJavIng  in  .of  a  woritiilg,  etc*  t.  A 
fi|ll  of  the  page  in  a  fh/itt  due  to  # 
'failure  in  £he  hoisting.  j^Miratul 
4.  An  inclined  passage  oetween  lev- 
els. 1  A  settling  trough  JDQir. slimes. 
,^  An  irregular .  pre.  >Qf(jr*  r  9*  Horl- 
sbntal  distance  to^td^b  a  4rUt  b|  er 
may  be  carried.  H.  In  l|uari7fn|L 
a  dlrectiod'  of  secondary  or  mm 
cTeaVage  train:  £ree  iEUft'  (Web- 
ster)   •■■■ 

9.  The  length  df  thnb'  r^fltetfoa 
works  or  a  mine  la  kie&i  In  opetaooe 
without  stopping  t6  ci^ah  'up,  mike 
repairs,  or  tot  ether  'poitt^ess 
(Hanks)  .'  '     '  '     "     ' 

10.  By  th^  riih.  A  method  of  pacing 
coal  miners  per  linear  yard  of  bnast 
excavated  Instead  of  1^  the  aaieaift 
of  clear  cbal  prodoeed.    (Raymoiid) 

11.  A  Journey.  It.  A  woid.  ceoi- 
monly  made  use  4rf[.  tceatprees  tt0 
degree  of  levevage  er  hieaUng-down 
power  of  a  shot.  It.  (Bkig.>  Te 
work  a  windings  or  otter. 
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14.  Soft  grouiMl  Is  said  to  **rmr 
whtti  It  becomes  mud  and  will  not 
hold  together  or  stand.    (Qresley) 

15.  TO  make  by  pouring  mtited  meta^ 
Into  molds;  mold;  found.  It,  An 
act  of  flowing,  or  that  which  flows. 
ESspedally:  (a)  The  quantity  that 
flows  at  one  time  or  during  one  oper- 
ation or  period ;  as,  a  run  of  Iron  In 
a  meltlng-fomaoe.  (b)  A  single  op- 
eration of  pouring- or  casting  in  a 
foundry.,    (Standard) 

17.  (Com.)  To  quit  a  piece  of  work 
before  It  Is  quite  finished.    (Pryce) 

Buaaroaad..  A  passage  driven  in  the 
shaft  );»iiUir  to  enable  men  and  ani- 
mals to  pass  safiely  from  one  side 
of  the  shaft  to  the.  other  side.  See 
Bye-pass,  1. 

Suaaway  switeh   (Aust).     A  sindtch 
by  means  of  which,  a  runaway  car 
.  can  be  sidetracked.    (Power) 

Aaa-kaek  water  (Scoty.  Water  from 
a  set  of  pumps  that,  la  run  back 
and  pumped  up  again  tn  orders  to 
keep  the  pump  from  going  "on  air" 
wldle  the  other  pumps  are  at  work. 
(Barrowman) 


A.  step  or 
(Cand  M. 

small  brook. 


Jtaag;  Euadle;  Bomad. 
crossbar  of  a  ladder. 
M.  P.) 

B>aaaol«     A  rlTuletor 
(Duryee) 

Baaaer.  1.  The  channel  thr<>dgh 
which  molteYi  metal  is  condilpted 
from  the  blast  furnace  or  cupola  to 
the  pig  bed,  converter,  or  molds. 
See  Pig  iton.  (Raymond) 
t.  (Eng.)  'A.  movable,  bridge  or 
platform  .ov^r  the  'mouth,  of  ^a  8^*aft 
Also/called  Jridd^.  S.  A'  fault  ^Mp. 
4.  A  crowfopt.  S.'  (I^prk.)  A  flat 
piece  of  timber  placed'. above  b^rs, 
and  connecting  thenli.  *'6.  (Leic.) 
The  piece  ot  timber  placed.  In  a  bocit 
jMmtal  poBltlan  between*  the  two  in- 
.  <llned  sprags  In  c^ermegs.    taees- 

ley) 

7.  (Scot)    A  man  o|r  boy  whaao^es 

with  a  train  of  cars  in  medtiaflcal 

,1iaulage.    (l^^rrowinan) 

t.  A  steel-sho^  pq^ng  boiard,  driven 

Into  unb'rok^  but' loo^  ground 'as 

tfccavatioii    progressefld    (Webster) 

#.  A    man   or  boy   who   runs -the 

loaded  cars  by  gravity  from  the-f ace 

cdC  a*  room  or  chamber  to.  the  haulage 

ipad,  controlling  the  speed-by  means 

of  a  brake  or  sprags.    l6.  An  en- 

glneman;    a    machine   runner.    .11. 

'A  stone  slfib  fOr  rubber  moved  offev 

-  m  steois.  sorfiu^.io  polish  .it    18. 

rA  liqrIsoBtvil  cbanaelr  in  the  siin<l.of 

a  Bioid  ftom  the  bottom,  of  the  Kate 


to  the  space  left  by  the  pattern.  18. 
Any  pourlng-gata.  44.  The  metal 
left  la  such  channel  attached  to  the 
casting  and  requiring  lemovaL 
'Standard) 

16.  (So.  Staff.)  A  runaway  cage  or 
skip,  due  to  fiillure  of  brakes  or 
breaking  of  cable.'    (Ifln.  Jour.) 

ftaaaer-oa..   8ee  !Ek>ttomer. 

Baaaer  ttiok.  A  sllghtiy  tapering 
round  stick,  used  as  a  pattern  for 
the  opening .  through  wldch  molten 
metal  is  to  oe  poured  into  the  mold. 
(Standard)       . 

Euhaiag  aiaala  ( Scot ) .    The.  running 
'  of  a  winding  rope  down  into  the 
shaft  due  to  failure  of  brake  or 
-other  appliancea    (Qresley) 

Baaalag  b'alk  (Bug.).  A  set  of  tlm* 
j)ers  in  tli^  direction  of  a  drift  (at 
Its  side  Instead  of  across  It)  to  form 
a  suii^rt  for  the  croespieces.  A 
running  balk  at  each  side,  with 
baiks  or  planks  supported  by  them. 
Is  the  common  method  of  timbering 
through  an  old  border  place  where 
the  roo^  has  fiallen  badly.  (G,  <X 
Greenwell) 

Eaaniag  brloge  (Aust)*  A  platiomit 
on  wheels,  that  serves  as  a  cover  for 
a  shaft  in  process  of  sinking,  and 
on  which  buckets  or  skips  ave 
landed.    Bee  Runner,  2.     (Power) 

Bnaalag  ground..  Superincumbent  ma- 
terial  that  brealcs  off  readily  and 
falls hito  the  mine  opi^nlnga  (Weed). 
Earth'  hnd  vock  that  falls,  runs,  or 
.jcavesln  (S^ndar^)..    Quicksand. 

Buaaluf  •  c«g  ( Somj ) .  A  self-acting 
Incline^    (Orteler) 

Vmuiiag  Idla.  A  lime  kiln  that  is  f^ 
fnom  above,  and  delivers  continu- 
ally below..  (Standaod) 

tasjiiar  Uft  (Eng:).  A  sinking,  sag 
of  pumps  so  constructed  as  to 
^lengthen  ,pr  shor^Ui  at  will,  bj 
means  'of  a  sliding  or  telescolpic  wA- 

ter  coluh)n.    (Oresley) 

'I 

Baaaiag  meaiures  (mng.).  Sand  and 
gfavel  '■  rcontaialniBp  mUch  water. 
(Grssley) 

B;aaaiiLg'*off:    In.  founding,  the  opeib- 
'Ing  of  the  tap  hole  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace and   allowing  of  the  moltea 
metai  to  flow'*  out  to  the   molda 
(SUndard) 

Jlaaaiag  roll.  A  cylinder  used  In.plate- 
gl||sii^..iiian)iiea(Aur|ng.. for.  spreading 
the  ^oft  .glasi  €|>  »m  easting  table. 
(Standard) 
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Bvaniac  rope.  A  -flexible  rope  tbat 
will  paw  throogli  blocks,  and  naed 
for  lifting  or  for  moving  heaYj  ob- 
Jecta 

EvABlng  Mild.    Qalckaand. 

ftunalag  the  drum  (Ehig.).  The  low- 
ering or  sinking  of  a  cylinder  or 
drum  through  quick  ground,  to  se- 
cure the  upper  part  of  a  mine  shaft 
(Qresley) 

Eua-off.  1.  That  part  of  the  natural 
precipitation  that  flows  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  In  the  form  of  tIsI- 
ble  streams.  (Watson,  p.  244) 
fl.  Toxsause  the  contents  of  to>Aow 
off  or  out;  as,  to  run-off  a  mlllp^d 
or  a  smelting  furnace.  ^Standard) 
S.  The  collapse  of  a  coal  pillar  In 
a  steeply  pitching  seam,  caused 
either  naturally  or  by  a  small  shot 
placed  in  It.  This  occurs  In  connec- 
tion with  pillar  robbing,  and  the  pil- 
lar Is  said  to  have  run-off, 

Eun  of  lode  (CJom.).  It"  <iirectlon  or 
'^ourse.     (Mln.  Jour.) 

Ean  of  mine.  Goal  as  It  Is  dug  In  the 
mines.  Including  lump  and  fine  coal 
together,  without  any  preparation 
or  screening.    (NlcoUs) 

Stun  of  ore.    Bee  Shoot  of  ore. 

Eua  of  the  roek.  Same  as  Run,  8. 
A  direction  of  easy  splitting  In  a 
rock,  Imt  subordinate  in  ease  to  the 
rift  direction.     (Bowles) 

Eua-out  lire.  A  forge  In  which  cast- 
iron  Is  refined.     (Raymond) 

Ena  rider  (Eng.).  A  lad  who  goes 
with  a  train  (trip)  on  an  engine 
plane    (Oresley).    A  trip  rider. 

Eaas  (E3ng.).    Percentage  of  metal  In 
the  ore  (Skinner).     The  ore  runs 
'  (contains)  10  per  cent  copper. 

Eua-iteeL  Malleable  castings.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Eua-the-tow.  1.  (Scot).  To  cause  the 
cages  to  traverse  the  shaft  prepara- 
tory to  allowing  men  to  descend. 
(Barrowman) 

fl.  (Scot)  Sliding  down  the  shaft 
on  the  winding  rope.     (Gresley) 

Evsh.  1.  A  moving  forward  with 
rapidity  and  force  (Webster).  As 
a  rush  of  ore. 

fl.  (Scot).  The  sudden  weighting  of 
the  roof  when  robbing  tli9  pillars  be- 
gins.    (Gresley) 

fl.  A  sudden  movement  of  a  large 
number  of  miners  to  some  new  local- 
ity.  Bee  Stampede*    (Bunks) 
i.  Bee  Spire,  1« 


fl.  (Aost).  Ao  area  contatwlng 
gold,  and  hence  causing  mlnets  to 
rush  for  It    (Standard) 

Easher.  One  who  rushes  Into  a 
when  It  Is  first  opened  to  settl 
or,  on  a  discovery  of  precious 
(Standard).    A  Stampeder. 

Eash  g^ld.  Gold  coated  with  ozlde  of 
Iron  or  manganese  (O.  and  If.  M. 
P.).    Rusty  gold. 

Eaiks  (No.  of  Eng.).  Small  alack,  or 
that  coal  next  larger  than  dust. 
(Gresley) 

Eatiell  prooeis.  A  metallurgical  iiroc- 
ess  similar  to  the  Patera  proceaa,. 
which  «C6,  except  that  cuprous- 
sodium  hjrposulphlte  Is  used  In  ad- 
dition to  the  sodium  hypoeolpblte. 
(liddeil) 

Eaitia  Iroa.  A  high-grade,  smooth, 
glossy  sheet-Iron,  not  liable  to  nut, 
once  made  by  a  process  that  waa 
long  a  secret  with  Russian  nuno- 
facturera  The  sheets  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  hammering  In  pnes 
with  powdered  charcoal  bciweeit 
them.    (Standard) 

EasMl.  A  trade  name  for  liquid  petro^ 
latum.    (Batcon) 

Eait.  1.  The  reddish  or  yellowish  coat- 
ing caused  on  Iron  or  steel  by  ozida* 
tion,  as  by  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  consisting  of  ferric  hydrox- 
ide and  ferric  oxide,  or  red  oxide 
of  iron :  in  an  extended  sense,  a  lllni 
or  oxide  formed  on  any  metal  by 
corrosion,  fl.  A  mixture  of  iron- 
filings,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
sometimes  sulphur,  moistened  and 
placed  between  Iron  surfaces,  where 
It  hardens  by  oxidation,  and  forms 
a  solid  johit  called  a  riMf-Jotiit 
(Standard) 

East  balL  1.  A  lump  of  yeQow  4roo 
ore  found  In  the  chalk.  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  fl.  Snch  ma- 
terial collectively.    (Standard) 

Eastle  ware.  Brown,  glased,  buff,  or 
light-brown  terra-cotta,  sometimes 
green  mottied :  used  for  ornament  tni 
construction.    (Standard) 

Euitle  (Local  U.  8.).  In  brickmaklns. 
to  Increase  the  heat  of  (a  kiln). 
(Standard) 

Eaity.  1.  Covered  or  affecteJ  wltb 
rust  fl.  Impaired  by  Inaction,  dl»- 
use,  or  neglect  fl.  Rust  colored: 
dark.     (Webster) 

4.  Applied  to  coal  discolored  \sj 
water  or  exposure,  as  wdl  aa  to 
quarts,  etc^  discolored  by  Iron  oxide. 
(Raymond) 
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Euitj  sold  (Gal.).  Free  gold«  tbat 
does  not  readily  amalgamate,  the 
particles  being  covered  witb  a  sili- 
ceoiiB  film,  thin  coating  of  oxide  of 
Iron,  etc.    (Hanks) 

Bvte.    1.  In  mining,  thread-like  veins 
of  ore.     (Standard) 
8.  (Derb.)     See  Serin,  2. 

jtuthealum.  A  rare  element  of  the 
platinum  group,  associated  with 
platinum  ores,  and  separated  as  a 
hard,  brittle,  steel-gray  metal,  very 
Infusible  and  almost^  insoluble  in 
adds.  Symbol,  Ru;  atomic  weight, 
101.7;  specific  gravity  12.26.  (Web- 
ster) 

Bvtile.  Tetragonally  crystallized  ti- 
tanium dioxide,  TiOs.  Octahedrite  is 
another  tetragonal  form  with  differ- 
ent facial  angles.  When  crystallized 
in  orthorhombic  form  titanium  di- 
oxide is  known  as  brookite.    (Dana) 

Butilated  quarts.  <)uarts  p^etrated 
by  needles  of  rutile.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Bvttlei  (York.).  Shattered  and  faulty 
ground  running  roughly  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  a  fault    (Gresley) 


S. 


fabaaa  (Colom.).  An  alluvial  mine 
on  a  river  bank  above  the  level  of 
the  water.    (Halse) 

Sable  iron.  A  superior  kind  of  Bus-' 
sian  iron  originally  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  a  sable.    (Webster) 

itbetage  (Fr.).  Malicious  wastiR.oi 
destruction  of  an  .employer's  prop- 
erty by  workmen  during  labor 
troubles.     (Webster) 

gaea  (Sp.).  1.  Exportation,  t.  Bx- 
traction  of  the  gold  from  auriferous 
sands.  S.  (Mex.)  Ore  raised  from  a 
mine  in  a  given  time.  4.  (Mex.)  An 
ore  /Sack.  0.  Mhta  de  9aoa  ( O>lom. ) , 
an  alluvial  mine  In  which  the  pay 
gravel  or  sand  is  below  water  level. 
(Halse) 

Saeabvehet  (Sp.).  Band  pumps. 
(Min.  Jour.) 

Saeadoa  (Ctolom.).  Filled-up  stopes. 
(Halse) 


(Sp.).  To  draw  or  bale  out;  8. 
eon  homba,  to  pump;  to  extract  ore 
from  a  mine.    (Halse) 

iaeehareldaL  Having  a  grannlar  tex- 
ture resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar; 
said  of  some  sandstones  and  maizes. 
(La  Forge) 


Saoeharoidal  marble.  Any  marble'  hav- 
ing a  granular  crystalline  structure' 
like  that  of  loaf  sugai.    (Merrill) 

Baeo   (Sp.).     L  A  sack  or  bag.     t. 
Criadero8  en  $aoo,  irregular  deposit* 
of  ore  filling  superficial  cavities  or 
crevices.    (Halse) 

Saddle.  1.  (Aust:  A  formation  of 
gold-bearing  quarts  occurring  along- 
the  crest  of  an  anticIinU  fold,  t.- 
A  ridge  connecting  two  higher  el^va* 
tions;  a  low  point  in  the  crest  line. 
(Webster)  A  ridge  whose  strata 
dip  away  downward  ftom  the  cen* 
tral  axis  on  each  side;  an  elevated 
anticlinal  fold. 

S.  "A  saddle  is  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion found  in  shale  or  sand  rock  in 
the  roof  of  a  mine.  The  under  or 
exposed  side  looks  like  natural  rock, 
but  its  upper  side  is  smooth,  having 
no  particular  bond  with  the  sand 
rock  with  which  it  is  embedded,  and 
is  liable  to  fall  out  of  its  place,  a 
fall,  however,  producing  no  other  de- 
rangement of  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  room  from  which  it  falls  "^ 
(Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  v,  Washko, 
231  Fed.  Rept,  42,  p.  48).  fiTee  Kettle^ 
bottom,  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
better  term. 

Saddle  baek.  1.  A  hill  or  ridge  hav- 
ing a  concave  outline  at  the  top. 
(Webster) 

2.  (Eng.  and  Scot)  A  roll  or  un- 
dulation  in  the  roof  or  pavement  of 
a  seam  (Barrowman).  See  oIm 
Saddle,  8. 

S.  Two  timbers  placed  so  as  to  form 
an  inverted  Y  and  used  as  a  sup-^ 
port  for  a  load  above.  (SanderSf 
p.  45) 

Saddler.  A  mkn  employed  to  make 
and  repair  harness,  etc,  for  the- 
draft  animals  at  a  mine. 

Saddle  reef  (Aust).  A  bedded  veiir 
that  has  the  form  of  an  anticline; 
an  infjerted  saddle  has  the  form  of 
a  syncline.    See  Saddle,  1.    (Power) 

Saddle  shaped.  In  tiie.form  of  an  anti* 
dinal  fold.     (Webster) 

Safegnardt.  The  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  men  from  being  injured; 
guard  rails,  automatic  signals,  warn- 
ing signs,  etc. 

Safety  cage.  A  cage,  box,  or  plat- 
form used  for  lowering  and  hoisting 
miners,  tools,  etc,  into  and  out  of 
mines,  and  which  is  provided  with  a 
"saf^  dutch,**  an  automatic  dcvtce 
for  preventing  the  fall  of  the  cage 
if  the  supporting  cable  breaka 
(Hanks) 
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•ftfety  oar.  1.  Any  mine  car  or  hoist- 
ing cage  i»rovided  with  aafety  stopflk 
catches  or  other  precautionary  de- 
▼ices. 

8.  (Penn.)  A  bam^;  a  nnall  car 
used  on  inclined  planes  kM  slopes 
to  powh  np  a  mine  car.    (Gehtnry) 

•afety  eatoh.  Air  antomatic  device 
for  i^reventing.the  fftll  of  a  cage  in 
a  shaft  or  a  'car  in  an  incline  if  the 
supporting  cable  breaks.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Safety  ohaia  (Scot).  A  chain  con- 
necting the  first  and  last  cars  of  a 
trip  to  prevent  separation,  if  a  cou- 
pling breaks.     (Barrowman) 

Jafety  aetaehlag-hook.  A  self-acting 
device  that  releases  the  cage  from 
Its  hoisting  rope  in  case  of  an  over- 
wind.   (Power) 

Safety  door.  A  strongly  constructed 
door  hinged  to  the  roof  of  the  mine, 
and  always  kept  open  and  hung 
near  to  a  main  door,  for  immediate 
use  in  case  of  damage  by  explosion 
or  otherwise  to  the  main  door. 
(Greeley) 

Safety  flnt  A  term  often  applied  to 
accident  prevention  methods,  and 
first-aid  and  rescue  work.  As  a  slo- 
gan, was. first  used  nationally  by  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Holmei,  the  first  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  the 
national  mine  safety  meet  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  1911.  A  Middle  West 
steel  company  daims  to  have  origi- 
nated the  expression,  but  it  did  not 
come  into  national,  use  until  taken 
up  l>y  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
bureau,  unconscious,  of  its  use  in 
any  other  place,  made  up  the  slogan 
from  a  program  of  the  H.  O.  Frlck 
Ckial'  ft  Coke  Co.,  fora  safet7  ineet 
which  stated  "Safety  ahead  of  out- 
put/* **  Safety  ahead  of  dividends," 
^'Safety  the  first  consideration."  The 
Bureau  of  Miners  shorten^  these  ex- 
pressions into  *'Safety  first." 

Safety  fate.  A  fuse  consisting  of  a 
cotton  or  hemp  tube  holding  a  slow- 
burning  com^sition  for  exploding 
charged  blast  holes.  Oonitnonly 
called  ruse.    (Webster) 

Safety  gate.  An  automatically-oper- 
ated gate  placed  at  the  top  of  a  mine 
shaft,  or  at  landings,  to  guard  the 
entrance,  to  prevent  anyone  from 
fUling  into  the  shaft 

Safety  hook.  1.  See  Safety  detaching- 
hook.  S.  A  hook,  shut  by  a  spring 
or  other  device,  to  prevent  an  article 
firom  being  accidentally  or  forcibly 
detached  from  a  chain.  S.  A  safety 
catch  in  a  mhie  hoist.    (Standard) 


Safety  lamp.  A  lamp,  the  flame  of 
which  is  so  protected  that  it  will 
not  Immediately  ignite  fire  damp. 
There  are  several  varieties,  invented 
by  Davy,  Stephensoh,  (}lanny,  and 
others  (Raymond).  Tlie  fiame  Is 
generally  surrounded  by  a  cyUndrt- 
cal  covering  of  wire  gauxe,  that 
protects  the  strrounding  atmosi^re 
from  being  fired,  even  thonqgh  the 
gases  within  the  lamp  have  reached 
the  explosive  proportions.  When 
fire  damp  enters  the  lamp  it  burns, 
forming  a  bluish  "cap"  over  the 
lamp  flame,  whence  safety  lamps  are 
used  in  testing  for  this  gas.  The 
foregoing  is  a  flame  safety  lamp  as 
distinguished  from  >the  electric 
safety  lamp  in  which  the  gas  can 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  incan- 
descent fllament  that  produces  the 
light  See  Electric  safety  lamp. 
For  a  history  of  the  safety  lamp 
tee  Trans.,  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers  (England),  voL  51,  pp. 
648-724. 

Safety  plug.  In  steam  boilers,  a  bolt 
having  its  center  filled  with  a  fusi- 
ble metal,  screwed  into  the  top  of 
the  fire  box  so  that  when  the  water 
becomes  too  low  the  increased  tem- 
perature melts  out  the  metal,  and 
thus  admits  steam  to  the  fire  box 
to  put  out  the  fire.    (Century) 

Safety  powder.  A  term  used  for  short 
flame  explosives  before  the  introdoc- 
Uou  of  permissible  explosives. 

Safety  stop.  1.  On  a  hoisting  appa- 
ratus, a  check  by  which  a  cage  or 
lift  may  be  prevented  from  falling. 
(Standard) 

9.  An  automatic  device  on  a  lioist- 
ing  engine  designed  to  prevent  ov^ 
winding. 

Safety  tools.  Ck>nsist  of  catdilng 
hooks,  grappling  tongs,  flsh-heads, 
bell-screws,  and  the  like,  for  recover- 
ing broken  boring  tools,  picking  vp 
material,  etc.,  at  the  bottom  of  bore 
holes.    (Qresley) 

Sag.  1.  A  depression  in  a  coal  seam. 
(Steel) 

8.  To  sink  in  the  middle  by  wdght, 
below  a  horizonal  line,  as  a  cable 
when  supported  at  both  ends.  ( Web- 
ster) 

Sagene;  Sajeae.  A  Russian  measure 
of  length  of  7  ft,  or  2.134  meters 
(Webster) 

Sagenitio  quarts.  Quartz  containing 
included  acicular  crystals  of  rutile 
(then  called  Vemu^B  hairBUme)  or 
sometimes  similar  crystals  of  black 
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twnr— iliw,  focdtf t8^  ittlnitte,  aibes- 
tD%  ftetUiollli^  hornbleDdei  and  epl- 
dota    (StandaM) 


Lin  cenmlca,  a  box,  made  of 
Hi*  day  in  whicb  delicate  plecee 
mr%  placed  while  being  Imlted. 
Bptiied  alee  Saggar;  Bajsgard;  8eg- 
0ar;  Sagie.  %.  Tht  clay  tit  irblcli 
■agflera  are  made.  g.  A  box  !  la 
which.  caalTlron  artidea  are  i^aced 
iB  oonftact  with  hematite  or  amithy 
scalea,  to  be  rendered  malleable  -by 
decarbonizing  in  the  annealing  fur- 
nace.   (Webster) 

4.  A  16cal  term  for  ilre  day,  often 
forming  the  floor  (or  thill)  of  coal 


■airre;  Beggar;    See  Sagger. 

SagTandite.  A  carlons  rock  from  near 
Lake  Sagvand,  Norway,  that  ia 
mainly  bronzite  and  magnesite.  A 
little  colorlees  mica,  and  more  or 
leaa  chromite  and  pyrite  are  alao 
present  The  name  was  given  by 
Petterson.     (Kemp) 

galiia  (Port).  A  blown-out  shot 
(Halse) 

ialilite.  A  yarlety  of  pyrozena  The 
term  la  sometimes  preflxed  to  rock 
names.    (Kemp) 

iailor.  A  term  sometimes  employfBd 
for  rigger,  painter,  or  structural 
worker  at  blast  furnaces.  (WiU- 
cox) 

Saint  Anne  marble.  A  deep  blue-black 
white-veined  marble  from  Bieame,  in 
Belgium.     (Merrill) 

Saint  Baame  marble.  A  yellow  stone 
veined  with  brown  or  red ;  from  the 
province  of  Yar,  France.     (Merrill) 

Salat  Peter's  taadstoae.  .Ok  early  Or- 
dovidan  formation  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.     (Webster)  , .    . 

flalst  Qairlnas  oil.     Petroleum  need 

.  medidnally  In  Glermany  as  eariy  as 

1488,  the  sapply  coming  from  the 

Tegmiaee     district     of     Bavaria. 

(Bacon) 

Sal  (Sp.)-  1*  Salt;  8,  piedra,  rock 
salt ;  8,  de  manantialea,  brine  siEilt ; 
6.  de  tierrat  salt  mixed  with  earthy 
impurities;  8.  marina,  sea  salt;  8. 
mineralf  salt  for  amalgamation. 
(Halse) 

■alamaader.  Amassoffosed^^ut  solidi- 
fied, material  in  the  hearth  of  ablest 
furnace,  usually  largely  metallic  iron, 
partly  reduced  oi^,  ete.  Galled  also 
Bear,  Sow,  ^  Shadrach.  In  copper 
BDieltlii^  it  eootains  metallic  copper 
and  matttu 


Salamaaden' halr«  Aabeatoe.  (Stand* 
ard) 

ial  aamoalae.  Ammonium  chloride^ 
NHXa.    (Dana) 

lalaaMtoaei  A  variety  of  sapphire* 
uaoally  in  anmU,  tranaparentt  hex- 
agonal  prisma  of  pale-red  or  blue^ 
iound  dtfelly  In  Ceylon.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Saline;  Salar  (CAiile).  A  saline  de- 
posit    (Halse) 

ialbaad.  A  term  current  among  min- 
ers fOr  the  parts  of  a  vein  or  dike 
next  to  the  country  rock.     (Kemp) 

Salbanda.  t  (Mex.)  SHckensideA 
(Dwlght) 

t.  (Sp.)  llucah;  a  thin  layer  of 
day  between  the  vein  and  wall  rock. 
(Halse) 

Salle.  Pertaining  to,  or  belonging  in, 
the  first  or  sal  group  of  standard 
minerals^  in  the  quantitative  or  norm 
dhssification  of  Igneous  rocks;  often 
incorrectly  used  to  mean  persilicic 
flelsic,  or  leococratic.     (La  Forge) 

laliferoas.     Containing  a  considerable 

groportion  of  salt  in  beds,  or  as 
rine;   said  of  strata.     (Standard) 

Saliferoas  cyitem.  An  old  name  for 
Trliissic;  So  called  because  of  its 
rich  salt  deposits  in  Europie. 
(Standard)) 

Salimeter.  An  instrument  for  meaa- 
uring  the  amount  of  salt  in  a  solu- 
tion.   ^Webster) 

Saiina.  1.  A  salt  marsh,  or  salt  pond, 
inclosed  from  the  sea.  2.  Salt 
works.  S.  A  subdivision  of  the 
American  Siii^rian,  Including  the  Im- 
portant' salt  bedb  In  New  York  and 
adjoining  beds ;  now  obsolete.  (Web- 
ster) 

Saline.    1.  A  salt  spring  or  well ;  ^alt 
works.     (Raymond) 
2.  Applied  to  minerals  having  the 
taste  of  common  salt     (Dana) 

galiae  dome.  An  up^welllng  of  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  coastal  flats 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  one-fourth 
to  one  mile  in  diameter,  often  shdn^ 
ing  a  marshy  depression  lat  the  sum- 
mit with  escaping  oil  or  gas,  or  both, 
around  the  periphery  of  the  dome. 
The  center  is  barren  of  vegetation, 
consii^ting  of  a  nucleus  of  salt  (£fee 
Salt  dome ;  aUo  Dome,  6. 

gaUnero.  1.  (Sp.)  Applied  to  ores  re- 
quiring much  salt  in  amalgamation. 
2.  A  dealer  in  salt;  an  owner  of  a 
salt  mine  or  works.    (Halse) 
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iaUsM.  As  VMd  by  Oongren,  ivdodeB 
not  only  salt  qprings  but  all  salt 
lands  of  every  character.  (Sontli- 
weatem  Mining  Go.,  In  re,  14  Land 
Dedaiona,  p.  000) 

■aUaiferoua.  Yielding  salt,  aa  a  salt- 
bedl     (Standard) 

lallBOBMtar.  A  hydrometer  graduated 
to  show  the  percentage  of  salt  In  a 
solution :  used  In  one  form  to  Indi- 
cate the  proportion  of  salt  In  a 
marine  boiler  (Standard).  See 
Salkneter. 

laUter.    Soda  niter.    (Standard) 

laUtet.  A  term  employfed  by  M.  S. 
Wndsworth  to  fnclude  all  salts  and 
saline  materials.    (Power) 

lalltraL  A  swampy  place  where  cer- 
tain salts,  as  saltpeter,  become  in- 
crusted  in  the  dry  season.  (Stand- 
ard) 

lalitre.  1.  (Sp.)  Saltpeter  or  nitrate 
of  potassium,  t.  (Chile)  Sodium 
nitrate.    (Halse) 

taller  (Ck>m.).  1.  A  chamber  in  a 
mine.  8.  A.  stafle  to  work  on.  S.  A 
boarded  channel  for  water  to  run  in 
along  the  bottoim  of  an  adit  4.  The 
floor  or  stage  on  which  the  ladders 
rest  in  a  shaft  (Davies).  Also 
spelled  Solar,  Seinar,  Sollar,  and 
Soller,  SoUar  being  preferable. 

lalmpB  brisk.  A  dass  of  brick  eui- 
bradng  those  not  hard  enough  for 
outside  walls,  and  induding  9oft, 
eabncn,  baeking-Mp,  pate,  Uffhi,  cfUm- 
nep,  /Blla^-ifi,  inside  wM,  and  /oim- 
dry  brick.     ( Standard) 

■alauera  (Sp.).    Brine.    <Dwi|^t) 

lal-aatrea.  Crude  soda  ash :  so  called 
by  dyers,  soap-makers,  and  others. 
( Standard  > 

•al6a  (Mex.).  1.  A  cavern  containing 
ore;  a  chamber  deposit  t.  A 
bunch  of  ore  that  has  been  worked 
out  S.  (Colom.)  Any  enlarged 
place  in  an  adit  made  In  order  to 
fkdlltate  and  simplify  the  work. 
(Halse) 

lalfls.  Eruptions  of  hot  acidulated 
mud  from  small  orifices,  generally 
In  volcanic  distrlcto,  and  often  ac- 
companied by  steam  and  gases  at 
high  temperature.     (Power) 

lalt  1.  Halite;  common  salt 
Sodium  chloride,  NaCl.  (Dana) 
t.  In  chemistry,  any  dass  of  com- 
poaods  formed  when  the  add  by- 
droisn  of  an  add  Is  •  partly  or 
wholly  replaced  Iqr  a  metal  or  a 


metal-nke  radical;  as  ferrois  sal- 
phate  (Fe80«)  is  an  iron  sail  of 
sulphuric  add,  HaSOi.  S.  To  i^ee 
gold,  QT  any  valuable  ore  in  the 
ground,  a  mine,  or  the  Uke  to  give 
a  fklse  impression  of  the  ricbnMS 
of  the  property.  To  "salt**  a  aiibia. 
(W^Kter) 

fait  Uook.  1.  An  apparatus  tn  pio- 
dudng  salt  by  evaporatloiL  t.  A 
salt  factory  where  the  e^mporaUng 
process  is  used;  saltern.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Batt  bAttsn.  A  flat  piece  of  alkali 
ground.     (Webster) 

Bait  eake.  Sodium  sulphate  obtained 
as  a  white  caked  mass,  usually  .by 
heating  common,  salt  with  sulphuric 
add,  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soda  by  the  Leblanc  procesB,  In 
glass  making,  etc.     (Wdwter) 

Salteat  A  lump  of  salt  made  at  a 
salt  works.     (Webster) 

Salt  oote.    A  salt  pit     (Webster) 

Salt  dome.  Bee  Saline  dome.  Thesft 
domes  are  formed  by  strata  being 
lifted  or  swollen  upward  by  the  In- 
crease In  volume  of  salt  and  sulphur 
during  deposition.    C<nnpare  Dome,  S» 

Bi^ltera.  1.  A  building  or  place  where 
salt  is  made  by  boiling  or  by  evapo- 
ration; salt  works.  (Webster) 
2.  A  plot  of  clayey  ground  where 
salt  Is  obtelned  by  evaporating  sea- 
water  in  the  sun;  salt  gardoi. 
(Standard) 

Salt  four.  Potassium  nitrate  In  the 
form  of  due  crystals.     (Webster) 

Salt  faraaee.  A  simple  fonn  of  ftar- 
nace  for  heating  the  evaporating 
pans  and  boilers  in  a  salt  fiactoiy. 
(Century) 

Salt  garden.  A  saltern  where  wa 
vniter  or  brine  is  naturally  evapo- 
rated In  large  ahaUow  bailns 
(Webster).    See  Saltern,  2. 

Salt  glass.  A  glaze  produced  on  pot- 
tery by  volatilising  common  salt  in 
the  kiln  after  partUl  firing.  (Web- 
ster) 

Salt  horse.  A  Quarryman's  term  for 
apllte  (Perkins).    See  Salt  relB. 

Saltierra  (Mez.).    1.  One  of  the  salt- 
basins  formed  by  the  drying  up  of 
salt  lakes.     (Stendard) 
2.  Barthy,  impure  salt     (Dwigfat) 

Salting.  (Eng.)  Sprinkling  salt  upon 
the  floors  of  undergromid  ways  Is 
very  dry  -mines,  la  order  to  lay  the 
dust.    (Gresley) 
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flaltlac  a  mliM.  SprlnUliifr  partidas 
ot  joU  or  rich  ore  upon  oV  digging 
Um&i  Ukto  tbe  ground  to  make  the 
mlite  appear  rich  in  mineraL  It  is 
deiHh  with  intent  to  defrand.  (Cook 
9.  Jomiflon,  8  Alaska,  p.  519;  Healey 
c.^^pp,  28  Golprado,  p.  102:  es  Pac. 
819;.  ISonthem  Development  Co.  v, 
SUmi,  125  United  States,  p.  258). 
Bee  Salt,  8. 

Salt  Uek.  A  place  where  si^lt  is  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  which 
animals  resort  to  lick  it  up.  (Web- 
ster) 

fait  lalae.  A  mine  in  which  rock-salt 
deposits  are  worked.    (Standard) 

Salto  (Sp.).  A  fault,  uirow  or  slide. 
(Halse) 

Salt  of  phofphomt.  Sodium  am- 
monium phosphate;  a  reagent  used 
In  blow-pipe  analysia  (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Bait  of  tla.  A  mordant  made  by  dis- 
solving tin  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
stannous  chloride;  tin  salt  (Stand- 
ard) 

Salt  of  TltiloL    fiee  White  Titriol. 

Salt  pan.    1.  A  shallow  lake  of  brack- 
ish water.     (Power) 
S.  A  large  pan  for  making  salt  by 
evaporation.     S.      A     salt     works. 
(Webster) 

Saltpeter.  Potassium  nitrate.  One  of 
the  principal  ingredients  of  black 
blasting  powder. 

Salt  pit.  A  pit  where  salt  is  obtained ; 
a  salt  pan.    (Century) 

Vlt  prairie.  A  tract  of  level  land  cov- 
ered with  a  whitish  efflorescence  of 
natron  or  soda  and  presenting  an 
aspect  of  utter  desolation;  common 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texaa 
Called  also  Soda  prairie.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Salt  spring.  A  spring  of  water  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  common 
salt  (Comstock).  (U.  S.  Min.  stat, 
1194-1214) 

Salt  Tela.  A  term  applied  by  quarry- 
men  to  a  coarse  granite  vein  from  2 
inches  to  2  or  more  feet  thick,  inter- 
secting granite  or  &ny  other  crytal- 
line  rock  (Merrill).    See  Salt  horse. 

Salt  welL  A  bored  or  driven  well 
from  which  brine  is  obtained. 
(Standard) 

Salt  worka  A  place  where  salt  is 
made  oo  a  commercial  scale.  (Web- 
aler) 


Salrapaleai  (Sp.).  An  apparatus  to 
protect  hoisting  pulleys  agaioal  Of^f^ 
winding.     (Halse) 

Samarium.  A  rare  metallic  hUaljiH 
element  found  in  association  wltll 
yttrium,  cerium,  etc.  It  has  a  widt- 
ish-gray  color.  Symbol,  Sa;  atomic 
weight,  150.4:  spedflc  giiavity,  l7. 
(Webster) 

Saaankite.  A  columbate  and  tanta- 
late  of  uranium,  the  cerium  metals, 
the  yttrium  metals,  and  minor  quan- 
tities of  other  metals.  (U.  S.  <3eoL 
Surv.^ 

Sample.  1.  A  portion  5f  the  ore  (coal, 
metal,  etc.)  systematically  taken,  by 
which  its  quality  is  to  be  Judged, 
t.  To  select  or  take  at  random  a 
sample  or  specimen,  as  of  ore,  coal* 
etc    S.  To  try,  or  test 

Sample  cutter  (Scot).  A  steel  tube 
with  teeth  at  the  end  for  cutting 
cores  of  mineral  in  boring.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Sampler.  1.  A  mechanical  device  tot 
selecting  a  certain  fractional  part  of 
ore  to  be  used  as  an  assay  sample; 
as  for  example,  split  shovel;  riffle 
sampler ;  Brunton's  mechanical  sam- 
pler and  Yezin  sampler.  (Hofnlan, 
p.  54) 

S.  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  the 
samples  for  an  asray,  or  to  prepare 
the  mineral  to  be  assayed,  by 
grinding  and  sampling.  ^  (0.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

SampUttg.  1.  Cutting  a  representative 
part  of  an  ore  (or  coal)  deposit 
which  should  truly  represent  its 
average  value.  Most  usually  a 
trench-like  cut  4  inches  wide  and  2 
inches  deep  is  cut  into  the  clean 
face  of  ore  (or  coal)  and  across  its 
course.  Hopest  sampling  requires 
good  judgment  and  practical  experi- 
ence.    (Weed) 

S.  Selecting  a  certain  fractional  part 
of  ore  or  coal  from  cars,  stock  piles, 
etc.,  for  analysis. 

Sampling  works.  A  plant  and  its 
(H]uipment  for  sampling  and  deter- 
mining the  value  of  ores  that  are 
bought  sold,  or  treated  metallurgi- 
cally. 

Sampson  pott;  Samson.  An  upright 
post  which  supports  the  walking 
beam,,  communicating  motion  from 
the  engine  to  a.*deep-boring  appara- 
tus.    (Raymond) 

Saaa  Mrro  (W.  Afr.).  Gold  nuggets. 
(Lock) 
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WUUL  kn   (W«  Afir.).    Gold 


<L«*) 


(W.  Afr.).   €k)ld  powilec. 


lMi4.  1.  8€|Mirate  grains  Or  jMiitldeB 
of  detrltal  rock  materia  eiutfly  AIb- 
Ungoldiable  by  tto  muJdBd  Of«^  bot 
not  large  enough  to  be  called  p^ 
bles;  also,  a  loose  mass  of  sndi 
gralnsi  forming  an  Inooberent  are- 
naceous sediment  (La  Fofge) 
BuUdktff  9and,  any  hard,  grannUur 
rock  material  finer  than  gravel  luid 
coarser  than-  dust  The  term  Indi- 
cates material  comminuted  by  natu- 
ral means.  Cfuartz  grains  generally 
predominate  In  natural  deposits,  al- 
though such  deposits  commonly  con- 
tain many  other  minerals.  Olai9 
9and,  a  sand  of  medium  grain  con- 
sisting of  ^  to  100  per  cent  of  silica 
(SlQi),  used  in  glass  making.  Iron 
oxides  should'  form  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  mass.  Molding  Mnd,  a 
sand  used  in  making  molds  for  cast- 
ing metal.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
t.  In  geology*  any  loose  or  medi- 
ately consolidated  bed  consisting 
chl^y  of  sand;  often  used  In  the 
plurnl,  even  in  the  name  of  a  single 
deposit  S.  Specifically,  sandstone ;  a 
technical  usage  in  petroleum  regions. 
(Standard) 

faad  bar.  A  bar  of  silt  formed  by 
currents  in  rivers  and  at  their 
mouths,  or  of  sand  formed  along 
beaches  by  tidal  action.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Band  bath.  A  vessel  of  hot  sand  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  in  which  ves- 
sels to  be  heated  are  immersed. 
(Webster) 

Sand  bearlagB.  The  supports  of  a  core 
in  the  sand  of  a  mold.     (Standard) 

Band  bed.  1.  The  bed  into  which 
molten  metal  from  a  blast  furnace 
is  run.  t.  A  floor  of  a  foundry,  in 
which  large  iron  castings  are  made. 
(Standard) 

Sand  blait  1.  A  mudcap  in  which 
sand  is  used  instead  of  mud.  (Du 
Pont) 

t.  A  stream  of  sand  forcibly  pro- 
jected by  air  or  steam  tor  removing 
scale  from  metala  8.  The  apparatus 
used  to  apply  it    (Webster) 

Saad-baraed.  Said  of  a  metal  casting, 
having  a  hard  skin  due  to  the  silica 
of  the  sand  combining  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  when  the  latter 
Is  poured  into  the  molds  at  high 
temperature.     (Webster) 


An  ami 
Tatns  for  bieaklng  np 
aand  for  glass  making.    ( 


(Scot).    AwaUaC 
gsavsL    (Barrowman) 

isiid  dim  (Bag.).   Agenenl 
ail  vtod^own  8and%  i 
enrtlng  In  Inland  deserts  or 
tte  aeadiores.    ( Page) 


iaad  d«ae»   A  moond,  ridge,  or  lifll  of 
"  loose  sand,  beaped  up  by  the  wfnd. 

landers  proeeis.  A  flotation  process 
which  uses,  instead  of  an  add  bafli 
in  deep  pnm,  a  dUnte  solution  of 
aluminnm  solphate  In  8ballo%  pana 
(UddeU) 

land  flag.  FIna-grained  sandstoni^ 
deavable  into  flagstonea  (Standard) 

laad  flaw.  In  brickmaking,  a  flaw 
caused  by  imperfect  miztiira  of  the 
clay  with  sand ;  sand  crack  (Stand- 
ard) 

Sand  flood.  A  vast  body  of  sand  mov- 
ing or  borne  along  a  desert,  as  in 
Arabia.    (Oentuiy) 

Sand  gall.    Bee  Sand  pipe. 

Sand  holder.  A  cavity  in  a  pump-bar- 
rel to  catch  sand  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plunger  or  budMa 
(Standard) 

Sanding.  In  ceramics^  the  testing  of 
gilding  with  fine  sand  and  water 
after  firing.    (Webster) 

Sandlver.  A  neutral  salt  skimmed  eff 
the  surface  of  melted  crown  g^aaiL 
Also  called  Gall  of  glasa    (Ure) 

Saadlz.  A  kind  of  mininnii,  or  red 
lead,  made  by  calcining  carbooatt 
of  lead.    (Webster) 

Sand  jack.  A  device  consisting  essoh 
tially  of  a  sand  box  and  a  series  of 
plungers  for  gradually  lowering  Into 
position  a  heavy  weight  supported 
by  the  plungers,  by  running  oat  the 
sand  below.    (Webster) 

Sand  line.  In  well  boring,  a  wire  line 
used  to  lower  and  raise  the  bailer 
or  sand  pump,  which  frees  the  bora 
hole  from  drill  cuttings.  (Nat  Tabs 
CJo.) 

Sand  pile.  A  filling  of  sand  rammed 
hard  in  a  deep  round  hole  made  by 
driving  and  withdrawing  a  wooden 
pile.  Used  in  preparing  fomidstloiis 
in  soft  SOIL    (Webster) 

Sand  pipe.  A  tubular  cavity  ttom  a 
few  inches  to  many  feet  In  depth 
occurring  in  calcareous  rocks*  aid 
often  filled  witii  grave!*  sand*  sla 
Also  ctUed  Sand  gaU.    (Webster) 
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at  the  bottom,  laufgffed  into  a  drill 
liole  from  time  to  time  to  take*oiit 
•the  accamQlated  «Ume  Teeolting 
from  tlie  actkva  of  tte  drill  on  the 
rock.  Galled  also  fSMR  pomp  and 
Slndger.  (RaTiaoBd) 
t.  A  pomp  for  liftliia  tailings  at 
ore-dreeslng  pOants.    (dewnril) 

tend  reeL  A  wlndlaaa  for  working  a 
aand  pump  In.wil  hortaig.  <8taiid- 
aid) 

Same  aa  Sandatone. 


d  roll.  A  metal  roQ  cast  In  a 
mold  of  aand;  dtaaogaiiihed  from 
a  ch4Ued  roU,  which  la  eaat  in  an 
iron  mold  or  tfhUL    (Standard) 


1.  The  oeaxser  and  hearier 
portiona  of  Hie  cnttted  ore  in  a 
milt  (COennell*  p,  84) 
8.  Taillnga  fnm  the  stamp  mills  of 
Lake  Superior  copper  mines, 
(^eed) 
a.  Bee  Sand,  2  aad  a. 


land  lezatohet.  Scratches  or  fnrrows 
worn  in  a  rock  sarfaee  Ixr  wind- 
blown sand.  .Such  aiNpearances  are 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  i^dal  marka 
and  require  careful  observation. 
Compare  Glacial  strltt. 

land  seam.  A  qoany  term  for  a  more 
or  leas  minute  yein  or  dike  of  mus- 
coylte  (white  mica)  with  some 
qnlartz,  in  cases  also  with  feldqwr. 
(Perkins) 

dttoae.  An  indurated  sedimentary 
fock  formed  of  coherent  or  cemented 
flsnd.     (La  Forge) 

^The  following  are  common  yarie- 
tlem:A9phalt4o  sandatone.  A  loose- 
textured  sandstone  containing  as- 
phalt. Bluestone,  A  tough  bluish 
sandstone  used  for  flagging.  Brown' 
etone.  A  sandstone  of  brown  or  red- 
dirti-brown  color.  Used  for  build- 
ing. BuUdinff  9and$tone,  Any  sand- 
stone suitable  for  building.  Flag- 
Mtone,  A  sandstone  which  cleavea 
into  flags  suitable  for  sidewalks  and 
areaways.  Includes  most  bluestone. 
Freestone.  A  sandstone  which  cuts 
with  equal  ease  in  any  direction. 
Used  for  building.  (U.  S.  Ctool. 
Surv.) 

dfltone  grit  1. 19  geology,  a  coarse 
angular-grained  sandstone.  2.  In 
commercce,  a  sandstone  well  adapted 
for  abrasive  purposes  and  not  neces- 
sarily having  a  coarse  grain. 
(Bowles) 

Sand  itreaks.    Same  as  Sand 
(Perkina) 


Sand  trap.  A  device  for  separatfang 
sand  and  other  heavy  partidea  fhnn 
running  water.    (O^tuxy) 

Sand  waiter.  An  apparatus  for  sepa- 
rating aand  from  earthy  substanoaa* 
(Century) 

Band  (or  TailingB)  wheel  (Mich.).  A 
large  wheel,  having  buckets  on  its 
inner  perimeter,  for  elevating  water 
and  stamp-sand  (Weed).  Used  aa 
part  of  a  tailings-disposal  plant 


de  boeaf  (Fr.).  Literally,  bul- 
lock's blood;  a  dark  i]ed  of  varying 
shades,  characterising  a  certain  kind 
of  antique  Ohinese  pottery  and  imi- 
tated in  modem  ware.     (Standard) 

laagrar  (Sp.).  L  To  tap  a  furnace. 
2.  To  drain  a  canal,  river,  or  flume. 
(Halse) 

Sangria    (Spi)    1.    A   crosscut   from 
shaft  to  vein.    (Dwight) 
a.  The  act  of  tapping  a  furnace.    2. 
The  atream  of  molten  metal  that 
comes  from  a  furnace.     (Halse) 

iaagidaaria  (Sp.).  1.  Bloodstone,  of 
a  dark-green  color,  variegated  by 
red  apotSL    2.  Hematite.     (Halse) 

Sanidiae;  Saaldin.  A  glassy  variety, 
of  orthodase.     (Dana) 

Baaidinite.  1.  A  variety  of  syenite  con- 
sisting predominantly  of  orthoclase; 
orthoslte.  2.  A  variety  of  trachyte 
tpund  in  volcanic  bombs  and  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  sanidine 
(orthodase).    (La  Forge) 

Santorinite.  A  name  proposed  by  H. 
S.  Washington  for  those  exceptional 
andesitic  or  basaltic  rocks,  which^ 
with  a  high  percentage  of  silica 
(65-^),  yet  have  basic  plagioclases, 
of  the  labradorite-anorthite  series. 
The  name  was  suggested  by  the  vol- 
cano Santorini.  The  prevailing  bi- 
silicate  at  Santorini  is  pyroxene. 
(Kemp) 

Sanakito.  Weinschenk*s  name  for  a 
glassy  phase  of  andesite  that  con- 
tains bronzite,  augite,  magnetite, 
and  a  few  large  plagloclases  and 
garnets.  The  rock  is  related  to  the 
andesites  as-  are  the  limburgiies  to 
the  basalts.     (Kemp) 

Sap.  1.  The  part  of  the  rock  in  a 
quarry  which  is  next  to  the  surface 
or  to  Joints  and  crevices  and  has 
been  somewhat  stained  and  softened 
by  weathering.  (La  Forge) 
2.  (Military)  A  de^,  narrow  dit^ 
dug  from  an  advanced  parallel  la 
the  direction  of  a  fortiflcation,  aa 
for  the  advanc^nent  of  siege-worka. 
(Standard) 
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Sapo  (Mex.).  A  railway  frog.  See 
also  Rana.     (Dwigbt) 

SapoBlflpation.  Conversion  into  soap; 
the  process  in  which  fatty  sub- 
stances form  soap,  by  combination 
with  an  alkali  (Kickard).  A  term 
used  in  the  flotation  process. 

Sapoaifler.  Any  compound,  as  a  caus- 
tic alkali,  used  in  soapmaking  to 
convert  the  fatty  acids  into  soap. 
(Standard)  A  terra  used  in  the  flo- 
tation process. 

flaponite.  A^  wft,  massive,  hydrous 
silicate  of  magnesium  and  .alumin- 
ium, having  a  white,  yellowish, 
grayish  -  green,  bluish  or  reddish 
color,  a  greasy  luster,  and  which  oc- 
curs in  cavities  in  basalt,  diabase, 
etc.     (Dana) 

flapper;  Sappare.  Same  as  Gyanite, 
which  tee. 

Sapphire.  Clear  blue  corundum,  AlsCt. 
A  well-known  blue  gem.  There  are 
also  white,  pink,  and  yellow  sap- 
phires.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

flapphire  quarts.  A  rare  blue  variety 
of  quartz.    (Webster) 

Haprolite.  Disintegrated  rock,  from 
which  the  most  easily  soluble  con- 
stituents have  been  removed,  but 
which  remains  in  place  and  still  dis- 
plays some  of  its  texture  and  struc- 
ture ;  the  material  formed  during  the 
intermediate  stage  of  the  decay*  of 
rock&     (La  Forge) 

flaroophagut.  A  kind  of  limestone, 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  coffins. 
(Standard) 

Bard.  A  clear,  red  chalcedony,  pale 
to  deep  in  shade ;  also  brownish  red 
to  brown.     (Dana) 

flardaohate.  A  variety  of  agate  with 
reddish  bands  of  camelian;  came- 
lian  agate.     (Standard) 

flardar  (India).  A  mine  foreman;  a 
variant  of  Sirdar. 

flardina  (Mex:).  A  crosscut  saw. 
(D  wight) 

flardinianite.  A  variety  of  anglestie, 
PbS04t  that  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system.     (Standard) 

flardonyz..  A  variety  of  chalcedonic 
quartz  (Dana).    See  aUo  Sard 

flarranoolin  marble.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  foreign  marbles.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  red,  white, 
brown,  green,  and  orange,  in  veins 
and  blotches;  ftom  the  valley  of 
Aure,  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 
(Merrill) 


Sanen  (Bng.).  1.  One  of  th«, large 
sandstone  blocks  scattered  ovet  the 
English  chalk  downs.  Also  called 
Sarsen  stone  and  Druid  stone  (Web- 
ster). Also  spelled  Saracen  and 
Sarcen.  See  Graywether. 
8.  One  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
southwestern  England ;  especially,  a 
former  worker  of  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon.    (Standard) 

8art4a  (Max.).  A  [mn  for  drying  mois- 
ture aamples ;  fry  f  ng  pan.     ( Dwii^t ) 

BaitoUte.  Boric  acid  B(OH)t  (Dana). 
Also  spelled  Sassolin;  Sassollne: 

Batelite.  The  gem-trade  name  for  a 
fibrous  serpentine  having  a  chatoy- 
ant effect     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Batia  spar.  A  fibrous  silky  variety  of 
aragonite  o*  of  gypsum.    (Power) 

Batia  stone.  Same  as  Satin  spar. 
(Standard) 

Saturaiae  amaoroili.  Impairment  of 
vision  from  lead  poisoning.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Satumiae  breata.  The  peculiar  odor 
in  the  breath  of  one  affected  with 
lead-poisoning.     (Standard) 

Saturnine  eolio.  Lead  colic.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Saturnine  paliy.  Lead  palsy.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Saturnism.  Lead  poisoning.  (Stand- 
ard) 

SauMuilte.  A  tough,  compact,  tHilte, 
greenish,  or  grayish  mineral,  pro- 
duced in  part  at  least  by  ihe  al- 
teration of  feldnpsr.  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  zoisite  or  epidote.  (Web- 
ster) 

Sauttnritizatioa.  The  process  by 
which  saussurite  is  formed.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Saveliberg  prooeM.  See  Blast  roast- 
ing. 

Saw  (Eng.).  A  tool  for  removing  i^ 
regularities  from  the  sides  of  bore- 
holes.   (Gresley) 

Sawbaek.  A  mountain  range  having 
sharp  peaks  of  about  eaual  b^gbt; 
a  sierra.    (Webster) 

Saw  gang.  A  frame  provided  with  a 
number  of  parallel  iron  bars  which 
are  employed  to  saw  stnna  (Bowles). 
See  Stone-saw. 

Sawney  (Mid.).  To  lower  full  trams 
down  a  road  with  a  rope  or  chatai 
passing  round  a  prop,  etc     (Gies- 

ley) 
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tewtooth  bMk  ftopiaff.  Bee  Orerhaiid 
Htoplng. 

8aw-tootli  f  o«r  ehanaeliaci  A  pet|iod 
of  channeling  Inclined  beds  of.  m<ir- 
ble  by  r|smoTing  right-angle  blocks 
In  soccesBion  from  the  Tartous  beds, 
thus  giying  the  floor  a  sigsag  or 
saw-tooth  appearance.    (Bowles) 

Baw-tooth  itoplBg.   See  Rill  stoplng. 

Baz.  A  8late-cotter*s  hammer,  having 
a  pointed  pick  at  the  back  to  make 
nail-holes.  Galled  also  Slate-ax. 
(Standard) 

Sazatile.  Pertaining  to  rock&  (Saxi- 
colene.     (Webster) 

Bazoalan  ohryiolite.  A  pale  wine-yel- 
low topax.    (Power) 

# 

Sazonite.  A  Tarfety  of  peridodte  con- 
taining essential  oliylne  and  ortho- 
rhombic  pyroxene,  with  or  without 
biotite,  hornblende,  chromite,  and 
picotlte.  (Iia  Forge)  It  is  a  syno- 
nym for  Harsbargite,  bnt  saxonite 
has  priority.    (Kemp) 

84Mih.  1.  (Iowa).  To  dress»  with 
heavy  picks  or  hammers,  rough 
qnarry  material  to  approximately 
rectangular  blocks.  See  Scabble,  1. 
H.  In  founding,  a  blister  or  swell  on 
the  suE&ce  of  a  casting.  (Stand- 
ard) 

84Mibblt  partlAg  (Soot).  A  rough  part* 
ing.     (Barrowman) 

Seabble.  1.  To  work  or  shape  roug^y, 
as  a  stone  before  leaving  a  quarry, 
t.  To  dress  in  any  way  short  of  fine 
tooling  or  rubbing,  as  stone  (Web- 
ster).   Compare  Soib,  1. 

fleabhler.  In  granite  works,  a  work- 
man who  scabbleSb    (Gentury) 

Seabbllng.  1.  The  process  of  removing 
all  surface  irregularities  from* 
blocks  of  stone  and  thus  reducing 
them  to  proper  form.  (Bowles).  Bee 
Scab,  1. 

t.  A   fragment   or  chip   of   stone. 
(Webster) 

Seabbling  hammer.  A  hammer  with 
two  pointed  ends  for  picking  the 
stone,  ■  after  the  spalling  hammer. 
(CJentury) 

Aeabby.  In  founding,  blistered  or 
marred  with  scabs;  said  of  a  cast- 
ing.   ^Standard) 

Bead.  A  name  occasionally  applied  to 
a  nugget,  o  of  gold.    ( Duryee) 

Reaf  (Prov.).  The  tapered  edge  of 
melal  wImvs  two  pieces  are  welded 
together.    'Utandard) 
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SMBisgf  C]E)erb.).  Refuse  ftom  ore 
drlBBslnig;  chippfngs.    (Hooson) 

Beaffoid.  An  obstruction  in.  a  blast 
furnace  above  the  pxj^rei^  caused  li^ 
an  accumulation  or  shelf  of  pasly^ 
unreduced  materials  adh<ertng  to  IM 
llMngi    (Raymond) 

SoalTql^laf.  incrustations  on  the  In- 
side of  a  blast  furnace  (€.  and  M. 
M.  P4.    Bee  ScajDTold. 

Sdagila.  An  ItaElkn  calcareous  some- 
what Qssile  jLud  fossiliferdus  Oreta^ 
ceous  rock, .  corresponding  to  the 
Chalk  of  England.    (Standard) 


(It).  Hard,  polislied  pUuh 
ter-work  imitating  marUe,  granite, 
or  other  veined,  mottled,  or  colored 
stone :  made  of  powderedf .  gypsum 
and  glue  or  isinglass,  colored  ahd 
variegated  in  various  ways.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Seal  (Oorh.).    Bee  HcbXL 

Scale.  1.  The  crurt  of  metallic  oxide 
formed  by  cooling  of  l^ot  metals  in 
air.  Hammer-scale  and  roll-scale 
are  the  flaky  oxides  which  fall  from 
the  bloom  ingot  or  bar  under  ham- 
mering or  rolling.  2.  The  incrusta- 
tion caused  in  steam-boilers  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  containing 
mineral  salta  S.  (Newc.)  A  small 
portion  of  air  abstracted .  from  the 
main  current.  Also  called  Scale  of 
air,  and  sometimes  spelled  SkalL 
(Raymond) 

4.  The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid, 
which  varies  under  certain  contin* 
gencies.     (Steel) 

6.  Crude  paEamn  obtained  la  petro- 
leum refining  by  filtering  from  the 
heavier  oils!    (Webster) 

6.  Loose,  ihln  fragments  of  rqck, 
threatening  to  break  or  faTl  from 
either  roof  or  '\i^l).     (Morihe) 

7.  To  get  rid  of  thie  film  qt  oxide 
formed  on. the  sucfa^  of  a  metali  as 
to  clesn  tha  surface. 

Scale  oopper.  Copper.  In  vei^r  t)iin 
flftkAs.    (Weed) 

Soaleat  In  the  Pennsylvania 
(Roger's)  system  of  stintigraphy,  a 
group  considered  equivalent  to  the 
Lower  Helderberg  of 'the  New  Vork 
Survey.     ( S  tamlanl ) 

Scale  of  air  (Newc).    B^  Scale,  8. 

Scale  itoae.  Same  as  WollastonitSL 
(Standard) 

Scaling  bar.  A  bar-like  Implement  for 
removing  incrustations  as  from  the 
inside  surfbosa  of  hollers.  (Standr 
aid) 
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lottllBf  fnanasQ.  A  fmnaoe  oroyen  lii 
which  plates  of  Iron  are  heated  for 
tiie  pnriiose  of  acaliog  them,  ail.  in 
the  preparation  cff  plafes  ^r  tin* 
hing.     (Dentnry) 

liAlt  1.  ((Bng.).  Iioone  groimd; 
jtoliated  jround  la  iXreaaently  called 
wetUly  .i^nmnd  by  minen  (Hunt). 
^Alao^qpelted  Seal.  jPrdbali)y  a  varia- 
'tion  of  aeale. 

'M,  JEtock  .easily  bndcen  -sxp  hecanae 
xOf  Its  scaly  stmctim.     (BtanOavd) 

Ifsallop  (Bug.).  To  oBut  or  .bceak  off 
*tlBd  sidas  of  a  headiiig  ;p4fihoiit  hol- 
\fag  tff  nSIng  powder.    ( QvesL^^ 

gcanunstt  (jKo.  of  itaii.).  floaty. 
((.Qcetilegr) 


((SSqg.^).  Appliei  «•  tomtoae 
In  (fftiin  Ulcers,  mixed  vtth  mica. 
(BatafhiitdSB) 

heamjr  past  iVo.  of  Bng.).  Soft,  4ioit» 
Jotariar  iCreeatone,  thinly  iamy«^tf4 
and  flMKfti  vftxed  with  miea.  (Ores- 
ley) 

loaadhnsL  A  care  metallic  trivalent 
elemoit  toaoA  combined  in  company 
with  yttrfoaa*  cerium,  etc.  The  ele- 
ment has  not  Ibeen  isolated.  Sym- 
bol, Sc;  atomle  weight,  44.L  (Web- 
ster)   . 

loantite.  A  gauge  by  which  slates  are 
assorted  In  sixes.     (Standard) 

foaatllng.  The  dimensions  of  a  stone 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thicknesa 
(Standard) 

laspplite.  The  group  name  for  certain 
orthosilicatea  For  common  seapo- 
Ute,  tee  Wemerlte.    (Dana) 

AoapoUte-gabbro.      A    massive^    horn- 
'   blende  scapolite  rock  f prmed  by  the 
iteration  of  gabbro.     Oalled  also 
Spotted  gabbro.    (Standard) 

Ikar.  L  (Scot)  An  isc^ted  or  pro- 
truding rock;  a  steep,  rocky  emi- 
nence; a  bare  place  on  the  side  of 
a  mounteln  or  steep  bank  of  earth, 
t.  (Eng.)  In  roasting  pyrite  for 
sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  a  lump 
formed  by  fritting;  a  hard  cinder; 
furnace  slag.  (Webster) 
S.  In  founding,  an  imperfect  Bpot  in 
a  casting.     (Standard) 

itoareement  1.  A  projecting  ledge  of 
rock,  left  in  a  shaft  as  footing  for 
a  ladder,  or  to  support  pit-work,  etc 
(Raymond) 

2.  An  ol&iet  or  retreat  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a  wall  or  band  of  earth,  eta 
(Webster) 

Beafet  (No.  of  Bhg.).  Thin  lammn  of 
.pyrite  in  coal.     (Gresley) 


Searf.  1.  A  lapped  Joint  made  by  bev* 
eling,  notching,  or  otherwise  cut« 
ting  away  the  sides  of  two  timbers 
at  the  ends,  and  bolting  or  strapping 
them  together  so  as  to  form  one 
continuous  piece,  usually  without  in- 
creased thickness.  Galled  also  Scarf 
Joint  %.  A  piece  of  metal  shaped 
or  beveled  for  a  scarf  weld.  (Stand- 
ard) 

foailbig.  SiQicing  timbers,  oo  cut  that 
^when  Joined  the  resulting  piece  Is 
not  flicker  at  the  Joint  than  dse- 
whese.     (Baymond) 

Soaxf  iHtet    See  Scarf,  1« 


iA  weld-Joint  between  tmo 
metal  pieoes  that  are  notched  or 
beveled.    (Standard) 

flear  liaMSlOBa.  Tba  nwuntfttn  lime- 
stake  of  4he  Bnglish  Losner  ^.Oarbon- 
lilsfous:  4EK>  called  beesiiue  it  fre- 
auentily  farms  scars  or  din  ^Oslied 
alaa  Seaur  Unestone;  TUA  limt- 
atone.    (Standard) 

Baarpu  1.  An  escarpment  dUI^  or  sloop 
8lo»pe  along  tfee  margin  of  a  fAHftssar 
meas«  terrace^  or  bench.  The  ttenr 
impHes  a  certain  amount  of  UiisailU 
and  sbonld  not  be  used  for  a  cBff  <oi 
idope  of  highly  irregular  onOtaCL 
(La  Forge)  S.  To  cut  down  verti- 
cally, or  nearly  so;  as,  to  scsip  a 
ditch.    (Webster) 

Bearriag.  1.  The  formation  of  seais 
or  scaurs  in  roasting  pyrite  for  sQi«. 
phuric  acid  manufacture.  (Ws^ 
ster).  See  Scar,  2. 
t.  A  mark  left  li^  abrasion,  or  such 
marks  collectively;  said  specifically 
of  geol<^cal  processes ;  as,  the  sesf^ 
ringg  of  the  glacier.    (Standard) 

Beatter  (York.).  A  rumbling  or  fall- 
ing noise  in  a  mine-shaft    (Gresley) 

8eanr  (Scot).     See  Scar. 

Bohalsteia.  An  old  name  for  a  more 
or  less  metamorphosed  diabase  toC 
(Kemp) 

Sohapbaohite.  A  lead-bismuth  mineral, 
PbS.AgsS.BitSt  occurring  in  aclcnlar 
crystals,  granular  and  masslTet 
Ck>lor  leed-gray  (Dana).  OUed 
also  Bismuth  silver. 

Sehaum  earth.    Same  as  Aphrite. 

Beheellte.  Calcium  tungstate,  OiWOi. 
Oontains  80.6  per  cent  tungsten  tri- 
oxide,  WOs.    (U.  S.  Qeol,  Surv.) 

Beheererite.  A  whitish,  gray;  yellow, 
green,  or  pale  reddish,  brittle^  taste* 
less,  inodorous  hydrocarbon ;  it  melti 
at  44* .  0.  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  boiling  at 
02'  C^,     (Bacon) 
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A  YiixM»  «C  «idclte 
la  Tiny.  Ute:  jMw  or 
■cal«a.    (Bowir)      ^     ,, 

MIUk.  i^  toon»41te  loiter  «r  M- 
dcBcmee  doe  to  tnteraal'  rgflecdnn 
In   mliiertUi  thst  lurre'  vndavaoe 

Miilleriittlo9.    (Standarti) 

•  •  ... 

MJIleiwf(iiikc  lAuiUittUi  ix  ¥rowdte- 
peridoClte  wltii  poUdlttle  pyrffyeaei. 
OrthorlMMiibie  pjroxeDep  poiMcwi  tlie 
PQldlltie  taitnre  to  a  peealUir  de- 
gree, and  eapedally  wiiea  more  or 
leai  altered  to  bsattte^  tiie  tenn  acUl- 
ler  Is  eepedallj  anplied  tp  tliem. 
(Kemp) 

tDldllerlsatipa.  /rhe  dertioimitet  of 
polcllf tic  texture  by  the  formatj^oii  of 
liicliuloDS  and  cayltles  along  par- 
tlcnlar  crystal  planes,  largely  tly  So- 
lution, soiaewliat  afitare  etcb^flgiuwi 

•tfldller  ipar.    Ah  altered  isnsta^te  or 
'  bronzlte,  hiLvlng  approtlniately  .the 
composition  of  serpentttfe.    Bastlta 
(Dana) 

teUst.'  A  crystallbie  rock  that  can  A)e 
readily  split  or  cleaved  because 'of 
haying  a  foliated  or  parallel  sttuc- 
tnre,  geaerally  sck:onda*ry  and  devel- 
oped b>  shearlBit  and  recrystfOlte? 
tion  under  pressora    (La  Forge> 

tehlstose.  diaracterfstlc  of,  resem- 
bling, pertaining  to,  M*' having  the 
nature  of  schist    (La  Forge) 

iehlitoiity!  The  qnallty  6f  b^lng 
schistose;  schistose  structure;  sec- 
ondary fbllation.  '  (Standard) 

SehUeh  ( (3er. ) .  Finely  pulverized 
ore;  mud  (Whitn^).  Called  also 
SUck. 

iehlloker  (Oer.).  The  ridmrnlngs 
from  molten  unrefined  lead,  contain- 
ing diiefly  copper,  iron,  and  slnCt 
with  a  little  antUnbny  and  arsenic 
(Raymond). 

gehliere  (Gler.).  An  Irregular  portion, 
ordinarily  not  everywhere  sharply 
bounded,  of  an  igneous  rock,  that  dif- 
fers in  texture  or  composition  from 
the  rest  of  the  mass  but  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it  Plural,  Schlieren. 
(La  Forge)  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent varieties,  for  discussion  of 
which  tee  Zirkel's  Lehrbuch  der 
jPetrographie,  I^  787, 1893.     (Kemp) 

Muaelie.  Any  one  of  various  kinds 
of  decorative,  glass,  especially  the 
variety  that  is  colored  red  with  a 


used  Id  iBaA  wldte  4^1aaL    (tBtand' 
ard5 

SehaeUlBr  fsfsis  A  dlstlliatlan  fu^ 
Imoe  ^Isr  tte  redaction  «f  sine  area 
contslBiQg  lead*  with  a  xeeovery  of 
the  latter  aaetal  as  well  as  the  zinc^ 
(iDgtfla,  p.  «a) 

geherl.  An  old  uuae  for  tourmaline, 
still  siiiMilmtM  used  In  names  of 
fockSL  (Keasp)  Mainly  restricted 
to  black  toonoallhia. 

flehorlaoeoasL  Containing  black  tour- 
maline; as  scJk)rlac0o««  granite^ 
(Standard) 

Behoiloalte.    A  massive,  black  silicate 
of ,  titanium*    iron    and    caldunu 
.   (Century) 

aehraatte.     A  resin,  CuHitOi,   which 

occurs  in  Carpathian  sandstone  near 

Wamma,   in   Bukowina.     It  has  a 

.  specific  gravity  of  1.0  to  1.12  and 

at  826*  C.     (Bacon) 


iehvaglte.  An  amorphous  form  of 
carbon  that  Is  closely  related  to 
graphite.     (Standard) 

aehwefeOdet;  Xlieakiet  (Ger.).  Py- 
rite;     (Dana) 

Mhwenpkth  <Gier.).    Barlte.    (Dana) 

Mhtlllatiea.     Burning  with  brilliant 
'  sparks ;  e.  ^.,  ^vhite-hot  iron  when 
exposed  to  a  current  of  air.    (Jack- 
son) 

Seiatle.  To  stack  molded  bricks  with 
places  between  to  allow  ventilation 
f6r  drying.    ( Webster ) 

BelatUag.  A  •  sdntled  brick,  or  one 
i?eady  tp  be  scintled.     (Standard) 

SdMkQrt  fault  A  fault  of  dislocation, 
in  which  two  beds  are  thrown  so  as 
to  cross  each  other.  (C.  and  M.  M. 
P.) 

9olailrery  (Scot).    Liable  to  bresk  off 
'  in  thin  fragments,  as  the  roof  of  a 
mine  working.     (Barrowman) 

feleretinite.  A  black,  brilliant  oxygen- 
ated hydrocarbon  from  the  coal 
measure  of  Wigan,  England;  it  has 
a  q;)eciflc  gravity  of  1.18G,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  alkalies 
and  dilute  acida    (Bacon) 

aeleroaeter.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  hardness  of  a 
mineral  by  ascertaining  the  pressure 
on  a  moving  diamond  point  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  scratch.    (Standard) 

Bellt;  Bdatt  (Scot).  Coaly  blaes,  or 
slaty  coaL    (Barrowman) 
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Beobbed  (Scot).  Said  of  a  car  oiily 
partly  filled  ^ith  coaL  A  hutch  of 
mineral  la  scobbed  when  large  pieces 
are  laid  over  the  comers  to  give  the 
appearance  of  the  hutch  being  full, 
when  there  its  in  recdity  little  ma- 
terial in  it.     (Barrowman) 

Boobt.  The  dross  of  metalsL  (Stand- 
ord) 

Beoleeite.  A  vitreous  or  silky,  trans- 
parent to  subtranducent,  hydrous 
culcium-alumlnum  silicate,  CaAUSir 
O]o+8H«0.     (Dana) 

Soomflih  (No.  of  Eng.,  and  Scot). 
To  suffocate,  as  with  foul  gas  .or 
smoke;  smother;  stifla    (Standard) 

Soonoe.  A  protection,  cover,  shelter,  or 
screen  (Webster) .  A  metal  cover  and 
holder  combined  for  holding  a 
miner's  candle,  eiE^pecially  for  hang- 
ing on  wooden  timbers. 

Booop  (York.)  A  barrel  or  box  used 
in  a  gin  pit    (Gresley) 

Score  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  standard 
number  of  tubs  of  coai  upon  which 
hewers'  and  putters'  prices  for  work- 
ing are  paid.  8.  A  bill  run  up  by 
a  collier  in  "bad  times"  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  <Gresley) 
t.  To  mark  with  scratches  or  fur- 
rows, as  rocks  in  certain  lojcalities 
by  glacial  drift  4.  To  burst  or  split 
from  unequal  cooling :  said  of  a  cast- 
ing.   (Standard) 

Beorla.  1.  An  Irregular,  rough,  cUnker- 
like,  more  or  less  vesicular  frag- 
ment of  lava,  thrown  out  in  an  ex- 
plosive eruption  or  formed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  first-cooled  crust 
of  a   lava   flow.     Plural,    Scoriae. 

.    (La  Forge) 
S.  Rjefuse  of  fused  metals;  dross; 
slag.    (Standard) 

Beoriaoeoui.  Characteristic  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
scoriae;  having  a  rough,  irregular, 
dinkerlike,  somewhat  vesicuUir  sur- 
face ;  said  of  some  lava.    (La  Forge) 

Beorifleation.  A  process  employed  in 
assaying  gold  and  silver  ores,  and 
performed  in  a  shallow  clay  vessel 
(scorifier),  in  which  ore,  lead,  and 
borax-glass  are  exposed  to  heat  and 
oxidation  in  a  muflSe.  The  operation 
involves  roasting,  fusion,  and  scori- 
fication  proper,  or  the  formation  of 
a  slag,  which  is  not,  like  the  litharge 
produced  in  cupellatlon,  absorbed  by 
the  vesseL     (lUymond) 

Beorilier.  1.  A  small  bowl-shaped  cup 
used  In  assaying.  8.  A  furtiace  in 
which   sweepings  containing  waste 


WM  or  silver  are  burnt,  preparatory 
to  extiictlng  the  gold  and  silver. 
tW^beter) 

.  %oiriBg.  A  deep  groove  or  sndi 
'grpoVes  collective,  as  those  madi 
by  illaclal  action.     (Standard) 

Boorodite.  Hydrous  ferrous  arsenate, 
FeiOi.ABb(V.4HiO.   (U.  S.  CtooL  Surv.) 

Boptoh.  1.  A  wooden  st(HM>loek  or  iron 
catch  placed  across  or  between  the 
rails  of  underground  roadways,  to 
ke^  the  tubs  from  running  looser 
or  to  hold  them  when  standing  upcA 
an  Inclined  plane.  8.  (Leia)  l%e 
lower  lift  of  coal  which  is  wedged 
up  In  driving  a  headtiig.  (Oresley) 
B.  A  chock,  wedge,  prop,  or  otiier 
support  to  prevent  slipping  or  roll- 
ing.    (Webster) 

4.  TO  dress,  as  stone,  with  a  pick 
or  picking  tooL  B.  A  slotted  bar 
used  to  hold  up  well-boring  rods  dur- 
ing adjustment    (Standard) 

8eot6h  gaaae-laap  (Scot).  A  safety 
lamp  used  in  Scotland,  the  txv  of 
the  lamp  being  wholly  of  wire  gause. 
(Barrowman) 

Beoteh  hearth.  A  low  forge  or  fnr^ 
nace  of  cast-iron,  with  one  tuyere, 
In  which  rich  galena  is  treated  by  a 
sort  of  accelerated  roasting  and  re- 
action process.    (Raymond) 

Bsotehiag.  A  method  of  dresslDg 
stones  either  with  a  p\A  or  pick- 
shaped  chisds.     (Oentury) 

Beeteh  pebble.  One  of  several  varto' 
ties  of  quarts,  chiefly  cairngorm, 
used  In  Scotland  as  a  sen4predoa8 
stone.     (Standard) 

Beotoh  pig.  A  very  pure  grade  of  pig 
Iron.    (Standard) 

Bcotch  stoae.    See  Ayr  stone. 

Boour  (Mid.).  To  excavate  or  brudi 
a  roadway  through  a  goaf.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Booarlng.  Having  the  quality  of  erod- 
ing the  fnmace^hearth,  as  some 
kinds  of  slag  or  cinder  (Standard)- 
See  Scouting  cinder. 

Beouing  bit  (Eng.).  A  piece  of  iron 
at  the  end  of  the  boring  rod  for  ex- 
tracting drin  cuttings.  (Bain- 
brldge) 

Booarlng  elader.  A  basic  slag,  which 
attacks  the  lining  of  a  shaft  fur- 
nace.   (Raymond) 

Booarway.    A  drainage  furrow  caused 
by  a  strong  curreort,  as  by  a  gladsl 
-river  flowfiuc  over  a  gravel  plain. 
(Standard) 
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ioomt.  A  tenn  frequently  used  for  an 
enclneer  who  makes  preliminary  ez- 
ainlnationa  of  promising  mining 
claims  and  proq;»ect8|  as  for  mineral, 
«Dal,  oil,  ete. 

leoater  (Proy.)-  In  stone^working,  a 
quanyman  idiose  foncdon  is  to  q;»lit 
off  large  portions  of  rock  by  means 
of  a  jump  drill  and  wedges.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Seoran  (Com.).   A  tin-bearing  lode. 

SooTaa  lode  (Oom.).  A  lode  of  tin, 
especially  one  showing  no  gossan. 
(Webster) 

Soorany.  Like  a  tin  lode;  hard  to 
work,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
selvage  or  other  soft  material. 
(Standard) 

leoTe.  1.  (Ck>rn.)  Rich,  dean  tin  ore. 
(Webster) 

g.  To  case  np   (bricks)   in  a  kUn. 
(Standard) 

Score  Idla.  A  temporary  kUn,  often 
used  for  burning  common  brick. 
(Ries) 

Seoveas  (So.  Staff.).  Forks  for  load- 
ing coal  into  tubs,  or  cars.  (Ores- 
Icy) 

SeoriUite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
didymlum,  yttrium,  and  otiier  rare 
earths.    (Oentury) 

SooTlag.  The  outer  wall  or  casing  of 
a  brickkiln.     (Standard) 

Soowl  (Local  Eng,).  Old  workings  at 
the  outcrop  of  deposits  of  iron  ore; 
a  term  peculiar  to  the  Forest  of 
Dean.     (Standard) 

floowl  a  brow  (Forest  of  Dean).  To 
drive  a  heading  or  lev^  by  guess- 
work.   (Oresley) 

genua.  1.  To  search  for  and  extract 
ore  in  a  mine  that  is  apparently 
worked  out  (Weed) 
8.  (Ala.)  A  small  soft-coal  mine 
complete  in  itself.  (Republic  Steel 
&  Iron  Go.  v.  Luster,  68  Southern, 
p.  859,  -1915) 

fierfmiaer.  One  who  scrams  (Stand- 
ard).   Bee  Scram,  L 


pile  (ProT.).  The  pTX)duct  of 
the  scrammers*  labors,  gathered  for 
lOiipment  ( Standard ) .   £fee  Scram,  L 

fsraper.  L  A  tool  for  cleaning  the 
dust  out  of  the  bore-hole.  t.  A  me- 
chanical contrivance  used  at  col- 
lieries to  scrape  the  culm  or  slack 
along  a  trooi^  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit. 9.  One  who  separates  the 
ores  tmm  the  waste  ro^    (Stetf ) 


4.  An  apparatus  drawn  by  horses  or 
oxen  for  scraping  up  earth  in  mak- 
ing roads  or  canals,  and  for  remov- 
ing overburdm  from  shallow  coal 
beds  and  mineral  deposits. 

Beraper  chaser  (Oil  regions,  U.  S.). 
One  of  a  number  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  follow  the  scraper  (go- 
devil)  in  the  petroleum  pipes  and 
give  instant  notice  if  a  clog  occurs 
(Standard).  He  follows  the  pipe 
line  on  the  surface  and  detects  the 
location  of  the  go-devil  by  sound, 
especially  where  pipes  are  shallow. 
See  CkHlevil,  1. 

Beraper  ooaTeyer.  A  mechanical  de- 
vice for  conveying  <x)al,  rock,  ashes, 
culm,  etc.,  in  a  metal  trough  by 
means  of  scrapers  at^ched  to  a  rope 
or  chain. 

8erap-f orgiagB.  Forgings  formed  from 
wrought-iron  scrap.    (Standard) 

Berapniia.  See  Scrapper.  May  also 
refer  to  a  man  who  breaks  and  re- 
moves heavy  scrap  in  cast  houses  at 
blast  furnaces..    (Willcox) 

Berapper.  1.  One  who  removes  scrap 
from  bin,  cast  house,  or  chute  to 
skip  pit,  and  charges  the  material 
removed  into  a  skip  at  regular  in- 
tervals. (Willcox) 
8.  A  local  name  given  to  men  who 
pick  up  the  ore  1^  on  dumps.  (G. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Serap  pioker.  A  man  employed  bn  the 
slag  dump  tjo  pick  out  pieces  of  iron 
carried  to  the  dump  in  slag  ladles. 
(WiUcox) 

gerapplng.  The  breaking  up  of  metal 
castings,  plate,  etc,  with  explosives, 
generally  by  mudcapping.  (Du 
Pont) 

gerateh.  A  calcacerous,  enrthy,  or 
strong  svd>stanoe  which  separates 
from  sea  water  in  boiling  it  for 
salt    (Century) 

geratohed.  In  ceramics,  ornamented 
with  rough  scratches  in  the  paste. 
(Standard) 

geratoher  (Bng.).  A  boring  tool  for 
loosening  (or  scratching)  the  cut- 
tings at  the  bottom  of  a  bore-hole, 
tp  be  afterwards  removed  by  a 
miser.    (Oresley) 

gerateh  pan.  A  pan  in  salt  works  to 
receive  the  scratch.    (Century) 

Beree.  1.  A  heap  of  rock  waste  at  the 
base  of  a  cliff,  or  a  sheet  of  waste 
covering. a  slope  below  a  cliff;,  same 
as  Talus,  which  see.  (La  Forge) 
8.  A  sieve,  screen,  or  strainer  (Web- 
ster).    ▲  coal 
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WUf  ban  (Scot).  Bars  of  which  a 
scree  is  constructed  (Barrowman). 
See  Scree,  2. 

Senea.  1.  A  sieve  of  wire  cloth,  grate- 
bars,  or  perforated  sheet-iron  used 
to  sort  ore  and  coal  according  to 
size.  Stamp-mortars  have  screens 
on  one  or  both  sides,  to  determine 
the  fineness  of  the  escaping  pulp. 
(Raymond) 

8.  A  cloth  brattice  or  curtain  hung 
across  a  road  in  a  mine  to  direct 
the  ventilation.     (Qresley) 
S.  (Joplin,  Mo.)    A  grizzly  near  the 
top  of  a  head^frame. 

flereen  analysis..  The  determination  of 
weights  of  crushed  material  which 
passes  through  or  is  held  on  a  se- 
ries of  screens  of  varying  mesh. 
(Clennell) 

lereea  ape  (Joplin,  Mo.).  One  who 
attends  the  grizzly,  or  screen.  He 
breaks  the  large  pieces  of  ore,  and 
picks  out  such  waste  rock  as  he  can 
as  it  passes  over  the  screoi. 

Soreea  cloth  (Scot).  Tarred  canvas; 
brattice  cloth.     (Barrowman) 

Soreened  ooaL  1.  Goal  that  has  passed 
over  ai^  kind  of  a  screen  and  there- 
fore consists  d  the  marketal/e  size& 
2,  Specifically,  coal  that  is  weighed 
and  credited  to  the  miner  after  pass- 
ing over  a  standard  scre^i.    (Steel) 

flereening  maohiiM.  An  apparatus  hav- 
ing'a  shaking,  oscillatory,  or  rotary 
motion,  used  f6r  screening  or  sifting 
coal,  stamped  ores,  and'  the  like. 

floreemer  (NeWc).  A  man  who  shovels 
the  coal  from  the  screens,  into  the 
wagona    (Min.  Jour.) 

floreeningi.     Fine    coal    that    passes 
through  a  screen  when  screening  for 
^   lump  coaL 

Scree  plate  (Scot).  An  iron  plate  at 
the  foot  of  a  screen  on  which 
screened  coat  is  discharged.  (Bar- 
Towman) 

Screw  belL  A  recovering  tool  in  deep 
boring,  ending  below  in  a  hollow 
senew-jthreaded  cone.    (Raymond) 

Serew  cailair*  A  threaded  lap-welded 
well  casing.    (Redwood,  p.  206) 

Sorew-AowB.  A  workman  in  a  rolling 
mill  whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  of 
the  distance  to  be  given  between 
rolls  Bt  eadi  pass  and  to  adjust  them 
eorrespoadln^.     (Standard) 

flerlbe.  Aa  lostmnieiit  used  by  sor- 
ve(y<aM  tor  xomMmg  posts,  treesi  etc. 


SorlB.  1.  (Derb;)  Ironstone  iti  ir- 
regular-shaped nodules.  (Gresley) 
8.  (Derb.)  A  small  subordinate 
vein  (Raymond).    Also  spelled  skrin. 

Scrip.  Credit  slips  or  tick^s  issued  by 
a  mining  company  to  its  eoqiloyees 
before  pay  day  in  lien  of  ouh.  The 
scrip  drawn  is  charged  against  the 
pay  of  the  employee,  and  is  ex- 
changeable for  commodities  at  the 
company  store  at  its  face  value. 

Seroddle.    To  .  variegate,    as  pottery 

ware,  in  different  colors  by  the  use 

of  various  colored  clays.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Scroll  dram  (Bng.).  A  conical  wind- 
ing druuL     (Oresley) 

Scroage  ( So.  Wales) .  Overlying  strata 
loosened  or  broken  by  workings  un- 
derneath (Gresley).  Probably  a 
variation  of  scrunge,  to  squeeze. 

SerowL  1.  (Com.)  A  thin,  sometimes 
calcareous,  sometimes  siliceous,  rock 
attached  to  the  wall  of  a  lode. 
(Power) 

8.  (€!om.)  Loose  ore  at  the  point 
where  a  lode  is  disturbed  by  a  cross 
vein.    (Da vies) 

Scrubber.  An  apparatus  for  washing 
coal  gas,  or  other  gases.    (Webster) 

Serabttoae  (Eng.).  A  provincial  term 
for  a  variety  of  calclferous  sand- 
stone.    (Humble) 

Bomb  wafer  (Ark.).  Water  supplied 
to  mining  camps  for  bathing  and 
laundry  purposes.    (Steel) 

Scud.  1.  (Leic.)  Very  thin  layers  of 
soft  matter,  such  as  clay,  sooty  coal, 
etc.  8.  (Mid.)  Pyrite  embedded  in 
coal  seams.    (Gresley) 

Scalp.  To  break  slate  into  slabs  suit- 
able for  splitting.     (Webster) 

Scam.  Impure  or  extraneous  matter 
that  rises  or  collects  at  the  surface 
of  liquids,  as  vegetation  on  sUgnant 
water,  or  dross  on  a  bath  of  molten 
metal.  Sometimes,  but  Incorrectly, 
used  for  the  word  "  froth  "  In  flota- 
tion.    (Rickard) 

Scuii  (Devon.).  A  small  vein. 
(Daviee) 

Scupper  aai]s»  Nails  with  broad  heads, 
for  nailing  down  canvas,  etc.  (C 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Seyelitc.  Judd*s  name  for  a  ro^k,  re- 
lated to  the  peridotites,  that  occurs 
near  Loch  Skye,  in  Scotland.  Its 
principal  mineral  is  green  horn- 
blende, presumably  aac^idaiy  after 
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avgite;  with  it  are  bleached  biotites 
and  serpentine,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  olivine.     (Kemp) 

fliBjrthastoiie.  A  whetstone  suitable 
for  sharpening  scythes.  (U.  S.  OeoL 
Sunr.) 

•ea-beaeh  placers  (Alaska).  Plaoers 
adjacent  to  the  seashore  to  which 
the  waves  have  access. 

fle  ahre  (Sp.)>  A  miner*s  phrase  for 
the  widening  or  opening  of  a  vein. 
(Halse) 

flea  eoaL  1.  (Scot)  Goal«  which  In 
early  times  was  worked  on  the. sea 
shore;  coal  carried  by  sea;  coal 
seaward  of  low-water  mark  belong- 
ing to  the  Grown  (Bafrowman). 
Formerly  so  called  in  distinction 
from  charcoal,  because  originally 
brought  to  London  by  sea.  (Web- 
ster) 

fl.  (Rare  U.  S.)  Soft  coal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  anthracite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

S.  A  finely  ground  coal  used. as  a 
powder  for  facing  molds;  foundry 
facing. 

fleafoam.  An  early  synonym  for  Meer- 
schaum.    (CJhester) 

Seal.  1.  (Om.)  A  portion  of  earth 
or  rock  which  separates  and  falls 
from  the  main  body.  (Raymond) 
S.  To  secure  againQt  a  flow  or  es- 
cape of  gas,  air,  or  liquid;  as  to 
setkl  a  mine. 

flea!  eoat.  A  final  superficial  applica- 
tion of  bituminous  material  to  a 
pavement  upon  completion  of  con- 
struction.    (Bacon) 


1.  A  stratum  cr  bed  of  coal 
or  other  mineral.  8.  (Ck>m.)  A  horse- 
load.  9.  A  Joint,  deft,  or  fissure. 
(Raymond) 

4.  Aj^ne  in  a  coal  bed  at  which 
the  dmerent  layers  of  coal  are  eas- 
ily separated.     (Steel) 

5.  A  ridge  in  a  casting,  marking  the 
place  where  the  mold  parted.  (Stand- 
ard) 


blast  A  blast  made  by  plac- 
ing powder  or  other  explosives  along 
and  in  a  seam  or  crack  between  the 
solid  wall  and  the  stone  or  coal  in- 
tended to  be  removed.  (Barclay  v. 
Wetmore-Morse  Granite  Go.  (Yt), 
102  Atlantic,  490) 

ieam-oat.  A  shot  that  merely  blows 
out  a  soft  stratum  in  the  coal  or  es- 
capes through  a  seam  without  loos- 
ening the  main  mass  of  coal.  In 
Arkansas,  called  Squeal  out  (Steel) 


lea  mud.  A  rich  saline  d^Knit  from 
salt  marshes  and  seashor^BL.  (Gen- 
tuiy) 

BeaiagF^.  FuU  of  seams  so  aa  to  be 
difficult  to  blast     (Steel) 

Sea  ore  (Eng.).  Sea  weed.  (Web- 
ster) 

Beasale  (Newc).  Ckml  delivered  by 
or  to  ships,  as  for  export  (MIn. 
Jour.) 


Sea  salt  Salt  made  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea  water.    (Standard) 

Seasoned.     Applied    to    quarry    stone 
after  the,  moisture  has  dried  out 
^  (Gillette,  p.  6) 

Seat  1.  (Derb.)  The  floor  of  a  mina 
(Raymond) 

9.  The  foundation  or  framework  on 
which  a  structure  rests,  e.  ^.,  en> 
gine  seat,  cage  seat    (Barrowman) 

Seat-clay.    Pire  day.     (Power) 

Seat  earth  (Tork.).  A  bed  of  dsy  un- 
derlying a  coal-seam;  sometimes 
highly  siliceous,  and.  then  known  as 
gatUster.  Galled  also  Underclay. 
(Standard) 

Seat  rook;  Hard  seat  The  nesrest 
bed  of  clunch,  grit  or  sandstone,  un- 
der a  coal  seam  (Power).  Also 
called  Seat  stone. 

Seat  ttoae.    Bee  Seat  rock. 

Sea  wax.  A  kind  of  ozocerite  or  min- 
eral wax;  maltha.    (Webster) 

Sebka  (No.  Afr.).  A  dry  area  or  bed 
of  a  lake  incrusted  with  salt ;  a  salt 
marsh-    ( Standard ) 

Seeador  (Mex.).  An  apparatus  for 
drying  samples.    (Halse) 

Seoadora  (Ck>lom.).  A  copper  vessel 
for  drying  gold  before  weighing. 
(Htlse) 

Seeai  (Mex.).   Reflned  silver.   (Halse) 

Seeelto  (Sp.).    Section.    (Dwight) 

Se  eierra  (Sp.).  A  miner's  phrase  for 
the  narrowing  or  closing  of  a  vein. 
(Halse) 

Seeo.  1.  (Sp.)  Dry.  tn  the  patio 
process,  said  of  gangue  which  is  dry. 
S.  Veta  seoQ  (Golom.),  a  vein  lack- 
ing water  for  Its  exploitation. 
(Halse) 

Second,  or  Back  ezphwion  (Aust). 
Supposed  to  be  due  to  the  ignitlOQ 
pf  gases  developed  from  hl(^y 
heated  coal  dust  and  gases  sucked 
out  of  the  faces  of  coal  by  the  par- 
tial vacuum  resulting  from  the  pri- 
mary explosion,  or  liberated  by  fall 
of  roof  (Power),  dmpore  Refeooft- 
tion  wave. 
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Seeondary.  1.  (a)  Having  been  acquired 
or  formed  by  alteration  or  metamor- 
pliism  -since  the  formation  of  the 
rock ;  derived ;  said  of  some  textures 
and  minerals  of  altered  rocks  and 
contrasted  with  "original."  (b) 
Formed  of  material  derived  from  the 
erosion  or  disintegration  of  other 
rocks;  derivative:  said  of  clastic 
sedimentary  rocks,  ft.  Same  as  Meso- 
loic,  which  has  replaced  it  Obso- 
lescent in  this  sense.    (La  Forge) 

Seoomdary  blastiiig.  A  term  applied  to 
the  blasts  employed  in  breaking  up 
thQ  larger  masses  of  rock  resulting 
from  the  primary  blasts.  Also 
termed  Blistering  or  Bulldozing. 
(Bowles) 

Seooadary  day.  Clay  found  deposited 
away  from  its  place  of  formation. 
(Webster) 

Secondary  drilling.  The  process  of 
drlllmg  the  so-called  "pop  holes" 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
larger  masses  of  rock  thrown  down 
by  the  primary  blast    ( Bowles) 

leeoadary  enlargement.  The  addition 
of  silica  to  the  original  quartz  grains 
of  a   sandstone,   the   secondary   or 

"  added  part  having  the  same  optical 
orientation  as  the  original  grain.  It 
may  result  in  Uie  development  of 
crystal  faces.     (Bowles) 

Secondary  enrichment  An  enrichment 
of  a  vein  or  an  ore  body  by  material 
of  later  origin,  often  derived  from 
the  oxidation  of  decomposed  over- 
lying ore  massea  Nature's  process 
of  making  high-grade  out  of  low- 
grade  ores.  First  discovered  by 
Weed  and  announced  by  publication 
In  Geol.  Soc.  of  America  program, 
Dec.  8,  1809,  Confirmed  by  EmmonS 
and  by  Van  Hise,  Feb.,  19(X). 
(Weed) 

Secondary  miaeraL  A  mineral  result- 
ing from  the  alteration  of  a  primary 
mineral.  Thus,  original  sulphides  by 
oxidation  change  to  sulphates,  car- 
bonates, and  oxides,  and  these  by 
hydration  become  hydrous  forms  of 
the  same. 

Second  outlet;  Second  opening.  An 
auxiliary  passageway  out  of  a  mine, 
for  use  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
main  outlet     (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Secomdi.  The  second-class  ore  of  a 
mine  that  requires  dressing.  (€. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Second  wcrkiag.  The  operation  of  get- 
ting or  working  out  the  coal  pUlars 
formed  by  tin  flrat  working.    (Gres- 


Section.  1.  In  geology,  either  a  natu- 
ral or  an  artifldai  rock-cut,  or  tiie 
representation  of  such  on  paper. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

ft.  A  term  usually  applied  to  a  ver- 
tical exposure  of  strata.  S.  A  draw- 
ing or  diagram  of  the  strata  sank 
through  in  a  shaft  or  Inclined  plane, 
or  proved  by  boring.     (Gresley) 

4.  (Scot).'  A  division  of  the  mine 
workings.     (  Barrowman ) 

5.  Gne  of  the  portions,  of  1  mile 
square,  into  which  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  are  divided 
and  containing  640  acres.  One 
thirty-sixth  of  a  township.  (Web- 
ster) 

6.  A  very  thin  slice  of  anything, 
especially  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion. (Specifically,  rocks,  steds, 
alloys,  etc.)  7.  The  local  series  of 
beds  constituting  a  group  or  forma- 
tion, as,  the  Cambrian  aectiom  of 
Wales.     (Standard) 

Sedentary.  Formed  in  place,  without 
transportation,  by  the  dirintegmtioD 
of  the  underlying  rock  or  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  organic  material ;  said 
of  some  soils,  etc.    (La  Forge) 

Sediment  1.  Unconsolidated,  clastic, 
rock-forming  mat^al,  deposited, 
conmionly  in  Iblj&b  of  strata,  fjroni 
suspension  in  or  transportation  bj 
water  or  air.  (La  Forge) 
ft.  In  a  steam-boiler,  an  internal 
deposit  of  looi>e  soft  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished fkt>m  scale,  which  is  hard. 
(Standard) 

Sedimentary.  Formed  by  depoeitioB 
or  accretion  of  era  ins  or  f^gnieffts 
of  rock-making  material,  commonly 
fkt>m  suspoision  in  or  transporta- 
tion by  watw  or  air,  or  by  the  pre- 
cipitation qf  SQCb  material  from  so- 
lution, Irith  or  without  the  aid  of 
living  organisms:  said  of  one  of  tbe 
two  great  classes  of  rocks  and  cod- 
trasted  with  Igneous.    (La  Forge) 

Sedimentary  rocks.  Rocks  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  in 
water  (aqueous  deposits)  or  fnua 
air  (eolian  deposits).  The  sediment 
may  consist  of  rock  fragments  or 
particles  of  various  sizes  (conglom- 
erate, sandstone,  shale) ;  of  the  re- 
mains or  products  of  animals  or 
plants  (certain  limestones  and 
poal) ;  of  the  product  of  chemical 
action  or  of  evaporation  (salt  CTP* 
sum,  etc.) ;  or  of  mixtures  of  these 
materials.  Some  sedimentary  de- 
posits (tuffiB)  are  composed  of  frag- 
ments blown  from  volcanoes  nnC  de- 
posited on  land  or  in  water.  A 
I      characteristic   feature   of   aedimen- 
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tafy  depositt  hi  a  layered  structure 
known  as  Mddlng  or  stratification. 
Each  layer  is  a  bed  or  stratum. 
Sedimentary  beds  as  deposited  lie 
flat  or  nearly  flat     (Ransome) 

Sedimemtatlom.     The  accumulation  of 
earthy  particles,  usually  under  wa- . 
ter.    A  sedimentary  rodk  is  one  con- 
sisting of  particles  thus  d^[>osited. 
(Perkins) 

Sedlmento  (Sp.).  Sediment;  boiler 
scale.    (Halse) 

Sediment  rein.  A  flssure  fllled  from 
above  by  sedimentary  matter.  A 
rare  occurrence  in  nature.  (Shamel. 
p.  165) 

Seed-bag.  A.  bag  filled  with  flaxseed 
and  fastened  around  the  tubing  in 
an  artesian  well,  so  as  to  form,  by 
the  swelling  of  the  flaxseed  when 
wet,  a  water-tight  packing,  prevent- 
ing percolation  down  the  sides  of 
the  bore  hole  from  upper  to  lower 
strata.  When  the  tubing  is  pulled 
up  the  upper  fastening  of  tlie  bag 
breaks,  and  it  empties  itself,  thus 
presenting  no  resistance  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  tubing.     (Raymond) 

Seep.  A  spot  where  water  or  petro- 
leum oozes  out  slowly;  a  small 
spring.     (Webster) 

Seepage.  A  jiuid,  or  the  quantity  of 
It,  that  has  oozed  or  seeiied  through 
porous  soil.     (Webster) 

Segger;  Sagger.  A  cylindrical  vessel  of 
fire-clay  in  which  fine  stoneware  is 
encased  while  being  baked  in  the 
kiln.     (Ure) 

Segregate.  1.  (Pac)  To  separate  the 
undivided  joint  ownership  of  a  min- 
ing claim  into  smaller  individual 
"  segregated  "  claims.  ( Raymond ) 
t.  In' geology,  .to  separate  from  the 
general  mass,  and  collect  or  become 
concentrated  at  a  particular  place 
or  in  a  certain  region,  as  in  the 
process  of  crystallisation  and  solidi- 
fication (Webster).  See  Segregated 
vein. 


Segregated  vein.  A  vein  in  which  the 
filling  is  believed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  adjacent  country 
rock  by  percolating  water  carrying 
the  dissolved  mineral  matter  into 
the  fissure.     (Shamel,  p.  149) 

ScgregatloB  survey.  The  survey  of  a 
mining  claim  located  on  lands  classi- 
fied as  agriculturaL  (Oeswell  Min. 
Ck>.  V,  Johnson,  8  Land  Decisions, 
p.  442;  Lannon  i;.  Pinkston,  9  Land 
DedsloDS,  p.  14S) 


Scgretatloa    vela. 
gated  vein. 

SegmUo  (Sp.).  Earth  overlying  aurif- 
erous deposits.    (Lucas) 

Seitmie.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic 
of.  or  produced  by  earthquakes  or 
earth-vibration ;  as,  teUmk)  disturb- 
ances.    (Standard) 

Seisnio  area.  The  area  affected  by 
any  particular  earthquake.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Seismism.  The  processes  or  phenom- 
ena, involved  in  earth  movements. 
(Standard) 

Seismology.  The  science  of  earth- 
quakea     (Power) 

Selmofcope;  Seiimometer.  An  instru- 
ment by  the  aid  of  which  the  data 
are  obtained  for  the  scientific  study 
of  earthquake  phenomena.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Selagite.  A  name  of  Hauy's  for  a 
rock  <x>nsistlng  of  mica,  dissemi- 
nated through  an  Intimate  mixture 
of  amphibole  and  feldspar,  but  it 
has  been  since  applied  to  so  many 
different  rocks  as  to  be  valueless. 
(Kemp) 

Selective  flotatioa.  Qenerally  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  surface  or  froth 
"selecting"  the  valuable  minerals 
rather  than  the  gangue.  Sometimes 
used  to  mean  Differential  flotation, 
which  see.  Also  see  Preferential  flo- 
tation.   (O.  G.  Ralston,  Bu.  Mines) 

Selective  mining.  A  method  of  mining 
whereby  ore  of  unwarranted  high 
value  is  mined  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  the  low-grade  ore  left  in 
the  mine  incapable  of  future  profit- 
able extraction.  In  otlier  words,  the 
best  ore  Is  selected  in  order  to  make 
good  mill  returns,  leaving  the  low- 
grade  ore  in  the  mine.  Frequently 
called  Robbing  a  mina 

Selector.  In  copper  smelting,  a  kind 
of  converter  with  horizontal  tuyeres, 
to  produce  bottoms  and  a  purified 
copper  in  one  operation.    (Webster) 

Selenite.  Oypsum  in  distinct  crystals 
or  broad  folia,  GaS04.2HiO.  See 
Oypsum.     (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Selenite  plate.  In  mineralogy,  a  plate 
of  selenite  which  gives  a  purplish- 
red  interference  color  of  the  first 
order  with  crossed  nicols.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Selenium.  An  element,  Se.  Not 
found  native  in  visible  quantltyr  Is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  elec- 
trolytic refining  of  copper.   S^  Ono- 
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frlte  and  Tiemmanlte  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.).  Resembles  sulphur  and  tel- 
lurium chemically.  Atomic  weight, 
79.2 ;  specific  gravity,  4.26. 

flelenolite.  Wadsworth's  name  for 
rocks  composed  of  gypsum  or  anhy- 
drite.    (Kemp) 

f elf-acting  plane.  An  inclined  plane 
upon  which  the  weight  or  force  of 
gravity  acting  on  the  full  cars  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  empties;  in  other  words,  the 
full  <car,  running  down,  pulls  the 
other  car  (empty)  up.     (Steel) 

flelf-oontained  portable  eleetrio  lamps. 
Electric  lamps  that  are  operated  by 
an  electric  battery  that  Is  designed 
to  be  carried  about  by  the  user  of 
the  lamp.     (H.  H.  Clark) 

felf  -  detaching  book.  A  self-acting 
hook  for  setting  free  a  hoisting  rope 
in  case  of  overwinding.  (C.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Self-feeder.  An  automatic  appliance 
for  feeding  ore  to  stamps  or  crush- 
era  Mthout  the  employment  of  hand 
labor.     (Min.  Jour.) 

felf-glased.  Having  a  glaze  of  but 
one  tint :  said  of  Oriental  porcelain. 
(Standard) 

felf -open  (Derb.).  A  natural  fissure 
in  rock.  Also  called  Shack.  (Man- 
der) 

Self-thooter.  Bee  Booming;  also  Flop- 
gate. 

felvage;  Self  edge.  A  layer  of  clay 
or  decomposed  rock  along  a  vein- 
wall.     See  Gk>uge.     (Raymond) 

Semialtot  (Mex.).  Furnaces  of  me- 
dium size  for  smelting  copper  ores. 
(Halse) 

Seml-bltnmlnoiiti  Half  or  somewhat 
bituminous;  applied  to  a  variety  of 
coal  Intermediate  between  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  anthracite,  averaging 
16  to  20  per  cent  of  volatile  matter. 
(Webster) 

Seni-eryitalliae.  Somewhat  crystal- 
line; said  of  rocks  that  ave  partly 
crystalline  or  partly  amorphous 
(Standard) 

Semi-dry-prett  proeest.    In  brick  mak- 
.  ing,   practically   the   same   as   dry 

press,    but    clay    may    be    slightly 

molster.     (Rles) 

Seml-falemee.  Pottery  with  a  glaze 
very  thin  or  transparent  (Web- 
ster) 


Seml-metaL  In  old  chemistry,  a  netsl 
that  is  not  malleable,  as  blsmnth, 
arsenic,  antimony,  etc  '  (Gentory) 
Ixmg  obsolete. 

Semi-opaL  Ck>mmon  opal  as  dlstln-* 
gulshed  from  precious  and  fire  opaL 
(A.  F.  Rogera) 

Semi-poroelaiA.  A  kind  of  porcelain 
resembling  earthenware  in  its  lack 
of  translucency  or  interior  finish. 
(Webster) 

Somi-preciout.  Precious  in  an  inferior 
degree;  applied  especially  to  sodi 
stones  as  amethyst,  garnet,  tourma- 
line.    (Webster) 

Semi-tteeL  A  mixture  consisting  of 
I  No.  1  charcoal  iron  and  |  ot  vary- 
ing proportions  of  good  wrought- 
iron  scrap,  soft-steel  puncfaihga, 
shearings  or  rail  butts.  Used  tot 
making  slag  pots  (Hoffknan,  pi 
250).    Puddled  steeL 

Semi-transparent.  A  term  used  to  de- 
scribe minerals  when  objects  may  be 
seen  through  them  but  without  dis- 
tinct outlinea    (Dana) 

Semi-water-gas.  A  fuel  gas  Intmnedl- 
ate  in  composition  l)^ween  water- 
gas  and  producer-gas,  made  by  al- 
lowing a  mixture  of  steam  and- air 
to  fiow  into  a  producer.     (Webster) 

Semi-wet  method.  A  method  of  mix- 
ing the  raw  materials  for  Portland 
cement  The  material9  at  first  are 
dry;  at  some  stage  water  is  added, 
all  subsequent  steps  being  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  wet 
method  (Bowles).  Also  termed 
Semi-dry  method. 

Sempatio.  A  descriptive  term  applied 
to  porphyrltlc  Igneous  rocks  to  in- 
dicate that  the  total  volumes  of 
phenocrysts  and  groundmass  are 
nearly  equal.     (Ransome) 

Seiialamiento  (Sp.).  Marking  on  the 
surface  the  position  of  under- 
ground workings.    (Halse) 

Selialar  (Sp.).  1.  To  mark  out  (min- 
ing) claims,    S.  To  signal.    (Halse) 

Senarmontite.  Antimony  trioxide, 
SbsOt,  in  pearl  colored  isometrle 
octahedra.  See  Valentiniti^ 
(Moses) 

Seneca  oil  (XT.  S.).  Petroleum,  eaily 
used  as  a  remedy  among  the  Hfmt 
cas  and  other  Indians.     (Webstv) 

Senile.  Approaching  the  end  of  a  cyde 
of  erosion,  aa  a  senile  toposraphy. 
(Webster)    See  Old.     . 
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Senile  rlTer.  In  geoloi^y,  n  river  in  its 
later  stnfn^,  rnrely  fully  reachetj, 
characterized  by  a  slu^glsli  current 
having  a  tendency  to  meander 
through  a  pene-plane  of  slight  re- 
lief in  faint  grades  al>ove  base  level, 
providing  a  slow  discharge  of  train- 
falls.     (Standard) 

Senile  stream.  A  stream  wliose  cur- 
rent has  become  enfeebled  by  rea- 
son of  an  approximation  of  its 
valley  to  base-level  (Standard). 
Compare  Senile  river. 

Senile  topography.  The  physical  as- 
pect or  conformation  of  land  which 
approximates  to  a  base-level  plain. 
(Standard) 

Senonian  series.  A  division  of  the  Up- 
per Cretaceous  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, used  also  somewlmt  in  Eng- 
land ;  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Chalk 
of  England.     (Standard) 

SefiOTial  (Pern).  Royalty  paid  by 
busconerot  to  the  owners  of  rever- 
beratory  furnaces.     (Haise) 

SentitlTeness.  The  property  in  a  high 
explosive  that  permits  it  to  be  ex- 
ploded by  a  shock.  The  more  in- 
sensitive an  explosive  is,  the  stronger 
detonator  it  requires  to  develop  the 
full  strengtJi.     (Du  Pont) 

Sentas6n  (Arg.).  A  slicle  or  fall  of 
rock.    (Halse) 

Separable  tin  (Eng.),  A|i  Incorrect 
spelling  of  Sparable,  See  Spar- 
able tin. 

Separar  (Sp.).  To  separate,  classify, 
or  sort    (Halse) 

Separation  coal  (Eng.).  Coal  that  has 
been  prepared  by  screening  or  wash- 
ing. 

Separation  doors  (Eng.).  Doors  fixed 
underground  between  the  intake  and 
the  return,  near  the  shaft  bottom. 
(Gresley) 

Separation  valve  (Eng.).  A  massive 
cast-iron  plate  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  return  airway,  through 
which  all  the  return  air  of  a  sepa- 
rate district  flows,  allowing  the  air 
to  always  flow  past  or  underneath 
it;  but  in  the  event  of  an  explosion 
.of  gas  the  force  of  the  blast  closes 
tt  against  its  frame  or  seating,  and 
prevents  a  communication  with 
other  districts.  The  blast  being 
over,  the  weight  of  the  valve  causes 
it  to  return  to  Its  normal  position, 
allowtag  the  ventilation  tp  continue. 
\(Oreal«y) 


Separator.  1.  A  machine  for  separat- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  water  or  air, 
materials  of  different  specific  grav- 
ity. Strictly,  a  separator  parts  two 
or  more  ingredients,  both  valuable, 
while  a  concentrator  saves  but  one 
and  rejects  the  rest;  but  the  terms 
are  often  used  interchangeably.  S. 
Any  machine  for  separating  mate- 
rials, as  the  magnetic  separator  for 
separating  magnetite  from  its 
gangue.  (Ra3rmond) 
3.  A  screen,  especially  a  revolving 
.screen  for  separating  things  ilka 
stones  or  coal  into  sizes.  (Stand- 
ard) • 

Sep6  (Colom.).  A  layer  of  porphyritic 
iron-stained  clay  above  the  pay  dirt. 
(Halse> 

Se  pierde  (Sp.).  A  miner's  phrase, 
meaning  the  vein  is  lost  or  comes  to 
an  end.     (Ualse) 

Sepiolite.    See  Meerschaum. 

Septarinm.  A  roughly  spheroidal  con- 
cretion, generally  of  limestone  or 
clay-ironstone,  cut  into  polyhedral 
blocks  by  radiating  and  intersecting 
cracks  which  have  been  filled  (and 
the  blocks  cemented  together)  by 
veins  of  some  material,  generally  cal- 
cite.  Plural,  Septarla.  Also  called 
Septnrlan  bowlder.  Septa  rlun  nodule, 
and  Turtle  stone.    (La  Forge) 

Sequence.  Following ;  succession ;  com- 
ing, after;  continuation.  (Roy. 
Com.) 

Scrape  (Mex.).  A  narrow  blanket 
worn  by  miners,  pe6nes,  etc 
(Halse) 

Seriate.  A  rock  fabric  in  which  the 
sizes  of  the  crystals  vary  gradually, 
or  in  a  continuous  seriea  (Iddings, 
Igneous  Rocks,  p.  196) 

Serioite.  A  talc-like  hydrous  mica  (a 
variety  of  muscovite)  occurring  in 
small  scales  and  forming  periciUc 
schist  Often  spoken  of  by  prospec- 
tors as  talcose  schist,  but  this  latter 
term  properly  applies  to  schists 
composed  largely  of  talc,  which  are 
much  rarer.     (Roy.  Com.) 

Serioite  -  gneiss.  Onelss  containing 
sericlte  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
more  coarsely  crystalline  muscovite. 
(Century) 

Sericite  -  schist  Mica  -  schist  whose 
mica  is  sericite.  Sericite  Is  also 
used  as  a  prefix  to  many  names  of 
metamorphic  rocks  containing  the 
mineraL    (Kemp) 
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iMlcitiMitlflii.  The  development  of 
■ericlte  in  scbists  and  o^er  rocks, 
doe  to  metamorphiBm. 

leriet.  In  geology,  the  stratigraphic 
eubdlvision  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
daasificatioas  in  general  use ;  a  divl- 
sion  of  a  system.  The  chronologic 
term  of  equivalent  rank  ia  £podtL 
(lA  Forge) 

ieiies  copper  -  reflnlmg  proeeii.  See 
Haydcn,  Smith,  and  Randolph  proc- 


iwpentine.  1.  In  mineralogy,  a  hydrotis 
magnesiom  ailicttte,  H«MgtSiaOi.  com- 
monly green,  greenish-yellow,  or 
greenishrgray,  and  massive,  fihrons, 
lamellar,  or  occurring  as  pseudo- 
morph&  It  is  an  important  constitu- 
ent of  some  metnmorphic  rocks  and 
U  everywhere  secondary,  after  oliv- 
ine, amphlbole,  pyroxene,  etc  8.  In 
petrology,  a  metamorphic  rock  com- 
posed chiefly  or  wholly  of  the  min- 
eral serpentine.    (La  Forge) 

terpentine  marble.     See  Verd  antique. 

lerpemtine  ware.  A  hard,  green-spot- 
ted or  green-veine^  pottery  suggest- 
ive of  serpentine  (Webster).  A  va- 
riety of  Wedgwood  ware.  See  Peb- 
ble ware. 

Serpentisation.  Alteration  into  serpen- 
tine, a  common  result  of  the  meta- 
morphism  of  f ttro-ma  gneal  a  n  min- 
erals, especially  olivine. 

Serpent  kame;  Scrpe&time  kame.  See 
Esker. 

Serrate.  Notched  or  toothed  on  the 
edge  like  a  saw  (Webster).  Fre- 
quently applied  to  mountain  ranges, 
as  Saw-tooth  mountains. 

Sermcho  (Sp.).  A  handsaw  with  a 
small  handle.     (Halse) 

Serve.  To  furnish ;  supply ;  as  the  gas 
wells  serve  the  town  with  light  and 
heat  (Webster).  Gas  is  said  to 
"serve"  when  It  issues  more  or  less 
regularly  from  a  fault-slip,  a  break, 
etc.     (Gresley> 

Serrlee  rails  (Scot).  Rails  used  for 
a  temporary  purpose.    (Barrowman) 

Serrioe  road  (Scot.).  A  temporary 
roadL     ( Barrowma  n  > 

Serring  (Onto.).  A  aapply  of  tin 
ready  for  smelting.    (Davies) 

let.  i.  A  timber  frame  for  suKK>rt- 
ing  the  sides  of  a  sliaft  or  other 
excavation.  Sometimes  written  Sett. 
S.  A  group  of  pumps  for  lifting 
water  from  one  level  to  anotlier;  a 


lift  S.  A  group  of  mines  under 
one  lease.  4.  A  fiat  ateei-  bar;  a 
kind  of  crowlMir.  5.  A  piece  i^ftoed 
temporarily  upon  the  head  of  a  pQe 
when  the  latter  can  not  be  readied 
directly  by  the  weight  or  hammer. 
(Webster) 

C  A  train  of  mine  cars;  a  trip.  7. 
To  fix  a  prop  or  sprag  in  place. 
(Steel) 

5.  (So.  Staff.)  To  mine  the  sides  off 
and  trim  up  a  heading.  9.  (No.  of 
Eng.)  To  load  a  tub  unfairly  by 
placing  the  greater  part  of  the  coal 
on  the  top  of  it  and  leaving  the  bot- 
tom part  comparatively  empty.  10. 
(No.  of  Eng.)  The  natural  giving 
way  of  the  roof  for  want  of  sap- 
port  11.  To  make  an  agreement 
with   miners   to   do   certain   work; 

6.  ff.,  to  set  a  stall.  IS.  (Mid.)  A 
measure  of  length  along  the  face  ef 
a  stall,  usually  from,  say,  6  to  10 
feet,  by  which  "holers"  and  "driv- 
ers" work  and  are  paid.  (Gresley) 
18.  The  failure  of  a  rock  subjected 
to  intense  pressure  brtow  J13  point 
of  rupture  to  recover  its  original 
form  when  the  pressure  is  relieved. 
(Merrill) 

14.  The  hardening  of  a  plastic  or 
liquid  substance,  as  by  chemical  ac- 
tion (in  case  of  mortar,  cement, 
etc.)  or  by  cooling,  as  in  case  of 
glue.     (Webster) 

Set  eoal  (Leic).  Goal  occurring  near 
hollows  and  having  a  hard  dead 
nature.     ( Gresley ) 

Set  eopper.  Molten  copper  which,  in 
the  process  of  refining,  has  become 
saturated  with  cuprous  oxide. 
(Eng.   and   Min.  Jour.  yoi.   102,  p. 

875) 

Set  haauner.  The  ilnt-faced  hammer 
held  on  hot  iron  by  a  blacksmitb 
when  shaping  or  smoothing  a  sor^ 
face  by  aid  of  his  striker*^  stodge. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Set-off  (Eng.).  The  part  of  a  con- 
necting-rod to  which  tlie  budcet-rod 
is  attached.     (Bainbridge) 

Set  of  timber.  The  timbers  which 
compose  any  framing,  wliether  used 
in  a  shaft,  slope,  level,  or  gangway. 
Thus,  the  four  pieces  forming  > 
single  course  in  tlie  curbing  of  t 
shaft,  or  the  three  or  four  pieces 
forming  the  legs  and  collar,  and 
sometimes  the  ^11  of  an  entry  frua- 
ing  are  together  culled  a  set.  or  tim- 
her  set     (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Set-oat  (No.  of  Enjg.).    See  Lay-out 
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(AMt.).  Tbe  mmsk  wko  ae- 
fnw^Miiiifw  a  set  of  fkfps  hauled  bj 
tlie  flnli^aiid-tatiritipe  ^jatan,  lo 
tbat  ha  can  attend  to  any  poinls  on 
tiie  tnu^  mifeaten  the  rope»  and 
aicMU  to  the  ^ligine-driTer  as  x»- 
qolred  (Fowet).  The  corresponding 
ABMTleaii  term  Is  trip  rider. 

Sett  1.  A  qnarryman's  term  for  a 
•Qnare-ftced  steel  tool  which  is  hrid 
iB  poeiti^4uid  8tni<^  with  a  sledge 
to  cause  a  f^ctare  in  a  rock  mass. 
(Bowl^ 
%  Bee  ftec,  1. 

3.  (Com.)  A  lease ;  the  boundaries 
and  terms  of  the  mining  groniul 
taken  by  the  adventurers.  (Min. 
Jour.)    Bee  Set,  8. 

Better.  A  tagger  made  to  hold  one 
piece  only  of  fine  porcelain.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

letters  (No.  of  Eng.).  Large  lumps, 
of  coal  placed  round  tbe  sides  of 
«Qal  dealers'  carte  for  the  purpose 
fif  liiling  up  a  good  load  in  the 
center.    (Gresley> 

Settiai^  1.  Bee  keading,  7.  t.  Bee 
Squane  timbering.  8.  (So.  Stalt) 
Bee  Double  timber.  4.  A  group  of 
retorte  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas.    (Webber) 

5.  (Bug.)  Tbe  day  and  place  of 
contracting  with  the  men  of  a  mine. 

6.  The  act  of  contracting  with 
miners  for  work  to  be  done.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

letUe.  1.  A  term  used  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  yertical  fire-shrinkage 
that  takes  place  in  a  kiln  full  of 
briita.    (Ries) 

%  To  clear  of  dregs  or  impurities  by 
causing  them  to  sink,  as  of  liquids, 
i.  To  cause  to  sink;  to  depress;  to 
iteder  dose  or  compact    (Webster) 

Settle  boards.  «1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  Iron 
plates  or  sheete  forming  the  floor 
of  a  heapatead,  to  admit  of  tbe  tubs 
betog  pushed  and  turned  about  with 
facility  (Gresley).  Turn  sheets. 
8.  (No.  of  Eng.)  Bee  CSage  shuts. 
Also  spelled  Settle  bords. 

Settled  prodnotion.  Tbe  production  of 
an  oil  well  which,  apart  from  the 
normal  progressive  annual  dimuni- 
tion,  win  last  a  number  of  years. 
(Redwood,  p.  248) 

Settler.  A  separator;  a  tub,  pan,  vat, 
or  tenk  in  which  a  separation  can  be 
effected  by  settling  (Oentury).  A 
tub  or  vat  in  which  pulp  from  the 
amalgamating  pan  or  battery-pulp 
is  allowed  to  settle,  being  stirred  in 
water,  to  remove  tbe  lighter  por- 
tions.   (Raymond) 


Setlllag 
tffittle  labshinge,  piaiMlmj  a  pale- 
yeU6w  to  deepHred  eolor  and  a  egi^ 
dilc  gcaTUy  of  ia6  to  IM.  aa4 
burning  in  a  candle  flame.  It  was 
tound  to  an  old  lead  mine  to  Notth- 
nmberland,  Bngland.    (Baooii) 

flettUag-Tat.  A  rat  to  which  partldea 
of  oreareaOm.ad  t  settle.  (RiiEfe- 
ard) 

8etti-eff  (Bug.).    Bee  tMstence  bloeka. 

8et*up;  1.  In  iron  and  steel  manufhe> 
ture,  a  machine  for  iqMetting  a 
bloom  that  has  been  lengthened  by 
a  squeeser.  8.  An  iron  bolt  or  rod 
upset  at  one  end.  (Webeter) 
8.  To  iflace  a '  drilUng  machine  In 
position  for  drilltog.  4.  To  orient 
a  surveyor^  transit  over  or  under  a 
point  or  stetion. 

Bertaty-two-hour  eeke.  Owing  to  the 
snig)enal<m  of  lalxn*  on  Sunday,  an 
OTen  charged  on  Friday  must  neoes- 
sarlly  go  over  to  Monday,  so  that 
all  charges  made  on  Friday  and 
drawn  on  Monday  must  be  to  the 
ovens  72  hours,  and  the  coke  result- 
tog  is  caUed  72-hour  coke.  The  la- 
bour coke  has  hi^er  ash,  less  vola- 
tile matter,  less  sulphur  add  Is  pre- 
ferred tor  toundry  purposes. 

Sftvrei.   Sevres  porcelato.    (Standard) 

Barret  blue  (Fr.).  1.  The  lighter  blue 
of  the  Sevres  porcelain,  especially  of 
pieces  antedating  the  Revolution 
(1788)  disttoctively  called  Mes  o^ 
letto.  8.  The  darker  blue  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  distinctively  called  Ues- 
du-roi     (Webster) 

Sivret  ware.  A  costly  porcelain  manu- 
factured to  Sevres,  France,  espe- 
cially in  the  National  factory. 
(Webster) 

Sewer  briek.  .  A  general  term  applied 
to  those  common  brick  that  are 
burned  so  hard  as  to  have  little  or 
no  absorption.  They  are^  therefore, 
adapted  for  use  as  sewer  linings. 
(Ries) 

Shab  (^Som.).  Friable,  sbaly  rock. 
(Gresley) 

Shaok  (Derb.).  An  irregular  ore  de- 
posit   Bee  Self-open.    (Mander) 

Shackle.  A  U-shaped  link  in  a  chain 
closed  by  a  pin;  when  the  latter' is 
withdrawn  the  chain  is  severed  at 
that  point    (Steel) 

Shadd  (Com.).  Smooth,  round  stones 
on  the  surface,  conteining  tin  ore, 
and  indicating  a  veto.     (Raymond) 
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Shadoof.  A  counterpoised  sweep  used 
In  Egypt  and  near-by  countries  for 
raising  water,  ore,  etc   A  hand  whip. 

Shadrach.    See  Safamander.  •     ' 

Ihaft  1.  An  excavation  of  limited 
area  compared  with  its  depth,  made 
for  finding  or  mining  ore  or  coal, 
raising  water,  ore,  rocic,  or  coal, 
hoisting  and  lowering  men  and  ma- 
terial, or  ventilating  underground 
worlcings.  The  term  is  often  spe- 
cifically applied  to  approximately 
vertical  shafts,  as  distinguished  from 
an  incline  or  inclined  shaft  2.  The 
Interior  of  a  shaft  furnace  above 
the  boshes  (Raymond).  Ck>mpare 
Slop ;  Incline.- 
S.  A  wooden  handle  of  a  pick,  etc. 

4.  (So.  Wales)    To  pull  or  draw  at 
a  tub.     (Gresley) 

Shaft  foot  (Scot).  The  bottom 
of  a  shaft.    (Gresley) 

Shaft  furnace.  A  high  furnace, 
charged  at  the  top  and  tapped  at 
the  bottom.     (Raymond) 

Shaft  house.  A  building  at  the  mouth 
of  a  shaft,  where  ore  or  rock  is  re- 
ceived from  the  mine.     (Weed) 

Shaft  kip  (Eng.).    See  Kip. 

Shaft  lamp  (Eng.).    See  Comet 

Shaft  pillar.  Solid  material  left 
unworked  beneath  buildings  and 
around  the  shaft,  to  support  them 
against  subsidence  (Steel).  Also 
called  High  pillar. 

Shaft  rent  (Eng.).  1.  Rent  paid  for 
the  use  of  a  shaft  for  raising  the 
minerals  from  another  property.  S. 
Interest  on  capital  invested  in  sink- 
ing a  shaft.     (Gresley) 

Shaft  let  A  set  of  shaft  timbers  con- 
sisting of  two  wall  plates,  two  end 
plates,  and  dividers  which  separate 
the  shaft  into  two  or  more  compart- 
ments. 

Shaft  station.  An  enlargement  of  a 
level  near  a  shaft  from  which  ore, 
coal,  or  rock  may  be  hoisted  and  sup- 
plies unloaded. 

Shaft  tackle.  A  poppet-head  (Stand- 
ard).   A  headframe.    See  Poppet,!. 

Shaft  taanel  (No.  Staff.).  Headings 
driven  across  the  measures  from 
shafts  to  Intersect  inclined  seams. 
(Gresley) 

Shaft  waUs.    1.  The  sides  of  a  shaft 

5.  (Newc.)  Pillars  of  coal  left  near 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft.    (Raymond) 


Shagf7 

beans* 


(Gbea.).     See   Horse 


Shake.     1.  A  cavern,  usually  In  lime* 
stone.     ( Raymond ) 
8.  A  dose-Joint  structure  In  rock, 
due  to  natural  causes,  as  pressure, 
weathering,  etc    Used  in  the  plurnL 

Shaking  1.  The  same  as  springing. 
See  Shaking  a  hole.  (Du  Pont) 
8.  (Com.)  Washing  ore  (Min. 
Jour.).    Ore  dressing. 

Shaking  a  hole.  The  enlargement  of 
a  blast  hole,  by  exploding  a  stick 
of  dynamite,  so  it  will  contain  a 
larger  amount  of  explosives  for  a 
big  blast  (Stanich  v,  Pearson  Min- 
ing CJo.,  141  NW.  Rept,  p.  HOO.) 
Also  called  a  Shake  blast  See 
Springing. 

Shaking  screen;  Shaker.  A  flat  screen, 
often  inclined,  which  is  given  an  o^ 
dilatory  motion  and  is  used  for  siz- 
ing coal.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Shaking  table.  A  slightly  Inclined 
table  to  which  a  lateral  shaking  inrv 
tion  Is  given  by  means  of  a  small 
crank  or  an  eccentric  One  form 
is  covered  with  copper  plates  coated 
with  mercury  for  the  purpose  of 
amalgamatig  gold  or  silver.  Other 
forms  are  provided  with  ripples  and 
used  in  separating  alluvial  Kokl. 
(Roy.  Ck)m.).  Also  used  in  ore 
dressing. 

Shakndo  (Jap.).  A  dark-blue  alloy  of 
copper  with  gold,  used  in  Jap- 
anese metal   work    (standard) 

Shale.  A  flne-gralned,  fissile,  nrgilla- 
ceous,  sedimentary  rock  cha^acte^ 
iced  by  rather  fragile  and  uneven 
laminae  and  commonly  a  somewbat 
splintery  fracture.  Often,  but  Incor- 
rectly, call^  slate  by  miners,  quarry- 
men,  well-drillers,  and  others.  (La 
Forge) 

Shale  naphtha.  Naphtha  obtained 
from  shale  on.     (Bacon) 

Shale  oiL  A  crude  oil  obtained  from 
bituminous  shales,  especially  in 
Scotland,  by  submitting  then  to  de- 
structive distillation  in  special  re- 
torts.    (Bacon) 

Shale-oil  shale  (Scot.).  Shale  yield- 
ing oil  on  distillntlon.  This  term 
was  formerly  used  as  signifying  ar- 
gillaceous rock.     (Barrowman) 

Shale  spirit  The  lower-boiling  fracj 
tions  obtained  in  the  refining  of 
crude  shale-oil.    (Bacon) 

Shallow  ground  (Aust).  Land  hav- 
ing gold  near  it's  surface.  (Stand- 
ard) 
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Shaly.  1.  Characteristic  of,  pertaining 
to,  composed  of,  or  resembling  shale; 
haring  the  chflracteristic  structure 
and  fissility  of  shale,  as  a  ihaly 
sandstone  or  Hmestone.    (La  Forge) 

2.  Brittle  ground.     (Ihlseng) 

Shamblet.  Shelves  or  l>enche8,  from 
one  to  the  other  of  which  ore  is 
thrown  snccesslyely  in  raising  it  to 
the  level  above,  or  to  the  surface 
(Raymond).    See  ShanuneL 

Shain  door  (Bng.).  A  check  or  regu- 
lator door.    (Oresley) 

fflutmrnel.  1.  A  stage  for  shoveling  ore 
upon,  or  for  raising  water  (Davies). 
See  Shambles. 

t.  To  work  a  mine  by  throwing  the 
material  excavated  on  to  a  stage  or 
bench  In  the  "cast  after  cast" 
method,  which  was  the  usual  way 
before  the  art  of  regular  mining  by 
means  of  shafts  had  been  introduced. 
(Century) 

ffluiBdj^gair  (Aust).  Shovel-filled 
coal  (Power).  Coal  loaded  by 
shovel  without  screening,  hence  con- 
taining an  excess  of  fines.  Run  of 
mine  coal. 

nmngie  (Scot.).  A  ring  of  straw  or 
hemp  put  round  a  Jumper  in  boring 
to  prevent  tiie  water  in  the  bore  hole 
from  splashing  out.    (Barrowman) 

Shank.     1.  (Scot)     A  shallow  shaft 
underground  (Oresley).    A  winze, 
t.  The  body  portion  of  any  tool,  up 
from  Its  cutting  edge  or  bit.     (0. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

3.  A  ladle  for  molten  metal,  with 
long  handles;  for  use  by  two  or  more 
men.    (W<4)8ter) 

Shaaker  (Scot).  A  pit  or  shaft 
(Barrowman) 

numklia  land  (Eng.).  A  marine  de- 
posit of  siliceous  sands  and  sand- 
stone of  various  shades  of  green  and 
yellow-gray.  Also  called  Lower 
green-sand.     ( Humble ) 

Sharp  gat  (Bug.).  Fire  damp  that  ex- 
plodes suddenly  within  a  safety  lamp 
without  showi^  any  preceptible  cap. 
Gas  is  sharp  when  at  its  most  ex- 
plosive point    (Gresley) 

Shastalite.  Wadsworth's  name  for.  un- 
altered, glassy  forms  of  audesite. 
(Kemp) 

Shasta  series.  The  Lower  Cretaceous 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  entirely  marine, 
the  Knoxville  beds  below,  and  the 
Horsetown  above  (Standard).   Usage 

DOW  obsolete. 


Shatter.  To  break  at  once  into  pieces; 
to  dash,  bunt,  or  part  violently  into 
fragments;  to  rend  into  splinters. 
(Webster) 

Shattered  soae.  Applied  to  a  belt  of 
country  iUNWhich  the  rock  is  cracked 
in  all  direcnsi^  resulting  in  a  net* 
work  of  small  Veins.     (Power) 

Shanla  (Bras.).  'A  shoveL     (Halae) 

Shaven  lattea.  Very  thin  sheet  brass. 
( Standard ) 

Sheaf.  A  bundle  of  pile  containing  80 
ingots  of  ste^    (Standard) 

Shear.  1.  To  make  into  shear-steel 
by  condensing  blister  steel  and  mak- 
ing it  homogeneous.  8.  To  make 
vertical  cuts  in  a  coal  seam  that 
has  been  undercut  See  Shearing, 
1.     (Standard) 

Shearing.  1.  The  vertical  side-cutting 
which,  together  with  holing  or  hori* 
sontal.  undercutting,  constitutes  the 
attack  upon  a  face  of  coal.  8.  Chit- 
ting up  steel  for  the  crucible  (Ray- 
mond). S.  The  act  of  cutting  a 
vertical  groove  in  a  coat  face  or 
breast.  CJalled  in  Arkansas  a  cut 
or  cutting,  (Steel) 
4.  The  deformation  of  rocks  by 
cumulative  small  lateral  movemente 
along  innumerable  parallel  planes^ 
generally  resulting  from  pressure, 
and  producing  schistosity,  cleavage, 
minute  plication,  and  other  meta- 
morphlc  structures.    (La  Forge) 

Shear  legs.  1.  A  high  wooden  frame 
placed  over  an  engine  or  pumping 
shaft  fitted  with  small  pulleys  and 
rope  for  lifting  heavy  weights  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.).  See  iOio  Shears,  L 
8.  A  tripod  on  which  miners  some- 
times stand  in  drilling.    (Standard) 

Shears.  1.  (Com.)  Two  high  timberSr 
standing  over  a  shaft  and  united  at 
the  top  to  carry  a  pulley  for  lifting^ 
or  lowering  timbers,  pipes,  etc.,  of 
greater  length  than-  the  ordinary 
hoisting  gear  can  accommodate, 
(Raymond) 

8.   (Scot)    A  haulage  clip.     (Ores- 
ley).     Called  also  Sheers. 

Shear  steel.  A  steel  produced  by  heat- 
ing blister  steel  (sheared  to  short 
lengths)  to  a  high  heat  welding  by 
hammering  or  rolling,  or  both,  and 
finally  finishing  under  the\  hammer 
at  the  same  or  slightly  greater  heat 
(Webster) 

Shear  stmotnre.  In  geology,  aNstruc- 
ture  resulting  from  the  shearing  of 
rocks,  as  in  crushing,  crumpling,  etc 
(Webster) 
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Bhear  lone.  In  geology,  a  sone  in 
which  shearing  has  occurred  on  a 
large  scale,  so  that  the  rock  is 
crushed  and  brecclated.    (La  Forge) 

ttoathiag  !deal8     (Scot).     Deals 
(plank)  nailed  to  cribs  all  round  a 
nhtctt  to  pFeserve  the  cribs  from  in- 
Jury  and  make  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
smooth.     ( Barrowman ) 

■heatlit  (Newc).  The  upright  fram- 
ing <tf  -a  coal  wagon  or  car.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

flwaTe.  A.  .vRbeed  i^Ai  a  gEOO^ed  cir- 
cumference JOYer  i^ich  a  rope  is 
turned,  either  fi>r  <tbe  tcansniMion  I 
of  power  «r  Car  tkcttatliv  or  hfraUog 
(Oliance).  Afij  ffsoaiveA  wheril  «r 
pulley.    fWcehftter) 

fllied.  1.  (FIbmlI  a  kJziA  of  loitf  car 
or  trolley,  ft,  <BBg.)  A£hia,OBMioth 
parting  in  rocka,  having  bQiH  sides 
poAished.  JL  <Bng.)  A  very  IMn 
layer  of  cooL     (Gfesley) 

fhod-liae.  Tbe  auflmit  lino  of  ^e- 
▼ated  ground;  tbe  line  of  a  water- 
Aed.    (Century) 

ghsiiplMi^kt.    8ee  Roches  montonn^ea 

Sheep  sIlTor  (Scot).  Mica.  (Stand- 
ardj 

Sheer  legs.    See  Shear  legs. 

Sheen.    See  Shears,  2. 

Sheet.  I.  In  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
ture, a  portion  of  metal  less  than 
about  i  inch  thick.  Tliat  which  is 
heavier  is  designated  as  plate, 
2.  In  geology,  an  extensive  bed  of  an 
eruptive  rock  Intruded  between,  or 
overlying,  other  strata.  (Webster) 
S.  (Aust)  A  solid  body  of  pure  ore 
flllini;  a  crevice.  (Power) 
4.  (Upper  Mississippi  lead  region) 
Galena  in  thin  and  continuous 
masses.  The  ore  itself  is  called 
sheet  mineral.     (Oentuiy) 

Sheet-asphalt  parement.  A  pavement 
having  a  wearing  course  composed  of 
asphalt,  cement  and  sand  of  prede- 
termined grading,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  fine  material.  (Ba- 
con) 

Sheet  deposit.  A  mineral  deposit  ex- 
tended in  length  and  breadth  and 
having  relatively  small  thickness, 
thus  Including  both  lodes  and  beds 
as  distinguished  from  irregular 
masses.  The  term  has  been  some- 
times applied  in  a  more  limited 
sense  to  deposits  (called  also  blan- 
ket veins)  occurring  in  an  approxi- 
mately horizontal  plane.    (Webster) 


Sheet  gronAd  (Mo.).  A  terra  in  tiK 
Joplin  district  applied  to  horiaoolal, 
low-grade,  disseminated  sine  -  lead 
deposits,  covering  an  extensive  area. 
See  Sheet  deposit 

Sheet  loe.  Ice  formed  on  a  body  of 
water   by    the   cold    air    above  it 

(Standard) 

Sheeting.  The  development  In  rock 
formations,  of  small  closely  spaced 
parallel  fractures.     (Farrell) 

nreet  iron.    See  Sheet  1. 

Sheet-iEan  ^itoh.  The  Indinntion  of  a 
•eool  seam  at  which  loose  coal  will 
ji^  move  en  the  natural  l)ottom,  bat 
at  whiA  it  .wHI  slide  or  can  be  easily 
puahod  aLkmg  on  iron  slides  irtaced 
•on  tte  hottom  in  tlie  chambers  or 


Sheet 


notsl.    See  Sheet,  L 

SeefSteet^  4. 


pUe.  Any  of  a  ■iiiiiliii  oT  ifhfck 
iMonIs  or  planks  iinilftm  itaped  st 
the  lower  end  and  oomglliiiei 
timgned  on  one  ed^e  and 
oo  the  other,  driven  into  Ite 
dooe  togetlier  between  gMneeiA  pDm 
to  form  the  walls  of  a  coffiprdssn.  A 
sheet-oteel  device  is  also  iisod  to 
the  aame  purpoee.     (Webster) 

Sheet  qaarry.  A  term  often  used  In 
granite  quarrying,  to  designate  a 
quarry  having  strong  horiaontil 
Joints  and  a  few  vertical  oiiea 
(Ries) 

Sheets  (Eng.).  Ooarse,  cloth  curtatni 
or  screens  for  directing  the  ventila- 
tion underground.  See  Brattles 
cloth.     (Gresley) 

Shelf  (Ck>m.).  1.  The  solid  rode  or 
bed-rock,  espedally  under  alluviti 
tin-deposits.  ( Raymond ) 
S;  A  charging-bed  in  a  furnace  at  i 
higher  level  than  the  working-bed 
(Standard) 

S.  A  rock,  ledge  of  rocks,  reef  or 
sandbank  in  the  sea.  4.  A  project- 
ing layer  or  ledge  of  rock  on  land. 
(Oentury) 

Shell.  1.  A  torpedo  used  in  oil  wells. 
8.  A  metal  or  paper  case  whicb 
holds  a  charge  of  powder. 
S.  A  thin,  hard  band  or  layer  of  rock 
encouptered  in  wdl  boring.  (Red- 
wood) 

Shell  band.    See  Mussel  band. 

Shell  door  (Bug.).  A  temporary  door. 
(Gresley) 

Shell  limestome.  A  sedimentary  rodL 
composed  chiefly  of  ftagments  of  fos- 
sil sheila    (La  Forge) 
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italnlaff  foMU  dialli.    (Omtanr) 

ttall  wuA  A  Ui^t-oolored  ealcaraous 
dflpoiif  in  tlM  bottoms  of  UMiUlakM^ 
eompcpwd  largely  ot  f redi-water 
flheUs,  but  apparently  alio  to  nmo 
estnt  ot  pndpttatad  caibooatn  of 
ealctnm  and  the  haxd  parts  of  min- 
ute  onEanlsmSi    (Bok.  Gom.) 

nsll.yaap.  A  sbnpl^  form  of  sand 
pump  ot  iMdger  consisting  of  a  bol- 
loir  cylinder  wKb  a  ball  or  dadc 
▼aire  at  the  botton,  used  yrWtk  a 
flush  of  water  to  remoTe  dstrltns. 
IWebstor; 

asQ  laai*  Sand  <AMIy  or  largsly 
eomposed  of  fragmenti  of  tfiellsi 
(Standard) 

SOmIOj.  a  name  applied  to  ooal  tbat 
has  been  so  croshed  and  fractured 
that  it  earily  breaks  np  Into  sbmOI 
ptooes    (CShanoe).   Broken  gromid* 

flhofherd  (Aost).  A  miner  who  pre- 
serres  legal  rights  to  a  mtolng  dalm 
witti  the  least  amoont  of  woi^  on 
it    (Standard) 


Shepherding. lAUst).  Keeping 
sion  of  a  mining  claim  by  doinf  the 
least  amoont  of  work  on  it  allowed 
by  law.    (Daties) 

Sharardise.  To  galvanise  by  inclosing 
the  articles  to  be  treated,  covered 
with  a  commercial  sine  dost,,  in  a 
tightly  closed  retort,  heating  and 
allo^rjUig  to  cooL     (Webster) 

Sherd.  A  fragment  of  pottery.  In 
petrography  apirtied  partlcolarly  to 
the  characteristic  cresoentic  or  cns- 
pate  particles  into  which  volcanic 
l^ass  Is  smnetlmes  blown,  while  still 
hot  hj  the  expansive  force  of  in- 
cluded gases.  'The  glass  partldes 
of  tnff  often  show  sndi  cnspate  ont- 
llnss.    (Bansome) 


Mttler.  A  series  of  cylindri- 
cal tanks  with  conical  bottoms  hav- 
IniT  central  feed  and  a  peripheral 
overflow.  The  tanks  oontintially  de- 
crease in  depth  and  increase  In  di- 
ameter,   (liddell) 

She^  trad  (Bng.).  An  expression  used 
when  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  has 
taken  place  in  the  pk.  £fes  Sqnat 
lad&    (Oresiey) 

Shot  (So,  Staff.).  The  broken-down 
roof  of  a  coal  mine.    (Baymond) 


L  (Bng.)  An  old  term  denot- 
ini  a  district  of  about  eight  or  nine 
adjacent  borda.    Thus  a  "sheth  of 


bot«i»'*«a^alislhd^9ili»K^  (Ct 
and  M.  IL  P.) 

1^  (ilo.  ^  Bng.)  Td  omifte  Itti*  ahr 
in  this  mtkHifL  Aw  OuuiMfts.  S. 
(No.  of  Bng.)  The  iin  ^  a.  dial- 
dnjn  waiRML  fiea  t|h«iM:is  (Ores- 
har) 
Sheth  doer  (IVet.  o(  4tag^.  A  tesmo- 
rary  door  pisAseOjIiW^  forking  heed- 
ing.   (GretfoorJ) 

AetMaitihealir  t^of  Bng.).  Yeb- 
tiiatlng  the  goavMnln  a  htystanatte 
way.    (Oresiey) 

SheU  ef  herds  (Bug.).   See  ShsCh,  1, 

ttesgh.  L  (Seot).  To  make  ditdias 
or  drains  in;  t»  dig,  as  peat  by 
making  ditches  (Webster).  Also? 
Sheoch. 

i.  (Scot)  A  dmft  or  coal  pit 
(Oresiey) 

ihieer  (Aust).  An  unproductive  sdhih 
(Webster).  A  mining  daim  without 
gold.    (Standard) 

fhidet  (Bristv  Scot).  Pumps  for 
draining  mines.     (iOresley) 

Shield.  In  mining  or  tunneling,  a 
framewoi^  or  screen  of  wood  or  iron 
protecting  the  workers,  pushed  for- 
ward as  the  work  advances.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Shift  1.  The  length  of  time  a  miner 
works  in  one  day.  t.  The  gang  of 
men  working  for  the  period;  as  the 
day  ffhm,  the  night  shift  (Hanks) 
S.  A  fhult  of  dislocation.    (Gresley) 

4.  The  maximum  relative  displace- 
ment of  points  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fault  and  far  enough  from  It  to 
be  outside  the  dislocated  zone  Also 
called  Net  shift  See  Strike  shift 
Dip  ishift.  Normal  shift  and  Verticsl 
phlft    (Undgren,  p.  122) 

Shift  bou.  The  foreman  in  charge  of 
a  shift  of  juen.    (Raymond) 

Shifter.  1.  fifce  Bottomer.  t.  *(No.  of 
Bug.)  One  who  repairs  roadways 
in  a  mine.    (Gresley) 

5.  (Newc.)  A  man  who  prepares 
the  working  places  in  a  coal  mine  at 
night    (Min.  Jour.) 

Shift-Joint  In  masonry,  a  break-Joint 
(Standard) 

Shiftmen  (Aust).  Men  engaged  on 
a  time-wage  basis  working  at  vari- 
ous Jobs  (Power).  Also  called 
Gompany  men. 

Shiftwork  (Bng.).  Work  perftmned 
underground  for  which  wagew  are 
paid  on  a  tiuitf  btiris:  c.  g,,  tluilier- 
ing,  rood  deuulng,  etc    (Gresley) 
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tmiAdle,    A  roofing  slate.    (Standard) 

•hiaglft.  1.  Loosely  and  commonly,  any 
bench  gravel  whlcb  Is  /coarser  than 
ordinary  gravel,  especially  if  con* 
sisting  of  flat  or  flattish  pebbles.  8. 
Strictly  lind  properly,  beach  gravel 
composed  of  smooth,  well  rounde^ 
pebbles  of  tongfaly.the  same  sise,  the 
Interstices  bcMmi  which  are  not 
filled  with  finer  material  as  in  ordi- 
nary gravel,  anA  which  gives  oot  a 
musical  note  when  trod  npauL  (La 
Forge) 

9.  In  iron  manufacture,  to  drive  out 
scoriae  and  other  impurities  from 
(puddled  iron)  by  heavy  blows  or 
pressure.    ( Standard ) 

Shlngler.     A  machine  for  squeezing 

puddled   iron;   also,    the  worlonan 

who  attends  such  a  machine. 
(Standard) 

Shingle  tUe.  A  fiat  form  of  roofing 
tile    (Ries) 

ihlagley  eoal  (Newc).  Small  coal 
free  from  dust    (Min.  Jour.) 

ihlagliag.  Hammering  blooms,  bil- 
lets, etc.  (Raymond).  CJalled  also 
Blooming. 

• 

fhiagiiAff  hammer.  A  tilt-hammer  fbr 
making  blooms.    (Standard) 

SUigliag  tongt.  Large  tongs  for 
handling  blooms  in  shingling. 
(Standazd) 

Shingly.  Composed  of,  or  abounding 
in,  shingle  or  coarse  detritus  (Web- 
ster.    Bee  Shingle,  L 

Shining.  As  applied  to  the  degree  of 
luster  of  minerals,  meant  those 
which  produce  an  image  by  refiec- 
tion,  but  not  one  well  defined,  as  ce- 
lestite.     (Dana) 

Shipper.    1.  (Aust^).     An  instrument 
used  for  placing  an  endless  rope  on 
Its  rollers  in  cases  where  it  gets  ofF 
theuL  ,  (Power) 
S.  (U.  S.)    Bee  Snowbird  mine. 

Shipping  ore.  Any  ore  of  greater 
value  ^when  broken  than  the  cost  of 
freight  and  treatment     (Morrison) 

Ship  plate.  Low-grade  iron  plate. 
(Standard) 

Shlp-po.  In  ceramics,  Japanese  cloi- 
sonne-enamel ware.     (Standard) 

Shirt.  The  inner  lining  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace.    (Standard) 

Shltt     Bee  Schist 

Shiver.  1.  Shale;  a  hard  argillace- 
ous bed.  Bee  Sheave.  (Raymond) 
g.  A  variety  of  blue  slate.  (Stand- 
ard) 


Shiver  spar.  A  variety  of  cakKs.  ef 
slaty  structure;  slate  spar.  (WdH 
ster) 

Shivery  pest  (Bng.).    Bee  Seamy. 

Shead.     Bee  Shode. 

Shoek-proef .  As  applied  te  the  cor- 
rent-carrsring  parts  of  an  deetrie 
system  (excepting  trolley  wires)  is 
taken  to  mean  that  oontact  with 
such  parts  is  prevented  by  tba  nss 
of  grounded  metallic  cov^tngs  or 
sheaths.     (H.  H.  Cflark) 

Shode.  1.  (0)m.)  A  loose  fnagment 
of  vein  stone.  Ore  washed  or  de> 
tached  from  the  vein  naturally.  Bee 
Float  ore. 

8.  (Eng.)  To  search  for  ore  by  trac- 
ing the  abode  (Webster).  Spelled 
also  Shoad. 

Shode-plt.  An  excavatlen  made  in 
trac&ig  shodes.    (Standard) 

Shoder.  The  padcase  of  gold-beatertT 
rtkln  in  which  the  thin  metal  sheets 
are  hammered  In  the  second  stage 
of  making  gold-leaf.    (Standard) 

Sheds  stene.    Bee  Shode,  1. 

Shodlng;  Shoadlag  (Com.).  The 
traddng  of  bowlders  toward  the  vein 
or  rock  from  which  they  have  come. 
(Raymond) 

Shoe.  L  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  a  stamp  or 
muller,  for  grinding  ore.  The  shoe 
can  be  replaced  when  worn  out 
(Raymond) 

8.  The  bottom  wedge-shaped  piece 
attached  to  tubbing  when  sinkiD; 
through  quicksand.  S.  Steel  pieces 
f!astened  to  the  ends  or  sides  of 
cages,  which  slide  on  guides  when 
the  cag^  is  in  motion.     (Power) 

4.  In  ^ss-making,  a  small  opentn; 
into  which  the  blower  passes  hit 
rod  to  heat  it     (Webster) 

5.  A  trough  to  convey  ore  te  a 
crusher.  8.  A  boat-shaped  ingot  of 
qrcee  silver  weighing  about  06} 
ounces.     (Standard) 

Shoe-note  thelL  A  cylindrical  tooU 
cut  obliquely  at  bottom,  for  boring 
through  hard  day.    (Raymond) 

Shoe  ehell    (Bng.).     A  tool  used  hi 
deep  boring  for  deaning  out  the 
drill  cuttlnga    It  has  a  valve  at  the 
bottom,  opening  upward  (Gresley) 
A  sand  pump  or  bucket 

Shoes  of  silver  (B.  Asia).  Ingoty  ef 
predous  metal  popularly  thought  to 
resemble  a  shoe.    (Standard) 
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IB  tile  fom  tf  a  long  nanow  atitik 
(HauMn  «t  Qnilg;  170  Fad.  B^t,  p. 
65;  Snowlfaika  Fraetioii  Plaioar,.  87 
ImbA  Dadfltona^  u.  260).  (U.  8. 
MIn.  Stat,  |k  688) 


A  name  giTan  hy^  Waed 
mad  PlraBon  to  a  rock  tkm  the 
Hli^lwood  MofontaUia,  Mont,  widdi 
they  define  as  "a  grannlar,  ptntonle 
rock  conalating  of  aaeential  aoglte 
and  orthodaaei  and  theceby  vdated 
to  the  ayenlte  famQy.  It  may  ^ 
with  or  without  oliTtoe.  and  aeeea- 
aory  nepheUne,  sodallte^  etc,  may  he 
present  In  amaU  (loantltifla.^ 
(Kemp) 

Ihaeiy,  Any  eroBBCot  hetween  a  hanl* 
asBfway  and  airway  through  whldi 
ears  are  nm.    Bee  alto  81ant«  1. 

neat  1.  £fee  Ghdte,  1.  t.  8aa  Bleat 
A  shot  la  a  single  operation  of 
Mastini^  S.  An  elongated  body  of 
ore.  £fee  Catrate,  3.  (Raymond)  4. 
To  tontedo  an  oil  or  gaa  welL 

llMeter.  1.  (A^wt)  The  man  who 
Area  a  dmrged  hole  after  aatlsfy- 
ing  himself  that  the  place  la  free, 
from  fire  damp  (Power).  A  ahot 
flrer.  , 

8.  In  the  petrcAeom  Indnatry,  '0le. 
who   8hooti^  oil   weOa  with   nmo-' 
glycerin  to  loosen  or  Shatter  the  eO- 
bearing  fomuitioii. 

Sheetlttg  (Bag.).  Blastlag  ill  s  ntfne. 
(Gresley) 

■hooting  a  welL  Bxploding  a  -chaiie 
of  nitroglycerin  in  a  drill  hole^  at 
or  near  an  oil-bearing  stratum,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  OIL 

Ihootlng  fast  (Lane).  Blasting  with- 
out previously  holing  or  sheai'ing 
the.  coal  (Oresley).  See  Shooting 
off-the-solld. 

flhootlBg-needlfe.  A  blasting  needle ;  a 
metallic  rod  used  In  the  stemming 
of  a  drill  hole  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  a  cavity  through  which  the 
charge  may  be  fired.    ((Century) 

Shooting  oir^the-toUd.  Hlnlng  the  coal 
by  heavy  blasting  without  under- 
mining or  shearing  it  (Steel).  In 
England  called  Shooting  tSLSL 

flhootlag  on-the-free.  The  use  of  a 
small  charge  of  powder  to  blow 
down  the  face  of  the  coal  after  it 
haa  been  undercut  as  distinguished 
firom  "  shooting  off-the-solld.**  ( An- 
dricns  v.  Pineville  Goal  Co,  121  Ken- 
tndqr,  p.  728) 


the  lah  (Nsl  8t^t).  WoiIb- 
lag  the  coal  la  the  pittara  of  Inclined 
coal  bade  by  biaatliuu    (Grealey) 


efsM.  A  bedty  of  ore  with  rela* 
tlveiy  amall  bertoontal  dimentfoiie 
and  steep  taieilhalieii  In  a  lode;  In 
eotttradistlactloB  to  a  oaarse  ef  ere^ 
wtkHk  la  fiattsr  (Poww).  Mm 
Ohote.  6L 

Ihep.     la  giaaswslrtwfc  a  Isaai  ef 


(Standard). 

8h«re  (Bag.).  A  atnddle  or  thrusting 
slay,    (a  aad  Iff.  IC  F.) 

Bheae  tarraoe.  A  terrace  made  along 
a  ooaat  by  tiie  addon  of  waree  sw 
shore  currents;  it  may  become  land 
by  the  uplifting  of  the  sborer  eir  ttie 
lowering  of  the  water.     (W^iater) 

ihsre  up.  To  stay,  prop  up,  or  anp- 
port  by  braces.    (Steel) 

ShofB  (Bag.).  Cut  with  a  plck» 
as  In  undercutting  ooal.    (Ckesley) 

Short  Brittle;  fHable;  breaking  or 
cmmlfting  readily ;  inclined  to  flake 
off  ((3entniy).   SaldofcoaL 

Short  and  rough.  Unmellowed,  as  by 
weathering,  said  of  brick  day.  an 
distinguished  from  mUd  and  P^ugh. 
(Standard) 

Shert-ilre.    See  Underfire,  L 

Shert-flred.  Not  enough  baked ;  under- 
fired  ;  aaid  of  porcelain,  etc  ( Stand* 
ard) 

Short-tame  sx^iotiTe.  See  Permissible 
ezploeivci 

Short  fate.  1.  Any  fuse  that  is  cut 
too  short  8.  The  practice  of  firing 
a  blast,  the  fuse  on  the  primer  of 
which  is  not  sufllciently  long  to 
reach  from  the  top  of  the  charge 
to  the  collar  of  the  bore-hole.  The 
primer,  with  fuse  attached,  is 
dropped  into  the  charge  while  burn- 
ing, and  tamping  may,  or  may  not,, 
be  attempted.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  practice.     (Du  Pont) 

Short  hole.  A  blast-furnace  tap-hole 
with  a  short  stopping  which  may 
break  out  unexpectedly  when  drilled 
into.     (Willcox) 

Short  leg.  One  of  the  wires  on  aft 
electric  blasting  cap,  which  has  been 
shortened  so  that  when  placed  in 
the  bore-hole^  the  two  qplices  or 
connections  will  not  come  opposite 
each  other  and  make  a  short  circuit* 
(Du  Pont) 
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cOiOflBART  OF  Hnrnra  abd  iohsral  nmusTBT. 


1.  The  product  rraialiiliig  on 
ttie  icreen  when  the  material  col- 
lected from  the  ilnc  bmcea  of  a  cya- 
nide mill  Is  nibbed  over  a  aleve. 
See  Fines.  (Oenpeli) 
t.  (long.)  The  contents  of  cars 
filled  with  coalt  or  ooal  and  dirt 
mixed,  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  colliery  regulations, 
t.  (Bng.)  Deficiency  of  mineral 
wericed  under  a  lease  during  any 
year  or  other  period  agreed  upon. 
(Qresley) 

ihort  Stan  (Mid.).  A  sli«l»-road  stall 
(Qresley) 

Upertton.  A  ten  of  2,000  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, a  long  ton  being  2,210  pounds 
avordopoia   Also  called  Net  ton. 

ihertwaU  maehlae.  A  odid  cutter  tor 
use  In  bords,  which  when  once  tii0 
cutting  part  haa  made  the  sumpmg 
cut.  Is  drawn  across  the  tnce  auto- 
matically 1^  ropes,  undercnttina  as 
It  i^foceeds.    (Power) 

ghert  workings  (Bug.).   geeShorts^.S. 

ghethenlte.  1.  An  aiAanorpliyrtc  ig- 
neous rock  composed  essentially  of 
dominant  sndesine  and  oligoclase  and 
subordinate  orthoclase,  auglte^  and 
olivine.  (La  Forge)  %.  A  general 
name  proposed  by  Iddings  for  a 
group  of  igneous  rocks  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Yellojirstone  Park. 
They  are  porphyritic  In  texture,  with 
phenocrysts  of  labradorite,  augite, 
and  olivine,  In  a  groundmass  that  is 
glassy  or  crystalline;  in  the  latter 
case  orthoclsse  and  leudte,  alone  or 
together,  are  developed.  The  rocks 
are  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  absarokite  and  banaklta 
(Kemp) 

ghet  1.  A  riiarge  or  blast  Bekmeed 
•Aol,  a  shot  so  placed  that  the  hole 
containing  the  powder  is  parallel  to 
one  face  of  the  coal  to  be  broken. 
HlOffffMHil  t^ot,  a  shot  which  merely 
throws  out  the  stenuning  without 
loosening  much  coal.  Cmiii/ng  thot, 
a  shot  arranged  to  loosen,  the  coal 
prepand  by  the  cutting  and  to  scat- 
ter the  coal  In  advance  to  facilitate 
the  making  of  another  cutting.  Gfou^- 
inp  Mihoi  (Ark.),  a  gripping  shot  or 
opening  shot  in  a  straight  ftice,  as 
to  start  a  break-through.  QHpping 
•IM,  a  shot  which  is  farther  from 
the  Iftce  of  the  coal  at  the  point 
than  at  the  heel ;  also  called  wedg- 
ing ikot.  Opening  Mhot,  the  first 
gripping  shot  fired,  in  a  straight  face 
of. coal,  smtkig  •hoi,  a  shot  put 
Into  a  large  mass  of  coal  detached 
bgr  a  previous  blast    WIfidy  9iho%,  a 


Aot  which  causes  a  concimsinn  la 
the  air,  usually  by  an  ezoenlve 
amount  of  powder  bddnd  an  easily 
looeoied  mass  of  coal  t.  The  firing 
of  a  blast  t.  Injured  by  a  blast 
(Steel) 

4.  A  small  globular  omss,  or  pdlet 
of  meUU  e,  g^  sted,  and  aa  sack 
oaed  in  drilling  operattonei  Bee 
Adamantine  drllL 

ghet  eepper.    Small  rounded  partldes 
of  native  copper,  somewhat  le— n 
bting  small  shot  in  slie  and  shape. 
(Weed) 

ghet  irffl.  An  earth-boring  drlB  usbig 
steel  shot  as  an  *  abradve.  gee 
AdamanUne  drilL 

ghot-fast  Goal  mined  by  blasting. 
(Ghredey)    8hot-off-the«>lld. 

ghst  trer.  A  man  whose  qMdal  duly 
Is  to  fire  shots  or  blasts,  especially 
in  coal  mines.  Also  Shot  lighter 
(Hargis).  Called  Shooter  In  Aus- 
tralia. 

ghet  hole.  The  borehole  In  whidi  an 
explosive    Is    placed    for   tdastlag 

.    (Oriealey) 

ghet  lighter.    Bee  Shot  flrsr. 

ghet  aetaL  An  alloy  of  08  per  cent 
lead  and  2  per  cent  amenlc,  for  mak- 
ing small  shot    (Webster) 

ghot  samples.  Samplea  taken  for  ss^ 
say  from  molten  metal  by  pouring 
a  portion  Into  water  t<>  granulate  It 
(Webster) 

ghotty  g«IAb  Small  granular  pteess 
of  gold  reeembUng  shot  (a«andlC. 
M.  P;) 

gheulder  eatttng  (So.  StalL)^  Cut- 
ting the  sides  of-  the  upper  lift  of 
a  working  place  la  a  thlck<€oal  col- 
liery next  the  rib,  preparatory  to 
breaking  the  coaL    (Grede^) 

ghevel •  tiled  (Aust).  Bun-of-nriae 
coal  as  broken  at  the  lace.    (Power) 


Shew.  1.  The  pale  -  blue,  Uunbeat 
flame  on  the  top  of  a  oonunon  can- 
dle flame.  Indicating  the  presence  of 
fire  damp  (Raymond).  A  *^diew  of 
gaJB**  Is  a  phraae  denoting  a  <|uan- 
tity  Just  sufficient  to  form  a  percep- 
tible cap  above  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
or  candle. 

t.  The  first  appearance  of  float  in- 
dicating the  appioadi  to  an  outcrop- 
ping vein  or  seam,  fifee  Ploasom 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

ghrlakage-eraek.  One  of  a  eerlcs^cf 
cracka,  or  of  flUed«up  craiAa.  oftea 
seen  on  rock  surfaces;  supposed  t» 
have  resulted  from  the  drying  and 
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of  Om  Itycr  wlUI«  it  wm 
Idastle  mud.  Called  tfio  Sav^-crack. 
(Standard) 


''back  ■toidiif,'*  **riirliika8a  with 
waate  fill***  "overhand  atoplag  with 
shrlnkafe  and  ddayed  lllllng,'*  and 
*'OTerhand  stoping  ^th  ihrinkage 
and  no  fllttng."  The  mettiod  la  a 
modification  of  overhand  aiQptes 
and  Ita  characteriatle  la  the  nae  eC  a 
part  of  the  ore  for  the  porpoae  of 
anivdrt  and  as  a  working  platform. 
Am  applied  to  email  ore  bodlea  two 
ttodftkatlona  are  need:  stoping 
without  ore  paiaes  (chntee)  and 
sloping  with  ore  paaMs  (snrplns  ore 
la  removed  hy  means  of  the  ore 
passes).  As  applied  to  large  ore 
bodies  the  stopes  are  ifepairated  by 
pillarB  or  ribs  and  the  name  used  is 
"  shrinkage  stoping  with  aHemaie 
pillar  and  stq;^"    (Toung) 

ttrlakage  with  waste  ilL  £(a6  Shrink- 
age stoping. 

Slrepshlre  sMthod.  See  Lopgivall 
method. 

tfeie«d.  A  hoQSIng  or  Jacket 
(Ghanoe).  BspedallF  a  hooiing 
avoond  gear  wheels. 

Shat;  Shmtt  (Sa  Staff.).  1.  the 
ornahed  and  broken-down  roof  of  a 
seam  of  coaL  t.  Old  worUnga.  fifee 
Goat  1.    (Oresley) 


ShatdowB*    A    term    denot|I^(    that 
*  work  has  been  tMnporarl^'  stepped* 
aa  on  an  oil  welt    Bee  Standing. 
(Bedwood) 

'Shate.    See  Chxilm. 

Shat-la.  In  geology,  a  narrow  gorge 
cot  by  a  superposed  stream  across 
a  ridge  of  hard  rock  between  broad 
valleys  of  softer  rock  on  ea<di  side 
of  the  ridge.    (Standard) 

Shuts  (Soot).  Movable  or  hinged  sup- 
ports for  the  cage  at  a  shaft  land- 
ing (Barrowman).  Also  called 
Keps»  Keeps^  Chairs  Dogs,  Seata 

« 

Shatter.  1.  A  movable  sliding  door, 
fitted  within  the  outer  casing  of  a 
Gulbal  or  other  closed  faa  for  regu- 
latlag  the  else  of  the  opening  flrom 
the  fan,  to  suit  the  ventilation  and 
economical  working  of  the  machine, 
t.  A  slide  covering  the  opening  in 
a  door  or  biatttoe,  and  fomdng  a 
regidator  for  the  proportionate  divi- 
akm  of  the  air  current  between  two 
or  more  districts  of  a  mine.    (Steel) 


Shut  up.  L  To  wtid  together,  aa 
pieces  of  metaL  t.  To  condense^  aa 
porona  metal,  by  hammering  or  prea- 
sure.    (Standard) 


Shuttles  (Lane).  Natural  cracks  run- 
■hug  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of 
the  strata.    (Greeley) 


A  name  aometimes  er^ 
roneouaiy  api^led  to  the  dari;  ruby 
spinel  found  with  the  rubles  of 
Slam.     (Gntury) 

SIberlaa  a^uamarlae,  A  blue-green 
beryl  found  in  Siberia.     (Cen^iry) 

Siberian  raby.  Rubellite;  a  red  va- 
riety of  tourmaline  found  In 
Siberia.    (Power)  * 

ttbsrite.  A  violet-red  variety  .  of 
Rubellite  (Dana)  See  SIbeilan 
ruby. 

Slekeaiag.  The  flouring  of  mercury. 
See  floured. 

Sleker.    See  SSighyr. 

Sleman  elL-  Fetrolcjum.  It  waa  used, 
under  thia  name,  for  illuminating 
purposes  at  Agrlgentum,  Sicily,  be* 
fore  the  b<tfmiing  of  the  Ohilstlan 
(Bacon) 


Slddle^    The  inclination  of 
coaL     (Raymond) 


SIdi.  I.  The  inore.or  teas  vertical  faCi 
or  wbU  of  coal  or  goaf  forming  one 
side  of  an  underground  wori(lng 
place.  t.  (Lane)  A  district 
(Greeley.) 
t.  Tlie  weii  of  a  vein.    (Po%er) 

Side  adltSk  A  side  passage  sciiwetlmes 
made  when  the  main  adit  is  t^^^^A 
with  waste  rock.    (Daviea) 

Slde^feasBK  A  tranarerae  direction  to 
the  line  of  dip  In  strata.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Side  ehala.  A  chain  hooked  on  to  the 
sides  of  cars  running  on  an  Incline 
or  along  a  gangway,  to  keep  the  cars 
together  In  case  the  coiitang  hrealB. 
(Steel) 

tfde-duaiper.  An  ore,  rock  otr  qoal  car 
that  can  be  ttlt6d  sid^swise  and  thus 
emptied. 

Slie  guide.    Bee  Guard,  L 

Ude-laalng  (So.  Staff.).  The  widen- 
ing of  an  abandoned  gate  road,  and 
making  it  part  of  the  new  side  of 
work.    (liln.  Jour.) 

nde  Isagths.    See  Lengths. 


1.  A  line  attached  to  Ike 
side  of  a  dredge  and  used  to  hold 
the  dredge  In  place  during 
tionsi     (Weatherbe) 
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S.  A  ssriace  line  on  «m1i 
the  inlddle  of  ttie  win  ^i^liliSi 
orei  the  length  of  the  ckalm  along 
the  Teln.  It  bounde  the  elde  of  tte 
^OalDL  (Argentine  Mining  CSo.  9. 
rrerrible  Mining  Ck).,  122  lUitted 
8UteB»  p.  485) 

•Ideloag  reef.  An  oTerhanging  iwi&  of 
rock  in  alluvial  fennationB-extendtng 
paralld  with  the  conrae  of  the  gut- 
ter^ generally  only  on  one  aide  of 
it    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Side  of  work  (So.  Staff,).  The  a^ea 
of  breasts  and  plUara  connected  with 
a  0tte  road  in  a  colliery.  (Ba^ 
aumd) 

Bido-oTer  (No.  of  Bng.).  TO  cot  or 
drive  In  a  line  with  the  deat 
through  a  pillar  of  coal  when  Tob- 
bing  pillars.-    (Oresley) 

Side  plate.  In  timbering,  where  both 
a  cap  and  a  sUl  are  tiaed,  and  the 
posts  act  as  apreadert,  the  cap  and 
the  aill  are  spoken  of  an  tiie  side 
platesL  Bee  End  plate,  alto  Wall 
plate.    (Sanders,  p.  10) 

iUarfU  (fi^.).  MetaUnrgy  of  ivoo. 
(Halse) 

tiderlte.  1.  Spathic  hron  ore.  Iron 
dirbonate,  FeOO».  Contains  48.2 
pet  cent  iron  (tJ.  S.  <9eol.  Si^rv.) 
Also  called  Ohalybite;  Sparry  iron 
ore;  Sp&thic  iron, 
t.  An  indigo-blne  varmiy  ox  qaarts. 
S.  An  iron  meteorite.    fStandard) 

Slderpeonite.  A  vartety  of  caldte  col- 
ored yellow  or  yellowith-browh  by 
hydrated  iron-oxide.    (Century) 

Sldefedot  A  caldf enma  ▼artety  of 
slderita    (Cheater) 

SIderof errite.  A  name  given  to  native 
iron  f^nd  in  petrified  wood.  (Chea- 
ter) 

Stdarscraphy.  .  Art  of  engraving  on 
steeL     (Webster) 

Siderolite.  As  used  by  Fletcher  and 
generally  in  English,  la  a  name  for 
meteorites  that  are  partly  metallic 
iron  and  partly  silicates.  As  naed 
by  others,  it  is  applied  to  more 
purely  metallic  onesi    (Kemp) 

gideromagaottc  Same  aa  Paramag- 
netic. 

Sideromelaae.  A  baaaltle  glass  from 
the  pnlngonite  tufb  of  Sicily. 
(Kemp) 

ilderopkyllile.  A  black  variety  of  bl* 
otite  in  which  the  magnesium  la 
partly  replaced  by  ferroua  inm. 
(Standard) 


1Wp.)« 
tSUae^ 

Haeresoope.     An  Inagrnment  tor  d»- 
tecMng  small  tpiaiifmaa  off  Iran  Iv 

needle.    (Wuiistm 

A  ta«g  dlaeanff  -dMt  Id  la- 
iHittQv  pairttclea  >af 
<CantQry) 

!nie  art   <ff 
(Slanaaaa)    Unge  «0w  ^A- 

Stderargy.  The  metallurgy  of  Jroa 
and  SteeL  (Webater)  lta«a  maw 
obaoMau 

Sides  (N.  T.  and  Pa.).  A  local  term 
applied  by  blueetone  quarrymen  t> 
open  jointa  that  extend  eaat  and 
wieat    (Bowlea) 

Side  slnaT.   "See  CMp,  8. 

Side  spit.  The  emission  of  sparfci 
tiirough  the  aides  of  a  bfomlng  ias^. 
(Du  Pont) 

Side  ttopiag.    Bee  Overhand  ati^lafL 


Slde^wafer;  Slde^wftver  (Mo.  of  Sag.). 
1.  Oferhanging  aUnea  or  roof  in 
underground  loada  liablOtlD  drapi  i. 
A  ftUl  of  fire  day.    (Oiaalfly) 

Siding  ever.  A  short  road  driven  in 
a  pillar  in  a  headwiae  direction.   ((X 

and  M.  M.  P.) 

Siding  tile.  Any  roofing  tile  employed 
for  upright  work.    (Itiea) 

Siegbargite.  A  foaail  realn  from  the 
brown  coal  near  Bonn,  Germany;  it 
varies  in  color  from  golden  yellow 
to  brownish  red,  and  la  partly 
aoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Ba- 
con) 

Siege.  The  fioor  of  a  glass  tumaoe. 
(Standard) 

Sienuas  and  Halske  prooeaSk  A  metal- 
luinsical  process  for  the  lecoveiy  of 
copper.  Copper  snlphldea  are  dit- 
aolved  by  aolutions  of  ferric  onlphete 
containing  tree  sulphuric  add.  The 
solotton  is  then  electrolyaed  in  a 
tank  having  a  diaphragm:  Copper  Is 
deposited  and  ferric  sulphate  regen- 
erated.    (LIdddl) 

giemena  diieel  preeees.  A  process  for 
making  vnrought  Iron  directly  from 
iron  ore,  without  the  «pi«doas  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron.     fStandard) 

Siemeae  famaee.  A  reverheratery  fur- 
nace,  heated  by  gas,  with  .the  aid  of 
regeneratora.    (Raymond) 


QuomAMY  or  Mnrnra  ▲»>  hikbiul  utovstbt. 
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-JUrtim  ^ooets.  The  prodvc- 
tioo  of  ateel  in  a  reyerberatory  far- 
naoo  by  oxidation  of  the  impuritiea 
by  oxides  added  (either  the  nist  on 
scrap,  or  mill  scale,  or  pure  ores). 
It  may  be  conducted  eittier.on  an 
add  or  a  tftislc  lining  (Liddell). 
8es  aUo  Open-hearth  process. 

tieflieBt-Xartia  iteeL  Steel  In  which 
pig  iron  is  decarburised  by  the  Sie- 
mens-Martin process  (which  tee); 
{  Standard) 

Slsflieas  producer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls,  p.  811) 

fttemeas-Bilefiaa  fvmaoe.  A  Silesian 
sin6dlstillation  furnace  employing 
the  Siemen's  system  of  heat  recuper- 
ati<»i.     (Ingalls,  p.  409) 

Sienlta  (Sp.).    Syenite.    (Dwlght) 

tteana.  A  brownish  orange  -  yellow 
day  edored  by  iron  and  manganese 
oxides.  Used  «s  a  pigment  (U.  S. 
Gtool.  Surr.) 

Iteaaa  marble.  One  <tf  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  marbles  for  interior  dec- 
oration. The  preyalling  color  is  yel- 
low* but  often  variegated  with  white 
and  violet  or  purple.  From  Monte 
Aroiti,  in  Montagnola«  Tuscany. 
(MwriU) 

Slexfa  (Sp.).  A  saw.  A  diain  of  hills 
or  mountains;  used  as  part  of  the 
name  of  many  monntaitk  duiins,  as 
iGMerrs  Nevada.    (Oeatury) 

Sieve.  The  screen  or  grating  fixed  in 
metanap^box.   Any  screen. 

Steve  nesiu  The  length  of  the  side  of 
t,  hole  In  a  sieve  (Hunt).  iSfee 
Mesh,  1 

Sieve  raggings  (Bng.).  Pieces  of  ore 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sieve. 
(Himt> 

Sitda  (SiK).  i,  Do.wntake  of  blast 
furnace,    t.  A  siphon.    (Dwlght) 

Siggef;   Bes  SSIHiyr. 

Sisht  1.  A  bearing  or  angle  taken 
wttha  compass  or  transit  when  mak- 
ing a  survey,  t.  Any  established 
point  of  a  survey  (Steel).  A  bob 
or  weighted  string  Yxang  from '  an 
ertabHrtied  point  in  the  roof  of  a 
room  or  entry,  to  give  direction  to 
the  men  drivtaig  the  entry  w  room, 
(a  and  M.  HP) 

SIffUlated    waie.    Pottery    decorated 
with  .  stamped    patterns;   stamped 
(Standard) 


ttgiUatten.  Decoration  of  pottery  witti 
stamped  patterns.    (Standard) 

aifmoldal  f eld.  A  reversed  or  inverted 
fold ;  a  mass  of  strata  which  as  the 
result  of  crust  movements  have  been 
turned  back  on  themselves  into  a 
form  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
lAgma  (Coitury).    Usage  obsolete. 

ttgaal  bell,  or  Kaauaer  (Scot).  A  bell 
or  other  appliance  for  signaling  in 
mine  shafts  or  on  haulage  roads. 
(Barrowman) 

Signal  wire  (Scot).  Thin  wire  strand 
used  for  operating  signal  iMi?T»fni^rff 
and  bells.    (Barrowman) 

Ml  (L.).    Yellow  ocher.     (Standard) 

nietiaa  famaee.  A  rectangular,  com- 
bustion  chamber  containing  about  20 
muffles  tix  the  dietiUation  of  sine. 
The  furnaces  are  commonly  built  in 
pairs  with  chambers  betwwn  eadi 
for  the  calcination  <tf  &e  ore. 
(Ingalls,  p.  886) 

Silesiaa  method.  A  metallurgical  proc- 
ess characterised  by  a  large  charge 
of  lead  ore,  slow  roasting,  and  a 
low  temperature.  It  is  not  aimed  to 
extract  all  the  lead  in  the  reverberar 
tory,  as  this  is  supplemented  by  the 
blast  'furnace.  The  hearth  Is  In- 
clined toward  the  flue,  beneath 
which  the  lead  is  ^Uected  and 
tapped  at  intervals  into  an  ontslde 
kettle.    (Hofman,  p^  106) 

SUex.    fifee  Silica,  1. 

tlUoa.  1.  An  oxide  of  silicon,  QlOb^ 
Occurs  in  nature  as  a  mineral  of 
economic  importance  in  quarts,  dial- 
cedohy,  chert,  flint,  opal,  diatoma* 
oeous  earth  and  sandstone.  The 
most  abundant  constituent  of  the 
earth's  crust  Bee  qipo  Agate, 
Quarts  Glass  sand  (U.  S.  €feol. 
Surv.).  Also  known  as  Sile]^  and 
need  lor  lining  tube  millfi 
i.  (Local,  U.  S.)  Very  flne  wmte 
disintegrated  diert,  used  in  pottery 
manufacture 

fliliealite.  Wadsworth's  name  fbr 
rocks  cotliFMed  of  silica,  sudi  as 
diatomaceous  earthy  tripoll,  quartz, 
lydite,  Jasper,  etc.    (fcemp) 

ailfteate.  V  A  salt  or  ester  of  any  of 
the  silicic  adds.  In  mineralogical 
chemistry  the  silicates  are  Of  great 
importance,  forming  by  fbr  the 
largest  group  of  minerals.  (Web' 
star) 

t.  A  term  used  In  the  Joplln  (Mo.)* 
distilGt  for  sine  carbonatOi 
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lUlMtte  lottos.-  Blag  wool;'  mineral 
WOOL 

•Oioated  oiarble.  A  martrie  that,  eoa- 
tains  stlicatee  sucii  an  pyroxenes, 
amphiboles,  mica»  or  cUlurite. 
(Bowles) 

tilioatisatioa.  'ine  process  of  chang- 
ing to  a  silicate.     ( Standard) 

Wieeoui.  Of  or  pertaining  to  jiilica; 
containing  silica,  or  partaking  of 
tta  nature  (Webster).  Containing 
abundant  qnarts.  Also  spelled  Sill- 
dona 

ttUesoai  slater,    fifes  Florite. 

glUeie.  1.  In  petrology,  containing 
silica  in  dominant  amount  t.  In 
Ghemistry,  oontaining  sUioon  aa  the 
add-forming  element    (La  Forge) 

•tUele  aeid.  L  Same  as  siUca.  i.  An 
amorphous  gelatinous  compound 
(H«8iO«)r  consisting  of  silica  and 
.watel^i  into  which  constituents  it 
readily  decomposes.  Oalled  also 
OrthosUldc  acid.     rRtandard) 

tUlsUoatloB.  The  entire  or  partial 
replacement  of  rocks  and  fossils  with 
silica,  either  as  quartir  chalcedony, 

.    or  opal.    (Kemp) 

gilielfled.  Made  Ihto  silica.  .Organic 
remains,  both  plant  and  animal,  are 
pften  thus  converted.     (Winchell) 

niieifled  wood.   See  Wood,  2. 

mieioas.   Bee  SilioeousL 

tiUooa.  A  nopvetalli^  dement  occur- 
ring abundantly  in  natnvs,  being, 
next  to  oxygen,  the  chief  dementary 
constituent  of  the  earth's  crust  As 
separated.  It  fotms  a  grayish-white 
motallle-loddng  ma».  Symbol,  St; 
atomic  wdght  2&8;  specific  gravity, 
2.84.    (Webster) 

•ilieoa  broase.  A  very  strong,  pcactl- 
cally  noncorrodve  alloy  of  coiner, 
tin,  and  dUcon.    (Webster) 

MUeen  ecpper.  An  alloy  of  copper 
(80-70  per  cent)  and  dlicon  (20-80 
per  cent)  used  as  an  ingredient  to 
free  molten  copper  or  brass  from 


oxygen.    (Webster) 


■DIeea  Iron.  Iron  containing  2  to  15 
per  cent  of  dlicon,  for  Improrlng 
cast  iron;  ferrooilicon.    (Standard) 

tUleoaiae.  To  unite  or  cause  to  unite 
with  dlicon,  as  in  the  combination 
of  iron  with  dlicon  in  certain  metol- 
luxglcal  prooenMSb    (Standard) 


HUeen  splegd.  Asplegdeissn 
ing  16-20  per  cent  of  manganese  and 
8-15  per  cent  of  dlicon  used  In  mak- 
ing certain  special  sted&  (Weh> 
ster) 

8Uieon  steeL  A  Ysrlety  of  steel  con- 
taining condderable  sUlcon,  naoally 
2  to  8  per  cent  It  is  yery  hard,  but 
brittle,  and  dllBcult  to  work.  (Web- 
ster) 

Silieoa  ware.  A  dightly  glased  stone- 
ware made  at  Lambeth,  Kngland. 
(Standard) 

SfUeMi.  An  affection  of  the  longs 
occurring  in  stonecutters,  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  quarto  dust  (Web- 
fiter).  The  term  applies  to  miners 
also. 

Silk.  A  dlky  luster  In  some  predovs 
stones^  as  the  ruby;  due  to  micro- 
scopic crystols.    (Standard) 

tUky.  Having  the  luster  of  dlk.  like 
fibrous  caldte,  fibrous  gypsum. 
(Dana) 

8I1L  1.  An  Intrudve  sheet  of  Igneous 
rock,  of  approximately  uniform 
thickness,  which  is  dight  compared 
with  the  lateral  extent  ftvroed  be- 
tween level  or  gently  inclined  beda 
(La  Forge) 

t.  A  piece  of  wood  laid  across  a 
drift  to  constitute  a  firame  with  the 
pods  and  to  carry  the  track  of  the 
tramway.  (Raymond) 
8.  (Cumb.,  York.)  MiKh  Ite  same 
as  Glunch,  Spavin,  Warrant  (Ores- 
^) 

4.  The  door  of  a  gallery  or  passiis 
in  a  mine.    (Standard) 

SUla  (Sp.).  1.  A  chair.  8.  A  saddle 
i.  A  leather  strap  to  protect  the 
dioulders  whm  caniring  ore. 
(Halse) 

iUUaanlte;  Vltedlte.  A  bode  ortho- 
silicate  of  boron,  and  calduni,  AOi 
2(teOAOi.2S10b.    (Dana) 


8llllte.  Oflmbers  name  Hor  a 
from  Slllben|,  la  tha  Bavarian  Alps, 
varioudy  reaerred  by  oClitfa  to  gib- 
bro,  diabase,  ndca-syenitOb  and  ariea- 
diorite.    (Kemp) 


8ilt  1.  A  general  name  for  the 
muddy  depodt  of  fine  seaUnent  in 
bays  or  harbors,  and  one  much 
Idoyed  in  oonnectlon  with 
ing  enterprises.  (Kemp) 
8.  A  name  applied  to. the  fine  mate- 
rials such  as  ctflm,  ashes,  eta,  ttat 
are  flushed  into  a  mine  in  hydraulic 
mine-filling. 
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nitlag.   £fee  H7draaUc  min^fllllng. 

niwiAuiL  A  trade  name  for  a  form 
of  sHlcon  carbide;  produced  In  an 
tiectric  f  umoce,  and  poaKssiiig  great 
hardness,  hlirli  electrical  resistance, 
and  not  subject  to  oxidation  below 
2,912**  F.     (Webster) 

ttlariaii.  The  third  in  order  of  age  of 
the  geologic  periods  comprised  in  the 
Paleozoic  era,  in  the  nomenclature  In 
general  use.  Also  the  system  of 
strata  deposited  during  that  period. 
(The  above  usage.  In  which  the  term 
is  restricted  to  the  period  following 
the  Ordoyician  and  preceding  the 
DoTonian,  is  the  one  now  prevalent 
Formerly  Silurian  included  what  is 
now  called  Ordoyidan,  and  it  has 
been  used  by  some  geologists  to  in- 
clnde  the  Oambrlaa  also.)  (La 
Forge) 

tilTer.  A  white  metallic  tiement,  so- 
norous, ductile,  very  malleable,  and 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  polish. 
Symbol,  Ag;  atomic  weight,  107.88; 
^eciflc  grarity,  10J5.     (Webster) 

Hirer  glaaoe.  The  native  sUver  sul- 
phide, Argentite. 

iilveriiig.  1.  A  plating  or  coTering  of 
silver  or  an  imitation  of  It,  as  ai>- 
plied  to  any  surface;  as,  the  tilver- 
hig  on  the  back  of  a  mirror,  t.  The 
art  or  process  of  coating  surfaces 
with,  or  as  wlUi,  silver.  (Stand- 
ard) 

BUver-kiiig  (Golloq.  U.  S.).  A  wealthy 
silver-mine  owner.    (Standard) 

Silver  lead.  Lead  containing  silver. 
(Standard) 

Silver  mllL    The  mill  or  metallurgical 
l^ant  used  in  treating  silver  ores 
by  either  the  wet  or  dry  process. 
^(Century) 

Silver  ores.  Sometimes  found  native. 
See  Acanthlte,  Amalgam,  Argentite, 
Brongnlardlte,  Bromyrite,  (jalaver- 
ite,  Oerargyrite,  Dyscrasite,  Blec- 
trum,  Embolite,  Freiberglte,  Freies- 
lebenlte,  Hessite,  lodyrlte.  Krenner- 
Ite,  Nagyagite,  Petatte,  Polybaslte, 
Proustite,  St^hanite,  Sletefeldite, 
Stromeyerite^  Sylvanite,  Xantho- 
conlte.     (U.  S.  Ctool.  Surv.) 

Silver  plate.  Ware  plated  with  sil- 
ver.   (Standard) 

Silver  powder.  A  powder  used  In  ja-. 
pannlpg,  composed  largely  of  bis- 
muth, tin,  and  mercury;  also,  finely 
precipitated  silver  lor  elec^roplat- 
lag.    (Standard) 


Silver'  laad.  A  sharp  fine  sand  of  a 
silvery  appearance  used  for  grli>d- 
ing  lithographic  stones,  etc  (Cen- 
tury) 

Sitver*iolder.  A  silver  alloy  of  com- 
paratively low  fusibility,  used  by 
sllversmitha.    (Standard) 

Silver  State.  Nevada.  So  called  by 
reason  of  the  large  production  of 
silver  from  the  Oomstock  lode 

SUver-tteeL  An  alloy  of  steel  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  silver. 
(Standard) 

Silvery  irea.  A  light -gray,  fine- 
grained quality  of  cast  Iron.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Siiaetite.  A  resin  near  succinite  from 
near  Mt  Btha,  SIdly ;  ft  is  remark- 
able for  Its  deiep  red  color,  contains 
but  0.4  per  cent  of  succinic  add, 
and  has  a  spedflc  gravity  of  fton 
1.052  to  L068.     (Bacon) 

Siadler.  A  golden-colored  variety  of 
brass  (Ure).  Also  called  Mann- 
heim gold ;  Prince  Rupert's  metaL 

Simple  alloy  steeL  An  alloy  steel  con- 
taining one  alloying  element,  as  for 
example,  simple  nickel  steel  (Hib- 
bard).    See  alto  Ternary  steeL 

Simple  odaeral.  mineral  found  In 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  rodm, 
which,  In  the  sclentlflc  sense,  are 
mixture^  of  minerals  (Standard). 
Galcite  and  hematite  are  simple 
minerals,  while  granite  Is  a  mixture 
of  three  simple  minerals— quarts, 
feldspar,  and  mica. 

Simple  steel.  A  steel  consisting  chiefly 
of  Iron  and  carbon.  Other  elements 
are  always  present,  but  are  not  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  the  steeL 
The  content  of  carbon  may  be  very 
small    Often  called  (Carbon  steel. 

Simple  vela.  A  vein  composed  of 
homogeneous,  not  banded,  material 
(Standard).  A  vein  composed  of 
one  mineral,  .as  pyt^lte,  fluorlts^ 
hematite,  et& 

Siaaite.  An  alliterative  substitute  for 
syenite  propoeed  by  Rozleres  be- 
cause on  Mt  Sinai,  true  quartsless 
syenites  occur,  whereas  at  Sy^ie  the 
rock  is  a  homblende-granlta 
(Ken^)) 

Siair.  A  hissing  noise  often  made  by 
gas  and  water  when  a  seam  of  coal 
Is  cut  Intow    (Qresley) 
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llaglBf  mU  (Bus.).  A  bed  of  coal 
from  which  gas  escapes  with  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  iMirtlcalarly  If  the  sor- 
fftce  be  wet     (Qresley) 

llmgliig  lamp  (Bng.).  A  form  of 
safety  lamp  whl(£,  when  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  explosive  gas» 
gives  out  a  peculiar  sound  or  note, 
the  strength  of  the  note  varying  in 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  fire 
damp  present    (Gresley) 

gtagle-beneh  quarrying.  Quarrying  a 
rock  ledge  as  a  single  bench  the  full 
height  of  the  quarry  face.  (Bowles) 

ttagle  eatiy.  A  system  of  opening  a 
mine  by  driving  a  single  entry  only, 
in  place  of  a  pair  of  entries.  The 
air  current  returns  along  the  face 
of  the  rooms,  which  must  be  kept 
open.     (Steel) 

ttngle-entry  room-and-pillar  mining. 
See  Room-and-pUlar  method. 

Single-intake  fan.  A  ventilating  fkn 
that  takes  or  receives  its  air  upon 
<me  side  only.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

tingle- Jaok.  A  light  single-hand  ham- 
mer used  in  drilling,  especially  in 
metal  mines.  The  hammer  Is  used 
in  one  hand  while  the  drill  Is  held 
by  the  other. 

Ilagle-road  stalL  (So.  Wales).  A  ays* 
tem  of  working  ooal  by  narrow 
stalls.     (Qresley) 

Single-rope  haulage.  A  system  of 
underground  haulage  in  which  a 
single  rope  is  used,  the  empty  trip 
running  in  by  gravity.  Engine-plane 
haulage.     (C  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Single  shot  A  charge  in  one  drill 
hole  only  fired  at  one  time  as  con- 
trasted with  a  multiple  shot  where 
chnrges  In  a  number  of  holes  are 
fired  at  one  time.    (Bowles) 

Single-stall  working.  See  Room-and- 
piUar  method. 

Single  itamp-mill.  A  lonely  mill,  like 
some  to  be  seen  In  the  deserts  of 
Nevada.     (Rickard) 

Single*itamp  mill.  A  mill  possessing 
batteries  of  one  stamp  each,  like 
the  NIssen,  instead  of  the  usual  five. 
(Rickard) 

Single-ttamp-mill.  A  mill  possessing 
only  one  stamp,  after  the  Lake  Su- 
perior fashion,  where  one  big 
stamp  does  tbe^work  of  150  ordi- 
nary gravity  ^hahipa.     (Rickard) 


Sink.  1.  Any  alUht  depression  In  tts 
land  surface,  especially  one  having 
no  outlet;  one  of  the  hollows  In 
limestone  regions  (limestone  sink) 
often  communicating  with  a  cavorn 
or  subterranean  passage  so  that  wa- 
ter running  Into  it  Is  lost  Also 
called  Sink  hole.  Swallow  hole:  t. 
(Com.)  A  preliminary  excavation 
or  pit  to  be  enlarged  in  working  till 
It  is  a  fnll-slaed  shaft;  a  sump. 
(Webster) 

5.  To  excavate  strata  downvrard  In 
a  vertical  line  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  and  working  minerala  4. 
To  bore  or  put  down  a  bordiole 
(Gresley) 

6.  The  depression  In  a  shaft  made 
by  a  center-blast    (Standard) 

Sinker.  1.  (Bng.)  A  man  who  works 
at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  when  a 
shaft  Is  being  sunk.  S.  A  special 
movable  pump  used  in  shaft  irink- 
Ing.  (Oresley) 
S.   £fe6  Sinker  bar. 

Sinker-bar.  A  bar  added  to  the  drfil 
tools  simply  to  give  the  required 
force  to  the  upward  Jar.  It  Is  nev«r 
allowed  to  pound  upon  the  drllL 
(Chance) 

Siaker^bar  guides.  Bars  of  iron  (uso- 
ally  4)  fitted  to  the  drill  tools  Id 
ord«r  to  Increase  their  girth  and  ren- 
der it  Impossible  for  the  drill  to  de- 
viate.    (Mitsakis) 

Sinkers'  hat  (Scot).  An  oilskin  or 
leather  hat  used  for  working  In  fall- 
ing water,  as  in  wet  shafta.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Sink  hole.  A  vertical  hole  worn  hj 
by  water  into  limestone  rock  aloof 
a  Joint  or  fracture.  Such  a  hole 
usually  Is  connected  with  an  und«- 
ground  channeL  The  caving  In  of 
the  roof  may  cause  more  depression 
and  the  formation  of  a  pond.  The 
course  of  a  Joint  Is  often  marked 
by  a  row  of  sink  holes.  Galled  also 
Sink ;  Swallow  -  hole  ( Standard). 
See  Sink,  1. 

Sinking  bogle  (Scot).  A  wheeled 
platform  to  cover  a  p?inft  while  the 
bucket  Is  being  emptied.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Sinking  Sre.  A  forge  In  wbldi 
wrought-lron  scrap  or  refined  pig- 
iron  Is  partly  melted  or  welded  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  charcoal  Sre 
and  a  blast     (Raymond) 
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deM  fiOte  *Mk    (&  J^Bktmm^  p^ 
142) 

ItelElar-llft    A  im  (pomp)  of  nnU 

atae  wttb  Mjuclally  bflsvy  cattmgi 

to  rwlflt  ttm  Uinm  cf  tolmaltivt'VMl 

In    sbAftaliikiiig    (Standaftf).      ▲ 

.•biking  pomp*  wbicb  Is  al8» 

called  Mnkar. 


tlBlc^  ptt.  (Sbc).  a  diatt  In  conraa 
of  bdnfe  annk.    (Grades) 

fiaklar  fWfi^  A  mofable  pnmpv  nmv 
nlly  ▼ertfcilt  hnng  in  a  aliftft,  aiid 
lowttradt  MM  tba  ahaft  In  docponad 
XWaed).    Aliocallad BiBkar. 

Hakiaia  (Soot).    Same  aa  Sinker,  1. 

ilnkn     (Lane).      Natntnl     cavitlaa 
taoMiA.  in   ixon   mJima     jfaa  Sink. 
.    tOraaloy.) 

ataapla.     LA  'ftmgiiiMHi  ^Ctajr  'Mni 

wUfh  Oe  pl8miitc4n^9|rt«-4f  Jl«llr 
— imA     Oallad  ala^  fllBoiiMrz  Bum^ 

ete.    t.  A  J^:irasifiooa'marto>f«oni 
vaaBT*      Alao    vdkid    SinopaL 
tMutdard) 

Bbrtar.  L  A.^hamiicst  ■odbpfili  dipoa- 
Itod  by  a  minaral  ipring;  either  hot 
WP  ooHL  -  HNnceona  ■uiier t  *  ^Bananms 
«  allicai^Hi  eldb  Called  'Qe»egHttr  imd 
Tlorita »  celcaraooa  ainteTt  eonalMfaia 
af.eniqinni |airtaant».to  ai<o^.<M>il># 

(La'lVirge) 

S«  Droaa  of  iron ;  dndar.  f.  TO  !»' 
«MBe  -or  dkntf*  to  hMSftHa  a  cohaieflt 
BoUd  maaa  hy  lieating  without  flHn> 
avfUy  mdtlnf*    <Wehatff )« 

8tstetfB|^  attn;  Ohn  in  char^  off  a 
trfnm  ibr  ilMMnt  flue*  dual,'  or 
abnply  m  aonplojFOoat^aM^  ploi99sr 

Sphpn.  A  pipe  bent  in  t^k  Ihrm 
of  U  Of  n  acting  iott  thir  tfrfbcAle 
of  the  bydfoiitaCie  befttteo^ao:  )tat 
tlia  preanire  of  wnter  in  ^oir  teg 
alwajw  |an4fi  to  mf»XSmKim^\^  tkP 
other/ 

SiphepNDVu    Q^ha.  Mtiip!  !Qk 
of  a  siphon.     (Oentnnr) 


the  a^ing  <9lt  iMveHs^^iM^^ 
npwttid  cnrirent  of  >?r«tet.     IWeb- 


Ma  Aiiandi*  tapL 
PpySto;      A    JKMmbntA    of    erbinm 
jCttMirt  ftl*^  ^^  ^*  oertnin  ilwtola 
and   ¥Shi»  metUs.     (U.   t.  OeoL 
.) 


(India).     A  Mitlira  vhbwi 
high  adHOnr  offear  (Wetotai ),.  Aa 
to   ladkrn  nliring  litofntoii^ 


(Bng.f.  U  settlt  or  aubddl 
wtthoot  btaaklng;  aa  a  mass  of  oonl 
after  MndeiimUlag  and  removal  of 
thapropa.    (Sthndard) 

Use*  1.  (Sw)  The  estMit  of  the 
dtipieaaBiant  or  the  throw  of  n 
Ihnit    (Gteder) 

•>  In  hriejaaaklng,  lAaatldty,  as  of 
tompered  day.'    (Stnndnrd) 
S»  T^  aepninto-  ndnerals  aaearding 

SkaU  (Soot).  A  faantity  of  air  al- 
lowed to  take  a  siMNrt  cot  to  rejdn 
the  main  edr^ant;  nir  Inding  «to 
way  Into  the  vetsm  air  oonraa  by 
other  than  the  dedgned  way  (Bar- 
-mwman);    Bm  8dal%  M* 

nniUag  the  air.  (Scot)  Britthlng 
ant  the  fttrt -ahf  by^iwniie  of  dtoert- 
lag.  n  '^cofNnt*  of  fMrii*  dir  Ihto'  die 

dlMi  tlio  jk— iiijiiu  a»e 

vtad  mora  oir  leas  n^osmiy 
fha  aranndaMaiL  Udduiaa. 
Badg^  ;p.;  2H} 

<8oB.).  M  kind  'Of 
tidi  toy  -whldi  oeal  la '  tow 
the  onto  or  atopies^    (Gresley) 

IHaMm  .toyit^  Wfiow  or  linper- 
fectly  developed  cfiatals.  fbrmrt  by 
rapid  crystalUsatioB.     (A; ' V.  ICog- 

Ink  Vtir^^des,  j?wbl^ M^ 
t^oaTia  hMUA  tt  to  distingDf died 
from  a  kibble,  whkh  han^mw  to 
the  ahnft  .  (RagrmondKr  i  ArAlpi  * 
•dL  (Jtog»)«  'A^hncha^  or'tvh>at  a 
ndna  dhtod.whlehua  hoca*  drldka. 
(Qrwhiy)- 

ikardet  (Win^J).  Greenidi-Wlflto  ml- 
Ckoeana.  snndaiDdaLj    Idraalig^ 

Wkmj'(tj^/mtt}.  At0M,tfMm- 
lar  piece  of  rbck;  htelA  (litaCnd- 
ard) 

Ikarryttoae  (Mid.).  Hard,  ttto  "fied- 
dad  aanddona     fOreaiay.) 

ttaw.  A^  ;iiT^tky^  ;  A.ic<j(ji^ffntiona 
Tdn  Btnktog'dtii  froui  the  prindpal 
veto  to, an  nnoarta^  4lto^tion^;jgp^ 
ing  to.a  iiMi|[i^tiiig  mod  iiregolai;  ppd- 
tion.    (Power) 


gkawarML   Ad  asch  whote 
not  at  rlghtfcaagles  wUH^dto 
(Webster) 
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ftfirtMMk.  Tbe  fte?eled  atone,  iron 
plateft  or  course  of  maaonr/  tliat 
■apporU  tbe  spring  or  loot  of  a 
segmented  arch.    (Standard) 

Ifetw  glate.    See  Bloomery.' 

tkld.  1.  A  shoe  or  dog,  as  of  Iron, 
attached  to  a  chain,  and  placed  un- 
der a  wheel  to  prevent  Its  turning 
when  descending  a  steep  hill;  a 
drag.  t.  A  brake  for  a  crane.  S. 
A  timber,  bar,  or  rail  used  in  pairs 
or  sets  to  form  a  slldeway  or  roll- 
way»  as  for  an  incline  from  a  truck 
to  tbe  ground.  (Webster) 
4.  An  arrangement  upon  whldi  cer- 
tain coal-cutting  machines  travel 
along  the  working  faces.    (Qresley) 

Skidot  beU  (Mo.).  A  bell  placed  near 
the  bottom  of  a  abaft  to  warn  men 
of  any  impoidlng  danger,  as  el  fall- 
ing materlalt  descending  eage,  flre^ 
etc. 

fkifle  (Scoty.  A  sled  or  small 
huldi  (Barrowsuin).    £iee  Slypes 

fkiflUng.  The  knocking  oit  or  knob- 
bing of  the  oomers  of  buUding-stooe 
in  the  first  dressing.    (Standard) 

tklflUBer.  1.  A  device  on  tap-hole 
trough  next  to  the  furnace  by  which 
iriag  is  automatically  renoved  or 
skimmed  imm  top  of  iron  at  cast, 
and  diverted  to  ladles  or  pit  (Will- 
cox) 

t.  An  Iron  bar  for  holding  back  thi^ 
slag  in  pouring  molten  metal. 
(Standard) 

ikimmlsg  gate.  A  channel  in  a  sand- 
mold  having  over  it  a  bridge  that 
removes  the  dross  from  molten 
metal  as  it  passes  through  (Stand- 
ard).   See  Skimmer. 

ikiwiug  ladle.  Any  ladle  used  in 
skimming;  qieclllcaUy,  a  ladle  used 
ior  pouring  molten  metal,  having  its 
Up  covered  with  a  guard  to  retain 
the  dross.     (Sundard) 

SkimmlngBt  Skimpiags  (Oom.).  The 
poorest  part  skimmed  off  the  ore  in 
a  Jig.     (Raymond) 

gkimplag.  Same  as  Jigging.  See  eieo 
Skimmings, 

gkia  frislien.  Friction  between  a 
fluid  and  tbe  surface  of  a  solid  mov* 
Ing  throui^  it    (Webster) 

gkia  to  ikin.  As  dose  as  practicable. 
Timbers  set  up  so  dose  ss  to  be 
touching  each  other  are  said  to  be 
sUa  to  skin;  e.  #.,  pladng  Umbers 
ea  each  other,  as  laying  a  wall  with 
rock  or  brick. 


Ikip.  1.  A  large  hoisting  bvKfcet, 
structed  of  boiler  plate,  which  slides 
between  guides  In  a  shaft,  the  bail 
usually  connecting  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  budiet  so  that  it  may 
be  automatically  dumped  at  the  sur- 
imce.  i.  An  open  iron  vehide  or 
car  on  four  wheels,  running  on  rails' 
and  used  specially  on  inclines  or  in 
inclined  shafto.  Sometimes  spelled 
Skep. 

S.  A  thin  slice  taken  off  a  bnast, 
pillar  or  rib  along  Ito  entire  length 
or  part  of  ito  length.  Oalled  CDab 
in  Arkansas.     (Steel) 

Ikipplag  the  pillar.  To  take  a  slice 
off  the  pillar  before  abandoning  the 
workings;  to  rob  (Chance).  Also 
widening  the  gangway  or  entry. 

Skip  pit  The  depression  into  which 
the  skip  descends  when  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skip  indhie  to  bring  ito 
top  below  the  dlsdiarge  chuto  of  ttie 
scale  car  or  bin.    (WIUcox) 

flUp  read,  or  way.  A  track  of  T-ralla, 
spiked  to  wooden  sleepers,  on  whicfa 
a  skip  runs.    (Weed) 

Skips  (Wales).  Skirtings  tor  widen- 
ing out  a  coal  road  (Redmayne). 
See  Skip,  2;  aUo  Skirting. 

gkip-shaft  A  (mine)  shaft  *>qr^*"r 
prepared  tor  hauling  a  skip^ 
(Standard) 

Sklrtlag.  A  road  opened  up  or  driven 
next  to  a  fiall  of  stone  or  an  dd 
Mien  place.     (Sted) 

Ikit  A  Gomlsh  term  tor  a  puisp. 
(Skinner) 

gkria;  gerla  (Derb*).  Cross  llssmes 
in  limestone,  sometimes  containing 
small  quantities  of  ore.    (Power) 

Iftaa  1.  A  crust  of  solidified  sfesd 
lining  a  Bessemer  ladles  (Ray- 
mond) 

t.  Solidified  iron,  graphite,  and  dn- 
der  in  ladles  at  blast  furnaces. 
(WIUcox) 

gkall  eraeksr.     See  Skull  dropi 

Skull  drop;  Skull  eraoker.  A  place 
where  heavy  ladle  skulls  are  brofesa. 
(Wlllcox) 

Skuttemdite.  An  arsenide  of  eobatt, 
of  gray  color  and  brilliant  metallic 
luster.     (Chester) 


Slab.  1.  A  wpHit  piece  ei  titober 
2  to  8  inches  thick,  4  to  6  feet  kmft 
and  7  to  14  Indies  wide,  placed  be- 
hind sets  or  frames  of  timber  hi 
shafto  or  levels,    S.  Pieces  of  wood 
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wirsd:  eiff  liM'  flkM  of  «  log.  ft 
A  ddp  or  slieo  take&  off  tiie  rib 
of  AH  ootry  or  room.  '  (SCetf ) 
4L  OleAvwl  or  lliioly  parallel  jotntod 
rocks,  which  ipltt  Into  tahnlar  plateo 
from  1  to  4  liidwo  thldE,  Slabo  are 
aeldom  oo  strong  as  flags.  Also 
called  Slabstone.  (Power) 
i.  A  mass  of  tin  nm  intjo  a  stime 
mold.     (Standard) 

nabUag.     1.  Close  timbering  between 
sets  of  timber.     (Daryee) 
i.  Lagging  placed  over  bars.     iis6 
calledHlaba.    (Qresley) 
t.  Cotting  a  dice  or  iAab  from  the 
aide  of  a  pUHar.    0ee  Slabi  S. 

Slab  satiy.  An  entry  which  is  wideoed 
or  t<o5bed  to  provide  a  working 
piaoe  for  a  second  miner,     (Steed) 

tIabslSM.  A  rock  that  readily  spUts 
into  flags  or  slabs;  flagstone, 
(fttandard) 

fliaek.  X  Small  coal;  coai  dirt  See 
€Mm,Z  <Bilymond) 
fl.  The  process  by  which  soft  coal 
disintegrates  when  exposed  to  the 
air  snd  weather  (Steel).  Also  to 
riake^  as  limf. 

flask  box  (Anst).  A  Mm  in«  which 
flne  coal  (Slack,  1)  is  stoioA* 
(Power) 

fliadiea.  In  metal  smelting,  the  seoria 
of  prevlooa  operations,  mixed  with 
the  ores  to  .regard  or  preyent  foston 
of  tik  nopmetolUc  portions.  Ai*> 
SDsUed  SlaklQ.    (standiM) 

flaek  wax.  A  name  for  a  mixtors  of 
paraflln  wax  and  oil.    (Bacon) 


(ir.).  A  long  spade  with  an  L- 
shaped  blade  for  digging  peat 
<  Standard) 

Slag.  1.  The  Titreoos  anss  sepavatM 
from  the  fassd  metals  in  smelting 
orssL    (Raymond) 

fl.  To  form  a  slag,  or  to  cohere  when 
heated  so  as  to  become  a  slag-like 
mass.    (Clentvry) 
t:  Volcanic  scoria.    (Standard) 

flteg  brisk.  Brick  made  of  famace 
slag. 

Slag  baggy  (Local,  TJ.  8.).  A  very 
laige  pot  tor  holding  dag  obtained 
la  the  smeltiag  of  oresi  It  is 
monnted  on  a  railway  truck  or  the 
like  so  as  to  permit  easy  dumping. 
(Stsndard) 

Slag  oar.  A  two-  (or  four-)  wheeled 
Iron  car  iised  to  carry  slag  from  i 
famace  to  a  damping  ^laee  lOen- 
tnry).   A  dag  boggy. 


A  hstftaolfo 
nmds  by  grindittg  grandatsd  hlast- 
ftenaeedag  with  staked  lime.  (Web- 
ster) 

fllag  damp.  A  dnmping  piaCe  te 
molten  alag,  or  fdr  dMdls^  or  Mflii 
that  torn  tea  digpdt    (Stentfaid) 

91kg  faraaoe.  f  .tongce  designed  fbr 
extracting  Imd  frbofi  dagu 

fllaggable.  Capable  of  becoming^  or 
forming  Into,  a  dflgi 

fllaggy.  L  Pertaining  M.^outaliiiag; 
or  of  the  nature  of  dag;  as,  a 
ns^py  substance.  «.'Of  siaggj'^An^ 
tare;  said  of  rocka  ^ompoaed  of  in- 
termingled ro«^^  citfluhir  and'com- 
pact  portlonst  nke  dag  from  an  htan 
fnmaoe.    (Staada^)* 

Stag  hearth.  A  hearth,  on^'thepr^tde 
of  th€r  "Scotch  heartii,;«6r  the  Ir^t- 
ment  of  skgs,  elc,  iiroductod  bylsad 
nnelting  in  th^  rw^ertwtatory  fms 
naoB.  TlM'  Sngliflh  dJEig  health  llaa 
ono  tuyere;  tho  C^astmaa  or  Spanlsb 
three.,  KBaymqnd) 

flUig-lead.  Lead  dbtidned  bf  a  re- 
smelting  Of  gray  dag.    (Baytem^) 

fllag  aot^    SesObd^rtapw 

glatpot  A  vessel  for  the  dispoeal  of 
dag  at  furnaces.  Small  pots  Are 
mounted  on  wheisis  and  hkndled  by 
hand,  while  th»  larger  one#  'are 
mounted  on  triniks  for'  teedmAical 
traniportetioiL  (nptam^  9-  «») 
Aee  Slag  boggy;  8)ag  mr. 

91kg  'tfklagle.  Btroken  slag  used  in 
road4rai1ding.     (Stalidf^ntV 

fllag  wooL  A  finely  fibrous  msss  pro- 
duced by  bloiritig  atekun  cf^  Mr  Intfl 
molten  dag  (Baymond).  Same  as 
Mineral  wooL 

glaks.  i.  To  become  dack.jor  lopise. 
%  TO  become  mix^  with  water,  so 
that  a  infe  chemfcaf  coMlnAtlofl 
takte  irtkee, '  as  in  dM  daUng  of 
lime.     (Webster) 

g.  (Scot)'  A  lAntlnoas  sUt.adbspe^ 
ing  to  tho  ddes  ot  deep  boreholes 
e^edidly  la  pasdiig  through,  ^e 
saadstone.     (Barrowman) 


.J 


fllaks  troagh*  A  blackspnith's  water 
tank  for  opbling  jforgings  or  tools. 
(WdMter) 

gi^ifi^,    Sec  fflfcVffl' 

Slant  1.  Any  diort  indined  crosscut 
oomscUng  the  ^entry  with  Its  air 
coorss  to  fkcilitats  tiio  hauling  of 
eoi^  Commonly  allied  a  Dip^switdi 
when  the  coal  is  not  lersi*    Also 
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calM  8lioo4ij.  (Sfted)  S.  ▲  b^td- 
Inff  tfriven  fltiig«iwHf  betweea  the 
dip  and  tlM  ftrite  tl  a  co«l  smud; 
tiso  ealled  a  Bon.  Bee  OMUter»  2. 
(Bajmond) 

flaat  ehmtes.  Ohiitea  diiwn  dl- 
agonallj  aonoaa  to  cosMet  a  l^reast 
manway  with  a  manway  cfaote. 
(Ghaoea)    £fee  Slant.,^ 

flay  (Som.).    Sladc  coaL    (Grari^sr) 

flatli  (Eng.)  A  inaaa  of  eoid  cnuAied 
and  shattered  by  a  moTement  of  Che 
eaitfa%  Croat    (Oentnry) 

naaher.  In  brlckmaUnc  a  wide 
Bword-Uko  Implement  for  tfldng 
maaees  of  day  in  search  of  stonea 
and  roots.     (Standard) 

Hat  L  A  thin  pieee  of  slate*  as  f6r 
lOoAng.  i.  A  flat  piece  of  stone 
naed  In  Teneering  masonjry.  Also 
speUed  Slatt  t.  (Prov.  Snf.)  Dark- 
hlne  oose,  rather  hard,  left  dry  by 
the  ebb  of  the  sea.    (Standard) 

Slate.  A  dense,  flne-teztnred  meta- 
moiphic  rock  whose  separate  miner- 
als are  indlstlngnlahable  to  the  on- 
aided  eye,  and  which  has  an  excel- 
lent parallel  deaTage,  ao  that  it 
breaks  into  tfatn  pUites  or  pencil- 
like  shapes  (U.  8.  GeoL  Surr.) 
Compare  Shale. 

A  coal  miner's  term  for  any  shale  or 
date  accompanying  coal ;  also  some- 
times applied  to  bony  coat 

Slate  esflMttt  1.  A  cement  made  with 
date;  a  kind  of  hydranlic  cement 
t.  A  mixture  of  broken  slate  and 
tar  or  asphalt,  need  as  a  roofing  ma- 
teriaL     (Webster) 

Slate  chute,  t  A  chute  for  the  pas- 
n^  of  slate  and  bony  coal  to  the 
pocket  from  which  it  is  loaded  into 
dump  cars.  t.  A  diute  driven 
throve  date.    (Chance) 

Slate  elay.  1.  Shale.  S.  A  fire  day 
occurring  among  coal  beds.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Slate  eoal.  1.  <Bng.)  A  hard,  dull 
variety  of  coal.  (Oredey) 
i.  Goal  that  has  pieces  of  date  of 
greater  or  less  sise  attached  to  it, 
which  can  be  separated  by  breaking 
the  coal  into  smaller  pieces  and  sub- 
jecting the  coal  to  a  wadiing  proe- 
( Power) 


^the 


Slate  fi^nlt  A  local  rq;»1aceroeat  of  a 
ooal  ssam  by  slate;  a  simple  thick- 
ening of  a  regular  date  parting  is 
also  oftm  dedgnated  by  the  same 
term,  or  is .  called  a  **  horse." 
(Ohance) 


SUte 
picks  tihe 
the  oonL    t.  A 
drical  sprasn  prnddad 
sUts,  thvoQi^  vJUeb  dM 
of  date  fkU,  tat  duoovgh 
ooal  (not  being  flat)  eai 
(Cnianoe) 

Hate  spar.  A  TarleCy  of  OTStalliaBd 
caldte.  Galled  also  Sttwer  wpai. 
(Standard) 

Hat  gate.  A  gate^  for  controlling  wa- 
ter, composed  of  two  upright  gvaoved 
posts  with  boards  between,  the 
boarda  or  dat^  bdng  removed  or 
added  to  regulate  the  heii^t  of  wa- 
tei*.    (Glenndl,  p.  177) 

Slaty.  Characteristic  of,  pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  consisting  of  date; 
having  the  characteristic  deavags 
and  texture  of  date.    (La  Forge) 

glaty  cleavage.  A  tendency  to  split 
into  thin,  smooth,  even  idatai,  like 
date,  the  more  typical  if  the  planes 
of  cleavage  are  transverse  to  the 
beOding-planea     (Standard) 

Haws  (Derb).  A  rock  Joint  fliled 
with  moist  day  (Hoooon).  Also 
Slaum,  Sloam,  Sloom. 

flaslnirg  vitrioL  A  mixture  of  copper 
sulphate  and  forrous  sulphate  crys- 
tallised together  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 : 8.    (Webster) 

gleek.    1.  <Newc)    Mud  depodted  by 
water  in  a  mine.    (Raymond) 
i.  (Bug.)    A  kind  of  reddldi  sand- 
stone.   (Webster) 

gled.  A  drag  used  to  convey  coal 
along  the  road  to  where  it  is  loaiM 
into  cars,  or  to  the  chute  (G.  and  It 
M.  P.).    Also  called  Sledge;  Slype. 

gleek.    I.  Having  an  even,  smooth  sor* 
face;  dick.    (Webster) 
t.  (Brist)     Soft  and  troublesome, 
as  applied  to  the  condition  of  the 
floor  in  steep  seams.    (Qredey) 

gleeping  rent  A  flxed  rent  stated  to 
leases  of  coal  mines,  as  distin- 
guished from  royalty  or  ahare  of 
profits.     (Standard) 

gleepiag-table  (Ck>m.).  A  stationary 
huddle.  For  the  strict  distlnctioo 
sometimes  made  between  hoddle 
and  table,  tea  Buddie.    (Baymoml) 

gleeve.  A  piece  of  pipe  or  thimble  for 
covering  a  Joint  or  for  coupling  two 
lengths  of  piping.     (Webster) , 

glow  iDeib.).  A  badn  or  swaov:  * 
wet  marst^  pmce.  See  Urn^  S» 
(Orealey) 
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1.  A  tlil%  tnottd  plaM  cot  ofi; 
as  a  portion  of  ore  cat  tmrn  a  pil- 
lar or  liiee.  t.  To  remore  ore  bj 
wnoomAwt  Mem.  t.  A  feoiHlUttlnff 
mUl.    <8tandarA) 

nto  tar.  A  tUii,  wide  Iron  tool  for 
deanlng  dlnfcers  frooft  the  grate- 
bars  of  a  fonmee.    (Standard) 

nioer..  A  lapldar7*a  aDtting  mOL 
(Standard) 

Sttoker.  A  eBMll  implement  need  fa  a 
foundry  for  smoothlag  tlie  aorfaoe 
of  a  mdld.    (Standard) 

molaff  and  MXUmg  vyilaa.  See  (hrer- 
hand  atoplng. 

nieiac  martriae.  An  uprii^t  png  mill, 
witid  radial  bladea,  for  rtidng  day 
in  the  mannfacture  of  pottery. 
(SUndard) 

Sliolag  aader  auti  of  tiaiber  la 
paaaia    See  Top  sUdng  and  cover 


SUeiag  nader  ere  with  baok  eayiag  ia 
rooaOi  See  Top  alidng  oombined 
with  «re  caving. 


Ulek.  Ore  hi  a  stite  of  fine  snbdi- 
Yialon;  aynonymona  with  .  Slimes 
(Doxyee).    Also  called  Slickena 

SMofctai  (OaL).  '  A  word  sometimes 
Qsed  to  designate  the  d^ris,  or  tail- 
ings, discharged  firom  the  bydranlic 
mines  or  from  stamp  mills. 
(Hanks) 

SUokeaiide.  A  polished  and  sometimes 
striated  snrftice  on  the  walls  of  a 
veint  or  on  interior  Joints  of  the 
vein  material  or. of  rode  masses. 
(Baymond)  Prodoced  by  mbbing 
doring  faulting;  on  the  sides  of  fls- 
smres  or.  on  beddlng-pianea,  (La 
IVwge)    Also  called  SlickSL 

SUeldag.  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 
(Standard) 

Slioks  (Bng.).  Smooth  partings  or 
mere  planes  of  division  in  strata 
(Gresley).    Slickensldes. 

Slide.  1.  (Com.)  A  vein  of  day  in- 
tersecting and  dislocating  a  vein 
vertically;  or  the  vertical  disloca- 
tion itseil  S.  An  upright  rail  fixed 
In  a  shaft  with  corresponding 
grooves  for  steadying  the  cages.  See 
Gnida  (Raymond) 
S.  The  descent  of  a  mass  of  earth 
or  rode  down  a  hill  or  moontain 
side.  4.  The  trade  of  bare  rock 
left  by  a  landslide.  (Webster) 
§,  An  accomnlatlon  of  loose  gravd 
and  detached  bowlders  washed  down 


from  the  mooatains.     (Goto, 
tral*  etc*  Mining  OOi  a.  Tuck,  W 
Fed.  Bept,  p.  880) 
g.  A  small  dislocatkm  in  a  rodt 
mass.    (Standard) 


Hide  Jelat.  A  connection  acting  in 
rod-boring  like  tide  Jars  in  rope-bor> 
ing.    (Baymond) 

Slide  rale.  An  instroment,  tenslstinc 
in  its  idihple  form  6l  a  ruler  with 
a  medial  slide,  ruler  and  slide  bJeing* 
graduated  with  logarithmic  scales 
which  are  labeled  with  tiie  cor- 
responding antilogarithms.  T  h  a 
gnihle  addition  upon  the  Slide,  and 
rule  of  two  divisions  of  the  scaler 
gives  the  product  their  antilogar 
rithma.     (Webster) 

SUdiag  Male.  1.  A  mode  of  regular 
ing  the  wsjes  paid  woridng  men  bgr 
taking,  as  a  basis  for  calculatibn» 
the  market  price  of  coal  (or  other 
product).  The  wages  rise  and  fisll 
with  the  condition  of  trade»  or  ma»» 
kets.  t.  (Ark.)  A  method  of  pay- 
ing fbr  the  coal  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  lump  coal  it  contains* 
(Sted) 

SUdlng  saetiea  (Scot).  A  suctlOD 
pipe  capable  of  bdng  lengthened  by 
tdeseopic  arrangement.  (Barrow- 
man) 

dUdlaf  the  rail.  Said  of  a  driver 
when  he  places  one  foot  on  the  rail 
in  front  of  the  car,  and  the  other 
foot  on  the  bumper,  and  with  his 
right  hand  holds  on  to  the  car  and 
allows  his  foot  to  slide  on  the  rail. 
(Marquette  Third  Vein  Goal  Go.  sl 
AlUson,  182  Dllnols  App.,  p.  282) 

gliding  wiadbore  (Bng.).  The  bottom 
pipe  or  suctlon-plece  of  pumps  used, 
in  shaft  dnklng,  having  a  lining 
made  to  slide  or  telescope  within  it 
to  give  length  without  altering  the 
adjustment  of  the  whole  column  of 
pumps  (Gresley).  Also  called  Slid- 
ing suction. 

8Ug;  Sliggeen  (Ir.).    Shala    (Power) 

glims.  A  product  of  wet  crushing  con- 
taining valuable  ore  in  partldes  so 
fine  as  to  be  carried  In  suspension 
by  water;  chiefly  U86d  in  the  plural 
(Webster)  In  metallurgy,  ore  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder  and 
held  In  suspension  In  water  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  thin  ore-mud;  gen- 
erally used  In  the  plural  (Ow- 
tury) 

gliae-bos.    See  Sllm^-ptt 
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•llme-plt  A  tank  or  large  reservoir 
of  any  kind  into  which  the  Bllnies 
are  conducted  in  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  Fettle,  or  in  which 
they  may  be  reserved  for  sabse- 
quent  treatment  See  Slime.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Blimer.  A  machine  that  makes  slime ; 
for  example*  a  tube  mill.    (Rlckard) 

SUme  sludge.  1.  The  pulp  or  fine  mud 
from  a  drill  hole    t.  See  Slime. 

•lime  table.  A  table  for  the  treatment 
of  slime.    A  buddla 

tliaie  washer.  A  vanner,  concentra- 
tor, or  similar  machine,  used  in  the 
separation  of  ores.     (Standard) 

Slime  water.  Water  defiled  in  wash- 
ing ore.     (Standard) 

SUae.    1.  Natural  transverse  cleavage 
of  rock  (Raymond).    A  joint 
t.  (Mid.).  Pot  holes  in  a  mine  roof. 
(Gresley) 

SUae  baek.  A  Joint  or  crevice  that 
bounds  a  block  of  rock  in  the  roof, 
as  the  upper  surface  of  a  pot  hole 
or  kettle  bottom. 

Sliag.  1.  In  ceramics,  a  piece  of  wire 
with  a  handle  at  each  end  for  cut- 
ting clay.  S.  To  cut  clay  with  a 
sling.    (Welmter) 

'  S.  A  rope  or  chain  put  around  stones 
or  heavy  weights  for  raising  them. 
O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

SUag  oart.  A  kind  of  cart  to  trans- 
port large  stones,  machines,  etc.,  the 
load  being  suspended  by  diains  at- 
tached to  the  axle.     (WdMer) 

iliag  ohala  (Scot).  A  chain  by 
which  pump  pipes  are  suq^ended. 
(Barrowman) 

SUv  psyohrometer.  An  instrument 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  thermome- 
ters, provided  with  a  handle,  which 
permits  the  thermometers  to  be 
whirled  rapidly,  the  bulbs  being 
thereby  strongly  affected  by  the  tem- 
perature of  and  moisture  fn  the  air. 
The  bulb  of  the  lower  of  the  two 
thermometers  is  covered  with  thin 
muslin,  which  is  wet  at  the  time 
an  observation  is  made.  Used  for 
determining  humidity  of  the  air. 
(Llddell) 

niak  (Scot).  A  wide  clayey  Joint;  a 
stage.     (Barrowman) 

Slip.  1.  A  fault  S.  A  smooth  Joint 
or  crack  where  the  strata  have 
moved  upon  each  other.  S.  (Ark.) 
A  Joint  in  tlie  coal  upon  which  there 


may  have  been  no  preceptible  move- 
ment   (Steel) 

4.  The  relative  displacement  of  for- 
merly adjacent  points  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fault  measured  In  the 
fault  surface.  See  Dip  slip  and 
Strike  slip.     (Lindgren,  p.  110) 

5.  A  sudden  descent  of  a  hanginf 
or  sticking  charge  in  a  blast  for- 
nace.    (WtUcox) 

6.  Potter's  clay  in  a  very  liquid 
state  used  for  the  decoration  of 
ceramic  ware,  or  as  a  cement  for 
handles  or  other  applied  parts.  To 
convert  into  slip.     (Webster) 

7.  Same  as  a  horseback,  kettlebadE, 
or  kettlebottom.  (Davis  v.  Nuttalls- 
burg  CkMil  &  Coke  Co.,  84  West  Vir- 
ginia, p.  002;  (»ns.  Goal  Oa  fi 
Scheller,  42  Illinois  App.,  p.  G21) 

Slip  elay.  An  easily  fusible  day, 
sometimes  used  to  make  a  natural 
glaze  on  the  surface  of  clay  wares. 
(Ries) 

Slip  oleavage.  1.  Microscopic  folding 
and  fracture  accompanied  by  slip- 
page; quarrymen'a  "Calae  cleav- 
age.*'   <Ries) 

8.  (So.  Wales).  The  deat  of  the 
coal  in  planes  parallel  with  slips  or 
faults.     (Oresley) 

Slip-decoratioa.  Decoration  on  cera- 
mic ware  made  by  applying  slip  or 
barbotlne  with  a  small  pipe. 
(Standard) 

Slip-dike  (Scot).  A  whin  dike  accom- 
panied by  a  dislocation  of  the  strata; 
a  fault     (Barrowman) 

'Slipes  (So.  Staff.).  Sledge-runntfs, 
upon  which  a  sidp  is  dragged  from 
the  working  bireast  to  the  tramway. 
(Raymond) 

SUp-glase.  1.  A  pottery  glase  com- 
posed of  a  Une  day  or  similar  min- 
eral powder:  applied  mixed  wltb 
water.  (Standard) 
2.  A  glase  produced  with  slip^hiy, 
which  see,    (Rlea) 

SUp-hook.     A  hook,   generally  on  t 
hinge,  which  can  be  readily  discon- 
nected by  withdrawing  a  cotter  bolt    * 
that  holds  it  in  position.     (Power) 

SUp-kilii.  A  kiln  consisting  of  a  series 
of  pans  f6r  drying  potten^  slip 
(Standard) 

Slippy  (Eng.).  Abounding  in  crada 
or  Joints;  said  of  rocks  lu  the  Mid- 
land coal  field.    (Standard) 

SUppy  basks  (No.  of  Bng.),  Yertiotl 
planes  of  deavage  occurring  every 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  ssaa  of 
coaL  Also  called  Slip  tUnga  {Qm- 
ley> 
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gipifMr.  A  tool  tor  extracting  cob- 
Inf  from  a  bore-hole.    (Greeley) 

Ittp-ftrUaer*  A  strainer  throoidli  wUcli 
potter's  slip  Is  passsd.    (Omtary) 

■Up-tUari  (So.  Staff.).  The  more  or 
less  yertteal  planes  of  deayage  In 
ooaL    See  Slippy  backs.    (Or^e^) 

■Up-troable  (Scot).  DlfDcaltles  en- 
countered In  mining  doe  to  slips. 
See  Slip,  1. 

flip-Teia.  A  mineral  vein  accompanied 
by  faulting  or  dislocation.  (Skin- 
ner) 

flit.  A  OMnmanlcatlon  between  two 
levela    (Raymond) 

Utter  (Bng.).    A  pick.    (Orestey) 

nittlar^ise.  A  gfan-cotter's  iUttlng- 
milL 

fUtttar-adlL  A  rotating  disc  used  by 
gem-cntters  in  slitting;  a  sllcer. 
(Standard) 

fli^er  (Bng.).  A  thin  wooden  strip, 
Inserted  Into  grooyes  in  the  adjicent 
edges  of  two  boards  of  a  brattlcOi 
to  make  it  air-tight     (Raymond) 

Sloaa.  A  layer  of  clay  betwt«n  seams 
of  coal  (StandiCrd).   Also  Sloonf. 

Hob  (Eng.).  Mnd;  a  marsh  or  mire. 
(Century) 

gloelriag  ttoae  (Bng.).  A  piece  of  rich 
ore  used  to  tempt  persons  into  a 
mining  enterprise  (Webster).  Bee 
Salting  a  mine. 

fleom  (Mid.).  A  soft,  earthy,  day  or 
ahale  often  underlying  a  bed  of  coal 
(Qresley)*    Also  Sloam;  Slawn. 

Slop.  In  ceramics,  to  blend  thor- 
ou^Uy,  as  day,  by  kneading,  or  cut- 
ting and  piling.     (Standard) 

Hop  brlok.  'A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  soft-mud  brick.    (Rles) 

Slope.  An  inclined  passage  driyen 
from  the  dip  of  a  coal  yeln. 
Compare  Slant,  2.  When  not  open 
at  one  end  to  the  surface.  It  is 
known  as  an  inside  tlope.  ififee  also 
Incline;  Plane.  Rock  slope:  A  slope 
driyen  through  rock  strata.  Blope 
air-course:  A  passageway  parallel  to 
the  haulage  slope  used  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  current    (Steel) 

Slepe  sage;  Slope  earriage.  A  truck  on 
which  the  cars  are  raised  at  sl'^pcai 
or  steep  dips.    (Chance) 
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Hope  dedk  (Scot).  An  Incline  driyen 
hot  direct  to  the  dip,  i  e^  intermedi- 
ate between  the  dip  and  strike. 
(Barrowman).    Compare  Slant,  2. 

n^ps  bsadiag  (Scot).  A  heading 
driven  not  direct  to  the  rise  (Bar- 
rowman). The  opposite  of  Slope 
dook.. 

Blspe  adme.  A  mine  opened  by  n 
slope  or  indlne. 

Blspe  read  (Scot).  A  road  driven  at 
an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle 
with  leyel  course.  See  Slope  dook. 
(Barrowman) 

tl«piag  pamp  (Scot).  A  hand  pomp 
laid  on  the  slope  of  the  strata  to 
drain  dip  workings.    (Barrowman) 

H^V-atidlag;  A  method  of  molding 
bricks  in  open-topped  boxes  or 
molds  preriouiily  dipped  in  water  to 
keep  the  day  from  sticking  to 
them;  distinguished  fh>m  Pallet- 
molding.     (Standard) 

glop  oil.  Any  liquid  product  of  pe> 
troleum  which  Is  not  up  to  quality. 
Slop  oils  are  usually  put  aside  for 
redistillation.     (Baoon) 

noppiag.  In  ceramics,  a  process  of 
kneading  clay  to  render  It  homo> 
geneous.     (Standard) 

Slot  (York.).  To  hole  (Qrealey).  To 
undercut  or  channel. 

nettere  (Com.).  Dirty;  muddy; 
sloyenly.     (Pryce) 

nottiag  (Tork.).  0>al  cut  away  in 
the  process  of  holing.  Often  used 
in  the  plural  (Qresley).  Sometimes 
called  Bug-dust  In  the  United 
States. 

Bloyaa  ( Com. ) .  1.  The  outcrop  or  back 
of  a  lode.  This  generally  appllea 
to  the  appearance  of  a  lodf)  in  a 
marshy  place.  N.  B. — cropping  owl 
is  a  Welsh,  also  B&sf:  and  North  of 
Bngland,  term ;  but  is  never  used  Ir 
Comwall.  (Hunt) 
t.  A  gallery  in  a  mine;  day  levd: 
especially  applied  to  damp  plauesi 
(Standard) 

nadge.  1.  A  term  applied  to  the  tar 
from  the  agitators  in  the  chemical 
treatment  of  distillates,  i.  Soft 
mud;  muddy  sediment  in  steam 
boilers;  slime  resulting  from  ore 
dressing.  (Webster) 
t.  The  fine  mixture  of  water  and 
bore  meal  prodused  by  the  action  of 
a  drill  in  a  rock.    4.  Refuse  ftrom  a 
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iVwaahlBg  plant    S.  A  device  tar 
pmnptng  sludge  from  a  bore  liole;  a 
aalMl  fiiimp  or  idiell  pomp.     (Stand- 
ard) 
€.  Sometimes      asTDonymoiifl      wilii 


BLa4g«  aeld.  Iiqpim  and  dark-colored 
«alpluiric  add  tiuit  liaa  been  uaed 
la  Kilning  petroleum.    (Webater) 

ttadge  dmnAcO.  A  tail  race  for  con- 
Tcjing  the  taUtngB  away  after  tbe 
sold  baa  been  extrMted  from  allu- 
vial beda.    (Darree) 

ttadge  door.  Aa  opening  tbroui^ 
which  aedlment  may  be  moved. 
<OeBt«i7> 

Bhidge  mOL  A  maddne  In  which  the 
fAudw^  (alUne)  from  another  mill  ia 
washed  (Doryee).  Ai^  for  example, 
a  Slime  table. 

glutee  p«a9.  A  short  iron  pipe  or 
tune  fitted  with  a  valve  at  the  lower 
end,  with  which  the  sludge  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  bore-hole.    (Gresley) 

tladger.  A  cylinder  having  an  up- 
ward-opening valve  at  the  bottom, 
to  pump  out  the  sludge  or  fine  rock 
resulting  from  drilling  (Ihlseng). 
A  Sand  pump;  a  Sludge  pump. 

Hue.  To  turn  or  twist  about.  To 
slip  or  slide  out  of  course  (Web- 
ster). In  cutting  the  coal  the  ma- 
chine moves  from  right  to  left,  the 
back  part  moving  faster  'ban  the 
front.  It  is  necessary  at  intervals 
to  stop  the  machine  and  straighten 
it,  or  **8lue*'  it,  as  called  by  miners. 
(Oonsolidation  Coal  Ck>.  v,  Bail^, 
198  S.  W.  Kept,  p.  602) 

flag;  1.  A  lump  of  metal  or  valuable 
mineral,  e,  p.,  Oassiterlte  or  Oerar- 
gyrite.     (Power) 

2.  A  mass  of  half-roasted  ore. 
(Webster) 

S.  (Eng.)  A  loop  formed  at  the 
eiid  of  a  rope  through  which  a  miner 
passes  hlfl  leg.  previously  to  descend- 
ing an  old  shaft  or  working.  (Hunt) 

tlagga.  (Irish)  A  hole  in  the  surface 
rock  of  some  limestone  formations, 
caused  by  the  falling  in  of  parts  of 
the  crust  over  subterranean  streams 
(Standard).  Compare  Sink;  Sink- 
hole. 

Hugger.  A  projection  on  the  face  of 
a  crushing  roll.     (Richards,  p.  105) 

nalee.  1.  A  long,  inclined  trough, 
launder,  or  flume,  usually  on  the 
ground,  for  washing  auriferous 
earth,  floating  down  logs,  etc.  In 
gold  mining  such  a  contrivance  ia 


paved  with  rifllea,  etc  to  hoU  the 
quicksilver  for  catching  the  gskL 
2.  To  warii  with  or  In  a  stream  of 
water  running  through  a  slulea 
S.  To  acomr  oat,  as  a  channel,  by 
meana  of  a  IkxMl  of  water.  (Web- 
ster) 

Hales  bSBK.  A  wooden  trough  In  which 
alluvial  beds  are  washed  for  tbe 
recovery  of  af^d  or  tinstone.    (Oox) 

Hales  fsck.  A  form  of  fork  having 
many  tteea,  aaed  U>  reaMve  obstruc- 
tions fnaa  a  idalceway.    (Oentary) 

Blaise  gate.  The  sildUig  gate  «f  a 
aluice.    (Webster) 

Slaloe  head  (Auat).  A  supply  af  1 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  eeemid,  re- 
gardleaa  of  tte  head,  jiressaw,  or 
size  of  orillee  (a  and  M.  Jf.  P.). 
Compare  Minef^a  Inch. 

Blaise  valve.  A  aluice  gate.  fWcb- 
ster) 

Haloeway.  An  artificial  ehawMl  In** 
which  water  la  let  by  a  aMoa. 
(Webster) 

Blalolag.  Wasliing  aurlferoda  earth 
through  long  races  or  boxes,  pio- 
vkled  with  rifles  and  other  gold  sav- 
ing appliances,  and  so-called  slokeiL 
(Hanks) 

Bluleiag  table  (New  Zealand).  A  ta- 
ble, on  wheels,  uaed  for  washing 
black  sand  for  Its  gold  content 
(Duryee) 

Blum;  Blums.  1.  (No.  Staff.)  A  bhick 
slippery,  indurated  clay.  t.  A  soft 
clayey  or  shaley  bed  of  coal  (Qingr 
ley).    Alao  spelled  Slumb. 

5.  Used  In  the  plural  for  the  dl»> 
charge  or  waste  from  hydraulic 
minea.  See  Tailing,  and  SUbmi 
(Hanks) 

BlamguUloa.  A  muddy,  usually  rsd, 
deposit  in  the  sluices.    (Webster) 

Blurry.  1.  A  thin  watery  mud,  or  any 
substance  resembling  it  B.  A  thlfi 
cement  or  mortar  used  to  repair  for- 
nace  llninga.  B.  A  watery  mixture 
of  the  powdered  raw  matertali  of 
hydraulic  cement  4.  A  waah  used 
by  molders.     (Webster) 

6.  (Bug.)  A  mixture  of  sulphides 
and  arsenides  of  copp^ .  lead,  and 
ailver,  etc.,  resulting  from  silver- 
smelting.     (Standard) 

Bluah.    1.  To  fill  in  with  mortar,  ee> 
ment,  or  the  like,  as  the  Joints  of 
a  wall.    (Webater) 
B.  To  flu  mine  worUnga  with  asad, 
culm,   etc.,   by   hydraulle 
Bee  Hydraulic  mine-filling. 
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A  ifiMimi  for  Hfdittvllc 
■iBO^lliig.  (a  &  .Bik  MiMii  feolL 
•0) 

Hyaa.   flee  Sllne. 

njpe  (Soot).  A  ilcid  for  drttwing 
oofti  along  tbe  wall  fice,  or  Ib  steep 
worldnsB  (Barrowman).  Also  called 
Sawnej. 

■■all  (Bnf.).  A  tenn  flreqiiently  need 
for  slack  or  line  coaL     (Orealcj) 

■■all  bottoM.  A  local  term  used  at 
Joiiiy  Llnd,  Arkansas,  for  the 
smaller  iwrt  of  the  bottom  bench  of 
the  coal  seam.  This  Is  below  the 
lop  bait<nn  and  separated  from  It 
bj  a  smooth  seam.     (Steel) 

tnall  battj  (Stalt).  A  contractor 
who  engages  to  work  s  certain  part 
of  a  seam — usnally  reckonid  as  a 
certain  width  of  face— at  a  tonnage 
price,  the  contractor  finding  and 
paying  the  labor  necesssry  to  mine 
and  dellYer  Ibe  coal  to  the  haulage 
road.    (Redmajne) 

itaall  eoaL    L  CkMl  broken  Into  small 
pieces,   nsnally   that  smaller   than 
stove  slae;  slack.     (Standard) 
t.  Thin  seams  of  ooal;  also  called 
Ix>#  ooal. 

fenall  ore  (Eng.).  Gopper,  lead  and 
sine  ore  dressed  to  a  small  slse 
(Hont).    Also  called  Smallft 

■■alls.  1.  Small  coal;  slack,  t.  Small 
particles  of  mixed  ore  and  gangne 
(Standard).   Bee  Small  ore. 

taall  tia  (Bng.).  Tin  recovered  from 
slimes.    (Hunt) 

taalt.  A  bine  pigment  or  glass,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  potash,  and  cobalt 
(Bliymond) 

Imaltliie.  An  arsenide  of  cobalt,  often 
containing  nickel  and  iron.  Also 
called  Smaltite,  Gray  cobalt.  Tin- 
white  cobalt    (C^entnry) 

■sultite.  Oobalt  diarsenlde,  Ck>A%. 
Contains^  when  pore,  28.2  per  cent 
cobalt  Throngh  replacement  of 
the  cobalt  by  nickel  it  grades  Into 
chloanthlte,  the  nickel  arsenide, 
NiA%.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Sary.) 

tnaragd*  A  precious  stone  of  light 
green  color;  a  Tariety  of  beryl. 
(Dana) 

■■axagdlte.  A  thhi-follated  variety 
of  amphibole,  near  Ictlnollte  in  com- 
position hot  carrying  some  alamina. 
It  has  a  light  green  color,  resembling 
fliiich  coflunoo  green  diallage. 
(Dana) 


ftn  iSa.  Qt  Bag.).    A 
thoogb      smsU,      mine 
(Grealey) 

taart  moaey  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  weekly 
allowance  of  money  given  by  cnt- 
ployers  to  workmen  who  are  injured 
while  at  work  (Greeley).  Acddsnt 
compensation. 

Smear.  1.  A  volatile  floz  for  glaslag 
ware.  t.  To  give  a  luster  to  (ar- 
ticles of  pottery)  without  iTlaslog.  as 
by  putting  a  volatile  flux  In  the 
kiln  with  the  ware  (Standard). 
Also  spelled  Smelr. 

•sMSttte.  1.  A  green  clay.  (Standard) 
t.  A  greenish  variety  of  balloystte. 
In  certain  states  of  hnmidlty  ap- 
pears transparent  and  almost  gelati- 
nous.    (Dana) 

Smeddaa.  1.  (Scot).  The  smaller 
particles  of  ore  which  pass  through 
the  sieve  of  the  hutch.  (Raymond) 
t.  (Eng.).  Clay  or  shale  separating 
coal  seams.  (Webster) 
S.  Fine  coal-slack.  (Standard) 
Also  spelled,  Smlddam,  Smiddum. 
Smitham,  Smlthem,  Smitten  and 
Smytham. 

taelr.  'A  semlglase  used  on  pottery; 
a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  slip 
glase.    Bee  aUo  Smear. 

Saelt  1.  To  reduce  metals  from  their 
ores  by  a  process  that  Includes  fd- 
sion.  In  its  restricted  sense  emeli- 
ing  Is  confined  to  a  single  oi)era- 
tlon,  as  the  fusion  of  an  iron 
ore  In  a  shaft  furnace,  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  copper  matte  In  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  the  extraction 
of  a  metal  from  sweepings  In  a  cru- 
cible; but  In  Its  general  sense  It 
includes  the  entire  treatment  of  the 
material  from  tiie  crude  ore  to  the 
finished  metal,  and  embrnceii:  (a) 
the  calcination  or  roasting,  by 
means  of  which  the  sulphur  and 
other  volatile  constituents  are  ex- 
pelled ;  (b)  The  reduction  of  the  re- 
sulting .  furnace  products,  or  the 
smelting  proi>er,  and  (c)  the  refin- 
ing of  the  product  from  the  second 
operation,  t.  To  melt  or  fuse  as  a 
metal.     (Standard) 

Smelter.  1.  One  who  is  engaged  in 
smelting  or  who  works  in  an  estab- 
lishment where  ores  are  smelted, 
t.  In  the  United  States,  smelting 
works;  an  establishment  where  ores 
are  smelted  ((}entury).  Also,  more 
correctly  called  Smeltery. 
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Sneltered  (Calif.).  A  term  applied 
to  animals  that  have  been  Injured 
by  smelter  fumes,  either  by  Inhala- 
tion or  by  eating  vegetation  upon 
which  smelter  fumes  have  settled. 
(U.  S.  Bu.  Mines,  bull.  98,  p.  54) 

laelters'  ton.  A  long  ton  plus  an 
allowance  for  sandage*  etc.  (Stand- 
ard) 

laeltery.  A  smelting  establishment 
(Webster).  Better  usage  than 
smelter..  2. 

laeltlag  fumaee.  A  blast  furnace, 
reverberatory  furnace,  or  other  fur- 
nace in  which  ore  is  smelted  for 
the  separation  of  a  metal.  (Stand- 
ard) 

tmeltlag  henie.  A  structure  bnllt 
over  a  smeltlng-fumace ;  a  smelt- 
ing works  (Standard).    A  smeltery. 

Snelttag  works.  An  establishment  In 
which  metals  are  extracted  from 
ores  by  furnaces.  (Standard)  A 
smeltery. 

Smiddam;  tmitha^  (I>erb.).  Lead-ore 
dust  (Raymond).  A  variation  of 
Smeddum*  1. 

Smiddam  (Eng.).  A  variation  of 
Smeddum.    (Webster) 

Smiddam  tails  (No.  Eng.  and  Scot.). 
Ore  sludge;  ore  slime  (Standard). 
A  variation  6f  Smeddum. 

tmiddy  eoal  (Scot).  Smifiiy  coal. 
(Barrowman) 

Smift  (Eng.).  A  fuse  or  slow  match. 
(Raymond) 

SmitlMm;  Smlthem;  Bmytliam.  1. 
(MlcL)  Fine  slack,  t.  Cisy  or 
shale  between  two  beds  of  coal 
(Oresley)  A  variation  of  Smed- 
dum, 2  and  8. 

tmithery.  1.  The  art  of  shaping  or 
fashioning,  as  Iron  or  steel,  with 
a  hammer  and  other  tools;  smith- 
ing. S.  A  smith's  shop;  smithy. 
(Standard) 

Smith  prooeii.  A  variation  of  the 
series  system  of  copper  refining  In 
which  the  plates  are  placed  hori- 
sontally,  the  top- surface  of  each  one 
acting  as  cathode,  the  lower  as 
anode.  Linen  diaphragms  must  be 
placed  between  the  plates  to  catch 
the  slime.  When  these  diaphragms 
break  and  allow  the  slime  to  drop 
on  the  cathode.  It*  is  difficult  to 
remedy  any  short  circuits  without 
dismantling  the  tank.     (UddeU) 


Smithsealte.  Oarbonate  of  liiic, 
Zn<X)b.  (Oontains  52  per  cent  sine 
(U.  S.  QeoL  Surv.) 

Smithy  seal  (Eng.).  A  grade  of  small 
eoal  habitually  used  by  biajdcsmitha 
(Oentury) 

Smithy  ore  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  soft  va- 
riety of  hematite,  much  used  for 
forming  bottonw  of  paddling  fur- 
naces.    ( Power) 

Smittea.  Fine  gravel-like  ore,  occn^ 
ring  free  in  mud  openings,  or  de- 
rived from  the  breaking  of  the  ore 
in  blasting  (O.  and  M.  Bf.  P.).  A 
variation  of  Smeddum,  1. 

imoke.  The  exhalation,  visible  vapor, 
or  material  that  escapes  or  la  ex- 
pe1]e4  from  a  burning  subatanee 
during  combustion;  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  volatile  matter  ex- 
pelled from  wood,  coal,  peat,  etc 
toffether  with  the  solid  matter 
which  is  carried  off  in  suspension 
with  it  That  which  is  expelled  from 
metallic  substancea  la  generally 
called  Fume  or  Fumes  (Century). 
Bee  Fume,  2;  eUo  Metalluigicil 
smoke. 

imokeless  gaapewder.  A  gunpowdo- 
making  very  Uttie  smoke  when  ex- 
ploded (Standard).  See  Smokeless 
powder. 

imokelets  powder.  An  explosive  eoa- 
sisting  mainly  of  nltrocellQloae  In  a 
more  or  less  completely  gdatinlsed 
condition.  Sporting  powders  nsa- 
ally  contain  besides  nitrocellulossi 
considerable  foreign  subatanoss,  so 
barium  nitrate,  ammonium  Udiro- 
mate.  etc  which  fadlitatea  the  eon- 
buatlon  without  increasing  too  mudi 
the  gas  pressure  in  the  flreann. 
(Brunswig,  p.  242) 

imoke  room.  L  (Ark.)  An  entry  ai^ 
course  driven  room  width.  (Sted) 
S.  A  room  specially  conatmettd  fai 
which  noxious  gases  may  be  isener 
ated  and  confined  fbr  the  purpose 
of  testing  breathing  apparmtna. 

Smeke-thade.  A  scale  of  tinta,  ranging 
from  0  to  10,  used  for  conqparisoe 
of  the  smoke  of  different  varletiei 
of  ooaU  whidi  are  graded  according 
to  the  amount  of  unconaumed  car- 
bon contained  in  their  smoke,  the 
lightest  color*  indicating  the  most 
complete  combustion.    (Standard) 

imoketteaa.  Smoky  quarts.  (Web- 
ster) 
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WMlur.  A  4efloe  in  wUdi 
smoke  it  ezliaiiflted  upwards  sgalnst 
a  downward  spray  of  water  to  re- 
moTe  the  solid  parddes  in  tlie 
smoke.    (Webster) 

lacks  sens.  The  area  sarrounding  a 
smelting  plant  in  which  the  smoke 
or  fomes  damage  Teeetation,  or  In 
which  It  may  he  classed  as  a  pabllc 
mmace  or  nuisance.  (Bn.  Mines, 
Bull.  96,  p.^28) 

Isieky  pit  (Ifid.).  An  upcast  shaft 
with  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  IL 

SaMky  fsarlL  A  smoky,  brown-col- 
ored crystalline  yarlety  of  quarts. 
OaJragnrm.     (Power) 

Isi^Ay  topas.  A  smoky  quarts  used 
fiar  Jewelry.     (Webster) 

tmoelh  (Wales).  1.  The  line  of  fice, 
as  of  a  stall  or  room.  t.  A  plane 
of  cleavage  more  or  less  Tertlcal. 
(Greslcy) 

fbaeotli-hsad  (Xork.).  A  smooth  plane 
of  deayaga  See  Brii^t-head. 
(Gresley) 

tmeothlng  adlL  A  lapidary*s  polidi- 
Ing  wheel.     (Standard) 

■sMied  (Scot).  Obstructed  with  rub- 
bish, mud,  or  silt,  as.  the  suction  pipe 
of  a  pumpu    (Barrowman) 

■sMther  kila.  A  Uln  in  which  the 
smoke  is  smothered  to  blacken  the 
pottery  within.     (Standard) 

Ssimdce  eoaL  Goal  partly  deprived 
of  its  bitumen,  and  cwiverted  into 
a  sort  of  natural  coke.    (Power) 

Ssiut  (Bo.  Staff.).  Bad,  soft  coal,  con- 
taining much  earthy  matter.  See 
Blossom.    (Raymond) 

Ssimth,  er  Xadn  (Bug.).  Very  In* 
ferior  coal  (Gresley).  A  variation 
of  smpt. 

■myths  prodaeer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls,  p.  813) 

Bnab  (Scot).  The  brow  of  a  steep 
road;  a  short  and  steep  part  of  an 
incline     (Barrowman) 

faake  hole.  A  bore-bole  driven  hori- 
sontally  or  nearly  so  and  approxi- 
mately on  a  level  with  the  quarry 
floor;  also  a  bore-hole  driven  under 
a  bowlder  for  containing  a  charge 
of  explosives.  In  quarry  work  it  is 
called  a  'nifter.'*    (Du  Pont) 

jsalettwis  A  spotted  whetstone  from 
Ayr.   Bee  Ayr  stona    (Power) 


laap.  1.  (Ifid.)  Lundl  Bee  Bait 
a.  (Mid.)  A  haulage  dip.  (Gres- 
lcy) Used  in  plural  form* 
S.  (Bng.)  A  small,  flat,  pointed 
pick  for  chipping  off  brasses,  stone^ 
or  slate  tnm  lump  coat  (G.  0. 
Green  well) 

iaapper.    A  car  coupler;  trip  rider. 

BaappiBg  time  (Hid.).  A  short  pe- 
riod of  rest  during  a  shift  in  which 
a  miner  takes  his  lunch.    (Gresley) 

(biateh  (Bng.).  A  small  chimney  used 
for  ventilation.     (Bainbridge) 

Saeek.  1.  (Scot)  An  appliance  for 
diverting  wagons,  or  cars,  from  the 
main  line  into  a  siding.  (Gresley) 
fl.  A  latch  or  catch  of  a  door.  S.  To 
lay  rubble  masonry  with  spalls  and 
fragments  to  flU  the  interstices. 
(Webster) 

Bneeked  rabble.  Bonded  rubble  ma- 
sonry.   (Standard) 

Bneeklag.  In  masonry,  rubble-woift. 
(Standard) 

Sleeky  (Bng.).  A  wedge-shaped  ver* 
tical  cut  at  the  end  of  a  stall  or 
room.    (Gresley) 

Baibbb  (Scot).  A  sprag  or  drag  for 
hutches,  wagons,  or  cars.  (Bar* 
rowman) 

Bnoff  (Oom.).  A  short  candle  endt 
put  under  a  fuse  to  light  It  (Ray* 
mond).    A  variation  of  Snuff. 

Snore  hole.  The  hole  In  the  lower  part 
or  windbore  of  a  mining  pump,  to 
admit  the  water.    (Raymond) 

Saore  piece.  The  lowest  end  of  a  pump 
set  through  which  the  water  passes 
(Gresley).  An  Intake;  a  Suction 
pipe. 

Bnert  valve.  A  butterfly  valve  opening 
from  the  cold-blast  main  of  a  blast 
furnace  to  the  Atmosphere.  Allows 
casting  St  the  furnace  without  shut- 
ting down  the  blowing  engines. 
Operated  by  large  wheel  or  lever  In 
cast  house.    (Wlilcox) 

Bnewblrd  nine  (or  flhlpper).  A  mine 
that  produces  or  ships  only  small 
quantities  of  coal,  and  operates  only 
when  coal  is  high  by  reason  of  a 
scardty  or  a  shortage  of  cars  for 
shipment.  The  coal  is  loaded  from 
wagons  or  trucks  Into  cars  on  sId* 
Ings.  No  tipple  is  used.  (Baltimore 
A  Ohio  R.  R.  (3o.  «.  Public  Service 
Commission  (W.  Vs.),  M  a  B.  Rept» 
p.  M7) 


csuomjoa  ow 
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(Ma)  A  abitf  or  ttroetare 
of  heiiTjr  tfmlMr  fbr  tbe  imrpooe  •€ 
protecdng  tlM  tut  hootefs  and  otftcr 
workmen  on  Uie  station  floor  (in  a 
Bino)  from  stone  and  debris  telling 
ttom  the  cans  while  being  hoisted. 
(Reidnour  t*.  Wilcox  Bnnes  Oo^  147, 
S.  W.  Revt,  II.  852) 

SamK  1.  To  Increase  the  heliAt  of  an 
nndercQt  by  means  of  Miplbelvee  or 
otherwise,  t.  To  check  the  descent 
of  a  car,  bj  a  turn  of  a  rope  around 
a  post    (C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Sanbliiag.  1.  (N.  T.  and  Pa.)  A  term 
applied'  by  blueatone  Quarrymen  to 
the  procese  of  fordnr  v  cross  break 
to  the  absence  of'  an  open  seaoL 
(Bowles) 

%  Increaslhg  the  height  of  an  under- 
«ut  by  picking  or  blasting  down  the 
il»  Just  above  the  undercut. 


Cflpi^K  An 
(Hslse) 


(Aust.).  A  natural  receptacle 
for  conserving  water  drained  off 
rocky  mounda    (Power) 


pit^  A  chamber  lined  with  re^ 
fractory  nonconducting  material,  in 
which  white-hot  steel  Ingots  are 
placed  and  kept  until  the  proper  ton- 
;  peratore  for  rolling  is  reached. 
(SUndard) 

leak  pit.  A  pit  in  which  wet  clay  is 
allowed  to  soak  preparatory  ta  mold- 
ing.    (Ries) 


(No.  of  Bag.).  A  pair  of  cords 
al>out  8  feet  in  length,  by  which  boys 
pull  tuba  along  the  roads  (Oresley). 
A  draft  rope  or  chain. 

Seapy  headi  (Eng.). .  The  Joints  of 
stones^  which  are  filled  with  a  sapo- 
naceous or  talc-UfcemineraL  (Pryce) 

Soap^roek.  A  synonym  for  Soapstone. 
(Chester) 

Beapstone.  1.  A  metamorphic  rock  of 
maariYe^  schistose^  or  interlocking 
fibrous  texture  and  soft  unctuous 
fleet,  composed  essentially  of  steatite 
or  talc,  which  is  regarded  tth  second- 
ary after  some  ferro-magneolan  min- 
eral, fl.  A»  used  looael J  by  miners^ 
wiA  drillers,  and  othera.  any  aoft 
unctuous  rock,  such  as  micaceous 
shale  or  sericitie  schist    (La  Forge) 


(8p.).    L  A  cam.    fl.  A 
pet  of  a  stanqi  miU.     (Halee) 

•obennte     (flpi).     Residue,    overplus, 
surplus,  profit     (Hanks) 

lebreiabaaa    (Colom.).     Ore  lying 
higher  than  the  fobuM.    (Halae) 

lebfcitante    (Hex.).    Overseer,   fore- 
or  shift  bessL    (Halse) 


(Sp.>.    An  undeicuft;  as  In 
coal  mining.    (Halae) 


fleeavadora   (Sp.).     A  coal 
coat-cutting  maclita&    (Halae) 


(Sp^K 
In  coal  minlttg.    ( 


) 


fleeavitii  (Mez;).  1.  A  mining 
An  adit  level ;  a.  4  |<lo  do  ueta^  u 
drift;  A.  crvcero,  a  croaa  cut 
(D  Wight) 

fl.  In  ^fezico,.'  anr  gallery,  t|m 
mouth  of  which  is  at  tlie  surfaoiL 
S.  SocavomeM^  large  holea,  plta^  er 
shafts.    (Hhlae) 

flesledsd  (Sp.)«  Sodel^  corpormtlon, 
company,  partnership;  8.  andnlme, 
a  joint  stock  company;  a  limited  lia- 
bility, company;  8.  tneorpomstfg,  a 
diar tared  company.     (Halae) 

floeket  1.  A  device  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  rope  by  means  of  wfeidi 
the  rope  may  be  attadied  to  Its 
lead;  the  socket  maji  be  opeasd  and 
dosed.  (C  M.  P.) 
flL  (Bog.)  The  innermoat  and  ef  n 
ahot  hole  not  blown  away  after  flr> 
Ing.    (Greeley) 

8.  A  boUow  toot  for  grasping  and 
lifting  toote  that  have  been  dropped 
in  a  well-boring,    (Standard) 


flecketiag.     Same    as    Sprlngtog;    S, 
whidi  tee.   Du  Pont) 


Tlie  normal 
dlum,  Na/X)b;  soda  ash:  the  latter 
being  the  common  name  of  the 
merdal  artlde  used  la  ctiemlcal 
dustriesL 


An  alum  of  aluminum  and 
sodium,  sometimefl  .found  natlvu  as 
mendoalte.    (Standard) 


dtum  carbonate.    Used 
In  manufhcturlng  tradea; 
flux,  et& 


(Standard) 

felspar*    BeeAlblto^ 

floda  granite.  See  Natroo-granllai 

flodaUte.     A  aillGate  of 
alumtnum  with  sonse  chlorlneL 
(AlCI)AUCSl(X)t.    (Dana) 

Bitnu    Sedlui 
(Dua) 

da-flTth  ff  tUflfft     A 
dase  containing 
diuDt  alaeealled 
(LnMrie) 
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aodlvai.  A  8oft»  wftZ7,  flll?ier-whit» 
metallic  elemeot  of  tlie  ftlkali  groaik 
Symbol,  Na;  atomic  weight  28.00; 
specific  graTity,  0.97.    (W^Mrtar) 

Soda  (Leic.).  Clay  beneath  coal  aeama. 
(Greeley) 

SoAoal.  An  emanation,  ftrom  the  earth* 
of  vapors  which  are  principally  bo- 
ric add;  also,  the  opening  flrom 
which  the  vapors  issoe.  Bee  Solfa- 
tara,  Fomarole, 'and  Mofette. 

aofoeado  (Hex.).  Said  of  a  mine 
which  has  been  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  being  drowned  out,  or  ttom 
other  causes.     (Halse) 

Soft     L  Tender";  friable;  or  full  of 
slips  and  joints.     (Gresley) 
t.  Bituminous  as  opposed  to  tnthra- 
citic;  said  of  ooaL    (Oentnry) 

Soft  air  ^Scot).  A  stagnant  state  of 
the  ventilation.    (Barrowman) 

Soften.  To  heat  ore  so  Uiat  the  min- 
erals are  cracked  and  fissured,  per- 
mitting of  easier  crushing.  (Rich- 
ards, p.  0) 

Softening.  Of  lead,  the  removal  of 
antimony  and  other  impurities. 
(Raymond) 

Soft  gToaad.  Heavy  ground.  ^oA 
about  underground  openings  that 
does  not  stand  well  and  requires 
heavy  timbering.    (Weed) 


Sofi^mmd  yreeess.  A  method  of  mold- 
ing brick,  by  forcing  clay  into 
wooden  molds.     (Ries) 

Soft  ere  (Lake  Superior).  A  soft  or 
incoherent  hematite,  as  opposed  to 
the  hard  specular  variety. 

Soft  phosphate.  A  term  used  in  Flor- 
ida which  is  applied  arbitrarily  to 
anything  phosphatic  that  is  not  dis- 
tinctly hard  rock.    (Power) 

Soft  piteh.  Pitch  showing  a  penetra- 
tion of  more  than  10.    (Bacon) 

Soft  pottery.  Pottery,  the  surface  of 
which  is  unglazed  and  easily 
scratched  by  a  sharp-pointed  piece 
of  iron.     (Standard) 

Softo  (Hid.).  Ckml  which  breaka  eas- 
ily.   (Qresley) 

Soft  teat  (Bug.).  Fire  clay  found  un- 
der ooal  seamflL     (Power) 

Soft  solder.  Solder  melting  below  a 
red  heat;  used  in  tinning,  plumbing, 
etc.  (Standard).  Usually  a  tin-iead 
alloy,  which  melts  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  either  the  tin  or  lead. 

SeftsteeL    fifee  MUd  sted. 


(Itac).    A  fgpe  or  ttM^  cs«ft{ 

a  cable  for  hotatt^^    <1>wtsht> 

Soggendalite.  A  name  proposod  by  CI 
F.  Kolderup  for  a  variety  of  dla* 
base  that  is  especfally  rich  in  py- 
roxene and  that  is  intermediate  b^ 
tween  true  diabases  and  pyroxenitssL 
The  type  rock  f orins  a  dike  near 
SoggendaU  Norway.     <Kamp> 

SogalUa^  (£^).  A  small  rope  for 
hoistShg  ore,  water,  etc 

SelL  L  Broadly  and  leesely,  the  rBS»- 
lith,  or  blanket  of  aneonaolldated 
rock  material  that  Ilea  on  the  bed- 
rock. S.  More  precisely,  the  earthy 
or  sandy  layer,  ranging  In  thieknesa 
fh>m  a  few  Inches  to  several  feet, 
composed  of  fin^  divided  rock 
debris,  of  whatever  prlgtn,  mixed 
with  decomposing  vegetal  and  ani- 
mal matter,  which  nearly  everywhere 
forms  the  surftioe  of  the  ground  and 
in  which  plants  grow  or  may  grow. 
(La  Forge) 

Soil  eap.  The  earthy  material  that 
often  covers  naturally  the  roA 
(Standard) 

Sol  (Oolom.).  A  vein  ahowlng  frag- 
ments of  ore  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    (Halse) 

Solapa  (Ck>lonL).  A  bituminous  schist 
(Halse) 

Solar.  A  colloquialism  among  sur- 
veyors to  mean  an  observation  on 
the  sun. 

Solar  eempaii.  A  surveyor's  compass 
having  a  solar  attachment  (Web- 
ster^ 

Solar  OIL  1.  A  name  given  to  gas  oil 
f  KHti  petroleum  of  the  Gulf  or  Mid- 
Ck>ntinent  field.  S.  A  Russian  pe- 
troleum product  possessing  a  spe- 
cific gravity  above  0.850,  but  not 
exceeding  0.880,  and  a  fiash-point 
not  below  80*  G.  It  is  usually  of  a 
very  pale  yellowish  color.    S.  lUuml- 

.  nating  oil  derived  fh>m  shale.    (Bft- 

'  con) 

Solar  lalt  A  coarse  salt  obtained 
from  brines  by  sq|ar  evaporation. 
(Standard) 

Solayo  (Max.).  A  eutting-in  hole. 
(Dwight) 

Solder.  A  metal  or  alloy  used  to  unite 
adjacent  -  surfaces  of  less  fusible 
metals  or  alloys.  Soft  solder  is  a 
compound  of  tin  and  lead;  hard 
solder,  of  copper  and  sine,  or  tin 
and  antimony;  gold  solder,  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  allver  solder,  of 
silver  and  copper,  or  allver  and 
brass;  and  so  on.    (Raymond) 
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■oWtr  ipnff   (N.   8.  W.)     A  tonff 

■prag  used  to  siippoit  the  csqal  seam 
by  placing  the  upper  end  of  the 
■prag  In  the  ftite  of  the  coal  between 
the  top  of  the  holing  and  the  roof. 
(Webster) 

gote.  L  The  bottom  of  a  lerel.  t. 
The  bottom  of  a  rererberatory  for- 
nace.  (Raymond) 
S.  (Bng.)  A  piece  of  timber  set 
underneath  a  prop.  (Grealey) 
i.  The  major  fault  plane  over  which 
other  beds  ride  forward  as  a  group 
during  distributive  faulting.  (Leith, 
p.  49) 

Meue.  Synonymous  with  OasoUne 
and  Petroleum  ethsr*  which  see. 
(Bacon) 

lelenhof ea  stoas.  A  limestone  found 
at  Solenhofen,  Bavarii^  valued  for 
lithographic  purposes.    tWebster) 

lole  pleoe.    Bee  Sole,  8. 

gele  plate  (Scot).  The  plate  on 
which  a  machine  rests.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Solera  (Sp.).  1.  A  stone  or  cast-iron 
bottom  of  a  Ohilian  mill;  a  hearth 
stone;  well  or  bottom  of  a  ftamaoe. 
g.  The  lower  mill  iftone.  1L  A 
ground  sill.  4.  A  railroad  tla  8. 
A  rest  for  grate  bars.  C  The  shoe 
of  a  stamp.    (Halse) 

goleta  (Spain).  A  clay  band  occurs 
ring  above  a  coal  seam.    (Halse) 

Sofevaatamlente  (Sp.).  snevatioii  of 
strata :  an  uplift    (Lucas) 

Solfiamarla  (It).  A  sulphur  mine. 
(Standard) 

tolfiitanL  Ah  expiring  or  dormant 
volcanic  vent  from  which  steam  and 
tapora  are  emitted;  also  a  district 
or  area  in  which  volcanic  emana- 
tions are  ^ven  off  from  Assures  and 
small  vents.  Compare  Fumarole, 
Ifofett^  and  Soffioni.    (La  BV>rge) 

itiisltud  (Max.).  The  application  for 
a  miiOng  daim.  Petition.    (Dwight) 

SoliC  1.  Coal  that  has  not  been  un- 
dermined, sheared,  cut  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  Idastiiig.  Used  In 
the  egression,  ''Shooting  off  the 
seUd.**  t.  That  part  of  the  coal 
which  can  not  be  thrown  out  by  a 
sini^e  shot  or  the  coal  beyond  the 
looee  emd.  Used  In  expressions  de- 
scribing holes  drilled  for  blasting 
as  ''S  feet  into  the  soUd,"*  or  "on 
the  solid."     (Steel) 

iilld  ertb-timberlag.    Shaft-timbering 
with  ertba  la!^  solidly  upon  one  an- 
(BaysMnid) 


telld-dnwm.  Drawn  from  Im^Iow  In- 
gots, or  otherwise,  on  mandrds  of 
suceossively  decreasing  diameters; 
said  of  certain  seamless  metal  tnbea 
(Standard) 

Solid  water  (Scot).  Water  snlBctent 
to  fill  the  pump  tMirrel  at  each  stroke. 
(Barrowman) 

lelld  workiags  (Scot).  In  stoop  and 
room  workings,  the  first  working  or 
room  driven  into  the  solid  coal  (Bar- 
rowman). Distinguished  from  Pil- 
lar-work of  Plllar-drawlng. 

■ellawadlso  (Pom).  JSMk  liable  to 
run  or  cave.     (Halse) 

Sellame  (Peru).  A  cava  or  run.  Bm 
Derrumbe.    (Halse) 

Sonar;  Boiler.  1.  The  plank  flooring 
of  a  gallery  covwing  a  gutter-way 
beneath.  8.  The  platform  In  a  shaft 
between  two  ladders.  (Ihlseng) 
8.  A  longitudinal  partition  fbrming 
an  air  passage  between  Itself  and  ttie 
roof  In  a  working.  (Webster) 
4.  (1II<A.).  A  pUtform  from  which 
trammera  diovel  or  thrdw  the  ora  or 
rock  Into  a  car.  (Lesh  «.  Tamaxa^ 
Mln.  Oa,  1B2  N.  W.  Bept,  p.  1028) 
See  eXeo  Sailer. 

Soluble  glats.  A  simple  slUcats  of 
potash  or  soda,  or  both.    (Ura) 

8olute.  The  substance  dissolved  la  a 
solution.    (Rickaid) 


solution.  1.  The  change  ef 
from  the  solid  or  gaseous  Into  the 
liquid  state  by  its  combination  with 
a  liquid;  when  unaccompanied  by 
chemical  diange,  called  pfcfsloal  S9- 
lulion;  otherwise,  cftemlcol  soto- 
Non.  8.  The  result  oi  such  dumge; 
a  liquid  combination  of  a  liquid  and 
a  nonllquld  substance.    (Standard) 

Solutioa  plame.  A  direction  In  a  crys- 
tal of  rdatlvely  easy  solubility,  u 
when  the  substance  Is  under  greet 
pressure.  Chemical  action  along  so- 
lution planes  In  minerals  In  roAs 
has  often  resulted  In  Sdilllerta- 
tlon.    (Webster) 

Soluuva  ^reisura.  Ptessuio  due  to  the 
tendency  of  atoms  or  molecules  t» 
pass  into  solution;  spedflcally,  that 
tending  to  drive  metals  Into  solu- 
tion, which  is  the  cause  of  the  elec- 
tric current  fh>m  a  primary  bat- 
tery.    (Webster) 

Solvay  yiwieM.    A  soda-maktag  pioc- 
eas  by  which  a  coneentraied  soiu* 
tion  of  common  salt  is  treated  with 
ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide^  yield- 
I     Ing  sodium  bloarbonateib  the 
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idft  belnc  r»eofwed  bf  Him  or  ■uic* 

(StendaM) 

MMtartite.  An  aidJumitle  or  ^VtVtf 
poirpbjritle  igneoos  rock,  fntormodi- 
ate  betweeo  gromdite  and  ttngnaito. 
haviiia  tbe  compositlOQ  and  texture 
of  tracbyte.  (La  Forge)  In  tbe 
moat  baric  ntrlety  qoarti  entlrdy 
fidla  and  neiibellte  anwank  (Kemp) 

■oMbra  (8p.).  Sbade;  gray  tinge  of 
certain  oree  or  matrlcee  of  orei. 
(Mln.  Jonr.) 

tanteero  (Sp.).  1.  A  bat  t.  8.  de 
hierro,  gonap.  See  Ooloradoa.  S. 
(Pero)  A  cap-pleoe  need  In  tim- 
bering, i.  A  cowl  Nvnnef  bood«  or 
dmae.    (Halae) 

Semero  (Bp.).  Superni^al  depoelts. 
(Halse) 

loAia  (Sp.).    A  boring  iocL    (Halae) 

loAdear  (Sp.).  To  sink  n  nmm^et 
bore-bole.    (Dwl^t) 

londeo  (Sp.).  A  prospect  bore-bole 
(Dwlgbt) 

Bootj  eoal  (Bng.).  Dull,  soft  coal. 
(G.  C  Green  well) 

Seplade  (Oolom.).  Alluvium  deposited 
by  a  cataract  or  a  strong  cnrrent  of 
water.    (Halse) 

Soplador  (Qp.)«  A  blower  of  gaa. 
(Halse) 

S^lamts  (Spu).  A  blowing  engine 
(Halse) 

S^lar  (Sp.).  To  fnmlsb  blase  for  a 
furnace    (Dwlgbt) 

Seplete  (Sp.).  Blowpipe;  tuyere;  A»- 
seye  ol  eopMe,  a  blowpipe  assay. 
(Dwli^t) 

feple  (^.).  Blast,  as  for  a  furnace 
(Dwlgbt) 


1.  Olay  for  stopping 
S.  Cn&y     In     vein. 


goqaets  (Hex.), 
furnace  tap. 
(Dwlgbt) 

ie^uetero  (Mex.).  One  wbo  wets  and 
kneads  clay  to  be  used  at  tbe  fur- 
nace    (Dwlgbt)  . 

Sor&Talite  An  old  name  for  tbe 
l^assy  salbands  of  small  diabase 
dikes  formerly  regarded  as  a  mln- 
eraL  It  Is  derived  from  Sordavala, 
a  locality  in  Finland.  Compare 
Wld^tialte    (Kemp) 

isflefs  priaeiple.  Tbat  principle  by 
wbldi,  If  dlflTerences  of  temperature 
are  Induced  In  a  8olutl4ni  of  com- 
flson  salt  or  otber  substance  in 
wmtsr,  ttie  dissoHed  material  wlU 


vslattrely 
tboee  portkNM  in  wbicb  tbe 
perature  la  lowest     (Ore  Dep^ 
64) 


ba 


Soroehe  1.  (Pern)  A  disease  caussft 
by  rarefaction  of  air  at  great  altl* 
tudee  t.  B.  plamoeo  (Hex.)  Lsad 
carbonate;  B.  relmoletUe.  arga^ 
titeous  galena.    (Dwlgbt) 

Serler.  One  wbo  sorts  or  cisssifles  en 
by  band. 

Sortiag  baaimer.  A  bammer  for 
breaking  up  ores  In  sorting.  <8tMid-^ 
ard) 

Sery.     A    bladi    eartb    inq;>regnated 
witb    vitriol;    vitriols    in 
(Webster) - 

See  (So.  StafC).  To  sink  into  tba 
floor  under  great  pressure  fhioa 
overlying  strata  (Gresley).  Said  ot 
mine  timbers  and  piUare 

•esa  (Spi).  1.  Soda  airii.  g.  JMif^ 
carbonate  of  soda.    (Halse) 

letenaaOeate  (Sp.).  the  rsrlarl^ 
of  mine  worUngn    (Halse) 

Setlaaque     (Max.).    COialcopyrite 

letoadaere  (Sp.).  A  deputy  mliia- 
captala     (Lucas) 

loafle.  Spotted  Or  mottled  by  blow- 
ing liquid  color  upon  it,  as  tiirougli 
laoe  or  network;  said  of  pottery 
decoration.    (Standard) 

Sougb  (Bng.).  An  adit  for  draining 
a  mine;  a  dltcb;  a  drain.  (Web^ 
star) 

8o«mdiag.  1.  Knocking  on  a  roof  to 
see  wbetber  It  Is  sound  or  safe  to 
woril  under.  M,  Rapping  on  a  pillar 
to  signal  a  person  on  tbe  otber  side- 
of  it  or  to  enable  blm  to  estimate- 
its  widtb.    (Steel) 

lour.  1.  Having  an  add  or  tart  taste 
Applied  to  minerals  bavlng  tbe  taste- 
of  sulpburic  add.  (Dana) 
g.  To  macerate  and  render  fit  for 
plaster  or  mortar;  said  of  lime. 
(Webster) 

lont^nemeat  (Fr.).    Tbe  propping  efid 

packing  to  support  tbe  roof.    (Qrea-^ 

ley) 
gontb     Btafferdshiie     er     Thiek-sesK 

■etbod.       Bee      Boom- and -pUlar 

metbod. 

Sow.  1.  A  tool  used  in  riUiipenlng^ 
macblne^rill  bite  (Gillette,  pu  64> 
e  A  cbannel  or  runner  wbi<£  con* 
ducts  tbe  molten  metal  to  tbe  rowa 
of  molds  In  tbe  pig  bed.  t.  A  weem 
of  metal  aolidlfled  in  audi  a  cbaansl 
or  mOkL    (WdMrter) 
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4.  All  accretioa  that  frequently 
fomiB  in  the  iieartii  «r  cmclble  ef  a 
fomace.  It  coBsists  mainlj  of  iron. 
Also  called  Salamander,  Bear,  or 
ghadrad^  6.  (Western  U.  S.)  A 
movable  shed  used  as  a  protection 
lor  minora    (Standard) 

SiMrteok.  Same  as  liogback  or  horse- 
bade;  a  kame  or  drundto. 

logrote  fMex.).    Tug.     (Dwlght) 

^Ipaad.  A  fibrous  talc  From  the  Ger- 
auui  M^f^th.    <Webster) 

laf  OiMisiloa.    JBiee  XMsciasioiL 

Cpaee  ef  dlsBolutloa.   ae«  Dtasolution. 

Ipaoiiig.  la  qnaming,  tbe  distance 
lietween  driU  fisles  In  a  row. 
(Bowles) 

Vpad.   Bee  Spud* 

Upadl.  A  cameo -cutler's  tool,  used 
wUih  diamond  powder.     (W<teter) 


<OocB.)«  A  worker  In  the 
tin  mines.  (Staadaid)  Also  Spal- 
llafd. 


<CkNnL).    See  SpalL 

Itpale.    1.  (Com.)     In  mining,  to  fine 
fsr  dlflsbedienoe  of  orders.     (Ray- 
mond) 
t,  A  variation  of  Spall,.  1: 

Cpall;  ipawL  1.  To  break  ore.  Rag- 
ging and  oobbing  are,  respectively, 
coarser  and  flnor  bilking  than 
gpalling,  but  the  terms  are  often 
used  interchangeably.  Pieces  of  ore 
thus  broken  are  called  spalls. 
(Raymond) 

fi.  In  masonry,  to  reduce 'irregular 
blocks  of  stone,  approximately  to 
sise  by  chipping  with  the  hammer. 
(Webster) 

Spaniard;  Spalller.  (Bug.).  A  pick- 
mlin;  a  working  miner.  A  laborer 
In  tin  works.    (Ptyce) 

4|palllag-ioor.  A  place  lor  gpalling. 
(Standard) 

%alt  ▲  scaly  whitish  mineral,  used 
as  a  flux  for  metalSL    (Standard) 


-beam  (Bug.).  A  long  wooden 
heam  supporting  the  head  pivot  of 
the  drum  axle  <^  a  gin,  and  resting 
at  the  extremities  qpon  inclined 
(Oresley) 


Spangle  gold  (Aust).  Smooth,  flat 
scales  of  gold.    (Davies) 

SpaalA  ehalk.  A  variety  of  talc 
or  aoapstoiw  from  Aragjoot  Spain. 
(Ctantucy) 


Spanish  famaee.  A  form  of  revciter- 
atory  furnace  used  In  tiie  lead  dis- 
tricts of  Spain.     (Century) 

Spaalih  eeher.   A  variety  of  red 
(Standard) 

gpanlih  tile.    Ro<^ng  tile  having 
S-slMiped  cross  section.     (RIes) 

Spanish  topas.    See  False  topa& 

Bpar.  L  As  used,  loosely,  almost  any 
tranqMrent  or  translucent,  readl^ 
deavable,  crystalline  mineral  Jiavlng 
a  vitreous  luster  (La  Foige),  ns 
calcapar,  fluorspar,  feldspar,  heavy- 
spar,  etc 
S.  A  Ck>mish  name  for  quarts. 

I^arable  tin  (Gom.).  Tin  ore  In 
grains  like  sparables  or  small  nails. 
(Webster) 

flpare  (No.  of  E«ng.).  A  wedge  from  6 
to  8  inches  long,  for  driving  behind 
plates  when  adjusting  them  to  the 
circle  of  the  shaft  (Gresley)*  Also 
called  Spear  wedge. 

Bparkle  metaL  A  copper  matte  con- 
taining about  74  per  cent  copper. 
(Webster) 

gparry.  Resembling,  consisting  of,  or 
abounding  with  q;>ar ;  spathic  ( Web- 
ster) 

gparry  ooal  (Scot).  Ckwl,  the  bacte 
or  joints  of  which  are  fllled  with 
calcite.    (Barrowman) 

Sparry  Iron.    Siderite.     (Webster) 

Sparry  lode.-  A  lode  fllled  with  spar, 
a.  g^  fluorspar,  calcspar,  or  heavy- 
spar.    (Power) 

Spartalte.  A  variety  of  calcite  ccm- 
taining  some  manganese.  (Oea- 
tury) 

gpathle.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling spar,  especially>  having  denv- 
age.     (Standard) 

gpathle  Iron  ore.    See  Siderite. 

gpathose.    Same  as  Spathic 

Spatter  eene.  A  secondary  or  "^ra- 
sitlc*'  lava  cone.  (Ghamberlln,  voL 
l,p.  680) 

gpattle.  1.  Tc  sprinkle,  as  earthen- 
ware, with  glase  or  colored  slip;  to 
make  pasty-colored  ware.  t.  A  to6l 
for  mottling  a  molded  article. 
(Standard) 

gpattling  -  maehlae.  A  maddne  for 
spattllng  earthenware.     (Standard) 

gpatala.  An  implement  shaped  like  a 
knife,  flat,  thin,  and  somewhat  flexi- 
ble. Used  especially  In  cheiBleal 
laboratories  and  assay  olBossk 
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$.ii:tin^ 


ttS5 


ordinary  iMtton  m 


(Ai»t4.      To    i^vo    ligas    of 
wel^bt  iQr  cracking.    8oid  oC  mine 
XPovmr) 


typo  'Of 
IftDqi. 


Uta^     ^foo  SlQgliig 


ffbig.^  A  wooieii  yomp  «od 
cut  into  leagtiio  of  oboot  40  feet* 
and,  Sor  heavy  mmtk^  often  meascuS 
Ins  M  teeboi  oquase.  Wvom^- 
Iron  opeare  ave  alio  naei.    «toear 


pWHn    (Eng.).    Wieaght-tron 
4KM»^boltefl  to  tbB  Bides  of 
where  Joined  together.    (Greeley) 


pyorlte.  ▲  variety  of  nurreadte, 
in  twin  crystals  Eesembling  the 
bead  of  Jt  q;iear.     (Webster) 


(Anst).  A  long  wooden 
wedtfB  used  for  centering  Iron  tub- 
bing and  which  helps  lo  pack  up 
the  space  botwoen  the  tabbing  and 
the    rock     (Power)*    Also    called 


KAust).  A  -^ace  ii^here 
coal 'Cannot  be  won  so  easily  as  in 
ordinary  working  ]fta»es;  .«.  9^  de- 
velopment work,  headings,  etc. 
(Power) 

Bpeoiai  .steeL  ^Stoel  In  wlilfdi  another 
otament  than  carbon  gives  the  char- 
acteristic hardness,  as  cbkome  or 
nickel  steel.     (Standard) 

%weiac  gravi^.  The  ratio  'Of  the 
wel^it  of  a  body  to  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  some  standard  snb- 
.stance,  water  in  the  case  of  solids 
and  liquids,  air  in  the  case«of  gases ; 
numerically  equal  to  ifhe  ^tensity. 
^Standard) 

t^eeifld  heat  The  number  of  units  of 
heat  required  to  raise  a  unit  of 
mass  of  any  substance  one  degree 
In  temperature.    (Standard) 

Bpeeimen.  Properly  speaking,  a  saro- 
iple  of  anything;  but  among  miners 
it  is  often  restilcted  to  selected  or 
handsome  minerals,  as  fine  pieces  of 
ore,  crystals,  or  pieces  of  quarts  con- 
talEiing  visible  gold.    (Roy.  Oom.) 

I^eskstoae.  Adopted  from  Speckstein, 
^  bacon-stone "' ;  an  early  name  for 
talc  because  it  feels  gr^wy.  ((Ches- 
ter) 

%a0lntfe.  A  two-handled  fltaiK  for 
oaeotng  w<ffi-borlng  tools.  (Staaid- 
ard) 


far  actenlte. 


A  Curb  of  shaft- 
Airnace,  vsed  tn  Oennany,  with  two 
tap  holes,  having  an  inclined  bottom 
from  WhkA  the  melted  metal  flows 
Inio  an  oatsMe  iwejitacle.     (BlanA- 

An    early    popillar 
alluding  to  Ita 
(Chester) 

An  lagtwiMOBt  used  to 
preduce  a  spectrum  of  the  light 
from  any  source  by  the  passage  of 
the  mys  tiipongh  a  prten  or  their 
reflection  from  a  grattng,  and  tar 
the  study  "Of  fSmt  spectrum  aoforaatt. 
(Century^ 

Ipeetnua.  The  oontlnuoqs  band  of 
Hght  showing  the  successive  prls- 
aaatlc  ^solors  or  the  insolated  Unsa 
or  bands  of  color.     (Oentury) 

J^poalar.  IfimnvUlEe,  mm  speoiilor'hEeB 
oae,  wiklch  Is4i  haj!d  variety  of  hema- 
tite.   £loe  Bpecularke. 

flpeeataqr  oeaL  4Same  as  Pitch  coifl. 

flpeonlar  Ire^    See  Speciflarfte. 

flpeoniaiElte;  JE^oalar  hematite;  Ipeoa- 
lar  iBoa;  Oray  hemattte.  An  iron 
oxide,  nuOi,  occurring  In  tabolar  or 
•dlaklilie  -orytttals  of  gray  color  4Hiid 
splendentmetallic  luster.  'Also  called 
^micaceous  hematite'*  if  occurring 
in  foliated  or  micaceous  masses. 
•Contains  70  per  cent  iron.  Sao 
Hematite.    (U.  S.  G^l.  Surv.) 

fpeealar  lOhitt.   fiTeeltaMrite. 


1 

B 

Iron 


l^peealar  -sJate-^re.  A  laminated  asa 
with  smooth  Itece  and  brill  lent  foflee- 
tion  CBtandarrd).  tTosiparo  ItaUrlte. 

'Speeular  sloae.    Mica.    (Standard) 

Speoalam  setafl.  An  alley  <if  esppar» 
08,  and  tin,  38  parU  (Ure).  Used 
In  making  tin  mirrors  of  nefleetiag 
.telesQQpea. 

j|pesd  (Com.')..    A  iqntek,  but 
way  of  daesfdng,  or  flather 
deaiilng  of  ooK^er  ore,  by 
grate  In  a  swift  cument  of 
(Pryce) 

Speiaa;  «peise  (<3er.).  A  ba«le  ar- 
aeiflde,  or  aatimooMe  of  Iron,  often 
with  nickel.  cotMit,  lead,  bisBnith, 
copper,  etc,  having  a  metallic  luster, 
high  igKclfic  gravity,  and  strong 
tendency  toward  crystallisation.  It 
tnk^  up  golAi  with  avidity,  but  has 
a  less  afllnity  fsr  sliver  than  copper 
matte.  The  ap^lss  obtained  In  lead- 
smelting  lean  «rsetticals|ielss.  Anti- 
uMMilai  speiss  is  occasionally  nwde 
In  sBidllng  wklmmiiigs     <fiiarit  -p 
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281;  HoAiiaiii,  pt.  864).  Impon  me> 
tallle  araenldes  (prtnclpally  of  Iron), 
produced  in  copper  and  leed  anelt^ 
ing.  Oobalt  and  nickel  .are  found 
concentrated  in  tbe  epelM  obtained 
from  orea  containing  theee  .metala 
(Raymond) 

ipelL  A  rest  period  for  crews  at  fur- 
nace, stock  house,  etc*  or  a  period 
of  work  in  drilling  the  tap  hole 
(Willeox).    A  change  or  turn. 

ipellerlsiag.  Subjecting  the  heated 
hloom  to  the  action  of  rolls  having 
regularly  shaped  projections  on  their 
working  surface,  then  subjecting  the 
bloom  while  still  hot  to  tbe  action 
of  smooth-fticed  rolls.  Xbr  surface 
working  is  said  to  give  a  dense  tex- 
ture to  pipe  made  from  the  bloom, 
adapting  it  to  resist  corrosion.  ( Lid- 
ddl) 

Ipelter.  Tbe  line  of  commerce,  more 
or  less  Impure,  in  dabs,  plates  or  in- 
gots cast  from  molten  metal.  It  does 
not  include  sine  dust 

ifsKer  selder.  Hard  solder  contain- 
ing sine.    (Standard) 

ipeaee  automatle  tondphuziser.  An 
Improved  Mal^tra  furnace  provided 
with  automatic  rakes.  (Peters,  p. 
220) 

Qpenee  furaaee.  A  furnace  of  the 
muffle  or  reverberatory  typ^>  the 
ore  being  supported  on  shelves  and 
stirred  mechanically.  (Ingalls,  pu 
166;  Peters,  p.  214) 

VpenC    1.  To  break  ground;  to  con- 
tinue working.    (Raymond) 
2.  To  exhaust  by  mining;  dig  out; 
used  in  the  phrase  to  Mpend  gnmnd. 
(SUndard) 

Wptimt  shot  A  blast  hole  that  has  been 
flred,  but  has  not  done  its  work. 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

flperryttte.  Platinum  arsenide,  PtAsb^ 
The  theoretically  pure  mineral 
would  contain  SiM  per  cent  plati- 
num, but  antimony  and  rhodium 
are  also  present  In  small  quantities. 
(U.  S.  Cksol.  Surv.) 

Ppessartlte.  1.  A  variety  of  garnet 
See  Qamet  (U.  S.  Cteol.  Surv.) 
2.  A  dike  rock  which,  whether 
porphyrltlc  or  granitoid  In  texture, 
consists  of  prevailing  piagloclase» 
hornblende,  and  dlopslde  Ortho- 
dase  and  olivine  occasionally  ap- 
The  name  is  derived  from 
a  group  of  mountains  in 
the  extreme  northwest  of  Bavaria, 
but  em  It  has. already  been  used  for 
a  varieCy -of  garnet  It  Is  a  vary  un- 
asiectioii*    (Ksb^) 


Spew.  The  cauIUIowerwllke  blowout  or 
outcrop  of  a  lode  that  exteoda  he> 
yond  the  limits  of  the  defined  vein 
deeper  down.    (Power) 

BpewlMg,  An  exudation  of  soft  ma* 
terlal  through  gravely  or  broken 
stuff  bedded  on  mud,  soft  wet  day, 
or  the  like.    (Webster) 

Sphnrlte.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
aluminum,'  allied  to  Wavenite^ 
(Oentury) 

Sphalerite;  Bleaie;  Blaekjaek;  AA; 
lUwlaJadt;  Sine  blende.  A  sidphlde 
of  sine,  ZnS,  crystallising  In  Iso- 
metric forms.  Oontalns  67  per  cent 
Bine  ^ee  Wurtslte  (U.  8.  QeoL 
Surv.  > .  CaUed  r.lao  Mode-lead ;  IWse 
galena. 

Sphene.  Oaldum  dllcotltanlte,  OaTI* 
SiOb  (Dana).   CSalled  also  TItanlte. 

Sphenoid.  In. crystallography,  a  heml- 
hedral  form  (1)  of  the  orthorhon* 
bic  system  Included  under  four 
equal  scalene  triangular  faces,  er 
(2)  of  the  tetragonal  ayateai  In- 
dnded  under  four  equal  Isoaeelee 
triangular  foceo.    (Standard) 

Sphenollth.  A  term  Invented  to  dis- 
tinguish the  special  form  and  rda* 
tlons  of  Intrusion  at  Las  Parr^ 
qulas,  Mexico.  A  rode  mass  of  the 
Injected  dass,  partly  concordant 
like  a  thidc  sUl.  and  partly  dlacord- 
ant  The  country  rocks  have  been 
dUv>laced  and  even  ofeiliiiiiufl 
(Daly,  V-  88) 

Sphere  ere.  fragments  of  Todk  en- 
crusted with  metallic  mineral&  Oo> 
caide  we,    (Power) 

Spheroeobalttte.  Oobalt  carbonate  tn 
spherical  masses  and  having  a 
peach-bloasMn  red  color.    (Century) 


Sphero-erystaL  A  hcNnogeneous 
ulite  formed  of  minute  cfystals 
branching  outward  from  the  center 
(Standard).    See  Sphen^Ute. 

Spheroidal.  1.  A  descriptive  terse  ap- 
plied to  Igneous  rods  ttiat  Iweak  i^ 
on  cooling  Into  spheroidal  mseeije 
analogous  to  basaltic  columns;  also 
used  as  a  anonym  of  orbicular  as 
applied  to  certain  granites.  (Kenqi) 
2.  In  crystallograiAiy*  endoaed  by 
convex  surfaces.    (Sta^i^rd) 

Ipheroeiderlte.  A  variety  of  Iron  ear- 
"bonate  occurring  In  globular  con- 
cretionary forms.    (Ooituiy) 

Sphemllte.  A  rounded  or  spheroidal 
aggregate^  not  unconunonly  eene*- 
trlcally  aoned,  more  rarely  hollBw;  eC 
radiating^  prlamatk  or  lath-llkie  eiya- 
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til0  of  oM  or  more  mlnemls,  formed 
In  lome  Igneous  rocks  nnder  certain 
ooodltlons  of  crjrstallisatloo.  (Ls 
Forge) 

i^kerslitle  ore.  A  globnie  of  ore  limT« 
lag  n  radiated  structure.  Sphere 
ore.    (Power) 

Vpider.  A  skeleton  or  frame  haTlng 
radiating  arms  or  members,  as  a 
casting  forming  tlie  hub  and  spokes 
to  which  the  rim  of  a  wheel  Is  se- 
cured (Webster).   See  Drum  horns. 

%idsr-web  roek  (Ohio).  A  local  term 
for  sandstone  beds  that  show  cross 
bedding  on  a  small  scalot  which  Is 
complicated  bj  Intricate  Interlacing 
of  fine  bedding  planes  (Bowles). 
Frequently  seen  In  sawed  stones,  es* 
pedally  where  the  lamination  Is 
slightly  oblique  or  Irregular.  It  Is 
TMT  llke^tho  grain  of  wood  that 
shows  In  a  planed  board.    (Merrill) 

Splegelelie&i  lianganiferons  white 
cait  Iron  (Raymond).  Used  In  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Bes- 
semer process.  Galled  Spiegel; 
fi^legel-lron. 

IMe^  1*  ^I^  CB^  ^  <^  PlP^  fitting 
or  yalire  that  Is  Inserted  Into  the 
bell  end.  t.  The  tapered  male  part 
of  an  Inserted  Joint,  as  in  plumber's 
wiped  joint  S.  A  cock,  tap,  or  fan- 
eet  used  to  draw  water,  etc.  (Nat 
Tube  Go.) 

I^igot  Jolat  A  pipe  Joint  made  by 
tapering  down  the  end  of  one  piece 
and  inserting  It  Into  a  correspond- 
ingly widened  opening  in  the  end  of 
another  piece.  Sometimes  called 
Faucet  Joint    (Nat  Tube  Go.) 

VpUn  afayftdale.  A  cylindrical  amyg- 
dule  whose  longer  9xl8  Is  at  right 
angles  to  the  bedding.'   (Standard) 

•yike  team.  1.  A  team  constating  of 
three  draft  animals,  two  of  which 
are  at  the  pole  while  the  third  'ads 
(GenCury).  Three  mules,  two 
abreast  and  one  In  the  lead,  used 
In  a  mine  to  haul  coal  cars.  (Hlm- 
rod  Goal  Go.  v.  CAingan,  114,  Illi- 
nois App.,  p.  570) 

S.  (Ark.)  A- tandem  team  of  n-ules 
for  hauling  coal.     (Steel) 

^pOdag  earb  (Bug.).  A  curb  to  the 
Inside  of  which  plank  tubing  Ir 
spiked.     (Raymond) 

CpUshlag  (Bug.).  A  soft,  friable  ma* 
chine-made  brick;    (Standard) 

^plle.  1.  A  temporary  lagging  driven 
ahead  on  levels  In  loose  ground. 
Bee  Spill,  t.  A  short  piece  of  plank 
fharpened  llatwaya  and   used   for  I 


drirlng  Into  watery  strata  as 
-piling  to  assist  in  diecking  ttie  flow* 
(Steel) 

S.  A  large  timber  for  forcing  Into 
the  ground  to  serve  as  a  founda* 
tlon;  a  pile.    (Standard) 

Spilite.  An  early  French  name  fbr 
dense,  amygdaloldal  varieties  of  dia* 
base.     (Kemp) 

8pllL  Any  of  the  thldc  laths  or  potaa 
driven  ahead  of  the  ni4ln  timbering 
to  aupport  the  roof  or  sidea  In  ad- 
vancing a  level  In  loo(>e  ground*  or 
to  support  the  sides  of  a  shaft  when 
sinking  throng  a  stratum  of  loose 
ground  (Webster).  Same  as  Spile^ 
1  and  2. 

Vpllllag  (Gom.).  A  process  of  drfv* 
log  or  sinking  through  vary  loose 
ground  (Bayidoiid).  Also  the  flat 
timbers  used  In  the  procesa  Bee 
Spile;  al«o  SpilL 

VpUl-troagh.  A  trpugfa  to  receive 
melted  brass  that  may  be  spilled  In 
pouring  from  a  crucible  Into  a  flask. 
(Standard) 

Spillway.  1.  A  passage  fdr  superflu- 
ous  water  In  a  reservoir,  to  prevent 
too  great  pressure  on.  the  dam.  t. 
A  paved  apron  or  a  dam  over  which 
the  water  flowa    (Webster) 

Spiloilte.  A  contact  metamorphle  rods 
composed  chiefly  of  chloritlc  and 
feldspathlc  material  and  formed 
from  shale  or  argilllte  by  the  heat  of 
dlabasic  intrusions  (La  Forge).  It 
corresponds  to  the  homfels  of 
granite  contacta    (Kemp) 

Spindle.  1.  In  founding;  a  rod  or  pipe 
used  In  fbrming  a  core.  (Stand- 
ard) 

fl.  (Derb.)  A  small  piece  of  wood 
set  In  the  ground  to  mart[  the 
boundary  of  a  mine.    (Mand^) 

spindle  breaker.  A  gyratory  rods 
breaker  or  crusher.  (Richards*  p. 
1206) 

Spindle  ell.  The  lighter  portion  of 
the  petroleum  distillates  liuitable  for 
lubrication  of  light-running  madilni^ 
ery.    (Bacon). 

•pine.  A  mass  of  igneous  rock  solldl- 
fled  in  the  vent  of  a  volcano;  a  plug. 
(Daily,  p.  130) 

flplaeL  An  Isometric  mineral,  typi- 
cally magnesium  I  allumlnate,  MgO.- 
AkO^  The  magnesium  may  be  In 
part  replaced  by  ferrous  Iron,  or 
manganese,  and  the  aluminum  by 
ferric  Iron  and  chromium.  Spinel 
Is  red,  yellow.  green«  black,  and 
other  colors,  and  Is  used  as  a  gem. 
(U.  &  QeoL  Surv.) 
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Oofb  tl  tbe  mtanito  ooimb 
formed  <m  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
lant  stream  by  steam  or  gases 
escaping  from  tiie  maas^  Galled  also 
Booca.    (Staudard) 

tpiraL  A  spiral  eoal  chute  that  me- 
chanically separates  the  slate  from 
the  coaU  The  coal  being  Irregular 
In  shape  and  light  falls  orer  the 
edge  of  the  spiral  due  to  centrifugal 
force,  while  the  flatter  and  heavier 
slate  adheres  somewhat  to  the  chute 
surface  and  Is  carried  down  to  a 
special  pocket. 

Spiral  drum.  A  kind  of  conical  wind- 
ing drum.    (Gresley) 

Spiral  worm  (Eng.).  A  tool  for  ex- 
tricating broken  boring  rods.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Qplre.  1.  The  tube  carrying  the  train 
to  the  charge  In  a  blast  hole  Also 
called  Reed  or  Rush,  because 
these,  as  well  as  spires  of  grass,  are 
used  for  the  purpose.  (Raymond) 
A  kind  of  fuse. 

t.  (Leic.)  Ck>al  of  a  hard,  dull, 
slaty,  nature,  and  difficult  to  break. 
(Gresley) 

Spirit  of  alum.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide.     (Webster) 

Spirit  of  copper.  Acetic  add  obtained 
by  distilling  copper  acetate. 

Spirit  of  lalt  Hydrochloric  acid ;  for^ 
merly  so  called.    (Standard) 

Spirit  of  tin.  Stannic  chloride.  ( Web- 
ster) 

Spirit  of  Titriol.  Sulphuric  add;  oil 
of  vitriol.     (Webster) 

Spit  1.  A  small  point  of  land  extend- 
ing Into  a  body  of  water,  or  a  long, 
narrow  shoal  extending  from  the 
shore.  (Webster) 
t.  To  light  a  fuse.  (Duryee) 
S.  (ProT.  Eng.)  A  spade's  depth  In 
digging.  4.  (Virginia,  U.  S.)  In 
brickmnklng,  a  certain  amount  of 
bridi  day.     (Standard) 

Cpittiag.  1.  An  action  of  or  appear- 
ance on  the  surface  of  slowly  cooled 
large  masses  of  melted  silver  or 
platinum,  In  which  the  crust  Is 
fordbly  perforated  by  Jets  of  oxy- 
gen, often  carrying  with  them  drops 
of  molten  metal.  Galled  also  Sprout- 
ing.   (Standard) 

t.  Lighting  the  fuse  for  a  blast 
(Du  Pont) 

Spitskatten.  A  series  of  hopper- 
shaped  or  pointed  boxes  for  sepa- 
rating mineral-bearing  slimes,  ac- 
cording to  fineness,   In  which  the 


width  of  eaehbox  IsdiMUetteter 
its  predaoessor,  while  the 
crease  by  arithmetical 
(Richards).    See  TmuaA  box. 

Vpitslmtta.  A  device^  far  daaritri^ 
ore  slimes,  consisting  of  a  V-tfiapsd 
box,  as  distinguished  from  the  py- 
ramidal boxes  of  the  sirftskasten. 
Classification  ia  depend«it  on  tlie 
downward  movement  of  ore  particles 
in  a  rising  stream  of  water  admitted 
at  the  bottom.    (Udd^l) 

Splasher.  A  plate  lined  with  fire  bride 
and  placed  over  the  iron  troui^ 
next  to  the  tap  hole  to  keep  down 
flame  that  blows  from  the  tap  hole 
during  a  cast    (WUlcox) 

gpleadeat.  Applied  to  the  degre>  of 
luster  of  a  mineral,  reOecting  with 
brilliancy  and  giving  w^Mefiaed 
images,  as  liematlte,  eaasitertte. 
(Dana) 

Spleat  (Aust).    Bee  Splint 

gplioed.  Applied  to  veins  when  they 
pinch  out  and  are  overlapped  at 
that  point  by  another  parailiel  on& 
(Power) 

Splint;  Splint  eoaL  A  hard  variety  of 
bituminous  coal  that  Ignites  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  its  slaty  stroe> 
ture,  but  fiiakes  a  clear,  hot  fire. 
Galled  also  Splent;  Splent-ooaL 
(Standard) 

Split  1.  To  divide  an  air  current 
into  two  or   '  ..-c  separate  currents. 

5.  Any  division  or  branch  of  the 
ventilating  current  S.  The  work- 
ings ventilated  by  that  branch.  4. 
Any  member  of  a  coal  bed  split  by 
thick  partings  Into  two  or  more 
seams.  5.  A  bench  separated  by  a 
considerable  Interval  from  the  other 
benches  of  a  coal  bed.     (Steel) 

6.  To  divide  a  pillar  or  poet  by  driv- 
ing through  it  one  or  more  rcNuls. 
(Gfresley) 

SpUt  brilliant  A  brilliant  split  apart 
at  the  base  of  its  pyramidal  forma, 
80  as  to  make  two  gems.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Split  rook.  A  rock  possessing  tabular 
structure,  or  which  cleaves  easily  In 
the  lines  of  lamination,  and  conse- 
quently suitable  for  flagging  and 
curbstones.    (Merrill) 

Split  ihoveL  A  device  for  sampling 
ore,  consisting  of  a  fork  in  which 
the  prongs  are  separate  ffcoops,  each 
flMTOop  being  the  same  width  as  the 
open  spaces  between.  (Richards,  pi 
844) 
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Wfm  tt»  ttir  (Scot.).  Same  am  8pUt»  1. 

Sputter.  One  employed  Ib  tlie  mica 
Industry  wbcse  duty  it  Vs  to  sepa- 
rate mica  into  thin  sheets. 

SpUttlag  kBife.  A  knife  used  for 
diamond  deavlng.     (Standard) 

■pUttlBgt  (Lane.).  Two  horiaontal 
level  headings  driven  through  a 
pillar,  in  pillar  workings^  In  order 
to  mine  the  pillar  coal.     (Qresley) 

QpUttli^  shot  (Ark.).  A  shot  put 
Into  a  large  mass  of  coal  detached 
by  a  prievious  blast  (Steel).  Bee 
Block  hole. 

Bpodamene.  Lithiom-aluminnm  sili- 
cate, LijO.A]sOk.4SiOt.  Used  as  a 
source  of  llthla,  of  which  it  contains 
as  a  maximum  8.4  per  cent.  The 
clear  green  variety,  hiddenite.  and 
the  clear  pink  or  lilac,  kunsite,  are 
used  as  gems.     (U.  S.  €^eol.  Surv.) 

Qpoll.  1.  Debris  or  waste  material 
from  a  coal  mine.  (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
2.  (Bng.)  A  stratum  of  coal  and 
dirt  mixed.    (Gresley) 

Spoil  baak;  Spoil  neap  (Eng.).  The 
place  on  the  surface  where  spoil  is 
deposited.     (Oresley) 

Sponge.  Metal  in  a  porous  form,  usu- 
ally obtained  by  redaction  without 
fusion,  fiee  Chenot  process.  (Ray- 
mond) A  porous,  sponge-like  form 
assumed  by  finely  divided  metals,  as 
iron  and  platinum,  in  which  condi- 
tion they  are  serviceable  as  oxidiz- 
ing agents.     (Standard) 

Spongy  iron.  Bee  Reduced  iron,  alio 
Sponge. 

Spontaneous  combuitlon.  Oombustion 
produced  in  a  substance  by  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  through  the  chemical 
action  of  its  own  constituents. 
(Webster) 

Spoon.  1.  An  instrument  made  of  an 
ox  or  buffalo  horn,  in  which  earth 
or  pulp  may  be  delicately  tested  by 
washing  to  detect  gold,  amalgam, 
etc.  9.  Bee  Spoon  end.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  slender  iron  rod  with  a  cup- 
shap<^  projection  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod,  used  for  scraping  drill- 
ings out  <^  a  bore  hole.    (Steel) 

Spoon  end.  The  edge  of  a  coal  basin 
when  the  coal  seam  spoons,  i  6., 
rises  to  the  surface  after  growing 
thinner  as  it  approaches  its  termi- 
nation.   Also  called  Spoon.   (Power) 

l^re  ooaL  Oml  formed  out  of  the 
stores  of  lycopods.    (Power) 


An  imgidarlty  eC  tte 
eonlnil  of  any  vein ;  podcety. 

^vt.  1.  (So.  Stair.)  A  short  under- 
groond  passage  connecting  a  main 
read  with  an  air  heading.     (Grea- 

ley) 

t.  (Newc:)    A  box  or  trough  down 

which  coal  is  run  from  the  wagons 

or  ears  into  ships.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Bpouter.  An  oil  well  the  flow  of 
which  has  not  been  controlled  by  the 
engineera    (Webster) 

Spent  hole  (Sa  Wales).  A  short  sid- 
ing upon  which  trams  are  loaded  In 
the  mine.    (Qresley) 

Spont  month  (Scot).  A  place  on  a 
level  road  where  the' material  fh>m 
a  spout  (or  chute)  is  filled  into  the 
cara    (Barrowman) 

Spont  road  (Scot).  A  chute  so  steep 
that  the  mineral  dides  down  to  the 
haulage  level.     (Barrowman) 

Sprag.  1.  A  short  wooden  prop  aet 
in  a  slanting  position  for  keeping 
up  the  coal  during  the  operation  of 
holing,  t.  A  short  round  piece  of 
hardwood,  pointed  at  both  ends,  to 
act  as  a  brake  when  placed  between 
the  spokes  of  a  mine-car  wheel. 
S.  (Arkansas).  Heavy  slanting 
props  wedged  against  the  coal  to 
prevent  it  from  flying  when  blasted. 
(Steel) 

Spragger.  One  who  travels  with  the 
trip  of  cars  to  attend  to  sprags  and 
switches  (Hargis).    Bee  Sprag,  2. 

Sprag  road.  A  mine  road  having  such 
a  sharp  grade  that  sprags  are  needed 
to  control  the  descent  of  the  car« — 
hence.  Two,  Three,  or  Four-Sprag- 
road.    (Chance).    Bee  Spnig,  1L 

Spreader.  1.  A  horizontal  timber  be- 
low the  cap  of  a  set,  to  stiffen  the 
legs,  and  to  support  the  brattice 
when  there  are  two  air  courses  in 
the  fame  gangway.  9.  A  piece  of 
timber  stretched  across  a  shaft  as  a 
temporary  support  of  the  walls. 
(Raymond) 

S.  A  tool  used  in  sharpening  ma- 
chine-drill bits.  (Gillette,  p.  68) 
4.  A  bar  used  as  a  distance  pieoe^ 
as  any  of  a  series  of  cross  bearers 
to  support  a  line  of  rails  in  an  adit 
(Webster) 

Spring.  1.  A  general  name  for  any 
discharge  of  deep-seated  hot  or  cold, 
pure  or  mineralized  water.  (Power) 
2.  To  enlarge  the  bottom  of  a  drill 
hole  by  small  charges  of  a  high  ex- 
plosives in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  full  charge;  to  chamber  a  drill 
hole. 
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(■ngi).  Two  iloill 
IMimllel  timbm  tmllt  taito  a  Oovaldi 
punplog-engliie  hofOBb^  nearly  on  a 
lerel  witb  the  engtat  beaiii»  for 
eatching  the  beam,  eto^  and  pre- 
▼entlng  a  amaab  In  caae  of  aoddent. 
(Greeley) 

Mfrimg  dart  (Eng.)*  An  arrow  or  lUh- 
headed  boring  tool  for  extrlcatinf 
a  loat  implement,  or  f6r  withdrawing 
lining  tnbea.    (Greel^) . 

Uprlng  dog  (Scot).  Same  aa  Spring 
hook. 

%fflag  he^  (Bng.).  An  iron  hook 
attadied  to  the  end  of  a  winding, 
fapatan,  or  crab  rope,  fitted  with  a 
wing  for  doalng  the  opening,  and 
tboa  preventing  the  kibble  or  tab 
fh>m  telling  ofL    (Grealear) 

llprlaging.  See  Spring,  2.  Alao  ealled 
Bdlying:  Ghamberlng;  Shaking  a 
hola 

Sprlnglag  llae*  The  line  from  which 
an  arch  apringa  or  rlaeo.    (Century) 

Spring  lateh.  The  latch  or  tongne  of 
an  antomadc  awitch,  operated  by  a 
apring  at  the  aide  of  the  mine  track. 
(Sted) 


WgHrng  pole.  An  elaatic  .rooden  pole 
tnm  fdiidi  boring  roda  are  aoa- 
pMided  (Steel).  Alao  aometimea 
employed  for  ahallow  pumping,  when 
it  la  actuated  by  cama  or  cranka 
from  an  engine.    (Greeley) 

Spring  tteeL  A  variety  of  rolled'  ateel, 
elaatic  atrong^  and  toui^  uaed  for 
apringa,  etc.    (Webater) 

Sproeket  wheel  (Bng.)..  Rag  wheel. 
A  wheel  with  teeth  or  pins  which 
catch  In  the  linka  of  a  diain.  (0. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Spniee  oeher.  Brown  or  yellow  ocher. 
(Oentury) 

Sprue.  L  A  piece  of  metal  attached 
to  a  catting,  occupying  the  gate  or 
paasage  through  which  the  metal 
-waa  poured.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  molder'a  rod  for  making  aprue 
holea.     (Standard) 

Sprae  hole.  A  pouring  hole  in  a  mold ; 
a  gate    (Standard) 

Spud.  1.  A  nail,  reaembling  a  horae- 
ahoe  nail,  with  a  hole  In  the  head, 
driven  into  mine  timbering,  or  into 
n  wooden  plug  Inaerted  in  the  rock, 
to  mark  a  aurveying  atatlon  (Ray- 
mond). Alto  Sped. 
9.  To  work  the  boring  tool  by  meana 
of  ttie  bull  wheel  alone  In  alartlng 
an  oil  welL  t.  A  potato  (Web- 
ater) 


4.  A  lengatoel  or 
for  andioring  a  dredge.    (Weather- 
be) 

•.  A  tool  having  a  long  curved  blade 
uaed  to  woril  around  and  recover 
toola  from  a  bored  weU.  (Stand- 
ard) 

l^uddiac  hit  A  broad  dnU  driliiiv 
tool  for  vrorking  in  earth  down  to 
tHe  rock.    (Standard) 

•pud  fetter.  A  mlno  aurvcyor*  Com- 
pare Spud,  1. 

ipaaney  (Lane).  A  Hrifartlng  plami 
or  Incline.     (Greeley) 

9nt.  X  (Scot)  A  portUm  eC  the 
coal  left  unholed  to  aupport  tha  ooal 
aeam  till  the  reat  of  the  hoUag  la 
coaspleted.  Frequently  called  Spur- 
ring;  alao  Spurn.  (Barrowman) 
%  A  ridge  or  amall  devation  that 
eztenda  from  a  mountain,  or  range 
of  mountalna.  projecting  to  aone  dl^ 
tance  in  a  lateral  dIreetioD.  or  at 
right  anglea.  a.  (Bug.)  To  prop  or 
brace.  (Webater) 
4.  A  branch  leaving  a  vein,  tat  not 
returning  to  it  (Raymond) 
8.  A  prlam  or  tripod  of  NfkBCtwy 
clay,  to  aupport  an  artlcio  wldle  be- 
ing baked;  a  atUt    (Standard) 

ipuma  (So.  StaflL).  Small  eooneet- 
ing  maaaea  of  coal,  left  for  aafMy 
during  the  operation  of  cutting,  be- 
tween the  hangUig  coal  and  the 
main  body.  -  Bee  Spur,  1.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Spur  road  (Scot).  A  bramdi  road 
leading  from  a  main  lev^  (Grm- 
ley) 

Spurt  (Foreat  of  Dean).  A  Arinto- 
grated  atone.    (Greeley) 

Spur  traek.  In  railroading;  a  abort 
branch  line  of  track;  a  atnb  track. 
(Webatw) 

gqnad.  1.  (Prov.  Bug.)  Mire;  aUme; 
mud,  S.  A  anmll  bundi  of  looae  tfo 
ore  mixed  with  eurth.  Alao  ealled 
Squat    (Standard) 

gquander  (York.).  To  exdngulah  an 
underground  fire.     (Greeley) 

gquaroauui  (Bug.),  A  atone  cutter  or 
atone-dreaaer.     (Standard) 


gqaaie-eet  A  aet  of  timbera  compoeed 
of  a  cap,  girt  and  poet  Theae  mem- 
bera  meet  ao  aa  to  form  a  aolld  90*- 
angla  They  are  ao  framed  at  the 
Interaectloii  aa  to  f6rm  a  compres- 
alon  joint  ond  join  urith  three  otiwr 
almllar  aeta.  The  poata  are  6  er  T 
feet  high  whito  the  capa  and  glrti 
are  4  to  6  feet  long. 
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lq«ai»-«et  mmA  ilL     See  Sanare-aet 

Uq^uae^tet  tttdnf.  Bee  Top  iHdng 
And  oover  cavtiig. 

St«Are-Mt  ttoplag.  Tbe  use  of  laiiar^ 
set  timbering  nt  an  essential  feature 
of  overhand  stopfni^  The  stope  may 
be  worked  IS  horlaontal  dices,  as  a 
stepped  fiice,  or  in  vertical  slices. 
The  modifications  are  Open  stops; 
Partly  filled  stope.  Filled  stope,  Ver- 
tical slice  ( underhand),  Vertical  dice 
(eiverhand).  Alternate  jplllar  and 
stope,  cover  the  more  important 
variations  (Tonng).  Also  known  as 
Nevada  system,  Sqnare-set  nnder- 
hand.  Pillar  and  stope,  Back  fillinc 
method,  and  Square-set  and  fill. 

Iqmare-Mt  systesL  A  method  of 
mine  timbering  in  whidi  heavy  tim- 
bers are  fjramed  together  In  re6> 
tsngular  sets,  6  or  7  feet  hi|^  and 
4  to  6  fast  SQimrs^  so  as  to  fill  in 
me  the  ore  body  is  remoTed  by 
overhand  sfeoplBg:    (Webstw) 

•ivar#^  aaderhaad.    See  &iuare-set 


Sqmaie  ttnherlag  (Bug.).  The  forma- 
tion of  a  digft  through  an  excava- 
tion. It  condsts  of  square  settings 
or  frames  at  intervals,  dose-poled 
behind.    (Simms) 


work.  1.  (So.  Stair.)  An  old 
mrstan  of  worldng  the  thick  coal  by 
mining  the  upper  beds  first  and 
tiien  the  lower  ones.  %  A  system 
of  working  a  seam  of  coal  by  cut- 
ting It  op  into  square  blocks  or 
pillars,   fifes  Stoop-and-room.  (Ores- 

Ifuare  work  and  eaving.  See  8ub» 
level  stoping: 

Sfnet  1*  (Oom.)  Tin  ore  mixed 
with  spar  (Bas^nond).  Also  called 
Squad 

t.  A   small    oire  body   in   a   vein. 
(Standard) 

Squat  lads!  IMl  fiat  down  on  the 
floor !  In  the  early  days  of  coal  min* 
Ing,  Igniting  the  gas  was  a  vary 
common  thing;  so,  whenever  an  ex- 
plosion took  place,  the  colliers 
Aoolsd  to  one  another,  'MSquat 
ladsr    £fee  She's  fired  1    (Gredsy) 

Squat  ei  ate  (BSng.).  A  bundi  of  ore. 
(Min.  Jour.)    See  Squat 

Squealer.  A  diot  that  breaks  the 
ooal  only  enough  to  allow  the  gases 
of  detonation  to  escape  with  a 
whistling  sound;  also  called  a 
wbistW.    (aandHRP.) 

744010  0^7- 


SqueaKeut  (Ark.).  See  SeanH)ut; 
Squealer. 

Squealy  seal  (Ark.).  Seamy  coal 
from  which  the  powder  gases  escape 
with  a  squealing  sound.     (Sted) 

Squeese.  1.  The  settling^  without 
brealdng,  of  the  roof  over  a  con- 
dderable  area  of  workthg  (Ray- 
mond). Also  called  Creep,  Crush, 
Pinch,  and  Nip. 

S.  The  gradual  upheaval  of  the 
floor  of  a  mine,  due  to  the  weli^ 
of  the  overlying  strata*  {Wood- 
son) 

Iqueeasr.  A  matiUne  for  reducing  the 
puddle4>aU  to  a  compact  mass, 
ready  for  the  hammer  or  rolla. 
(Raymond).    Also  called  Alligator. 

iquesalag^bez.^  A  metal  cylinder  hav* 
ing  at  its  bottom  an  orifice  through 
which  a  mass  of  plaice  day  is 
forced  in  the  shape  of  a  long  nXL 
from  which  handles  may  be  cut,  as 
for  JupL     (Standard) 

Iqalb.  1.  A  tapered  paper  tube,  about 
7  inches  long,  filled  with  fine  gun- 
powder, one  end  of  the  tube  being 
tredted  with  diemieals  so  as  to  form 
41  dow  burning  match,  which,  when 
ignited,  bums  so  slowly  as  to  give 
the  miner  time  to  reach  a  place  of 
saf^  before  the  explodon.  When 
med,  the  squib  is  placed  in  the  nee- 
dle hole,  or  blasting  barrel,  through 
the  tamping^  with  the  match  end 
of  the  sqidb  outward.  (U.  8.  Bu. 
Mines,  BuU.  17,  p.  88) 
8.  Small  charge  of  powder  exploded 
in  the  bottom  of  a  drill  hole,  to 
spring  the  rode,  after  which  a  heavy 
shot  Is  fired  (Sted).  A  springing 
diot 

8.  In  well  l>oring;  a  Tessel,  contain- 
ing the  explodve  and  fitted  with  a 
time  fussb  that  Is  lowered  into  a 
well  to  detonate  the  nitroglycerin 
charge.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

8qvfb  dMt  A  blast  vrith  a  small 
qcantity  of  high  explodves  fired  at 
some  point  in  the  bore  hole  for  the 
purpose  of  didodging  some  fordgn 
material  whidi  has  fallen  into  it 
(Du  Pont) 

Sqalrtiag.  Fdrdng  lead  by  hydrauUe 
prssBore  into  the  fbrm  of  rods  or 
pipes.     (Raymond) 

Aable-bois.  A  man  placed  In  diarge 
of  the  stables  and  of  the  animals 
employed  at  a  mine 

8taek.    1.  A  chimney.    8.  A  ahaft  f^ 
nace.    (Raymond) 
8.  To  build  up  ooal,  ironstone,  ete,* 
into  heapa  on  the  surftice  for  win- 
ter or  other  use.    (Gresley) 
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A.  In  gas  works,  a  row  of  bendies 
contalnlnc  retorta  1^  One  of  tbe 
pllei  or  layon  of  dung  or  tan,  pota 
containing  add,  and  ahaeta  or  wl^- 
ota  of  lead.  In  the  old  pioceaaca  for 
making  white  lead.  (Webster) 
t.  (Bng.)  A  measure  of  foel  con- 
stsdng  of  106  coble  ftoet  (Stand- 
ard) 

Maekar.  1.  One  who  stadn  coal,  etc. 
t.  (Lelc)  A  minor  who  looked 
after  the  unloading  of  the  coal  on 
the  bank,  on  behalf  of  the  mlnera, 
In  the  earlier  daya  of  mining. 
(Gredej) 

t.  A  device  fixed  at  the  rear  of  a 
dredge  and  carnring  a  convejer  bdt 
to  Bta^  the  waste  material  behind 
the  boat  ao  that  It  will  not  Inter- 
ftee  with  naTlgatioiL  (Weatbsfbeb 
p.  71) 

•taek  eat  (Mid.).  To  dam  off  or  shut 
up  the  entrance  to  a  goaf  ^y  build- 
ing a  wall  of  stone,  coal,  and  day 
In  front  of  it    (Oresley) 

Maddle  (Biid.).  The  fbundation  of  a 
pack  in  Ironstone  workings.  (Orea- 
IV) 

Madia.  In  surreying:  1.  A  temporary 
station.  8.  A  stadia  rod.  (WdMter) 
S.  An  instrument  for  measuring  dis- 
tances, consisting  of  a  telescope 
with  special  horisontal  paralld  lines 
or  wires,  used  In  connection  with  a 
vertical  graduated  rod;  alao^  the 
rod  alone,  or  the  method  of  iMng 
It    (Standard) 

•tadia  red.  A  graduated  rod  used 
with  an  Instrument  of  the  stadia 
class  to  measure  the  distance  from 
the  observation  point  to  the  jtoce 
where  the  rod  Is  positioned.  (Wd>- 
ster) 

•tadla  tablet.  Mathematical  tablea 
trcm  which  may  be  found,  without 
computation,  the  horisontal  and  ver- 
tical componenta  of  a  reading  made 
with  a  trensit  and  stadia  rod. 

Staff.  1.  A  body  of  assistants  serv- 
ing to  carry  into  effect  the  plans 
of  a  superintendent  or  manager. 
(Webster) 

S.  A  surveyor's  leveling  rod.  S.  An 
Iron  puddler's  rabble  or  rabbler. 
(Standard) 

Staff  hole.  A  small  hole  in  a  pu(^ 
dllng  furnace  through  whldi  the 
puddler  heats  his  staff.  See  Staff,  8. 
(Oentury) 

Stage  (Eng.).  1.  The  pit  bank.  t.  A 
certain  length  of  underground  road- 
way worked  by  one  horse.     (Qrea- 

ky) 


S.  (Scot)  A  narrow  whin  diks,  es» 
pedally  one  where  the  aMterlil  sf 
iHddi  tiie  dike  la  fwmpoaed  la  aolt 
(Barrowman) 

4.  In  the  nomenclature  adopted  by 
the  Ihtsmatloiial  Ge^iogieal  Ooa- 
grea%  the  stratlgrapliic  snhdivlslan 
of  the  fourth  rank;  a  dlvlsten  of  a 
aevies.  The  duponologle  tesin  of 
equivalent  nnk  la  ape.  (Theas 
terma  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  they 
have  no  exact  equlvalenta  la  the 
nomenclature  used  by  that  Survey.) 
(La  Forge) 

I.  A  platform  on  which  mine  cara 
stand.    (0.  and  M.  M.  P,) 

Stage  enShlBf.    A  meOiod  ef  ore  or 
stone  crushing  In  which  tiiere  Is  a 


by 
each  oC  whkh 


aeries  a|  oruriwre. 

Ing  finer  tfim  the  one  preoedlag. 

Stage  fuaylv    Draining 
meana  of  two  or  more 
at  different  levela, 
relses  the  water  to  the 
above  or  to  the  surfsesL 

Stage  werklag.  A  system  of  wortlQg 
minerala  by  reoMvIng  the  atrata 
above  the  beda,  after  whldi  tbe  va- 
rious beds  are  removed  In  steps  or 
stages.    (O.  and  M.  M.  P.> 

Staging.  A  temporary  flooring  or 
acaffold,  or  platform.  (O.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

StahlsteU  (Steeliteae).  The  German 
name  for  aome  pure  crystalline  car- 
bonate of  Iron,  becanae  a  kind  ef 
ated  la  readily  made  firam  anch  ores 
without  paaatng  Uiroui^  the  proc- 
ess of  cementation.    (Page) 

Stiinlees  ited.  S^  Chromium 


Stair  pit  (Scot).  A  rhallow  diaft  or 
stai^  in  a  mine  fltted  with  a  ladder 
or  steps.    tOredey) 

Staithe   (No.  d  Eng.). 
whldi  coal  la  i^ced 
from  collieries  by 
ready    to    be    loaded 
(boata).    (Gredey) 

Steltlnaan  (Bqfc).  A  man  employed 
at  a  ataithe  u  welgliing  and  ship- 
ping coal.    (Standard) 

Stake.  1.  (Lelc).  To  ftistan  back 
or  prep  open  with  a  piece  at  ^ain 
or  otherwise  the  valves  or  decks 
of  a  water  barrd.  In  order  that  the 
water  may  run  back  into  the  aomp 
ivhoi  neceaeaiy.  (Oredey) 
.8.  Short  for  grubetake.  S.  A  prop- 
erty or  intereat  involved.  (Weboter) 
4.  A  pointed  piece  of  wood  driven 
into  the  ground  to  mark  a.  boundary, 
aorvey  atatlon.  devatlon,  etc. 
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p«ft%  geneimlly  of  oUelto,  Hoimed 
«i  tiie  iwxf  of  a  cATorn  Iqr  the  drip 
of  ndnonU  ooluttons.  Oompors  StSp 
lasmltei    (Kemp) 

MolMtttto  MiUo;  ttologiMto  aarMo. 
MarMt  oMalaed  from  tlie  calcarooas 
dflpoilto  on  tUm  loofi  and  lloora  of 
caTaa.  Sodi  aia  oflm  baawtlfallj 
tendad  and  ara  knowa  eonNiierelallj 
aa  onyx  maiUaa.    (Ifarrill) 

•lalafMlte.  UiMrlaInc  eolvmnar  da- 
poalt%  genanllj  of  ealclU.  foimad 
on  tiia  floor  of  a  caTona  by  tha 
drip  of  nineral  solaUona  from  tha 
root    Compare  StalacClta 


(Ens.).    A  maas  of  ore  left 
In  a  mino;    (Hnnt) 

•tan.  L  (So.  Staff.).  '  A  working 
^laoa  In  a  mlna^  mrylng  In  length 
fkiom  a  few  fleet  to  80  yarda  or  more^ 
aeooiding  to  tiie  thlcknaea  of  the 
aaam  and  vyitem  of  working  adopted 

iGraaley).   A  room. 
.  A  man  compartment  In  a  foxnace 
or  kiln  where  ore  is  roaeted.   £fea 
Stall  roaatfaig.    . 

■tan-and-hreast    Bee  Boom-and-piUar 


■Iall-an4-reem  werit  (Bng.).  Working 
the  coal  In  compar^ent%  or  In 
laolated  diambera,  leaving  pmara  to 
aopport  the  roof.    (Orealey) 

SlaB  gate;  Itan  road  (Eng.).  A  road 
along  which  tiie  mineral  worked  In 
a  atall  la.conT^red  to  the  main  road. 
(OrMdey) 

HalWag  (Bng.).  Working  in  a  ataq. 
In  the  capacity  of  a  tnitty  or  con- 
tractor.   (Orealey) 

Stan  reaatlag.   The  roaatlng  of  ore  in 

amall  encloanrea  of  earth  or  maaonry 

walla.     The  encloaorea  are  called 

-atalla  and  may  be  open  or  doaed. 

(Peler%  p.  140;  Hofman,  pi  801) 

Stamp.  L  To  break  np  the  ore  and 
gangne  by  machinery,  for  wadilng 
oat  the  heavier  metallic  partlcle& 
(Whitney) 

flL  A  heavy  peaUe  falaed  by  ateam  or 
other  power  for  cmahlng  ore.  Thoee 
atampa  in  whicdi  the  blow  of  the 
peitle  la  canaed  by  its  mere  weight 
•re  called  prmvity  atampa  Bee 
Stamp  head.  See  Steam  stamp. 
S.  (Ibig.)  A  section  of  a  bloom 
nicfced  or  partially  cot  throngh,  or 
broken  off  to  ehow  the  grain.  (Web- 
ater) 

4.  (Scot).  A  hole  or  mark  in  the 
roof  of  a  mine  working  firom  whlch^ 
BMaanrementa  may  be  t^Kf^"i  (Bar- 
SQfwman) 


f.  (Bog.)  A  hole  made  in  coal,  with 
tiie  pick,  in  which  the  wedge  ie  Ssed 
before  drtvinr  (O.  a  Oreenwell) 
C  In  brt^kmaktng;  to  remove  finom 
an  nndrled  brick  the  roogh  edge 
canaed  by  n  nM4d-vent    (Standard) 

Stamp  battery.  A  heavy  iron  peatie 
working  mechanically  in  a  hnga 
Iron  mortar.  Ctenerally  grouped  in 
units  of  flve  per  mortar.  Stampa 
vary  np  to  2,000  poonds  In  weUM, 
drapplng  6  to  8  inches  and  100  or 
more  times  per  minvte.     (Liddeil) 

•taav  oaf  per.  Oopper  prodnced  fhim 
copper-bearing  rock  by  atamping  and 
waslilng  before  ameltlng.  ^ 


Stamp    daty.    The    amount    of 
(tone)  that  one  atamp  will  crudi  in 
24hoursL 

Slunpede.  Any  sadden  or  Impulsive 
movement  on  the  part  of  a  crowd 
or  bogs  company  (Standard),  aa  a 
ataaifads  to' a  new  gold^lMd. 

Staaveder.  One  who  rushes  Into  a 
new  dlatrict  when  a  diacovery  of 
gold  or  other  preclooa  metal  ia  re- 
ported.   See  Rusher. 

Stamper..  A  mill  for  powdering  ca^ 
dned  flints  for  use  in  making  poroe* 
lain.    (StandartI) 

Stamper  box.  A  stamp-mill  mortar 
boQE.    (Boy.  Oom.) 


Staav  hasnaer.  A  power  liammer 
that  riaea  and  falls  vertically,  like 
an  ore  atanipu    (Webater) 


A  heavy  and  nearly 
cylindrical  cast-iron  head  flzed  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  stamp  rod, 
ahank  or  lifter  to  give  weight  in 
ataaqiing  tiie  ore.  The  lower  snr- 
face  of  the  atamp  head  la  generally 
protected  by  a  cheeae  shaped  ^'stioa** 
of  hfirder  iron  or  ateel  which  may 
be  removed  when  worn  out  Theae 
shoes  work  upon  **  dies  **  of  tiie  same 
form  laid  In  the  bottom  of  the  mor- 
tar or  stamper  box  (Boy.  Oom.). 
See*Stamp,  2. 

Stamping.  Reducing  to  the  desired 
fineness  in  a  stamp  mllL  The  grain 
is  usually  not  ao  itaie  aa  that  pro- 
duced by  grinding  in  pans.  (Bay- 
mond) 

Stampiag  mauadril  (Leic).  A  heavy 
pick.    (Oresley) 

Stamp  ndll.  An  apparatua  (alio  the 
building  containing  the  apparatua) 
in  which  rock  Is  crushed  by  descend- 
ing pestles  (stampa),  operated  by 
water  or  steam-power.  Amalgama- 
tlon  ia  uauaUy  combined  wi6  tlie 
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cruiriilac  uten  gold  or  rflver  to  tlio 
metiai  loiii^t,  but  copper'  and  tin- 
oras,  ofeCf  are  stamped  to  ppopare 
them  for  dresaliii^     (Bajrmond) 

Steaip  roek  (Mich.).  Rock  containing 
fine  con>er  that  moat  be  crushed 
and  Jigged  to  reooTor  the  metaL 
(Weed)  ^ 

gtaaps  (So.  Wales).  The  pieces  into 
which  the  rough  bars  shini^ed  from 
the  .finery  ball  are  brok«i,  to  be 
pued  for  subsequent  rolling  into 
dieet-iron.    (Raymond) 

Haapi  captain  (Oom.).  The  superiup 
tendent  or  foreman  of  a  stamp  milL 
(Pryce) 

itaaip  shoe.  The  heayy  ddlled  iron 
casting  attadied  to  the  lower  end 
of  a  stamp  piston,  that  does  the 
actual  crushing  of  rock  in  a  stamp 
fflilL  It  drops  on  a  round  steel  block 
called  a  die.    (Weed) 

ftaapsmaa.'  One  who  attends  or  oper^ 
ates  a  stamp  or  stamp  iMittevy* 

gtaa^-work  (Lake  Sup.).  Rock  con- 
taining disseminated  native  copper 
(Raymond).    Stamp  rock. 

ttaaeh  air  (Son^)*  COioke  damp. 
(Gresley) 

glaaehiaa.  A  vertical  prop  or  stmt 
(O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Itead.  In  weU  drilltaigp  three  lengOis 
of  pipe  ready  for  lowering  into  a 
welL 

ttandage  (Bhig.).  A  large  sumpi  or 
more  than  one,  acting  as  a  reser- 
voir.    (Raymond) 

Standard.  1.  That.vrtilch  la  set  up 
.and  established  by  authority  as  a 
rule  for  the  measure  of  quantity, 
wei^t,  extent,  value,  etc.  S.  The 
legal  weight  and  fineness  of  metal 
used  in  coins.  (Webster) 
t.  (Bug.)  The  fixed  rate  by. which 
ooUiers'  wages  are  from  time  to  time 
regulated,  ^ee  Sliding  scaler  1. 
(Greriey) 

ilandard-air  eemrte  (Na  of  Bug.). 
The  quantity  or  supply^  of  firedi  air 
allowed  to  pass  through  eadi  district 
orsi^ltt.    (Qresley) 

ilaadai^tf  eegper.  Practically  any 
brand  of  M  per  cent,  or  hli^ier, 
fineness.    (Skinner) 


piandard  geld  (Eng.).  Twenty-two 
parts  of  pure  gold  alloyed  with  two 
parti  of  owisr  or  Afher  metaL 
(Skinner) 


Maadarfi  hdykt  (Anat).  A 
height  of  seam,  any  6  fset, 
whidi  the  miner  is  paid  so  modi 
extra  for  every  Indi  simrt  of  ttia 
standard  height     (Power) 

itaadard  ssmav  prlee  (Aust).  Ab 
aasumed  price,'  not  necessarily  tba 
actual  aelling  pilcs^  adopted  so  «s 
to  alford  a  basis  tor  a  uniform 
Ing  rale.    (Power) 


itaadard-white  ell.    A  Russian 
sene  whidi  has  a  spedfic  gravlly  of 
.  O.806  to  0.812  and  la  standard  white 
In  color.    (Bacon) 

Staader  (Bug.).  A  coal  pillar  Mi  to 
support  the  roof.    (WdMter) 

itaadlilg.  L  A  term  used  by  w«il 
drillers  to  doiote  that  work  has 
been  stoiQied  finr  a  considerable  time. 
See  Shut  down.  (Redwood,  p.  245). 
Also  applicable  to  mines  and  othor 
industrialN^ants. 

fi.  Aniron  l^por  covering  ttie  sunken 
part,4>f  a  rolling  milL    (Standard) 

itaading  bobby  (Naof  Bng.).  An  ck* 
jOoded  diot  that  does  not  blow  the 
stemming  out,  but  eqwnds  itsdf  In 
crevices  or  deavage  planea»-  wtthovt 
doing  ita  work.    (Gresley) 


StaadlBff  fire.    A  Uro  In  a  mine 
'  tinning  to  smoulder  for  a  long  tinie; 
often  many  years..   (Gredey) 


itaading  gas.    A  body  q/i  flie 
knoni-n  to  exist  in  a  mine,  but  not 
In  circulation ;  sometimes  fenead 
(Sted) 


filaadlag  ground  (Bng.).   Qronnd 
will  stand  firm  without  timbsriiw. 
(Pryce) 

StandlBff  set  (Bng.).  A  fixed  lifl  of 
pumps  in  a  dnking  shaft    (QrsdJex) 

itaadlag  diet  The  result  of  a  snail 
pf  underdiarged  shot  wherein  the 
coal  Is  digli^  loosened  ao  that  It 
la  easily  mined  by  pick  (Hooi0aiid 
o.  Avery  Coal  Mining  Oe^  M6  Illi- 
nois, p.  fil6X»  The  term  ism  ode- 
nomer,  as  It  appllca  to  die  winU 
and  not  the  ""shot"  or  ''diarge.'* 

itandflpe.     A  high  vertical  pipe  er 
reservoir  for  wator  uaed  to 
uniform  pressure  In  a  supply 
tarn.    (Webater) 

gtane  (Soot).    An  obadete  form 
stone.    (Century) 

itaneklte.     A  reainllke  hydfoeaitMMi 
derivative  (OUHdOi)  tsfopA 
In  coal  deposits  in  Soke 
(Standard) 
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(1B&)  A  watw^tlgM  atop- 
pins;  foimllj  m  brl^  walL 
(OiMkgr) 

■taaliy  kMdn.    0«0  Hetdor,  4^ 


MftMMty.    L  A  tin  mine  or  tin 
(BaynioBd) 
Sl   a  raglen  oonttlning  tin  worte 
(W«b0tar) 

Mnnnnty  Mirts  (Bng.).  Ooorti  In 
Oornwnll  and  Devonahlie  for  tiM 
pmipoM  of  regolatlng  the  aflUrs  of 
tin  mlnea  -and  tin  mlnariL  (Oen> 
tdry) 

•tannaiy  lawi  (Oom.)*  Begalationa 
for  the  managamant,  etCt  of  tin 
nuinara.  adminiatored  bf  oqaity 
Jttdgaa  reaident  In  Oomwall  and 
Devon.    (Ifin.  Joor.) 

■taniatewa.  An  early  name  applied 
to  Oomiali  tin  mlnenL    (Oantoij) 


A  amall  atone  In  or  Iqr  a 
atraam;  a  rid^e  of  atonea  on  tbe 
aeaahore;  gravd.    (Webater) 

■tanale.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  oon- 
talnina  tin;  ipecHicaHy  deaipiatlng 
oompoonda  in  whidi  tin  haa  a  Tal- 
ence  at  fodr, -aa  oontruted  with 
tfannoiw.    (W^lMrter) 

ttanaiferaui.  iTltiding  or  containing 
tin,  aa  9tammiferom$  area.  (Stand- 
ard) 

ttanaif arena  ware.  Pottery  with  a 
tin  i^Uma,    (Standard) 

Stanalte.  A  anlpiio-atannate  of  eop- 
per,  iron,,  and  aometimaa  sine 
OaiS.FeS.Sn8i;  29.6  per  cent  cop- 
per, 27JS  per  cent  tin  (Dana).  Alao 
called  Tin  pyritaai 

Btanneju.  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing tin;  apeclflcally,  deaignating 
compounda  in  wlildi  tin  liaa  a  val- 
enee '  of  two,'  aa  contraated  with 
•lonitio.     (Wel)iter)        > 

Staanam.    Tin. 

Staple.  1.  (Bng.)  A  abaft,  amaller 
and  shorter  tlian  the  principal  one, 
J^ning  dUTerent  levels,  t,  A  small 
pit.  (Webster).  Used  in  coal  min- 
iDg.  The  American  ec|aiTalent  in 
metal  mines  la  winze. 
S.  In  founding,  a  piece  of  nail-Iron 
pointed  at  one  end  and  having  a 
disli  of  sheet  iron  riveted  to  the 
other,  noad  to  steady  a  core  and 
gage  the  thi^nesa  of  tlie  metaL 
(Standard) 

ttapplV  (Scot).  A  method  of  wedg- 
ing down  coal  acroaa  the  worldng 
face.     (Barrowman) 


_  Metallic  anthnonyt 
the  purity  of  wbldi  la  evidenced  on 
tta  aorfaea  by  ciyatalline  patterna 
raa^mbllng  atara  or  ten  leavea. 
(Webatar) 

Starling.  L  A  atmctora  of  pllea 
driven  romd  the  pleta  of  a  bridge 
fo^  protection  and  aupport.  Alao 
SterUng  (Webater).    A  aort  of  cof* 


t.  One  of  tiie  piiea  of  anch  an  ln> 
doaam    (Standard) 

Star  aMtat     Synonymeoa  with  Star 
antimony* 

iter  ^aarts.    Sea  Asteriated  qnarta. 


Star  leamer.  A  atar-ihaped  tool  for 
regiilating  the  diameter  d;  or 
aMlghtanlng  a  bore  hola  (Grae- 
lay) 

Star  mby«  An  aateriated  variety  of 
mby*    (Webater) 

iter  sapphire.  An  aateriated  aspphlreL 
(Standard) 

Star  stona..  1.  A  variety  of  mt^  that 
ezhlblta  a  bright  opaleacent  star  of 
six  raya  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal azla.  (Power) 
1.  An  aateriated  sapphire.  S.  A 
croaaacction  of  a  petrified  tree-fern 
when  cat  and  poliahed.    (Standard) 

•tart  (No.  of.  Bng.).  A  lever  for 
wevklng  a  gin  to  which  the  boroe 
la  attached.    (Orealey) 

Starter.  L  A  driU  naed  for  making 
the  npper  part  of  a  hole,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hole  being  made  with 
a  drill  of  amaller  gage  known  aa  a 
foUower.  (Bowlee) 
a.  (Penn.)  The  miner  who  asceiAls 
to  the  battery  to  atart  the  coal  to 
ran.    COhance) 

Stkiifartite.     A   maaaive   Tariety   of 
boradtte  found  in   PruraUi.     It  re- 
nemblea  a  flneiaralned  white  marble. 
(Century) 

atftto  metaaorphlsoL  In  geology, 
iDietamorphism  produced  by  the  In- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  and  the 
wel^t  of.  the  superincumbent  rocks 
and  not  accompanied  by  appreciable 
deformation.  (La  Forge)  A  term 
used  in  contradistinction  to  dynamic 
metamorphism  which  Inyolycs  stress- 
es principally  due  to  thrust  (Sloan) 

atatles.  That  branch  of  medianica 
which  treata  ot  the  equilibrium  of 
forcea,  or  relates  to  t)odies  aa  held 
at  reat  by  the  forcea  acting  on  them. 
(Webster)   • 
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Matte  MM.  A  term  raggerted  ti»r  the 
Mne  wlitcli  ezteoda  below  tte  lerel 
of  tht  lowMt  iKrtnt  of  dlieliarfe,  and 
In  wbtdh  Uie  water  ia  atagnant  or 
BMTea  with  Inflnltealmal  Tdocllj. 
(Lindgien*  p,  81.) 

gtatteft.  L  An  enlargement  of  a  Idiaft 
or  gallery  on  any  lefrel,  tlnia  afford- 
ing room  for  landing  at  any  dealred 
l^cob  and  at  the  aame  time  iiroTidea 
wpmoB  for  receiving  loaded  mine  cara 
that  are  to  be  aent  to  ttie  aorfaoe. 
Bmpty  cara  and  material  to  be  naed 
In  the  mine  are  taken  from  the  cage 
at  thla  place.  Alao,  a  ilmilar  en- 
largement of  shaft  or  level  to  re- 
oelve  a  balance-bob  (bob-etatlon), 
pomp  (pnmp-atatlon),  or  tank  (tank- 
station)  (Raymond), 
t.  In  sorreylngr  the  point  at  which 
the  Inatmment  la  planted  or  obaenra- 
tlons  are  made.  ( Webater) 
$.  Any  llaced  point  nndergroond  be- 
yond which  naked  lights  may  not  be 
carried.  4.  Any  fixed  point  In  a 
mine  where  deputies  or  foremen 
meet  to  report  upon  the  condition  .of 
th^r  respectlTe  dlstricta.  <•  An 
opening  into  a  level  heading  ont  of 
the  side  of  an  Inclined  plane. 
(Oresley) 

•tatloaary  moton.  Motors  Installed  In 
a  permanent  manner.    ((Jlark) 

Station  pnmp,  A  mine  pnmp  perma- 
nently traced,  as  dlstlngnlshed  fkom 
a  movable  alnklng-pnmp.    (Weed) 

itation  tender.   A  cage  tender. 

•tatvarj  marble.  A  pore  white  aae- 
charoldal  marblo  need  for  qmlptnre. 
The  finest  varieties  are  now  brooght 
from  the  Apnan  Alps.    (MerriQ) 

•taarolite.  Iron-aluminnm  silicate, 
ye(A10)«(Al,OH(S10i)B.  Sometimes 
nsed  as  a  gon  (U.  S.  Qeol,  8arv.) 
Galled  alao  Oranatite;  Orenatlte; 
Btanrotlde;  XanthoUte. 

ftanreseope.  A  modified  polariacope 
naed  to  find  the  position  of  planes 
of  light  ribrntlon  In  sections  of 
crystflla    (Webster) 

itaarotypons.  In  mineralogy,  having 
cross-like  markings.    (Standard) 

itave.  A  wedge-shaped  section  placed 
around  the  die  of  a  stamp  to  take  np 
the  side  wear.     (Rlcharda,  p.  120) 

Hay  (Bng.).  A  prop,  stmt  or  tie  for 
keeping  anything  in  ita  fdace.  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

Steady.  A  support  for  blocking  up  a 
atone  that  ia  to  be  worked.  (Stand- 
ard) 


Water  In  the  form  eC  vapsr; 
aaneoua  vapor;  especially  tka  gss 
into  whidi  water  ia  phangsd  I7 
boiling;  tramqwrent  unto  it  hastea 
to  condense.    (Standard) 

Steamboat  eoaL  In  anthracite  only, 
ooal  email  enoiu^  to  paaa  through 
bars  set  6  to  8  inches  aput»  but 
too  large  to  paas  Uiroui^  bar*  from 
8)  to  6  inches.  Steamboat  coal  pre- 
patud  at  different  eoUerlea  vaitas 
considerably  In  slaa  Oompamtlvely 
few  collertea  prepare  ateanriMmt  esal 
except  to  fill  special  eontracta  or 
orders.    (Chanee) 

Steamboat  r^Us.  Thopo  roUa  In  an  an- 
thracite breaker  whldi  are  set  far- 
thest apart  to  break  the  eoal  into 
ateamboat  eoaL    (Standard) 

Steam  eoaL    Ooal  suitable  fior  m 
der  steam  bollera.    (Webater) 

Steam  dredger.    A  dredging 
operated  by  steam.    (Oentniy) 

Steam  gas.   Highly  anperheated 
(Webster) 

Steam  Jet    1.  A  blast  of  steam 
ing  from  a  noaHe.    (Oentniy) 

S.  A  system  of  ventilating  a  mine 
by  meana  of  a  nuniber  of  Jeta  of 
steam  at  hi^  presrare  kept  con- 
stantly blowing  off  fimn  a  series  of 
pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the  wcast 
diaft    (Gresiey) 


Steam  metaL    Any  copper  alloy 
dally  dealgned  to  endure  ezpoanre 
to  steam.    (Webster) 

Steam  navvy  (Bng.).   A  ateam  ahofveL 
(Webater) 


point    Bee  Point,  fk 

Steam  shoveL  An  excavating  nm- 
chine  in  whidi  a  large  scoop  is  opcr* 
ated  by  ateam  power  (Standard). 
Used  for, stripping  purposes  and  la 
open  pit  mining,  especially  for  Iron 
and  coal.  A  almllar  sht^  to  «o# 
operated  by  electridty« 

Steam  stamp.  A  cmahing  machine 
consisting  of  a  vertical  stamp^haft 
which  is  forced  down  «to  atrike  Its 
blow,  and  lifted  up  preparatory  to 
striking  the  next,  by  a  ateam  pto> 
ton.     (Richards^  p.  113) 

Steatite;  Seapstoae.  A  maaslTa  va- 
riety of  talc;  a  very  aoft  rode  hav> 
ing  a  aoapy  or  greaay  fM;  it  la  a 
hydroua  magnedum  anieatou 


Steatitio.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
or    soapatone;    made    of 
(Oentury) 
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0toeL  fV»niMrl7»  i^  ▼urlety  of  Iron  In- 
termedlate  betweon  cast-iron  and 
wroocbMrant  rery  too^  and,  wlien 
tanpered,  hard  and  elastic;  now 
appUed  also  to  In^ot  Iron,  omearlj 
purs  Iron  mads  ttf  fusion  processss., 
Ststf  la  oontentently  dasslflsd  Into 
tktte  smdsa  of  hsTdnsss  fur  com- 
mercial porpoaes:  nUid,  or  90ti  iteO, 
eontaUdnf  kos  tlian  (kVi  per  cent  of 
oartmn;  ,fliedliisi  tteei,  containing 
fhim  (U0  to  OJO  per  cent  of  carbon ; 
hturd  Heeif  contalnfaiff  more  tban 
Ol80  per  cent  of  carbon.  Soft  steel 
la  blglklj  dnctlle  and  la  used  for 
boiler  ^tes,  etc  Iftedlnm  sted  Is 
nsed  espedallj  for  conatrnctional 
porpoeea.  Hard  start  la  employed 
for  robbing  sorfaoe  and  wbere  great 
vlttmate  strength  Is  required,  aa  for 
azlea,  shafti^  tools,  springs,  etc  A 
▼ery  soft  kind  of  mild  steel,  nsed 
eqpedally  for  mlJElng  rlTets  Is 
called  BlTet  steel  (Webster).  8e$ 
also  Ferroalloy. 


(HL).  a  thin  band  or 
layer  of  pyrlte  In  a  coal  seam.  Also 
called  Snlphnr; 


flteel  bey.  A  bey  who  carries  drills  to 
the  n&neni^  and  collects  dnll  drills 
and  sees  that  they  are  returned  to 
thebladfarndth  shop. 

•teel  brease.  Same  aa  Bronae  sted. 
(Standard) 

Steele;  Steele  dry  table.   See  Sutton. 

Sled  Iran.  A  mlztoze  of  Iron  and 
ated;  Imperfectly  made  ateeL 
(Standard) 

Sleil  Jadt    Sphalerite.     (Power) 

(Standard) 

Sleel  mm.  1.  A  ndQ  where  ateel  la 
manufactured.  (Webster) 
Sl  (Bng.)  An  early  type  apparatus 
for  obtaining  light  In  a  Itey  mine. 
It  conaisted  of  a  rerolrlng  ateel 
wheel,  to  whldi  a  piece  of  flint  waa 
hdd,  to  inroduoe  QMirkSL  See  VUnt 
mUL    (Qreeley) 

Sleel  aeedle.  An  instrument  used  In 
preparing  blasting  holes,  before  the 
aafMy  fuae  waa  hiTented.  (O.  and 
1CM.P.) 

Sleil  a^per.    Sao  Nipper.  1. 


iteel  press.  A  hydraulic  preas  for 
rmnpressing  or  condensMig  molten 
steel  In  molds  and  thus  produdng 
dense  Ingots  or  caattnga.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Steelwerks.  A  plant  where  ated  la 
made.    (Standard) 

Steealag;  itelalag.  The  brick,  or 
atone  lining  of  a  diaft    (Gredsy) 

Sleep.   SaoBraaauei 


A  name  gl^^on  to  'irarkroa 
Iron  orea  and  eepedaOr  to  sldertte, 
becanae  It  waa  supposed  to  be  espe- 
di^  adapted  for  making  sted,  by 
the  earlier  and  direct  process. 
(Osntary).   See  aleo'Stahlatdn 


iteep  aeaau.  See  Bdge  coal;,  alee 
Bearera.    (Gredey) 

Steer  (Lelc).  Steep;  highly  Indlned; 
dlpa  fast   (Gredey) 

•teg  the  oleek  (Scot).  To  retard  or 
stop  the  winding;  to  stop  the  work. 
(Barrowman) 

•tdgher  (Pi.).  See  Fireman.  One 
who  half  the  aiqwrrlalon  of  only  a 
llzed  put  or  diatrict  d  a  mine. 
(Greeley) 

Stdalag.  The  brick  or  stone  lining 
of  a  shaft  to  prevent  the  looae  strata 
of  the  sidee  firem  falUng.    (Gbresley) 

Stdamaaalte.  A  Tvldy  of  galena 
fliat  has  part  of  the  lead  replaced 
wlUi  antimony  and  arsenic  (Stand- 
ard) 

Stellar  eeaL    See  Stdlariteu 

SteUarite.  A  .^Tariety  of  asphaltua^ 
called  also  Stdlar  coal,  because  stare 
of  Are  drop  from  It  when  burning. 
(Gheater) 

iteUated.  BeeembUng  a  star;  pointed 
or  radiated  like  a  star  (Webster). 
Fraquently  applied  to  mlnerala 

StelUte.  An  alloy  of  cobalt  and  diro- 
ndum  In  whldi  the  constituents  may 
▼ary  from  10  to  00  per  cent  chro- 
mium with  a  corresponding  variar 
Hon  In  cobalt  (Mln.  and  Sd.  Frees, 
ToL  UB,  p.  681) 

Steal.  1.  The  yertical  rod  or  shaft 
of  wrought  iron  whldi  carries  the 
stamp  at  Ita  lower  end.  Alao  called 
Shank,  t.  The  handle  of  the  ham- 
mer.   (Baymond) 

t.  The  heavy  Iron  rod  to  which  the 
bit  la  attached  In  deep  drilling  by 
the  rone  method.    (Sted) 

4.  Frequently  used  aa  a  iinonym 
for  Tan^    See  Stemming. 

I.  (Com.)  A  day'a  wotk.  (Mm. 
Jour.)    iJao  Stemmyn. 

Steauner.  1«  (Nowc)  A  tamping  bar, 
(Baymond) 

5.  A  Mfi^i^  nimiia    (Standard) 
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MMUBiAf.  A  term  applied  In  mining 
Uteratnre  to  the  inert  material  need 
on  top  of  a  cbarge  of  powder  mt 
dynamitet  while  Umpino  Is  reaerred 
to  indicate  only  the  prooeaa  of  com- 
proirtng  the  stemming  in  place.  Bee 
Tamping.  (U.  fik  Bn.  Mines,  BnlL 
17,  p.  46) 

ttemmjA  (Oom.).   Bee  Stem,  fi. 

itempel;  fltemple.  1.  (Derb.).  One 
of  the  cross-bars  of  wood  placed  In 
a  mine-shaft  to  senre  as  steps,  t. 
A  stull-pleoe.  S.  A  cap,  both  sides 
of  which  are  hitched  instead  of  be- 
ing supported  npon  legs.  See  StolL 
(Raymond) .    Also  spelled  Stlmple. 

•temple,    fifes  Stempel. 

Btenoe  (Eng,).  Timber  for  snpport- 
ing  a  roof.     (Balnbrldge) 

iteaoil.  A  sabstance  laid  on  parts  of 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  pottery 
which  is  to  be  decorated  by  the 
transfer  process,  to  ke^  the  oil 
used  fnmi  adhering  to  those  parts; 
hence,  the  pattern  made  by  sudi 
materiaL     ( Standard ) 

•teat  1.  (Eng.)  Rubble,  waste. 
(Power) 

t.  Extent  or  limit,  as  of  a  pitch  or 
bargain  (Standard).     Bee  Pitch,  1^ 

fteatlBg  (No.  of  Eng.).    Bee  Stenton. 

Stentoa  (Newc).  A  paspage  between 
two  winning  headwaya  A  stenton 
wall  is  the  pillar  of  coal  between 
them  (Raymond).  Also  called 
Stenting. 

Itentoa  wall  (Newc.).  The  pillar  of 
coal  between  two  working  headings. 
(Mln.  Jour.) 

•tep.  1.  (Eng.)  The  cavity  In  a  pleee 
for  receivliig  the  pivot  of  an  upright 
shaft  or  the  end  of  an  upright  piece. 
S.  The  shearing  in  a  coal  face,  (d 
and  M.  M.  P.) 

S.    (Scot.)    A  hitch  or  dislocation 
of  the  strata.     (Barrowman) 

Step  baakf  (So.  Wales).  Working 
places  at  regular  distances  along  the 
face  of  the  long-wall  system.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Step-cut  A  mode  of  cutting  gems  in 
step-like  facets.     (Standard) 

gtep  fanlt.  A  series  of  parallel  faults 
forming  steps  (Power),    i^ee  Fault' 

Step  grate.  A  grnte  mnde  in  steps  or 
stairs,  to  promote  completeness  of 
the  combustion  of  the  coal  burned 
upon  it    (Raymond) 


Sls^haaile;  BrltCle  sOfw 
antimony  .  sulphide,  BA^8M» 
Contains  (iB.0  per  cent  sOver.  (U. 
8.  <3eoL  Surr.) 

Btspplag  (Na  of  Eng.).  The  aystem 
of  worldng  a  face  of  ooal  In  ad- 
vance of  the  one  next  to  it.    (Ores- 

Step  reef.    Bee  Step  vetaL 

Step  leeket  A  special  form  of  so^et 
for  use  on  lodud-wire  rope. 
(a  M.  P.) 

Steptoe.  An  Island  of  bedrock  In  a 
lava  flow.    (Lahee,  p.  822) 

Step-up.  1.  Bee  'Trn.nsimnaer.  S.  Des- 
ignating a  gear  or  gearing  that  In^ 
creases  a  velocity  ratio.    (Webster) 

Step  vela.  A  vein  alternately  cutting 
through  the  strata  of  country-rock. 

'  and  running  paralld  with  them 
(Raymond).  CSalled  Step  reef  ia 
Australia. 

Stereorlte.  Microcosmic  salt,  HNa- 
(NH4)PO«+4HsO.  Native  salt  of 
phosphorous.     (Dana) 

Stereognua.  A  -  stereographle  projec- 
tion of  a  crystal.    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

Stereographle  projeetioa.  In  mln««l- 
ogy,  a  projection  made  on  a  iriane 
through  the  center  of  a  sphere  1^ 
projectors  from  the  south  ools. 
(A.  F.  Rogers) 


Stereotype  metaL  An  alloy 
bllng  type  metal,  but  contalnlas 
more  lead,  suitable  for  stersolype 
plates.    (Standard) 

Sterile  ooal  (Eng.).  Blade  shale  or 
clay  on  top  of  a  coal  seam.  (Ores- 
ley) 


Sterile  (Scot).    A  drum  or- 
a  self-acting  incline.    (Barrownaa) 

SterHag.  Having  a  standard  of  valoe 
or  fineness  established  by  the  Britisii 
government;  said  of  British  money 
of  account  and  of  gold  and  sUver: 
as,  pounils  9terlinQ;  iterUmg  plat& 
(Standard) 

Sterabergite.  A  silver-iron  sulphide, 
A&S.Fe«S«.  Sulphur  90.4,  sUver 
84.2,  iron  85.4.    (Dana) 

Stemy<Scot).  Rough ;  coarse  grained 
or  crystalline,  e.  g.,  stemy  limestone^ 
(Barrownmn) 

Sterro  metaL  An  alloy  of  «opper  3 
parts,  sine  2,  and  a  small  pnyportloa 
of  iron  and  tin ;  stronger  than  see 
metal.    (IStandard) 
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Btetefeldlte.    A    somewhat    uneertain 
compound  contalDlng  silver,  copper,' 
Iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  water. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.) 

Stetefeldt  famaoe.  A  fnmace  for  the 
cUoridlzing-roasting  of  silver  ores 
and  also  for .  roasting  fine  cogpef 
ores  low  in  sulphur.  Provision  is 
made  for  an  auxiliary  fireplace. 
(Peters,  p.  173) 

Steward  (York.).  An  underground 
foreman.     (Gresley) 

Stey  (Scot).  Steep;  highly  Inclined. 
(Barrowman) 

StlMconlte.  Antimony  ocher.  Hy- 
drous oxide  of  antimony,  SbiO«.HsO. 
Contains  74.5  per  cent  antimony 
(U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.).  Called  also 
Stibllte. 

Bttbinm.  Antimony :  so  called  in  phar- 
macy and  old  chemistry.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Stlbnlte.  Antimony  glance;  gray  an- 
timcmy;  antimony  sulphide,  SbsSt. 
Contains  71.4  per  cent  antimony. 
(U.  8.  Gteol.  Surv.) 

Stiek  (Eng.).  To  cease  work  in  order 
to  obtain  an  increase,  or  prevent  a 
reduction  of  wages  (G.  C  Green- 
well).    To  strike. 

ttlekliigi  (Bug.).  Thin  veins  of  ore, 
or  thin  seams  of  clay  In  ore  velna 
(Balnbridge) 

StIekiag  Mriai  (Bng.).  Small  veins 
tiiat  do  Hot  afford  shoulder  room. 
(Hunt) 

StIoky  ooal  (Ark.).  Coal  strongly  ad- 
lierlng  to  a  hard  stratum  of  rock 
above  or  b^ow  it;  also  called  Frosen 
coaL     (Steel) 

Stiffeaer  (So.  Wales).  A  door  for 
regulating  the  ventilation.     (Gres- 

l«3r) 

8tlff-a«d  prooesf.  A  plastic  method 
of  molding  brick  by  forcing  the  day 
through  a  die.    (RIes) 

Stifle.  1.  (Scot)  Noxious  gas  re- 
sulting from  an  underground  fire. 
(Barrowman) 

fl.  To  suffer  difficulty  in  breathing, 
oc  to  be  OK^ressed,  as  by  reason  of 
air  charged  with  smoke  or  other 
impvirltles.     (Webster) 

StUMte;  Denalae.  A  common  mineral 
of  the  seollte  group;  a  hydrous  sill- 
oate  of  aluminum,  calcium,  and 
aodlnmu    (Dana) 


Still.  1.  An  apparatus  in  which  a  sub- 
stance is  changed  by  heat,  with  or 
without  chemical  decomposition.  Into 
vapor,  which  vapor  is  then  lique- 
fied in  a  condenser  and  collected  In 
another  part  of  the  ai^Mmitus. 
(Standard)  A  retort 
t.  A  house  where  liquids  are  dis- 
tilled. S.  A  vessel  In  which  manga- 
nese dioxide  Is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  form  a  bleaching 
liquor.     {Webster) 

Still  eoke.  The  residue  left  In  the  still 
on  distilling  crude  shale-oil  to  dry- 
ness.    (Bacon) 

Still  grease.  The  amorphous  distillate 
from  the  end  of  the  crude-oil  and 
heavy-oil  distillation  in  the  shale- 
oil  Industry.  (Bacon) 

Stillea  (Com.).    £fee  Astyllen. 

BtUllAg.  1.  (No.  of  Bng.)  The  wall- 
ing of  a  shaft  within  the  tubbing 
above  the  first  hard  stratum  under- 
lying quicksand.  (Gresley) 
S.  A  stand,  as  fbr  holding  vats  or 
casks,  or  for  unbumed  pottery  while 
it  is  drying.     (Standard) 

Sti^aoslderlte.  Same  as  Umonlte. 
(Standard) 

Stilt  1.  In  ceramics,  a  piece  of  hard, 
fired  day,  or  of  iron,  used  to  keep 
articles  apart  in  a  kiln;  also  called 
Spur.  S.  Adj  of  the  i^ee  form- 
ing the  back  of  the  sheet  piling  for 
a  starling.     (Webster) 

Stlmplei  (So.  Wales).  Small  timbers. 
Bee  Lacing;  also  Stempel. 

Stink  coaL  A  hydrocarbon  mlnera) 
found  In  lignite.    £fee  Dysodile. 

Btink  damp.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Stlakqaarts.  A  variety  of  quarts, 
whidi  emits  a  fetid  odor  when 
struck.    (Chester) 

Stinkstoae..  1.  A  fetid  limestone.  S. 
(Tenn.) '  Bowlders  of  phosphate 
rock.    (Power) 

S.  Any  stone  whldi  emits  a  fetid 
smell  on  being  struck  or  rubbed, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter;  spedflcally,  anthra- 
conlte  (Webster).  CSalled  also 
Swlnestone.  Bee  Bituminous  lime- 
stone. 

Stint.  1.  (Mid.)  A  measure  of  length 
by  which  colliers  mine  coaL  S. 
(Glouc)  A  certain  number  of  trams 
filled  per  man  per  day.  8.  (So. 
Staff.)     A  comer's  day  or   shift 
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4.  (Brlst)  To  fix  upon,  w  acroa 
to,  a  certain  number  of  trama  being 
fflled  per  stall  per  day.  (Greeley) 
B.  (Auat)  Tbe  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  a  man  In  a  giten  time. 
(Power) 

Mrlan.  An  early  name  tor  nldoel- 
bearing  marcaalte.     (Cheater) 

ttlxrmp  (Bug.).  A  acrew  Joint  sus- 
pended from  the  brakestaff  or 
spring-pcrte,  by  whicdi  the  boring  rods 
are  adjusted  to  the  depth  of  the 
borehole  (Oresley).  Also  called 
Temper  screw. 

ititoh.  To  ftwten  a  timber  by  toe 
nailing.    (0.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Btithe  (Eng.).  Ohoko  damp;  after 
damp;  black  damp.  Alfo  Stythe. 
(Oentury) 

•tob  (Eng.).  A  long  sted  wedge  used 
in  bringing  down  coal  after  it  has 
been  holed.    (Oredey) 

gtob-and-foather  (Bug.).  See  Fox 
wedge. 

Meek.  1.  (Eng.)  Goal  (or  ore)  stored 
at  surface  during  sts^  trader  or  in 
reserve  for  an  extra  demand  at  any 
time.  t.  The  average  tonnage  sent 
out  of  a  working  place  in  one  day, 
(Gresley) 

5.  In  quarrying,  the  useful  rode  as 
distinguished  from  the  wasta  (Oil- 
lette,  p.  7) 

4.  The  mixture  of  ore,  ccrice,  and 
limestone  charged  into  the  furnace, 
or  stored  in  bins  at  the  stock  house. 
(Wlllcox) 

0.  An  Irregular,  metalliferous  mass 
in  a  rock  formation;  as  a  stock  of 
lead  ore  in  limestone,  ft.  A  body 
of  igneous  rock  intruded  upward 
into  older  formationa  In  ground 
plan  a  stock  is  circular  or  tillpti- 
cal,  but  In  cross  section  it  may  in- 
crease downward.  7.  A  core  of  small 
wet  coal,  with  a  hole  through  tor  the 
air  blast,  made  between  the  tuyere 
and  the  front  of  a  forge,  t.  A 
holder  for  a  threaded  die.  9.  The 
capital  of  a  company  or  corporation 
in  the  form  of  transferable  flharea, 
each  of  a  certain  amount  (Web- 
ster) 

10.  A  grade  of  bricks;  in  England^ 
a  gray  or  red  brick  for  an  exterior 
wall.     (Standard) 

Meek  brisk;  Kila-rmn  briek.  A  daas 
of  bricks  embradng  all  hard  enough 
for  the  outside  of  bulldlngK,  divided 
into  hard,  common  ImUding,  paving, 
hmrd  buUdUng,  ouMde,  herd  red, 
etricily    hard,    eelect    hard,    rough  I 
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hardt  hard  waehed,  Mmrwa 
and  eommum  hard  MofcL     (Stand- 
ard) 

Meek  dumper.    Bee  TreaOe  bmul 

•toA-heuss  man.    A  general 
anyone    working    in   sto^ 
(WlllooK)    3eeBtoA,4. 

MetfklBg  sad.  1.  (Lane.)  Tlie  Inner 
end  of  a  heading  at  a  abort  distance 
from  whidi  there  is  a  depresrton  In 
the  seam,  which  haa  become  more  or 
less  filled  with  water,  causing  the 
ventilation  to  be  cut  oft  t.  (Leic) 
A  Geordie.    (Gresley) 

•toA-pile.  The  ore  accumulated  at 
the  surfkce  when  shipping  Is  sus- 
pended (Standard),  as  on  the  Iran 
ranges  of  Midiigah  and  lllnnegoti 
during  the  winter  montha. 

Med:  ualoader.  A  laborer  i^io  un- 
loads ore,  c6ke,  or  stone  tram  ears 
on  trestle.    (Wlllcox) 

Modkwerk  (Germ.,  Sto^werit).  An 
ore  deposit  of  sudi  a  form  that  it 
Is  worked  to  tool*  or  storlsa.  It 
may  be  a  ioUi  maaa  of  Ma,  or  a 
rock  mass  so  interpenetrated  l^ 
small  veins  of  ore  that  the  whole 
must  be  mtoed  together.  8to^- 
works  are  distinguished  tram  tabu- 
lar or  Sheet-deposit  (veins,  beds), 
whidi  have  a  small  thickness  In  eom- 
pariaon  with  their  extension  in  the 
main  plane  of  the  deposit  (that  Is, 
In  strike  and  dip)  (Baymond).  Bee 
Stock,  6  and  d. 

iteke  hole.  A  hole,  aa  to  a  revurbera- 
tory  furnace,  tor  Introdudng  a  rab- 
ble or  other  tool  for  stirring. 
(Standard) 

MoUte.  A  native  lead  tnngsut«,  Pb- 
W0«,  near  adieellte  to  form.  (Wd>- 
ster) 

I 

Stomp.  1.  (Ifid.)  To  set  a  prop  or 
sprag  with  one  end  to  a  sUi^t  hole 
cut  out  of  the  floor  or  roof  to  re- 
ceive it  8.  A  short  wooden  plug 
fixed  in  the  roof,  to  whidi  lines  are 
hung,  or  to  serve  aa  a  bench  mark 
tor  surveys.     (Gresley) 

Stoae.  1.  Ooncreted  earthy  or  mineral 
matttf.  A  small  piece  of  rock. 
Rock  or  rocklike  material  for  build- 
ing. Large  natural  maases  of  stone 
are  generally  called  rodn ;  small  or 
ouarried  uiSsses  are  called  atonea; 
and  the  finer  •kindki  gravei  or  aand. 
8.  A  predoua  stone;  a  gem.  (Web> 
ster) 

8.  (Bug.).     Ironstone,    wkiok   eee 
(Grettl€(y) 
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4.  (Anit)  On  mt  to  mOL  (»• 
BBgUshinaii  vacs  tbe  term  *1b1U- 
atnir*  and  the  Colorado  •Oonttah- 
man  ^'mill-dtrt.'*)  In  aootb- 
WMt.  Miaaoarl  lead  and  iliic  minea 
Uie  term  "'dirt"  la  need,  wbUe  \n 
Miehlgan  copper  minea  ''rock'*  ia' 
tbe  common  expreaalon.    (Blckard) 

Stone  ax.  A  atone-cotter'a  ax.    (Stand- 
nrd) 

Bfone  Und.    A  mrletj  of  aandatone. 
(Power) 


■tone  beet  1.  A  flat  mnnerleaa  aledge 
or  drag  for  tran^ortlng  atone  or 
other  heaTy  materiaL  (Webater) 
S.  A  ulieeled  T^cle  baTlnc  alung 
below  tbe  axlea  a  platform  for  banl- 
taif  atonea.    (Standard) 

ttone  Iraab.  Land  abounding  in 
atonea^  eapedallj  a  aabaofl  of  amall 
atonea  or  finely  broken  rock.  (Web- 
ater) 

■tone  breaker.    A  atone  cmaber. 

tteaebrlA  A  bard  brl^  or  lire  bri^ 
made  in  Walea.    (Webater) 

fttene  batter.    1.  A  Tariety  of  balotri- 
ddta.     Galled    alao    Bo^   batter. 
(Standard)    A  aort  of  alnm. 
flL  A  Und  of  day  aaid  to  have  been 
oaed  inatead  of  batter.     (Obeater) 

Stone  eeal  (Walea).    L  Antbiadte,  in 
Inmpa.    Alao  certain  otber  Tory  bard 
Tarietiea  of  coaL    (Qrealey) 
flL  Mineral    coal*    aa    diatingalahed 
ftemcfaarcoaL    (Standard) 

Stone  eraaher.  A  madiine  for  break- 
ing atonea,  aa  for  road  building. 
Wben  uaed  for  breaking  ore,  called 
Ore  cruaber.     (Standard) 

Stone  eatter.  1.  One  wboae  occupation 
ia  catting  .  atone,  aa  for  building, 
fl.  A  gam  cutter.  S.  A  machine  for 
facing  atone.   ^(Standard) 

fltoae  dreiter.  L  One  who  amootha 
pnd  ahapea  atona  fl.  A  machine  for 
dreaalng  and  ani^ifiy  buHdiiK 
atMiea,  etc     (Standard) 

fltene  drift  (Auat).  A  paaaage  drlTen 
in  rock  inatead  of  ooaL     (Power) 

fltoae  flax.  An  early  name  f6r  aa- 
beatoa.     (CJbeater) 

fltonegalL  A  day  concretion  found 
in  certain  aandatonea.     (Standard) 

fltone  hammer.  A  banuner  for  break- 
ing or  for  dreoiing  atone.  (Stand- 
flid) 

fltenehead  (flSng.).  L  A  heading 
drlTen  in  atone  or  bind.  A  atone 
drift  fl.  (Na  of  Bng.)  The  flrat 
hard  atratum  underlying  fpAdauidL 
(Orariey) 


fltene  land.  Land  chleSy  Taluabla  tan 
atone^  aa  aandatone^  limeatone^  graa* 
ite,  etc  (U.  S*  Min.  SUt^  pp.  IflOfl- 
Iflflfl) 

flteaeaiaa.  L  (Na  of  Bng.)  One. 
who  ia  employed  in  drlTing  a  atone- 
head,  or  who  ripe,  tlmber%  and  re- 
paira  roada  Sea  Bruaher.  (Qreaiegr) 
fl.  (Auat).  A  man  who  worka  in 
m^  In  eontradlatinction  to  one 
who  worka  In  coaL    (Power) 

flteae  mllL  L  A  atone  erudier.  fl.  A 
madiine  for  dreaaing  and  flniaiiing 
marble,  elate,  etc;  a  atone  dreaaar. 
(Standard) 

fltoae  mine.    L  (Soot.)    An  Ironatdae 
mine  or  working.    (Greeley) ) 
fl.  (Scot).   A  mine  driven  in  barren 
atrata.     (Barrowman) 

flteae  eeher.  Ocher  found  in  hard« 
lobular  maaaea.     (Webater) 

flteae  of  ere.  A  piece  of  ore.  (Bey. 
Com.) 

flteae  elL  Bode  oil  ;.petr(rteam.  (Wdh 
atar) 

flteae  fit  A  quarry  where  atonee  are 
dug.    (Webater) 

flteae  pitch.    Pitch  that  le  hard  Uke 
»  etbne.    (Webater) 

flteae  quarry.  A  place  where  atone  ia 
quarried.    (Standard) 

fltene  law.  A  atone-cutting  apparatua 
haying  no  teeth,  bdng  a  aimple  Iron 
iMnd  fed  with  aand  and  water,  cut- 
ting by  attrition.    (Standard) 

fltene  aquarer.  A  workman  .  who 
aquaree  or  abapee  atonea,  aa  for 
building.    (Standard) 

fltene  tabMag.  Water-tight  atone  wall* 
ing  of  a  abaft  cemented  at  the  ba^ 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

fltenewara.  A  Tariety  of  pottery. 
(Standard) 

Bteaewerk.  1.  Any  work  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  ahaping,  prepara- 
tion, aetting.  or  the  like,  of  a  atone 
or  atonea.  (Webater) 
fl.  (Scot)  Driving  of  drifta  or  gal- 
ieriea  in  atone  or  rock.  See  Stone- 
head,  1.    (Oredey) 

fltene  works.  1.  An  eatabliahment  for 
cutting  atone,  aa  marble,  fl.  A  poc- 
teiy  for  making  atonewara  (Stand- 
ard) 

flteae  yard.  A  yard  in  wMdi  atonea 
are  cut,  ahaped,  broken  or  the  Ilka 
(Webater) 


fltene 

atar) 


ydlew.    TeQow  odier.    (We^ 
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Btook  (No.  of  Bug.).  A.  pillar  of  coal 
about  four  yards  aqnare.  belDg  the 
last  portion  of  a  full-sized  pillar 
to  be  worked  away  in  bord-and-pil- 
lar  workings.     (Gresley) 

itook-and-foatker  (Eng.).  A  wedge 
for  breaking  down  coal,  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  the  pressure  being 
applied  at  the  extreme  inner  end  of 
the  drilled  hole.    (Oresley) 

Itooled  (Eng.).  Applied  to  a  vein  cut 
rerticaUy  for  some  distance.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

ttool  end.  A  supporting  pillar  of  rock. 
(Webster) 

Stool  pipe;  Stool  pleee  (Scot.).  The 
pipe  on  which  a  column  of  pipes 
rests.     ( Ba  rro  wman ) 

Stoop  (Scot).  A  post  or  pillar;  a 
boundry  post;  a  support  or  prop,  as 
a  pillar  of  coal  left  to  support  the 
roof.    (Webster) 

Stoop  and  room;  Pillar  aad  stall;  or 
Post  and  stall  (Scot).  A  system  of 
working  by  which  mineral  is  ex- 
tracted from  its  bed  in  a  series  of 
galleries  or  rooms  leaying  pillars  or 
stoops  to  support  the  roof.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Stoop  and  thirl  (Scot).  An  old  name 
fbr  Stoop  and  room.    (Barrowman) 

Stooped  (Scot).  Said  of  a  mine  when 
the  pillars  or  stobps  have  been  ex- 
tracted.    (Barrowman) 

Stooped  waste  (Scot).  Stoop-and- 
room  workings  where  the  pillars 
have  been  worked  out  (Barrow- 
man) 

Stooping  (Scot).  The  process  of  ex- 
tracting stoops  or  pillani.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Stoop  road  (Scot).  A  road  driven  in 
the  solid  coal  in  connection  with 
the  stoop-aiid-room  system  of  min- 
ing.    (Gresley) 

Stop.    1.  Any  cleat  or  beam  to  check 
the  descent  of  a  cnge^  car,  pump 
rods,  etc.     (Chance) 
S.  In  mining,  a  variation  of  stope. 

Stops.  1.  An  excavation  from  which 
the  ore  has  been  extracted,  either 
above  or  below  a  level,  in  a  series 
of  steps.  A  variation  of  step  (Stand- 
ard). Usually  applied  to  highly  in- 
clined or  vertical  veins.  Frequently 
used  incorrectly  as  a  synonym  of 
room,  which  is  a  wide  working  place 
in  a  flat  mine. 

S.  To  (•xoivate  ore  In  a  vein  by  driv- 
ing horisontally  upon  it  a  series  of 


workings,  one  Imnnedlateiy  over  the 
other,  or  vice  vena.  Each  horiaon- 
tal  working  is  called  a  stope  (prob* 
ably  a  corruption  of  step),  becauss 
when  a  number  of  them  are  in  prog- 
ress, each  working  face  being  a  Dt- 
tle  in  advance  of  the  next  above  or 
below,  the  whole  face  under  attadc 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  fli^t  of 
stairs.  When  the  first  stope  Is  be- 
gun at  a  lower  comer  of  the  body  of 
ore  to  be  removed,  and,  after  it  has 
advanced  a  convenient  distance,  the 
next  is  commenced  alx>ve  it,  and  so 
on  the  process  is  called  overhand 
stoping.  When  the  first  stope  be- 
gins at  an  upper  comer,  and  the 
succeeding  ones  are  below  it  it  Is 
underhand  stoping.  The  term  Ktop- 
ing  is  loosely  applied  to  any  subter- 
ranean extraction  of  ore  except  that 
which  is  incidentally  performed  in 
sinldng  shafts,  driving  leveLs,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  mine. 
(Raymond) 

Stoper.    A  stoping  drilL 

Stoping.  1.  In  geology,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  magmatic  chamber  through 
the  breaking  off  of  blocks  of  rock 
from  the  walls  and  roof :  one  of  the 
processes  by  which  large  bodies  of 
intrusive  igneous  rock  are  supposed 
to  acquire  the  space  whicJi  they  oc- 
cupy upon  iolidification.  (La  Forge) 
S.  See  Stope,  2. 

Stoping  aad  flUing.  See  Overhand 
stoping. 

Stoping  drtU.  A  small  air  or  electric 
drill,  usually  mounted  on  an  exten- 
sible column,  for  working  tXcipee, 
raises,  and  narrow  workings. 

Stoping  ground.  Part  of  an  oiebody 
opened  by  drifts  and  raises  and 
ready  for  breaking  down.     (Weed) 

Stoping  in  horisontal  layers.  SeB 
Overhand  stoping. 

Stoping  underhand.  Bfining  a  stope 
downwanf  In  such  a  Kries  that 
presents  the  apiNniUnce  of  a  flight 
of  steps.     (Ihlseng) 

Stop-oir.  1.  To  dose  off  a  part  of  a 
luinc  by  means  of  a  brattice,  wall, 
stopping,  etc. 

8.  In  founding,  to  fill  part  of  a  mold 
with  sand  or  earth,  to  prevent  ac- 
cess of  molten  metal  to  that  part 
(Standard) 

Stoppages  (Eng.).  Deductions  from 
miners*  wages,  such  as  rent,  candlei, 
blucksuilth's  work,  field  club,  etc. 
(Gresley) 
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8toff«r  liele.  In  a  paddling  fomaoe, 
the  hole  throngh  which  the  rabble  is 
Introduced.     (Webster) 

Stepping.  A  brattice,  or  more  com- 
monly, a  masonry  or  brick  wall  built 
acroM  old  headings,  chutes,  airways, 
etc.,  to  confine  the  yentilating  cur- 
rent to  certain  passages,  and  also  to 
lock  up  the  gas  in  old  workings,  and 
in  some  cases  to  smother  a  mine 
fire.    (Chance) 

Storage  battery.  A  combination  of 
secondary  cells  or  accumulators 
which  when  once  charged  may  be 
used  for  a  considerable  time  after  as 
a  source  of  electric  current  (Cien- 
tnry)  There  are  a  number  of  types 
and  makes.  Large  ones  find  use  in 
op^E^ting  mine-haulage  motors,  while 
a  portable  type  is  used  in  the  elec- 
tric safety  lamp. 

Btoraffe  battery  loeomotiye  («r  motor). 
A  mine  haulage-motor  operated  by 
self-contained  storage  batteries. 

Stoas.  In  geology,  facing  the  direction 
whence  a  glacier  moves,  as  a  rock 
or  hill  in  its  track;  as,  the  stoM 
side  of  a  crag;  contrasted  with  lee. 
(Standard) 

Store.  1.  The  oven  in  which  the  blast 
of  a  furnace  is  heated.  (Raymond) 
S.  A  kiln,  as  for  firing  pottery  or 
^fytng  minerala    (Webster) 

StoTe  coaL  In  anthracite  only;  two 
aises  of  stove  coal  are  made-— Large 
and  SmalL.  Large  Stove^  known  as 
Ko.  8,  passes  through  a  2i  inch  mesh 
and  over  a  1}  inch  to  11  inch  mesh ; 
Small  Stave,  known  as  No.  4,  passes- 
through  a  lb  inch  to  1|  inch  mesh 
and  oi^er  a  H  inch  ij  1  inch  mesh. 
(Chance) 

Store  distillate.  A  store  gasoline  be- 
fore receiving  a  flnidhing  treatment. 
(Bacon) 

Store  gasoline.  Gasoline  used  for  gaso- 
line stoves  and  for  making  illumi- 
nating gas.    (Bacon) 

Stove  glass.  Mica  for  use  \n  stoves. 
(Standard) 

Stovepipe.  Riveted  well  casing.  (Red- 
wood) 

Stove  tender;  Kot-blait  man.  One  who 
puts  stoves  on  gas  or  on  blast,  reg- 
ulates temperatures  of  blast;  han- 
dles gas  at  shutdowns;  usually 
watches  water  from  tuyeres,  plates, 
etc,  at  iron  blast-furnacea.     (Will- 

€0Z) 


Stow.  1.  To  pack  away  rubbish,  into 
goaves  or  old  workings.  (Steel) 
t.  (Prov.  Bug.)  The  structure  con- 
taining  the  furnace  and  series  of 
pots  used  in  Un  plating.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Btower  (Aust)'.  One  who  stows  away 
waste  in  old  workings.     (Power) 

Stowage  (Scot).  In  longwall  mining 
the  space  from  which  the  mineral 
has  been  extracted  and  which  has 
been  filled  with  waste  (Barrow- 
man) 

Btowbord  •  (Newc).  A  place  into 
which  rubbish  Is  put  (Raymond). 
Al9o  Stowboard. 

Stowoe.  1.  A  windlass.  8.  (Derb.)  A 
wooden  landmark,  placed  to  indi- 
cate possession'  of  mining  ground 
( Raymond ) .   AUo  Stowse. 

Stowing.  A  method  of  mining  in 
which  all  the  mataial  of  the  vein 
is  removed  and  the  waste  is  packed 
Into  the  space  left  by  the  working. 
(Raymond) 

Stow  road  (8cot>.  An  abandoned 
road  in  which  waste  is  stowed. 
(Barrowman) 

Stowse  (No.  of  Bug.).  A  windlasa 
(Oresley).    Also  Stowce. 

Straddle.  A  vertical  mine-timber« 
eqpedally  one  supporting  a  set  in  a 
shaft 

Straddle  pipe.  In  gas  manufacture^  a 
bridge  pipe  connecting  the  retort 
with  the  hydraulic  main.  (On- 
tury) 

BtrahUte.  Same  as  Actinolite.  Also 
spelled  Stralite.     (Standard) 

Straight  bit  (Eng.).  A  flat  or  ordi- 
nary chisel  for  boring.    (Oresley) 

Straight  eoal  (So.  StafC).  An  iteca- 
vation  made  in  thick  coal,  having  the 
solid  coal  left  on  three  sides  of  it 
(Gresl^).  Also  called  Straight 
Stall. 

Straight-ent  gang  ftame.  In  quarry- 
ing, a  saw  gang  which  dldes  back 
and  forth  on  a  bed,  as  contrasted 
with  the  ordinary  saw  gang  which 
swings  back  and  forth  when  sus- 
pended from  above.     (Bowles) 

Straight  dynamite.  A  high  explosive 
consisting  essentially  of  20  to  00  per 
cent  nitroglycerin  and  an  active  base 
or  absorbent     (Du  Pont) 

Straight-ends-aad-walli  (No.  Wales). 
A  system  of  working  coal  somewhat 
similar  to  bord-and-pillar.     (Ores* 

i«y) 
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Btrftl^tBBlaff  preas.  A  power*pren  to 
stnii^ten'  Iron  and  itMl  ban,  toch 
as  rtdlfl,  shaftliifc  etc.     (Baymond) 

ttraiflit  point  (Aus^).  That  straight 
portion  of  the  Inner  main  rail  be- 
tween the  rails  of  a  tum-oot 
(Power) 

•traifht  ttaU.  A  lateral  excavation 
Into  a  thick  seam,  having  coal  on  the 
face  and  both  sides  (Standard). 
Also  called  Strali^t  coaL 

Itraight-work;  Strait-work  (Bng.). 
The  system  of  mining  coal,  by  hMd- 
Ihgs  or  narrow  work.    (Qresley) 

Itraia.  A  change  of  shape  produced 
In  a  body.  (Stress  and  strain  are 
often  used  incorrectly  as  synony- 
mous terms).  (0.  M.  P.) 

•train  breaki.  Fractures  occurring  In 
rock  quarries  where  the  rock  is  un- 
der compressive  stress.  This  stress 
Is  relieved  locally  In  the  process  of 
quarrying,  resulting  in  the  rending 
or  fractiuring  of  the  rock  mass. 
(Bowles) 

Mialn  sheet  1.  A  skeleton  drawing 
of.  a  structure,  as  a  roof  truss  or  a 
bridge,  showing  the  stress  to  which 
each  member  will  be  subjected. 
(Webster) 

S.  A  quarryman's  term  for  granite 
sheets  produced  by  comprssslve 
strain.    (Pei^ins) 

•trait  (Scot).  Narrow:  in  the  solid 
(Barrowman).     See  Straight-work. 

•trait!  tin.  Tin  from  the  Strait  of 
Idalacca  and  the  Islands  of  Banka 
and  Billiton,  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 

•traks.   1.  (Corn.)  A  trough  for  wadi- 
'  Ing  broken  ore,  gravel,  or  sand.    A 

tauter.     (Webster) 

•.  The  place  where  ore  Is  assorted 

on  the  floor  of  a  mine;,  a  dressing 

floor.    (Standard) 

•trend.  A  varying  number  of  wires 
or  flbers  twisted  together;  the 
strands  in  turn  are  twisted  together, 
forming  a  rope.  (CM.  P.) 

•trap.  1.  (Scot).  A  plank  supported, 
at  each  end  to  make  the  roof  strata 
secure.  (Barrowman) 
•.  (Ifld.)  An  old  iron  rail  put  up 
between  the  coal  face  and  the  front 
row  of  props,  in  longwall  stalls,  tor 
supportiiig  a  weak  roof.    (Qresley) 

•trapping  ^late  (Oom.).  One  of  the 
WTonght-iieD  idates  by  which  the 
qpsars  of  a  pump  rod  are  bolted  to- 
•sther;  A  «ear  plate^    (Oentuiy) 


•trap  rope  (Aust).  An  eDdleai  lepe 
that  transmits  power  from  tlie  siir> 
face  into  the  dutdi  room  under- 
ground, where  the  various  district 
ropes  are  thrown  into  gear.  (Power) 

itrata.    Plural  of  etroHu^ 

•trath.  1.  A  broad  valley,  as  distin- 
guished fhMu  a  glen  or  gorge;  It  may 
not  be  the  valley  of  a  single  atienm. 
8.  A  broad  valley  with  a  planated 
floor  whidi  is  a  local  or  Incipient 
peneplain.    (La  Forge) 

•trath  stage,  niat  stage  in  the  pene- 
planatlon  of  a  reglcm  when  tlie  main 
streams  have  carved  broad  vaileja 
with  planated  fkoom  graded  to  tbm 
same  regional  liase  lefeL  (La 
Forge) 

•tratie.  Ot  pertalniffg  to,  or  designat- 
ing the  order  or  sequoice  of  strata; 
strategraphic    (Webster) 

•tratiealats.  Having  numeroos  tMn 
layers^  either  (1)  of  sedimentary 
deposition,  as  by  oscillation  or  wmve- 
motion,  often  somewhat  oblique  to 
the  main  layers  of  sthitlflcatioii,  or 
(2)  of  deposition  from  aolutloii,  the 
layers  being  often  tliose  of  color  or 

,  structure  and  not  of  flssHity,  as  in 
banded  agate.     (Standard) 

•tratifleation.  The  deposition  of  oedl- 
ment  beds,  layera,  or  strata;* 

.  the  arrangonent  of  roAs  in 
bed%  laym,  or  strata;'  hmee,  ftav- 
ther,  the  stratifled  structure  reanlt- 
Ing  ftom  such  deposition  and  ar- 
rangement    (La  Forge) 


•tratifloatloa-foliatieB.  The 
tion  of  ctttain  minerals  in  tldik»  ii^ 
regular,  discontinQOus  lamln»,  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  beddins  or 
stratlflcatlon.    (Standard) 

•tratiieatioa  planes.  Oontinuoua  dtvl- 
sional  planes  of  great  extent,  OMuk- 
ing  changes  in  the  character  of  ma- 
terial or  the  mode  of  deposltioo*  and 
the  presence  of  fossils  generally  ar- 
ranged in  irianes  paralltf  to  tte 
plane  of  deposition  and  with  ttiair 
broader  surfaces  lying  in  tlie  mmmm 
planea     (Standard) 

Stratifled.  B\>rmed  or  lying  In  bed% 
layws,  or  strata.    (La  Forge) 

•tratlgrapher.  One  wlio  stodlen,  or 
who  has  expert  kaowMge  oC,elmtlg^ 
raphy.    (Webster) 

•tratlgraphio  geology.  See  (3eoiocy- 
•tratigraphle  fhiow.  ne  distance  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  a  disnptsd 
stratum  measuied  at  riilit  aag^tea  te 
the  i^ane  of  tlie  stntam.  (Iiiid> 
gren.  p.  129) 
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fltntlgn^hy.  !•  Xlutt  biandi  of  geol- 
0S7  wlilcli  treats  of  tbe  formation* 
compoaitloii,  seqoeiice^  and  corrda- 
tfam  of  the  atratmed  rocks  as  parts 
ct  tiie  eartb's  cmst  S.  That  part 
ct  the  deserlptlTe  geotogjr  of  an  area 
or  district  which  pertains  to  tiie  dis- 
erlmtnatioii,  diaracter,:thiciaie8s,  se- 
qnebce,  age,  and  correlation  of  tiie 
rocks  of  the  district    (La  Forge) 

•tntaa.  A  bed  or  layer  of  rock; 
slrsla^  more  than  one  layer.  (B<^. 
Com.) 

Msataa  i^Iala.  A  plain  that  lias  been 
reduced  approximately  to  the  snrfaoe 
of  a  level  or  nearly  levd  resistant 
stratnm  which  has  senred  as  a  local 
iMse  level    (La 


^traw  (Bng.).  A  straw  or  reed  filled 
with  gmapowder,  and  used  as  a  fOsa 
(Oresley) 

Mreak.  The  color  of  the  powder  of  a 
mineral  as  obtained  by  scratching 
tlie  surface  of  the  mineral  with  a 
knife  or  file  or,  if  not  too  hard,  by 
robbing  it  on  an  mqwlished  poree 
Iain  snrftooe.    (Dana) 

■freaked.  Having  some  of  the  min- 
eral constltoents  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  rock  a  striped  or  streaked 
appearance.  In  the  emptive  rock 
this  stmctore  is  often  produced  by 
the  flowing  of  the  mass  in  a  par- 
tially oooled  condition.  It  is  best 
seen  in  obsidian,  rtiyolite^  and 
quarts  porirtiyrles.    (Merrill) 

gtreak  plate.  A  piece  of  unglased  por- 
cdain  for  testing  the  streak  of 
minerala 

itreaa  (Gors.).  To  separate  or  dean 
ore  by  washing. 

•treaa-dowm  daiee.  A  sluioe  box 
placed  to  receive  the  material  re- 
jected from  the  tables  of  a  dredga 
(Weatherbe) 

Streamer.    1.    (Com.)    A  searcher  for 
stream  tin.    (Raymond) 
S.  Qpe  who.  washes  out  stream  tin. 
(Webster) 

ttream  gold.  €k)ld  in  alluvial  de- 
posits; placer  gold.     (Webster) 

ttieaadiig.  1.  Separating  ore  from 
gravel  by  the  aid  of  running  water. 
(Skiimer) 

S.  The  working  of  alluvial  deposits 
for  the  tin  found  in  them.  S.  The 
washlhi^'of  tin  ore  from  the  detrital 
materials.  4.  The  reduction  of 
tin.    (Standard) 


•treaa  tin.  Tin  ore  (cassiterlte)  o^ 
curring  in  stream  beds;  distin- 
guished from  Lode  tin.    ( Skinner) 

•treaa  wheeL  A  wheel  used  to  meas- 
ure the  velocity  of  flowing  water  in 
which  it  dips.     (Webster) 

•treaa  wwrkSi  L  (Com.).  A  name 
given  by  miners  to  alluvial  tin  de- 
posits usually  worind  in  the  open 
air.    (Ure) 

t.  A  place  where  orst  generalbr  tin 
ore,  is  washed  from  alluvial  de- 
posits.    (Standard) 

Mrebbau  (CterJ.  The  longwaU  sys- 
tem of  coal  mining.    (Gresley) 

tftreck  (Bng.).  A  signal  word  for  the 
whim  or  tackle  to  be  lowered. 
(Hunt)    Compare  Stric^k. 

•trek  (Oom.).  A  trough  for  wash- 
ing tin  ore  (Davies).«  A  variation 
of  strake. 

Strem.  A  fbroe  or  combination  of 
forces  tending  to  change  the  shape 
of  a  body.    (C  M.  P.) 

•tret  1.  (Mid.)  Solid,  dose,  oom- 
paet;  as  gobbed  stret,  packed  stret, 
etc.    (Oresley) 

S.  The  system  of  mining  coal  hv 
headings  or  narrow  work.  See  Bora* 
and-pillar  (a  and  M.  M.  P.).  Also 
qpdled  Strett 

•treteh.     A    particular   direction   or 
course;  as,  the  etreioh  of  a  coal 
(Standard) 


•treteher.    1.   A  bride  or  stone  laid 
with  its  length  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  wall.     (Ries) 
•.  (York.)    A  prop  or  i^rag. 

•treteher  bar.  A  single-screw  odumn 
capable  of  holding  one  machine  drill ; 
is  used  in  smaU  drifts.  (OUlette, 
p.  96) 

•treteher  bond.  A  form  of  bond  in 
which  the  bricks  or  ashlar  are  laid 
lengthwise  in  successive  courses,  so 
that  the  Joints  of  one  course  are  at 
the  middle  .of  those  of  the  adjacent 
courses.     (Standard) 

•tria.  A  minute  groove  or  diannel.  A 
threadlike  line  or  narrow  band 
(Webster).    See  Qladal  stria. 

•triated.  Mfurked  with  parallel  grooves 
or  striA.    (Raymond) 

•triatloni.    1.  Yery  fine  parallel  Unes 
marking  the  surfaces  or  deavage 
fiices  of  minerala    (Cleorge) 
•.   CShannels  or  scratches  made  in 
rodE-sooring.    (Standard) 
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ttrlek  (Ck>nL).  To  let  a  man  down  a 
shaft  by  a  windlass.  (Davlea)  Com- 
pare Streck. 

fltridfsg  leveL  A  spirit  -  level,  the 
frame  of  which  carries  at  its  two 
extremities  Inverted  Y's  below,  so 
that  it  may  be  placed  npon  two  con- 
centric cylinders  and  straddle  any 
small  intervening  obstacles.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Strike.  1.  The  course  or  bearing  of 
the  oatcrop  of  an  inclined  bed  or 
Btmctnre  on  a  levd  surface ;  the  di- 
rection or  bearing  of  a  horizontal 
line  in  the  plane  of  an  inclined 
stratum,  Joint,  fault,  cleavage  plane, 
or  other  structural  plane:  it  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the 
dip.  (La  Forge)  Compare  Trend. 
8.  TO  find  a  vein  of  ore;  a  valuable 
discovery.  8.  In  iron-working,  a 
puddler's  rabble.  4.  Act  of  quitting 
work  by  mutual  understanding  by  a 
body  of  workmen  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing compliance  with  demands 
on  their  employer;  a  stopping  of 
work  by  worlunen  to  obtain  or  re- 
sist a  cliange  in  conditions  of  em- 
ployment Compare  Lockout  (Web- 
ster) 

g.  A  hoisting-hook  for  metal,  in  a 
foundry.  6.  A  straight-edged  imple- 
ment for  leveling  something  as  day 
in  a  brickmaker's  or  potter's  mold, 
or  sand  in  a  founders'  mold,  by 
scraping  off  the  superfluous  portion 
on  top;  a  strickle.  7.  In  masonry, 
to  wipe  off  the  projecting  fresh  mor- 
tar from  (a  Joint).    (Standard) 

Strike  a  lead.  To  come  upon  or  dis- 
cover a  lead,  lode,  or  vein,  as  of 
ore  (Standard).    Bee  Strike,  2. 

Strike  board;  Strike  tree  (Scot).  A 
board  at  the  top  of  a  shaft  from 
which  the  bucket  is  tipped;  used  in 
shaft  sinking.  Formerly  the  beam 
or  plank  at  the  shaft-top  on  which 
the  baskets  were  landed.  (Barrow- 
man.) 

Strike  eat.  In  separating  blocks  of 
stone  in  a  quarry,  the  cut  that  is 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  rock 
strata.    (Bowles) 

Strike  fault.    See  Fault 

Strike  Joint  A  Joint  parallel  to  the 
strike.    (Oresley) 

Striker.  1.  A  blacksmith's  helper.  8. 
A  workman  who  dresses  off  the  clay 
bricks  with  a  strickle  in  molding. 
(Webster) 

S.  (Derb.)  The  man  who  lands  the 
kibble,  corf  or  bucket  at  the  top  of 
a  shaft  (Mander)  Bee  Strike 
board. 


Striker-off.  In  brlckmaldng,  a  striker 
or  capper.     (Standard) 

Strlke-thift  The  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  shift  parallel  to  the 
fault  strike.    (Undgren,  p.  122) 

Strlke-ilip.  The  component  of  the  slip 
parallel  with  the  fault-strike,  or  the 
projection  of  the  net  slip  on  a  hori- 
zontal line  in  the  fault  surfaoeL 
(Lindgren,  p.  121) 

Strike-iUp  fault    Bee  Fault 

Strike  tree.    Bee  Strike  board. 

Strike  valley.  A  valley  paraUel  to  the 
strike  of  associated  rock  beds. 
(Webster) 

Striking  deals  (Eng.).  Planks  fixed  in 
a  sloping  direction  Just  within  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft,  to  guide  the  bucket 
to  the  surface.    (Gresley) 

StrUdag  hammer.  A  quarryman's  (or 
miner's)  hammer  for  striking  a  rock 
driU.     (Standard) 

Striking  houie  (Derb.).  A  ahdtered 
place  at  the  top  of  a  shaft  for  the 
striker,  or  eager.  Bee  Striker,  S. 
(Mander) 

Striklag  tolatloa.  A  dilute  solution  of 
silver  cyanide,  containing  potassium 
cyanide,  in  which  articles  to  be  sU- 
ver  plated  are  dipped  before  beta; 
immersed  In  the  silver  bath  proper. 
(Standard) 

String.  1.  A  very  snmll  vein,  either 
independent  or  occurring  as  a  brancb 
of  a  larger  vein  (Boy.  Oom.).  A 
stringer. 

S.  A  series  of  well-drilling  tools  a^ 
ranged  for  lowering  into  Uie  hole. 

Stringer.  1.  A  narrow  v^n  or  irregu- 
lar filament  of  mineral  traversing  a 
rock  mass  of  differoit  materiil 
(Webster) 

8.  A  heavy  timber  or  plank,  usually 
horizontal,  but  sometimes  Indined, 
supporting  other  members  of  a  stnie- 
ture,  and  usually  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  greatest  lengtii  of  tbe 
collection  of  supported  membera 
(Standard) 

Stringer  lode.  A  shattered  aone  ood- 
taining  a  network  of  small  n<»per 
sistoit  veins  (LindgreUt  p.  145). 
Also  called  Stringer  zone. 

Stringing  deals  (BSng.).  Thin  planka 
nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  curbs  la 
a  shaft  so  as  to  suspend  each  cnxb 
from  those  above  it    (Baymond) 
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ttrlmf  pump.  A  iystem  of  piunping 
wherry  tiie  motion  of  the  engine  is 
transmitted  to  the  pump  by  timbers 
or  stringers  bolted  together.  (G. 
and  M.  ^  P.) 

String  roids*  A  line  of  snrftice  rods 
connected  rigidly  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  power;  used  for  operating 
small  pomps  in  adjoining  shafts 
from  a  central  station.  (O.  and  Bl 
M.  P.) 

Strip.  1.  To  remove  from  a  quarry, 
or  other  open  working,  the  OTerly- 
ing  earth  and  disintegrated  or  bar- 
ren surface  rock.  (Raymond) 
t.  A  shallow  cast  ingot  of  brass 
for  rolling  into  sheets.  S.  To  re- 
moTe  the  mold  from  a  steel  ingot 
(Webster) 

4.  To  mine  coal,  alongside  a  fault, 
6r  barrier.  (Presley) 
6.  One  of  a  Fet  of  troughs,  or  their 
equivalait,  along  which  ore  particles, 
as  they  come  firom  the  stamps,  are 
dQMslted  in  the  order  of  th^r  spe- 
cific gravity.    (Standard) 

Stripe.  1.  (Com.)  A  long,  rectangu- 
lar huddle.  (Webster) 
8.  The  series  of  bands  of  variation 
in  color  or  texture  in  a  rock  mass, 
or  the  course  of  the  planes  of  such 
bands,  as  indicative  of  the  course  of 
the  bedding  plane  when  that  is  other- 
wise obscure.     (Standard) 

Strlppiag.  1.  An  open-pit  working.  8. 
See  Strip,  1.  S.  The  earth,  rock,  or 
soil  so  removed.  ((Dhanoe) 
4.  (York.)  A  web  or  portion  of 
coal  worked  off  all  Along  the  face 
of  a  stalL   Oresley)    See  Strip,  4; 

Stripping  a  gutter.  Removing  the 
headings  from  off  the  wash  dirt, 
which  is  left  undisturbed.   (Duryee) 

Stripping  a  Jig  (Aust).  The  forming 
of  a  Jig,  by  enlarging,  a  cut-through 
on  an  incline   (Power).    See  Jig,  8. 

Stripping  a  mine.  1.  See  Strip^  1.  8. 
Robbing  a  mine  of  its  best  ore. 

Stripping  a  shaft  1.  Taking  out  the 
timber  from  an  abandoned  shaft 
8.  Trimnklng^  or  squaring  tlie  sides 
of  a  shaft     (Duryee) 

Stripping  lyitem.  The  ranoval  of  the 
overburden  and  mining  of  the  ore 
in  one  or  more  benches,  the  ore  fiice 
being  broken  by  blasting  and  the 
broken  ore  loaded  by  hand,  diovel- 
ing  machine,  or  steam  Fhovd. 
The  name  '^terrace  or  bench  c^ien- 
plt  working"  has  lieen  suggested. 
(Young) 
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Strip-plt  A  coal  or  other  mine  worked 
by  stripping  (Steel).  An  open-pit 
mina 

Stroekle.  In  glass  manufacturing,  a 
shovel  with  a  tumed-Hp  edge,  for 
grit  sand,  etc.    (Webster) 

Stroke.  In  masonry,  to  give  a  finely 
fluted  surface  to.    (Webster) 

Stromatology.  The  history  of  the  suc- 
cessive formations  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  including  their  fossils. 
(Standard) 

Stromeyerlte.  A  somewhat  variable 
sulphide  of  silver  and  copper  (Ag,- 
Cu)sS.  Contains  50.2  to  52.7  per 
cent  silver  and  90.5  to  88.7  per  cent 
copper.    (U.  S.  QeoL  Surv.) 

Strong.     1.    Large;    important;    said 
of  veins,  dikes,  etc.    (Webster) 
8.  (Scot)    Hard,  not  easily  broken, 
6.  g.,  strong  coal*  strong  blaes.    ( Bar- 
rowman) 

S.  Referring  to  the  character  of 
bind,  meaning  ttiat  the  argillaceous 
is  largely  mixed  with  the  arenaceous 
or  siliceous  materiaL    (Qresley) 

Strong  lode.  A  large  persistent  lode^ 
At  Alston  moor,  aK^ied  to  lodes  lying 
in  a  fault  plane'  in  which  the  differ- 
ence of  level  be^een  similar  strata 
is  considerable.     (Power) 

Strontia.  The  monoxide  of  strontium, 
SrCt  an  alkaline  earth  which  when 
pure  is  an  infusible  grayish  white 
powder  having  an  acrid,  burning 
taste.     (Century) 

Strontiaalf erout.    Containing  or  yield- 
.   ing  strontiuni  or  its  salts.    (Stand* 
ard) 

StrontlaAlte.  Strontium  carbonate, 
SrCO^     (U.  S.  CSeoL  Surv.) 

StroAtium.  A^  bivalent  metallic  ele- 
ment of  the 'calcium  group.  In  na- 
ture, always  combined,  diiefiy  in 
strontianite  (carbonate)  'and  celes- 
tite  (sulphate).  When  pure  it  is 
silver-white.  Symbol,  Sr.;  atomic 
weight,  87.6;  specific  gravity,  2A 
(Webster) 

Stroup  (Scot).  A  spout  (Barrow- 
man) 

Stmok-out  (Com.).  The  termination 
of  a  vein  or  lode  by  a  fault 
(Pryce) 

Stmetural.  Pertaining  to,  part  of,  or 
consequent  upon  the  geologic  struc- 
ture: as  a  Btructural  valley-  (La 
Forge) 

Straetural  plain.  A  gently  sloping 
stratum  plain.    (La  Forge) 
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•ln«l«xml  TAltey.  A  relatlTeljr  Img 
■Bd  narrow  d^re«lo«i  prodnoed  by 
tlie  moyementB  of  tbe  sorfoce,  as  a 
vnieUnml  valley.    (Webster) 

ftmetue.  1.  Tbat  part  of  tbe  geology 
of  a  region  whlcb  pertalna  to  tbe  at- 
titude of  tbe  rocks,  tbe  nature  and 
amomit,  if  any,  of  ttie  deformation 
wbidi  tliey  baye  undergone,  and  tbe 
diatribotion  and  mntnal  relattona  of 
tbe  etmetnral  featnrea.  S.  In  pet- 
rology, one  of  tbe  largor  fsatores  of 
a  rock  maea,  like  bedding,  flow  band- 
ing; Jointing;  deayage,  and  breoeia- 
tion ;  also  tbe  som  total  of  eocb  f on- 
tares;  contrasted,  witb  Texture, 
which  fee.    (La  Forge) 

•truB.  1.  (No.  of  Bng.)  A  kind  of 
iron  sleTO  placed  round  tbe  suction 
pipe  of  a  pump,  to  proFent  stones 
or  otber  rubbisb  passing  into  tbe 
pump.    (Oresley) 

t.  (Scot)     A  safety  fbse.     (Bar- 
FDwman) 

gtmt.  A  mine  prop  to  sustain  com- 
pression, wbeuier  vertical  •  or  in- 
clined.   (G.  and  M.  H.  P.) 

•tab  entry.  A  sbort,  narrow  entry 
turned  .from  anotb^  entry  and 
driven  into  tbe  solid  coal,  but  not 
connected  witb  x»tber  mine  work- 
ings; a  dead  end. 

•tab  Iron.  Inm  made  from  old  borse 
sboe  nails:  especially  valuable  for 
making  gun-barrels.    (Standard) 

•tusoo.  1.  A  fine  plaster  made  of  gyp- 
sum and  glue-water,  or  of  powdered 
wbite  marble  and  fine  sand,  gypsum, 
and  water:  for  walls  or  tbeir  relief 
ornaments.  8.  Loosely,  any  plaster 
or  cement  used  for  tbe  external  coat- 
ing of  buildings.  S.  Plaster  of  Paris. 
(Standard) 

•tnddle  (0>m.).  1.  A  prop  to  sup- 
port tbe.  middle  of  a  stuU.  8.  A 
distencepiece  between  successive 
frames  of  timbering.  (Raymond) 
S.  Tbe  vertical  members  of  sbaft- 
timber  sets  placed  at  eacb  comer 
and  at  tbe  intersection  of  tbe  di- 
viders and  tbe  wall  plates.  4.  An 
uprli^t  prop  supporting  a  platfomi 
in  a  mine,  usually  one  of  a  set  of 
four.     (Standard) 

itafa.  A  Jet  o^  steam  issuing  from 
a  fissure  in  volcanic  regions,  at  a 
temperature  often  above  tbe  boiling 
point  .of  water,    (donunux^) 

Staff.      1.  Ore    associated    witb    tbe 
gangue  of  a  lode.     (Skinner) 
t.  Tbe  produce  of  a  mineb  aa  coal 
and  sladL    (Qreslsy) 


•tagg  (Soot).  To  take  damu  eoal 
witb  tlie  pick  only.     (Barrownaii) 

StalL  L  Tbe  top-pleee  of  a  gel  of 
mine  timbers,  t.  A  timber  prop 
suHN>rting  tbe  roof  of  a  mine  open- 
big.     (Weed) 

t.  COorn.)  A  platform  (stuII-«ovet^ 
ing)  laid  on  Ombers  (stnU-piee»), 
braced  across  a  working  trim  aide 
to  side,  to  support  worionen  or  to 
carry  ore  or  waste.    (Baymood) 

•tall  dirt;  Stall  reek.  Material  sup- 
ported upon  tbe  stulls.    (Ibteng) 

•taU-plsee.  A  piece  of  timber  plaeed 
OTor  tbe  back  of  a  levd  to  be  cov- 
ered witb  lagging,  to  prevent  rock 
falling  into  tbe  levd  from  tbe  stopes 
above.    (Stendard) 

•tuba   (from  tbe  Oer.  fffoOsn).     An 
approximately   borlaontal   passa^ 
way  in  a  mbie;  an  adit    (Webstar) 

•tamp.  A  small  i^llar  of  coal  Mt  be- 
tween tbe  gancway  or  airway,  and 
tbe  breaste  to  protect  tbese  pas- 
sages; any  snmU  pillar.    (OiaDee) 

Stuaplag  (Lane.).  A  kind  of  plllar- 
and-stell  plan  of  mining  coal. 
(Oresley) 

•tamp  palUag.    Pillar  robbing. 

•taa.  1.  In  stone^utting,  to  looasn 
tbe  surf aca  of,  as  stone  in  dreodng; 
by  blows  witb  tbe  edge  or  point  of 
a  bammer,  delivered  at  rigbt  angles 
to  tbe  fic&  8.  A  wbite  or  dis- 
colored place  in  marble  or  other 
stone,  caused  by  a  blow  fkoss  a 
blubt-edged  or  bluntiiolnted  iMun- 
mer.  t.  A  groove  or  aear  on  tbe 
sawed  face  of  a  piece  of  stone, 
caused  by  sand  or  ^t  between  tbe 
side  of  tbe  saw-blade  and  tbe  stoncL 
(Standard) 

•tunaiag.     A  quarryman*s  term  for 
tbe  formation  of  fractures  caused 
by  the  cutting  bara  of  a  cbanneilng 
machine  striking  the   rock   exms 
sively  heavy  blows.    (Bowles) 

•tap.  A  pulverised  mixture  of  day 
and  coke  or  coaL  Probably  from 
the  Oer.  GfetlfiAba.    (Raymond) 

•tapp.  A  black  deposit  obteined  In 
distilling  mercury  ores,  oonalstlng 
of  a  mixture  of  soot,  hydrocarbons; 
mercury  and  Ito  conipounda»  era, 
dust;  etc     (Webster) 

•tart  (Com.).  A  trlbiite- bargain 
which  turns  out  proAteUy  for  tte 
miner.     (Raymond) 
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JMfti  fen 
wIMi  all  torn  tofniw  mi  bmvbMs 
miA  ImWi  In  pilwiqii  lif  viiig& 
Vlitt  Mm  If  ^  4|]14«  Itai  ttaw* 

rvdim  Inteina  flMwia    (XiMSo 


•imtrMit  ggtai«#,  A  didfc  nfiidMr  In 
>imidi  one  dlak  ItttCMenniy  and  Hm 
athnr  nInlniL  TiM.MttllOBUs  dUk 
In  flMonod  oqt  oCrCpnlpr  ffe)nn.  pknt  to 
(tM  90  that  My  gcoofo  wbkik 
fomw  qM»  b9.g9mnd  out    4Mddf4l) 

•tazt«Tut|laf*roafrfMliir.  A  crvaher 
^fl«rtoaio^(ttt^inlfi,«Me» 
M«.    (UddeUX 

itwtofsntffOU-JftwitfMfetr.  A  cfjHter 
In  whldi  the  mMen  of  fbe  Upper 
put  of  the  ]n>ire  Is  like  ttmt  M  tlie 
Dodge  emaher.  while  tlie  knwputi 
of  the  Jaw%  of  qahidricel  waxtMom 
iof  Taijinf  radii,  grind  the'  one  he> 
twe«n  them.  *  (liddell) 

9t3vl^  d^oiltii  A  general  tennf  fior 
o^. dep^pito formed  nndn ^ oiiudb^ 
wstefv  of  etnioi|>hfirte  .origin.  (Vn^ 
and  Min.  Joor.  ^oL  T5^  p.  07) 

MjloUlt.'  .  A  anfiaTIi  Aortf  culiluiiiar 
itniciiira^  tranoteree  to  the  hedding, 
?onunon  In  lonie  Ilmeatonee  and  oal- 
i^araooe.ehalee  aitf  auypuaed  to  have 
haen  f omed  bj  diftaeii^tua  vertical 
obir^nient ,  nnder  .preosose.      (Ia 

illthe  (Soot).    *A  nMer%  torn  ior 

'  Are  diunp^  of'lMier  fei>^the  atlllUig, 

aoffocatmg  odoi*  of  diofce  deny  that 

fbllowe  an  ezploalon  of  tte  -tomer 

(Pige).   Aleo.vtfled  Bttthe. 

imh..  t.  A  prefix  need  In  chemletry 
to  algplljr.  that  ^  term  to.whidi  It 
U  ittdlxed  ia  preient'  in  leai  than 
northalaniotiottortad-OKidei  (W^ 
atier) 

'%  iUUL}  '  Snhaiatenoe;  bmnm^  or 
wagea  paid  on  aeconnt  <QTealey) 
ti  flhort  for  Snbierel  to  eaTlng  aye- 
tama  of  mining. 

•ahaeriaL  Formed,  exlating,  or  taking 
place  on  the  land  eorftice :  obntraated 
wHh  Snhaqoeona.    (La  Ftotie) 

tabaqmeottti  Formed,  erlitlng,  or  tok- 
tog  place  benenth  a  body  of  water: 
6ontraatod  with  BabaerlaL  (La 
Wirge) 

tabhltnadnoat    eoaL     Blade    lignite; 
^Llgnith!  coaL 

gabeeaitol  ftalae,  Snbmerged  plalna 
of  the  continental  iriielt    (Wehator) 

fabeeaehotdaL  linpeicfectlj  or  indto- 
tlitctlj  oonchcidaL    (W^bater) 


•MMia.  te  wmH^m.  a  dMda  bo* 
>  toreen  IIm  tzfbntariaa  of  a  sMto 

.  (Stondaftt) 

IHbdftflfair   fthi    eavlng.     Sea   Itop 
'Midng;  combined  irlth  ore  caTtagi 

^ibgiaairfl.  Fonned  or  depoiltad  be- 


Imrnbiende 
their- 


Bounded  to  part  bjcryacal 
fluea  proper  to  the  mineral  Itaelf  and 
to  part  bjr  eorfticea  formed  agalnat 
yrerrlatlng  OTatala;  hjrpaatomor- 
>hie';  hjphUomorphic:  aald  of  aome 
iOTatola  in  igneooa  rocka  and  inter-, 
mediato  to  meaatog  between  Snhe- 
dxal  and  AnhedraL    (La  Forge) 

Of  or  pertaining  to 
i    roeka    that    contato 
dlammtoated    throogh 
(Standard) 

•abtodtrldaaL  One  of  the  atoiOl 
cryatola  that  often  unite  to  parallel 
growtha  to  hnlld  up  Jayr  qrytala 
of  the.  aame  general  b^Hlt.  rStand* 
avd)  ^^ 

•abjaant.  Situated  directly  umlart 
neath;  lying  bdowj  to  $Mf^, 
lying  bdow  a  itratum  or' another 
fbrmatlon.    (Standi) 

tabjetot.  Minor  tointo  dlYorgtog 
firoto  iot  jparalW  ^to  the  nBglqEff 
JplntiL    (Peridna) 

inUefeL  An  totormedtotelerel  opened 
a  riiort  diatance  below  the  mato 
lerel;  or,  to.the.  caytog  qritem  oC 
nMnfaig,  afe«r  teet  (15-20)  below  the 
top  of  the  ore  body,  prdiminaiy  to 
caving  the  ore  between  it  and  the 
level  above;  See  SnUevel  eleptag; 
mUo  Oaving  ayatom  of  mtolng. 


•ablevel  baekfteptog.  See  Sublevd 
atoping. 

•ablevel  eavtog.  See  Tbp.  allcing  cooft- 
bined  with  ore  cavtogp 

gablevel  method.  See  Sublevel  atop- 
ing. 

gablevel  lUelng.  See  Top  allcing  eom- 
bined  with  ore  oaving;  alao  teh- 
level  atoplng. 

tablevel  ftopiag.  A  mining  moChod 
involving  overhand,  underhand,  and 
ehrinkiige  atoplng,  (to  character- 
ietic  feature  to  the  uae  of  eob- 
levela.  The  aobtovela  are  worked 
aimultaneoualy,  the  loweet  on  a 
given  block  being  fortheet  advanced 
and  the  *%oba"  above  foDowtog  one 
another  at  abort  totervalei  The 
uppennoat  eublefol  underneath  the 
cover  to  partly  caved.    The  caved 
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cover  follows  down  upon  the  ctved 
ore.  The  broken  ore  is  in  part 
drawn  from  the  level,  and  a  part 
remains  in  the  stope  in  order  to 
give  lateral  support  to  the  walls  and 
to  prevent  admixture  of  cover  and 
ore.  The  breaking  faces  are  devel- 
oped by  crosscuts,  which  are  ex- 
tended from  wall  to  wall  from  the 
end  of  the  subleveL  The  method 
can  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
treating method,  the  ore  body  being 
worked  from  the  top  down  and  the 
individual  blocks  upon  a  given  level 
being  worked  from  their  ends  to  the 
center  (Young).  Modifications  of 
this  method  are:  Chamber-and-pil- 
lar  system;  Chambers  without  fill- 
ing; Combination  of  subsllcing  and 
■toping;  Drift  stoping;  Filling  sys- 
tem; Mitchell  slicing  aystem;  Pil- 
lar robbing;  Pillar  robbing  and 
hand  filling;  Bopm-and-piUar  ay»- 
tem;  Square  work  and  caving; 
Square  work,  pillar  robbing,  and 
.  hand  filling;  Sublevel  back  stoping; 
Sublevel  method;  Sublevel  flicing 
system;    and  Substoplng. 

SttbUmate.  A  coating  or  deposit 
formed  in  a  glass  tube  or  on  char- 
coal as  a  result  of  heating  certain 
minerals.     (George) 

SalOimatioa.  The  volatiliiation  and 
condensation  of  a  solid  substance, 
without  fusion,  or  without  the  inter- 
vening liquid  stage  being  passed 
through. 

tablimatioii  theory.  The  theory  that 
a  vein  was  filled  first  with  metallic 
vapors.    (Raymond) 

SmUimation  vela.  A  vein  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  sublimation 
theory.     (Standard) 

Sublime.  To  pass  from  a  solid  to  a 
gaseous  state,  and  again  condense 
to  solid  form,  without  apparently 
liquefying.     (Webster) 

SubmarlBe  blast  A  charge  of  high  ex- 
plosives fired  in  bore  holes  drilled  in 
the  rock  under  water  for  dislodging 
dangerous  projections  and  dequeu- 
ing channels.    (Dn  Pont) 

tabmetalUe.  Applied  to  minerals  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  metallic  luster, 
as  columbite,  wolframite.    (Dana) 

tabnate.  Applied  to  rocks  formed 
within  or  below  the  crust    (Power) 

Sabperphjrltie.  Having,  in  an  imper^ 
feet  degree,  the  character  of  por- 
phyry.   (Oentory) 

tabsalt.    A  basic  salt     (Century) 


tabseqaent  Trfbntaiy  to  and  wdhm- 
quent  in  develi^ment  to  a  primary 
consequent  stream,  but  ftseif  ocmae- 
quent  upon  structure  brought  ont  In 
the  degradation  of  the  re^on;  sob- 
consequent:  said  of  some  streamB 
and  their  valleys;  as  a  subsequent 
valley.    (La  Forge) 

Sabfeqaeat  deposits,  A  term  propose 
for  ores  which  were  not  directly  the 
result  of  igneous  processes.  (Bng. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  75,  p.  258) 

Sabtideate.  A  sinking  down  of  a  part 
of  the  earth*s  Crust    (Roy.  Com.) 

Sabsldiaiy  oompaay.  A  c(»npany  la 
which  a  majority  of  the  shares  of 
stock  are  held  by  another  company* 
giving  the  control  to  the  latter. 

Sabiilloate.  A  basic  silicate.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Sabsilieie.  Containing  less  than  00  per 
cent  of  silica:  same  as  and  modi 
preferable. to  basic,  whldi  it  Is  re- 
pladng.    (La  Forge) 

SabsUelag;  'Side  liieiag;  Cad  sUslas. 
See  Top  slicing  combined  with  ore 
caving. 

Sabiolt  1.  Broadly  and  loosdy,  the 
part  of  the  regolith  (earth  mantle) 
which  lies  beneath  the  true  soil  and 
which  contains  almost  no  organic 
matter,  t.  More  preciselyt  a  layer  of 
the  regolith,  grading  into  the  soil 
above  and  Intoumnodifled  rock  waste 
below,  which  is  less  oxidised  and  hy- 
drated  than  the  soU  i^oper  and  Con- 
tains almost  no  organic  matter,  but 
is  somewhat  charged  with  and  in- 
durated by  iron  oxides  and  day  that 
has  been  leached  down  from  the 
overlying  soil.    (La  Forge) 

SubioiliBg.  The  firing  of  small  diarges 
of  dynamite  2  or  8  feet  bdow  the 
surface  for  toeaking  np  impervloas 
strata  of  soil,  clay,  etc.,  f6r  srat- 
ing,  draining,  and  moistening  the 
SOIL     (Du  Pont) 

Sabitaiagmlte,  A  compact,  noncrys- 
talline deposit  of  caldum  carbonate. 
(Webster) 

Sabitatioa.  A  station  in  which  elec- 
tric current  is  changed  in  diaracter 
or  potential.    (H.  H.  Clark) 

Sabttitatioa  veia.  A  metalliieroiis 
vein  formed  through  the  agency  of 
percolating  waters  by  the  partial  or 
complete  substitution  of  the  vein 
material  for  the  original  rodL 
(Called  also  replacement  vein  or  de- 
posit   (Webster) 
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fcWIiplaC.    See  SnbleTd  ilopliig. 

Bmtetnttiim.  An  onder-lAyer  or  stra- 
tum; a  atratam,  aa  of  earth  or 
rock,  lylDK  inuiiediately  under  an- 
other.    (SUQdard) 

Bmbterpoiitloa.  The  state  of  being 
placed  beneath  something  else ;  spe- 
dlloaUy,  In  geology,  the  order  in 
Ydilch  strata  are  dlspoHed  in  de- 
scending series.     (Standard) 

ImUerrams.  The  bedrock  beneath  a 
SDrilcftal  deposit    (La  Forge) 

labterraaeaa.  Being  or  lying  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  (Web- 
ster) 


at.     Of  imperfect  trans- 
parency*    (Duryee) 

tabtaberaat.  Having  a  domelike  form 
due  to  igneous  intrusion  Into  the 
rocks  beneath:  said  of  some  domes 
in  strata  and  of  the  consequent  de- 
formation of  the  surface  and  the  re- 
sultant form  of  the  topography.  (La 
Forge) 

tabrltreoai.  A  luster  less  glassy  in 
appearance  than  that  of  common 
glass.     (George) 

Saooiaellite.  Succinic  add,  C«HtO«,  ob- 
tained in  orthorhombic  crystals  from 
amber. 

Suasialte.  1.  Amber.  It  occurs  in  ir* 
regular  masses,  without  cleavage* 
possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  1.050 
to  1.086,  and  fuses  at  250*  to  800* 
O.  (Bacon).  AUo  called  £Uectrum. 
t.  Amber-  colored  grcssularlte. 
(Webster) 

•aeotao  (Sp.)-    Amber.    (Halae) 

Smoked  stone  (Gom.).  A  honeycombed 
or  porous  stone.     (Pryce) 

^ 

Saeker  rod.  The  pump  rod  of  an  oil 
or  arteaian  well.     (Chance) 

Saokiag  pump.  A  suction  pump. 
(Standard 

SaetioB  aaemomettr.  An  anemometer 
that  measures  wind-velocity  by  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  cauaed  by  the 
blowing  of  the  wind  through  or 
across  a  tube.     (Standard) 

taction  baiket.  The  strainer  at  the 
foot  of  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump 
or  of  a  suction  hose.    (Standard) 

taetioa  dredge.  A  dredge  in  which 
the  material  Is  lifted  by  pumping 
through  a  suction  pipe  (Weatherbe) 

•aetloa  pipe.  That  part  of  a  immp 
where  the  water  enters.     (Barrow- 

) 


tastloa  primsr.  A  pomp^  anzlllaiy  to 
a  steam  pump,  used  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  main  chamber,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  use  of  steam. 
(Standard) 

Saetioa  pump.  A  pump  wherein,  by 
the  movement  of  the  piston,  water 
is  drawn  up  into  the  partial  vacuum 
fordied  under  the  retreating  budet 
on  the  upstroke,  reflux  being  pre- 
vented by  a  valve  in  the  pipe.  The- 
oretically the  suction  pump  will  lift 
water  84  feet,  but  practically  only 
about  26  to  28  ftet    (WeUSter) 

Bud  (Prov.  Eng.).  Drift-sand  depos- 
ited on  flooded  land.    (Standard) 

Saeldo  (Max.).  Salary;  wagea. 
(I»wlght) 

taelo  (Mex.).  Bottom;  surface  of 
ground.     (Dwight) 

Sugar  of  lead.    Lead  acetate. 

Sugar  spar  (Com.).  Friable  graunlar 
quartz.     (Power) 

Sugary  quarts.  A  granular  and  some- 
what friable  and  massive  variety  of 
quartz  (Power).    Sugar  eper. 

Saldealte.  A  name  given  by  Stache 
and  von  John  to  gray,  acidic,  ande- 
sitlc  porphyrttes  in  the  eastern  Alps. 
They  range  from  54  to  62  per  cent, 
SlOa,  and  have,  in  .the  prevailing 
gray  groundmass,  phcnocrysts  of 
hornblende,  plagiodaaa,  a  little  or- 
thoclase,  and  accessory  augite,  blo- 
tite,  and  quarts.  Compare  Ortlerite. 
(Kemp) 

Sulfato.  L  (Sp.)  Sulphate,  t.  (Hex.) 
In  the  potto  process,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.    (Halse) 

Salfuro  (8p.)4  l;  Sulphides  ;^i9iafiiff«9 
(Mex.),  sulphide  ores.  8.  Rich  sul- 
phides of  silver  from  lixlviatlon 
processes.     (Halse) 

Sallage.     1.    Scoria  on  molten  metal 
in  the  ladle.     (Webster) 
8.    Water  -  deposited   sill   or   mud. 
(Standard) 

Sallage  pieoe.    Same  as  Deadhead,  1. 

Salmaa  and  Pieard  process.  An  oil  flo- 
tation process  in  which  are  intro- 
duced bubbles  of  air  or  other  gas, 
and  also  oil  in  the  form  of  a  spray, 
Into  the  freely  flowing  acidulated 
pulp.     (T.  J.  Hoover,  p.  11) 

Sulphate.  1.  -A  salt  or  ester  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  8.  To  treat  or  Im- 
pregnate with  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
anlphate;  to  convert  into  sulphate. 
8.  To -form  a  deposit  of  whitish 
scale  (probably  PbaSCt,  not  the  nor- 
mal PbSO«)  on  the  platea  of  a  stor- 
age battery*    (Webstar) 


Offil 
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Vw^Mnm^     A  laaDlQ  CUIMIWIUH     muMi 

In  'cttTtetii  toldoilc  Mftons*  constet- 
loK  d  natlTe  Olhite  MilpliQilc  ftdd, 
tUKV.    (firtandiM) 

•iiyfeatlsc^  To  oonyart  into  milpluite, 
M  by  totatlni  Mlilliido  «ml    ( Web- 

MyldAt.  ▲  Mnaiy  coopowid  oC  mil- 
pirar»  or  one  ib  refiidid.  Fomiirly 
ealled  Salphnrot  Bie«ptlnc  the  mH- 
IfhMm  d  fti^i*  and  iifc^it^  aarth 
netala,  the  metallic  ■ophldes  are  In- 

'  tolnble  In  water«  or  nearly  eo,  an£ 
many  occur  as  minerala.    (Webeter) 


•alfklde  aese.  lliat  part  at  a  lode  or 
Tain  not  y^t  iwridlaed  by  tbe  air  or 
■vrfiMe  water  and  oootafnlnt  sal- 
phlde  minerals. 

•al^v.  1.  A  non-metallic  eleuient 
occurring  naturally  in  large  quan- 
tities elttier  natlTO  or  in  Tarlons  sql- 
IihideSb  Native  sulphur  occurs  in 
yellow  orthwhombic  crystals,  in 
masses*  onists,  and  powder.  Sym- 
bol, 8;  atomic  weight,  82.00;  spe- 
dlic  gravity,  2.08.  (Webster) 
t.  Iron  pyrtte,  occhrring  in  coal 
seams  (Steel).  Also  iron  snlpldde 
(pyrite)  occurring  with  Wisconsin 
eted  MIssourt  sine  ore.  In  aoathern 
States,  i^noaymoiis  with  Pyrilv^ 
••  Sidphnvsted  hydrogen.,  BJL 
Stink  danqn.  4.  (8a  Staff.)  An  old, 
but  improper,  term  for  Are  damp. 
(Qnsliy) 

•alphur-bamer.  A  blast  ftamace  In 
which  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  man*' 
ufMture  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Stand- 
ard) 


A  mixture  of  sul- 
phur with  pnlferlasd  -stoneware  and 
^ass,  melted  and  run  Into  SMkls. 
(Oentury) 

•alpharet  (I^dHc  coast).  In  minerjf 
jihras^  the  undecomposed  metallic 
ores,  usually  sulphldea  Chiefly  ap- 
plied to  auriferous  pyrites.  Oon- 
oentr^te  and  sulphide  ate  preteabie 
(Baymond).  An  eld  ^monym  for 
Snlphldei 

Mphnr  greap..  The  dements  sulphur, 
seienhim,  tellurium,  and  oxygen: 
fbrmerly  classed  together,  owing  to 
their  many  properties  in  common. 
(SUndard) 

•ulphufleaeM.  A  heavy  conualve  eOy 
Uqpiid,  HtSO^  c(dorless  whsn  pore, 
etfbr  made  by  dietUllag  grsen 
▼ItrM,  hence  the  name  ell  ef  vitrloL 
Vo^w  made  by  the  Hiamber  praeees 
and  the  centaet  procesiL   4Wehafesr) 


■alghur  «•. 
for  its  sulphur.    (Webster) 

iosnMr  Unek-ea    A  black  Mbtlcst- 
Ing  eU  of  5«0*  P.  Sre  test, 
a  heavy  tenqMTlag  oil  and  for 
prooAng  cement.    <Baooai) 


A  heavy,  railway  car 
engine  oil  that  has  a 
above  140*  a 
—6*  a    (Baeon) 


flariH^at  of 


1.  (Wtcm  the  <3ennan  Amipf.) 
An  excBvatieii  in  flie  coal  or  rock 
made  below  the  gangway  or  In  die 
bottom  of  a  shaft  to  collect  ndne 
water.  The  gangway  dltdies  or 
drains  empty  into  it,  and  the  pump 
draws  the  water  tnm  It  (CBiaaea) 
t.  (Newc)  That  part  of  a  Jndd-of 
coal  whidi  Is  extracted  flrst  (Bay- 
mond) 

t.  An  excavation  smaller  inaii,  and 
ahead  of,  the  regular  work  in  driv- 
ing a  tunnel  or  sinking  a  shaft 
4.  A  round  stone-pit  lined  with 
day,  Ibr  recdvihg  the  metal  on  Its 
flrst  fhslon.  (WdMter) 
i.  A  storage  tank  for  solutiona^  nsa> 
ally  at  a  levd  below  other  vata. 
((^lenndl,  p.  2TO) 

fl.  To  undercut  coal  preliminary  to 
placing  a  diort-wall  machine  In  im^ 
sttion  for  cutting  along  the  working 
Ihcei  Sometimes  cslled  a  Siwiping 
cut 

Suvper.    t.  (Bug.)    A  shot  placed  In 
or  very  near  to  the  oenter  ef  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft     (Greeley) 
t.     (Scot)     A  shot  for  breaktog 
up  tte  bottom  or  floor.    (Baiiwn 


) 

Sua^  fuse.    A  wateiproof  fnae 
in  a  sonip.     (Standard) 


gumping-     1-  (Scot)     Cuttbig 
into  the  floor;  or.  In  sinking, 
ting  down  at  the  lowest  pait 
shaft     (Barrownisn) 
t.  Fordng  the  cutter  bar  of 
cutter  into  or  under  the  coel. 
called  Bumping  cut     (a 
ML  P.) 

S.  A  sseaH  ainare  diafu- 
made  in  the  air  headinge, 
croaelng  faulta,  *etc:,  or   bhk 
IHPOve  the   thickness  of 
(llln.  Jour.) 


of  the 

a  coal 

leo 


ids  to 
etc 


An  angle  Ireii  ahoot 
8  feet  long  with  flangea  abont  4 
inches  high,  wdi^tng  aliswl  18 
pounds.  Its  function  Is  to  guide  the 
cutter  bar  oa  mn  electric  eeni  cut- 
ttim  maddna.  (M.  W.Bipt,  vet 
182,  p.  88L  Bee^  «.  Beck  Oaal  and 
Mln.  Ooi,  Iowa) 
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fuiplar  ««t    See  Bump,  fi 

Svaiplmflr  hole  (Aust.).  The  flrat  or 
tmnlng  cut  made  by  a  coal  cotter 
(rower).    A  ^mnpiiiff  cot 

tamplac  iliet  (Newc).  See  Samper, 
1  and  2. 

Sampmaa  (Oom.).  A  man  employed  m 
sliaft  sinking  to  amlst  the  miner 
with  the  pumping  machinery,  tim- 
bttv,  etc 

Samp  plaaki  (So.  Staff.),  strong  timr 
ben  bolted  together,  forming  a  tem- 
porary bottom,  or  scaffolding,  for  the 
shaft     (Min.  Joor.) 

•amp  pamp.  A  pomp  onployed  to 
raiae  water  from  a  mine  aomp. 
(Standard) 

tamp  shaft  That  shaft  In  a  mine  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  snmp. 
(Standard) 

Samp  ihat  A  blast  made  near  the 
center  of  a  shaft  that  is  being  sonk, 
to  make  a  collecting  place  for  water. 
(Standard) 

Samp  solatloB.    See  Barren  aolotlon. 

Samp  wlase.  A  winae  sunk  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lowest  leveZ,  in  order  to 
ezplcwe  the  lode  below  and  aaoer- 
tain  whether  the  ainking  of  the 
Bdain  shaft  is  adviaable^  (Stand- 
ard) 

Sna-baked.  Hardened  and  desiccated 
by  the  son's  beat  aa  mod,  day,  or 
onbomt  bricks*  (Standard) 

Sna  araak.    See  Shrinkaga-cnu^ 

Swinsd  olL  A  trade  name  tor  erode 
petroleom,  which  is  sometimea  in- 
creased in  density  and  fitted  for  use 
aa  a  lobricant  by  exposing  it  to  the 
son  as  a  thin  layer  on  the  sorf  aoe  of 
a  tank  of  warm  water,  the  more 
TolatUe  portions  being  thos  in  part 
removed  by  evaporation.    (Bacon) 

l«a  apaL  Same  as  Fire  opaL  (Stand- 
ard) 

Svashlaa.  The  trade  name  of  a  soft 
grade  of  paraffin  wax  with  a  low 
melting  point  It  can  be  horned  in 
an  ordinary  miners^  lamp  with  a  nail 
(nsoally  copper)  in  the  wick  and 
givea  little  smoke  (Steel).  Also 
loners'  sonshine. 

SoBStene.  A  rariety  of  oligoclase  feld- 
spar containing  nomeroos  wmll  in- 
cloMons  which  caoae  a  delicate  play 
of  colore.  Uaed  as  a  gem  (U^  8. 
Oeol.  Sonr.). 


San  Tain  (No.  of  Bng.).  Ore  Telna 
dIscoYered  on  the  south  side  of  a 
hill.  Son  is  synonymous  with  sooth, 
so  son  Tains  are  aooth  yeina. 
(Power) 

Baperielal.    See  Sorfldal. 

Saperielal  deposits.  The  most  recent 
of  geological  formationa;  onconsoli- 
dated  detrital  material  lying  on  or 
near  the  snrface,  generally  unstrati- 
fled.'  (Oentory' 

Saperiieie  (Sp.).    Surface.     (Dwii^t) 

SaperiasBt  Applied  by  Dana  to  those 
igneous  magmas  which  discharge  at 
the  summit  oi  a  volcano  Bee  Bf- 
fiuent  and  Interfluent  (Daly,  p. 
181) 

Sapergeae.  Applied  to  ores  or  ore 
minerals  that  Imve  been  formed  by 
generally  descending  water.     Orea 

.  or  mtnerala  formed  by  downward 
enrichment  (Banaome).  Compare 
B^pogene^  2. 

Saperiaikpote.  In  geology,  to  establiah 
a  atrbctoral  system  over,  indq[)end- 
ently  of,  and  eventoally  opon  onder- 
lying  stroctoree:  said  of  terranea, 
rivers,  drainage  aystems,  valleys  and 
other  featores  of  erosion;  aa,  a 
euperUnpaeed  valley.    (Standard) 

Siq^erlmposed  drainage.  A  natoral 
drainage  eyetem  that  has  been  eatab- 
liahed  on  onderlybig  rocks  independ- 
ently of  thdr  stroctore.  Three 
kinds  are  recognised:  (o)  by  sedi- 
mentation, where  the  drainage  ays- 
tem  of  newer  strata  is  formed  over 
and  independently  of  that  of  dosely 
onderlying  61der  strata ;  (5)  by  allo- 
viation,  where  an  extensive  alluvial 
depoait  baa  establiahed  a  new  and 
independent  drsiinairo  aystem  over 
that  of  the  preceding  sorface;  (o)  by 
planation,  wher«s  after  extensive 
planation  of  a  rock-snrfliee,  a 
drainage  system  Is  established  inde- 
pendent of  the  onderlying  rodc- 
stroctora     (Standard) 

Saperphatphate.  An  add  phoqihate; 
any  fertilising  material  consisting 
chiefly  of  soloble  phosphates.  (Web- 
ster) 

Saparpaied.  Not  in  adjostment  to  the 
stroctore  of  the  rocks  opon  which  it 
now  flow%  having  acQoired  ita 
course  on  a  previoody  overlying  ter- 
rene which  has  since  beoi  removed 
er  cot  throoi^:  said  of  aome 
atreams;  aame  as  soperlmposed, 
wliich  it  is  replacing.    (La  Forge) 
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Biiperposlol6n  (Peru).  Whole  or  pert 
of  a  mining  claim  placed  over  an 
older  one.     (Halse) 

Saperposition.  The  order  In  which 
rocks  are  placed  above  one  another. 
(Roy.  C!om.) 

Saperstratam.  An  overlying  stratum 
or  layer.     (Webster) 

Sapplemeatary  twining.  Twining  by 
which  a  crystal  shnulates  the  sym- 
metry of  a  crystal  class  wltlr  higher 
grade  In  the  same  system.  (A.  F. 
Rogers) 

Bar  (Sp.).    South,     (thvlght) 

Sarbed.  Set,  as  a  stone,  on  edge,  or  In 
a  position  different  from  that  in  the 
quarry.     ( Standard) , 

Sarcharge.  1.  The  algebraic  sum  of 
the  losses  and  gains  of  a  comet  of 
gold  during  cupellatlon  and  solu- 
tion. (Rlcl^etts,  p.  128) 
2.  In  ceramics,  an  enamel-painting 
on  an  enamel  ground  of  darker  hue. 
(Standard) 

Surface.  The  top  of  the  ground;  the 
soil,  clay,  etc.,  on  the  top  of  strata 
(Barrowmau).  As  used  ! .  the  con- 
veyance of  coal  in  place,  or  in  a  con- 
veyance of  land  reserving  the  min- 
erals, includes  not  merely  the  sur- 
face within  the  boundary  lines,  with- 
out thickness,  but  includes  what- 
ever earth,  soil,  or  land  lie;  above 
and  superincumbent  upon  the  coal 
or  mineral  reserved.  (Yatider  v. 
Right,  66  Indiana,  p.  819 ;  82  Ameri- 
can, p.  109;  Stonegap  "^olllery  Co. 
V.  Hamilton,  89  S.  E.  *RepL,  p.  310) 

Sarfaoe  break;  Surface  damage.  The 
disturbance  or  sinking  of  the  strata 
reaching  to  the  surface  consequent 
on  the  extraction  of  coal  or  mineral. 
(Barrowman) 

Surface  chargei.  All  expenses  in- 
curred on  the  surface  of  a  mine 
which  have  to  be  charged  against 
the  mineral.     (Duryee) 

Surface  condenser.  A  condenser  in 
whldi  exhaust  steam  is  condensed 
by  contact  with  the  surfaces  of 
metal  cooled  by  a  flow  of  cold  water 
on  their  sides  opposite  the  condeiiB- 
ing  surfaces.     (Century) 

Surface  damage  (Scot).  Ground  oe- 
enpled  and  damaged  by  colliery  op- 
«ratlons;  the  ccxmpensatloii  for' such. 
(Barrowman) 

Surface  dcpoiitt.  Ore  bodies  that  are 
ezpoaed  and  can  be  mined  from  the 
surface.    (OL  and  M.  M.  P.) 


Surface  geolcgy.  The  geoloey  of  tbe 

superficial  deposits  and  of  the  soi^ 
face  of  the  fundamental  rocks. 
(Roy.  Com.)  Compare  Aerial  geol- 
ogy. 

Surface  glasc.  In  ceramics,  a  thin  and 
perfectly  transparent  glaze  over 
both  the  body  and  the  decoratltM). 

Surface  Uacs.  •  The  boundary  lines  of 
a  mining  claim  as  indicated  by  the 
locator.    (U.  S.  Mln.  Stat.  p.  81) 

Surface  man.  A  miner  (or  other  work- 
man) employed  in  an  open-air  work- 
ing. A  yard  or  shop  employee  at  a 
minei 

Surface  mining.  Mining  at  or  near 
the  surface;  placer  mining;  open-pit 
mining.    ( Standard ) 

Surface  rights.  The  ownership  of  the 
surface  of  land  only,  where  mineral 
rights  are  reserved.     (Weed) 

Surface  tension.  That  property,  due 
to  molecular  forces,  which  exists  in 
the  surface  film  of  all  liquids  and 
tends  to  bring  the  contained  volume 
into  a  form  having  the  least  super- 
ficial area.  The  thickness  of  this  film 
amounts  to  less  than  a  thousandth 
of  a  mUllmetet,  and  is  considered 
to  equal  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of 
molecular  action,  that  is,  the  great- 
est distance  at  which  there  Is  cohe- 
sion between  two  particles.  Par- 
ticles lying  below  this  film,  being 
equally  acted  on  from  all  aides,  are 
in  equilibrium  as  to  forces  of  cohe- 
sion, but  those  In  the  film  are  on  the 
whole  attracted  inward,  and  tension 
results  (Webster).  As  used  la 
the  dotation  process,  the  omtrac- 
tile  force  at  the  surface  of  a  Uquld 
wherdiy  resistance  is  offered  to  rap- 
ture.   (Rickard) 

Surface  water.  Water  running  into 
underground  workings  from  tbe 
surfaoe  of  the  ground.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Surface  working.  Same  as  BurCsoe 
mining.     ( Standard ) 

SurfaciBir*  1*  The  top  layor  or  crust 
of  a  pavement  S.  Treating  the  soiv 
face  of  a  finished  roadway  with  s 
bituminous  materiaL  (Bacoo) 
S.  The  act  of  placinjg  the  top  of  tbe 
rail  on  an  even  line.  4.  Gold  dig- 
ging on  the  surfiioe.  S.  To  wash 
the  surfiioe  depoeits  for  gold.  (Web- 
ster) S.  The  aurlferoas  matesrlsl 
that  Ilea  at  the  mrfaea    (Standard) 

Surfeit  (Na  of  Bn^).  Oboka  danipL 
(Orealey) 
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faiMaL  CSumiclertBtlc  c^  ptttMlnliit 
to^  tomed  on,  iltnated  at,  or  oeeor- 
rtng  <»i  tbe  earth's  mirftieo;  espe- 
cially, coDflisdiig  of  QBConaolldated 
residiial,  ellnTial,  or  glacial  depoelts 
Ijing  on  the  bedrock.     (La  Forge) 

Sprge  task.  A  standplpe  or  a  storage 
reservoir  at  the  down-stream  end 
of  a  closed  aqueduct  or  teeder  pipe, 
as  for  a  water  wheel  to  prevent  sod- 
den variations  of  pressore  and  to 
furnish  #ater  qnicklj.     (Webster) 

gmfglag.'  Tlie  iU^vIng  of  a  moving 
rope,  as  of  a  hoisting  cable.  (€.  M . 
P.).    Bee  WhipiKing,  1. 

Surtidero  (^).  A  condnit  or  sluice; 
S.  de  agwoi  a  reservoir;  basin. 
(Halse) 

Sartarbraad.  An  Icelandic  term  for  a 
peaMike  variety  of  brown  coal  or 
lignite  occurring  in  the  Pliocene 
depositB,  and  sometimes  under  the 
volcanic  overflows  of  that  island. 
(Page) 

lurwy.  1.  To  determine  and  ddine- 
ate  the  form,  extent,  positiont  etc 
of  a  tract  of  land,  coast,  haibor 
or  the  like,  by  taking  linear  and 
ayigninF  measur^nents,  and  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  t.  To  view  ^th 
a  scrutinizing  eye;  to  examine  with 
reference  to  condition,  situation, 
value,  etc     ( Wdister ) 

Surveying.  1.  Act  or  occupation  of 
•maUng  surveys.  8.  That  branch  of 
applied  mathematics  whi^ch  teaches 
the  art  of  determining  the  area  of 
any  portion  of  tiw  eaiths^  surftoco, 
the  lengths  and  direction  of  bound- 
ing lines,  the  contour  of  the  surfince, 
etc,  and  accurately  delineating  the 
wlude  on  paper.    (Webster) 

Wmamjm.  1.  One  whp  surveys  or 
nisaswifs  land  surfaces,  mines,  etc 
t.  A  customs  officer.     (Wdister) 

•urveyor  geaexaL  1.  A  principal  sur- 
veyor, t.  An  officer  in  charge  of  the 
survey  of  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.     (Webster) 


Burveyert'  measure.  A  aystem  of  meas- 
ures used  by  surveyors,  of  which  the 
unit  is  the  chain.    (Standard) 

SuMModite.  A  qracial  name  suggested 
by  Br5gger  for  the  eleolite  por- 
phyry, originally  described  by  Kemp, 
from  Beemerville,  Sussex  (3o.,  N.  J. 
The  name  was,  however,  applied 
years  ago  to  a  hydrated  borate  of 
manganese  and  magnesia,  from 
Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.    (B^mp) 


tattMi»  Steels*  and  Steaie  dry  taUa. 
A  concentrator  of  the  WilSey  type 
In  motion,  but  instead  of  ualag  wa« 
ter,  stratiflcatlon  is  by  means  of  ris- 
ing currents  of  air.  The  heavy 
grains  are  pushed  forward  by  the 
head  motion,  while  the  lighter 
grains  roll  or  flow  down  the  skve 
toward  the  taiUng  side     (LiddeU) 

Satarejeimt   Bame  as  StyMlte,  toMeS 


Swab.  L  A  kind  of  hemp  brush  for 
holding  water  to  moisten  mold 
joints,  to  apray  on  edges,  to  spread 
blacking  on  diy-sand  molds,  etc  S. 
To  dean,  as  with  a  swab;  to  mop. 
(Webster) 

Swab  stiik.  A  stMc  frayed  at  one 
end,  for  cleaning  the  aiudge  out  of 
holes  in  prooess  of  being  bored  for 
blasting.    (Boy.  Com. ) 

Swad  (Newc).  A  thin  layer  of  stone 
or  refuse  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scam.    (Raymond) 

Swag.  1.  (LaAC)  Subsidence  or 
weighting  of  the  roof.  .  (Oresley) 
S.  (Aust)  A  traiqping  bushman's 
luggage,  rolled  up  in  a  long  bundle 
and  carried  on  the  back  or  over  the 
shoulder;  any  similar  roll  t>f  lug- 
gage   (Webster) 

Swage.  A  tool  variously  shaped'  or 
grooved,  on  the  ends  or  faces,  used 
by  workers  in  metals  for  shaping 
their  work ;  a  dolly.  Jumper^  or  up- 
set (Webster).  A  tool  used  '  In 
aharpening  drill  bit& 

Swage  block.  A  perforated  blod^  of 
cast  iron  or  steel,  having  grooved 
sides  and  adapted  for  use  in  heading 
bolts  and  swaging  large  objects. 
(Webster) 

Swaged.  Reduced  in  diameter  by  uae 
of  blacksmith^s  »^mgeB,  hence  the 
name.  This  is  a  hmnmering  profr* 
ess,  but  the  same  res:ilt  may  be  at- 
tained by  press  forging  or  spinning. 
(Nat  Tube  Oo.) 

Swagmaa  (Aust).  A  man  who  trav- 
els in  search  of  emjfloyment;  so 
called  because  he  carries  his  swag, 
or  bundle  of  dothes,  blankets,  etc 
(Century) 

SwaUet  (JSag.).  1.  A  fissure  or  hoie; 
especially  a  fissure  in  limestone 
rocks  through  which  a  stream  sinks 
(Webster).  AUo  Swallow;  Swal- 
lowa 
8.  An  Inrush  of  water  in  a  minei 
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poroQi  pltee  In  a  yeln.  It  derives 
its  nftnue  from  the  ease  with  wiildi 
water  stnks  throagb  the  loose  mate- 
rial (Hooson).    illso  Bwallet 

tvaUew  hole.   800  Sink,  1;  Sink  hole^ 

fwalljr;  tweUy.   A  trough^  or  anM^llne, 
In  a  coal  seam.    (O.  and  M.  K.  P.) 

Swamp.  1.  A  local  depression  in  a 
coal  bed  in  whidi  the  water  col- 
lects. Applied  particnlarly  in  bitn- 
minoQs  coal  ihining.  (Chance) 
t.  As  applied  to  a  mining  claim,  to 
dear  a  narrow  strip  along  the  bonnd- 
aiy  line,  where  the  locati<m  Is  on 
timber  land.  (Leveridge  v.  Hennes- 
ser»  186  Pac  Bept,  p.  909) 

rsar   brakenan   In   a 


A 
metal  mine. 

Swamp  aurL  A  mart*  fbnnd  At  the 
ontlets  of  lakes,  composed  of  myriads 
of  tiny  shelis  in  different  stages  of 
cementation.    (Standard) 

Swamp  mask.  Imperfect  peat,  espe- 
cially the  lees  compact  Tariety. 
(Oentary) 

Swamp-ors.  Bog  iron  ore;  LImonlte. 
(Webster) 

Swaps  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  large  oar  by 
which  coal  boats  are  steered  (Ores- 
ley).    A  yariation  of  Sweep. 

Swarf.  1.  (Scot)  A  tool  for  widen- 
ing bore  holes.  (Barrowman) 
%  Fine  metallic  partldea  removed 
by  a  cotting  tool;  chippings  from 
soft  iron  castings,  nsed  as  a  rednc- 
ing  agent  in  certain  diemlcal  manu- 
factures.    (Webster) 

Swaagh  (Derh.).  A  soft  day  In  the 
▼dn.    (Hooson) 

Swaying  ef  a  bank  (Tork.).  Under- 
going disturlmnce  due  to  weight  of 
the  roof.  A  settling  of  the  mine 
roof.     (Oresl^) 

SweaL  1.  (Bng.)  To  bum  dowly.  t. 
To  mdt  and  run  down;  to  waste 
away  without  feeding  the  flame.  A 
candle  is  said  to -sweat  when  the 
grease  runs  down,  owing  to  Its 
burning  in  a  strong  current  of  air 
or  bdng  Improperly  carried  or  fixed. 
(Qredey) 

Sweat.  1.  ^  condense  moisture  In 
beads  or  drops  on  the  surface  (Web- 
ster). The  roof  of  a  mine  is  said 
to  sweat  when  drops  of  water  are 
formed  upon  it,  by  condensation  of 
stsam  formed  1^  the  heating  of  the 
wests  or  goal  (Gredey) 
8.  To  exude  nitroglycerin;  said  of 
dynamite.    (WdMiter) 


The  coodensatkni  eif 
iure  and  distillation   pvotadn  en 
flie  surftee  of  a  roast  heapb  fotmlng 


Swe4ge;]Mft   A  tod  used  in  oA  wdls 
for  .  straighlienlhg    bida« 
(Ifltaakia) 

Swedish  Iron.    A  aoft  and 
tlydy  pure  Iron.    (CL  H  P.) 

Swedish  preoem.    0se  GeiBHui 


duty 

twig  broom 

plates,  etCn 

of   rdUng. 


Sweep.  L  A  enrved  metal  bkjde  pro- 
jecting ffcom  the  central  dmft  of  a 
pug  mill,  to  force  di9  throngh  hdes 
at  the  bottom.  S.  In  founding,  a 
profile  pattern,  used  espedaBy  la 
forming  molds  f6r  cytlndrleal  or 
other  aymmistrical  artideaL  (Stuid- 
ard) 

S.  (Aust)  nat  part  of  a.  taanch 
that  reunites  witli  the  main  vdn  fa- 
ther on*    (Flower) 

Sweq^.  1.  One  who  deans  the  brick 
paYement  between  stodc  house, 
stoves^  and  blast  fufnaceu  (Wlll- 
coz) 

t.  In  an  Iron  min,  one 
It  Is  to  remove  wifli  a 
the  scale  that  forms 
during  the  proces 
(Standard) 

iwefp-head  piek  (BSng.).  A  curfsd 
pldL    (Oredey) 

Sweeping.   'Bee  Sweepa,  t. 

Sweeping  table.  A  stattonnry  huddle. 
(Bajfmond) 

Sweep-plates  (Bng.).  Gurred  ptatei 
for  barrow  ways  st  a  turn.  (Baln- 
bridge)    A  turn  sheet 

Swe«p-pelnt  (Aust).  The  curved  all 
of  a  turnout,  that  erosscn  the  mala 
rails. and  Is  moved  agidnot  or  tnm 
the  outer  main  rail,  according  to 
the  track  It  Is  desired  the  skip  or 
car  shall  run  on.    (Power) 

Sweep  rail  (Aust).  The  Inner  cnrfe 
of  a  turnout     (Power) 


L  The  dust  of  the  work- 
shops of  Jewders,  goldsaritiM,  ril- 
versmlths,  and  assayers  and  refia- 
era  of  gdd  and  silver  (Baymond). 
Also  Sweeping 

S.  (Bug.)      Brushss   or   pleess  d 
doth  for  sweeping  the  smooth 
Ihce  of  a  huddle.    (Runt) 

predouB  metals  fkum  the 

of 

(Ure) 
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SwMpwMklait. .  Valvable  metal 
waAed  from  iitiieylngi.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Swatl  (Bag.).  Free  tnm  lire  daoqi 
or  other  gaeee.  or  from  fire  etlnk. 
(Chreriej) 

•veetlih  aftrtageat.  i^lled  to  thoee 
minerala  that  baTO  the  taate  of  alom. 
(Dum) 

•veet  feaetlag.   Oomplite  roaadag*  or 
until  anenlc  and  eolphvr  famea 
to  tenn.    Bee  WQeiting, 


•wan.  1.  A  looel  enlargement  or 
thickening  of  an  ore  or  ooal  depoelt 
(Webeter) 

t.  A  q;MGe  in  a  eeam  from  which 
the  coal  haa  been  eroded  and  Ita 
Idace  filled  with  day  or  eand. 
Called  aleo  Horae*  Hore^cfc,  Swlne- 
badcWant  (Standard) 
••  A  km  dooM  or  quagaairereal  antl- 
dine  of  oonaldenible  aroal  OKfeait 
(La  Vbrge) . 

•wdlr  (Ma  of  Bttg.)  A  local  tticfc- 
ening  of  a  ooal  eeam.  Aleo  called 
SwaUj;  Bwilleor;  8wdL  (Standard) 

flwIlliag-Tat  A  vat  in  whidi  tin- 
plate  ia  waahed  after  pickling. 
(Standard) 

WwtOf  <Tork.).  A  detached  portfon 
of  coal  atrata.  (Qreeley)  Bee 
Swdl,  % 

Swlmadag  eteae.  A  Tarletj  of  opal 
that  floatnon  water:  foond  in  IJ^rt, 
tHMi>gfi  ooncretloDaiy  or  tnbeioeo 
maeeeei  CSalled  aleo  Floatetone. 
(Standard) 

•wiaden  predaeer.  A  ftamace  need 
for  the  mannfectare  of  prodncer 
gu.    (Ingalla,  p.  816) 

■wine  hack  (Walee).  Bee  Horeeback, 
8  and  6;  aleo  8wdl«  2. 


A  tarieti  of  marble 
that  giree  off  a  fetid  odor  when 
broken  or  nibbed  (Power).  Aleo 
called   Stink   Stone.     iSTee  Bitnml- 


Swiag  (Bng.).  The  are  or  corre  de- 
aerihed  by  the  point  of  a  pick  or 
maaadrO  when  being  naod.  Aleo 
called  the  owing  of  the  Dick.    (Oi 


_  _  a  data.  The  adJnetmeDt  of 
the  beuidarta  of  a  mintaig  dahn  to 
moflo  nearly  contbrm  to  the  atrike 
«f«tha  Tela.  A  reaeonable  time  ia 
gUofwed  the  diecoTerer  to  esplore 
the  tetn  or  lode  to  find  oat  Ha  atrike 
and  thna  enablo  Um  to  lay  hie 
dahn.    (U.  8.  Mtai.  Stat.  p.  888) 


8wiagittg  bentt  tvlagtaig  beat  (MkL). 
Before  the  introdoctlon  of  cagee  and 
goidee;  the  ekipe  or  bvcketa  of  coal, 
etc,  alao  the  men,  were  raleed  and 
lowered  awinglng  loooe  in  the  ahafia 
(Qredey).    Bee  Bant 

Swlagiag  plate.  An  amalgaaiatail  cop- 
per plate  (mag  In  a  dalce  to  catch 
fioat  add.    (a  and  H  M.  P.) 

Swing  Jadt  A  Jack  need  to  replace 
derailed  care  on  a  railway  track. 
(CSentary) 

Swing  leeee  (Ark.).  To  gradually 
looeen  orer  a  eondderable  area  and 
aag;  Said  of  the  rock  over  a  ailao 
working.    (Sted) 

Swing partlag  (Ark.).  Apartlagaoaw 
dletance  ffeom  the  nwath  of  an  en- 
try. The  leaded  cara  are  left  by 
the  gathering  dHvar  to  be  taken  out 
by  a  awlag  driver,  with  a  awing 
mole  oc  a  epike  teaak    (Sted) 


8wlagt«hle.  A  movable  bed  on  which 
plate  glaaa  ia  emented  for  polleh- 
ing;  a  runner.    (Standard) 

gwtteh.  1.  The  movable  tongoe  or  rail 
by  wbidi  A  train  ia  diverted  tnm 
one  track  to  another.  8.  The  Jan»> 
tion  of  two  tracka  8.  A  BMnvable 
arm  for  changing  the  eoorae  of  an 
dectrlcal  current     (Sted) 

gwttehbaek.  An  arrangement  of  Mg- 
aag  railroad  tradoi  for  leeaening 
the  grade  up  a  ateep  hill  (Wdh 
ater).  Oommon  in  UMmntalnoua 
minhig  diatrlctaL 

Swit^beard.  A  board  where  eeveral 
dectrlcal  wlree  terminate  and  where 
by  meana  of  awitchea  coanection 
mej  be  eatabUahed  between  any  of 
theee  wlree  and  the 'main  wire.  (O. 
and  ML  ML  P.> 

gwtteh  ^late.  An  iron  plate  on  tram- 
roada  in  mlhee,  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  movement  of  cara  (Stand- 
ard).   A  turn  dieet 

gwttdi  rope.  A  alBift  lenigth  bf *  rope 
fitted  with  a  hook  on  one  end  and 
a  link  on  the  oOier,  weed  for  the 
iwltdilng  of  cara.    (a  H  P.) 


crevice  or 


A'term  uaed  in 
lead  reglona  to  denote  a 
craA  brandling  teem  a  amln 
(Power) 


Swtvd.    In  olMrea  drUUng*  a  ahort 

.  pleee  of.  eaaiag   having   one   end 

belled  over  a  heavy  ring,  and  taking 

a  large  hole  throetfh  both  waUab  the 


aLOBBABT  or  MmTO  AMD  MKMWBMU  UWUMEftBi 


(Bug.).  An -old  livm  for 
eerteln  allmial  deposits  found  In 
coal  Bwnroroo.    (CteMleor) 


ijroee-tllvier.  Pore,  nnoolned,  lump  itl- 
ver  of  cartons  sizes,  usually  having 
a  flanker's  or  assayer^'s  seal  stamped 
on  them,  need  bj  Chinese  as  a  m^ 
dlmmof  exchange  and  rM^oned  by 
weight  The  larger,  somettanes 
eslled  Shoes,  are  boat-shaped,  and 
weigh  abont  one  pound  troy. 
(Stadard) 

iyeite.  A  flg-tfhaped  pebble  or  mass 
of  flint     (Standaid) 

i^derelite.  A  variety  of  Bohemian 
earthenware.    (Standard) 

•yenite.  Any  gmnolar  igneoos  rock 
eon^oeed  essentlslly  ef  ortiiodase, 
with  or  without  mkvodlne,  alMte, 
hornblende,  blotlteb  anglte^  or  oomn- 
dnm.  (La  Forge)  In  mica  syenites 
hornblende  Is  replaced  by  blotlte 
and  In  anglte  iyenltes  It  Is  replaced 
by  anglte.  If  a  small  qnsntlty  of 
quarts  Is  present  It  Is  called  quarts 
syenite.  In  nephellne  qrentte  the 
feldspar  Is  partly  replaced  by  neph- 
ellne.   (U.  8.  QeoL  Surv.) 

•yenite  porphyry.  A  ro6k  of  porphy- 
rltlc  texture  and  same  mineral  oom- 
position  as  syoilte     (files) 

iylvaa.  Native  teUnrtum.  (Stand- 
ard) 

iylvanlte.  A  gold -silver  tellurlde, 
(An,Ag)Tehv  containing  gold  and  sil- 
ver In  the  atomic  ratio  of  1  to  1. 
This  requires  24.5  per  cent  of  gold 
and  1&4  per  oent  silver.  (U.  8. 
GeoL  Snrv.) 

iyMte.     Native  potassium   chloride, 
.    KOL    (Dana) 

Symbols  of  crystal  faces.  In  crystal- 
lography, the  mathematical  expres- 
sions for  designating  the  position  of 
crystal  l^ces  on  coordinate  axes. 
(A.  F.  Sogers) 

^yameirleal  dispersion.  In  optical 
mineralogy,  the  dispersion  whldi 
produces  an  interference  figure  with 
color  distribution  symmetrical  to  the 
trace  of  the  axial  plane  and  also  to 
a  line  normal  to  It    (A.  F.  Rogers) 

gymmetry.  The  regular  and  qymmet- 
rlcal  arrangement  of  certain  proper- 
tltt  of  crystalline  substances,  such  as 
ttieir  ciyatal  form,  their  i^tical  prop- 
ertlea;  and  tbeir  rteetrlcal  properties, 
with  reference  to  certain  funda- 
mental planes  and  axes^  called  planes 
and  axes  of  aymmetry.    It 


•ypen^  tasH.    Samo.iap  BmSk  !» 

♦         ■■* 

•ysMn's  «lsk  erasfcer.  AmItttewUch 
the  cruihlng  Is  donehelweeB  two 
cnp4liaped  pUfes  that  revolve  on 
shafts  set  at  a  small  ani^  to  each 
other.  These  disks  revolve  with 
the  same  speed  m  the  same  dirse- 
thm  and  are  so  set  aa  to  be  wldert 
apart  at  the  bottom.  Feed  Is  from 
the  center,  and  the  material  Is  grad- 
ually crushed  as  It  nears  the  edge, 
and  Is  thai  tlux>wn  out  by  centrif- 
ugal force.    (liddeU) 

SyaehrsnaL     Occurrlnf  at  the 
time.     (Power) 


Qraehroneity.  Syndionlsm^ 
cally  (OeoL),  supposed  colnddenDe 
in  the  time  of  formation:  aald  cf 
strata.     (Standard) 

Sjrnelafe.  A  term  used  by  Daubide  for 
•  minor  divisional  planes  prodnced  by 
some  Intense  mechanical  or  molecn- 
lar.  motion;  generally  by  contra^ 
tlon,  as  In  cooling  and  dryio^ 
(Power) 

llyndlnaL  In  geologyt  charsctsrlstte 
of,  pertaining  to,  occurring,  or  slta- 
ated  In,  or  forming  a  qrncllna.  (Ia 
Forge)    The  opposite  of  antidlnaL 

ifyaellaal  axii.  In  geology,  Oie  central 
line  of  a  syndlne^  toward  WbiA  the 
beds  dip  from  both  sidea  (la 
Forge) 

Synoline.  A  fold  in  rocks  in  which  ttie 
strata  dip  Inward  from  both  sides 
toward  the  axia  The  opposlfee  cf 
Anticline.    (La  Forge) 

Qraelinere.    Same  as  Syndlnorlnm. 

flyndinoriniB.  A  compound  ayncllne;s 
dosely  folded  belt  the  brood  geneial 
strdcture  of  which  is  syndlnaL  (la 
Forge)    CSalled  also  SyncUhora 

Qradieate.  An  association  or  group  of 
persons,  usually  financiers  or  capi- 
talists, who  combine  to  carry  out,  on 
their  own  account,  a  flDandal  or  in- 
dustrial project,  as  the  underwrite 
Ing  of  an  Issue  of  hoods,  the  csrry^ 
Ing  out  of  a  great  industrial  enter- 
prise, etc     (Webster) 

Qragenetie.  In  mineralogy,  formed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  tndoslng 
country  rock :  said  of  some  ore  de- 
podts.    (La  Fofge) 


GuomuMY  or  mraro  avd  icnraRAx«  ammax. 


la  che«tolry»  the  ael  w 
IMMMi  of  mikliif  or  Iniildliic  up  a 
ONBpiNiiid  bjr  flie  union  of  ilu|^ 
compomidg  or  of  Its  etementa.  Con- 
tHMtod  with  innlyilt.    (WMMter) 

Vsntitaito.  Danbrfo'a  name  for  tbooa 
moteoritet  that  consist  of  silicates 
oemeated  tofether  by  metallic  Iron. 
CKemp) 

lystsm.  1.  A  great  series  of  strata 
having  some  general  character  In 
common.  Formations  are  local  dl- 
Tlslons  and  many  of  ihem  can  only 
be  recoffilied  In  one  country*  where- 
as systems  are  sufficiently  compre- 
lisnslTe  to  be  recognised  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  (Soy.  Ck>m.).  The 
■tratlgraphlc  division  of  second 
rank.  In  the  nomendature  In  general 
asa  The  chromrtoglc  division  of 
aQolvalent  rank  Is  a  period, 
t.  In  crystallography,  the  division  of 
first  rank.  In  the  daasUlcatlon  of 
crystals  according  to  fbrm.  The  six 
syatems  ordinarily  recognised  are 
the  Isometric,  Tetragonal,  Hexag- 
onal, Orthorhomblc  (or  rhombic), 
Monocllnic,  and  Triollnie;  some  di- 
vide the  hexagonal  ayst^ttn  Intd 
Hexagonal  and  trigonal.  (La 
SVMTge) 
S.  Beglnar  method  or-order;  plan. 

iysteSMtle  tlaberlag.  Placing  mine 
timbers  according  to  a  predeter* 
mined  plan,  regardless  of  roof  con-^ 
ditloos.    (a  and  M:  M.  P.) 


T. 


Tabah  (Sumatra).  A  crowbar  used 
In  gold  mining:     (Lock) 

Tabby  (Morocco).  A  mixture  of  lime 
with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones  In  equal 
proportions,  with  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  water,  forming  a  mass  which 
when  dry  becomes  r  s  hard  as  rock ; 
a  substitute  for  bricks  or  stone  In 
building.     (Ontury) 

Tabbylte.    Same  as  WurtsUlta. 

Ttoblqae.    1.  (Mex.)    A  partition  wall 
In  a  mine,    (thi'ight) 
t.  (Chile)    A  small  square  Inclosed 
by  walls  about  4  feet  high  for  roast- 
ing silver-bearing  guleiia.     (Halse) 

TaUa  (Mex.).  I.  Board  or  plank.  S. 
The  broader  fnce  of  a  beam  or  tim- 
ber, t.  One  of  the  sides  or  front  of 
an  excavation.  4.  T.  de  alto,  hnnjrlng 
waU ;  T.  de  bajo,  foot  wall.  (Dwight) 

labladillo  (Peru).  An  Inverted  in- 
fenio  In  which  the  horlsontal  wntw 
wheel  Is  arranged  above  the  mill 
stonea.     (Pfonlte) 


THUS*  ^  (Soot)  A  plaffiMia  ev 
plate  on  whldi  coal  Is  screened  and 
pidtod.  (Barrowman) 
&  A  cancentratlng  marhlne  Ibr 
separating  tbaOj  cruidied  partldes 
of  ore  firom  gangue.  (Weed) 
S.  The  upper  llat  sur&ce  of  a  dla- 
mond  or  predoos  stone,  the  aides  eC 
which  are  cut  In  ani^;  a  larvs 
flat  facet  on  tiw  top  uf  a  brilliant 
4.  A  circular  plate  of  crown  glass. 
(WdMter) 

g.  An  Iron  (rtab  with  a  lalsed  rim, 
on  whldi  mdted  i^ass  Is  spread  In 
making  plate  glass.    (Standaid) 

Table  eat  Having  a  flat  top  or  table 
with  a  beveled  or  triangular  ftieet 
border;  said  of  cut  diamonds,  emar» 
aids,  etc.     (Standard) 

Table  eatter.  A  lapidary  who  cats 
tables  or  plane  faces  on  diamonds 
or  other  prBClous  stonea    (Cmtury) 

Table  dlaaead.  A  tUn  diamond  cat 
with  a  table,  8,  faceted  on  beveled 
sides  or  edges,  and  a  flat  under- 
surftice.     (WdMter) 

Tablelaad.  A  plateau,  or  elevated 
region  of  flat  or  undulating  coon* 
try  rising  to  heights  of  1,000  fiBst 
and  more  above  the  levd  of  the  sea 
(Power).  isree  Plateaa. 


Tableauuu  In  a  plate-rolling  mill,  one 
who  workaata  table.     (Standard) 

Table  meaalala;  ^A  mountain  with  a 
flat  topw    (Standard) 

Tablero  (Mex.).  A  tally  board. 
(Dwii^t) 

Table  spar.  Tabalar  spar.  8m  Wol- 
lastonlte.    (Century) 

Tabletara  (Sp.).    A  slab.    (Lucas) 

Tabl4a  (Mex.).  A  wooden  plank. 
(Dwight) 

Tabolelrot  (Bras.).  Lower  bendi  de- 
posits or  placers  older  than  the 
present  river  channela    (Halse) 

Tabr4es  marble.  A  beautiful  .trans- 
parent limestone,  composed  of  In- 
numerable lamlne,  thin  as  papier, 
and  formed  by  deposition  from  a 
celebrated  calcareous  spring  near 
Maragha,  Persia.     (Page) 

Tabular  eryitaL  A  crystal  flattened 
parallel  to  any  fiice.    (Standard) 

Tabalar  ipar.  Wollastonlte  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tabalar  ttraeluae.  A  tendency  In  eer 
tain  Igneous  or  crystsUlne  rodn  to 
separate  into  plates  or  lanlna. 
(Standard) 
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UuM  dmg  {haam)i 


tiMiflyli.  Bataltic  gUis;  hyaloiM- 
Mm;  the  gUnt  rock  toulng  the 
thin  poriphml  Aell  of  MMne  iMsalt 
(Lft  Force) 


«Mk.    1.  (No.  of  BBC.)   A  wamn  pil- 
lar.    060  8p«rn.    t.   (fion.)    A 
.  wooden  acBlMd  pot  Into  a  mine 
.  ohaft  for  temporary  pnrpooea. 

(OreOley) 

&  A  aman  pinar  oC  ooaL    (Morlne) 

4.  Velnatone;   Qangoe,  ele.     (Dor- 

§.  (Scot)    A  mining  leaaoL     (Bar- 
rowman) 

TaeUe  (Oom.).    The  wlndlaaub  tnpe, 
and  kibble.     (Baymoiid) 
An  aMomblage  of  ropea  and  pnlkgra 
arrange   for   hbUthig   or  pulling. 
(Webater) 

TMklar  ikip  (8a  Staff.).  A  kbd  of 
box  In  which  men  need  to  ride  In  a 
ahaft;  naed  alao  for  carrying  mln- 
erala.  See  Paddy  pan;  Bant,  3*  end 
Bont,  L    (Orealey) 

tiMUen;  Tmoklan  (Lelc).  1.  Small 
ehalna  put  around  the  top  of  loaded 

*  tuba  or  bucketa»  to  keii;^  the  coal 
firom  failing  oft.  t.  Short  ehalna 
formerly  used  for  raialng  and  lowers 
tbg  nien  In  a  shaft   Th^  men  gsn- 

*  eraUy  alt  In  them  at  one  tHne.  See 
Bant,  aiso  Boot,  U   (Ovpiiley) 


(8<:bi).   The  leasee  of  a  eol- 

Uaiy  (Oretf^).   ififee  Tack,  6. 

••   • " 

Vaee  (Qp.).  •  1.  A  stopper  or  plug.  t. 
Tai^Klng  or  stemming.  S.  A  tanqh 
Ing  bar  or  rammer.  4.  Taeoe  (Mess.) 
Stones  in  the  bottom  of  ah  orrsef  re. 
(Halae) 

VMenle.  That  aeries  of  rocks  contain* 
Ing  the  iHTlihordlal  fauna,  at  leaat 
tfmt  portion  whldi  la  older  than  New 
Torkrotsdam.  It  la  the  Lower  CSam- 
brlan  of  English  geologists,  and  the 
Huronlan  of  the  typical  Huronlan 
area  of  the  Canadian  geologists. 
Named  fiN>m  the  Taconlc  mountalna 
of  Western  New  Bni^and,  by  Dr.  B. 
Bmmiona,  It  antedatea,  as  a  primor- 
dial system,  both  Oambrlan  and  Hu- 
ronlan. It  la  the  principal  Ironnire- 
hearing  ayaton  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  (Wlnchell)  The  torm  waa 
not  genenlly  accepted  by  gecrtoglsta. 

gaeealti.  See  Taoonyte.  Also  called 
Jasper,  and  Iron  formation. 


A  name  propoaed  by  EL  V* 
Wfndidl  for  the  choty  or  jaapery, 
hut  at  tlm^  calcareous  or  more  or 
tuartaltlc  rock,  that  Incloasa  the 


aoft  hematllea  of  the  ifesahl 


In  lerm  pert  altered 

J.  E.  Spurr.    The  term  Is 

iB  tte  Meaabl  Iron  range. 

Is  derlred  from  Taconlc,  B. 

rejected  geological  ayatedC'  (Kemp) 


A  rock  of  more  or 
plex  Bilneralogy  formed  by  the 
tact  metamofphlsm  of 
dolomite  or  other  calcareous  rocks 
Into  which  foreign  matter  tnut  fbe 
Intruding  magma  haa  been  lDtro> 
duced  by  hot  aolutlona.  It  does  not 
Include  the  Inclosing  noe  «f  tfemo- 
Ute,  wdlaatonlte  and  eaMte.  A 
group  name  similar  to  gneiflB^  aehlit 
or  porphyry.    (Frank  L.  Heas) 


Has.   A  numbered  piece  of  tin  or 
that  a  miner  attachea  to,  or  plaoss  en. 
the  cars  loaded  by  hlBL 
are  remofod  at  the  tipple 
car  la  credited  to  the 
Ticket,  8.   Oompert  Wedfs 


tagger.  Tin  plate  btfow  the  atand* 
ard  else;  or  In  the  piuralt  irity  thiB 
tin  plate.  *  (Standard) 


(Bng.).  An  Iron  plato  ttM 
OB  one  aide  with  a  aemklttular  pro- 
jection or  rib,  and  two  other  ahsrt 
eurred  pieces^  adjuslsd  to  iStm  sauge 
of  the  tram  rails,  Iqr  wUdi  the 
wheds  of  the  trama  are  guided  fhMi 
the  plate  onto  the  rallai    (Qrssley) 


Tahena  (Hex.).  Anarraatre 
by  water  power  (Dwlght).feWeit' 
em  n.  B*t  an  arraatre  opetnled  by 
horse-  or  mUleiiower.    (Standard) 

Tahoaere  (Max.).   The  man  In  charp 
of  the  foAona.     (Dwli^) 


It 


lilt    1.  (Alao  plural).    The 
leas  valuable,  or  rsftaae  part  ef 
thing;  foots,  bottoeBa,  dreg*; 

'  ment    See  Talllnga.    (Murray) 
t.  The  poor  grade  of  ore  rthna  at 
lower  end  of  the  aUmehox  as 
flows  iCrom  the  stampa.    S.  The  ^ 
eipoBsdend  of  a  brick  or 
wall ;  a  tailing.    ( Standard) 

Tail*baek    (Bng.).     When  8re 
Ignltea  and  the  flame  la  •»*Mi*gpitH'^ 
creeps  backward  agaiaat  the 
rent  of  air,  and  poaslbly 
exploelon  of  a  large  bo4y  of 
la  aald  to  tall-badt  Into  the 
(Orealey) 

Tall  ehain  (Scot).   A  diahi  by 
a  horse  hauls  hutches  or 
Putters  In  former  times  also 
futirffcaiii-     (Barrowman) 

Tall-erab.    In  mining,  a  crab  or  winch 
for  operating  a  tail-rope^    ( 
ard) 
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;  tan  affl.  Hie  iNiIHIIiMPi  In 
wiridi  tmHiafi  an  tVMted.  (Bay« 
mond) 

Tftil-la  (ICld.).  To  run  oat  or  termi- 
nate a  length  of  hoUnc  stints  at  a 
buttock  or  other  point  along  the  stall 
face.     (Oresley) 

TUUag.  The  refoae  from  a  metallnr- 
gtcal  process;  If  tiie  refuse  from 
seferal  processes  or  more  than  one 
mill  shoold  meet,  the  resnlt  ^oold 
be  described  as  '*toUlngs*'  (lUdE- 
ard).  The  material  from  which  one 
Oif  more  concentrated  or  partly  con- 
eentrated  products  have  been  re- 
moTodt  and  which  Is  ayallable  for 
further  treatment  (Bug.  and  Min. 
Jonr^  YoL  107,  p.  817)  Usnally 
used  In  the  plural.    See  Tailings. 

TsUiaf  auehlae  (Aust).  A  machine 
or  apparatus  for  dressing  the  tail- 
ings, and  tot  obtaining  gold  ttom  the 
detritus  from  other  dre  dressing 
apparatus.     (Davies) 

TftUiag  eat    See  Djlng  out 

TUUng^pIt    £foe  Ostch-pit 

Vaillafft.  1.  The  part%  or  a  part,  of 
•iqf  inooher«it  or  fluid  material 
separated  as  refuse,  or  separate 
treated  as  Inferior  In  quality  or 
Talue;  leavings;  remainders;  dregsi 
In  metallurgy,  the  pert  rejected  in 
washing  an  ore  that  has  passed 
throui^  the  screens  of  a  stamp-mill ; 
the  worthless  slimes  left  after  the 
valuable  portion  has  been  separated 
by  dressing  or  concentratlim.  The 
sand,  gravd  and  cobbles  which  pass 
throui^  the  dulces  In  hydraulic 
mining  were  fbrmerly  generally 
designated  as  tailings,  but  of  late 
years,  especially  In  State  and  United 
States  legislative  documents,  they 
have  been  called  '*mlnlng  d^ris'*  or 
simply  ''dAris".  (Century) 
The  lighter  or  refuse  ore  accumu- 
lated at  the  lower  end  of  a  bud^Be^ 
or  washing  apparatus,  or  carried 
away  by  the  water.  (Wdister) 
Those  portions  of  washed  ore  that, 
are  regarded  as  too  poor  to  be  treat- 
ed, further:  used  especially  of  the 
d^ris  from  stamp  mills  or  other 
ore-dressing  machinery,  as  dlstln- 
gulahed  fiom  material  (concen- 
trates) that  is  to  be  smelted. 
(8tondard) 

The  inferior  leavings  or  residue  of 
any  product;  foots,  bottoms.  In 
mining  the  residuum  after  most  of 
the  Tslusble  ore  has  been  extracted. 
(Murray's  Diet.) 

The  term  'tatllngs"  has  been  con- 
strued as  Including  slag.    (Butte  k 


Boston  Cons.  Mln.  Oa-«.  Montana 
Ore  Purchasing  Co.,  121 IM.  Bspt, 
p.  626) 

The  term  'tailings'*  as  used  la  the 
mineral  industry  Is  used  in  the  plu- 
ral form  by  all  of  the  authorities 
dted  above. 

%  The  decomposed  outcrop  of  a 
vein  or  bed.    (Murray's  Diet) 

TalUags  wheeL  A  wheel  carrying 
buckets  or  compartments  on  the  pe- 
riphoT  nnd  used  In  conveying  liquid, 
pulp,  or  sand  from  a  lower  to  a 
hl^r  levri.    (Cnennell,  p.  161) 

TSlllet  ohaaaantes  (Fr.).  Ooal  work- 
ings where  the  strata  lie  horiaontal 
or  nearly  so.     (Oresley) 

TaiUet  montaatet  (Fr.).  Workings  to 
the  rise  in  steep  seams.    (Oresley) 

Tall  of  level  (Scot).  The  delivery  end 
of  a  water  level.    (Barrowman) 

Tall  ef  water  (Scot).    The  edge  of 
standing  water  in  workings.    (Bar- 
'  rowmlin) 

Tall  pipe.  The  suction  pipe  of  a  pump. 

TtUlraes.  The  channel  In  which  tail- 
ings^ suspended  in  water,  are  con- 
ducted away.    (Raymond) 

Tall  rape.  1.  The  rope  that  Is  used 
to  draw  the  empties  back  Into  a 
mine  In  a  tail-rope  haulage  system. 
6.  A  counter-balance  rope  attached 
beneath  the  cage  when  the  cages  are 
hoisted  in  balance.  (O.  M.  P.) 
6.  A  hemp  rope  used  for  moving 
pumps  in  shaftSL    (Oresley) 

Ten-rope  haulage.  A  system  of  rope 
haulage  by  which  the  full  hutches 
(cars),  with  the  tall  rope  attested 
behind^  are  drawn  by  a  main  rope 
passing  over  a  drum,  and  the  enqpity 
hutches,  with  the  main  rope  at 
tadhed,  are  drawn  back  again  by  the 
tall  rope  passing  over  another  drum. 
(Barrowman) 

Tans  (Com.).  Refuse  tin  ore  thrown 
b^ind  the  stamps  to  be  treated 
again  (Davles).    Bee  Tslllnga. 

Talls-eesuaoa  (Bug.).  Washed  lead 
ore. 

TaU  sheave  (Aust).  The  return 
sheave  for  an  endless  rope  or  the 
tall  rope  of  the  maln-and-tall-rope 
system,  placed  at  the  far  end  of  a 
haulageway.    (Power) 

Tall  water.    Water  in  a  tail  race. 

Tajadera.     L    (Mex.).    A   wedge   to 
break  the  slimes  deposited  In  the 
vat  of  the  patio  process.    (Halss) 
I,  A  chopping  knife;  a  chisel 
6.  A  sluice  from  a  mill  dam.    (TeL) 
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XU««r  (P«rq).  To  atope,  nsiuUly  on- 
dtffaaiMt    (HalM) 

X^o  (Sp.).  1.  A  cot  or  opening  In 
a  moontaln.  t.  T.  afHeria  (Mex.), 
open«eat  mining.  S.  A  working 
place  or  cat  Any  long,  fide  open- 
ing, as  dietlngaialied  from  a  gallery 
or  shaft    (Halse) 

Take.  1.  (Bng.)  The  extent  or  area 
of  a  lease  of  mineral  property,  often 
sereral  thonsand  acres.  I.  (Lane) 
To  show  or  reveal  gas.    (Gresley) 

Taker  (Bng.);  A  contractor;  a  man 
who  works  in  a  mine  on  tribute. 
(DaTies) 

TaUag  (Bng.).  A  mineral-land  lease. 
See  Take,  1 ;  aleo  Tack.    (Oresley) 

Take  oat  (()umb.).  To  crop  out 
(Gresley).    An  ont-cnip. 

Take  ever.  To  assome  the  ownershipi 
control,  or  management  of,  as  a  min- 
ing property. 

Taker-o€  (York.).    Same  as  Polleroff 

Take  the  air.  1.  To  measure  the  Yen^ 
tilating  current  t.  Applied  to  a 
ventilating  fan  as  worldng  well,  or 
working  poorly.    (Steel) 

« 

Take-ap-bottom  (Ark.).  To  remove 
rodt  from  the  floor  of  a  roadway 

,  to  Increase  the  height;  also  called 
Bottom  brushing.    (Steel) 

Taker  (CSom.).  A  leaser;  a  contract 
miner.    (Pryoe) 

TUdag-otf  bey.  In  brl6kmiiking,  a  boy 
who  removes  newly  made  bricks 
fkt>m  a  pallet  or  bri<&-madiine  to 
the  barrow.    (Standard) 

Takfag-ef-props  (Lane.).  Drawing  the 
timbers  from  the  mined-out  work- 
ings   (Oiedey) 

Talabeidte  (Oolom.).  A  board  or 
plank  to  incrcsLse  the  height  of  a 
dam,  flume,  etc.    (Lucas) 

Talaeha  (Hex.).    A  mattock;  a  pick- 
(Halse) 


Taiadrar  (Sp.).  To  bore  or  drllL 
(Dwight) 

T^ladro  (ItaL).  1.  A  drUl;  rock 
drllL  T.  do  pumta  4e  dilamamie,  a 
jtflamond  drill;  t.  A  boring  bit  i. 
The  hole  bored  by  a  drllL  4.  (Cent 
Am.)-  An  adit  or  levd.  See  Soca- 
v<(taL    (Halse) 

Tale.  A  hydrous  magnesium  silicate, 
aO.81fgO.4Si0^  Has  a  greasy  or 
soapy  f e^  and  li  soft  and  easily  cut 
Occurs  In  beds  more  or  less  impure 
and  Is  then  known  as  stoaUte  or 


cause  It  has  been  used  fDr  pe«B» 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  It  is 
worked  and  to  its  resistance  to  ordi- 
nary heats.  Frendi  chalk  is  a  Tm- 
riety  used  fior  crayons.  See  Soap- 
stona     (U.  S.  QeoL  Smw.) 

Taldts.  1.  A  masrive  varlet^  of  tale, 
t.  A  kind  of  muacovlte.    (Ctatury) 

Tales  (Sp.).    Talc    (MIn.  Jour.) 

Aileeld.  Resembling  talc,  as  talcold 
schist    See  Serldte.     (Bey.  Oom.) 

Taleote.  Oontalning  talc,  as  palsUnie^ 
steatite,  and  talcose  schist  (Boy. 
Oom.) 

Taleoie  granite.  Sane  as  Pnitoginet. 
(Standard) 

Taleoie  Mhist  SasM  as  Tale^dilat 
(Stendard) 

Tale-sehiit  Sdilstose  rocks  consMlag 
chiefly  of  talc  and  qunrtx.  Tale  Is 
slso  prefixed  to  several  other  node 
(Kenop) 


Taleam.    Tale;  Soapstona 

TUe  (Som.).  A  day's  work  or  a  dayls 
output  of  eoaL    (Oreley) 

Talega  (Hex.).    Ooln  bag.    (Dwight) 

TaUe  (Spl).    Thanium.    (DwUht) 

Talk.   An  old  flnm  of  the  wofd  tale. 

TUlar  (Sp.).  T^  cut  wmem;  to  ksw 
stonea    (Halse) 

Taller  (Sp.).  1.  A  diop.  t.  A  lab- 
oratory, i.  A  mill;  r.  de  prepgra* 
oi6n  mee4mU»t  ors  dressing  lloon. 
(Halse) 

TaBew  drop.  A  style  of  cutting  pf^ 
dous  stones  In  whldi  the  atone  Is 
domed  on  one  or  both  sidea  (Oen- 
tury) 

TaBew  top.    A  precious  stone 
very  rounding  fnnt  and  a  flat 
(Standard) 

Tally.  L  A  mark  or  nusriMr  plaesd 
by  the  miner  on  every  car  of.eoal 
sent  out  ef  his  plaea  usually  a  tin 
ticket  By  counting  these,  a  tally 
Is  made  of  all  the  ears  of  «eal  he 
sends  out  Oalled  a  Ohe^  In  Ar- 
kansaa  £fee  Tag;  alio  TIdkat  and 
Ifottly.  2.  t.  Any  nunberlng»  or 
counting,  or  memonndunit  as  a  tally 
(Steel) 


Tally-iheater  (Bug.).    One  who 
out  the  numbers  on  tbm  tallies  te  tts 
(Oredey) 
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MBl«foU.  A  kind  of  brass  made  to 
resemble  gold,  sometimee  plated. 
Oalled  also  AbysstniaA  gold. 
(Standard) 

T«-lon  (Ckina).  A  glass-flux  consist- 
ing of  lead  silicate  with  a  little  cop- 
per,  used  by  tbe  Chinese  as  an 
enamel-color  on  porcelain.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tslnd  (Sp.)-  Slope  or  decliyity  of  a 
bank;    talus.     (Halse) 

Talas.  A  heap  of  coarse  rock-waste  at 
tbe  foot  of  a  clllt,  or  a  sheet  of  waste 
covering  a  slope  below  a  cliff ;  same 
as  Scree,  which  is  more  commonly 
Qsed  In  Great  Britain,  whereas  talus 
Js  more  commonly  used  In  the  United 
States,  but  is  often  incorrectly  used 
for  the  material  composing  the 
talus.    (La  Forge) 

Tambang  (Sumatra).    Mines.    (Lock) 

Tambikir  qaali  (Malay).  A  black  in- 
crustation found  on  auriferous 
quartz.    (Lock) 

Tambor  (Sp.).  1*  Hoisting  drum.  I. 
A  trommel.  S.  Veta  de  T.,  a  bunchy 
vein.  4.  (Golom.)  A  vertical  shaft 
between  two  levels;  a  winze. 
(Halse) 

Tambre  (Ck>lom.).^  A  dam.    (Halse) 

Tanis  (Mex.).  Fine  screen.    (Dwight) 

Tamizar  (Peru).  To  sift  or  screen. 
(Halse) 

Tam-o-Shanter.  A  very  nne- grained 
soft,  gritty,  natural  stone  found  in 
Scotland.  It  is  used  in  the  United 
States  as  an  ax  stone  and  for 
sharpening  knivesi     (Pike) 

Tamp.  To  fill  (usually  with  clay)  the 
bore  hole  or  other  opening  through 
which  an  explosive  charge  has  been 
introduced  for  blasting.    (Raymond) 

Tamper.  1.  One  who  tampa  S.  An 
implement  for  tamping;  a  tamping 
iron  or  tamping  bar  (Standard). 
Sometimes  made  of  wood,  copper,  or 
iron  with  a  copper  tip.  See  Tamp- 
ing bar. 

Tamping.  In  common  mining  par^ 
lance  the  word  tamping  is  now,  and 
for  a  long  time  has  been  used,  to 
designate  both  the  inert  material 
used  on  top  of  a  charge  of  powder 
or  dynamite,  and  the  operation  of 
compressing  It  into  place.  See 
Stemming;,  which  Is  the  term  pre- 
ferred for  the  inert  material,  while 
tamping  more  correctly  is  the  act 
of  compressing  the  stemming. 
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Taaplag  bar.  An  iron  bar,  riiod  wtth 
copper  to  obviate  striking  flre^  used 
for  compressing  the  stemming.  Bee 
Tanqper. 

Tamping  plug.  A  plug  of  Iron  or  wood 
used  instead  of  tamping  material 
(stemming)  to  close  up  a  loaded 
blast  hole.     (Standard) 

Tanate  (Max.).  Leather,  hide  or  jute 
bag  to  carry  ore  or  waste  rock. 
(Dwight) 

Taaatero  (Max.).  A  laborer,  or  bag 
carrier.    (I>wlght) 

Tanda  (Max.).  The  ore  or  waste 
(usually  waste)  that  Is  knocked 
down  or  loosened  in  driving  a  face 
or  sinking  a  shaft    (Dwight) 

Tangeri  (Wales).  Timbers  fixed  in 
a  particular  manner  for  supporting 
the  sides  of  headings  in  soft 
ground.    (Greriey) 

Tank.  1.  A  large  Vessel  or  receptacle, 
made  either  of  wood  or  of  metal,  in- 
tended to  contain  a  fluid  as  gas  or 
water ;  as  water  tank,  gasoline  tank 
(Rickard).  Used  as  a  synonym  for 
Vat 

S.  A  subterranean  reservoir  into 
which  a  pump  delivers  water  for  an- 
other pump  to  raise.    (Raymond) 

Tankage.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
storing  oil,  etc.,  in  a  tank.  S.  The 
price  charged  or  paid  for  storage 
in  a  tank.  S.  The  capacity  of  a 
tank  or  tanks.  4.  The  waste  resi- 
due deposited  in  lixiviating  vats  or 
tanks.     (Ontury) 

Tank  furnace.  A  glass-making  fur- 
nace having  a  tank  instead  of  the 
usual  pots.     (Standard) 

Tanqae  (^^x.).  Tank  or  cistern;  T. 
de  asienio,  a  settling  tank.  (Halse) 

Taatalio  ocher.  A  native  brown  tan- 
talum oxide  found  In  Finland. 
(Standard) 

Tantallte.  The  member  of  the  tanta* 
lite-columbite  group  of  minerals 
which  is  composed  of  nearly  or  quite 
pure  tantalate  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. Nearly  all  tantallte  contains 
some  columbium.  The  members  of 
the  group  containing  more  colum- 
bium are  known  as  columbite.  Tan* 
talite  is  very  rare.  Pure  tantallte, 
(Fe,Mn)TaaO«,  would  contain  about 
86  per  cent  TatOi,  or  70.4  per  cent 
tantalum,  but  the  percentage  in 
actual  minerals  is  generally  much 
lower.     (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 
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Xamtaliim.  A  metallic  element  found 
in  Tarlonfl  rare  minerals.  It  is  iso- 
lated as  a  ratlier  brittle  lustrous 
white  metal,  with  a  slightly  grayish 
tint  Symbol,  Ta;  atomic  weight, 
181.5;  specific  gravity,  14.49.  (Web- 
ster) 

Tap.  1.  To  cut  or  bore  into  old  work- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
accumulations  of  gas  or  water,  t. 
To  win  coal  in  a  new  district 
(Gresley) 

S.  The  quantity  of  metal  run  out 
from  a  furnace  or  cupola  at  any 
one  time.  4.  A  tool  for  forming  an 
internal  screw,  as  in  a  nut  5.  A 
small  valva     (Webster) 

Tapa  (Sp.).  1.  0>ver.  t.  Roof  or 
hanging  wall.  S.  A  sort  of  coffer- 
dam used  in  placer  mining.  (Halse) 

Tapanhoaeanga  (Bras.).  A  gold-bear- 
ing gravel  composed  of  the  disinte- 
grated and  weathered  remains  of 
specular  iron  ore.     (Halse) 

Tapajof  (Sp.).  Bandages  to  cover  the 
eyes  of  the  mules  when  treading 
in  the  patio  process,  or  when  being 
loaded  or  unloaded  .  (Halse) 

Tapar  (Mez.).  To  stop  a  furnace-tap 
with  clay.     (Dwlght) 

Tapatiaga  (Braz.).  A  variegated  clay 
in  the  Amazon  valley.     (Halse) 

Tap  bar.  A  pointed  bar  by  which  a 
blast  furnace  tap  hole  is  opened  or 
the  metal  in  a  melting  pot,  etc.,  is 
tested.     ( Standard ) 

Tap  oiader.  The  cinder  drawn  from  a 
puddling  furnace  or  bloomery.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Tape.  A  long,  thin,  narrow  band  of 
mineral  or  ore.     (Standard) 

Taper  off  (Gorn.)  To  stop  work  tem- 
porarily.   (Weed) 

Taper  rope.  A  rope  that  has  a  gradu- 
ally diminishing  diameter  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  end.  The  diame- 
ter of  .the  rope  is  decreased  by  drop- 
ping one  wire  at  a  time  at  regular 
Intervals.  Both  round  and  flat  ropes 
may  be  made  tapered,  and  such 
ropes  are  intended  fbr  deep-shaft 
hoisting  with  a  view  to  proportion- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  rope  to  the 
load  to  be  sustained  at  different 
depths.     (C.  M.  P.) 

Tapeitle  (Mez.).  1.  A  working  plat^ 
form  or  stage  built  up  in  a  stope, 
or  anywhere  in  a  mine.  S.  A  land- 
ing place  between  two  flights  of 
ladders.  (Dwight) 
S.  (Golom.)  Pillars  of  ore  left  to 
support  the  wall.     (Lucas) 


Tapestrj  brlA  Brick  made  kf  tke 
sUfl-mnd  proeeas  and  having  all  sor^ 
faces  roughened  by  wire  cutting. 
Much  used  now  for  exteriora 
(Ries) 

Tap  hole.  1.  Tlie  opening  throoi^ 
which  the  molten  metal  is  tapped  or 
drawn  from  a  fdmaoe.  (Winchdl) 
'  t.  In  steel  manufacturing,  a  bole  in 
a  cementation  furnace  for  the  with- 
drawal of  trial  bars  for  testing. 
(Webster) 

S.  In  a  puddling  furnace,  a  hole  tat 
drawing  off  slag  (Standard).  Galled 
also  Tapping  hole^ 

Capla(8p.y.   A  building  material  made 
chiefly  of  clay  or  earth;   scHnetimes 
mixed  with  lime  and  called  T^iia 
real.     (Webster) 
t.   A  mud  wall.     (Halse) 

Tapiador  (Sp.).  A  builder  of  mud 
walla    (Halse) 

Tapith.  1.  (Bng.)  To  break  in  "at 
unawares,**  as  gas.  A  minor  who 
Just  escapes  with  his  life  is  said  to 
be  "tapished.**  (Hunt) 
t.  (Derb.)  To  let  water  out  of  a 
mine  by  tapping  the  place  where  the 
watier  is  confined.    (Mander) 

Tap6B.  1.  (Sp.)  A  plug;  a  stopper, 
t.  (Mex.)  A  penthouse.  3.  (Ck>loin.) 
A  kind  of  dlkp  or  dam  used  in  placer 
mining.     (Hate) 

Tapoaear  (Ck)lom.).  To  construct  a 
dike  or  cofferdam.     (Hate) 


A.    dolly    btr. 


Taponera      (Mex.). 
(Dwight) 

Tappet;  Dise.  The  collar  under  which 
the  cam  is  inserted  so  as  to  lift  the 
stamp.     (Raymond) 

Tapping  bar.    See  Tap  bar. 

Tapping  elay.  A  plastic  clay  used  in 
plugging  the  tap  hole  of  a  smelting 
furnace.     ( Standard ) 

Tapping  the  hollowi  (Bng.).  Allowinff 
water  or  gas,  or  both,  to  flow  out  of 
old  or  abandoned  workings,  often 
under  a  great  pressure.  (Gresley) 
See  Tappish. 

Taqaeadpr  (Oolom.).  1.  Onewhoflree 
a  blast;  a  blaster,  t.  A  tamping 
bar.     (Halse) 

Taqala  (Peru).  Llama  dung,  used  for 
fuel  in  roasting  and  smelting. 
(Dwight).     AUo  Tachia.* 

Tar.  1.  A  thick,  brown  to  Mack,  vie- 
cous  liquid  obtained  by  the  distUla* 
tion  of  wood,  coal,  peat,  and  other 
organic  materials,  and  having  a  tt- 
ried  composition  according  to  tin 
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tenpentnre  and  material  employed 
In  obtalnliig  It     (WetMter) 
2.    Soft  pltdi  or  thickened  petro- 
leom,  found  in  cayities  of  some  lime- 
stoiieB.     (Boy.  Oom.) 

Taxa  (Hex.).   Tare  weight    (Dwli^t) 

Ito-dlitinate.    The  paraffin  distillate, 
or  diatillate  containing  the  paraffin 
(Bacon) 


Itoea.  1.  (Hex.)  Task;  Job.  It  Is 
oonunon  in  Mexico  to  engage  com- 
mon laborers  by  the  tarea.  ( I>wigfat) 
%  (Gent  Am.)  The  duty  or  capacity 
of  stamps  in  crusliiDg.  S.  (Santo 
Domingo)  A  land  area  equal  to 
0J566  acre.     (Halse) 

Target  The  vane,  or  sliding  sight,  on 
a  leveling  rod.     (Webster) 

Ttoget  rod.    A  level  rod.    (Webster) 

Tan  (Iceland).  A  bog;  fen;  marsh 
or  pqoL     (Humble) 

Taraish.  1.  In  mineralogy,  the  thin 
Him  of  color,  different  from  that  of 
a  fracture,  that  forms  on  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  a  mineral,  espe- 
cially a  metallic  mineral,  as  c«.*lum- 
bite.     (Standard) 

S.  A  change  of  color  resulting  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  action. 
(GeOTge) 

Tamowlts  proeess.  A  metallurgical 
process  in  which  large  charges  of 
lead  ore  are  roasted  at  low  tempera- 
tures in  furnaces  and  treated  'sub- 
stantially as  in  the  Carinthian  proc- 
ess. The  residual  containing  con- 
siderable lead  is  remelted  in  special 
furnaces.  See  Silesian  method. 
(€k)esel) 

Tarraago  (Mex.).  A  platform  in  stops 
or  shaft     (Dwlgfat) 

Tar  water.  A  tarry,  ammoniacal  water 
obtained  In  the  process  of  cleansing 
illuminating  gas  in  a  condenser. 
(Standard) 

Tar  welL  A  receptacle  in  which  is  col- 
lected the  tarry  liquid  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  gas  when  it  leaves 
the  condensers.     (Oentury> 

Tatco.  A  (ire  clay  from  which  melting 
pots  are  made.  Spelled  also  Tasko. 
(Standard) 

Tates  (Max.).  Masses  of  ore  that 
have  been  calcined  in  the  open  air 
or  in  heaps.     (Halse) 

Tanaaaite.  A  reddish  brown,  resinous 
mineral,  disseminated  in  scales 
through  a  laminated  shale  (com- 
bustible,shale)  from  the  river  Mer- 
sey,   Tasmania;    It    has   a    specific 


gravity  of  1.18  and  yields' oil  on  dto- 
tlllation  ( Bacon) .  Galled  also  Bada> 
if^rous  shale. 

Tattette  (Fr.).  A  small,  sharp-ptrtnted 
infusible  earthenware  cone,  uaed  in 
threes. to  support  plates,  etc.,  in  a 
kiln  or  mulDe,  in  place  of  a  stilt 
or  triangle.    (Standard) 

mthan  faraaee.  A  stationary  cruci- 
ble furnace  for  retorting  sine  cmata. 
(Hofman,  p.  486) 

TatAi  (Braz.).  Labyrinth-like  mine 
workings.     (Halse) 

Taarlte.  A  name  given  by  A.  Lagorto 
to  a  variety  of  rhyolite,  with  grano- 
phyric  or  spherulitic  texture,  rich 
in  soda,  and  containing  aegirite. 
(Kemp) 

Tawite.  A  granular  igneous  rock  com- 
posed essentially  of  aodalite  and  py- 
roxene.   (La  Forge) 

Taxite.  Loewinson-Lessing's  name  for 
lavas  that  on  crystallizing,  have 
broken  up  into  contrasted  aggre- 
gates of  minerals  so  as  to  present  an 
apparent  clastic  texture— either 
banded,  i  e.,  eutaxitic,  or  brecdated, 
i.  6.,  ataxitic.    (Kemp) 

Taxltie.  Having  separated,  during 
cooling,  into  small  portions  differing 
in  texture,  color,  or  composition,  and 
hence  having  a  false  appearance  of 
being  clastic :  said  of  some  volcanic 
rocks,  especially  if  banded.  (La 
Forge) 

laylor  producer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gaa. 
(Ingalls,  p.  317) 

Taylor- White  prooeti.  A  process  for 
giving  toughness  to  self-hardening 
steels.  The  steel  is  heated  almost 
to  fusion,  cooled  to  a  temperature  of 
700*  to  850'  0.  in  molten  lead,  fur- 
ther cooled  in  oil,  reheated  to  370* 
to  670*  C,  and  cooled  in  air.  (T?eb- 
ster) 

Tasa  (Mex.).  1.  The  cup  or  bowl  of 
an  arrastre,  t.  The  erucible  of  a 
blast  furnace.     (Halse) 

T-ChiteL  A  boring  tool  with  its  cut- 
edge  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T.     (Qresley) 

Tea  lead.  A  term  used  in  Ceylon  for 
lead  manufactured  into  tea-chest 
lining. 

Team  ihovel.  A  scraper  or  large  scoop 
for  moving  earth,  having  guiding 
handles,  and  drawn  by  one  or  more 
horsea     (Standard) 
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Tearwarl  (Newc).  A  signal  that  men 
are  ready  at  the  bottom  to  aaoend 
the  shaft     (Mln.  Jonr.) 

t%$ry  groaad  (Corn.).  A  lode  or  stra- 
tom  that  breaks  easily  by  reason  of 
many  Joint  planes.    (Pryoe) 

Tteier.  1.  (Scot)  An  Iron  rod  for 
stirring  a  boiler  furnace.  (Barrow- 
man) 

t.  The  fireman  of  a  fnmace  In  glass-' 
works.    ( Standard ) 

Tease  hole.  The  opening  of  a  glass 
furnace  through  which  fuel  Is  intro*^ 
duced.     (Standard) 

Tiebbad  (Persian).  Literally,  'ferer- 
wind  " ;  the  hot,  scorching  winds  that 
sweep  across  the  dry  sandy  plains  of 
Central  Asia,  carrying  clouds  of 
Impalpable  sand  along  with  them. 
(Page) 

Teohaologiit.  One  skilled  in  technol- 
ogy; one  who 'treats  of  arts,  or  of 
the  terms  of  arts.    (Webster) 

Veehaology.  Industrial  science;  the 
science  of  syst^natic  knowledige  of 
the  industrial  arts,  as  of  manufac- 
tures, metallurgy,  etc.    (WdiNster) 

Veeho  (Mez.,  Sp.).  Roof;  hanging 
wait    (Dwight) 

TMoral  (Guerrero,  Mez.]r.  Deads; 
atde;  waste.    (Halse) 

Yeoeaahiiitl  (Mez.).  The  Aztec  name 
for  yellow  ocher.     (Halse) 

Teste  (Port).  The  hanging  wall  or 
roof.     (Halse) 

Teetonie.  Pertaining  to  the  rock  struc- 
tures and  external  forms  resulting 
from  the  deformation  of  the  earth's 
crust    (Webster) 

Teetoaitei.  A  term  used  by  M.  IS. 
Wadsworth  to  include'  all  mineral 
construction-material  for  buildings 
or  roads.     (Power) 

Tedge.  In  founding,  an  Ingate  in  a 
mold.     (Standard) 

Tee  (Bng.).  A  cross  vein  meeting  a 
main  vein  without  Intersecting  it 
(Bainbridge) 

TeeoL  1.  To  pour  as,  steel  from  a 
melting  pot;  to  fill,  as  a  mold  with 
molten  metal.  (Webster) 
t.  (Eng.)  Sometimes  Tem.  To 
dump  rubbirii,  etc.,  down  a  spoil- 
bank.    (Gresley) 

Teeiaer.  A  pourer  of  metal.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Teeniag  hole.  A  pit  containing-  the 
mold  In  which  crucible  steel  Is  cast 
(Standard) 


teeming  trough  (Lane).  A  dstem 
(or  trough)  Into  which  the  water  Is 
pumped  from  a  mine.    ( Gresley ) 

Teeth  work  (Soot).  A  system  of 
working  coal  end-on.    (Gresley) 

Tegullote  (Guerrero,  Mez.).  Grystal- 
iaed  quarts.     (Halse) 

Teja  (Sp.).    A  roofing  tlle^  (Dwight) 

Tejo  (Mez.).  Ctold  or  silyer  Ingot 
(Dwight) 

Tela  da  Alambre  (Sp.).  Fine  wire 
doth.     (Dwight) 

Telegraph.  A  troui^-shatied  chute 
for  conYeying  coal  or  slate  from  tbe 
screens  to  the  pockets.    (Chance) 

Telford.  A  road  pavement  having  a 
surface  of  spiall  stones  rolled  hard 
and  smooth,  distinguiiOied  from  ma- 
cadam road  'by  its  firm  foundation 
of  large  stones  with  fragments  of 
stone  wedged  tightiy  In  the  inter- 
stices.    (Webster) 

Telf ordlae.  To  furnish  a  road  with  a 
telford  pavement    (Webster) 

fella  (Sp.).   A  working  place.  (Halse) 

Telltale.  1.  Any  device  serving  as  a 
warning,  t.  A  smaU  overflow  pipe 
indicating  by  dripping  when  a  tank 
or  dstem  is  full.    (Webster) 

Tellurium.  A  raro  element  analogous 
to  sulphur  and  selenliun,  occasion- 
ally a  native  crystalline  substance 
of  tin-white  metallic  luster,*  but 
usually  combined  with  metals,  as 
with  gold  and  silver  in  sylvanite. 
Symbol,  Te;  atomic  weight  127J(; 
apedfic  gravity  6.27.     (Webster) 

Tellurio  biimuth.  Same  as  Tetrady- 
mite.     (Standard) 

Tellurio  oeher.  The  mineral  tellurite^ 
TeOh     (Webster) 

Tellurio  silver.  The  mineral  hessitBL 
(Webster) 

Tellurlde.  A  compound  of  tdlurinm 
with  another  element  or  radical 
(Webster).  Often  ridi  in  gold  and 
silver. 

Telluriferoua.  Yidding,  or  containing 
telluriunL     (Standard) 

Tellurite.  Native  tellurium  ozide, 
TeOs,  occurring  sparing  In  tnfts 
of  white  or  ydlowiah  cryiatals.  (Web- 
ster).  Galled  also  Telluric  odier. 

TeUuilua  glanee.  Nagyaglte.  (Web- 
ster) 
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liBlplMniis.  An  automatic  aerial 
tranaportatlon  sywUan,  especially 
that  ijflteiD  in  wliicli  the  carriages 
haying  independent  motors  are  ran 
on  a  stoat  wire  condnctlng  an  elec- 
tric carrent  from  which  the  motive 
power  Is  derived;  an  aerial  electric 
tramway.    (Standard) 

Telarie  (Sp.).  TeUnrinm;  tellartam 
ore.     (Halse) 

Temper.  1.  To  grind  and  mix  plastic 
materials,  such  as  clay,  or  the  in- 
gredieiits  of  mortar,  t.  To  give  the 
metals  (especially  steel)  the  desired 
degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity  by 
a  process  of  heating  and  cooling, 
suitably  regulated.  A  metallic  com- 
poand  In  which  these  qualities  can 
thus  be  produced  is  said  to  temper 
or  to  take  temper.  (Raymond) 
t.  To  anneal  or  toughen  glass. 
(Webster) 

4.  An  alloy  composed  of  two  parts 
of  tin  and  one  of  copper,  added  to 
pure  tin  to  make  the  finest  pewter, 
f.  An  alloy  of  arsenic  and  lead 
sometimes  used  for  liardening  shot 
(Standard) 

Temperature.  A  condition  with  respect 
to  heat  or  cold,  especially  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  sensation  produced  or 
by  the  thermometer  or  pyrometer; 
degree  of  heat  or  cold.    (Webster) 


Temperature  eoeilieieat  A  coefficient 
expressing  a  quantitative  relation 
between  change  of  temperature  and 
the  consequent  variation  of  some 
other  quantity.    (Webster) 

Tempered.  In  brickmaking,  (a)  mois- 
tened and  worked  to  the  proper  con- 
ststency,  as  clay  for  bricks  or  mold- 
ing, (b)  Capable  of  being  cut  with 
ease,  as  bricks  made  of  such  clay. 
(Standard) 

Tempered  steeL  Steel  that  has  been 
hardened  and  subsequently  tempered 
by  a  second  lower  heating.  (Hit>- 
bard) 

Temperer.  One  who  or  that  which  tem- 
pers; specifically,  a  machine  for 
mingling  and  thoroughly  .working 
potter's  clay,  brick -clay,  mortar, 
faster,  or  other  materlaia  (Stand- 
aid) 

Tamperiaf.  1.  The  act  of  reheating 
and  properly  cooling  a  bar  of  metal 
to  any  desired  degree  of  hardness, 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 
i.  The  process  of  mixing  clays  pre- 
paratory to  molding  them.    (Ries) 

Temperiat  bar.    aes  rorgen. 


Tempering  furaaee.  A  furnace  for 
heating  articles  In  the  process  of 
tempering.     ( Standard ) 

Tempering  maehlne.  A  machine  for 
giving  large  steel  plates  a  uniform 
and  thorough  tempering  without  per* 
mitting  them  to  bend  or  buckle: 
usually  by  pressing  them  between 
hot  masses  of  iron,  or  by  firmly 
clamping  ihem  between  Jaws  or 
plates  while  immersing  them  in  a 
tempering  bath.    (Standard) 

Tempering  oil.  A  viscous  neutral  oil, 
red  in  color.  A  steam-refined  cylin- 
der stock  equivalent  to  26*  M. 
Hammer  oil  is  used  as  a  heavy  tem- 
pering oil,  and  summer  black-oil  has 
been  recommended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    (Bacon) 

Tempering  oven.  An  oven  for  heating 
glass  in  the  process  of  annealing ;  a 
leer.     (Standard) 

Tempering  wheeL  A  wheel  mounted 
on  a  shaft  and  revolved  in  a  pit  af- 
ter the  manner  of  an  amuire,  for 
kneading  and  tempering  day. 
(SUndard) 

Temper  terew.  1.  A  screw  by  which 
well-boring  tools  are  hung  from  the 
walking  beam  and  connected  and 
lowered  as  the  work  progresses,  t. 
An  adjusting  screw.    (Standard) 

Templador  (Peru).  A  low  cylindrical 
stone  placed  in  the  center  of  a  patio, 
and  upon  which  the  mule-driver 
stands.     (Pfordte) 

Templar  (Sp.).  To  temper  steel,  etc 
(Dwight) 

Templet;  Template.  A  gauge,  pattern, 
or  mold,  commonly  a  thin  plate  or 
board,  used  as  a  guide  to  the  form 
of  work  to  be  executed.    (Webster) 

Ten  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  certain  weight 
of  coal  agreed  upon  between  lessor 
and  lessee,  upon  which  a  royalty  is 
paid.  A  ten  varies  between  48  and 
60  tons,  or  18^  Newcastle  chaldrons 
of  53  cwtB.     (Qresley) 

Tenant  helTe  (Eng.).  tiee  Frontal- 
hammer. 

Tenate  (Mex.).  A  sack  or  bag  ot 
hide,  leather,  or  cloth  for  carrying 
ore.     (Halse) 

Teaatero  (Mte.).  A  man  or  ooy  who 
carries  ore  in  bags  or  sacics.  (Halse) 

Tttnasai  (Bp.).  1.  Tongs,  t.  Pinoers. 
S.  Large  nippers  for  extracting 
broken  boring  tools.  4.  A  dip  for 
attaching  cars  to  the  rope  In  ead- 
less-rope  haulagsi. .  (Halse) 
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Timderfoot  (U.  S.  and  Anst).  A  iww- 
oomer  in  a  comiMiratiTely  roagh  or 
newly  eettled  region,  espedaUj  when 
not  Inared  to  the  hardship  or  mde- 
neBB  of  the  life.    (Webster) 

Tender  roof  (Anst).  A  mine  roof  that 
requires  to  be  well  supported. 
(Power) 

TiBdiAg  ohuok.  Pouring  water  into 
the  hole  during  rock  drilling.  (Gil- 
lette, p.  24) 

Tiaedor  (Sp.).  1.  A  guardian  or 
trustee;  T.  de  Ubro;  a  bookkeeper, 
t.  A  table  fork.    (Halse) 

Veagerite.  A  mineral  of  doubtful  com- 
position, said  to  be  yttrium  carbo- 
nate.   (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Tsanaatita;  Gray  eopper  ere.  Gopper- 
arsenic  sulphide,  SGusS-AssSk.  Oon- 
tains  57.5  per  cent  copper.  Gom- 
position  varies  as  in  tetrahedrite, 
into  whidi  it  grades.  (U.  S.  Gec^ 
Burr.) 

• 

TtoaoB.  A  projecting  tongue  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  cavity  called 
a  mortise.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Temor.  The  percentage  or  average  me- 
tallic content'  of  an  ore,  matte,  or 
impure  metal.    (Weed) 

Teaorlte.  Black  oxide  of  copper  in 
minute  black  scales,  ChiO.  (Contains 
T9.8  per  cent  copper  (U.  8.  (Seol. 
Snrv.).     (Called  also  Black  copper. 

Vsasioa.  A  system  of  forces  tending 
to  draw  asunder  the  parts  of  a  body, 
especially  of  a  line,  cord,  or  sheet, 
combined  with  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site system  of  resisting  forces  of  co- 
heBion  holding  the  parts  of  the  body 
together;  stress  caused  by  pulling: 
opposed  to  oomprefHofi,  and  distin- 
guished firom  tortiofi.    (Standard) 

T^asioa  fault;  Qravitj  fault  A  nor- 
mal fault 

Teailoa  «pulley  (Aust).  A  pulley 
around  which  an  endless  rope  passes 
mounted  on  a  trolley  or  other  mov- 
able bearing  so  that  the  slack  of  the 
rope  can  be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
pidl  of  the  weights.    (Power) 

Veatadura  (Mex.).  A  sort  of  assay, 
made  In  a  horn  spoon,  in  an  earthen 
saucer,  "or  in  a  wide  and  shallow 
vessel  of  any  kind,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  amal- 
gam present  in  a  sample  of  argen- 
tlfsRNia  mud  from  an  amalgamating 
pglie.  Any  aasay  made  '^y  washing 
or  *1;Muming.''     (Dwlght) 


Veatale  rest  (No.  of  Bng.).  ▲  i«Bt 
or  royalty^paid  by  a  leasee  vpon 
every  "ten  of  coal**  that  la  mined 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  or  eertaln 
rent    See  Tea.    (GteslflT) 

Tenter  (Bug.).  A  man  who  has  the 
control  or  working  of  an  cngliie  or 
Jig,  or  who  looks  after  the  horses  In 
a  pit     (Greeley) 

TeodeUte  (fi^).  Theodolite;  a  sur- 
veying transit     (Dwi^t) 

Testate  (Mex.).  1.  Barren  rock;  mt- 
tie;  deadSL  i.  Volcanic  toff.  t. 
Gangue  or  matrix.  4.  Country  rock. 
(Halse)  i.  In  geology,  a  secondary 
volcanic  or  diemlcal  non-marine  de- 
posit, very  commonly  .calcaieoii% 
coating  the  solid  rock  or  penetrating 
the  earthy  portlona  of  a  district;  so- 
called  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica.   (Standard) 

Tephrite.  In  petrology,  an  aphanltlc 
or  -apbanophyric  Igneona  rock  com- 
posed of  essential  alkali-caldc  f^d- 
spar,  nephelite^  and  augite,  bat  little 
or  no  olivine.  Leoclte-t^ilirlte  cmi- 
tains  leudte  with  or  In  plaoe  of 
nepbelite.    (La  Forge) 

Tephroite.  Manganese  orthosllicnte, 
2MnO.SiGi.  Contains  70  per  eent 
MnGand  commonly  also  small  quan- 
tities of  magnesium,  IroDt  and  stne. 
(U.  8.  GeoL  Surv.) 

Tepestel  (Mex.).-  Oxides  of  iron  and 
other  metala,  generally  allver  bear- 
ing.    (Halse) 

Tepestetes  (Sonera,  Mex.).  Bowlders 
of  specular  iron  ore  found  In  cold 
placers.     (Dwlght) 

T^aesquite  (Mex.).  A  native  sodlvm 
carbonate  mixed  with  some  sodium 
sulphate  and  common  salt,  wbldi 
effloresces,  after  the  rainy  bmsob^  oa 
the  surface  of  the  phJna,  fomalng 
a  crust  (Century).  Also  qidled  T^ 
quesquite. 

Tequio  (Mex.).  1.  A  task  set  as  one 
day's  work.  t.  Ore  broken  fton  a 
given  place  or  belonging  to  a  g^yea 
contractor.  S.  la  some  ptaices*  ore 
not  rich  enouiA  to^sack  uadergnnud 
(Dwi^t) 
4  Charges,. tax,  or  duty.    (Halaa) 


Teratelite.  A  day  from  the  coal 
urea  of  Saxoiiy,  formerly  suppueeJ 
to  have  curative  propertlea  (Sailed 
also  Llthomargo ;  Terratcllte 
(Standard) 


TerUasL    A  rare  mstallle 

sembllng  yttrium.    Symbol,  Tb; 
atomic  weight,  150.2.    (Webster) 
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TcEMVO  (Spu).  An  arbitrator;  T.  en 
dUeoriia,  an  umpire  between  two 
diaputaats.     (Halse) 

Ttrdo  (Hex.).  A  sack  of  ore,  about 
150  pounds  weight  A  load  for  a 
imaiero.  One-half  load  for  a  mule. 
(Dwi^t) 

Terttninu^te.  Oxychloride  of  mercury, 
Hf^O.  Contains  88.06  per  oent 
mercury.    (U.  8.  Geol.  Surr.) 

Tenalaal  noraia.  The  transported  d^ 
bris  left  by  a  glacier  at  or  near  its 
lower  terminus  (Standard).  See 
Moraine^ 

Tenary.     Consisting  of  an   alloy  of 

three  metals;    as  ternary  steel,  a 

steel  composed  of  the  usual  iron  and 

earbon,  alloyed  with  one  other  metal. 

(Webster) 

Ternary  iteeL  An  alloy  steel  that  con- 
tains one  alloying  element,  the  term 
heiag  synonymous^  with  a  simple  al- 
loy steeL  (Hlbbard)  It  contains 
the  one  element  plus  the  iron  and 
cariNMi,  hence  ternary. 

T«ne.  To  coat  with  an  alloy  of  tin 
and  lead;  to  make  into  terne-plate. 
(Webster) 

Terme-plate.  A  variety  of  tin  plate 
coated  with  an  alloy  of  one-third 
tin,  and  two -thirds  lead.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Temu  The  earth.  Used  as  a  prefix ; 
a«,  terra  cotta.     (Webster) 

Terra  alba.  Same  as  Pipe  clay. 
(Standard) 


Terra    eariosa. 
(Standard) 


Same     as    Tripoli. 


Terraoe.  L  A  level  or  nearly  lev^ 
plain,  generally  narrow  in  compari- 
0011  with  its  length,  from  which  the 
surface  slopes  upward  on  one  side 
and  downward  on  the  other  side. 
Terraces  and  their  bounding  dopes 
are  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
some  being  aggradational  and  others 
degradationaL  (La  Forge) 
S.  A  flaw  in  marble,  commonly  cored 
out  and  filled  up.  Also  spelled  Ter- 
raa    (Webster) 

Terraoe  epooh.  In  geology,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Recent  or  Holocene 
epoch ;  also  called  Terracian :  a  time 
ii  general  formation  of  terraces  in 
tlie  drift-filled  valleys  of  the  regions 
sedated  during  the  preceding  Pleis- 
tocene epodt    (La  Forge) 


Terra  eotta.  The  "baked  earth"  of 
the  Italians.  Kiln-burnt  clay  as- 
suming a  peculiar  reddish-brown 
color  fashioned  into  vases,  statu- 
ettes and  other  mouldings.  (Roy. 
Ck>nL) 

Terra-eotta  clay.  A  loose  term  that 
might  include  any  clay  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  terra  cotta.     (Ries) 

Terrain.     A  variation  of  terrane. 

Terra  Ja  (Mex.).  A  screw  cutter. 
(Dwlght) 

Terraae.  1.  A  group  of  strata,  a  zone, 
or  a  series  of  rocks.  This  word  is 
used  in  the  description  of  rocks  in  a 
general,  provisional  or  nonc^mmital 
sense.  ( Winchell ) 
S.  A  region  conddered  in  rtiation  to 
its  fitness  for  some  purpose;  an  ex- 
tent of  ground  or  territory.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Terraneaa.  Being  in,  or  belonging  to 
the  earth,     (Webster) 

Terraplto  (Mex.).  Embankment;  a 
graded  roadbed;  a  terrace.  (Halse) 

Terra  poader6ta  (L.).  Literally 
''heavy  earth'*;  another  name  for 
heavy  spar  or  barita  (Page) 

Terra  rosta.  Red  earth  due  to  the 
weathering  of  rocks.     (Webster) 

Terras.  In  marble  -  working,  a  defec- 
tive or  disfigured  place  in  a  marble 
block,  which  is  cut  out.  and  filled 
with  a  composition  (Standard). 
Also  q)elled  T^rraca 

Terra  steaaa.    £fee  Ocher. 

Terrene.  1.  The  earth's  surface;  the 
earth,  t.  In  surveying,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.     (Webster) 

Terreao  (8p.).  1.  Land;  T.  franco, 
land  that  can  be  freely  conceded 
by  the  State  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. S.  A  geological  formation, 
or  a  group  of  formations;  T.  aoai- 
fero,  quicksand;  T.  carbatUfero,  a 
cart)oniferous  formation;  T.  move-^ 
dUio,  very  soft  or  loose  formation 
of  rocks.     (Halse) 

Terrepleia.  An  embankment  of  earth 
with  a  broad,  level  top,  which  is 
sometimes  excavated  to  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  elevated  canal 
across  a  valley.     (Webster) 

Terrero  (Sp.).  -1.  A  heap  of  earth. 
a.  Waste  rock;  attle;  a  mine  dump. 
S.  A  deposit  of  earth  accumulated  by 
the  action  of  water.    (Halse) 

Terreitrial.  Consisting  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  land  in  distinction  from 
water.     (Webster) 
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Tern  Terta.  Olancoiilte,  or  the  BlmlUur 
mineral  celadonlte,  used  as  a  green 
pigment  by  artists.     (Webster) 

Terrlgenoai.  Produced  from  or  of  the 
earth;  in  geology,  deposited  in  or 
on  the  earth's  crust     (Standard) 

Terrorlte.  An  extra-strong  high  explo- 
sive of  the  nitroglycerine  type. 
(Standard) 

Xerroio  (Sp.).    Earthy.    (Halse) 

Tertiary.  The  earlier  of  the  two  geo- 
logic periods  comprised  in  the  Ceno- 
zolc  era,  in  the  dassiflcatlon  gener- 
ally used.  Also  the  system  of  strata 
deposited  during  that  period.  (La 
Forge) 

Tetohenite.  A  name  given  in  1861  by 
Hohenegger  to  a  group  of  intrusive 
rocks  in  the  Oretaceous  strata  near 
Teschen,  Austrian  Silesia.  They 
have,  however,  been  since  shown  to 
embrace  such  a  variety  of  types  that 
the  name  has  little  value,  but  as 
analcite  occurs  quite  constantly  in 
most  of  them  many  still  use  the 
term  for  diabasic  rocks  with  this 
mlneraL     (Kemp) 

Tessellated.  1.  •  A  surface  divided  in 
squares,  or  figures  approaching 
squares,  by  joints  or  natural  divi- 
siona  (Roy.  Gom.) 
t.  Composed  of  tessera  or  small 
cubes  of  stone,  marble,  glass,  or 
terra  cotta  varlouEdy  colored  and  ar- 
ranged in  artistic  design;  Inlaid; 
mosaic;  as  ieaseUated  pavement. 
(Standard) 

Totiera.  A  small  cube  or  square,  as. of 
stone  or  glass,  for  making  mosaic  or 
tessellated  pavements.     (Standard) 

Tesseral.  In  crystallography,  same  as 
isometric     (Standard) 

Test.  1.  A  cupel,  or  cupelling  hearth, 
for  refining  precious  metals;  also, 
a  particular  portion  of  metal  refined 
for  the  purpose  of  isolating  and 
weighing  its  gold  and  silver.  See 
Cupel,  t.  A  procedure  or  reaction 
employed  to  recognize  or  distinguish 
any  particular  substance  or  constit> 
uent  of  a  compound.  S.  To  r^Eine 
as  gold  or  silver;  to  subject  to 
cupellation.  ( Webster ) 
4.  An  apparatus  for  proving  light 
hydrocarbon  oils  by  heat,  to  find  the 
temperature  at  which  they  evolve 
explosive  vapors ;  an  oil  test  (Cen- 
tury) 

Testefas.  A  Russian  illuminating  oil 
that  possesses  a  specific  gnvl^  of 
0.820  to  0.828  and  a  flash>point  of 
not  below  88*  O.    (Bacon) 


TMterm.  1.  (Sp.)'  A  dike  tnterrupCliig 
the  course  of  a  lode.  t.  A  aolld  bed 
of  mineral  having  two  faces  exposed ; 
T.  de  guia,  a  gallery  driven  along  a. 
deposit  S.  Front  of  a  blast  for^ 
nace.    (Halse) 

4.  Testeras  (Mex.).  Uprti^tsln'a 
mine,  whether  pillars,  aridies,  or 
posta     (Dwight) 

Test  hole.    1.   A  tap  hole,   as  in  a 
cementation-furnace.    (Standard) 
8.  A  drill  hole  or  shallow  excavation 
for  testing  an  ore  body ;  a  test  pit 

Test  lead.  Lead  free  from  any  silver, 
and  often  finely  granulated,  used  In 
testing  or  cupelling,  assaying*  etc. 
(Wdtoter) 

Test  paper.  A  chemicaUj  prqiared 
paper  that  changes  color  when 
brought  into  contact  with  certain 
substances,  particularly  adds  and 
alkalies  (Gtoorge).  See  Litmus  pa- 
per. ^ 

Test  pit  A  shallow  pit  sunk  in  search 
of  mineral.     (Weed) 

Test  plate.  A  white  plate  or  tile  on 
which  to  try  vitriflable  colors  by 
heat     (Standard) 

Test  ring.  An  oval  iron  frame  for 
holding  a  test  or  movable  cupeOiog 
hearth.     (Raymond) 

Test  tnbe.  A  tube  for  simple  chemi- 
cal tests,  usually  a  plain  tnbe  of 
thin  glass  closed  at  one  end,  bat 
sometimes  having  a  foot  bulb,  grad- 
uated scale,  or  other  modification. 
(Webster) 

Testudo  (L.).  A  large  anield-like  snel- 
ter  used  by  miners  while  working  in 
places  Ukely  to  cave  in.    (Standard) 

TetartohedraL  Having  one  fourth  the 
number  of  planes  requisite  to  the 
symmetry  of  a  crystal.     (Webster) 

Tetraehloride.  A  chloride  having  four 
atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule: 
(Webster) 

Tetradymite.  Bismuth  tellurlde,  BIr 
(Te,S)«.  Contains  theoretically  91-0 
per  cent  bismuth,  but  the  actual  con- 
tent ranges  from  60.4  to  52.8  per 
cent  Sulphur  generally  replaces 
part  of  the  tellurium,  and  the  min- 
eral sometimes  contains  a  trace  of 
selenium.  The  sulphurous  variety 
contains  from  57.7  to  82.2  per  cent 
bismuth  and  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  2BIsTei.BiaS«.  CMd, 
copper,  and  iron  are  present  in  some, 
tetradymites.    (U.  S.  OeoL  Snrv.) 
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TokragmuO.  Deslgnatliig,  or  belonging 
to,  a  asrstem  of  crystallization  hav- 
ing all  three  axes  at  right  angles  and 
the  two  lateral  axes  equaL    (Dana) 

Tetragonal  systeia.  That  nywtem  of 
crystals  in  which  the  forms  are  re- 
fened  to  three  mutually  perpendlcn- 
lar  axes,  two  of  which  are  of  equal 
length  and  the  third  longer  or 
shorter.    (La  Forge) 

Tetrmhedrite;  Oray  copper  ore.  Copper- 
antimony  sulphide,  essentially  8Cua- 
S.SbaSs.  Gontains  52.1  per  cent  cop- 
per. In  many  tetrafaedrites  the  cop- 
per la  partly  replaced  by  iron,  lead, 
sine,  mercury,  and  silver,  and  the 
antimony  by  arsenic  Through  the 
last  r^lacemoit  tetrahedrite  grades 
into  tomantite  (U.  8.  Qeol.  Surv.). 
Oalled  also  Fablers. 

TetrahedroiK  A  crystal  form.  In  the 
Isometric  system,  enclosed  by  four 
faces  having  equal  Intercepts  on  all 
three  axea    (La  Forge) 

TetralieKahedron.  .  A  crystal  form  of 
the  Isometric  system  bounded  by 
twenty-four  equal  triangular  faces, 
four  to  each  face  of  the  cube. 
(Dana) 

TeweL  1.  A  hole;  a  bore;  a  chim- 
ney, as  for  smoke,  t.  The  tuyere  of 
a  furnace.     (Webster) 

Ttetiira  (Sp.).   Texture.    (Dwight) 

Ttetvre.  The  character,  arrangement, 
and  noode  of  aggregation  of  the  frag- 
meaktMf  partldes,  or  crystals  that 
compose  a  rock;  the  sum  total  of 
those  features  of  a  rode  which  de- 
termine its  physical  structure  and 
appearance  as  a  rock. 
Temiure  and  airuciure  have  been  and 
still  are  used  more  or  less  inter- 
changeably, but  there  is  a  growing 
and  commendable  tendency  to  con- 
ftne-  structure  to  the  features  that 
characterise  the  rock  mass,  as  a  part 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  texture  to 
those  that  characterise  the  particu- 
lar specimen,  as  a  piece  of  rock. 
Thus  the  structure  of  a  rock  may  be, 
for  example^  stratifled  or  slaty  or 
brecciated,  and  Its  texture  may  be, 
for  example,  clastic  br  crystalline  or 
glassy.    (La  Forge) 

Thalaisle  rooks.  Strata  formed  in 
deep,  still  water,  far  from  shore 
lines,  generally  composed  of  very 
fine  particles  of  material ;  con- 
trasted with  Littoral  rocks.  ( Stand- 
ard) 


ThalliuflL  A  rare  metallic  element  of 
the  aluminum  group,  resembling  lead 
in  physical  properties.  Symbol,  Tl; 
atomic  weight,  204.0;  specific  grav- 
ity. 11.8  (Websttf ).  Used  in  alloys 
and  glass-making. 

Thallium  glati.  A  variety  of  flint  glass 
of  great  density  and  refracting 
power;  made  by  using  thallium  in 
place  of  lead.     (Standard) 

■ 

Thaaet  lands.  The  lowest  beds  of  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  in  England. 
(Standard) 

Tham.  A  gold-washing  race  in  Cham- 
paran,  Nepal,  Northern  India. 
(Lock) 

Thaw  house.  A  small  building,  de- 
signed for  thawing  dynamite,  of  such 
size  as  to  provide  enough  thawed 
dynamite  for  the  day*s  work.  Thaw- 
ing houses  should  be  heated  either 
with  hot  water  or  exhaust  steam  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  explosives 
can  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
heated  metal  or  lie  directly  over  the 
heated  metaL     (Du  Pont) 

Thawing.  The  warming  of  froeen  dy- 
namite until  it  becomes  soft  and 
plastic.  Thawing  should  be  done 
carefully,  slowly,  and  according  to 
directions  issued  by  the  mani^ac- 
turers  of  the  explosives.    (Du  Pont) 

Thawing  kettle.  A  double  kettle,  built 
somewhat  like  a  farina  boiler,  hav- 
ing two  compartments,  an  outer 
compartment,  which  is  filled  wiUi 
hot  water  and  which  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  inner  compartment  that 
contains  the  dynamite  to  be  thawed. 
It  is  provided  with  a  lid  for  retain- 
ing the  heat     (Du  Pont) 

Theats  (Scot).  A  horse's  draw-chalna 
(Barrowman).    Trace  chains. 

Theaardite.  A  native  sodium  sulphate, 
NatSO«.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Thenard's  blue.    Same  as  Cobalt  blue. 

Theodolite.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing horizontal,  and  usually  also  ver- 
tical, angles.  It  consists  of  a  tele- 
scope mounted  so  as  to  swivel  ver- 
tically in  Y*s  secured  to  a  revolva- 
ble  table  carrying  a  vernier  for  read- 
ing horizontal  angles.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  graduated  arc,  or  drde  of 
altitudes.  A  horizontal  compass  is 
commonly  Induded.     (Webster) 

Theralite.  A  granular  igneous  rock 
composed  essentially  of  andesine, 
nephelite,  and  pyroxene,  with  or 
without  a  little  hornblende,  biotite, 
or  olivine.    (La  Forge) 
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n«imaL  Hot;  wann.  Applied  to 
■  prlngt  which  discharge  water 
heated  by  natural  afendea. 
(Tbompeon) 

Thermal  eonduettTitj.  Capability  to 
conduct  heat;  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  paaaes  In  unit  time  through  a 
unit  area  of  a  plate  whose  thickneaa 
la  unity  when  its  opposite  facee  dif- 
fer in  temperature  by  one  degreei. 
(Webster) 

Thenaal  unit  A  unit  chosen  for  the 
comparison,  or  calculation,  of  quan- 
tities of  heat,  as  the  calorie  or  the 
British  thermal  unit    (Webster) 

Thermite;  Thermit  A  mixture  of  alu- 
minum in  fine  grains  or  filings  With 
some  metallic  oxide,  usually  of  iron 
or  chromium;  on  being  heated  by 
a  priming,  as  of  magnesium  powder, 
the  aluminum  combines  Tiolently 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  set- 
ting free  the  metal,  producing  a  fluid 
slag,  and  generating  great  heat  Is 
used  in  welding  steel.    (Webster) 

Thermite  proeen.  The  process  of  weld- 
ing steel  with  thermite.  Also  known 
as  Qoldschmidt's  process.  (Web- 
ster) 

Thermites..  A  term  used  by  M.  IS. 
Wadsworth  to  include  mineral  fuels 
or  buming-materiala     (Power) 

Thermoaqueeus.  Produced  by,  or  re- 
lated t6,  the  action  of  heated  watera 
(Raymond) 

Thermochemiitry.  That  branch  of 
chemical  science  which  treats  of  the 
relations  existing  between  chemical 
action  and  heat     (Webst^) 

Xhermodyaamles.  The  science  whidi 
treats  of  the  mechanical*  action  or 
relation  of  heat     (Webster) 

Thermoeleetrieity.  Blectricity  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  heat, 
as  by  the  unequal  heating  of  a  cir- 
cuit composed  of  two  dissimilar 
metals.     (Webster) 

Thermometamorphina.  Metamorphism 
In  which  the  dominant  agency  Is 
heat     (Watson,  p.  204) 

Thermometer.  Any  device  for  measur- 
ing temperature,  fifes  (il«o  Pyrometer. 

Thermopile.  An  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  number  of  thermoelectric 
couples,  used  to  generate  electric 
currents  for  determining  slight  dif- 
ferentes  of  temperature.  (Web- 
ster) 


Thexmestat  An  automatic  denrks  te 
regulating  temperature  by  utIliaiBg 
the  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  er 
gases,  subjected  to  heat,  as.  in  open- 
ing or  closing  the  damper  of  a  fur- 
nace, regulating  the  supply  of  0U» 
etc    (Webster) 

Thetis'  hair-stone.  An  old  name  for 
rode  crystal  containlnf  adcular 
crystals  of  actlnolite.    (Ghesler) 

Thick  eoal;  Thick  seam  (Bug.).  A  coal 
seam  of  greater  thickoess  thsn 
(say)  8  or  10  feet  (sometimes  as 
much  as  130  feet),  or  those  whldi 
are  worked  in  two  or  more  stages  or 
lifts.    (Gresley) 

TUokeaed  oils.  Mhwral  oils  thickened 
by  dissolving  in  them  small  nmoonts 
of  vulcanized  rubber  or  of  alumi- 
num soap ;  they  are  intended  for  cer- 
tain lubricating  purposes.     (Baeon) 

Thickness.  L  The  distance  at  right 
angles  betweai  the  hangilng  and  the 
foot  wall  of  a  lode  or  lens.  i.  In 
founding,  material,  as  loam,  set  In 
a  mold  to  a  certain  thickness,  to  be 
partially  displaced  by  a  templet 
(Standard) 

Thiet  process.  A  chlortnatlon  process 
for  recovering  gold  flom  its  ore. 
For  each  ton  of  ore  in  a  revolving 
drum,  180  gallons  of  water,  SO 
pounds  chloride  of  lime,  and  96 
pounds  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
are  added,  and  the  drum  revolved 
for  some  time.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  Is  thus  obtained. 
The  silver  remains  as  an  insoluble 
chloride,  which  can  be  separated  hj 
the  addition  of  sodium  l^posulplilts 
solution.    (Ctoesel) 

ThilL    1.  (Newc)    The  floor  of  a  coal 
mine.     (Raymond) 
t.  A    thin    stratum    of    flre    day. 
(Webster) 

Thimble.  1.  An  oval  iron  ring  aroond 
which  a  rope  end.  Is  bent  and 
fastened  to  form  an  eye.  (O.  M.  P.) 
t.  (Aust).  The  iron  ring,  placed  a 
few  feet  b^ow  the  bend-frame  pal- 
ley,  which  supports  the  safety  de> 
tBching  hook  in  case  of  an  oveiwlnd. 
(Power) 

S:  A  metal  sodcet  for  fixing  a  lead 
pipe  to  stoneware^     (Weimter) 

Thimble  Joint  A  deeve  Joint  packed 
to  allow  longitudinal  expansion.  A 
slip  expansion  Joint  (Nat  Tube  Oe.) 

Thing.  1.  (No.  Stair.)  A  straight 
facing  from  floor  to  roof,  often  many 
yfirds  in  length.    8.  (Mid.)    A  fault 

slip.    (Gresley) 
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niMlltt.  A  tote  deposit  of  calcliim 
carbonate  occurring  on  an  enormous 
scale  In  northwestern  Nevada;  also 

'  occurs  about  Mono  Lake,  California. 
It  forms  layers  of  Interlaced  crjrstals 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  light-brown 
eolor  anfd  often  skeleton  structure 
except  when  oovered  by  subsequent 
deposit  of  calcium  carbonate. 
(Dana) 

Thia  oat  Applied  to  beds  or  strata 
which  grow  gradually  and  continu- 
ally thinner  In  one  direction,  until 
th^  entirely   disappear.     (Thomp- 


) 

Thla  lean;  Thin  eeal  (Eng.).  A  coal 
seam  less  than  3  feet  In  thicknesa 
(Oresley) 

Thla  leetlea.  A  fragment  of  rock  or 
fldneral  ground  to  papfier  thinness, 
polished,  and  mounted  betw.een 
glasses  as  a  microscopical  slide; 
Bocks  and  most  minerals  except  the 
oxides  and  sulphides  of  the  metals 
aro  translucent  to  transparent  In 
thin  section  and  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  each  mineral  can  be  studied 
with  ttie  miscroscope.     (Bansome) 

nia  iteck.  Slabs  of  stone  employed 
for  wainscoting,  flooring,  etc. 
(Bowles) 

Xhird-haad  atlstaat  (Aust).  A  boy 
who  helps  the  machinist  and  his  as- 
sistant with  a  coal-cutting  machine. 
(Power) 

Thhi;  niillag.  1.  (Scot)  A  cross- 
hole  or  Tentllatlon-passBge  between 
two  headings.  S.  In  the  North  of 
Ifcigland  lead  mines,  a  mark  at  the 
end  of  a  pitch  or  set  (Standard). 
See  Thurl ;  Thnrllng. 

lAlrliag.    Bee  ThlrL 

TholflUte.  Bosenbusch's  name  for 
auglte-porphyrites,  which,  aside 
firom  the  usual  phenocrysts,  have  a 
groundmass,  with  but  one  generation 
of  crystals  and  with  a  little  glassy 
basis  between  them,  affording  a  tex- 
ture called  Intersertal.     (Kemp) 

Thomilte.  A  variety  of  slderite  that 
Is  found  massive  and  In  pyramidal 
crystals.     (Standard) 

nunaas-Gilohrlst  prooeti.  .  Bessermer- 
Ldng  (which  see)  pig  iron,  high  In 
phosphorus  and  low  In  sulphur,  In. a 
eonverter  lined  with  calcined  dolo- 
mlta.  The  dag  formed  consists  of  a 
tMUrfe  calcium  phoq>hate  which  is 
used  for  fertiliser  (UddeU).  A 
baslc-llning  proceaa 


fluHapsea^ts.  A  fluoride  of  caldnm, 
aluminum,  and  sodium,  NaC^AlFr 
H.O.     (Webster) 

ThempsoB  preeesi.  A  process  of  elec* 
trie  welding  In  whldi  heat  Is  devel- 
oped by  a  large  current  pasalng 
through  the  metal.    (Webster) 

ThoBMaite.  Hydrous  sodinm-calduai- 
flluminam  silicate.  ( Na/3a  )O.Al/K- 
2SiOb.  2iHsO.  One  of  the  seolites, 
sometimes  used  as  a  gem.  (U.  8. 
CveoL  Surv.) 

Thorla.    The  oxide  of  thorium,  ThOb. 

Thoriaaite.  A  mineral  of  complex  and 
uncertain  composition  but  consisting 
chiefly  of  thorium  and  uranium  ox- 
ides with  minor  quantities  of  many 
other  bases.  Oontalns  about  12.1 
per  cent  VdCK  and  71  per  cent  ThOb. 
(U.  S.  QeoL  Surv.) 

Thorite.  1.  A  rare  mineral  of  a  brown 
to  black  color,  consisting  essentially 
of  thorium  silicate,  ThSiO«.  t.  A 
high  explosive  used  as  a  bursting 
charge  for  shells.     (Webster) 

ThortaoL  A  comparatively  rare  me- 
tallic element  occurring  in  combi- 
nation in  thoritOf  monaslte,  and  cer- 
tain other  minerals  and  isolated  as 
an  Infusible,  gray,  metallic  powder. 
Symbol,  Th;  atomic  weight  282.4; 
spedflc  gravity,  11.1.    (Webster) 

Therefare.  In  geology,  a  channd  cut 
across  a  spit  or  barrier  beach. 
(Watson,  p.  888) 

Thorogaauaite.  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
uranium  and  thorium,  U^8ThOfe.- 
8SiOi.6HaO.  CSontalns  22  per  cent 
UOk  and  41  per  cent  ThOb.  (U.  8. 
(3eol.  Snnr.) 

Thraekwat  (Bug.).  Metal  or  mineral 
still  in  the  mine.  (Standard).  An 
obsolete  term. 

Thread.  1.  An  extremely  small  vein, 
even  thinner  than  a  stringer.  (Boy. 
•Ciom.) 

t.  (Mid.)  A  small  wooden  wedge; 
see  Cleat,  8.  S.  A  more  or  less 
straight  line  of  stall  faces,  having 
no  cuttings,  loose  ends,  fast  ends,  or 
stepa     (Oresley) 

Three-Mgh  traia.  A  roll-train  com- 
posed of  three  rolls,  the  bar  being 
entered  on  one  side  between  the 
bottom  and  the  middle  roll,  and  on 
the  other  side  between  the  middle 
and  the  upper  rolL  The  passes  In 
both  directions  thus  take  place  with- 
out reversing  the  movement  of  the 
rolls,  as  is  done  In  so-called  revers- 
ing rolla     (Baymond) 
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of  three  crystal  Ifldlvldiialt  tmited 
by  the  miie  twlmiliig  Un^.  (Stahd- 
ard)    . 

ntM-^aaHer  eeaL  'A  mUtiire  of  lamp 
cnf  nut  6010.    (KifioUi) 

nam  treei  (Blig*)*  A  kind  qf  ladder 
naed  in  mUiea.     (Balnbrldse) 

thMOetoett  (Def!).).  An  ore  with 
-nnidi  gangae  adhering,  ao  that  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  knocking 
or.  breaking  to  make  it  marketable 
(HooBon).  Also  ipelled  Throstle- 
breast. 

Xhmttla.  1.  To  cibstmct  the  flow  ot 
as  steam  to  an  engine.  9.  A  valve 
for  resnlating  the  supply  of  steam, 
gas  or  air  to  an  engine.    (Webst^) 


Throagh;  Thirllaff.  A  passage  cat 
through  a  pillar  to  connect  two 
roomsL    (Ihlseng) 

Throsfh  and  throagh  (Wales).  Min- 
ing bituminous  coal  without  regard 
to  the  Blee  iA  the  lumps  (Oreidey). 
£fee  Throagh  ooaL 

Throagh  CoaL  (Wales).  Large  and 
small  coal  mixed:  altogether  coal; 
run  of  mine. 

Throaghsr  (Soot).  A  crosscut  be- 
tween two  headings.    (C^resley) 

Throach  itoae.  A  stone  passing  en- 
tirely through  the  thickness  of  a 
wall ;  a  bond-stone ;  pexpend.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Threv*  \X.  A  fault,  a  dislocation, 
(phance) 

t.  Snie  amount  of  vertical  displace- 
ment up  (upthrow)  or  down  (down- 
throw) produced  by  a  fault;  some- 
tlmss,  loosdy;  a  dislocation  not  ver- 
.tic'al*  the  direction  being  specified 
(Webster).  Bw  Heave;  Perpen- 
dicular throw;  Stratgraphic  throw. 
(Lindgren,  p.  120) 
a.  In  ceramics,  to  fbnn  or  shape  on 
a  throwing  engine,  or  potter's  wheel, 
as  earthen  vessels.  (Webster) 
4.  (Locsl  Eng.)  To  break  Out  the 
pillars  (a  coal  mine),  leaving  the 
hanging  coal  unsupported.  Bee  Spur, 
1.     (Standard) 

.teew  srook.   A  potter's  whe^ ;  tliroW- 
ing  table.     (Standard) 

Thrower.  One  who  uses  a  throwing 
wheel ;  a  potter.    (Standard) 

threwlat  (So.  StafC).  The  operatton 
of  breaking  out  small  pillars,  so  as  to 
leave  the  hanging  coal  unsupported, 
sKcept  by  lt«  own  rohesloa.  (Ray- 
mood)    Ass  Throw,  4l 


ThrowlBf  day.    Clay  plastic 
'  to'  be  shaped  on  a  potter's 
(Standard) 

Ihrowiaf  engine.    1,.  A  poit^er's .  wlieel 
will)  its  supports,  used  in  " 
(Webster).    Oalled  ,als& 
fnachlne;=  Growing  mm; 
ing  wliecl    %  H^e  Throw,  8. 


Throwing  house.    A  bufldin^  in 
day  is  thrown  on  potters'  wheels^ 
(StaUdax^) 

Throwing  table.  A  potter's  wtosL 
(Standard) 

Thrown.    1.  Faulted  or  broken  up  I7 
a  fault    (QreslQy) 
%  Turned,  as  a  piece  of  ceramlip 
ware  on  a  potter's  wheeL     (Stand- 
ard) 

ThroW-olT.  A  kind  of  derailing  switdi. 
(Webster) 

Thiow-eff  swlteh  (Aust).  A  switch 
by  means  of  which  an  obstruction  is 
thrown  across  the  rails  of  a  trade, 
caualng  the  derailment  of  tiie  tracks 
(Power).    A  derailing  swltciL 

Thrust  1.  A  crushing  of  coal  pillars 
caused  by  excess  weii^t  of  the  supers 
incumbent  ro<ta,  the  floor  bdng 
harder  than  the  roof.  Nearly  the 
same  as  creep,  except  that  in  the 
latter  the  workings  are  disorganised 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  floor,  whidi 
being  softer  than  the  roof  is  the 
flrsttoyield.  Cosipsre Greep.  (Cte- 
tury) 

a.  The  ruins  of  the  fallen  root  aflsr 
pillars   and   stalls   have  been  r^ 

.  moved.     (Raymond) 

Thrust  fault    £fee  Fault 

Thrust  plane.  The  plane  of  a  thrnst 
or  reversed  fault    (La  Forge) 

Thud  (Eng.).  A  dull  and  heavy  r^ 
port  made  by  the  rending  of  the 
strata  far  overhead  when  the  coal 
has  been  extracted.  (O.  (1  Green- 
weU) 

Thalite.  A  pink  mineral  of  the  cpi- 
dote  group,  which  owes  its  color  to 
the  presence  of  manganese  (Ran- 
some).   £fee  olto  Zoisite. 

Thalite  stone.  A  pink  or  roseeriored 
siliceous  rock  from  Norway,  com- 
posed diiefly  of  quartz  and  thuUte; 
used  for  small  ornaments.  (Stand- 
ard) 

ThuliuaL  A  rare  metallic  dement  re- 
sembling ytterbium* .  found  in  com- 
bination In  gadoUnlte.  Symbol,  Tm ; 
atomic  weight  Idafl.    ((3entury) 
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A  Mil 
lag  prooMB  Qainc  carbon  catbodes, 
dorfr  aiiodea,  and  a  ■tlver-nltrate 
oitric-acld  dectrolyte.  The  silver 
is  aertped  off  tiw  bottom  as  cryataia. 
(UddeU) 

Thua  fumaee.  A  gaa-flred  fomaoe 
eapedUOlj  for  the  treatment  of  sine 
ovft.  which  la  high  In  lead^  (In- 
galla,  p.  4S2) 

thaaderbdlt.  1.  A  alone  or  atony  con- 
cretion, especially  If  elongated  and 
tapering,  fonnd  in  the  ground  and 
ignorantly  supposed  to  have  fitllen 
from  the  sky.  t.  A  nodule  or  maas 
of  Iron  pyrlte  found  in  Bntflsh  chalk 
ftmnationa    (Standard) 

Thamdar  stoma.    Same  aa  Thunderbolt 

Thnrlagiam.  In  geology,  designating 
the  ui^)er  division  of  the  European 
Permian.     (Wdtoter) 

Thmrl  (So.  Staff.).  To  cut  through 
fhMn  one  working  Into  another 
(Raymond).     Alao  ThirL 

Thnrllag.  A  passage  cut  from  room 
to  room.  In  post-and-stall  working 
(Raymond).    Also  Thirling. 

Ttarm.     1.    In  mining,  a  email  dla- 
placement    or    fault    of    a    seam 
(Standard) 

t.  (Nova  Scotia)  A  ragged,  rocky 
headland  swept  by  the  sea;  also 
caned  Thurm  cap.    (CSentury) 

Thwaak.  In  tile  making,  to  beat  Into 
shape.    (Webster) 

Thwaekar.  One  that  thwados;  ape- 
cUcally,  in  tile  making,  a  wooden 
Implement  with  which  the  half-dried 
pantile  la  beaten  to  take  out  any 
warping  that  has  occurred.  (Web- 
ster) 

Thwaakiag  frame.  A  table,  with 
curved  top,  used  in  thwacking  a  pan- 
tile.    (Standard) 

Thwaddag  knife.  A  knife  used  to 
trim  pantiles  after  thwacking 
(Standard) 

ThwartlBg  (Som.).  A  short  road 
driven  between  two  or  moie  veins 
where  they  are  nearly  vertical. 
(Greeley) 

Tlatalet  (Guerrero,  Mez.).  A  hard 
limestone.     (Halae) 

Tibe  (Golom.).  1.  A  hard,  smooth, 
flat  or  rounded  stone,  found  In  allu- 
vial mines.  S.  Gorundum,  used  by 
the  ancient  Indians  for  polishing 
tools.     (Halse) 

ZiMr  (Sp.).  Gold  dust  found  on  the 
African  coast     (Halse) 


Xleket     I.  (Scot)    An  old 

for  coaL  The  Campbeltown  tidwt 
waa  about  800  pounda.  (Bariow- 
man) 

t.  (fing.)  A  aealed  bid  for  ore  to 
be  aold.  (Webater) 
$.  The  numbered  check  which  the 
miner  puta  on  his  loaded  car  to  In- 
form the  weigh  master  to  whom  the 
coal  belonga  (Roy.).  Bee  eUo  Tiur: 
TaUy. 

Tieketiag.  In  Bngliah  mining  dis- 
tricts, a  periodical  sale  of  ore  to  the 
highest  bidders  by  Ucket  See 
Ticket  2.     (Standard) 

Tiek  hole.  A  amall  cavity  in  a  rock; 
a  vug. 

Tidewater  glacier.  A  glacier  whose 
foot  dips  into  tldewe  er,  and  which 
often  producea  icebergs.    ( Standard ) 

Tie.  1.  A  beam,  post  or  rod  to  hold 
parta  together;  a  tension  member 
in  a  structure.  .  a.  Any  of  the 
transverse  supports  to  which  rail- 
road  rails  are  fastened.  (Webster) 
S.  (Bng.).  A  level;  also,  a  support 
for  the  roof  in  coal  mines.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

Tie-baek.  1.  A  beam  serving  a  pur- 
pose almllar  to  a  fend-off  l^m,  but 
fixed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shaft  or  inclined  road.  8.  The  wit% 
ropes  or  stayroda  that  are  aome- 
times  used  on  the  side  of  the  tower 
Opposite  the  hoisting  engine,  in  place 
of  or  to  reinforce  the  engine  braces. 
(O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Tie  baad^Eng.).  A  piece  of  rope 
used  in  securing  long  timbers  or 
rails  when  being  sent  down  in  the 
cage.     (G.  €X  Green  well) 

Tiebar.  A  bar  used  as  a  tie,  as  be- 
tween two  switch  rails  to  hold  them 
to  gage.     (Webster) 

Tit^manaite.  Mercuric  selenide^  HgSe. 
Contains  71.7  per  cent  mercury  and 
28.3  per  cent  selenium.  (U.  S.  G^l. 
Surv.) 

Tleada  de  raya  (Sp.).  A  store  at 
which  the  miners  obtain  weekly 
credit.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Tie  plate.  A  protecting  metal  plate  be^ 
tween  the  rail  and  tie.     (Webster) 

Tie  rod.  A  round  or  square  iron  rod 
passing  through  or  over  a  furnace 
and  connected  with  buckstaves  to 
assist  in  binding  the  furnace  to- 
gether. 
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ftem  (8p.).  1.  Barth,  IaimI,  toil, 
ground;  T,  aroWoMo,  clay  groond. 
t.  R^on  of  tlie^earth;  T.  ^deniro, 
the  Interior  of  a  country;  S.  Any 
toA  or  mineral;  T.  btanea  (Ifer.)  a 
calcareous  tufa;  T,  de  batan,  fuller's 
earth;  T.  de  flor  (Venez.)  A  bed 
of  reddish  clayey  earth;  T.  de  par- 
oeiana,  china  day ;  T.  peeada,  heavy 
spar  (Halse) 
4l  (Mez.)    Fine  sized  ore.  (Dwli^t) 

Tlerra  blaaea  (Sik).  White,  chalky, 
limestone  beds,  hSTing  special  value 
for.  hydraulic  oement     (Standard) 

Tterras  (Sp.).  1.  Fine  material  im- 
pregnated with  quicfcaiiver  ore^ 
which  must  be  made  into  adobes  be- 
fore roasting.  (Raymond) 
t.  T.  de  labor,  rock  from  a  stope 
mixed  with  iiartlcles  of  ore;  fines; 
T,  de  ffunque,  smalls  produced  In 
breaking  and  sorting  ore;  T.  Parda$ 
(Mex.)  An  alluvial  formation  con- 
taining limonlte;  T.  rofat,  a  fterru- 
i^nous  day.  S.  Ore  generally  in  a 
fine  state  of  division.  4l  Ckingne  or 
matrix.     (Halse) 

f.  Any    low-gradet    powdered    ore. 
(Standard) 

Ttert-argeBt  (Fr.).  An  alloy  of  one 
part  of  silver  to  two  of  aluminum. 
(Standard) 

Tier  saw.  A  saw  for  giving  bricks 
curved  outUnea    (Standard) 

Tieiteros  (BoL).  Men  who  make  tests 
or  assays  of  ore  before  amalgama- 
tion (Halse).    Assayers. 

TUL  1.  A  common  name  for  caldte 
in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  sine 
fields.  S.  Barite  in  soutlieast  Mi»- 
sourL 

TftilaAyite.  A  name  pn^Kwed  by  Kuns 
for  a  hydrocarbon  assumed  to  be 
present  in  certain  diamonds,  namely, 
those  which,  on  this  account,  exhibit 
fluorescence  and  phosphoresoenca 
(Bacon) 

Tiger.  A  device,  as  a  fork,  for  sup- 
porting a  continuous  series  of  well- 
boring  rods  or  tubes  while  raising 
or  lowering  them  in  the  hole  (Stand- 
ard).   See  Nipping-fork. 

Tiger-eye.  1.  A  chatoyant  stone, 
usually  ydlow-brown,  much  used 
for  orcament  It  is  silidfied  crod- 
dolite,  in  which  the  fib^s  penetrat> 
ing  the  quarts  are  changed  to  oxide 
of  iron.  g.  A  potter's  glaae  re- 
sembling in  look  tlie  tiger-eye^ 
(Webster)  I 


A 

lent  to  blind 
(Dale) 


or  indpiciit  Jew. 


TUsL  1.  A  this  plats  or  ptoes  ef 
baked  day,  sbnie,  or  the  UMb  <C  a 
kind  used  for  ooveilng  roaCs  el 
buildings,  for  floors,  for  drmiim^  and 
often  for  ornamental  work.  t.  A 
small  flat  piece  of  dried  earth  er 
earthenware,  used  to  cover  vessds 
in  whidi  metaia  are  fused.  (W^ib- 
ster) 

Tile  eopper.  Oopper  obtained  bj  mast- 
ing and  refining  the  metal  bottssM 
that  eolleet  under  the  regulns  la 
smelting  certain  impure  ores;  «n- 
ally  cast  in  4at  rectangular  platss» 
hence  its  name     (Standard).    Bee 

Tile  earth  (Prov.  Bag.).  A  oonipact 
clay  SOIL     (Standard) 

Tile  fisU.  A  field  w  yard,  as  at  a  pel- 
tery,  devoted  to  the  coBstrvclleo  of 
tiles.     (Standard) 

Tile  kiln.  A  kiln  for  vitrltyii^  tHei. 
(Standard) 

Tile  maehiae  A  machtne  for  anklfcg 
tobolar  or  ardMthaped  tilea  fkom 
day,  operating  by  forcing  Urn  raw 
material  tiirough  a  die.  In  a  cen- 
tinuoos  stream,  whl^  is  cut  into 
suitable  lengtbs  by  wires.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tile  ore.  A  massive  variety  eC  ci- 
prtte,  of  brick-red  color.    (Cheater) 

nie  ovea^  An  oven  for  burning  tDsa 
(Standard) 

Tiler.  1.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  baUng 
tiles,  t.  A  maker  or  layer  of  tnea 
(Standard) 

Tilery.  A  factory  in  wfaidi  tiles  are 
made.    (Standard) 

Tilestoae.  1.  Any.  of  several  beds  el 
shale  or  sandstone^  often  red  in 
color,  bdonging  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ludlow  group,  Wngilah  Ujpper 
Silurian.  (Webster) 
t.  A  tllei  particularly  of  atone; 
a  bridL    (Standard) 

TUe  works.  A  tilery  or  tile  fidd. 
(Standard) 

nigate    stoae.     Beds    of   calcareous 
sandstone  or  iroostoDe  near 
ings,  Bngland.     (Oentufy) 


TIU.  That  part  of  a  i^dal  ditft 
slsting  of  material  deposited  bfy  and 
underneath  the  Ice^  wil^  Uttle  or  ne 
tmnsportetioo  and  sorting  bj 
it  is  a  goierally  vnatratifled. 
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da7»  Mnd,  sntvel,  and  bowlders. 
Alan  called  Bowlder-day  (Ui 
Fdife).  Two  kinds  axe  recognised : 
(1)  Gtoeter^tm,  deposited  dlrectiy 
bgr  leader-Ice,  not  by  ilader-waters, 
tlMNii^  It  may  be  locally  modified  by 
tbf&au  CkKitrasted  witb  Qlader^ 
aedlmeiit  It  may  be  (a)  engladal 
(carried  within  the  lee-masB)^  (b) 
anpeiiladal  (borne  on  the  ice  sor- 
faee),  or  (c)  snbgladal  (dragged 
akmg  beneath  the  glader),  and  in 
this  case  called  also  Gropnd-moralne 
er  Bowlder^lay.  (2)  Bert^tUl^  de- 
trltal  matter  deposited  by  iceberg& 
Galled  also  Snbaqaeons  till  or  Floe- 
tOL    (Standard) 

TUlsr  (Bng.).  An  instniment  similar 
to  a  brace  head,  but  nsaally  made  of 
iron,  for  tomiiur  drill  tools.    (Gres- 

Tllkr  rope.  A  flexible  wire  rope  com- 
posed of  six  small  ropes,  nsaally  of 
seven-wire  strands  each  MA  abont  a 
hemp  core.     (G.  M.  P.) 

TUUte.  A  sedimentary  rock  composed 
of  cemented  till.    (La  Forge) 

TUt     1.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a 
tilt  (trip)  hammer.     (Webster) 
%,  A  tilt  hammer.     (Standard) 

Tilted  steel.  Hammered  steel.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tllter.  1.  One  who  forges  metal  with 
a  tilt-hammer,  t.  A  tilt  hammer. 
(Standard) 

TUt  hammer.  A  hammer  for  shingling 
or  forging  iron,  arranged  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  or  third  order,  and 
"tilted**  or  "tripped"  by  means  of  a 
cam  or  cog-gearing  and  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  billet,  bloom,  or  bar. 
(Raymond) 

Tilt  milL  A  mill  where  metal,  as  sted, 
is  tilted.     (Webster) 

Tlmaslte.  A  name  given  by  preithanpt 
to  certain  porphyritic  rocks  in  the 
Timok  Valley  of  Servia.  that  have 
since  proved  to  be  varieties  of 
andedte  and  dadte.    (Kemp) 

Tlmba  (Sp.  Am.).  Logs  used  for  the 
roof  of  a  mine.     (Halse) 

Timber.  1.  Any  of  the  wooden  props, 
posts,  bars,  collars,  lagging,  etc., 
naed  to- support  mine  workings.  2. 
To  set  or  place  timbers  in  a  mina 
S.  One  of  the  sted  Joists  or  beams, 
which  have  in  flome  mines  replaced 
wooden  timbers.    (Webster) 


Timbenr;  Tfmbennam.  One  who  cnta» 
frames  and  pats  In  place  any  of  the 
timb^s  used  in  a  shaft,  slope,  mine 
or  tunnd.  Also  one  who  draws 
props,  posts^  etc 

Timbering.  L  (Bug.)  The  timber 
stmctnre  ^nq^loyed  for  sopporting 
the  fiices  of  an  excavation  during 
the  progress  of  construction  ( Simms^ 
t.  Timber  work  taken  coUectivdy, 
as  In  a  mine.     (Standard) 

TtmberUne.  The  hdght  on  mountains 
at  which  the  growth  of  trees  stops. 
It  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
dtmate.     (Webster) 

Timbenaan.    Bee  TImberer. 

Timber  packer  (Washington).  A  la- 
borer who  ddivers  tfttiber  to  the 
working  place  in  a'pifbhing  or  in- 
clined coal  seam. 

Timber  rights.  The  right  to  cut  timber 
on  the  public  domain  for  use  In  the 
mining  industry.  (U.  S.  Min.  Stat, 
pp.  1884^1858) 

Timbre  (Mex.).  L  A  bell.  t.  A 
stamp  tax.     (Dwight) 

TImbrero  (Mex.).   Bdl  man.  (Dwight) 

Time.  1.  A  statonent  of  the  number 
of  days  or  hours  worked  by,  or  of 
the  amount  of  wages  due  a  work- 
man; usually  fumidhed  him  upon 
request  in  the  event  of  his  quitting 
work  before  the  regular  pay  day. 
2.  To  count  the  strokes  of  a  pump, 
or  revolutions  of  an  engine  or  fan. 
G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

S.  In  geology,  a  general  term  indi- 
cating a  subdividon  of  one  of  ti^e 
grander  dlvidons  of  geological  hi»- 
tory;  as,  Palesolc  time,    (Standard) 

Timekeeper.  One  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
make  and  ke^  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  or  days  worked  by 
laborers  or  other  employees. 

Tlmpa  (Sp.).  A  tymp  stone  in  fkvmt 
of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace. 
(Halse) 

Tin.  1.  A  diemical  dement  obtained 
as  a  soft,  lustrous  white,  crystalline 
metal,  nialleable  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature but  brittie  when  hot  Sym- 
bol, Sn;  atomic  wdght,  118.70;  spe- 
dfic  gravity,  7.28.  (Webster) 
2.  To  coat  with  tin ;  aer  to  iim  iron. 
S.  Tin  plate.    (Standard) 

Tina  (Mex.).  1.  A  mine  bucket  or 
tub.  2.  A  leaching  vat  (Dwight) ; 
T.  oargadara,  a  tank  into  which  the 
slimes  are  first  discharged.  (Egles- 
ton) 
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Tiaaeo  <Sp.).  A  wooden  trough,  tab, 
or  Tat,  used  in  leaching.    (Halse) 

Tinaja  (Hex.).    1.   A  basin  of  water 
in  a  rock.    (Dwlght) 
8.   A  large  earthen  Jar.     S.    Small 
bunchea  of  cinnabar.    (Halse) 

Tin  bath.  Molten  tin  into  which  sheets 
of  iron  are  dipped  in  order  to  form 
tin  plate.     (Standard) 

Tin  boimd.  1.  (Com.)  To  mark  a 
limit,  as  on  a  tract  of  waste  land, 
within  which  one  claims  or  resenres 
the  right  to  mine  onworked  tin  ore. 
S.  Land  so  reserved.    (Standard) 

TineaL  Crude  native  borax,  formerly 
imported  from  Tibet  (Webster). 
Also  spelled  Tinkal. 

Tinealoonite.  A  pulverulent  variety  of 
borax,  with  thirty-two  per  cent  of 
water.     (Chester) 

Tla-can  safety  lamp.  A  Davy  lamp 
placed  inside  a  tin  can  or  cylinder 
having  a  glass  in .  front,  air  holes 
near  the  bottom,  and  open-topped. 
(Gresley,  1888) 

Tinea  (Peru).  A  small  mine  timber. 
(Pfordte) 

Tinder  ore.  An  early  name  for  an  im- 
pure variety  of  Jamesonite,  resem- 
bling tinder.     (Chester) 

Tin  4i*l^  A  pen  used  by  prospectors 
for  washing  gold-bearing  materials 
and  extracting  the  gold.     (Duryee) 

Tin  floor.  1.  (Com.)  A  thin  flat  mass 
of  tinstone  between  beds  of  rock. 
fL  An  irregular .  mass  of  tin  ore. 
(Standard) 

Tin  fell.  Tin  or  a  tin-like  alloy  made 
into  foil.     (Standard) 

Tin  frame  (0>m.).  A  edoping  tabfe 
used  in  dressing  tin-ore  slimes  and 
discharged  by  turning  it  upon  an 
axis  till  its  surface  is  nearly  verti- 
cal, and  then  dashing  water  over 
It,  to  remove  the  enriched  deposit. 
A  machine  frame  or  self -frame  thus 
discharges  itself  ptutomatically  at 
intervals;  a  hand-frame  is  turned 
for  the  purpose  by  hand.  (Ray- 
m<md) 

Ting.  Same  as  Sycee-silver.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tin  glau.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  bismuth.     (Ure) 

Tin  gUse.  An  opaque  glaze  of  stannic 
oxide,  used  on  pottery.     (Standard) 

Tlnguaittt.  A  variety  of  phonolite  rich 
in  aeglrlte  (La  Forge).  A  name 
given  by  Rosenbusrh  to  rocks  con- 


sisting of  alkali  feldflpar,  nepMite 
and  abundant  aeglrfaie,  which  form 
dikes  in  or  near  areas  of  nephdite- 
syenite.  It  was  first  apiAled  to 
specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  in  the  Serra  de  Tin- 
gua  the  rocks  were  first  dlaoovered 
and  described  by  O.  A.  Derby  as 
phoDolites.  They  have  since  proved 
of  very  wide  distribution  and  not  al- 
ways to  accompany  nephdite-iven- 
ites.  By  many  the  name  tingoaite 
is  regarded  as  an  nnndceawniy  and 
undesirable  synonym  for  Phoiiollte. 
(Kemp) 

tinker  (Derfo.).  Laminated  caibon- 
aceous  shale.    (Gresley) 

Tin  liquor.  A  solution  of  tin  In  strong 
acid,  used  as  a  mordant  In  dyeing. 
(Century) 

Tinned  rope.  Rope  made  of  wires  that 
have  been  coated  with  tin  to  protect 
them  from  corrosion.     (G.  M.  P.) 

Tinned  sheet  Iron.    See  Tin  plate. 

Tinner.  1.  (Com.).  One  wlio  worin 
in  a  tin  mine.  fi.  A  tinsmith.  (Web- 
ster) 

Tinning.  1.  The  act,  operation,  or 
process  of  covering  with  or  preserv- 
ing in  tin.  t.  A  protective  coating 
of  tin,  as  on  sheet  iron.    (Standard) 

Tinning  metal.  An  alloy  of  equal  part 
of  tin  and  lead:  used  by.  electro 
typers  for  coating  copper  Shells  be- 
fore backing.     (Standard) 

Tin  penny  (Bug.).  A  local  tax  fiKv 
m^rly  paid  for  permission  to  en- 
gage in  tin  mining.     (Standard) 

Tin  plekUag.  In  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate,  the  process  of  immersing 
thin  iron  plate  In  ;  bath  of  add, 
previous  to  tinning.     (Standard) 

Tia-piekllag  maohlne.  A  machinb  ft>r 
hoisting  and  lowering  the  plates  in 
the  process  of  picklina  and  wasbliig. 
(Standard) 

Tin  plate.  Sheet  iron  or  steel  coated 
with  tin  by  dipping  into  the  mdted 
metal:  common^  called  simply  Tin. 
There  are  three  principal  qualities: 
the  best,  consisting  of  coated  dla^ 
coal  iron,  is  called  Charcoal  plate; 
that  which  is  coated  on  coke- 
smelted  or  puddled  iron  is  called 
Coke  plate,  and  tin  plate  having 
crystals  formed  by  the  action  of  di- 
luted nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds 
is  called  Crystallized  tin  ^te. 
(Standard) 
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Bm  pot  LA.  vesBel  for  holding 
molten  tin.  8.  A  bath  of  molten  tin 
In  which  flheet-lron  or  sbeet-Bteel  is 
dipped  in  making  tin  plate.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tin  VTTlt^  Same  as  Stannita 
(Standard) 

TinuL  To  give  a  metallic  appearance 
to  (ceramic  ware)  by  washing  with 
a  metallic  substance.    (Standard)   ' 

Tin  spar.  A  synonym  for  Casslterite. 
(Caiester) 

Tinstone.  A  miner's  name  for  Casslt- 
erite.    (Standard) 

Tin  stair  (Bng.).  Tin  ore  mixed  with 
its  gangae.     (Standard) 

Tintero  (Pern).  The  sump  of  shaft 
(Dwight) 

Tta-white  eobalt.  A  synonym  for 
Smaltite.    (CHiester) 

Tln-witts  (Oom.).  The  pr^uct  of 
the  first  dressing  of  tin  ores,  contain- 
ing, besides  tinstone,  other  heavy 
minerals  (wolfram  and  metallic  sul- 
phides). It  must  be  roasted  before 
It  can  be  further  concentrated.  Its 
first  or  partial  roasting  is  called 
rag-burning.     (Raymond) 

Tin  works.  A  place  or  an  establish- 
ment where  tin  is  manufactured  or 
mined.     (Standard) 

Tip;  Tipple  (Eng.).  A  platform  upon 
which  a  pair  of  iron  tram  rails,  fixed 
upon  an  axle  and  attached  to  a  le- 
ver, are  bolted  down,  for  emptying 
tubs  or  cars  into  wagons,  boats,  bins, 
etc    (Gresley) 

Tipper.  1.  An  apparatus  for  emptying. 
ears  of  coal  or  ore,  by  turning  them 
upside  down  and  then  bringing  them 
back  to  the  original  position  with  a 
minimum  of  manual  labor.  Tipple 
Is  the  common  name.  ( Steel ) 
S.  (Aust)  The  man  who  runs  skips 
Into  a  tippler.     (Power) 

Tipple.  1.  The  place  where  cars  are 
tipped  or  dumped;  the  dump;  a 
cradle-dump.  (Chance) 
%,  (Aust)  The  tracks,  .trestles, 
screens,  etc,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
colliery  where  coal  is  screened  and 
loaded  (Power).  8ee  Tipper,  al80 
Tip. 

Tippler    (Aust).     An   apparatus   for 
tipping  a  skip,  so  as  to  empty  it  of 
•  its  contents  (Power).    See  aUo  Tin; 
Tipper,  and  Tipple. 

Tirada  (Sp.).  1.  Hoisting  of  a  cage.. 
B.   One  complete  hoist     (Halse)        | 


TIrante  (Sp.).    1.  Small  hewn  timber. 
%    The  tie  rod  of  a  boiler.     S.    A 
pump  rod.    4.  (Mex.)  A  large  beam. 
(Halse) 

Tirar  (Sp.).  1.  To  hoist  or  wind.  %. 
To  blast  or  shoot  S.  T.  una  Inhor 
(L.  Cat,  Mex.),  prospecting;  placer 
mining.    (Halse) 

Tiro  (Mex.).  1.  Mine  shaft  or  pit; 
T.  de  arrattre,  or  de  rectieste,  an  in- 
clined shaft;  T.  general,  the  main 
shaft;  T.  vertieal,  a  vertical  shaft; 
8.  (O>lom.)  An  airshaft;  a  raise. 
S.  T.  de  aire,  an  air  blast;  an  air 
current  4.  T.  de  muUu,  a  team  of 
mules.  5.  A  blast  or  shot  6.  Hoist- 
ing or  winding.  7.  A  rope  used  in 
hoisting.  8.  (Chile)  A  drill  hole 
(Halse) 

T-iron.     1.  An  angle  iron  having  T- 
shaped  cross-section.    (Standard) 
t.  T-rails  used  in  a  mine,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wooden  rails. 

Tlrdn  (Sp.).  A  tug  or  Jerk  given  to 
a  rope  in  hoisting.     (Halse) 

Tirr.  1.  (Scot).  The  covering  on 
rock  in  a  quarry;  overburden.  Also 
Tirring.  2.  (Scot)  To  remove  the 
covering  from  the  rock  in  a  quarry. 
(Barrowman) 

Tisar.  In  plate-^lass  making,  a  heat- 
ing furnace  for  an  annealing  cham- 
ber.   (Standard) 


Titan.        1.  Titanium. 
(Standard) 


8.  Titanite. 


ntanie  anhydrite.  A  white  pulveru- 
lent titanium  oxide  (TiOa)  found  na- 
tive as  brookite,  octahedrite.  and 
nitlle,  and  a  common  constituent  of 
iron  oresL    Galled  also  Titanic  o^ide. 

Titanie  iron  «re.  Ilmenite,  FeTiCb. 
(Webster) 

Titanie  lehorl.    RutUe.    (Standard) 

Titaniferons.  Carrying  titanium,  as 
titanifer«)us  iron  ore.  See  Ilmenite. 
(Roy.  (3om.) 

ntanio  (Sp.).  Titanium  (Dwight). 
See  Agulhas. 

Titanite;  Sphene.  Calcium  sillcoti- 
tanlte»  CaTiSKX  (Dana).  A  fairly 
common  but  rarely  abundant  con- 
stituent of  some  Igneous  rocks.  Gen- 
erally.  yellow  or  brown  with  waxy 
luster.  Can  frequently  be  recognized 
without  the  aid'  of  a  lens.  (Ran- 
some) 
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TltealuL  A  metallic  eLemmt  flnmd 
In  nature  only  In  combined  form, 
and  Isolated  aa  an  Infnalble  Iron- 
gray  cryatalllne  powder.  Symbol, 
Tl;  atomic  weight,  48.1;  q^edflc 
gravity  ZM    (Webster) 

Titha  era  (BSng.).  A  portion  of  ore 
set  aside  for  the  payment  of  rental 
or  royalty  on  mineral  lands. 

titratloa.  An  analytical  process  con- 
sisting In  the  addition  of  a  liquid 
In  measored  Tolume  to  a  known 
Tolnme  of  another  liquid  or  to^  a 
known  weight  of  a  substance,  till  a 
certain  d^nlte  effect,  usually  a 
change  of  color  la  observed  (Web- 
ster).   Volumetric  analysis. 

Tltmle  (Sp.).  Title;  T.  de  prapieOmd, 
title  to  a  mining  dalm.     (Halse) 

Tisa  (Sp.).  1.  Ground  chalk  or  whit: 
IngL  a.  Finely  divided .  gypsnm.  t, 
(Chile)  A  mixture  of  ulezlte  with 
chlorides  and  sulphates  of  sodium 
and  caldum,  and  sand.  An  Impor- 
tant aource  of  borax.    (Halse) 

TIsar  (Durango,  Mex.).  A  white 
pure  silica  uaed  In  glaas  making. 
(Halae) 

Tli6a  (Mex.)  A  bond  In  masonry. 
Bee  tOso  Dl^te,  2.    (I>wl|^t) 

Toadrook.    Bee  Toadstone. 

Xoad'»-eye  tin.  Uasslve  casslterlte  In 
botryoldal  and  renlform  shapes. 
(Standard) 

Toadstone  (Bng.).  A  kind  of  trap 
rock.    (Raymond) 

Teas  (0>m.).  To  shake  or  toss  tin 
ore  In  a  kleve  or  vat  with  water,  to 
cleanse  and  dress  It    (Pryce) 

Toba  (Mex.).  1.  Volcanic  tuff.  8. 
T.  ooiisM,  calcareous  tufa  (Dwight). 
S.  (CSolom.)  (Thalk.     (Halse) 

Xobera  (Mex.).  The  tuyere  of  a  smit- 
ing furnace.    (O.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Tooa  (Bras.).  (Quality  of  gold.  Com- 
pare Ley,  2.    (Halse) 

Todoano   (Sp.).     1.  0>al  as  It  comes 
fri»n    the    mines.      Bun    of    mine. 
(Halse) 
a.  Baw,  rough  ore.     (Lucas) 

Toe.  1.  The  burden  of  material  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  bore  hole 
and  the  free  face.  a.  It  Is  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  bottom 
of  the  bore  hole.  Itself  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  he^  collar  or 
mouth  of  the  bore  hole^  which  Is  the 
open  end.     (Du  Pont) 


9.  ▲'  spom,  or  amalt  pOiar  ef  essL 

(Oresiegr) 

4.  The  tNmt  end  of  a  fng,  eppoiltia 

thehe^  Inaeartn^. 

Toeiag-im.  A  quarry  term  for  the 
wedglng-ln  of  the  end  of  a  granite 
sheet  under  an  overhanging  Joint, 
probably  In  conaeqnaace  of  tte 
faulting  of  the  sheets  along  the  Joint 
It  Is  also  applied  to  the  eiterii^ptag 
of  lenticular  sheets.    (Perkins) 

ToelUte.  A  Uottte-homblaMlaiper- 
phyrlte,  with  garnets,  that  foinas 
dikes  in  mlcawMdilat  and  gneias  nsar 
Meran,  In  the  l^r^oL     (Kenp) 

Toe  nails.  In  geology,  cmred  Jointa 
Intersecting  the  sheet  stmctave^  In 
most  cases  striking  with  the  ahaati^ 
In  some  differing  from  them  In  atrUtt 
46*  or  more.     (Riea) 

Toeasbergite;  A  name  given  by  W. 
O.  BrOJBger  to  certain  ftBldflpathIc 
ayenitic  rodn,  from  TOnaberg^  N6^ 
ifay,  that  are  doae  relativea  of  ths 
awnrthosltesL  They  diHsr  from  tbm 
anorthoaitea  In  their  amallef  per- 
ceatawB  of  lime  and  hli^ier  pat- 
centage  of  alkaJiea.    ($emp) 

Tofo  (Durango,  Max.).  China  day. 
(Halae) 

Tofut  (L.).  Same  as  tufa.  (Stand 
ard) 

Toggle-lolat  A  Joint  having  a  centra 
hinge  like  an  elbow,  and  opente^ 
by  applying  the  power  at  the  Juiid- 
tlon  of  motion,  as  from  horlaontal 
to  vertical,  and  giving  enormoas 
mechanical  advantage:  a  merhanism 
common  In  many  forms  of  pruawi, 
and  in  stone-crushera.     (Standard) 

Token.  I.  (Aust)  A  metal  or  leader 
ticket  stamped  with  a  dlsdncttve 
number,  fastened  to  a  8|dp  ao  as  to 
indicate  to  the  welghman  who  mhMd 
the  coal  (Power).  A  Ticket;  Tu; 
Tally. 

a.  (Wales).  A  thin  bed  of  eoal, 
etc..  Indicating  a  thidcer  seam  at  no 
great  diatanoe.     (Greeley) 

Tol  (Oom.).  The  land  owners  part 
of  th^  tin  ore.  (Pryce).  Toll  or 
rentaL 

Tola  (Hind.).  A  weight  for  gold  and 
silver,  variylng  slightly  according  to 
locality,  usually  180  grains  Troy* 
(Standard) 

Toll  (GbesL).  Bc^alty  on  rock  salt,  or 
other  mlnoaL    (Qredey) 

Toller;  Tollar  (Oom.).  One  who  in- 
spedn  or  superintends  tin^Msrlng 
lands.  To  review  or  inapect 
(Pryce) 
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A  ludroGUlxni,  €UBbQH% 
of  the  aromatfc  series,  -bomoloffDiis 
with  bensene,  and  obtained  as  a 
lll^t  mobile  oolorteaa  llqiild  by  dla- 
tUUng  Mm  balsam, .  and  ooal  tar. 
Used  Inthe  manufacture  of  dyestufte 
iQid  otber  compounds  (Webster). 
Fiormerly  called  ToluoL 

TUva  (Sp.).  1-  A  hopper.  S.  An  ore 
diuta     (Dwlght) 

Tom.  An  tpdlned  trough  In  which 
fold-bearlng  earth  or  gravel  Is 
crudely  washed ;  usually  called  liOng 
torn  because  it  is  longer  than  a 
rocker.     (Webster) 

Temasii  proeesi.  An  electrolytic  proc- 
ess for  refining  lead  in  which  the 
dectrolyte  is  a  solution  of  a  double 
acetate  of  lead  and  of  potassium  or 
of  sodium.  The  anodes  are  cast 
fh>m  crude  argentiferous  lead;  the 
cathodes  are  in  the  form  of  ^  large 
disks  of  copper  or  of  aluminum 
bfonse  and  are  about  half  immersed 
lit  the  electrolyte,  in  which  they 
slowly  revolve,  each  being  placed 
between  two  anodes.  The  lead 
crjrstals    formed    are   detached   by 

.  scrapers.  When  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity they  are  collected,  drained, 
washed,  dried,  and  fused  with  a 
little  cfaareoaL     (Goesel) 

Tombae.  Any  one  of  several  copper 
and  zinc  alloys,  as  Prince's  metal, 
Mannheim  gold,  etc.  Also  spelled 
Tambac ;  Tombac ;  Tombak.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Tommy  dedd  (Aust).  A  series  of 
small  pulleys,  with  vertical  axles 
placed  between  the  rails  at  a  curve, 
80  as  to  keep  an  endless  rope  in 
place.     (Power) 

Tta.  1.  An  avoirdupois  unit  of  weight 
A  Mhori  or  net  ton  equals  2,(XX) 
pounds  (907.20  Kg.).  A  long  or 
groM  ton  equals  2^240  pounds 
(1,016.6  Kg.).  A  metrio  txm  equals 
2,204.6  pounds  (1,000  Kg.).  A  Car- 
mUh  mintog  ton  equals  2392  pounds 
(1.006.87  Kg.). 

t,  A  unit  of  internal  capacity  for 
ships;  a  register  ton  equals  100  cu. 
ft ;  a  dUplacement  ton  equals  35  cu. 
ft;  a  Bhipping  ton  often  reckoned 
at  40  cu..  ft,  and  a  ton  of  timber 
equals  42  cu.  ft  (Wd)ster) 
(Aust)  A  ton  of  firewood  equals 
60  cu.  ft  of  wood.    (Davis) 

ToaaUte.  A  quartz-mica-homblende 
dlorite  firom  near  Meran  in  the 
l^jrioL  It  was  named  by  vom  Rath 
firom  Tonale,  a  place  on  Bit 
Adamello.  Compare  Adamellite. 
(Kemp) 


Tsael  (Sp.).  1.  A  barrel;  T.  * 
amalgamaoi&n,  an  amalgaaaliaf 
barrel.  fL  A  kibble;  oorf.  S.  A  vat 
(Halse) 

Toaelada  (Sp.).  Ton.  The  ton  eC 
Castile  equals  2,082.2  pounds  avoir- 
dupois; the  Mexican  aiKI  SpanlA- 
American  ton  equals  2,028.88  pounds 
avoirdupois;  the  metric  ton,  1,000 
kg.  equals  2,204.6  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois.    (Halse) 

Tonga  (Oolom..).  The  dlfferenoe  in 
level  between  two  points,  whereby 
alluvial  mines  can  be  drained  by  a 
ground  sluice  and  a  lode  mine  by 
an  adit    (Halse) 

Tongs.  1.  See  (Thain  tongs ;  Pipe  grip ; 
Pipe  tongs;  Pipe  wrench.  (Nat 
Tube  Oo.) 

8.  In  gem  cutting;  a  stand  having 
at  its  upper  end  a  vise-like  arrange- 
ment by  which  to  hold  the  cup  in 
which  a  gem  Is  cemented,  so  as  to 
press  the  latter  against  the  poUriiing 
wheel.    (Standard) 

Toagae.  A  i^ece  of  iron  or  steel  pro- 
jecting from  the  stem  of  a  stamp 
head.    (Hunt) 

Toagae  Joiat  In  welding,  a  split  Joint 
formed  by  inserting  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  into  a  corresponding  i^t 
piece  and  welding  the  two  together. 
(Ontury) 

Toaite.  An  explosive  consisting  of 
about  equal  weights  of  guncotton 
and  barium  nitrate.  It  is  used  for 
blasting.     (Webster) 

Ton  mile.  In  railroa4ing,  a  standard 
measure  of  traffic,  based  on  the  rate 
of  carriage  per  mile  of  each  ton 
of  freight     (Standard) 

Toaaage.  The  amount  of  ore  handled 
per  day.  The  amount  of  ore  in 
sight 

Tooler.  A  stonemason's  chisel  two  to 
four  inches  broad  (Standard). 
Called  also  Broad  tool;  Drove. 

Tool  extractor.  An  implement  for 
grasping  and  withdrawing  boring 
tools  when  broken  <{r  detached  in  a 
bore,  as  of  an  oil  well,  eta  OaUed 
also  Tool  grab.    ( Standard) 

Tool  nipper.  A  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  powder,  drills  and  tools  to 
the  various  levels  of  the  mine  and 
to  bring  such  tools  and  drills  as 
have  been  dulled  by  use  to  the  sur- 
face. See  Nipper,  1.  (Moreno  v, 
.New  Guadalupe  Min.  Oo.,  CSaL  App.« 
170  Pac.  Rept,  p.  1068) 
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SMI  tiML  Stael  of  saperior  qnAlHar, 
tbat  can  be  highly  tempered:  for 
use  In  making  cutting  tooli.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Top.  1.  A  mine  roof.  Top  coal,  the 
opper  part  of  a  coal  bed  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  seam  or  parting. 
Top  bottom  (Ark.),  the  upper  part 
of  the  bottom  bench  of  a  coal  bed. 
(Ste^) 

S.  A   q'uarryman*8   term   f6r  over- 
burden.    (Bowles) 
S.  The  part  of  a  cot  gem  above  the 
girdle;  the  crown.     (Webster) 
4.  See  Gap,  2;  also  Blue  cap.  (Ores- 

toy) 

i.  (Of  a  vein)  Bee  Apex. 

Ti^paeio  (Sp.).    Topax.     (Dwlght) 

T0pas.  An  aluminum  fluoslllcate,  sim- 
plest formula,  AJa8iO«Fi,  but  with 
part  of  the  4uorlne  commonly  re- 
placed by  the  radical,  OH.  Used  ns 
a  gem,  especially  when  yellow  (U.  S. 
Ctool.  Surv.)  Bee  False  topai,  also 
Oriental  topai. 

Topaifels  (Cter.).  A  brecdated,  con- 
tact rock,  near  granite  contacts,  and 
formed  of  topaz,  tourmaline,  quarts 
and  some  rarer  accessory  minerals 
(Kemp).    Also  called  Topacrock. 

Topasolite.  A  variety  of  ^rnet,  of 
topaz-yellow  bolor,  or  oUve-green. 
((Sentury) 

Topasroek.  A  rock  resulting  from 
contact  metamorphlsm,  made  up  of 
an  aggregate  of  fragments  of  quartz 
and  tourmaline,  cemented  by  a  mix- 
ture of  quartz  and  topaz  (Cientury). 
Also  called  T«n;»azfels. 

Top  bottom  (Ark.)    Bee  Top. 

T0P  eager.  A  'man  at  the  top  of  a 
shaft  to  superintend  the  operation 
of  lowering  and  raising  of  the  cage. 
(Illinois  fhlrd  Vein  Ck>al  Ck>.  v. 
Olonl,  215,'  Illinois,  p.  583;  Spring 
Valley  Coal  Ck>.  v.  Buzls,  213,  Illi- 
nois, p.  841).  It  Is  also  his  duty,  at 
most  mines,  to  remove  the  loaded 
cars  from  the  cage,  and  place  the 
empty  cars  on  the  cage.  £fee 
Oager,  1. 

Top  eaaeh.  That  part  of  a  miue  roof 
which  has  to  be  taken  down  to  give 
head  room  on  roadways.    (Gresley) 

Top  eoal  (Scot).  The  uppermost  of 
two  or  more  divisions  of  a  seam  of 
coal.    Bee  Top,  1.    (Barrowman) 

Tope.  1.  (Sp.)  Top,  summit  or  apex. 
%  (Ck>lom.)  A  discovery  of  oro. 
(Halse) 

Top  gai  (Aust).  Fire  dampi  (Power) 


Top  head  (8a  Staff.).  A  _ 
driven  In  the  upper  part  of  a  thtt 
coal  seam  for  drawing  off  the  gas 
(Gresley).    Bee  aUo  Boos. 


T0pholes  (Eng.).    Working  pia< 
tending    to    the   full    rise.      (Bed- 
mayne) 

Tophas.  Any  natural  calcareous  tufa. 
Called  also  Toglh;  TOphln.  (SUnd- 
ard) 

T0pit  (Eng.).  A  small  bracebead. 
screwed  on  to  the  top  of  boring  rods 
when  withdrawing  than  from  tbe 
hole.    (Gresley) 

Top  klek.    fifee  Top  shot 

Topauuu  Any  man  employed  on  tbe 
surface  about  a  mine.     (Power) 

Topographie  adolesoeaoe.  A  geologic 
stage  when  lakes  have  mostly  disiqh 
peered,  and  river  drainage  Is  w^ 
established,  stream  ^channels  being 
comparatively  narrow  and  wdl 
marked  and  falls  occurring  diarac- 
teristically  (Standard) 

Topographie  high.  Frequently  used  in 
the  oil  fields  to  indicate  the  hlgfaer 
elevations,  regardless  of  age;  op- 
posed to  topographic  low  whldi  in- 
dicates a  lower  elevatlmi.  Cosipsre 
GJeologic  hiflth. 

Topographie  iaf aa^.  In  geology,  a 
featureless  stage  characterised  by  a 
snKX>th  nearly  level  surface  of  de- 
posit, lakes  abounding  In  slli^t  de- 
pressions, shallow  streams,  .  and 
drainage-systems  not  well  estab- 
lished.   (Standard) 

Topographie  lew.  Bee  Topographic 
high. 

Topographie  matarity.  In  geologj,  a 
stage  of  maximum  diversity  of  form 
when  valleys  have  greatly  increased, 
and  the  river  channels  aro  widely 
opened.    (Standard) 

Topographie  old  age.  A  geologic  stage 
in  which  thero  is  a  featureless  tnu^ 
face,  differing  from  the  earlleit 
stage  (topographic  Infancy)  in  bal- 
ing a  system  of  drainage  streanu. 
separated  by  ftiintly  sw^ling  hilla 
(Standard) 

Topography,  i.  The  science  of  surrey- 
Ing  the  physical  features  of  a  dis- 
trict or  region  and  the  art  of  deline- 
ating them  on  mapsL  8.  The  pbjrf- 
cal  features  of  a  district  or  leglon, 
such  as  aro  represented  on  mapa, 
taken  collectively;  eq^edally,  tiie  re- 
lief and  contour  of  the  land.  (U 
Forge) 
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Tlie  coal  on  a  mine  car 
above  tbe  top  of  the  car  box.  (G. 
and  If.  M.  P.) 

Topple  (Sa  Wales).  From  Tophole. 
A  working  place  driven  to  the  riae 
of  the  main  levels.     (Gresley) 

Top  ply;  Top  leaf;  Tops  (Scot).  The 
uppermost  layer  of  a  bed  of  coal 
left  for  a  roof  (Oresley).  Also 
called  Water  1^.    See  aUo  Top,  1. 

Top  rod  (Scot).  The  rod  connecting 
tibe  nppmnost  pnmp  rod  to  the  b^- 
crank.     (Barrowman) 

Tep-iot  beds.  The  material  laid  down 
In  horlxontal  layers  on  top  of  a 
delta.  See  Fore-set  beds  and  Bot- 
tom-set beds.     (Watson,  p.  274) 

Tip  shot  An  ezfilosion  or  pnff  of 
gas  at  the  furnace  top.     (Willcoz) 

Tip  rilelag.  A  method  of  stoping  by 
whl<^  the  ore  is  taken  from  hori- 
Bontal  stopes  and  supporting  the 
oirerlylng  mat  with  timber.  (H.  O. 
Hoover,  p.  128) 

Tap  iUalng  and  qaviag.  See  Top  dic- 
ing and  cover  caving. 

Tip  alislag  and  oover  eavlag.  The 
Important  feature  is  the  worldng 
of  the  ore  body  from  the  top  down  in 
aaooeaslve  horizontal  slices  that  may 
foUow  one  another  sequentially  or 
simultaneously.  The  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  fiAice  is  worked.  The  ore 
may  be  broken  by  overhand  or 
underhand  stt^ing  in  each  unit  The 
overburden  or  cover  is  caved  after 
mining  a  unit  The  method  is  a  re- 
treating method.  The  long-wall 
method,  the  pillar  robbing  in  both 
room-and-piUar,  and  bord-and-pU- 
lar  methods  of  mining  coal  are  es- 
sential^ the  same  in  principle  as 
top  slicing.  The  principal  differ- 
ence is  that  a  single  slice  only  is 
worked  in  these  methods.  There  are 
two  modifications:  top  slicing  by 
drifts,  and  top  slicing  by  rooms.  A 
tioiber  mat  is  used  in  almost  all 
eases  (Toung).  Other  terms  used 
for  this  system  are:  Oaving  system ; 

,  Crosscut  method  (combined  with  re- 
moval of  pillars) ;  Horizontal  slic- 
ing (descending) ;  Mining  ore  from 
top  down;  Panel  sUdng;  Prop  slic- 
ing; Removing  iWars  and  allowing 
roof  to  cave;  Slicing  under  mats  of 
timber  in  panels ;  Square«et  slicing ; 
Top  dicing  and  caving ;  and  Trans- 
verse dicing  with  caving. 

Vop  slislag  oomMaed  with  ore  sav- 
ing. In  this  method  the  ore  body 
Is  worimd  trom  the  toQ  down  In  suo- 


cesdve  dices.  Instead  of  taking  the 
full  height  of  the  slices,  only  the 
lower  part  Is  taken  and  the  upper 
part  is  caved.  After  removing  this 
portion  of  the  ore,  the  cover  Is 
caved.  A  timber  mat  is  used  in 
most  cases  to  BepSLmte  the  broken 
cover  from  the  ore  and  for  safety 
(Toung).  Also  known  as  Caving 
system;  Sub-drifting  and  caving; 
Subslicing;  Slicing  under  ore  with 
back  cave ;  Snblevel  caving,  and  Sub- 
level  dicing. 

Top  walL  Same  as  Hanging  walL 
(Standard) 

Top  water.  Water  which  enters  an  oil 
or  gas  well  from  a  sand  above  the 
productive  sand.  Oompore  Bottom 
water;  Edge  water.  (U.  a  Geol. 
Surv.  Bull.  668,  p.  44) 

Tor  (Eng.).  A  rounded  mass  of  rock 
left  ih  an  elevated  podtion  by  the 
decay  of  surrounding  parts.  Some- 
times called  Bowlder  (Duryee).  A 
rocky  pinade;.  a  high  pointed  hilL 
(Webster) 

Torbane  BUU  mineral.  A  boghead  coal 
obtained  from  Torbane  Hill,  Scot- 
land.    (Webster) 

Torbaaite.  A  dark  brown  variety  of 
cannd  coal  (Power).  A  boghead 
coal  from  Torbane- Hill,  Scotland 
(Webster).  Also  called  Bathvill- 
ete. 

Torberaite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
uranium  and  copper,  Chi0.2U()b. 
PaOkLSHtO     (U.  S.  CeoL  Surv.) 

Torbite  (Lane).  A  trade-mark  name 
of  a  dried  and  compressed  peat 
(Century) 

Toroh.  An  oil-burning,  wick-fed  lamp 
of  tin  or  copper,  wlUi  a  long  spout, 
used  by  miners. 

Tordrilllte.  A  name  based  on  the 
Tordrilla  mountains,  Alaska,  and 
suggested  by  J.  B.  Spurr  for  por- 
phyritic  varieties  of  alasklte,  which 
have  a  finely  crystalline  or  apha- 
nitic  groundmasa  Bee  also  Alaskite. 
(Kemp) 

Tormentor  (Aust).  A  wooden  axle 
studded  with  iron  spikes,  and  turned 
round  in  a  trough,  for  the  purpose 
of  puddling  auriferous  clay 
(Davies).  A  device  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  log  washer. 

Tonao  (3P*)*  A  high  pointed,  Iso- 
latsd  rock.     (Halse) 

Tormapumta  (Sp.).  1.  An  inclined  stay 
or  prop  which  supports  two  paral- 
Id  timbers.  S.  An  Inclined  stulL 
(Hate) 
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Tontevto  (Si>.).  1.'  WlndlaM-man,  or 
man  at  tbe  winch  or  tomo;  S. 
Tomer  of  a  lathe.     (]3al8e) 

Tormo  (Sp.).  i.  A  windlass;  9*.  oofi 
accion  directa,  a  direct-acting  hoist ; 
T.  can  maiaoaie,  a  whim;  T.  oofi 
pMonet,  a  geared  hoist ;  T.  de  mano, 
a  hand  winch ;  7.  tfe  vapor,  a  steam 
winch  or  hoist;  t.  A  turning  lathe.. 
S.  (Spain)    A   somp.      (Halse) 

Tore.  1.  (Sp.).  A  bnlL  S.  (Mez.) 
Fire  damp.     (Halse) 

Torpedo.  1.  An  explosive  cartridge,  or 
shell,  lowered  or  dropped  into  a 
bored  oil  well,  and  there  exploded, 
to  clear  the  well  of  obstructions,  or 
to  open  communications  with  a 
source  of  supply  of  olL  9.  A  kind 
of  detonating  cartridge  placed  on  a 
rail,  |ind  exploded  when  crushed  un- 
der a  locomotive  wheel ;  used  as  a 
signal.     (Webst^er) 

Torrefaooloa  (Sp.).  Oalcinatlon.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Torrents.  Beds  of  quicksand  epcoun- 
tered  below  the  chalk  marl  in  the 
Anzin  coal  field,  in  France.     (Qre»- 

IV) 
Torta  (Mex.).    The  fiat  circular  heap 
of  ore  spread 'Out  on  the  floor  of  the 
patio  in  a  cake  about  fifty  feet  in^ 
diameter  and  a  few  inches  ia  thick-' 
ness,  ready  for  amalgamatl<m  in  the 
patio  process  (Dury'ee).    T.  rendida^ 
amalgam     ready     to    be     washed. 
(Halse) 

Toia  (Max.).  The  grinding  space  in 
the  arrastre.     (Bgleston) 

Totea  (Mex.).  1.  Clayey  vein  matter. 
9.  Talc  seam.  S.  Soft,  decomposed 
porphyry.  4.  (Pat)  A  white  calca- 
reous marl.  5.  (CSolom.)  In  alluvial 
mining,  a  bed  of  volcanic  origin,  as 
lava,  tufa,  etc.    (Halse) 

Toteaaite.  A  name  proposed  by  H.  S. 
Washington  for  a  group  of  acid,  ef- 
fusive rocks  in  Tuscany  (Italian, 
Toecana)  and  elsewhere,  which  are 
characterized  mlneralogicklly  by  the 
presence  of  basic  plagioclase,  as  well 
as  orthoclase,  and  by  occasional 
quarts.  They  range  from  02-TB 
silica  and  are  intermediate  between 
rhyolites  and  dacite&  Compare  IM- 
Icnite:    (Kemp) 

Test.    Bee  Tossing. 

Vesriag;  Tosing  (Com.).  1.  Wash- 
ing ores  by  violent  agitation  in  wa- 
ter, their  sobaidence  being  acceler- 
ated by  packing  or  striking,  with  a 
.  hammer,  the  keeve  in  which  the  op- 
eration is  performed.    Chimming  ia 


a  ■iiwii^i'  ptpffi  OB  a 

S.  Refining  tin  1^  allowing  It,  iMdt 

molten,  to  ftUl  several  Ceet  thiomk 

the  air.     (Baymond) 

S.   Jigging.     (Webs^^r) 


Testado  (Sp.).  Bo«Bt ;  T.  4  ammH*,  a 
dead  roast ;  MinenU  taetado,  roasted 
ore.    (Lucaa) 

Testador  (MefX.).  1.  A  roaatlng  tat- 
nace.  fi.  A  man  in  diarse  of  tiie 
fnmaoet     (Halae) 

Tostar  (£to.).    To  roaat     (Dwlglit) 

Tot  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  meaaore  of 
gunpowder  naed  in  Wasting     «3ffSi- 

ley) 

Totama  (Sp.  Am.).  A  large  dish 
made  of  a  goord  and  naed  In  gold 
waahingi    (Halae) 

Toneh.  1.  (Bng.).  A  fuse  for  setting 
off  a  powder  charga  (Oresleiy) 
t.  See  Touchstone.  9.  A  atone  of 
durable  character  soitahia  tor  pre- 
serving inscriptiona  or  for  line 
monumental  work.    (Century) 

Toueh  needle.  A  needle  or  anuill  strip 
of  gold  alloy,  of  known  compoaltloa, 
for  determining  tlie  composition  of 
another  alloy  by  comparing  marks 
made  by  each  on  the  same  toudi- 
stone.    (Standard) 

Touehstene.  1.  A  black  slliceoas  stones 
.  allied  to  flint,  S10>.  (Dana) 
'  %  A  black,  hard  gt<me  (baaalt  or 
Jasper),  on  which  the  fineness  of 
an  alloy  of  gold  and  ailver  can  be 
tested  by  conqMirlng  its  streak  with 
that  of  a  piece  of  alloy  (toodh 
needle)  of  known  fineness  (Ray- 
mond). Also  called  I^rdian  stone 
and  Basanite. 

Tough.  1.  Having  the  quality  of  flcxl- 
bUlty  without  brlttieneaa;  yieldiag 
to  f6rce  without  breaking,  fi.  The 
exact  state  or  quality  of  texture  and 
consistency  ot  well-reduced  and  re- 
fined copper,  t.  Capper  of  tlie  above 
quality;  called  also.  Tongh  cake. 
(Webster) 

4.  (Shrop.)     Gray,     plastic     day. 
(Qresley) 

Tough  eake.  Refined  or  eommerrtsl 
copper  (Raymond).  See  aieo  Too^ 
2  and  8. 

Toughen.  To  remove  the  last  rcaaUn- 
Ing  quantities  of  foreign  metalt 
from  (copper)  in  refining,  as  by  pol- 
ing.    (SUndard) 

Tough  pitoh.    A  term  used  In  eleetre- 
lytic  copper   refining   to 
copper    which    has   set, 
molten  condltioQ.  with  a  loiel 
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Dms.  (Biif.  and  Mlo.  Jour^  toL  102, 
pu  875).  8m  Underpoled  and  Over- 
IK^ad. 

TMr  (Oallx.;.  .A  term  naed  In  on-well 
drilling  whl<ft  means  tlie  same  as 
'^hlft"  In  other  mining  operations 
(A«  Rnndell  v.  American  Oil  Fields 
Go.,  leo  Padac  p.  161,  1916).  Also 
spelled  TOwer« 

Toanaallme.  A  comidez  alumlnnm 
silicate  of  hexagonal  crystallisation 
contalQlng  boron  and  in  some  va- 
rieties  litUnm  hnd  other  elementa 
Of  Tarioos  colors;  the  ielear  pink, 
hlae,  and  greai  varieties  are  need 
as.  gems  (U.  S.  Geol.  Sunr.).  It 
occors  in  long,  usoally  striated 
prisms  in  the  ancient  crystalline 
rocks.    Galled  also  SchorL 

Manasln  (Fr.).  A  knife  for  scrap- 
ing excess  of  slip  from  baked  and 
decorated  ceramic  ware.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Toanette  (Fr.).  In  ceramica,  a  ro- 
tating ttiblet,  resembling  a  small 
potter's  wheel,  need  in  decorating 
the  finer  wares  with  lines.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tearalqaet  (Fr.).  A  device  for  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  blood  by  means  of 
compressKHi  of  the  blood  vessel,  as 
an  artery  or  vein,  on  -the  side  of  the 
woond  from  whidk  the  blood  is  flow- 
ing. It  consists,  usually,  of  a  pad 
over  the  blood  vessel  pressed  down 
by  a  strap,  rubber  band,  twisted 
bandage^  or  the  lika 

Te«t  veiaat  (Belg.).  Coal  as  landed 
on  the  bank  previous  to  screening 
and  torting  (Chresley).  Run  of 
mine. 

Tow.  1.  (Lela)  Dark,  toai^  earth 
day  or  shale.  (Gresley) 
I.  (Scot)  The  winding  rope^  which. 
iMfiare  the  introduction  of  iron  or 
steel  ropes  was  made  of  hemp  or 
tow.  (Barrowman) 

Tawer  (Oallf.).    See  Tour. 

Towmshif .  In  surveys  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  a  dlvi- 
sl<»  of  territory  that  is,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  six  miles  long  on  itb 
sooth  and  east  and  west  boundaries 
which  follow  meridians,  and  so 
sU^Uy  leas  than  six  miles  on  the 
north.  It  ccmtains  86  sections. 
(Webster) 

Vowt  (Newe.).  A  piece  of  old  rope. 
(Raymond) 

VeaUf;    Bee  Tosslafr 


Trabajadoret.  1.  (Oolom.)  IOmM 
veins  that  have  been  worked  open 
cast  (Halse).  8.  Workmen; 
laborers. 

Trabajar  (Sp.).  To  work  a  mlnOi 
(Halse) 

Trabajo  (Sp.)  1.  Work.  8.  Mine 
working.  T,  de  arranque,  a  working 
place;  T,  de  banoe,  underhand  stop- 
lug^  overhand  storing,  back  stop- 
ing,  roof  work;  T.  del  entiguo 
(Golom.),  ancient  mine  workings, 
or  those  worked  during  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  canquUtadores;  T.  del 
HMo  (Oolom.),  mines  prior  to  the 
conquest     (Halse) 

Traee.  1.  The  intersection  of  a  line 
or  plane  with  a  plane  or  other  sur- 
face. 8.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
a  constituent,  especially  when  not 
quantitatively  determined,  owing  to 
its  minutmess;  In  assaying,  often 
abbreviated  ir.  (Webster) 
8.  To  follow  the  lode  on  the  surface, 
and  to  lay  it  <H>en  by  long  pits. 
(Davies) 

Traeheo  (Sp.).  Passing  ore  or  waste 
from  one  pedm  to  another  In  bas- 
kets.    (Halse) 

Traehorhelte.  A  name  proposed  by  F. 
Bf.  Bndlich  as  a  collective  designation 
for  the  four  rocka,  propylite,  ande- 
site,  trachyte,  and  rhyolite,  as  used 
by  von  RichthoQfon.     (Kemp) 

Traehy-aadeslte.  Sffusive  rocks,  In- 
termediate between  trachytes  and  an- 
desites.  Used  by  H.  S.  Washington 
for  trachytes  which  have  also  much 
acidic  pUgiodase  (andeslne  to  ollg- 
odaae).     (Kemp) 

tniohy-dolerlte.  A  name  suggested  h7 
Abich  for  a  group  of  rocks  interme- 
diate between  the  trachytes  and 
basalts.  Oempare  Latite.  Trachy- 
dolerlte  as  used  by  H.  S.  Washing- 
ton means  a  tnu^te  with  consid- 
erable basic  plagtodase  (labrador- 
ite  to  anorthite).     (Kemp) 

Traehyte.  Any  aphanitic,  aphanophy- 
ric,  or  gias^  ii^ieous  roA  composed 
essentially  of  alkallc  feldspar,  with 
or  without  mica«  amphlbole,  pyrox- 
ene, and  other  accessories^  or  of  rock 
l^ass  having  essentially  the  same 
composition.  C^a  Forge)  It  was 
foimeriy  used  for  both  rhyolite  and 
trachyte  proper*  as  a  Add  term  for 
llght-coloKd  lavas  and  porpbyrlesL 
As  sodi  In  older  reports  it  Is  to  be 
understood.  Compere  Acmits-tiadi- 
itles  and  Pantdleritesi    (Kemp) 
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Traehjrtie.  1.  Characteristic  of,  Per- 
taining to,  formed  of,  occurring  in, 
or  resembling  trachyte.  S.  Specifi- 
cally, characterised  by  closely 
packed  small  laths  or  prisms  of  al- 
kallc  feldspar  lying  roughly  parallel 
and  arranged  in  lines  resembling 
lines  of  flow,  forming  the  trachytic 
fabric.     (La  Forge) 

Traehytle  teztnre.  A  special  name  for 
those  microscopic  gronndmasses  that 
are  made  np  of  rods  of  feldqpar, 
usoally  in  flow-lines,  but  without 
basia    (Kemp) 

Traok  (Aust)  A  Boidigo  term  applied 
to  veins  when  the  walls  come  to- 
gether; when  followed  the  veins 
widen  out  again.     (Power) 

Traok-oliaiuieler.  In  quarrying,  a 
rock-channeler  designed  to  operate 
from  a  track  on  which  it  is  mount- 
ed; frequently  a  combined  locomo- 
tive and  channeling  •  machine. 
(Standard) 

Tracking.    Iron  or  wooden  tram  ralla 

Traek  layer;  Traokmaa.  In  railroad- 
ing, any  workman  engaged  in  work 
involved  in  patting  the  track  in 
place  (Webster).  Also  one  em- 
ployed at  mines  to  lay  or  -repair 
track. 

TraotlOTL  The  act  or  method  of  draw- 
ing, or'  the  state  of  being  drawn ; 
particularly  the  act  of  drawing  by 
motive  power  over  or  along  a  sur- 
face, as  in  towing  a  load  or  pulling 
a  wagon  or  car.     (Standard) 

Tractioa  ropd.  A  rope  used  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  In  a  wire-rope 
tramway  and  to  which  the  buckets 
are  attached.     (O.  M.  P.) 

Trade.  1.  (Bng.)  Refuse;  d^ris. 
(Bainoridge) 

8.  Demand  for  coaL     (Mln.  Jour.) 

Tragaate.  (Sp.>.  1.  A  sluice;  a 
ditch,  t.  A  chiihney.  S.  The  mouth 
of  a  shaft  furnace.  4.  In  a  rever- 
beratory.  furnace,  the  inclined  flue 
leading  to  the  chimney.    (Halse) 

Trail.  1.  A  footpath  or  track  worn 
by  passage  through  a  wilderness  or 
wild  region.     (Webster) 

9.  See  Trail  of  the  fiiult 

Trailer.  1.  CScot)  A  bar  dragging 
behind  a  car  to  prevent  it  from 
running  down  grade  should  a  coup- 

%g  break ;  a  jock.    t.  (No.  of  Eng.) 
16  *wbo  pushes  a  coal  car  In  a 
mine;  a  putter 


Trailer  sable  (Aust).  A  brandi  cable 
for  conveying  electricity  to  a  coal- 
cutter, one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  main  cable.  It  is  capable  of 
being  paid  out  as  the  machine  ad- 
vances (Power).  Also  used  on 
gathering  motors,  as  the  trolley  wire 
does  not  extend  into  the  rooms. 

Trail  of  the  fault  Crushed  materitl 
of  a  bed  or  vein  that  Indicates  the 
direction  of  the  fault  movemeat; 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  inlner  in 
search  of  the  maih  vein. 

Traia.  1.  To  trace,  or  follow  an  allu- 
vial mineral  deposit  to  its  place  of 
origin.  8.  A  roll  train.  S.  A  con- 
nected line  of  cars  on  a  railroad, 
with  or  without  a  locomotive.  4. 
A  line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  lead  Are 
to  a  charge.  5.  (Can.)  A  long  sleigh 
for  tranqiwrtation  of  merchandise. 
6.  A  trip  of  coal  cars;  tee  Joor- 
ney,  1. 

Train  boats  (York.).  A  number  of 
boats  coupled  together  In  a  simple 
manner,  admitting  of  free  articula- 
tion. In  which  coal  is  carried  on  ca- 
nals or  rivers  from  the  mines  to  the 
shipping  porta     (Gresley) 

Train  boy.  A  boy  who  rides  on  a 
trip,  to  attend  to  rope  attachments, 
or  to  signal  in  case  of  derailment  of 
cars,  etc  A  trip  rider.  (C  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

Train  idle.  One  mile  traveled  by  ooe 
train;  used  as  a  unit  of  raUropd 
operation  in  order  to  estimate 
economy  in  running  expensea 
(Webster) 

Tralnroad.  A  temporary  track  in  a 
mine,  used  for  light  loads  (Oen- 
tury).    A  tramroad. 

Tram  (Wales).  1.  A  four-wheeled 
truck  to  carry  a  tub,  corve,  or  hutefa. 
8.  The  rails  of  a  tramroad  or  nil- 
road  (Raiymond).  Bee  Tramroad. 
S.  A  boxlike  wagon,  now  oUen  of 
steel,  running  on  a  tramway  or  rail- 
way In  a^mliie,  for  conveying  coal 
or  ore.  (Webster) 
4.  To  haul  or  push  trams  or  can 
about  in  a  mine  (Gresley) 

Tramear  (Eng.).  A  car  used 'in  coal 
mines;  same  as*  Tram,  &  (On- 
tury) 

Tram  oanlage  (Com.).    See  Tram,  1 

Trammer,  i.  One  who  pushes  can 
along  the  track.  In  Arinnns 
known  as  a  pusher  (Steel).  Alio 
Haulier,  and  Putter. 
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IL  (MldL)  A  penon  wbose  duty 
It  is  to  load  Inrokeii  roA  upon  tram 
can  and  deUver  it  at  the  shaft 
(Meola  V.  Qolncy  Mining  Co.,  140 
N.  W.  *Bept,  p.  400;  Mesich  v. 
TamanuA  Mining  Co.,  151  N.  W. 
Bept,  p.  066) 


(8p.)'  1.  Piece;  T.  rico,  a 
rich  ore  shoot  t.  The  portion  of 
the  timbering  in  a  shaft  that  sus- 
tains the  walla.  S.  A  ladder  way. 
(Halse) 

Tiampa  (Sp.).  1.  A  sluice  gate.  % 
A  mercury  trap.     (Halse) 

Tranptlia  \Sp.).  The  trap  door  of 
an  ore  chute.     (Halse) 

Tramp  Iroa.  Stray  pieces  of  drill 
steri,  pIdDBi  tools,  etc.  which  are 
found  In  ore.  Often  removed  by 
a  magnet  as  ore  is  fed  Into  a 
crusher. 


plate  (Scot).  A  cast-iron 
flanged  rail  or  plate  for  tram  roads.- 
(Barrowman).    Compare  Tram  rail. 


rail  (Bng.).  A  rail  for  a  tram 
or  trams  (Webster).  A  light  rail- 
road rail  distinguished  from  tram- 
plate  by  being  rolled  while  the 
latter  is  cast 

Tramroad  (Bng.).  A  road  laid  with 
tram  rails  or  plates.  So  called  after 
one  BM^smin  Outram,  of  Little 
Eton,  In  Derbyshire,  who  in  1800 
used  stones  for  carrying  the  ends 
of  the  metal  plates  or  edge  rails. 
The  name  Outram  was  subsequently 
contracted  into  Tram,  hence  tram- 
way, trams,  6tc     (Gresley) 


rope.  A  hauling  rope,  to  which 
the  cars  are  attached  by  a  clip  or 
chain,  either  singly  or  in  trips. 
(a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

TrajBway.  1.  A  roadway  having 
plates  or  rails  on  which  wheeled 
yehfcles  may  run.  A  tramroad, 
(Standard) 

S.  A  suspended  cable-system  along 
which  material,  as  ore  or  rock,  is 
transported  in  suspended  buckets. 
See  Aerial  tramway. 

Traaea  (Her.).  Square  set  of  tim- 
bers.    (Dwii^t) 

Transeatreat  faalt     Bee  Fault 

Traasfar  car.  A  quarry  car  provided 
with  transverse  tracks,  on  which 
tibe  gang  car  may  be  conveyed  to  or 
from  the  saw  gang  (Bowles).  Bee 
eUo  Transfer  carriage. 


One  who  operates 
an  electric  car  on  an  ore  trestle, 
which  transfers  ore  from  the  ore 
bridge  to  an  ore  bin.    (WUlcoz) 

Tranifer  carriage.  A  platform  or 
truck  used  to  transfer  mine  cars, 
(enhance) 

Traatfcr  gildlag.  In  ceramics,  a 
transfer  of  a  pattern  in  gold,  as 
from  paper  to  ungiazed  ware,  usu- 
ally pone  either  by  direct  transfer 
of  the  gold  in  reverse,  or  by  stamp- 
ing the  pattern  in  oil  and  dusting 
with  gold  powder.     (Standard) 

Traaiformer.  An  apparatus  for  trans- 
forming an  electric  current  frotai  a 
high  to  a  low  potential,  (step-down 
transformer)  or  vice  versa  (step-up 
transformer)  without  changing  tiie 
current  energy ;  a  converter.  (Web- 
ster) 

Traasf ormer  ell.  An  oil  for  high  ten- 
sion electrical  transformers  free 
from  water  and  mineral  acids.  It 
should  show  little  or  no  volatility 
at  100*  C.  Those  machine  oils,  de- 
rived from  petroleum,  which  have  a 
flash  point  of  over  100*  0.  (open 
test),  with  a  volatility  of  less  than 
0.1  per  cent  in  flve  hours  at  lOO*  O., 
are  usually  suitable  for  use  in  trans- 
formers.    (Bacon) 

Traasgreitloa.  In  geology,  discrep- 
ancy in  the  boundary-lines  of  con- 
tinuous parallel  strata;  unconform- 
ability  of  overlap;  used  only  by 
Buropean-  geologists.     (Standard) 

Transit  A  surveying  instrument  with 
the  telescope  mounted  so  that  it  can 
be  transited;  called  also  a  Transit 
theodolite^ 

Taniitioa.  Intermediate.  In  the  no- 
menclature of  Werner  and  other 
eariy  geologists,  the  older  Paleosoic 
strata,  which  are  now  assigned  to 
the  CJambrlan,  Ordovidan,  and  Silu- 
rian systems.  But  little  ui>Mi  at 
present 

Taniitioa  point  In  physical  chemis- 
try, a  single  point  at  which  6iSe^ 
ent  phases  are  capable  of  existing 
together  in  equilibrium.    (Webster) 

Traaaitloa  rodki.    Bee  Transition. 

Traaslatoiy  fiiall    Bee  Fault 

Traailaceat  Admitting  the  passags 
of  light,  as  milk-quarts,  but  not  ca- 
pable of  being  seen  throui^  (Boy. 
Com.) 

Traasmissioa  rope.  A  rope  used  for 
transmitting  power,    (d  M.  F.) 
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TtuinivUtlmi.  An  Alternating 
change.  The  oonYeraion  of  metals, 
>ne  Into  another,  eepecially,  base 
metals  into  gold  or  silver,  which 
was  ome  of  the  aims  of  alchemy,  but 
nerer  realised. 

Traasmntation  glase.  In  ceramics,  an 
iridescent  porcelain  glasa  (Stand- 
ard) 

Traatpareat.  That  may  be  seen 
through,  as  rock  crystal,  Iceland- 
aj^r,  selenite,  etc.     (Roy.  Gbm.) 

Traasportar  (Sp.).  To  transport, 
convey,  or  hauL     (Halse) 

Traaspertatloa.  1.  In  geology,  the 
shifting  of  material  from  one  place 
to  another  on  the  earth's  surface  by 
moving  water,  Ice,  or  air.  The  car- 
riage of  mud  and  dissolved  salts  by 
rivers,  the  passage  of  a  dust-laden 
whirlwind  across  a  desert,  the  in^ 
land  march  of  sand  dunes  from  a 
seashore,  and  the  creeping  move- 
ment of  rocks  on  a  glacier  are  all 
examples  of  transportation.  (Ran- 
some) 

S.  The  hauling,  or  moving  from  one 
place  to  another,  of  material,  as  ore, 
coal,  rock,  etc 

Traaiperte  (Sp.).  Transport,  haul- 
age, or  conveyance;  T.  a^rco,  a 
wire-rope  tramway;  T.  con  trincoB, 
transport  by  sledges;  T.  9uJ>terr&- 
neo,  underground  haulage,  tram- 
ming.    (Halse) 

Transverse  fault.  A  ftiult  whose 
strike  is  transverse  to  the  general 
structure.     (Lindgren,  p.  121) 

Traasverse  laniaatioa.  Lamination 
of  cleavage  transverse  to  stratifica- 
tion. (Standard)  See  Gross -bed- 
ding. 

Traasverte  ilioiag  with  saving.  See 
Cover  caving;  Top  slicing. 

Traairerse  strength.  A  measure  of 
the  capability  of  a  bar  qf  stone  (or 
beam)  supported  at  its  ends,  to  bear 
a  weight  or  load  at  its  center. 
(Bowles) 

Traasverse  with  fllliag.  See  Over- 
hand stoping. 

Traavla  (Hex.).  Tramway. 
(Dwight) 

Trap.  1.  Trap  rock.  A  general  name 
for  dark  fine-grained  igneous  rocks, 
particularly  lavas  or  dikes.  Se^ 
also  Basalt  and  Diabase.  (U.  S. 
QeoL  Surv.)  A  useful  field  name 
for  any  dark^  finely  crystalline, 
Igneous  rock.    It  is  a  Swedish  name 


from  the  oceanvnce  of  snch  roda 
in  sheets  that  resemble  steps,  ***  trap- 
per" (Kemp).  Compare  Whin,  1. 
S.  A  door  used  for  cutting  oH  a 
ventilating  current*  which  Is  oc- 
casionally opened  for  haulage  or 
passage;  guarded  by  a  tnwer. 
(Raymond) 

5.  A  fault  or  dislocation.  C  (Scot) 
Traveling  road  for  miners  In  Edge 
coals  driven  on  the  slope  of  the 
seam.     (Gresley) 

g.  (or  Well)  The  troughs  and 
catch-pits,  whether  carrying  mer- 
cury or  not,  which  are  used  to  ar- 
rest escaping  amalgam,  etc  Hm 
word  "trap"  should  be  confined  to 
the  deep  boxes  mqirovided  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  word  ''well'*  to  the 
transverse  troughs  whidi  do  con- 
tain it  At  Clunes  the  word  **tHaDaf 
Is  used,  while,  elsewhere  in  Aus- 
tralia 'Apples"  Is  a  term  given  to 
shallow  wells  as  distinguished  from 
the  deep  ones.     (Raymond) 

6.  (Scot)  Short  ladders  In  a  shaft 
(Barrowman) 

Trap  brilUaat  A  trap-cut  brlUiant 
(Standard).    See  Trap  cut 

Trap  eat  A  gem  with  a  row  or  rows 
of  step-like  facets  around  the  table 
and  culet  (or  small  lower  terminus 
of  the  gem,  parallel  to  the  taMe), 
or  around  the  culet  alone.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Trap  dike.  A  dike  of  any  of  the  sorti 
of  rock  called  trap.  Tlie  term  has 
no  very  definite  significance,  as  rocks 
such  as  boetonite  and  daclte  have 
been  included  under  It  (Im 
Fdrge) 

Trap  door.  A  door  in  a  mine  passage 
to  regulate  or  direct  the  ventilating 
current  Also  called  Weathv  door. 
See  also  Trap,  2. 

Trap-dowm  (Brist).  A  down-throw 
fault     (Oresley) 

Trapesohedrea.  1.  In  the.  Isometric 
eyst^n,  the  same  as  Tetragonsl  trls- 
octahedron,  iohiok  see.  S.  In  the 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  ^rstems, 
any  of  several  forms  having  princi- 
pal and  lateral  axes  of  syminstry, 
but  no  planes  of  symmetry,  and  en- 
closed by  six,  eight,  or  twdve  fieei 
each  having  une<iiial  intweepts  oa 
all  the  axes.    (La  Forge) 

Trapiehe  (CShile).  A  primitive  form 
of  grinding  mill  (Dwight).  Bqw- 
daily  of  the  Chilean  or  edge  run- 
ner type. 

Trapishere  (Ohlle).  The  man  In 
diargs  of  a  trnllehe.    (Halse) 
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TrtffMi.  Relatliig  to  trmp  rocka. 
(Hitchcock) 

Timppeaa  Mh.  A  fragm^itary.  scori- 
aoeouB  variety  of  eruptive  rock. 
Galled  also  Aah-bed,  though  gener- 
ally resembling  volcanic  deposits 
only  in  structure^  not  in  origin. 
(Standard)    Obsolete 

Vrapper.  1.  A  person  employed  in  an 
enti7  to  open  and  dose  a  door  for 
the  cars  (Sprinkle  «.  Big  Sandy 
Ooal  ft  Goke  Ok,  78  S.  B.  Rept^  p. 
072;  National  Fuel  Go.  v,  Haccia, 
25  Golorado  App.,  p.  446).  Also 
called  Trap|)er  boy;  Nipper;  Door 
tender. 

Timpfoid.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  hav- 
inig  the  nature  of  trap  rock«  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Trap  roek.    Bee  Trap,  1. 

Trap-up  (Brlst).  An  up-throw. fault 
(Orealey) 

Ttasera  (Sp.).  The  back  of  a  fur^ 
nace.    (Halse) 

Traspalar  (Mez.).  To  shoveL  To 
turn  the  tarta  in  the  patio  process 
with  a  afaovel.     (Halse) 

Trass  (Oer.).  A  gray,  yellow,  or  whit- 
ish earth,  rdated  to  poasuolana, 
common  in  volcanic  districts,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  trachytic 
dnders,  and  consolidated  by  infil- 
tration of  calcareous  or  siliceous  so- 
lutions; used  in  preparation  of  a 
hydraulic  cement  Formerly  called 
Tarrace;  Terras;  Terrace;  Ter- 
ras.    (Standard) 

Ttataadeato  (Sp.).  Treatment  See 
Benefido,  8.     (Halse) 

Traaatsr  (Mid.).  A  long  sprag.  Also 
called  Trent    (Qresley) 

Travel  (Scot).  The  length  of  stroke 
of  a  ptimp.     (Barrowman) 

Traveler.  L  A  truck  rolling  alimr 
a  suspended  rope  for  supporting  a 
load  to  be  tran^Kyrted.  (0.  If.  P.) 
t.  A  crab  or  windi  moving  on  an 
elevated  track,  used  eqpedally  in 
erectiniT  ateel  bridges  or  other  large 
VTMk;  also  a  traveUng  crane. 
(Webster) 

Travellag  aprea.     Bee  Apron,  fk, 

Tkavellag  belt  A  conveyor  belt,  tat 
handling  ore^  rodk,  or  ooiL 

Tkavettag  road  (Bn£).  r.  An  under^ 
ground  passage  or  way  used  ex- 
prsssly,  thoui^  not  alwaya  esdu- 
idTsiy,  for  men  to  travel  along  to 
and  from  th^r  woAlng  piacss 
(Qrssler).    A  traveUng  way. 


Travellag  way.     Bee  Traveling  road. 

Traveling  we^ht  (Aust).  Bee  Un- 
derweight 

Traveled.  In  geology,  removed  from 
the  original  place;  erratic  (Stand- 
ard).   Said  of  stones,  bowlders,  etc. 

Travene.  1.  To  make  a  traverse  sur- 
vey. %  A  line  surveyed  across  a 
Iriot  of  gr3und.  S.  An  oblique  line  or 
streak ;  a  vein  or  fissure,  as  in  a  rock 
running  transversely. .  (Webster) 

Traverse  survey,  A  survey  In  whidi 
a  series  of  lines  Joined  end  to  end 
are  completely  determined  as  to 
length  and  azimuth,  these  lines 
being  often  used  as  a  basis  for  tri- 
angulation^  used  for  long  narrow 
strips  of  country,  as  for  railroads 
(Webster).  Also  used  for  under- 
ground surveys. 

Travertine.  Oaldum,  carbonate 
OaCX)a,  deposited  from  solution  in 
ground  and  surface  waters.  The 
cellular  deposits  are  known  as  tufa, 
calcareous  sinter,  spring  deposit,  or 
cave  deposit  When  solid,  banded, 
and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  it 
is  known  as  Mexican  onsrz,  or  onyx 
marble.  True  onyx,  however,  is 
banded  silica  or  agate.  Travertine 
forms  the  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites of  caves,  and  the  filling  of 
some  vdns  and  spring  conduits: 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.). 

Travertino  (Mex.).  Travertine. 
(Dwight)' 

Travesafto  (Sp.).  A  cap  piece;  a 
strut     (Lucas) 

Travlesa  (Sp.).  1.  A  crosscut  or  cross 
gaHery,  usually  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  gallery.  8.  A  bearing 
beam;  sleeper;  a  dividing  piece. 
(Halse) 

Trawlay.  A  smaU  truck  or  ear  Gon> 
veying  material  about  a  furnace  or 
iron  mill:  sometimes  applied  to 
trudoB,  in  mines,  eta    (Standard). 

.    fifee  Trolley,  1. 

Trawn  (Oom.).  In  mining,  a  cross- 
course.     (Standard) 

Trasader  (Hex.).  An  undergronnd 
forttnan.     (Halse) 

Tread.  The  pit  in  which  brickmakers 
soak  their  day  before  putting  it 
into  the  pug  milL     (Standard) 

Treasure  Box.  A  pocket  of  vefy  rldi 
ore. 

TXeatsMnt    In  metallurgy,  the  rsdo^ 

..  tkm  of  ores  by  a9y  process  whsreby 

the    valuable    constituent    Is    re^ 
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TMUe  OMning.  In  mining,  tlie  nyn- 
tern  of  dividing  a  ventilating  cur- 
rent into  three  coursings  (splits). 
(Standard) 

Ttee.  1.  A  thick  log  used  as  a  prop 
in  heavy  ground  (Steel).  A  prop, 
leg,  or  puncheon. 

9.  In  chemistry,  a  treelike  aggrega- 
tion of  crystals,  as  a  lead  tree  ob- 
tained by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc 
In  a  solution  of  lead  acetate.  (Web- 
ster) 

S.  (Scot)  A  trestle.  4.  The  ful- 
crum for  the  lever  used  in  boring. 
(Barrowman) 

Tree  agate.  A  variety  of  agate  con- 
taining dendritic  markings;  some- 
times made  artificially.  (Stand- 
aid) 

Treed.  Supported  by  props,  as  a  mine 
roof.    (Barrowman).    See  Tree,  1. 

Treenail.  A  long  wooden  pin  for  se- 
curing planks  or  beams  together. 
(C.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Tree-np  (Scot).  To  set  prop*:  in  the 
workings.     ( Oresley ) 

Trek  (So.  Afr.).  The  act  of  draw- 
ing or  hauling;  traction;  also,  the 
state  of  the  roads;  as,  the  treJb  was 
heavy,    (Standard) 

Trek  wagon  (So.  Afr.).  A  large  six- 
wheeled  covered  wagon  used  in  trek- 
king.   (.Webster) 

Treloob  (0)rn.).  To  treat  or  work 
loobs  or  tin-slimes;  to  tos&  An  ob- 
solete term.    (Standard) 


Trelooblng  (Ck>m.).  Stirring  the 
"loobs**  (slime  tin)  ih  water,  so  that 
the  lighter  mud  may  run  off.  (Da- 
vies) 

Tremblores  (So.  Am.).  Tremors  of  the 
earth's  surface  in  volcanic  districts. 
(Standard) 

Tremie.  A  box  or  frame  of  wood  or 
metal  used  for  depositing  concrete 
under  water.  Its  upper  section 
forms  a  hopper  above  water  to  re- 
ceive the  concrete,  and  it  may  be 
moved  laterally  or  vertically  by  any 
suitable  device,  as  a  traveling  crane. 
(Standard) 

Tremolite.  White  fibrous  amphibole, 
CaMgsSi«Ott.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Tremolitie.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  the.prerenoe  of  tremo- 
lite, as  tremolitie  marble.  (Cen- 
tury) 


Tread.  1.  The  direction  or  bearing  of 
the  outcrop  of  a  bed,  dike,  sill,  or 
the  like,  or  of  the  intersection  of  the 
plane  of  a  bed,  dike,  joint,  fiault,  or 
other  structural  feature  with  tbe 
Burftice  of  the  ground,  g.  The  direc- 
tion or  bearing  of  a  fold  or  sorles  of 
folds  in  rocks^  or  of  the  axes  of  the 
folds,  or  of  topographic  features  that 
are  consequent  on  the  geologic  struc- 
ture. (As  used  in  either  sense  ttie 
trend  may  or  may  not  coincide  with 
the  alriJbe,  depending  on  the  struc- 
tural rtiations  at  the  idace  of  obser- 
vation.)    (La  Forge) 

Treat  agitator.  An  agitator  with  arms 
of  the  paddle-wheel  type,  but  they 
are  hollow,  and  the  pulp  solution, 
or  air,  is  dischargei  from  nozsles 
on  these  arms,  thus  causing  the 
stirrer  to  rotate.     (Llddeli) 

Trentoa.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating a  division  of  the  Ninrtii 
American  Silurian  formation, 
highly  devel(^)ed  in  the  Appalachian 
region  and  In  the  interior.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tr^an  (Fr.)  A  heavy  tool,  liavlng 
vertical  chisels  fixed  to  a  horlsontal 
bar,  used  in  boring  shafts  at  a  sln^e 
operation  (Webster).  A  boring  ma- 
chine used  for  shaft  sinking  through 
water-bearing  strata.    (Skinner) 

Trestle  man.  One  who  unloads  coke, 
limestone,  and  ore,  and  ke^»  bins 
poked  down.     (WiUcox) 

Triad.  In  chemistry,  an  atom,  radi- 
cal, or  element  that  has  a  combining 
power  of  three.     (Standard) 

Trial.  In  ceramics,  one  of  the  pteces 
of  ware  which  is  used  to  try  the 
heat  of  the  kiln  and  the  progress  of 
the  firing  of  its  contents.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Trlamozph.  Minerals  having  the  same 
chemical  composition,  but  crystal- 
lizing in  three  different  forms,  e.  f., 
qua rtz  ( rhombohcdral ) ,  tridymite 
(hexagonal),  and  asmanite  (rhom- 
bic).    (Power) 

Triangle.  L  (Soot)  A  three-legged 
derrick  for  hoisting  rods  in  boring. 
(Barrowman) 

8.  In   ceramios^   a   triangular   stilt 
(Webster) 

Triangulate.  To  divide  Into  tri- 
angles; to  survey  by  trtangnUtlon; 
having  triangular  nurkinga.  (Wd>- 
ster) 
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TrlamfvlatloiL  1.  In  rarreyln^  the 
aeries  of  network  of  triangles  into 
which  any  portion  of  the  earth's  snr* 
faoe  Is  divided  in  a  trigonometrical 
sonr^.  S.  Tlie  operation  of  meas- 
uring the  elements  necessary  to  de- 
tnniine  these  triangles,  aiid   thus 

■  fo  fix  the  positions,  and  distances 
apart  of  their  vertices  (Webster). 
See  Trigvmometrical  survey. 

Triastis.  The  eariiest  of  the  three  geo- 
logic periods  comprised  in  the  Meso- 
sole  era«  bi  the  nomenclature  gener- 
ally used.  Also  the  system  of  strata 
deposited  during  that  period.  (La 
IVHTge) 

TrihoUtet.  A  term  employed  by  M.  H 
Wadsworth  to  include  mineral  abra- 
sives or  attrition  materials.  (Power) 

Xriholuaineaoeaoe.  The  property  of 
smne  specimens  of  sine  sulphide  of 
emitting  spaite  when  scratched. 
Not  only  the  mineral  zinc-blende' but 
the  artUicial  snlphide  exhibits  this 
phenomenon.  The  sparks  do  not 
ignite  inflammable  gases.  (Kin.  and 
ScL  Press,  May  1,1015) 

Tribunal  de  mineria  (Sp.).  Mining 
tribunaL     (Hanks) 

Tribute  (Gom.).  A  portion  of  ore 
given  to  the  miner  for  his  labor. 
Tributors  are  miners  working  under 
contract,  to  be  paid  by  a  tribute  of 
ore  or  its  equivalent  price,  the  basis 
of  tlie  remuneration  being  the 
amount  of  clean  ore  .contained  in 
the  crude  inroduct    (Raymond) 

Tribute  pitehei  (Bug.).  The  limits 
assigned  to  a  crew  of  miners.  ( Bain- 
bridge) 

Trtbuter.  One  who  works  a  mine  or 
mineral  dQ[X)sit  for  a  share  of  the 
product    (Roy.  0>m.) 

Tribute  work.     In  mining,  work  on 
(Standard) 


Trtchite.  A  microscopic  hair-like  crys- 
tallite.   (Kemp) 

TriehroiiBL  A  property  possessed 
by  certain  minerals  of  exhibiting 
three  differ'ent  colors  when  viewed 
In  different  directiona     (Power) 

TridUnie  bloek.  In  quarrying,  a  term 
applied  to  a  block  of  stone  bounded 
by  3  pairs  of  parallel  faces,  none 
of  the  Interfadal  angles,  being  right 
angles.     (Bowles) 

Trieliaie  syitem.  That  system  of  crys- 
tals in  which  the  forms  are  re- 
ferred to  three  unequal  mutually 
oblique  axes.    (La  Forge) 


Tridymitp.  A  mineral  ^twialsting,  Uke 
quarts,  of  silica,  SiOb»  but  differing 
in  crystallisation.     (Dana) 

Trig  (Bng.)i  A  sprag  used  to  block 
or  to  stop  a  tram  wheel,  or  any  ma- 
chinery,   (a  and  M.  M.  ^.y 

Triger  prooeM  (Fr.).  A  aaettwd  of 
sinking  through  water-bearing 
ground,  in  which  the  shaft  is  lined 
with  tubbing  and  provided  with  an 
air  lock,  work  being  conducted  un- 
der air  pressure.  Compare  Kind- 
Chaudron  process.     (Webster) 

TrlgonaL  1.  Having,  in  the  ideal  or 
symmetrically  developed  form,  tri- 
angulair  ftices:  as  the  trigonal  tria- 
octahedron.  %,  Threefold;  occur- 
ring three  times  at  equal  intervals 
in  one  complete  rotation :  said  of  one 
kind  of  a^al  qymmetry.  S.  Gharae- 
teristlc  of;  pertaining  to,  or  belong- 
ing in  the  trigoual  division  of  the 
hexagonal  aystem.    (La  Fbrge) 

Trigonal  ajstem.  According  to  somie 
crystallographers^  ^e  trigonal  (or 
rhombohedraiy  division  of  the  hex- 
agonal system,  regarded  as  a  aystem 
by  itoalf.    (La  Forge) 

Trigoaometrieal  rnrvey.  A  survey  ac- 
complished by  the  trigonometrical 
calculatiop  of  lines  after  careful 
measurement  of  a  base  line  and  of 
the  anises  made  with  this  line  by  the 
lines  toward  points  of  observation; 
generally  preliminary  to  a  topo- 
graphical survey  (Standard).  See 
Triangulation. 

Trilla  (Max.).  1.  A  heap  of  ore.  t. 
A  heap  of  slimes  on  the  poNo. 
(Halse) 

Trilling.  A  compound  crystal  consist- 
ing of  three  individuals.    (Webster) 

Trinierite.  A  rare  mineral  consisting 
of  the  silicates  of  beryllum,  manga- 
nese and  calcium.    ((>ntury) 

Trinetrte.  In  crjrstallography,  same 
as  orthorhombic.     (Standard) 

Trimmer.  1.  (Eng.).  A  piece  of  bent 
wire  by  which  the  size  of  the  flame 
of  a  safety  lamp  is  regulated  with- 
out removing  the  top  of  the  lamp. 
See  Pricker.  8.  (No.  of  Eng.,  So. 
Wales)  One  who  a'rrangee  coal  in 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  (collier,  ship) 
as  the  coal  is  discharged  into  it 
from  bins.  (Gresley) 
S.  The  person  wAo  sorts  the  coal  in 
the  railway  cars  after  it  la  dumped 
into  them.  (Roy) 
4.  (Scot)  One  who  cleans  miners' 
lampa     (Barrowman) 
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6.  In  coal  storage,  an  apparatus 
nsed  for  piling  coal  in  gradually  In- 
creasing piles  made  by  building  up 
at  the  point  of' the  cone  .or  top  of 
the  prism.     (Webster) 

Trimorphitm.  In  crystallography,  the 
property  of  crystallizing  in  three 
fundamentally  differ^&t  forms  of  the 
same  chemical  composition.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Trineha  (Mex.).  1.  Piled  waste  used 
for  walling  levels.  8.  A  coke  fork. 
(Halse) 

Trinehera  (Hex.).  A  roughly-stacked 
pile  of  rock  or  ore.     (Dwight) 

Trlneho  (Ck>lom.).    1.  A  trench.    S.  A 
dam    of    wood,    earth    and    stone. 
(Halse) 

Triakerite.  A  red  to  brown  mineral 
resembling  tasmanlte  in  composition, 
found  in  brown  coal  in  Istria  and 
Styria;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.025,  fuses  at  168"*  to  180'*  C,  and  is 
soluble  in  hot  boizol.    (Bacon) 

Trinidad  pitch.  Trinidad  asphalt 
The  deposit  of  solid  or  semi-solid 
bitumen  constituting  the  Pitch  Lake 
of  Trinidad.     (Bacon) 

Trip.  1.  The  cars  hauled  at  one  time 
by  mules,  or  by  any  motor,  or  run 
at  one  time  on  a  slope,  plane,  or 
sprag  road.  A  train  of  mine  cars. 
(Steel).  S.  An  automatic  arrange- 
ment for  dumping  cars ;  a  tipper ;  a 
kickup. 

Tripettone.  A  contorted  concretion- 
ary variety  of  anhydrite.     (Power) 

Trip  hammer.  A  massive  tilt  ham- 
mer, in  which  the  lever  is  raised  by 
wipers.  Used  especially  for  idiin- 
gling.     (Webster) 

Trlphane.  In  mineralogy,  same  as 
Spodumene.     (Standard) 

TriphyUte.    Bee  Llthiophlllte. 

Triple-entry.  A  system  of  opening  a 
mine  by  driving  three  parallel  en- 
tries for  the  main  entries.     (Steel) 

Triple-entry  room-and-plllar  mining. 
See  Room-and-plllar  methods 

Triplet  (No.  of  Eng.).  A  tipper;  a 
kickup  (Oresley).     See  Trip,  2. 

Trlplite.  A  fluophosphate  of  iron  and 
manganese  principally,  containing 
also  calcium  and  magnesium.  Dark 
brown,  and  monoclinic.     (Webster) 

Tripod  drilL  A  reciprocating  rock 
drill  mounted  on  three  legs  and 
driven  by  steam  or  compressed  air. 


The  drill  steel  is  ronoved  and  a 
longer  drill  Inserted  about  everj 
two  feet    (Bowles) 

TripoU;  TripoUte.  An  fnadieicnt, 
highly  siliceous  sedimentary  rock 
compoeed  of  the  shells  of  diatoms  or 
of  radiolaria,  or  of  flndiy  disinte- 
grated chert  (La  Forge)  Used asa 
polishing  powder  and  for  Altera 
C!alled  also  Pollerschlefer;  Bottep- 
stone.  Terra  cariosa.     (Standard) 

Tripoline.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trip- 
oil.     (Century) 

TripoUte.  An  (H)al  -  silica,  composed 
of  the  siliceous  shells  of  diatoma 
Bee  TrlpoU. 

Tripper.  1.  One  who  trips,  t.  A 
tripping  device  or  mechanism,  as  a 
device  for  causing  the  load  on  a 
conveyor  to  be  discharged  Into  a 
hopper,  bin,  etc.;  a  trip  (Webster). 
An  automatic  car  dump. 

Trip  rider.  One  who  rides  on  trips 
and  whose  duty  -It  Is  to  throw 
switches,  -give  signals,  make  cou- 
plings, etc    Also  called  Rope  rider. 

Trifloctahedron.  In  the  ls<Hnetrlc  lys- 
tem,  either  of  two  forms  of  normal 
symmetry,  ^iclosed  by  24  faces:  (a) 
the  trigonal  or  ordinary  trisocta- 
hedron,  having  triangular  faces,  each 
with  equal  Intercuts  on  two  axes 
and  a  greater  intercept  on  the  third 
axis;  (5)  the  tetragonal  trlsocta- 
hedron  (also  called  trapesohedroa 
and  tcosltetrahedron),  having  trap- 
ezial  faces,  each  with  equal  Inter- 
cepts on  two  axes  and  a  less  lnt»- 
c^  on  the  third  axISL    (La  Forge) 

Triatetrahedron.  In  the  isometric  sys- 
tem, either  of  two  forms  of  tetra- 
hedral  aymmetry.  enclosed  by  12 
faces:  (a)  the  trigonal  trlstetiahe- 
dron  or  trigondodecahedron,  Imvlng 
triangular  faces,  each  with  equal  in- 
tercepts on  two  axes  and  a  less  in- 
tercept on  the  third  axis;  (5)  the 
tetragonal  triatetrahedron  or  deltoid 
dodecahedron,  having  trapexlal 
faces,  each  with  equal  intercepts  on 
two  axes  and  a  greater  intercept  on 
the  third  axis.     (La  Forge) 

Tritaradora  (Sp.).  Rock  breaker  or 
crushing  machine.    (Halse) 

Tritarar  (Max.).  To  crush  or  break 
ore;  T.  eon  ciltudrot,  to  crush  wl0i 
rolls.    (Halse) 

Trituration.  The  act  of  triturating 
or  reducing  to  a  fine  powder  by 
grinding.  It  is  a  dry  process,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  lev^^eiHUm. 
(Oentuiy) 
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itimt«r.  A  madiiiie 
wnwinMIng  a  Fme  Tanner  (wMoh 
#00),  but  tbe  abaUng  motion  ia  end- 
wiaa  Instead  of  aide  to  aide.  (Lid- 
deU) 

Tttraleat  In  chemistry,  luiTlng  a 
▼alenoe  or  combining  power  of 
three.     (Standard) 


1.  (Sp.)  To  excliange.  8. 
(Oolom.)  To  paaa  hatea$  full  of 
gravel  and  earth  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  peofw  standing  in  line.    (Halse) 

Tteeha  (Sp.).  A  path  cut  through 
forests,  especially  for  surr^ing  pur- 
poses.    (Halse) 

XroeteUta.  A  yarlety  of  gabbro  com- 
posed essentially  of  feldspar  and 
oliyine,  the  pyroxene  being  sulx>rdi- 
nate.  (La  Forge)  Compare  Oaai- 
pyta 

Trod  (Eng.).  A  track,  road  or  path- 
way.    (Webster) 

Trogne.  (Bng.).  A  wooden  troui^ 
forming  a  drain.     (Raymond) 

Trsll  (CSom.).  A  tin  miner's  ftest 
Called  also  a  Dugs^e.    (Pryce) 

IroiUte.  Ferroua  sulphide,  FeS,  oc- 
curring in  nodular  masses  and  in 
thin  ▼eins-in  many  iron  meteorites. 
By  Bome  authors  regarded  i^s  identi- 
cal with  pyrrhotite.    (Dana) 

Xroje.  1.  (Sp.)  A  granary,  i.  T.  da 
metal  (Guerrero,  Mex.),  deposits  of 
qulcksHver,  mixed  with  rock,  filling 
natural  vertical  holes  in  gypsum. 
(Halse) 

TroUey;  Trolly.  1.  A  small  four-  or 
two-wheeled  truck,  without  a  body. 
The  two-wheeled  trolly  is  used  in  a 
nrtling>mill  to  wheel  the  puddle-balls 
to  the  squeeze.  (Baymond) 
S.  The  grooved  wheel,  fixed  in  bear- 
ings at  the  end  of  a  fiexible  fx^le, 
pressed  upward  in  rolling  contact 
with  the  overhead  wire  to  take  off 
the  electric  current  ( Webster ) .  The 
term  Is  frequently  applied  to  the 
fl«clble  pole,  which  is  properly  trol- 
ley pole. 

S.  (Brit)  A  basln-diaped  depres- 
sion in  strata  (Gresley).  Also  called 
Lum. 

Troaibe;  Trompe  (Fr.).  An  aiq;Niratus 
for  producing  an  air-blast  by  means 
of  a  falling  stream  of  water,  which 
mechanically  carries  air  down  with 
it,  to  be  subsequently  separated  and 
oompreaaed  in  a  reservoir  or  drum 
below.    ( Baymond ) 


TroBiel  (Sp:).  A  revolving  serestt; 
a  tr<^mmel;  T.  cia$Hficador^  a  grad- 
ing trommel;  T,  de  de9eniodar,  a 
cleaning  or  washing  tronmieL  (Lo* 
caa) 

Tronuael.  1.  A  revolving  aleve  for 
sizing  ore  (Baymond).  Also  called 
according  to  its  various  uses,  SIs- 
ing  trommel.  Washing  drum.  Wash- 
ing trommti.  (Standard) 
S.  To  separate  coal  into  varioua 
sizes  by  paasing  it  through  a  re- 
volving screen.     (Gresley) 

Arompa  Max.).    1.  The  noae  of  chilled 
slag  over  a  tuyere.    (Dwight) 
i.  A  water  blast     (Halse) 

Trompe  (Fr.).     See  Trombe. 

Trompille  (Fr.).  The  air  tube  of  a 
trompe  (trombe)  for  a  blast  fur- 
nace. Also  q>elled  T romp  11. 
(Standard) 

Trompo  (Max.).  Foot  of  a  stull  or 
post    (Dwitdit) 

Trona.  An  impure  form  of  hydrous 
sodium  carbonate.  (U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

Ttoaeo  (Hex.).  Team  of  horses  or 
mules.     (Dwight) 

Troaera  (Mex.).  Chimney;  channel; 
flue.      (Dwight) 

Treat  (Mid.).  A  long  sprag  fixed 
diagonally  to  the  face  of  the  coal 
wall.    (Gresley) 

Aroostite.  1.  A  variety  of  Willemite, 
in  large  reddish  crystals,  ZnsSiO«, 
in  which  the  zinc  is  partly  replaced 
by  manganese.  (Dana) 
a.  A  transition  substance  in  steel 
whose  limits  are  defined  by  the 
presence  of  martenslte  and  osmond- 
ite  respectively. '  (Webster) 

Trouble.  A  dislocation  or  fault;  any 
irregularity  in  a  coal  bed  (Chance). 
Alao  called  a  Throw,  Slide,  Slip, 
Heave,  or  C!heck. 

Trough.  1.  A  hollow  or  undulation  in 
a  mineral  field,  or  in  a  mineral 
working  (Barrowman).  In  geology, 
synonymous  with  Basin  and  Syn- 
clinal. 

a.  A  conduit  for  conveying  water. 
S.  A  huddle  or  other  vessel  in  which 
slimes  are  sorted  in  water.  4.  A 
fire-clay  box  in  which  iron  bars  are 
subjected  to  the  cementation  proc- 
(Webster) 


Trough  fault  In  geology,  two  faults 
having  nearly  the  same  direction, 
but  dipping  toward  each  other,  so 
that  the  mass  of  rock  included  be- 
tween them  has  more  or  less  the 
form  of  a  wedge.     (Century) 
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Ttovffli  Joint  (Bug.)*  The  fissure  or 
Joint  that  frequently  accompanies 
the  abrupt  bending  of  strata  passing 
through  Uie  middle  .of  the  curva- 
ture.    (Page) 

trough  washer.  In  its  simplest  form 
it .  is  a  sloping  wooden  trough,  li 
to  2  feet  wide,  8  to  12  feet  long  and 
1  foot  deep,  open  at  the  tall  end,  but 
closed  at  the  head  end.  It  is  used  to 
fioat  adhering  clay  or  fine  stuff  from 
the  coarser  portions  of  an  ore  or 
coal-  (Liddell).    A  log  washer. 

nroaghman.  One  who  takes  care  of 
the  runner  at  pig-casting  machine, 
while  iron  is  being  poured  from 
ladle  cars;  bars  out  scrap  and  pre- 
pares the  runner  for  the  next  cast 
(WiUcox) 

Trow.  A  wooden  channel  for  air  or 
water.     ( Raymond ) 

Trowhole;  Trowroad  (Scot).  A  steep 
road,  down  which  mineral  slides  in- 
stead of  being  loaded  in  hutches,  or 
cars.     (Barrowman) 

Trowlesworthlte.  A  variety  of  granite 
that  has  been  so  altered  by  fu- 
marole  action  that  it  consists  of 
fluorlte,  orthoclase,  tourmaline  and 
some  quartz,  the  last  named  having 
been  largely  replaced  by  the  first 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  Eng- 
lish locality,  and  was  given  by 
Worth.     (Kemp) 

Troy.  A  system  of  weight  measures 
formerly  used  for  various  articles, 
but  now  only  by  goldsmiths  and 
Jewelers  (Standard).  Troy  toeight. 
The  weight  system  used  in  making 
assay  returns  for  gold,  silver  or 
other  precious  metals. 

Troy  ounee.  The  one-twelfth  part  of 
a  pound  of  5760  grains ;  that  Is,  480 
grains.  It  equals  20  pennyweights, 
1.09714  avoirdupois  ounces,  81.1035 

.  grams,  and  has  a  fine  gold  value  of 
$20.67  or  85  shilUngs.  This  is  the 
ounce  designated  in  all  assay  re- 
turns for  gold,  silver;  or  other 
precious  metals. 

Troy  pound.  A  unit  of  weight  equal 
to  5,760  grains,  240  pennyweights, 
18.1657  avoirdupois  ounces,  0.82286 
avoirdupois  pound,  378.2509  grams, 
and  has  a  fine  gold  value  of  $248.04 
or  £51. 

Truck.  1.  A  small  tram-car  for  carry- 
-  ing  coal,  rock,  or  ore  along  a  level 
in  a  mine,  or  out  to  a  chute  or  a 
dump.  S.  Goods  paid  instead  of 
money  for  wages.  (Roy.  Com.) 
3.  Any  of  numerous  vehicles  for 
transporting  heavy  articles;  any  of 


various  small  flat-topped  cars  for 
pulling  or  pushing  by  hand  uaed  In 
sh<^>8  or  railroad  statioos;  any 
strong  heavy  cart  or  wagon  either 
horse-drawn  or  self-propelled.  4. 
An  open  railroad  freight  car.  (Web- 
ster) 

Tmok  syitem.  Paying  miners  In  food 
or  merchandise  instead  of  money 
(Steel).    See  Truck,  2, 

True  Assure  vein.  A  fissure  vein  with 
promise  of  extending  to  great  depth, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  gash  vein. 
All  mineralized  fissures  are  true  As- 
sure veins.    (Weed) 

True  lode.    A  fissure  vein.     (Skinny) 

Tmeqne  (Mex.).  A  truck  or  trolley 
(for  tramway  bucket).  Truck  of 
railway  car.     (Dwight) 

True  vein.  An  occurrence  of  ore,  usu- 
ally disseminated  through  a  gangne 
of  veinstone,  and  having  more  or 
less  regular  development  in  length 
width,  and  depth  (Century).  See 
Vein,  olso  Fissure  vein. 

Truite.'  In  ceramics,  having  a  deli- 
cately cracked  surfiiee;  said  of 
Japan  ware  and  porcelain.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Trailer  (Com.).  A  miner  who  wheels 
ore  in  barrows.     (Standard) 

Trumpeting  (Eng.).  A  diannel  or 
passage  partitioned  off  from  a  shaft 
or  left  behind  the  lining,  usually 
running  along  one  comer  of  the 
latter  (Webster).  Used  for  yentiU- 
tion. 

Trumpet  lamp  (No.  of  Eng.).  A 
miner's  term  for  a  Mueseler  or  Bel- 
gian safety-lamp.     (Greeley.  1883) 

Truaeheon  ( Som. ) .  A  sleeper  ( tie)  for 
underground  railways  (Gresley). 
A  small  railway  tie. 

Trunk.  1.  (Mid.)  A  wooden  box  or 
sled  in  which  the  debris  is  conveyed 
from  a  small  heading.  A.  (Brist) 
A  wooden  pipe  or  box  for  convey- 
ing air  in  the  workinga  3.  (York.) 
See  Kibble.  (Gresley) 
4.  A  long  narrow,  inclined  box.  in 
which  the  separation  of  the  fine  ore 
from  the  earthy  Impurities  Is  ef- 
fected. (Whitney) 
6.  A  launder  for  conveying  sliffies» 
etc.  6.  To  separate  sUmes  ^ 
means  of  a  trunk,  4,  for  farther 
treatment     (Webster) 

TruaUng  (Corn.).  Separating  sllmee 
by  means  of  a  trunk,  4,  (Ray- 
mond) 
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eomiiMUids  Vm  axmloage  of  imder* 
wmwad  wttten  over  a  conaiderabla 
area  of  mine  wortcinga,  being  a  sob- 
•atttatafor  a  niuBbar  of  amaUer  and 
tMtapoadaDt  poBupa.    (Grealcu) 

Traaatau  X  cyttodHoal.  pr^JecCloii. 
Joamal,  or  gudgeon  attadied  to 
eadi  ef  two  aldea  of  a  veaael,  ao 
that  ttcan  rotate  In  a  TWtical  plane, 
aa  tai  a  mBWng  flaal^  a  eonvavtar, 
IWcteter) 

fiate.    A  metal-plate  Uning 

In  whidi  the 
(Webater) 


tbeteariBi^ 


Tnwt  <Nq.  StaA.).    A  heading  driiren 
oa  a  levaO.    (Orealear) 


An  iBtiiirtilaini  of 

waaaii  barn.  ro4a,  and  ttie 
lifea,  ao«aBl)laed  aa  to  Harm  a  rigid 
franwwt;  that  1%  one  whidh  can 
sat  be  detenaed  b^r  the  applleatlon 
off  «cterior  ftwoa  wltboat  deiSomia- 
llanef  eoeer  mare  of  Ha  membcra. 
<Wctalar> 


,     _  _  (IfiDg.).    Tlie  exami- 

nation <rf  the  flame  of  a  aaf  ety  lamp 
for  file  pttn?eaa  oC  jndgiJig  the  «Qan- 
titr  ef  tea  4nm^  aatzed  vtth  iiie 
ale.     (OrcseUiy) 


,  (CBilna).'  A  red  pigment  con- 
ateUng  of  white  lead  mixed  with 
alaalnle,  terie,  and  allieic  oxtdea; 
need  br  the  Chineae  in  decorating 
pore^in.     (Standard) 

Itfag-Uaa  (China).  A  red  pigment 
conaiating  of  atannic  and  pinmbic 
aHicatea  mixed  with  email  qnanti- 
tiea  of  copper  oxide  oi  cobalt  and 
gold;  need  by  the  (Thineae  in  deco- 
rating porcelain,      (Standard) 

Toh*  1«  An  Iron  or  wooden  barrel, 
box,  or  bucket  need  in  a  dmf t,  for 
hoiating  material,  t.  A  Keere.  t. 
A  tram  need  nndergroimd.  4.  To 
line  with  tabbing;  to  keep  back 
water  by  tubbing.  See  Tabbing. 
(Webater) 

f.  (Bng.).  A  complete  length  of 
metal  or  timber  tubbing  from  and 
inculding  the  wedging  crib  upward. 
jtGrealey) 

Tabbed  baefc  (or  of )  (Eng.).  Springa 
.  or  feeders  of  water  found  in  shefta 
are  aaid  to  be  '*tubbed  bftck"  (or 
tabbed  off)  when  tubbing  has  been 
pat  in  to  ke^  the  water  out  of  the 
min&    (Qrealey) 

Tabber.  In  ndnlng;  a  donUe^pohited 
pickax  t  a  beele.    ( Standard) 


TabWat  (Bngi)«  A  Unlng  ot  timber 
or  metal  fbr  a  diaft,  ewedally  a 
wat«>tight  abaft  lining  conaisting 
of  a  aeriea  of  caat-iron  cylindera 
bcrtted  tegether,  uaed  In  atnking 
throaiAi  water-bearing  strata  (W^ 
ater).  A  abaft  Uning  of  caaka  or 
cyUadrleal  raiaanna,  ot  iron  or  wood. 
Bee  Planfc-tuhbing.     (Baymond) 

TabWag  deals  (Scot).  Plank  pot  ba* 
hind  tabbing  in  a  abaft    (Bamw* 


In  mlaing,  »  man  who 
a  tabber.    (Standard) 

744010  O— 47- 
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Tabbing  plate  (Bng.).  A  caat-iron 
aegment  of  a  ring  of  tabbing. 
(Greeley) 

TabUag  wedge.  A  email  wooden 
wedge  drlTsa  between  the  Joints  of 
tabbing  plates.    (G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 

tahe  blower.  A  man  who  cleans 
boiler  tnbea.     (WiUcox) 

Tabe  elamp.     A   damp   or  clip   for 
gripidng  a  tube  or  pipe ;  especially, 
a  Jawed  tool  aaed  in  hoisting  and 
-Urwering  well  tubes.     (Standard) 

Tabe  mUL  A  rerolTlng  cylinder^  usu- 
ally lined  with  silex,  nearly  half 
filled  with  glacial  or  water>wom 
flinty  need  for  fine  grinding  of  cep> 
tain  ores,  prelUainary  to  further 
treatment  The  material  to  be 
groond,  mixed,  with  water,  la  fed 
through  a  trunnion  at  one  end,  and 
passea  out  of  thb  oppoeite  tmnnlon, 
eaa  dime. 

.Tabe  paokiag.  A  bag  of  fiaxseed,  or 
ring  of  rubber,. made  to  occupy  the 
iq;>ace  betwera  the  tube  of  an  oil 
well  and  the  bored  hole  to  prevent 
access  of  water  to  the  oU-bearing 
atratum.    (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Tabeila  (8p.).  Tubing;  a  set  of 
pipes  or  tubes;'  jT.  a$p4ran$e,  auc* 
tion  tubing;  T.  de  descarga,  the  de> 
livery  pipe  of  a  pump.    (Halse) 

TablBg.  1.  The  tube-lining  .  of  l>ore 
holes;  caaing.  g.  The  act  of  lin- 
ing a  deep  bore  hole  by  driving 
down  iron  tubea  (Ihlseng).  See 
(baaing,  & 

g.  Hollow  caat-irai  aegments  placed 
in  a  shaft  to  dam  back  water  or 
sink  through  quicksand.  Alpo 
spelled  Tubbing.    (Steel) 

Tube  (Sp.).  1.  TubOi  pipe.  fi.  T.  de 
humo,  a  smokestake.  t.  A  tunnel 
(Halse) 

Tab  rider,  (IndU).    A  trip  rider. 

Tubals.  In  geology,  an  irregular,  hol« 
low,  twlg-Uice  caleareeua  ooncrettea 
characteristic  of  tba  loeaa.  (Stand- 
aid) 
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Tab  way  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  tramway 
for  handling  tube  of  ore,  ooal,  etc. 

faoker  (Aust).    1.    Work  by  which  a 
miner  la  hardly  able  to  make  a  Hy- 
ing.    (Century) 
8.  '*Grub*\  food,  or  rations. 

Tnoker  froand  (Amt).  Gnmnd  con- 
taining poor  or  lean  ore.    (Dalies) 

Taek-joiat  poiatfag.  Pointtng  .  in 
which  the  mortar  projects  as  a  fine 
ridge  between  the  stones  or  bricks. 
(Standard) 

Tnearababi  (Sonora,  Mez.).  An 
altered  granite.     (Halse) 

Taearabay  (Mez.).  A  kind  of  grayeL 
(Lncas) 

Tae-iron.  1.  Same  as  tuyere.  fL  In 
the  plural,  blacksmiths'  tongs. 
(Standard) 

Tafa.  A  chemical  sedimentary  rock 
composed  of  calcium  carbonate  or  of 
silica,  deposited  from  solution  In  the 
water  of  a  spring  or  of  a  lake  or 
from  percolating  ground  water; 
sinter.  Should  not  be  confuised  with 
Tuff,  which  9ee.  (La  Forge  Called 
also  Calcareous  tufa ;  Calc^tufa.  See 
Travertine. 

Tafaoeouf.  Cf ,  pertaining  to,  or  like 
tuffli  (Webster).  Compare  Tuffs- 
ceous. 

Tnff.  A  sedimentary  rock  composed 
of  fine  material — volcanic  dust,  so- 
called  ash  and  cinders,  and  lapiUi — 
explosiyely  ejected  from  a  volcana 
TuiS  may  or  may  not  be  deposited  in 
water;  it  may  be  either  heterogene- 
ous or  rather  well  sorted,  and  it  may 
be  eitlier  incoherent  or  indmrated. 
(La  Forge)    C<nnpare  Tufa. 

Taffaoeoai.  Characteristic  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  resembling  tuff. 
Not  to  be  confused  with  Tufaceons. 
(La  Forge) 

Tnff  breooia.  A  stratifled  tufliaceoub 
rock  in  which  the  fragments  are 
angular  and  larger  than  in  a  tuff. 
(Bansome) 

TuiT  cone.  A  volcanic  cone  made  up 
chiefly  or  wholly  of  tuff  and  other 
fragmentary  explosively  ejected  ma- 
terial.   (La  Forge) 

Tnft  (Eng.).  A  soft  sandstone;  also 
calcareous  deposits  (Balnbrldge). 
Probably  a  variation  of  Tufa. 

Tag.  (E2ng.)  An  iron  hook  of  a  hoist- 
ing tiib,  to  which  a  ta^Ie  is  attached. 
(Webstar) 


Tagger  (Brist).  A  short  dudn  by 
which  boys  draw  tubs  along.    (Ores- 

ley) 

Tagger  boy  (Brist)..  One  wtw  draws 
small  tubs  or  sleds  nnderground  by 
means  of  a  tugger.  Called  Tugger- 
work.    (Greeley) 

Tagwith  (Derb.).  A  s.  mil  pole  or 
sapling  used  as  a  brake  on  a  wind- 
lass or  tnmtree.     (Hooaon) 

« 

Tala  metaL  An  alloy  s,^  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead,  made  in  Tula,  Rus- 
sia, used  in  making  niello,  8.  (Web- 
ster) 

Tally  limettoae.  A  limestone  lying 
between  the  (Genesee  shale  and  the 
Hamilton  shale,  and  forming  the 
base  of  the  Upper  Devonian  in  cen- 
tral New  York.     (Centnry) 

Tambar*  1.  (Mez.).  To  break  down 
ore,  etc.  (Dwli^t) 
S.  (Oolom.)  To  direct  mine  work- 
ings in  such  a  way,  that  fkmn  want 
of  proper  security,  they  are  de- 
stroyed.    (Halse) 

Tamibe  (Mez.).  The  act  of  breaking 
and  removing  ore.     (Dwigtit) 

Tumble.  TO  smooth,  dean,  or  polish, 
as  castings,  by  friction  with  each 
other  or  with  a  polialiing  nmt^y', 
in  a  rotating  boz  or  barrel;  to 
rattle.    (Standard) 

Tanbler.  1.  A  projecting  piece  on  a 
revolving  shaft  or  rockshaft,  for 
actuating  another  piece.  In  dredges, 
there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  tum- 
bler  supporting  the  bucket  line. 
(Weatherbe) 

S.  (Scot).  A  tipping  apparatus  for 
tubs  or  wagons.  (BarrowoMn) 
S.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  stop,  scotdi,  or 
catch,  affized  to  each  deck  of  a 
cage  for  keeping  tlie  tubs  in  place: 
(Gtesl^) 

4.  (Derb.)  Any  stone  that  is  too 
large  to  go  into  the  hoisting  bodet 
(Hooson) 

Tamble-ap  (So.  Wales).  Space  by  tbe 
side  of  the  haulage  way  for  the 
empty  tram  or  car  to  be  turned  over 
so  that  the  full  car  or  tram  can 
pass  it 

Tambliag  barreL  A  revolving  ca*k 
or  barrel  in  which  nails  are  pol- 
ished, as  by  mutual  attrition,  or  In 
which  small  castings  are  pat  to 
break  out  thin  cores.  CSalled  also, 
Rattle  barrel,  Rattler,  Rumbler,  and 
Tumbling  boz.    (Webster) 
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YnaMaf  mak  (Scot).  A  qrank  on 
ttie  end  oC  tiM  pmnp  ibaft  for  ffir- 
iDg  raclproGStiiic  aotioik    (Barrow- 

•  BUI) 

TttabUaf  ifeaft  Hie  oitB  rtuift  UMd 
Id  staaap  ntll&     (Oentory) 

TuBbllag  torn  (Bng.).  A  car-lipping 
or  dmnpiiig  apparatus  that  tnroa 
completely  over.     (Gresley) 

tuBUiaf  troaf^  A  rec^ptacto  made 
of  pottery*  oparaled  ob  tlie  principle 
of  a  tniaMer  tank,  for  damping 
aitrlc  add  at  Intenralo  In  tlie  mann- 
ftetora  of  ^aalpharle  add.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tuuaala;  Tamai^  (Cora.).  A  great 
qaaatl^,  or  heap^  aa  of  ore. 

TuBpage  (^  AnL>.  Low-grade  gold. 
(Loco) 

Yuqpky'  (Soot).  A  carbonaceooa  lire 
diif.  A  day  containing  streaka  of 
ooaL    (Barrowman) 

Taaaloee.  IToIl  of  small  bins  and 
moonds.     (Weiister) 

TiMvlas.  A  swening,  or  low  dome-like 
kill,  formed  la  congealed  la^a  flows 
(Daly,  p.  188) 

Tiadra  {Ross.).  One  of  the  lerei  or 
nndnlating  treeless  plains  diarac* 
toMlc  of  Arctic  regkNM  la  both 
bemlq;>hereo.  The  tundras  mark  the 
limit  of  arborescent  yegetation ;  they 
consist  of  bladk  mucky  soil,  with  a 
ptfmaiiently  froaen  subsoil,  but  sup- 
port a  dense  growth  of  mosses  and 
Udiens,  as  the  reindeer  moss,  and 
dwarf  cespltoae  herbs  and  dirube 
often  showy-flowered.    (Webster) 

Taadra  plaeert  (Alaska).  See  Oravel- 
plaln  placers. 

Taae  work,  tiabor  pfiid  for  by  the  day 
or  the  hour,  in  opposition  to  piece- 
work.    (Ontary) 

Taagstea.  A  rare  dement  of  the 
diromlum  group  fbund  combined  in 
certain  minerals,  as  wolframite  and 
sdieelite,  and  Isolated  as  a  hard, 
brittle,  white  or  gray  metaL  Sym- 
bol, W;  atomic  wd^t,  184.0;  epe- 
cific  graylly,  lae  to  19.a  (Wdh 
ater) 

Taagstea  iteeL  An  alloy  steel  contain- 
ing from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  tungsten. 
An  extremely  hard  alloy  which  does 
not  lose  its  hanlness  by  friction  with 

.  |roo»  and  ip  hence  uaed  for  iron- 
cutting  tools  and  for  magneta 
(Standard) 

Tangstle  oeher.  Same  aa  Tungstite, 
WOb.     (Standard) 


Taagstlte.  A  yellow  or  yelk>wish- 
green  pulverulent  mineral,  tungsten 
trUMEl^  WO^     (Dana) 

taaaa  (Wales)  A  hoisting  bucket; 
a  bewk;  a  Ubbia     (Qreilcy) 

TaaaeL  1.  A  tnnod,  strictly  speak- 
ing, ie  a  subterranean  passage  open 
at  both  ends.  An  adU,  if  contin- 
ued through  a  hill,  would  then  be 
a  tunnel  (Skinner).  Any  levd  or 
drift  in  a  mine  open  at  one  end,  or 
which  may  serve  for  an  adit.  See 
Adit  (Gentury).  Often  used  as  a 
eyncmym  for  Adit*  Drift,  Gallery. 
8.  (Penn.)  A  crosscut  through  or 
across  barren  jneagures  is  often 
called  a  tunnd,  or  a  rock  tunnel ;  an 
anthradte  term. 

8.  In  marble  quanying,  the  teVm  Is 
applied  to  a  subterranean  working 
levd,  or  IncHne,  having  a  roof  of 
undisturbed  rock.  (Bowles) 
4.  To  make  an  opening,  or  a  ims- 
sageway  through  or  under,  as  to 
tunnd  a  mountain ;  to  cut  blast,  or 
otherwise  make  a  tunnel.  6.  A 
diimney  opening  for  the  passage  of 
smoke;  a  flue;  funnd.  8.  In  sul- 
phuric acid  manufacture,  a  tube  of 
sheet  lead,  connecting  adjoining 
leaden  diambers  when  used  In  se- 
ries.   (WdMBter) 

Taaad  blastlag.  A  method  of  heavy 
blasting  in  whidi  a  heading  is  driven 
Into  the  rock  and  •  afterwards  filled 
with  explodves'ln  large  quantities, 
dmilar  to  a  bore  hole,  on  a  large 
scale,  except  that  the  heading  is  usu- 
ally divided  In  two  parts  on  the  same 
level  at  right  angles  to  the  first  head- 
ing, forming  In  plan  a  "T*',  the 
ends  of  which  are  filled  with  explo- 
dves  and  the  intermediate  parts 
filled  with  Inert  material  like  an  or- 
dinary bore  hole  (Du  Pont).  Simi- 
lar to  Ctopherhole  blasting. 

Taaael  borer.  Any  boring  machine 
tcT  making  a  tunnel;  often  a  ram 
armed  with  cutting  faces  operated 
by  compressed  air.      (Standard) 

Tuaael  ^eohuaa.  A  heavy  bar  used 
for.  mounting  machine  drills  in  large 
drifts  or  tunnds,  and  usually  hold- 
ing two  machines.     (Gillette,  p.  96) 

Tunnel  disease.  1.  CSaisson  disease. 
8.   Ankylostomiasis.     (Webster) 

Taaael  head.  The  top  of  a  shaft  fur- 
nace.    (Baymond) 

Taaad  hole.  The  throat  of  a  blast 
furnace.     ( Gentury ) 
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TuHel  klUL     A  lime  kiln  BaVtoi;  \ 

.  tunnel  tor  flie  ooneomption  aft  eoal, 

'  M  diBtingnialied  from  a  lleifM^klln, 

where  wood  It  buni^d.    (Btan^tira) 

Tunel  tight,    ne  H^  of  Oi^  po» 

aesiaon  of  all  veina  ox  lodes  ^ooim- 
tered,  and  not  pre?ioiialy  kqh>wn  to 
exist,  wltliin  8,600  ft  from  the  sor- 
ftice  (portal)  9i  a  tonnel  drtvfn  for 
devtiopment,  and  800  feet  on  each 
i4de  of  the  center  line  of  fbjt  tonnti, 
If  the  vein  is  paraDel  with  the  ton- 
n^  If  the  vein  crosses  the  ttinnd  at 
right  anf  lea  a  daUn  may  be  located 
1,000  ftet  on  elthto  aide  of  the  ^- 
nti,  or  partly  on  one  sido  end  partly 
on  the  other,  bnt  nc^  ex(*eedlng  1,600 
feet  hi  length.  (U.  B.  HtaL  Stat,  pp. 
16P,  175) 

Taanel  set  Tlmbeni  6  to  8  Incbea  la 
diameter  and  of  sulllclent  height  to 
support  the  roof  of  the  tuuML  Th«y 
are  sometimes  set  upon  sHIs  and 
naoally  capped  with  short  cross 
pleoesL  (CShandler  «..Utah  Copper 
Oo„  186  Pac  B^it,  p.  106) 

Taanel  shaft  A  shaft  sunk,  as  In  a 
hill,  to  meet  a  hdMiumtal  tanneL 
Galled  also.Tnnnti  pit    (BtAndard) 

Yaanel  lyftem.  A  method  of  mining. 
In  which  tunnels  or  drifts  are  ex- 
tended at  regular  intervals  from  the 
floor  of  the  pit  into  the  ore  body. 
The  extension  of  the  drift  beyond 
the  working  face  is  made  great 
Bnough  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
leveral  cars  at  a  time.  The  ore  is 
mined  above  the  drift  level,  and  the 
cars  are  loaded  by  lifting  abort 
boards  whi^  span  an  opening, 
through  the  lagging  on,  and  above, 
the  center  line  of  the  drfft  The 
method  avoids  the  coastiructloa  of 
raises  and  chutes,  and  facilitates  the 
lilling  <tf  the  cars.    (Young) 

Tap.  1.  (Bng.)  An  early  custom  of 
covering  with  lii^ted  candles  the 
last  cdtf  of  coal  sent  to  the  bank  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fortnight's  holi- 
day at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
stock  was  taken  and  no  coal  hoisted. 
This  was  called  "sending  away  the 
tup."  (O.  0.  Qreenwell) 
t.  The  ram  or  monkey,  or  fialling 
weight  of  a  pile  driver,  dn^  ham- 
mer, etc.     (Webster) 

Tapta  (Sp.)'.    A  dike  or  dam  (Lucas) 

Tapiar  (Sp.)    To  make  dikes  or  dams. 

Tarba  (Sp.).  1.  Turf,  peat  8.  Dong 
mixed  with  coal  and  molded  into 
eifol»e«  and  used  aa  fuel  In  brick 
kilns.     (Halse) 


faitaor  (Sng.).  An  mmmmt^U  ag 
turf  or  peat  on  another^  land;  also 
the  growMt  wiiere  the  tnrf  Is  dng. 

.  (Webster).  A  right  of  ^w^i^F  !■ 
eonflnad  to  sudi  qnantlty  «f  mnfl 
as  is.soAcMiit  tw  tlie  hgfamMf 
which  the  common  Is  appendant 
(Bitilbridge) 


Tarbera  (Sp.).  Peat  deposit    Omsm) 
farblna*(8p,).  AtuiUne.    (PvWbl) 

YarUae.  L  A  roftary  motor  actoatsd 
by 'the  reaction,  Inq^tfse,  or  both,ef 
a  eurrent  of  wate^  mider  prennrs. 
There  are  several  typesi  ••  A  form 
of  steam  engine  analogooa,  tik  eoo- 
ptnuBtloo  juidl  actkNit  Uf  the  wmtsr 
turUne.  There  are  two  dtsttnet 
kinds,  typiiBed  In  the  d^  lAt^i  and 
the  Parsons  and  Curtis  torhbiea 
(Webster) 

TarMae  f  amp.  A  turbine  wbesi  sr- 
ranged  to  raise  water  by  rotation 
in  the  cqwosite  direction  to  dmt  in 
which  it  would  turn  if  used  as  a 
motor.    (Stand|U4) 

Virfr    Peat     There  are  sevasal  va- 

.  rteties»  aa  white,  brown^^toA 

stone,  gsis,  or  candle  turf.    (Power) 

Tarfary  (Kng.).  A  pkee  where  tnrf 
or  peat  may  be  got    (Webster) 

Saif  ohaiaeid.   Same  aa  peat  charesaL 
.    (Standard) 


Tariag  Iroa;  Tarflag  spade, 
plement  for  cutting  end  paring  off 
turl    (Webster) 

for 


Tarf  ipaie.    A  long  narrow 
euttlng  and  dlggbac  tarC,  past 
(Standard) 

Targlts;  Vydreheamttts.  An  liaia  sfs 
intermediate  between  heaHitlls  and 
limonlte,  consisting  of  hydroaa  fei^ 
He  oxide,  2FeA.H/>.    (Dana) 


Tarkey-f^t  (Ma).  A  local  nanM  for 
a  variety  of  smithsonlte,  celorad  yelr 
low  by  greenocklte;  so  called  Urns 
its  appearance.    (Chester) 

Turkey  slate.  A  whetMone-or  hsae- 
fltona    iSee  Turkey  stoaa    <Psw> 


Tailcey  stsae.  U  A  very  fine, 
grained  stone  containing  aboat  75 
per  cent  aillca,  and  26  per  cent  csl- 
cite.  (Quarried  In  the  Intarler  ef 
Asia  Minor.  Cnce  very  popular  for 
sharpening  mechanlci*  tods  hat  now 
superseded  larg^  by  Arkanaaa  aad 
Waahlta  oQstoae  (Pike).  Novacu- 
lite;  also  called  Turkey  tfata^ 
8.  Turquoise.    (SUndard) 

Tarkit    (Archaic),      A   tan|aolss. 
(Standard) 
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Mr) 


ilft»ft 


fell 


litoiL  St  11^ 


«.Tte 


istai  ftooi  tite 


r7z 


^ 


ftv  cttcb  iBliKr.     (8ted| 
4  (Ai|^)    A  pit  mmk  tfei  ffMDe  pttit 
•f  m  *fft    (Welwter> 

«ri»  Ak  liitdinad  ilaw  ta  tiie  sur* 
4  Cpn«i|  tiam.  rslli  laid 
L  ctracv  0r  ti0^  dtoBk  mada 

9:  IPa  Mt  (onirlBd  brlcii^  #a.  edtos 
dirylag.    <llud«ri) 


fcca  MK*i^  (Na.  Staff.).   A  ^UMiga  ta 
tfia  ^DreettMi   of  tl^  dtp  «f  tlia 

(klfLT.    A.  baM  "wind- 
Mlid  Jteck  hoQ:     (Qfw> 


9ata  iMt,    A  wooaeoi  sHck  ttted  to 
tamlai.  ili0  txMigt  wbldi*  hold  a 
'Idoom  ander  tbiB  Bammor.     (Bay- 
> 


(flag.),  feathfir  of  tho 
beanM  oa  which  a  ktnd  of  aelfHicttag 
holMiag.iaAehiiio  taras.    (Wcbotor) 


A  frtlowlrii^hMma  irariety 
(Bteadard) 


of 

Tknhamm  (ConL).  Tho  polot  where 
tho-  minor  taroo  flrom  a,  crooaeut 
alonrtiiaoiHirao  of  a  lodo  (DoTlte). 
no  lint  cattlaf  oa  the  lode  after  it 
la  eoi  ia  a  eroaaeot    (MIo.  Joor^) 


L  (Sag.)  ;>rnUng  a  shot 
liole  ttt  baad.  (GrealejX 
t.  Ia  cerantleov  tho  prooeaa  of  re* 
OMnrtaf  the  aorface  of  greea  pottery 
.to  ante  ita  ahape  tmo  heloie  fliy 
lag.     (Staodard) 

thfaiag  eat  (So«  Stait^.  BrloidtDg 
eoal  to  the  akipa.  fifee  Tardoot*  2. 
(Orealegr) 

A    dim    of    woriL 


(Mex.). 
(Dwi^t) 


I.  (Aaat)  The  pelat  whore 
a  htaach  trana  ttae  lodTea  the  aiala 
liac. 

I.  (Aaat)  A  aidfag  or  paaeing 
placa  fnr  ik^ia  oa  a  haalaga  taad 
(FWwer).    A  taraoat 

aneat.  .  U  A  aidfag  or  hy-paaa  apoa 
aa  aadargroaad  haalaga-way. 
(Ofealeg) 

ti.  CAHl)  Tta  atefol  eoal  txmard 
the  track  liar  nova  coareaioBt  load- 
(8teii> 


A 
of 


tte 

(a 


■otvaai     A  tall 


at  the 

or  tail- 

which 

iheave. 


a»Nr  JB*  IB*-  m»f 


Taaa  ftakea   (Bar)« 
(Oreatey) 


A  wiadlaaa. 


Tatatable.  A  nf^olTtag  platform  oa 
wtiich  eara  or  looMnotlves  are 
tamed  aroaad.  .  (C  aad  M.  M.  P.) 

tatateee  (Deit>.).  A  sort  of  wind- 
laai  ftnr  liolotiog  ore.    (Hooaoa) 


aabetltatet.  Petroleum 
arodaeta  aaoally  intenaediate  be- 
tween gaeollno  and  illaoilDatlng  oil 
(48*"  naphtba).  They  rary  in  grar- 
ity  from  40*  to  58*  BA,  and  are 
aaid  to  be  mora  bomogeneoaa  than 
burning  oila  Aa  they  are  dealgned 
f6r  paint  thinneri  and  for  admlx- 
taro  with  tarpeatine.  they  ahoold 
emporate  without  leating  reaidaoa 
or  alalnai    (Bacon) 

Taroaeia  (Sp.).  Torqooiae. 
(Dwighti 

Taiiaoiie.  Hydrona  pboepliate  of 
aluminam  coknred  1^  a  copper  oem- 

Snnd.  AlPO«JU(OH)«4^BsO.    Uaed 
r  the  wdl-known  gem  of  the  Mime 
.  namo:    (Dana) 

Tatreiita     A  Tezaa  aaphaltic  aliala 
'  (Bacon) 

tartle  itoaet.  Large  nodnlar  concre- 
tionb  found  in  certain  clays  and 
marls.  In  form  they  bar*  a  rough 
reaemblanoe  to  ti|rtlea»  and  this  ap- 
pearance ia  inaHBOsed  by  their  being 
divided  into  angular  compartmeiita 
by  cracka  filled  with  q^ar,  remind* 
Ing  one  of  the  plates  on  the  i^eil  of 
a  tbrOe.  They  ar^  common  in  the 
cretaceona  marls  of  the  Northwest 
territortea,  GanadiL      (Roy.   Com.) 

.  See  Septarinnt 

Taahkar.    Bee  Tnakar. 

Taikar  (Iceland).  A  tnrf  cutter;  a 
pent  spade  (W^wter).  Galled  alao 
•Taahntr;   Twiacar. 
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Tutta  (Japan).  A  pick  used  for  looa- 
ening  auriferous  gravel  preliminary 
to  washing.     (Lock) 

Tat  (CkNrn.).  To  perform  a  piece  of 
work  at  a  fixed  price.     (Pryce) 

latania.  A  white  alloy  consisting 
chiefly,  of  tin  with  varying  propor- 
tions of  antimony,  copper,  bismuth, 
and  sometimes  brass  or  steel;  for 
making  tableware,  etc  (Standard). 
A  trade-name  for  Britannia  metaL 

Tatenag.  1.  A  white  alloy,  resem- 
bling German  silver,  used  in  mak- 
ing tableware,  etc,  with  varying 
proportions  of  c<^per,  sine,  ahd 
nickel,  and  sometimes  a  little  lead 
or  iron.  S.  Zinc  or  spelter,  espe- 
cially that  from  China  and  the  East 
Indies.     (Standard) 

Tat  money  (Eng.).  Pay  for  tutwork, 
overtime,  etc     (Webster) 

Tatty.  An  impure  sine  oxide  obtained 
as  a  sublimate  in  the  flues  of  zinc- 
smeitlng  furnaces,  and  used  as 
polishing  powder.    (Standard) 

Tutwork  (Com.).  Excavation  paid 
for  by  measure  or  by  weight,  an 
extra  credit  being  usually  allowed 
for  tlmlier  work,  and  a  debit  charged 
for  certain  sundries,  as  candles,  ex- 
~  plosives,  tools,  etc.,  supplied  by  the 
mine  owner.     (Webster) 

Tnydre;  Twecr;  Twycr;  Twere.  A 
pipe  inserted  In  the  wall  of  a  far- 
nnce,  through  which  the  blast  is 
forced  Into  the  furnace.  Usually  the 
tuyere  enters  through  an  embrasure 
in  the  masonry  (tuyftre-arch).  A 
nozzle  or  interior  pipe  is  frequently 
inserted  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
tuyere.  By  changing  the  nossle»  the 
size  of  the  opening  for  the  blast  may 
be  tlius  regulated  without  changing 
the  tuyere.  The  latter  is  either  an 
annular  hollow  casting  of  iron  (box- 
tuyere)  or  bronze  (bronze  tuyere), 
or  a  coil  of  iron  pipe.  In  either  case, 
water  Is  continually  circulated 
through  it,  to  protect  it  and  the 
nozzle  from  the  action  of  the  melt- 
ing materials  in  the  furnace.  Spray- 
tuydres  are  open  box-tuydres,  in 
which  a  spray  of  water,  instead  of 
a  current,  is  employed.  This  is 
vaporized  by  the  heat,  and  passes 
away  as  steam.     (Raymond) 

Taydre  aroh.  An  arch  In  a  blast  fur- 
nace to  admit  a  tuydre  (Standard). 
See  Tuyftre. 

Tuyere  man.  One  who  fits  and  tests 
tuyeres,  plates  and  coolers  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  replacement  In  a 
furnace  on  short  notice.     (Willcox) 


Taytoe  pipe.  A  tuyftre,  or  a  pipe  lend- 
ing to  a  tuyere.    ^Standard) 

Tayire  pl^te.  A  plate  In  the. side  of 
a  forge  through  which  the  tuy^ 
passes.    See  Bloomery. 

ISpraddeU.  A  form  of  hydrometer  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  gradu- 
ated with  an  arbitrary  scale  socfa 
that  when  the  readings  are  multi- 
plied by  0.006,  and  added  to  unity 
give  the  speciflc  gravity.    (Webstff ) 

Tweer;  Twers.   flreeToyftre. 

TwibiU  (Eng.).  A  strong  pidc  gen- 
erally with  a  rectangolar  eye,  used 
for  stonework  (Gresley).  A  tool 
like  a  pickax,  but  having  instead  of 
the  points,  flat  terminations,  one 
paralld  to  the  handle,  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  It  '  (Webster) 

Twig.  1.  A  divining  rod.  t.  A  thin 
strip  of  plastic  Are  day  used  in 
ceramic  moddlng,  especially  In  imi- 
tation basket  work.    (Standard) 

Twin  boy  (Brlst).  A  small  boy  em- 
ployed undergnnind  to  path  trams 
along  a  twinway.     (Qreriey) 

Twin  orystals.  .Crystals  in  which  one 
or  more  parts,  regularly  arranged, 
are  in  reverse  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  part  or  parts. 
They  often  appear  externally  to 
consist  of  two  or  more  crystals 
symmetrically  united,  and  some- 
times have  the  form  of  a  croa  or 
star.  They  also  exhibit  the  com- 
position in  the  reversed  arrange- 
ment of  part  of  the  faces.  In  the 
stritt  of  the  surface,  and  In  reen- 
tering angles;  in  certain  cases  tbe 
compound  structure  can  only  be 
surdy  detected  by  an  examination 
in  polarised  ll^t  (Dana). 


Twin  entry.  A  pair  of  paralld 
tries,  one  of  which  is  an  Intake  and 
the  other  the  return  air-coune. 
Rooms  can  be  woriced  from  both  en- 
tries.     Often  called  double  entry. 

Twinning  axis.    The  axis  about  which 
one  part  of  a  twin  crystal  may  be 
conceived  to  have  been  rotated  180 
with  relation  to  the  other  part.    (Li 
Forge) 

Twinning  law.  The  special  and  charac- 
teristic method  according  to  which 
twin  crystals  of  any  mineral  are 
formed.    (La  Forge) 

Twinning  plane.  In  a  twin  cryetsl,  a 
plane  nonnnl  to  the  twinning  axis. 
(La  Forge) 
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Tvia  Mtai  (AQSt).  Two  seuns  of 
ooal  ao  close  togothor  that  they  can 
be  worked  in  conjunction,  or  one 
foHowiniT  closely  on  the  other. 
(Power) 

Twin  way  (Brist).  Two  branch 
roads  one  on  either  side  of  a  main 
road  drlToi  to  the  working  face, 
throogh  which  trams  are  pushed  by 
twin  hoya    (Gresley) 

Vwlicar.   Bee  Tnskar. 

Twitoh;  Twith  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  pinch 
in  a  vein.    (Power) 

Two  (Scot.).  A cagefnl  of  men  (Gres- 
ley). A  term  no  doubt  originating 
when  cages  were  smaU  and  could 
acoommodate  only  two  men. 

Tws  thrsws  (]ihig.)«  A  depth  of  about 
12  fleet  when  the  dibris  firom  sink- 
ing shaft  has  to  be  raised  to  sur- 
Ikoe  by  two  lifts  or  throws  with 
the  shoYol  (one  man  worldng  above 
another).  At  this  point  the  em- 
idoyment  of  a  hand  wlndUss  be- 
comes necessary^    (Oresley) 

Twyer.  See  Tuyere. 

Tye.    l«  (Bng.)    The  peint  where  two 
veins  cross  each  other  or  where  two 
pipes  cross  obliquely.     (Hunt) 
S.  (Oom.)       An     adit     or    drain. 
(Davies) 

t.  (0>m.)  A  slutce  box  f6r  the  ex- 
traction  of  the  tieavy  sands  in  mill 
tailings.  Sometimes  qpelled  Tie. 
(Raymond) 

Syer;  Tt«r  at  pumps  (Oom.) .  A  set  of 
pun^Ni  of  whldi  the  lower  pump  or 
piece  is  called  the  Driggoe,  but 
more  ft^uently  the  working  piece. 
(Pryce) 

Tying  (€k>m.).  The  washing  of  ore 
in  a  strake^  tye^  or  launder. 

Tymp.  !•  A  hollow  Iron  casting, 
cooled  interiorly  by  a  current  of 
water  and  placed  to  protect  the 
tymp-arch,  or  arch  over  the  dam,  in 
a  blast  fttrnace  having  a  fore-hearth. 
See  Open  front.  (Raymond) 
2.  (Bng.)  A  horlaontal  roof-timber 
inaooalmine;  acapcMTlhk  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tymp-atA.  The  arch  covering  the 
fofB  hearth  of  a  blast  fur  ^ce. 
(Standan!) 

Tyiap-plate,  Tymp  sloaa.  A  pUte 
or  stone  forming  a  tymp.  (Stand- 
ard).   £foe  Tymp«tona 

l^mp-fteme.  A  large  day  plug  filling 
an  open  space  in  the  front  Jackets 
of  a  smelting  furnace,  through  which 
the  tap-hole  passes.    (Standard) 


T^pe  laoallty*  The  place  at  whldi  a 
formation  Is  typically  disiHayed  and 
from  which  it  is  named;  also  the 
place  at  which,  a  fossil  or  other 
geologic  feature  is  displayed  In  typi- 
cal form.     (Ransome) 

Type  laetaL  An  alloy  used  for  making 
type.  It  consists  essentially  of  lead, 
(four  parts)  and  antimony  (one 
part),  often  with  a  little  tin,  nickd 
or  copper.  It  expands  slightly  on 
cooling.     (Webster) 

X^pes  (Scot).  Irregularities  In  a 
.mine  roof;  also  called  Lypes.  (Ores- 
ley) 

Type  tpeelmen.  The  Bpedmep  or  Indi- 
vidual on  which  the  original  sden- 
tific  description  of  a  given  species 
or  subspecies  Is  based.     (Webster) 

Typheale  reeks.  Brognlart's  name  for 
rodcs.  that  have  come  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  k  e.,  plutonic 
and  eruptive  rocks.  Typhon  Is  used 
as  a  synonym  of  hose  or  stock. 
(Kemp) 

Tyrite.  A  variety  of  fergusonite 
found  near  Arendal,  Norway. 
(C^tury) 

lyroltte.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  cop- 
per, occurring  in  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals, and  in  aggregates  having  a  fo- 
liated micaceous  structure.  (Oen- 
tury) 

Xyth  (Eng.).  An  ancient  custom  or 
duty  which  miners  gave  to  the 
priests.  Usually  every  twentieth 
dish.     (Hunt) 


U. 


Voha  (Spu  Am.).  Uama-dung.  See 
Taquia.    (Halse) 

Vda.  1.  In  ceramics,  a  purplish-brown 
pigment  used  in  the  decoration  of 
Hindu  pottery.  S.  Glazed  pottery 
thus  decorated.    (Standard) 

Vged  (Derb.).  Loose,  weak,  liable 
to  fall,  sounding  hoUoW,  or  un« 
sound.      (Gresley) 

irintahlte.     See  Gilsonite. 

IHezlte;  Oottea  hall.  Hydrous  borate 
of  sodium  and  calcium,  probably 
NaCaB«()ft.8HtO.  Gohtalns  theoreti- 
cally 48  per  cent  B/K  Analyses  of 
the.  natural  mineral  diow  42  to  45.S 
per  cent  fitOi.  (U.  S.  Geol..Surv.). 
•  Called  also  Boronatrocaldte. 

tnimaaalte.  Sulptuintlmonlde  of 
nickel,  NiSbS  or  NiSi.NiSd»;  arsenic 
is  usually  present  In  small  amount 
(Dana) 
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mtlttftte  aaalytis.  The  determlnattoii 
of  tlte  elements  contained  in  a  com- 
pound as  distinguished  from  pra^ 
mate  ^nalpHe,  which  Is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  compounds  contained 
in  a  mixture.    (Standard) 

mtlmats  teaiile  strsagth.  Bame  as 
tensile  strength,    (a  H.  P.) 

mtrabatie.  Containing  less  than  86 
per  cent  silica ;  containing  virtually 
no  quarts  or  feldspar  and  composed 
essentially  of  ferromagneslan  slU- 
cates,  metalUc  oaddes  and  sulphides, 
and  native  metals,  or  of  all  three: 
said  of  some  igneous  rocks  and  of 
most  varieties  of  meteorites  (La 
IVvrge) 

mtiamartao.  1.  A  pore  blue  pigment, 
prepared  by  powdering  lapis  lazuli. 
S.  An  artificial  pigment  resembling 
the  above  in  composition,  but  .having 
commonly  a  tinge  of  violet  Also 
called  French  blue,  Gmelius  blue.  S. 
Any  of  several  pigments*  most  of 
which  are  produced  by  modifications 
of  the  above  processes,  as  green  ul- 
tramarine, purple  ultramarine. 
(Webster) 

mtraauirlae  aih.  A  pigment  used  for 
gray  tints  and  made  by  grinding  the 
residue  from  lapis  lazuli  after  the 
natural  ultramarine  has  been  re- 
moved. (Standard) 

mtramariae  yellow.  A  lemon-yellow 
pigment  consisting  of  barium  chro- 
mate.    (Webster) 

intra-violet  Outside  of  the  visible 
spectrum  at  its  violet  end;  said  of 
rays  more  refrangible  than  the  ex- 
treme violet  rays  (Webster).  Wil- 
lemite  when  exposed  to  these  rays 
displays  a  bright  green  color. 
Doubtful  zinc  ore  is  often  roughly 
tested  In  this  manner. 

Vauu^lte.  A  selenlde  of  copper,  ChiSe 
CuiSe,  in  dark  red  masses.  (Web* 
ster) 

Vmher.  A  chestsi^^MVWii  to  liver- 
brown  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  eon- 
tainlng  manganese  oxide  and  clay: 
used  as  a  pigment;  also,  the  color. 
As  found  in  nature  the  oxide  is 
called  Raw  umber,  and  when  heated, 
so  as  to  produce  a  reddish  brown,  It 
is  called  Burnt  umber.  Cologne  or 
Qermmm  fM»5«r  is  a  brownish  pig- 
ment from  lignite.     (Standard) 

VmhraL  In  geology,  the  Seventh 
series  of  the  Pennfljlvania  system  of 
rocks,  comprising  substantially  the 
Hauch  C!hunk  red  shale  of  the  Upper 
Subcnrboiilferous  (Staudard).  Now 
obsolete. 


mahttUa.  A  bonnet,  or  hood  over  t 
hoisting  cage.    (Greelsy) 

Vmlak  (Alaska)).  A  large,  Baklmo 
boat  made  of  skins;  it  is  larger  than 
kayak. 

Vmph  (Sn.,  Am.).  Fire  damp;  fiMd 
air.    (Iiucas) 

IteylYS.  1.  A  perfton  to  whose  sole  do* 
dsion  a  contt^oversy  or  question  be- 
tween parties  is  referred  (Webster), 
as  one  who  performs  control  assaya 
1  An  assay  made  by  a  third  party 
to  settle  a  difiference  found  In  the 
results  of  assays  made  by  the  xn^ 
chaser  and  seller  of  ore. 

Iteptsltfte.  A.  SMttosMdeh  ^rafkty  ^ 
iyenlte  oompOMd  tsmiiHally  of  ml- 
cpoperthite  and  sodic  amphlbole,  with 
a  little  nephdite  and  In  some  phases 
a  little  a^rite.  (La  Forge)  Tlie 
accessory  minerals  are  numefous. 
(Kemp) 

ITaaoaf ormahiUty.    Bte  t7nconformlty. 

iraeoafonaahUlty  hf  ereiiea.  rThe 
presence  of  an  Irregular  slnuoos 
surface  of  contact  between  two  con* 
tlguous  strata,  indicative  of  inter- 
vening elevation  and  «roslofi«  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by.  flexure. 
(Standard) 

Vaeenf  onaablUty  «f  dip.  Discrepancy 
between  the  dip  ot  an  oveSlylng  and 
an  underlying  stratum,  Indicating  a 
movement  of  the  lower  stratum  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  upper  one; 
ordinary  unconfonsabllltsr,  reftfred 
to  when  so  qualifying  epitliet  Is 
used.     (Standard) 

Vnooaf omahlUty  of  overlap.  Discrep- 
ancy in  areal  extent  between  two 
contlgnotts  supertmposed  strata*  even 
where  th^r  have  the  same  dip,  the 
edge  of  one  stratum  overlapping 
that  of  the  other;  indicative  of  gm- 
tle  subsidence  without  pereqitiUe 
folding.  Galled  also  by  Bunqpeao 
geologista  ancon/onnabttflir  of  tnm 
gre99i^n.     OAandaid) 

Vnoenforaable.  Having  the  refaitloB 
of  unconformity  to'tiie  underiyiag 
rocks ;  not  succeeding  the  undertylng 
strata  in  immediate  order  of  age  and 
In  parallel  position*    (La  Forge) 

r 

Vaeoaformlty;  Vaeonformable.  L  Die- 
cordance  in  attitude  with  the  under- 
lying rocks,  due  to  overhip  or  lo  a 
lapse  in  deposition,  during  which  the 
rockn  beneath  w«e  .Reformed  er 
partly  eroded  away  .or'both.  t.  The 
Rui-^tce  of  contact  between  oneo^ 
r(»rui:ihle  strntii  and  tbe 
ueuth  them.    (La  Forge) 
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VMtmMi.  HatIiic  «  frift^r«  0II7,  or 
ioapy  feel  when  nibbed  or  touched 
by  the  llnger%  a?  talc,  eerpentliieb 
etc 

'VMeretft  An  air  eoarie  carried  wi- 
der another  air  cofine  or  roadway 
(Steel).    Oompore  0?ercaet 

Vaiw  day.     A  atratiim  e(  day  be- 
neath a  coal  bed  often  containing 
loot*  of  coal  iilaBtSt  e^pednUy  m^ 
(Webster)  . 


Vaderellff.  1.  (Sa  Walei)  An  ftrgU- 
laoeooa  shale  fonnlng  tiie  floor  of 
many  ooal  ■eama  (Greeley) 
%,  (Bng.).  That  portion  of  a  dUI 
which  baa  flallen  en  motje  along  a 
copiiderable  line  of  coast,  and  forms 
a  sobor^lnate  terrace  between  the 
ssa  and  the  original  shore  (Psie). 
Oompar0  Talus. 

iradcrsarrent  A  larger  flat,  broad, 
branch  sluice,  placed  beside  and  a 
little  lower  than  the  main  sluice. 
This  apparatus  is  pa^ed  and  rUQed 
like  the  sluice,  but  being  much  wider 
then  the  latter,  allows  the  water  to 
spread  out  In  a:  thin  sheet  o?«r  Its 
•nifftoe,  thereby  so  abating  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  that  the  very 
fine  gold,  including  the  rusty  parti- 
cles, is  more  apt  to  be  cauAt  here 
.  than  In  the  sluice.    (Hanks) 

Vmdereat  1.  To  undermine,  to  liole» 
or  to  mine.  To*  cut  brtow  or  In  the 
lower  part  of  a  opal  bed  bf  ch^iplng 
away  the  ooal  with  a  pick  or  mining 
machine.  It  Is  usual^  done  on  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  mine,  ex- 
tending laterally  the  enthre  face  and 
5  or  6  teet  Into  the  materlaL  8.-  In 
founding,  the  part  of  a  molder's 
pattern  that  would  break  the  sand 
if  drawn  vertically  from  an  ordinary 
moid.     (Standard) 

VMeteat  faarry.  A  quarry  In  vrhldi 
the  waUs  BlSBt  outward  (overhang 
working  face)  so  as  to  make  the 
floor  qpaoe  wider  with  Increasing 
dfipttL    (Bowles) 

iniieveutling.  A  term  applied  to  the 
process  of  cuttlog  under  the  face  of 
the  ooal  wtth  a  madUae  so  it  can 
be  shot  down  readBy.  fOonsoll- 
dated  Ooal  Oo.  i^.  Qruber,  188  lUi- 
nols,  p.  880).    See  Undercut. 

Vaier-d<|i  eeal  (Scot).  Ooal  eztend- 
in  below  the  haulage  levd  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft    (Barrowman) 

VMerMtth  (Fiorcet  of  Dean).   A  hard 
Are  clay  forming  the  floor 
Of  ooaL     (qresW) 


Undsrsdfe  sisae  (Forsst  of  1>smi>. 
The  floor  of  afl  Iron-stone  mine. 
(Grestey) 

VMerflrs.  L  In  ceramlos»  to  flra  tn- 
snflklently;  to  shortflrsL  fl«  To  flre 
from  beneath.     (Webster) 

ITaderiew.  In  geology,  the  water  flow- 
ing beneath  the  beds  of  rivers,  and 
also  under  the  bottom  lands  of  tbs 
river  valleys,  espedklly  In  arid 
reglona.     (Standard) 

Vader-gtttiag  (Bag.).    See  Shorts,  8. 

Vaderglase.  In  ceramics,  a  color  ai^ 
plied  before  the  glaie  is  put  on. 
(Webster) 

ITadergrotAd  aOlttag,  See  Underhand 
stoplng. 

Vmdsrgreamd  limft  A  shaft  sunk 
from  an  adit,  tunnel  or  working 
level,  through  which  mining  g|iera« 
tions  are  conducted.  The  upper  end 
terminates  underground.  A  wlnae 
or  raise  becomee  an  underground 
sh#ft  when  sQulpped  and  used  for 
hoisting  and  the  conduct  of  other 
mining  operations. 

VMergreaad  iiatlea.  t  An  cniai«e* 
ment  of  an  entry,  drift,  or  level  at  a 
tfiaft  at  which  cages  stop  to  receive 
and  discharge  cars,  men,  an^  mate- 
riaL  t.  An  underground  place  in 
which  there  are  installed  transfbrm- 
ers,  switdiboafdSb  or  electrical  ma- 
ddnes  other  than  portable  motors,  or 
any  one  of  them.  <H.  H.  Clark),  ii 
A  pump  station. 

Vadergreuad^watsr.  See  Ground 
water. 

Vaderiiand  qaanyiag  «f  panel  oeres 
(Mitchell  system).  See  Underhand 
stoplagi 

iraderhaad'iteplag.  Iflnlng  downward. 
The  stops  may  btart  btfow  the  floor 
of  a  levti  and  be  extended  by  suc- 
cessive horiiontal  slices,  either 
worked  sequentially  or  siinultaneK 
ou^  in  a  series  of  steps.  The  modi- 
flcations  consist  in  the  working  of 
the  block  by  a  series  of  slices  paral- 
lel with  the  dip,  each  sUce  being 
wortnd  feopi  Ito  t^  4Iowb  and  the 
attcMbtfag  taken  In  sniMner  Ths 
atope  may  be  1^  as  an  open  stops 
or  siqnKMlad  by  stalls  or  plllara. 
Fllltatf  can  be  used  after  the  tlam 
has  been  flnishert  or  may  follow  Ae 
stops  as  a  back  flll  (Touhg).  Some> 
times  eslled  Hniaoiital  cut  undsr- 
hand,  UndeEhand  qoarrylng  of  puOl 
cores  (mtdMll  system),  Uader- 
grbuad    mlllimb    dnd    Open    et^po 
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Underhand  work.  Picking  or  drilling 
downward.     ( Ihlseng ) 

Underhole;  Undermine.  To  mine  out 
a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  a  aeam, 
by  pick  or  powder,  thus  leaving  the 
top  unsupported  and  ready  to  be 
blown  down  by  shots,  broken  down 
by  wedges,  or  mined  with  a  pick  or 
bar  (Chance).  See  Undercut.  In 
England  the  Jterms  Jad,  Hole,  Under- 
cut, Elrve,  and  Bench  are  synony- 
mous. 

Underlay;  Underlie.  1.  (Com.)  The 
departure  of  a  vein  or  stratum  from 
the  vertical,  usually  measured  in 
horizontal  feet  per  fathom  of  in- 
clined depth.  Thus  a  dip  of  60*  is 
an  underlay  of  three  feet  per  fathom. 
The  underlay  expressed  in  feet  per 
fathom  is  six  times  the  natural  cos- 
ine of  the  angle  of  the  dip  (Ray- 
mond). The  complement  of  Dip; 
Hade.  2.  The  downward  extension 
of  a  vein  or  bed  beneath  the  ground. 
Mineral  bodies  lying  under  a  given 
tract,  though  not  outcropping  on  sur- 
face.     (Weed) 

Underlay  shaft;  Underller.  A  shaft 
sunk  in  the  footwall  and  following 
the  dip  of  a  vein. 

Under-level  work  (Clev.).  Mining 
ironstone  by  driving  drifts  into  the 
hillside,  instead  of  sinking  shafts. 
(Gresley) 

Under -level  drift  (Eng.).  A  drift 
from  a  pumping  pit,  to  free  dip 
workings  from  water.    (Bainbridge) 

Underlie.  1.  (Com.).  See  Underlay, 
1  and  2. 

S.  In  geolo^,  to  occupy  a  lower  po- 
sition than,  or  to  pass  beneath; 
■aid  of  stratified  rocks  over  which 
other  rocks  are  spread  out  (Cen- 
tury) 

Underlier  (Eng.).    See  Underlay  shaft. 

Under  looker  (Lane).  One  who  has 
the  care  iind  superintendence  of  the 
miners  ami  of  the  workings,  who  re- 
ceives his  orders  from  the  manager, 
1111(1  to  whom  the  overmen  and  depu- 
ties report;  a  mine  superintendent. 
(Gresley) 

Underlying.  Lying  under  or  beneath ; 
fundamental;  as  underlying  strata. 
(Webster) 

Undermine.  To  excavate  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  under  part  of;  to  fonn  a 
mine  under  (Webster).  See  Under- 
cut; Underliole. 


Underpinning.  1.  Building  ap  the 
wall  of  a  mine-shaft  to  Join  that 
above  it  ((Presley) 
S.  The  act  of  supporting  a  superior 
part  of  a  wall,  etc.,  by  introducing 
a '  support  beneath  it.  S.  A  solid 
structure,  as  a  new  foundation  or 
other  support     (Century) 

Uader-poled.  A  term  used  in  copper 
refining  to  designate  copper  not 
poled  enoui^  to  remove  all  suboxide, 
and  which  has  solidified  with  a  con- 
cave surface.  See  Overpoled  and 
Tough  pitch. 

Underply  (Scot).  A  band  or  division 
of  the  lower  portion  of  a  thick  seam 
of  coal.    See  Mining  ply. 

Under  reamer.  An  oil-well  tool  used 
for  enlarging  the  hole  below  a  drive 
shoe,  etc.     (Nat  Tube  Co.) 

Under  seams  (Scot).  Lower  or  deeper 
coal  seams.     (Gresley) 

Under-shot  wheel.  A  wheel  moved  by 
water  passing  underneath.  (Welh 
ster) 

Undersise.  That  part  of  a  crushed  ma- 
terial wliich  passes  throui^  a  screen. 

Under  the  top  (Eng.).  A  road  in 
which  a  layer  of  cool  is  left  standing 
to  form  the  roof  is  said  to  be 
"under  the  top."     (Bedmayne) 

• 

UnderthTust.  In  geology,  a  defonna- 
tlon  produced  on  immediately  under- 
lying strata  by  an  advancing  over- 
thrust  mass.  It  may  be  a  forward 
movement  in  a  parallel  thrust  plane, 
or  an  overturning  or  crushing  of  the 
strata.     (Standard) 

Underviewer;  Underlooker  (Eng.).  In 
coal  mining,  an  underground  fore- 
man ;  in  metal  mining,  a  mining  cap- 
tain. 

Underweight  (Aust).  The  wei^  of 
the  roof  which  advances  along  the 
&ce  of  the  coal,  following  the  proc- 
ess of  undercutting,  in  longwnll 
work,  and  breaks  down  the  portion 
that  has  been  undercut 

Undisturbed.  Rocks  that  lie  in  the  po- 
sitions in  which  they  were  orlglnallj 
formed.  Compare  Disturbed.  (Hoy. 
Com.) 

Undulatiag.  Rising  and  falling  like 
waves.  Said  of  beds  that  are  bent 
into  alternate  elevations  and  depres- 
sions. 

Unholed  (Tork.).'  Bordgatea  or  oth» 
headings  not  driven  through  into  the 
adjoining  roadway.     (Gresley) 
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VatexIaL  Havtng  but  one  dlrectkm  In 
wblch  Ught  patting  through  the  ciy*" 
tal  in  not  doubly  refrucied.  (La 
Wirge) 

Ihitellnni.  Slaplng  In  one  direction ; 
a  monodlnaL 

VBl6n  (Sp.).  OonpUng  of  wire  rope 
or  of  pipe.     (Dwight) 

Vainm  tbepi  A  shop  or  mine  ran  ie- 
eording  ta  file  requirements  of  a 
trade^union.   Compare  Open  shop. 

Vnisilleate.  In  mineralogy,  a  nit  of 
ortliosilldc  add.     (Standard) 

Unit.  1.  Any  determinate  amount  or 
quantity  (as  of  length,  time,  heat, 
▼aiue,  etc)  adopted  as  standard 
of  measurements  for  other  amounts 
of  the  same  kind.  (Webster) 
9.  A  term  used  in  smelter  settle- 
ODonts  for  ▼alnable  contents  of  ores 
and  is  equivalent  to  1  per  cent  of 
a  sliort  ton,  or  20  pounds.  (Llnd- 
gren,  p.  17) 

VniTaleat.  Having  a  yalence  of  one; 
monovalent     (Wel)8ter) 

Universal  lay.    See  Lang  lay  rope. 

Vaiversal  train.  A  roll  train  having 
adjustable  horizontal  aiid  vertical 
rolls,  so  as  to  produce  sections  of 
various  sises.     (Raymond) 

IhiUndly  lode  (Anst.).  A  lode  or  vein 
that  does  not  look  promising. 
(Power) 

Vnliaited  pnap.  A  deQ;Hwell  pump 
operated  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  above.     (Standard) 

Unpatented  elaimt.  Mining  claims  to 
which  a  deed  from  United  States 
Government  has  not  been  received. 
.  The  claims  are  subject  to  annual  as- 
sessment work,  in  order  to  maintain 
ownership.    ( Weed ) 

Ihuereened  eoal  (Aust).  Rnn^f-mine 
ooaL     (Power) 

Vnioillng.  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
moving soil,  as  for  working  a  bed  of 
brick  clay.     (Standard) 

Vasenndneis.  A  qnarry  term  that  i^ 
fers  to  isll  cra(!ks  or  lines  of  weak- 
ness other  than  bedding  planes  that 
may  cause  rock  to  break  before  or 
during  the  process  of  niianufScture.* 
Various  types  of  unsoundness  are 
known  locally  as  "JolntB,"  "headers," 
-cutters"  "hair  lines,"  "slicks," 
•«8eam8»"  ''sUck  seams,"  "dry  seams," 
"dries,**  and  "cracks."    (Bowles) 

IFnstratited.  Not  formed  or  deposited 
in  beds  or  strata.    ( La  Forge) 


Vnwater.  To  pump  water  from  mines. 
(Gresley) 

IfBWfenght;  Vnworked  (Rug.).  Oosl 
or  other  mineral  which  has  not  been 
mined  or  worked  away.    (Oresley) 

IFp.  1.  (Eng.)  A  stall  or  heading  is 
said  to  IM  tip  when  It  is  driven  or 
worked  up  to  a  certain  line  (a  fsnit, 
hollows,  boundary,  etc.),  beyond 
which  nothing  further  Is  to  be 
worked.  S.  (Eng.)  On  the  bank  or 
on  the  surface.     (Gresley) 

Vp^brow  (Lane).  An  indined  plane 
worked  to  the  rise.    (Gresley) 

Vpoast  1.  The  opening  through  which 
the  return  air  ascends  and  is  re- 
moved from  the  mine  (Gresley). 
The  opposite  of  downcast  or  intake. 
S.  An  upward  current  of  air  pass- 
ing through  a  shaft,  or  the  like. 
(Century) 

S.  To  cast  or  throw  upward;  to 
turn  upward.  (Webster) 
4.  In  geology,  same  as  upthrow;  op- 
posed to  downthrow^  downcast;  as, 
the  upcoit  side  of  a  fault  (Stand- 
ard) 

Vpcast  shaft    See  Upcast,  1. 

Vpoatt  pit  (Newc).  The  shaft  up 
which  the  air  ascends  when  ventilat- 
ing the  mine  (Min.  Jour.).  See  Up- 
cast 1. 

ly^draft  kiln.  A  kiln  in  which  the  heat 
enters  the  chamber  from  the  bottom 
and  passes  up  through  the  ware. 
(Rles) 

in^hsavaL  A  lifting  up,  as  if  by  some 
force  from  below,  of  stratified  or 
other  rocks.     (Roy.  Oom.) 

IT-pipe  stove.  A  common  type  of  heat- 
recuperation  furnace.  (Ingalls,  p. 
861) 

Vp-leap  (Mid.).  A  f&ult  which  ap- 
pears as  an  upthrow.    (Gresley) 

ITpllft  Elevation  of  any  extensive 
part  of  the  earths  surface  relatively 
to  some  other  part ;  opposed  to  Sub- 
sidence.   (La  Forge) 

Up-over.      Designating   a   method   of 
^shaft  excavation  by  drifting  to  a 
.  point  below,  and  then  raising  Instead 
of  sinking.     (Webster) 

Vp-over  erfb.  A  wedging  crib  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  length  of  tubing,  to 
shut  off  the  water  In  a  certain  stra- 
tum.    (GreSley) 

Upper.  1.  A  drill  hole  driven  in  an 
upward  direction  (H.  0.  Hoover,  p. 
lOO). 
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t.  In  geology,  designating  a  later 
period  or  formation;  so  called  be- 
cause the  strata  are  normally  aibofe 
those  of  the  earlier  formations. 
(Webster) 

Vvper  barren  seal  msasnies.  The  part 
of  the  Garbonitaons  strata  of  the 
Appalachian  field  which  is  now  as^ 
signed  to  the  Donkard  group  of  the 
Permian  series.  Usage  now  obsoMe. 
(La  Porge) 

Vpper  leaf  (Scot).  The  upper  por- 
tion of  a  seam  that  Is  separated,  by 
a  parting,  Into  two  portleoa.  (Bar- 
rowman) 


Vpper  prodaallfe  eeal 
part  of  the  CariMiniferoos  strata  <^ 
the  Appalachian  Add  whl^  is  now 
assigned  to  the  Ifonongahela  groop 
of  the  Pennaytvanlan  series.  Osa^e 
now  obsolete.     (La  Fmvs) 

Vjpraise.  An  anzltlary  shaft,  a  mill 
hole,  carried  from  one  level  up  to- 
ward another  (Ihlaenf).  See  Rise, 
aUo  Raise,  which  are  better  tsnao. 

H^ptet  1.  To  Increase  tiie  diameter  of 
a  rock  drill  by  biMttng  the  end. 
(Gillette,  p.  52) 

t.  (Scot)  A  narrow  heading  con- 
necting two  levels  In  tocHned  ceal 
(Oresley).  Sometimes  need  as  a 
synonym  for  Raise. 
S.  (Aust)  A  capsised  or  broken 
skip.     (Power) 

Vjpttaaden  (Com.).  Pieces  of  timber 
or  boards  fixed  in  the  ground  at  a 
prospect  shaft  to  support  the  axle- 
tree  or  windlassL    (Pryco) 

Vpstaadlng  (Scot).  A  term  applied 
to  stoop-and-room  workings  to  de- 
note that  the  pillars  are  In  a  sound 
condition  and  the  roof  not  fallen. 
(Barrowman) 

Vp  steep  (Scot).  A  working  room  Is 
«p  9toop  or  in  «foop  when  Its  length 
is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  pillar  to 
be  formed.     (Barrowman) 

Upthrow.  The  block  or  mnss  of  rock 
on  thiit  side  of  a  fault  which  has 
been  displaced  relatively  upward. 
{Tax  Forge).  The  term  Rhould  be 
used  with  the  deflnite  understanding 
tbiit  it  refers  merely  to  n  relatiye 
and  not  un  absolute  displacement 

Vpthmst.  An  upheaira]  of  rocks ;  said 
preferably  of  a  violent  upheaval; 
used  also  attributively.    (Standard) 

YTraooalte.  .\n  amorphous,  earthy, 
lemon-yellow,  hydrous  umnluiii  sul- 
phate.   Uranium  ocher.    (Standard) 


mrallts.  A  fibrous  or  adcular  varietj 
of  hornblende  occurring  In  altered 
rocks  and  pseudomoiphous  after  py- 
roxene (La  Forge).  The  word  Is 
often  used  as  a  prolix  boflore  the 
names  of  those  rocks  that  oontaia 
the  mIneiaL  The  name  Is  derived 
fkom  tile  original  occurrence  In  the 
Urala    (Kemp) 

S.  A  trade  name  for  a  fliepvoof  bm- 
tarlat  diieOy  of  ariMstoa.  <Web- 
ster) 

Vfamtitiea.  Hie  dnuige  of  tlie  srin- 
eral  auglte  Into  the  green  fbnus  va- 
rlety  of  the  mineral  horablendei 
Tlie  dmaae  la  often  doe  to  weath- 
erlag;  but  may  be  a  resnlt  of  moie 
tntense  mstanmphlsm.    (Bansosw) 


Same   as  Uraoenlte, 

{Standard) 

V^canSnits.  A  eompiax  urantnsi  arfn- 
eral  containing  also  lara  eaith, 
cadlnm.  lead,  heilusi,  nitrogen,  and 
eUier  ^eMenls.  Uraalnlte  In  (he 
stricter  sense  Is  applied  to  crystal- 
flied  teran  fiosmd  in  p^BMlltoa  It 
eotalns  TI|»  Ce,  La,  and  Tt  Tlie 
mineral  fonnd  In  Goaaeeticnt  and 
North  CDaroUna  Is  of  this  variety. 
Pltdrtdende  Is  tin  maaslvn  fbrm, 
probably  amorplMNMi,  and  contains  no 
thoria,  b«t  a  specimen  Crom  Gflphi 
dounty,  dole.,  contained  7.6  per  cent 
alreonla.  PitchMenie  4s  f oand  In 
metalliferous  veins  witii  s»W>ldes. 
Both  varieties  contain  radium.  Con- 
tains from  €6  to  tO.1  per  cent  of  the 
combined  eixides  VOt  and  UOa.  See 
oleo  Klvenlte.    (U.  il  <QesL  8vrv.) 

Vranlo  (Sp.).  1.  Uranium,  t.  Uraninm 
ore.    (Halse) 

Vraaltc.  A  general  tens  for  the  aranl- 
um  phosphates,  nutunlter  or  ctildma 
uranite,  and  torbemite,  or  copper 
uranitSr  formerly  <!la88ed  as  slngls 
spedes.  The  uranite  group  Indudes 
these  and  a  few  related  mlneraia 
(Webster) 

Ifrsalan.  An  element  of  the  ^nt>- 
mium  group,  found  In  combination 
in  pitchblende  and  contains  other 
rare  minerals.  When  reduced  It  is 
a  heavy,  hard,  nickel-white  metal. 
Symbol,  U;  atomic  weight  28&2; 
specific  gravity*  18.7.     (Webster) 

Vranlum  mineralt.  Bee  AntunSte,  Car- 
notlte,  Fergusonlte,  Macklatoshlte, 
Nivenite,  Polycrase,  Samarskite, 
Thorianite,  Thorogummlte,  ToriMfr- 
nite,  Uraninite  (including  Pitch- 
blende), Uranoclrcite,  Uranopfaane, 
Uranospiuite,  Yttrlalite.  Uraulam 
la  not  found  native.  All  uranium 
minerals  contiiu  radium.  (U.  & 
Geol.  8ur\'.) 
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VMmImu 

tnry) 


Same  as  Unmita    (Qn* 


Ikmaa^lnitk.  A  lurdroos  phoBphate  of 
imniiiai '  and  twrlnm,  Ba(lK)^)t- 
P/X+SOO.    (U.  (I.  OeoL  Snnr.) 

Vkaa^ltta.    A  Aietoorite.    (Ontmy) 

Qtamophapa,,  A  hydraiia  lillcata.  of 
nnmlom  and  caldnm^  GaStO^tft- 
8l0i+6B/>.    (U.  &  Gaol.  Burr. 

Vfaaortliaritd.  A  ▼arletjr  of  tborinm 
afllcata;  thmrlte  contatntiif  a  aiiiall 
parcentaaa  of  ozlda  of  vranliliD. 
(Oe&tniy) 

Vraaofpialte.  Probably  an  arsenate  of 
uranlmn  and  caldum  corresponding 
to  antunlta  Oa(UOi)».A«Oi+8HiO. 
Contains  about  47.6  per  eent  nrani- 
urn,  eqniTalent  to  00.1  per  cent  cal- 
culated ^  UaCX.    (U.  S.  OeoL  Burr.) 

Vrao.  Hydroos  sodium  carbonate. 
Kad00b^aH00b+2EU>.  Trona  la  an 
Impore  form  of  nrao.  (U.  &  Qeol. 
Snrr.) 

Vie*!  preeeta.  Tbe  treatment  of  qnlck- 
allTer  ores  by  beating  In  Iron  retorts 
with  admixture  of  Ume.  (Bay- 
mond) 

Vigealaa.  In  geology,  a.dlylston  of 
tbe  European  Lower  Cretaceous 
characteristically  developed  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  France  and  Belgium. 
(Standard) 

Vrgue  (Colom.).  1-  Clay.  8.  A  day 
band  separating  the  vein  from  the 
wall.     (Halse) 

Vrpethlte.  A  yellowish  -  brown '  to 
to  brown  liydrocarbon,  near  oaoce- 
rlte.    (Standard) 

Vrry  (local  Eng.).  A  blue  to  black 
clay  found  next  to  ooal  In  ooal 
minea.     (Standard) 

Vrtite.  A  name  given  by  W.  Bamsay 
to  a  light-colored  rock  of  medium 
grain,  consisting  of  nephelite  In  larg- 
est part,  with  which  Is  considerable 
ffiglrlte  and  a  little  apatite.  When 
recast  an  analysis  gave  nephelite, 
82;  Mglrlte.  16 ;  apatite,  2.  The  name 
la  derived  from  the  second  part  of 
Lujavr-tJrt,  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain where  It  occurs  In  northern  Fin- 
land.   (K«np) 

irtahlte.  An  orange-yellow  iron  sul- 
phate mineral,  8FeftOa.8S(X.4H^, 
from  the  Tlntlc  district,  Utah.  Has 
a  silky  luster    (Dana) 

VlahUte.    fifee  Varlsdte. 

VtlUtes.  A  general  term  propoeed  by 
M.  B.  Wadsworth  for  all  useful  geo- 
logical products.     His  subdivisions 


according  to  uses  are:  OeramiUmp 
flctUe  or  oeramic  materlaki.  ChM' 
ottes,  binding  materials  or  llmss^ 
mortars,  ceineiits,  etc  Cfcemitet, 
diemlcal  materlala.  ChramatUefp 
color  materlala  or  plants,  pigments, 
etc  Copriie$,  f  ertUlsers  or  mineral 
manuires.  CoMiUe$,  Decorative  ma- 
terials, or  ornamental  stones  and 
gema  /^nilef,  pyrotechnic  mate- 
rials. iMbrMteM,  lubricants,  or 
friction  materials.  MeiaUUes,  ores 
or  metalliferous  materlalik  PhaT' 
maeUe9,  mineral  medicines.  Pgr^ 
IMf,  rdhractory  or  Are  resisting  nni' 
torlalsL  RhoUiet,  smelting  mate' 
rials,  or  fluxes.  SaUteM,  salts  and 
sallaie  materlala  TeoMontflet,  eon* 
structlon  materials,  as  building  and 
road  materials.  TharmUet,  fuela 
or  burning  materials,  or  (whoniiei. 
TriboUtei,  abrasives,  or  attrition  ma- 
teriala.  yUrUe$,  vitrifying  mate- 
terlals.  or  i^ss,  etc  (S^  and 
Hln.  Jour.,  voL  68,  p.  340).  Shesa 
terms  are  not  used. 

Vvarevlte;  Ouvarovlte;  ITwarowlt.  Cal' 
dum-chromlum  garnet  SCaO.CSraOi.- 
8SI0^  Aluminum  takes  the  place  of 
duomlum  In  part     (Daga) 

ITwarowlt.    Bee  Uvarovlte. 


V, 


Taaiadere  (Sp.)^.  A  waste  dump;  a 
spoil  bank.     (Balse) 

Tadador  (Max.).  Cue  who  dumpa 
slag  pots.     (Dwight) 

Tado  (8p.).  Empty;  a  vacuum. 
(Halse) 

Taauaa.  1.  A  space  entlrdy  devoid 
of  matter.  8.  The  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion of  a  partial  vacuum,  measured 
by  the  reduction  of  pressure  from 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  (Webster) 
8.  A  method  of  producing  ventila- 
tion by  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
mine.    (Gresley) 

Taaunm  fan.  A  tMn  for  creating  auc- 
tion or  partial  vacuum  (Webster). 
An  exhaust  fan.    Bee  Vacuum,  a 

Taouum  Alter.  A  form  of  filter  In 
which  the  air  beneath  the  filtering 
material  Is  exhausted  to  hasten  the 
process.     (Century) 

Taouum  pump.  1.  A  pump  In  which 
water  Is  forced  up  a  pipe  by  the  dif- 
ference, of  pressure  between  the  at- 
mosphere and  a  partial  vacuum,  t. 
A  pump  for  creating  a  partial  vacu- 
um In  a  closed  space  (Webster). 
Bee  Pulsometer. 
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Tacnnm  tube.  A  sealed  tube  contain- 
ing highly  rarefied  air  or  other  gas, 
for  exhibition  or  examination  of 
phenomena  of  electric  discharge  be- 
tween metallic  electrodes  projecting 
into  the  tube  from  the  outside. 
(Webster) 

Tadose.  Extending  only  a  short  depth 
below  the  sorface:  said  of  the  shal- 
lower portion  of  the  ground  water. 
(La  Forge) 

Tag  (ProT.  Bng.).  Dried  peat  or  turf 
used  for  fuel    (Standard) 

Tag6B  (Sp.).  A  wagon;  F.  de  vol- 
Queief  6  volteo^  a  dun^  car;  F.  de 
pioOf  a  front  or  side  dump  car. 
(Halse) 

Tagoaeta  (Sp.).  1.  A  small  open  car. 
SL  A  trolley.  S,  The  bucket  of  a 
r<^  way.    (Halse) 

Taguada    (Sp.).      1.  Water    way    or 
stream^  channel.     8.  Water  shed  or 
divide.     (Dwight) 
S.  The  line  of  intersection  of  two 
opposite  slopes.     (Halse). 

▼ale;  Tal.  (C^m.).  The  place  where 
the  fesarve  of  tin  ore  is  placed  to 
dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  smelting 
furnace.     (Da  vies) 

▼alenoe.  The  degree  of  combining 
power  of  an  element  (or  radical )  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  atomic 
weights  of  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
sodium  or  the  lllse,  witii  which  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  element  will 
combine,  or  for  which  it  can  be  sub- 
stituted, or  with  which  It  can  be 
compared.     (Webster) 

Taleaeianite.  An  orthoclaae  feldspar 
similar  to  adularia,  from  Valencia, 
Mexico.     (Webster) 

Talentinite.  Antimony  trioxlde  SbiOk, 
in  orthorhombic  crystals.    (I>ana) 

▼alle  (Mex.).    Valley.     (Dwight) 

▼alley.  1.  Low  land  bounded  by  hills 
or  mountains.  (Power) 
9.  A  small,  subcircular  basin,  eroded 
by  solution  in  the  crest  of  an  uplift, 
and  having  a  sink  through  which  its 
sediments  escape;  used  locally  in 
Missouri  and  vicinity.     (Standard) 

▼alley  brown  ore.  A  local  name  for 
limonlte  or  brown  Iron  ore.  Ap- 
plied in  Virginia  to  the  compara- 
tively pure  high-grade  ore  found  in 
the  Cambro  -  Ordovlcian  limestone 
which  forms  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
ffee  Mountain  brown  oi^  (U,  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 


▼alley  glaoier.  A  glacier  extendtnir 
into  M  valley  (Chamberlln,  vol.  1, 
p^  280).  A  i^der  whldi  oocopies 
a  valley  and  Is  fed  from  a  b6v6  reser- 
voir.    (CSentnry) 

▼alley  tile.  Rooflng  tile  made  to  lit  In 
the  valley  of  a  rool    (Riea) 

▼alloy  train.  A  deposit  of  gladal  oot- 
wash  forming  an  old  flood  plain  In  a 
valley.    (La  Forge) 

▼alaatioa.     1.  The  act  of  valuing,  or 
'  of  estimating  the  value  or  worth; 

appraisement    S.  Value  aet  upon  a 

thing.     (Webster) 

▼alae.  (1)  The  deairablllty  or  wortb 
of  a  thing  as  compared  with  the 
desirability  of  something  else ;  worth 
(Standard),  as  the  value  of  a  mine. 
Value  is  an  attribute,  and  not  a  anb- 
stauce. 

(2)  In  the  pluraU  as  used  In  mining 
and  metallurgy,  the  valuable  in- 
gredients to  be  obtained,  by  treat- 
ment, from  any  mass  or  compound; 
speciflcally,  the  precious  metala  eon- 
tained  In  rock,  gravel  or  the  like,  as 
the  vein  carries  good  volaet;  the 
values  on  the  hanging  wall.  (Web- 
ster) 

(8)  To  estimate  or  determine  the 
worth  of  anything,  as  to  valme  a 
mine. 

▼alve.  Any  contrivance,  as  a  lid,  cover, 
ball,  or  slide,  that  opens  and  doses 
a  passage,  whether  by  lifting  and 
falling,  sliding,  swinging,  or  rotat- 
ing, as  at  the  openini^  of,  or  inserted 
in,  any  pipe,  tube,  outlet,  inlet,  etc, 
to  control  the  flow  or  supply  of 
liquids,  gases,  or  othtf  shifting  ma- 
terial.    (Standard) 

▼Alvvla  (Sp.).  Valve;  F.  €e  eefwil- 
dad,  a  safety  valve.    (Halse) 

▼amos  (Sp.).  To  depart  quickly;  to 
decamp.     (Vel.) 

▼amplag.  The  debris  of  a  stope,  whldi 
forms  a  hard  mass  under  the  teeC  of 
the  miner.     (Raymond) 

▼an.  1.  (Gorn.}  A  test  of  the  value 
of  an  ore,  made  by  washing  (van- 
ning) a  small  quantity,  after  pow- 
dering it,  on  the  point  of  a  shoveL 
Vanning  is  to  a  Oomiali  miner  what 
washing  in  a  horn  spoon  is  to  tlie 
Mexican.  ,8.  To  s^;Mirate,  as  ore 
from  veinstone^  by  wasblng  it  on 
the  point  of  a  idioveL  See  Vanner. 
(Century).  S.  A  shovel  used  in  ore 
dressing. 

▼anadle  oeher.  A  native^  yellow  vana- 
dium oxide  found  near  Lake  Supe- 
rior.    (Standard) 
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▼aaadtalte.  Lead  chlonranadate,  SPbr 
VdCVPbCiU.  Contmlns  when  pure 
1A.4  per  cent  ViOb.  Irat  anenic  and 
pbe&ilboruB  both  replace  Yanadlnm, 
wo  tiiat  the  mineral  grades  into 
mimeCite,  8PbtA%(VPbGU.  and  into 
PjrtMnorphlte,  8PbJ^cOt.Pb01a.  End- 
Uchite  Is  a  variety  of  vanadlnlte 
containing  considerable  arsenic  (U. 
S.  6eoL  Snrv.) 

▼aaadlnm.  A  rare  element  found 
conibftied.  In  certain  minerals  (as 
▼anadinite  and  desclolzite)  and  is 
reduced  as  a  grayish  white  metallic 
powder.  Symbol,  V;  atomic  weight, 
6L0;  jpedflc  gravity,  fUM.  (Web- 
ster) 

Taaadlvai  eres.  Yanadlnm  does  not 
oecnr  natiye,  but  Is  found  in  the 
United  States  in  the  minerals  car- 
nodte,  roocoellte,  ▼anadlnite,  des- 
doislte,  volborthlte,  calciovolborth- 
ite»  and  egirite.    (U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.) 

Tanadtiua  steeL  Steel  alloyed  with 
vanadium  (usually  0.10  to  0.15  per 
cent),  an  element  which  strengthens 
the  steel  and  serves  to  remove  the 
oxygen  and  possibly  nitrogen.  ( Web- 
ster) 

Taadyke  brown.  A  deep  brown  pig- 
ment of  uncertain  identity,  used  by 
the  painter  Van  Dyck;  hence  any 
of  various  brown  pigments,  as  a  nat- 
ural earth  resembling  amber,  a  prep- 
aration of  charred  cork,  a  mixture 
of  lamp  black  and  Indian  red|^  etc 
(Webster) 

Taae.  In  surveying,  the  target  of  a 
leveling  staff;  one  of  the  sights  et 
a  compass,  quadrant,  etc  (Web- 
ster) 

▼aaaer.  1.  A  machine  for  dressing 
ore;  an  ore-separator;  ,a  vanning 
machine  The  name  is  given  to  va- 
rious patented  devices  in  which  the 
peculiar  motions  of  the  shovel  in  the 
miner's  hands  in  the  operation'  of 
making  a  van  («e6  Van,  1)  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully imitated  (CJentury).  See 
Frue  vanner  for  i^eneral  description 
of  the  side-shake  type.  There  is  also 
an  end-shake  type,  which  includes 
the  Triumph  concentrator. 
9.  One  who  vans  with  a  shovel  or 
pan  (Webster),  or  one  who  operates 
a  vanning  machine. 

Tanning  (Ck>m.).   See  Van,  2. 

Tanning  maehlne.    See  Vanner,  1. 

Tapart  adll.  A  centrifugal  grinder  for 
polveriaing  ore,  coal  and  coke.  (In- 
galla.  p.  600) 


Taper.  L  Any  visible  diffused  sub- 
stance floating  in  the  air  and  im- 
pairihg  its  transparency,,  as  smoke, 
fog,  etc  S.  Any  substance  in  the 
gaseous  state,  thought  of  with  some 
reference  to  the  liquid  or  wM6  form ; 
a  gasified  liquid  or  soUd.  (Webster) 
S.  Foul  ait  in  a  mine.    (Lawver) 

Taper  deniity.  The  relative  weight 
of  a  gas  or  vapor  as  conqMired  with 
some  specific  standard,  usually  hy- 
drogen, but  sometimes  air.  (Web* 
ster) 

Taper  galvanialnr.  A  process  for  coat- 
ing metal  (usually  iron  or  steel) 
surface  with  zinc  by  exposing  them 
to  the  vapor  of  sine  instead  of,  as  in 
ordinary  galvanizing,  to  molten  zinc 
Also  called  Sheraidising.  (Welb- 
ster) 

Taporimeter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  volume  or  the  tension  of 
a  vapor.    (Webster) 

Tare  (Sp.).  A  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese measure  of  length.  In  Mexico 
it  is  88  inches;  Brazil,  48  inches; 
(}olombia,  81.5  inches;  CJentral 
America,  88.87  inches;  Spain,  Cuba, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Venezuela, 
88.88  inches;  (3hile,  and  Peru,  38.87 
Inches;  Argentina  and  Paraguay, 
M.12  inches.    (Webster) 

TareJ6a  (Hex.).  Pole  lagging. 
(Dwight) 

Tariation.  The  angle  by  which  the 
compass  needle  deviates  from  the 
true  north:  subject  to  annual,  di- 
urnal, and  secular  changes.  Called 
more  properly  decUmoiion  of  the 
needle  (Standard).  Bee  IXedlna- 
tion. 

Tariatloa  oompass.  A  compass  of  deli- 
cate construction  for  observing  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
(Webster) 

Tariagated  copper  ore.    Bomite. 

Tariegated  landitone.  New  red  sand- 
stone.    (Standard) 

Tarigradatiott.  in  geology,  a  process 
by  which  all  streams  of  progres- 
sively increasing  volume'  tend  con- 
stantly, in  a  degree  varying  In- 
versely with  the  volume,  to  depart 
slightly  from  the  normal  gradients. 
.  (Standard) 

TarilU  (Sp.).  1.  A  boring  rod.  8.  A 
blasting  needle.  8.  A  spindle  or 
pivot     (Halse) 

Tarfole.  In  |i4*trology,  a  SK^erulite  or 
variollte.     ( Standard ) 
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Tftri«litt.  A  iplMrttlitic  variety  of 
Imsalt  or  diabase  (La  Forge).  The 
rock  has  a  pockmarked  aspect  and 
hence  the  name,  which  is  a  very  old 
one.  Pearl  diabase  is  «ynonymouSL 
(Kemp) 

TarloUtie.  Of,  pertaining  to»  or  re> 
sembling  variolite.     (Webster) 

▼ariolitlsatlon.  That  variety  of  con* 
tact  metamorphism,  that  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  variolite.  (Stand* 
ard) 

TarlMite;  Vtahlite.  Green  hydrous 
phosphate  of  alumlnnm,  Al/VPaO^- 
4HfO.  Used  as  a  gem  (U.  8.  Qeoh 
Surv.).    Also  called  Amatrice. 

Tamlih.  In  Ctfamlcs,  the  Instroos 
surface  or  glase  on  pottery,  porce- 
lain, etc.     (Standard) 

Tateliae;  Taielia.  A  yellowish,  trans- 
lucent, semisolid  petroleum  product, 
used  in  ointments  and  pomades,  as 
a  lubricant,  and  in  other  ways;  a 
fbrm  of  petrolatum.    (Webster) 

▼ato  (8p.).  1.  A  vesseL  t.  (Mex.) 
A  small  adobe  furnace  lined  with 
day.     S.  The  shaft  of  a  furnace. 

4.  The  crucible  of  a  blast  furnace. 

5.  (Mez.)  A  receptacle  for  molten 
metal  in  front  of  a  furnace.  (Halse) 

6.  (Mez.)  Reverberatory  for  smelt- 
ing rich  ore,  or  for  cupelling  silver. 
(D  wight) 

▼at.  1.  A  vessel  or  tub  in  which  ore 
is  washed  or  subjected  to  chemical 
treatment,  as  "cyanide  vat*'  and 
''chlorinatlon  vat"  (Rickard).  Used 
as  aynonym  for  Tank.    S.  See  Tate. 

Tate  (Com.).  A  square,  hollow  idace 
on  the  back  of  a  calcining  furnace 
for  drying  tin  ore  before  feeding  it 
into  the  fumaca  Also  spelled  Vat. 
(Pryce) 

▼-bob.  A  strong  frame  shaped  like 
an  Isosceles  triangle,  and  turning  on 
a  pivot  at  Its  apez ;  used  as  a  bell 
crank  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
mnin  rod  (Webster).  It  is  used 
with  Cornish  pumping  engines. 

▼•ent  In  mining  and  tunneling,  a  cut 
where  the  material  blasted  out  in 
plan  is  like  the  letter  V;  usually 
consists  of  six  or  eight  holes  drilled 
Into  the  fftce,  half  of  which  form 
an  acute  angle  trlth  the  other  half. 
(Du  Pont) 

▼eal;  yoaa  (Scot).  A  water  box  or 
chest,  usually  on  wheels,  for  remov- 
ing water  ( Barrowman ) .  Also  called 
Ghost 


▼ee  (Mid.).  The  junction  of  two  us- 
derground  roadways  meeting  hi  the 
form  of  a  V.     (Gresley) 

▼eerer  (Bom.).  An  old  word  for 
banksman.     (Gresley) 

▼eet;  ▼ees.  1.  (Scot)  A  kind  of  soft 
earth  In  a  fissure  or  upon  the  sides 
of  a  dika    Bee  Lsathert>ed.     (Ores- 

ft.  (Scot)  The  line  of  fracture  of  a 
fault  or  hitch.    (Barrowman) 

▼egetats.  To  czystalliae;  to  exude. 
(Lawver) 

▼egetatioa  of  laltt.  A  crystalline  con- 
cretion  formed  by  salts,  after  solo- 
tion  in  water,  when  set  in  the  air 
for  evaporation.  Also  called  Salint 
vegetation.     (Century) 

▼eia  (Port).  1.  A  vein.  t.  Veis* 
(Bras.).  Ordinary  plaster  bedi 
(Halse).   Aae  Vena,  Veta,  and  FiloD. 

▼eia.  1«  An  oecomsnce  of  ore,  usoaliy 
disseminated  throui^  a  gangne,  or 
veinstone,  and  having  a  n^re  or  leas 
regular  development  in  length, 
width,  and  depth.  A  vein  and  a  lode 
are,  in  common  usage,  essentialy 
the  same  thing,  the  former  being 
rather  the  scientific  the  latter  the 
min^s*,  name  for  it  (Oentury).  See 
Lode;  Fissure;  Fissure  vein. 
The  filling  of  a  fissure  or  ftinlt  in 
a  rock,  particularly  If  deposited  by 
aqueous  solutions.  When  metallifer- 
ous it  is  called  by  miners  a  lode; 
when  filled  with  eruption  material, 
a  dike.  A  bed  or  shoot  of  ore 
parallel  with  the  bedding.  (3alled 
also  Blanket-deposit  (Standard) 
A  crack  in  rock  filled  by  mineral 
matter  deposited  from  solution  by 
underground  water.  A  lode  (Web- 
ster) 

A  vein  or  tode  as  used  in  the  law 
applies  to  any  sone  or  belt  of  min- 
eralised rock  lying  within  boan- 
daries  clearly  separating  it  from  the 
neighboring  rock.  (Iron  Silver 
Mining  Co.  v.  C^eeseman,  116  United 
States,  p.  581;  Mammoth  Mining 
Co.  V.  Grand  Central  Mining  O).. 
218  United  States,  p.  77.) 
Vein  or  lode  does  not  mean  merely 
a  typical  fissure  or  contact  vein,  but 
any  fairly  well-deOned  sone,  or  belt 
of  mineral-bearing  rock  in  place. 
(Bast  Tintic  Cons.  Min.  Cnaim,  In 
re,  50  Land  Decisions,  p.  273) 
a.  A  comparatively  thin  sheet  of  ig- 
neous rock  injected  into  a  crevice  in 
rock.  When  this  intrusion  Is  large 
it  is  called  a  dike.    (Webster) 
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▼elA  (tr  lod«)  •laim.  Hie  tonas  ''▼oia 
or  lode^  ftiid  'Mrelii  or  lodo  claim" 
are  uaed  iiMUscrlmiiiately  and  iDtei> 
changeably,  and  it  follows  that  the 
term  *'Telii  or  lode'*  to  inteaded  to 
be  eynonytqous  with  the  term  *'velii 

'  or  lode  claime.**  (Iron  Silver  Mining 
Oo»  V.  Stilliyan,  16  Fed.  Rept,  p. 
S82).  Bee  Vein;  aUo  Lode.  (Atoo 
U.  8.  Mln.  Stat,  pp.  87-43) 

▼elned.  Marked  or  streaked  with 
veins  or  lines  of  color  in  various  di- 
rections, as  some  marbles.  (Roy. 
OonL) 

Vein  miaerali.  The  minerals  occnrrlng 
in  veins»  especially  the  gangne  (A.  F. 
Rogers.)    Veinstone. 

Tela  qnsrts.  Quarts  of  secondary  ori- 
gin and  occurring  in  veins.  CBtand- 
ard) 

Vein  skirts  (Derb.).  The  walls  of  a 
lode.     (Power) 

Teiastone.  The  mineral-matter  filling 
of  a  vein,  exclusive  of  the  ore  (Roy. 
Com.).  Also  called  gangue;  Lode- 
stuff,  Matrix,  Vein  mineral. 

Telattiiir.  The  portion  of  the  lode 
which  Is  not  ore  ( Skinner) «  Bee 
Veinstone. 

Vein  system.  A  term  applied  to  the 
veins  of  a  given  area,  district,  or  age, 
regarded  as  a  whole.    (Farrell) 

Telfe  (Scot).  A  joint  in  the  coal 
strata.    (Qresley)    Bee  Vees,  1. 

Vela  (Sp.).  LA  watchman;  night 
guard.  S.  A  candle ;  V.  de  eereno,  a 
wax  candle;  V,  de  eebo,  i^  tallow 
candle.  (Halse) 

▼eiada.  (()olom.)  The  third  part  of 
the  night  during  which  a  watchman 
is  employed  in  the  mill  to  see  that 
the  blanketings  are  not  stolen. 

^elador  (Sp.).  LA  watchman  at  the 
mines  or  mill.  8.  A  candieliolder. 
(Halse) 

Teldt  (So.  Afr.).  A  tract  of  land  not 
forested,  or  thinly  forested ;  a  grass 
country.     (Webster) 

y eloeity  *  head.  The  constant  differ- 
ence of  height  of  a  liquid  between  a 
level  surface  In  a  tank  and  a  uni- 
formly flowing  Jet  through  an  ori- 
fice. .(Standard) 

Velocity  of  detonation.  The  velocity 
with  which  the  detonation  or  explo- 
sion of  a  mass  of  explosives  travels 
through  the  mass  itself.  (Du  Pont) 

744010  O— 47 46 


Velvet.  Profit;  easity  earned  monegr. 
Ry  analogy,  a  term  used,  for  galena 
in  the  Wisconsin  sine  flsid  when  it 
can  be  separated  ^rom  the  blende 
without  difficulty  and  sold  as  a  by- 
product 

Velvet  copper  ere.  Lettsoinlte.  Per* 
haps  4C)uO.AlaOi.SOs.6EM,  in  velvet- 
like  druses;  in  spherical  forms; 
bright  blue.     (Dana) 

Vena  (Sp.).  LA  small  metalliferous 
vein;  a  velnlet,  not  over  8  inches 
thick ;  a  "knife  blade''  vein  (Dwight). 
Sometimes  a  vein  within  a  vein. 
Compare  Veta  and  Fil6n. 
8.  A  bed  or  seam  of  compact  earthy 
red  hematite  at  Rilboa,  Spain.  S« 
Diverse  quality  or  color  of  earth  or 
stone,  if  A  streak,  stripe,  or  vein 
of  a  certain  color  in  stone  or  wood. 
5.  A  channel  through  which  under- 
ground water  circulates.  6.  Mln* 
oral  water  found  underground.  7. 
(Fr.  Guiana).  The  richest  gravel  in 
placer  mines.    (Halse) 

Venansite.  A  name  proposed  by  Saba« 
tini,  an  Italian  petrographer,  for  an 
effusive  rock  from  a  small  volcanic 
cone  at  San  Venanzo,  Umbrla,  Italy. 
Venanzite  contains  phenocrysts  of 
olivine  in  a  groundmass  of  melinite, 
leudte,  and  black  mica,  together 
with  u  little  pyroxene,  nephelite,  and 
magnetite.  Rosenbusch  subsequently 
described  the  same  rock  under  the 
name  euktollte,  but  venanzite  has 
priority.    (Kemp) 

Vend  (Newc).  The  total  annual  sales 
of  coal  from  a  colliery.    (Raymond) 

Veneer.  In  ceramics,  any  thin  outer 
coating  put  on  principally  for  ap- 
pearance or  decoration.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Vcnero.  L  (Mex.)  A  ^ring  of  water 
in  a  mine.  8.  (Goloni.)  A  vein  or 
bed.  8.  ( Arg.)  A  deep-seated  deposit 
covered  by  large  masses  of  barren 
material.  4.  (Bol.)  A  stream'tin 
depoBlt.  6.  (Peru)  The  pay  gravel 
of  recent  placers.  6.  Any  mineral 
deposit     (Halse) 

Venetian  chalk.  A  white  compact  talc 
or  steatite  used  for  marking  on 
cloth.     (Webster) 

Venetian  white.  A  pigment  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white 
lead  and  barite.    (Webster) 

Venida  (Mex.).  A  fall  of  earth  or 
stones,  as  fl-om  a  hill.    (Raise) 

Venilla  (Sp.).  A  small  vein  or 
stringer.    Compare  Vena,  L  (Halse) 
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Tent  1.  A  small  aperture ;  a  hole  or 
opening  for  passage  or  escape,  as  of 
air,  a  gas,  or  a  fluid ;  a  volcanic  vent 
(Webster) 

8.  (Scot)  A  diimney;  a  return 
airway.  (Barrowman) 
S.  A  small  passage  made  with  a 
needle  through  the  stemming,  for 
admitting  a  squib  to  enable  the 
charge  to  be  lighted.  (Steel)  4.  In 
founding,  an  opening  or  passage,  as 
In  a  aand-mold,  for  the  escape  of 
gases.     (Standard) 

Tenta  (Sp.).    Sale.    (Dwlght) 

Tentanllla.  1.  (Sp.)  A  small  win- 
dow. 9.  (Mez.)  A  flat  or  station. 
S.  An  opening  in  the  door  of  an  ore 
chute^  sliding  gate,  etc.,  for  a  rope  to 
pass  through.  4.  (Peru)  A  natural 
opening  in  rocks.     (Halise) 

▼entanillero  (Mez.).  An  under- 
ground station  tender.    (Dwight) 

Ventilaoito  (Sp.).  Ventilation;  F. 
artificial,  artificial  ventilation;  V. 
diaffonal,  ventilation  by  two  sliafts 
situated  at  either  end  of  a  field  of 
exploitation;  F,  natural,  natural 
ventilation.    (Halse) 

Tentilador  (Sp.).  A  ventilator,  usu- 
ally some  kind  of  fan ;  V,  aapirante, 
an  exhaust  fan;  V,  Moplante,  a 
blower.     (Halse) 

▼eatilar  (Sp.).  To  ventilate;  F.  una 
r/ima,  to  ventilate  a  mine.    (Halse) 

Ventilate.  1.  To  cause  fresh  air  to 
circtilate  through  (to  replace  foul 
air  simultaneously  removed),  as  a 
room,  mine,  etc  8.  To  provide  with 
a  vent  or  escape  for  air,  gas,  etc. 
(Webster) 

Tentllatiag  eolnmn.  £f66  Motive 
column. 

Ventilatl&g  preunre.  The  total  pres- 
sure oV  force  required  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  air  in  mines ;  vis : 
the  pressure  per  square  foot  multi- 
plied by  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  airway. 

Ventilation.  1.  The  atmosi^eric  air 
circulating  in  a  mine.  8.  The  art  or 
method  of  producing,  distributing, 
maintaining,  conducting,  and  regu- 
lating a*constant  current  or  fiow  of 
atmospheric  air  in  mine  shafts, 
levels,  inclines,  etc.     (Qresley) 

Ventilator.  1.  A  mechanical  appara- 
tus for  producing  a  current  of  air 
underground  (Gresley).  As  a 
blowing  or  exhaust  fan. 
8.  A  furnace  for  ventilating  a  mine 
by  heating  the  upcast  air.  I 


VentnH  meter.  A  water  mefctf  In 
which  the  flow  Is  ascertained  from 
the  Increase  In  velocity  and  oonae- 
quent  loss  of  pressure  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  Uie  cross  sectional  area 
of  the  pipe  through  vhlch  the  wa- 
ter flows.     (Webster) 

Ventnrin.  A  yellow  powder  used  as 
an  imitation  of  gold  In  Japanning 
(Standard).    Compare  Aventurine 

Ventnri  tnbe.  A  conical  eflluz  tube  in 
which  the  escaping  fluid  flows  from 
the  smaller  to  the  large  end,  and 
the  entrance  is  rounded  to  conform 
to  shape  of  the  vena  eontraeta. 
(Webster) 

Vent  wire.  A  wire  used  by  founders 
to  make  a  hole  In  a  sand  mold  for 
the  escape  of  air  or  gases.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Venule.  A  small  vein;  veinlet 
(Standard) 

Veaut't  halr-ttone.  Quarts  contain- 
ing included  aelcular  crystals  of  m- 
tile  (SUndard).  See  Sagenitic 
quarts. 

Verandeador  (CSolom.).  An  alluvial 
miner  who  works  in  the  dry  season. 
(Lucas) 

Veraneo  (Olom.).  Working  In  allu- 
vial mines  in  th^  dry  season. 
(Halse) 

Verano  (Sp.  Am.).  Sommer.  His 
dry  season.     (Halse) 

Verde  (Sp.).  1.  Qre&a.  8.  Verdigris. 
(Halse) 

Verde  antique.  A  dark* green  rock 
composed  ess^tially  of  serpentine 
(hydrous  magnesium  silicate) .  Usn- 
ally  crisscrossed  with  white  velnlets 
of  magnesium  and  calcinm  carbo- 
nates. Used  as  an  ornamental  stome. 
In  commerce  often  classed  as  a 
marble    (U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.) 

Verde  dl  Gortloa  dure  (It).  A  rock 
found  on  the  Island  of  (Corsica,  of 
a  changing  green  color,  composed  of 
diallage  and  labrador  feldspar,  and 
used  for  vases.  Inlaying,  and  other 
ornamental  purposea     (Page) 

Verde  salt     See  Thenardite. 

Verdigris.  A  green,  or  greenlsh-bliie, 
poisonous  pigment  and  dmg,  ob- 
tained by  the  action. of  acetic  add 
on  copper,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
basic  ^  acetates  of  copper.  (Web> 
ster).    The  green  rust  on  copper. 

Verdlones  (CSiile).  Green  stains  in> 
dicatlve  of  the  presence  of  copper. 
(Halse) 
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▼eriftflr.  1.  Verdigris  a.  Either  of 
two  Iwsic  cartMmates  of  copper  used 
aa  pigments,  and  prepared  eltber  by 
grinding  the  mineral  azarite  (giY- 
Ing  blue  Yerdlter)  and  the  mineral 
oaalaehite.  (giving  green  yerditer) 
or  artificially.     (Webster) 

▼erlier.  1.  A  tool  used  in  deep  bor- 
ing for  detaching  and  bringbig  to 
the  surface  portions  of  the  wall  of 
the  bore-hole  at  any  desired  depth. 
(Baymond) 

S.  In  gas  testing,  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  amount  of  gas  required  to 
produce  a  flame  of  a  given  sixe 
Is  measured ;  a  ga«  verifier.  (Stand- 
ard) 

▼erlte.  A  glas^y  variety  of  the  mica- 
andesties  with  exceptional  olivine. 
A  name  derived  from  the  SpAnldi 
locality  Vera,  near  Oabo  de  Ckita, 
and  given  by  Osann  to  a  post-Plio- 
cene glassy  rock,  with  phenocrysts 
of  hlotite  and  mlcrosoopic  crystals 
of  oMvine  and  augite  and  sometimes 
.  piagioclase^  all  of  which  seldom 
form  half  the  mass  of  the  rock. 
(Kemp) 

TeradovJttsi.  In  mineralogy,  a  group 
Including  a  numb^  of  micaceops 
minerals,  all  hydrated  silicates,  in 
part  closely  related  to  the  chlorites, 
but  varying  somewhat  widtij^  in  com- 
position. They  are  alteration-prod- 
ucts chlefiy  of  the  micas,  blotite, 
phlogopite,  etc,  and  retain  more  or 
less  perfectly  the  micaceous  cleav- 
age^ and  often  show  the  negative 
optical  character  and  small'  axial 
angle  of  the  original  species.  Many 
of  them  are  of  a  more  or  less  indefi- 
nite chemical  nature,  and  the  com- 
position varies  with  that  of  the 
original  mineral  and  with  the  de- 
gree of  alteraticm.  The  laminae  in 
general  are  soft,  pliable,  and  inelas- 
tic; the  luster  pearly  or  bronse-like, 
and  the  color  varies  from  white  to 
y^ow  and  brown.  The  minerals  in- 
cluded are:  JefPerlsite,  vermicuUte, 
culsageeite,  kerrite,  lennllite,  hall- 
Ite,  philadelphlte,  vaalite^  maconite, 
dudleylte,  pyroeclerite.     (Dana) 

Tennllllon.  1.  A  bright  red  pigment 
consisting  of  the  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury. See  Cinnabar.  (Koy.  Oom.) 
a.  (Lake  Sup.)  The  lowest  of  the 
stratified  schists;  the  crystalline 
sdilsts.    (WInchell) 

TenaiUoaette.  A  substitute  for  the 
pigment  vermilion,  made  by  pre- 
cipitating eosin  or  a  similar  dye 
upon  a  white  base,  as  barium  sul- 
phate, or  on  a  mixture  of  this  with 
orange  lead.     (Webster) 


▼emler.     A  small  movable  auxiliary 
scale  for  obtaining  firactUmal  parts 
of  the  subdivisi<nia  of  a  fixed  scale,, 
as  on  any  instrument  of  precision. 
(Standard) 

▼eraier  oompaii  (Scot).  A  mining 
compass  for  measuring  angles  with- 
out the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
(Barrowman) 

Tertaat.  One  side  or  slope  of  a 
mountain  range;  as,  the  east  ver- 
MMl.     (Ransoms) 

▼erst  (Russ.).  A  Russian  measure 
of  length  equal  to  0.0829  ml.  or  1.087 
km.     (W^MTter) 

Tertedisro  (Sp.  Am.).     1.   A  spring; 

rivulet;   ravine.     (Lucas) 
•  g.  The  overfiow  of  a  dam  (Halse). 

A  spillway. 

Tertleal  fault     See  Fault 

▼ertloal  ihaft  A  shaft  sunk  at  an 
angle  of  90*  with  the  horizon,  or 
directly  downward  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth.     (Weed) 

▼ertleal  ihlft  The  vertical  compo- 
nent of  the  shift  Bee  Shift  4. 
(Undgren,  p.  122) 

▼fotiee  (Stp.).    Vertex.    (Dwight) 

Tertl'eate  (Sp.).  1.  Watershed: 
(Dwight) 

S.  A  waterfall.  S.  A  q[>rlng.  4. 
A  waste  weir  of  a  dam.  5.  An  air 
vent  '  (Halse) 

▼eiiele.  A  small  <iavity  in  an  aphani- 
tic  or  glassy  igneous  rock,  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  bubble  of  gas  or 
steam  during  the  solidification  of  the 
rock.    (La  Forge) 

Tedoalar.  Characteristic  of  or  char- 
acterised by,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining vesicles.    (La  Forge) 

Tatpertiae.  In  geology,  the  tenth  se- 
ries of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
stratigraphy,  comprising  the  Pocono 
sandstone  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous (Standard).    Long  obsolete. 

• 

Veitigio  (Mex.).  A  trace  of  gold  or 
silver  in  assaying.    (Dwight)  * 

Testry.     1.    (Eng.)      The    productive 
part  of  the  vein,      fifee  Carbona; 
also  Bowse.     (Hunt) 
8.  (Newc)   Refuse.     (Raymond) 

Vesuviaa  garnet.  An  early  name  for 
leucite,  from  Vesuvius,  its  principal 
locality,     ((tester) 

Vetnviaaite.  A  complex  calcium-alu- 
minum silicate  of  uncertain  for- 
mula. A  massive  lig^t-green  vari- 
ety is  known  as  callfornite  (U.  S. 
QeoL  Surv.).    Also  called  Idocrasa 
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▼esuTlni  Hat.  Same  as  AphtUtallto. 
(Standard) 

Telselyltd.  A  greenlsh-blne  hydrous 
phoq>ho-arsenate  of  copper  and  zinc. 
(Standard) 

Teta  (Sp.).  Strictly  a  fissure-vein; 
loosely,  any  mineral  deposit  A 
main  vein.  CSompare  Fsfia  and  Ftt- 
I69k  V,  ahoffada,  a  drowned  lode.  V. 
oiavadat  a  vertical  vein.  V.  eorrida, 
a  continuous  vein.  V.  cruoera,  a 
cross-vein.  V.  oruzada,  a  dislocated 
lode.  F.  de  oai^n,  an  incline  lode. 
y.  d€  cuarzOt  a  rec^.  F.  de  hopada, 
a  lode  worked  by  Indians.  V.  de 
fnanio,  a  horizontal  lode.  F.  de  ree- 
balon,  a  vertical  lode.  F.  de  9onh 
bre,  floor;  horizontal  lode.  F. 
eoAoda,  an  inclined  vein.  F.  en 
dorra,  a  vein  carrying  no  ore.  F. 
en  cufia,  a  gash  vein.  F.  ftl&n^  a  fis- 
sure vein.  F.  en  frutoe,  a  vein 
carrying  pay  ore.  F.  madre,  the 
main  lode;  mother  lode.  F.  ramal, 
a  branch-vein.  F.  rechazada,  dislo- 
cated lode.  F.  recoiiada^  an  in- 
clined vein.  F.  robaifo,  a  spoiled 
lode.  F.  «eoa,  a  dry  lode.  F.  «er- 
penteada,  a  vein  of  variable  strike. 
F.  <octa,  a  compa.nion  or  connecting 
vein.     (Dwight,  Halse,  Lucas) 

▼etilla.       1.  (Mex.)       A     slide.      A 
groove  In  a  sllckenslde  (Dwigbt) 
8.  A  veinlet     (Lucas) 

▼ezin'ff  lampler.  A  mechanical  samp- 
ling device  that  automatically  se- 
lects one  twenty-fifth  or  one  sixty- 
forth  of  the  ore  passing  through. 
(Hofman,  p.  64) 

y.flume.  A  V-shaped  flume,  supported 
by  trestlework,  and  used  by  miners 
for  bringing  down  timber  and  woofl 
from  the  high  mountains,  at  the 
same  time  using  the  -water  for  min- 
ing purposes.  Some  of  these  flumes 
are  many  miles  in  length;  one  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains,  in  California,  was 
over  40  miles  long.    (Crofutt) 

Tia  (Sp.).  1.  A  road,  a  route.  8.  An 
underground  road,  gallery  or  shaft 
8.  An  aerial  ropeway;  a  cableway. 
4.  F.  vertical,  guides  for  a  skip  or 
cage.     (Halse) 

Tibracone.  A  vibrating  ore-screen  in 
which  the  feed  is  from  a  saucer- 
shaped  distributer  onto  a  conical 
surface  kept  in  vibration  by  a 
ratchet  motion.     (Liddell) 

▼lolnal  formi.  In  crystallography, 
forms  taking  the  place  of  the  simple 
fundamental   forms  to   which   they 


approximate  very  clos^  in  magolar 
positioii.  Such  forms  are  esoep* 
tionaL    (Dana) 

▼ieIle*MoBtagBe  famaae.  A  medianl- 
cal  roasting  furnace  similar  to  the 
Ross  and  Welter  typa  (Ingalla* 
p.  UO) 

Viewer  (Bng.).  A  colliery  manager 
or  superintendent     (CSiiince) 

IHgnite.  A  magnetic  iron  ore.  (Cen- 
tury) 

▼igorite.  An  explosive  resembling  dy- 
namite No.  2,  and  consisting  of  nitro- 
glycerin with  a  more  or  leas  explo- 
sive dope.    (Raymond) 

Tigo't  powder.  Mercuric  oxide. 
(Standard) 

▼Uaaqais  (BoL).  Ores  omtaiuing 
native  silver,  chloride,  sulphatei  and 
oxide  of.  silver.     (Halse) 

Vinney.  CSopper  ore,  with  a  green  ef- 
fiorescoice  like  verdigris.    (Davies) 

Vintlite.  A  quartz-porphyrite  occur- 
ring in  dikes  near  Unter-Vintl,  in 
the  Tyrol.  Compare  Toellite  from 
the  same  region.     (Kemp) 

TirgliL  Applied  to  metals  occurring 
elementally,  as  virgin  gold,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ore  minerals  which 
are  chemical  compounds  (Weed). 
See  Native. 

Virgin  elay.  Fresh  clay,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  has  been 
fired.     (Standard) 

Tirgin  coaL  A  coal  seam  or  part 
thereof  in  which  no  mining  has  been 
carried  on. 

▼irgin  field.  A  mineral  field  in  which 
there  has  been  no  mining. 

Virgin  steeL     A  deceptive  name  given 
to   articles   made   merely  •  of  good 
-    cast  iron.    (Century) 

Viridite.  A  name  suggested  by  Vogel- 
sang and  formerly  used  for  the 
microscopic  green,  •chloritic  scales 
often  seen  In  thin  sections.  As  their 
true  nature  has  now  been  deter- 
mined, they  are  generally  called 
chlorite.    (Kemp) 

Visootiae.  A  Russian  lubricating  oil 
which  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.825  to  0.935.  a  fiash  point  of  200* 
to  810*  C,  and  an  Rngl«-  viscosity 
of  5  minutes  at  100*  C.    (Bacon) 

Visoofity.  The  property  of  liquids 
that  causes  them  to  resist  instan- 
taneous change  of  shape  or  of  the 
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arrangementfl  o<  their  parts;  in- 
ternal friction;  gumminesa  <Rlck- 
ard)    A  term  need  in  flotation  proc- 


Tlaeoat.  1.  .AdheeiVe  or  sticky,  and 
liaTing  a  ropy  or  glutinous  consist- 
ency.    (Webster) 

S.  Imperfectly  fluid;  designating  a 
substance  that,  like  tar  or  wAx,  will 
change  Its  form  under  the  Influence 
of  a  deforming  force,  but  not  in* 
atantly,  as  more  perfect  fluids  ap- 
pear to  do.     (Standard) 

Tlsette  (Fr.).  A  slope  or  incline. 
(Oresley) 

ft 

Tlsta  (Sp.).  Sight;  mineral  d  la 
Pitta,  ore  in  sight  •  (Halse) 

iTitcrio  (So.).  1.  Vitreous.  fl. 
Glaavy.    (Halse) 

^treoai.  Haying  the  luster  of  broken 
glasiB»  quartXt  caldte.    (Dana) 

tPltieosJi  eopper    Ghalcodte.  (Power) 

^Itreoat  fasloa.  Gmdual  fusion,  not 
haying  a  sharp  melting  point 
(Webster) 


fimeas  sllvsr.  Argentite.^  (Stand- 
ard) 

^fltriei.  1.  Fused  iriiloeous  eompounds^ 
aucii  ms  glasses  aad  enamels,  as  dis- 
Wncnlilisi  ftom  oennlcs,  ar  tend 
ainmtBOQS  cra^povnds.  fl.  The  art 
ar  histoiy  of  i^assipffodnctlan. 
<8taiidard) 

UtitCaetioa.    See  Vitriflcsjiton. 

VHiifaetaxe.  ISie  iminafsctOTe  of 
vitreous  or  Titrifled  waMa,  as  glass. 
<1Stand8rd) 

Tltrlflable  eekiv.  A  fnotaHlc  oxide 
mixed  with  glaae:  used  In  ceramic 
color-decoratioa.    -(Standard) 

Wtciflbal3lnL  Act,  art,  or  process,  'Of 
vitrifying  pstate  of  being  yltrified; 
also  a  yitriflea^iM4^     (Webster) 

mtrifjr.  ^Da  convert  intto,  or  cause  to 
resmble,  glass  or  a  glassy  sub- 
Htance*  by  heat  and  fusion.  (Web- 
ster) 

▼itrlol.  1.  A  sulphate  of  any  of  the 
yarioos  metals,  as  copper  (blue 
yitriol),  iron  (green  yitrlol),  sine 
(white  yitriol),  etc.  S.  Oil  of  yit- 
riol, as  sulphuric  acid.  S.  To  dip 
in  dilute  sulphuric  add;  to  pickle. 
(Webster) 

intriolata.  To  make  Into  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  sulphate.  To  subject  to 
the  action  of,  or  Impregnate  with 
▼ItrtoL     (Webstar) 


▼itriolo  (Sp.).  Vitriol;  V.  asul,  Uue 
yitriol;  y.  Uotico,  white  yitriol;  V. 
oerde,  green  yitriol  ;  copperas. 
(Halse) 

▼itriol  ocher.  Same  as  Qlockerite. 
(Standard) 

Titriol  of  Mart.  Same  as  Green  yit- 
riol.    (Standard) 

Yitrittt.  A  word  used  by  M.  E.  Wads- 
worth  to  include  yitriflable  material, 
as  glass,  etc    (Power) 

Vitro.  A  pr^lx  meaning  glassjr  and 
used  before  many  rock  names,  as 
yitrophyre,  in  order  to  indicate  a 
glassy  texture.     (Kemp) 

Yitrophyre.  Vogelsang's  name  for 
quartz  -  porphyries  and  porphyries 
with  glassy  groundmass  (Kemp). 
See  Felsophyre  and  Qranophyre. 

Yltrephyrle.  Porphyritic,  with  a  glassy 
or  yitreoos  base:  said  of  the  fabrle 
of  some  igneous  rocka    (La  Forge) 

▼Iviaaite.  A  hydrous,  ferrous  plioo- 
phate,  Fek(P0«)«.8&0,  colorless 
when  unaltered,  or  blue  to  green, 
growing  darker  oa  exposure  (We)>- 
ster).  Galled  also  Blue  iron  eaith; 
Blue  ocher. 

^-method"  of  roaittag.  The  Intxo- 
ducthm  of  a  supplementary  roast 
heap  between  each  two  regular 
heaps,  80  that,  if  left  untoiMiied, 
there  would  be  a  «oatiiuious  and  mt- 
broken  roast  heap  1M%  entire  let^^th 
of  the  xoast  yanL    (Peters,  p.  XS6) 

Y)Dgeslte.  A  lamprophyric  yariety  of 
syenite  proidiyry  •containing  pbeno- 
crystsof  hondiileiide,  auglte,  or  dlop- 
slda    (La  Forge) 

Ybifle.  In  mining,  same  as  Vug. 
(Standard) 

YegUaiiftte.  A  soft,  green,  basic  uran« 
ium*8ulphate,  found  in  nodules -or.  as 
earthy  coatings.     < Standard) 

Yoglite.  A  hydrous  carbonate  <ft 
uranium,  calcium,  and  copper. 
Color  emerald'igreen  to  'bright  grass- 
green.     (Dana) 

Voladora.  L  (Peru)  An  upper  mill- 
stone, fl.  *One  of  the  grinding  atones 
or  mullers  of  an  arraetre.  (Dwlc^) 
g.  (Sp.)  A  fly  wfaed.    (Halse) 

▼oladara  (Sp.).  A  large  blast 
(Halse) 

Volaadoa  (Sp.).  L  The  runner  of  a 
Chilian  or  edge-mill.  8.  An  upper 
mill  atone.     (Halse) 

Yolaate  (Sp.).  A  fly  y^heel;  F.  de 
pMLra,  a  Chilian  milL    (Halaa) 
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Tolar  (Sp.).  To  blast  rocks.  Gen- 
erally used  for  large  blasts.    (Halse) 

Volatile.  Easily  wasting  away  by 
evaporation ;  readily  vapori»abie 
(Webster),  e.  g.,  those  fractions  of 
bituminous  materials  wlilch  will 
evaporate  at  climatic  temperatures. 
(Bacon) 

Tolatlle  eombuttible.  That  part  of  the 
combustible  matter  of  cQal  which  is 
driven  off  when  the  coal  Is  heated 
in  a  closed  vessel,  chiefly  compounds 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon.    (Steel) 

▼olborthlte.  A  hydrous  vanadate  of 
copper,  barium,  and  calcium.  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.) 

Toloia.  1.  (Sp.)  Volcano.  (Dwight) 
%,  (Colom.)    A  land  slide.    (Halse) 

Toleanello.  A  small  volcano,  espe- 
cially when  connected  with  an  active 
one.     (Standard) 

Yoleanie.  Characteristic  of,  pertaining 
to.  situated  in  or  upon,  formed  in,  or 
derived  from  volcanoes.    (La  B>orge) 

» 

Yolcanio  ash;  Yoloanlo  tnlf.  Bee  Ash, 
aUo  Tuff. 

ToleaQlo  bomb.    See  Bomb,  1. 

yoloanio  breoeia.  fiee  Breccia. 

Toloanio  cone.  A  cone  formed  by  vol- 
canic discharges.     (Standard) 

Toloanie  eruption.  The  breaking  torth 
of  lava,  pumice,  dust,  etc,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano.    (Standard) 

Yoleaaio  f  oens.  The  supposed  seat  or 
center  of  activity  in  a  volcanic  re- 
gion or  beneath  a  volcano.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Yoleaaio  glass.  A  volcanic  igneous 
rock  of  vitreous  or  glassy  texture^ 
such  as  obsidian,  pltchstone^  and 
tachylyte.    (La  Forge) 

Yoleanie  mad.  Mud  formed  of  fine- 
grained tuff,  either  mixed  with  erup- 
tive water  and  flowing  from  the  vol- 
cano as  mud,  or  erupted  as  dust  and 
later  mlxed«with  surface  water,  gen- 
erally rain  falling  on  the  slopes  of 
the  volcano.    (La  Forge) 

Yoleaaio  aeok.  The  fllled-up  vent  or 
pipe  of  a  former  volcana  (Stand- 
ard) 

Yoleanie  rook.  Any  rock  of  volcanic 
origin:  volcanic  Igneous  rocka  are 
thoee  erupted  as  molten  masses, 
forming  lava  flows,  dikes  in  the 
crater  walls,  volcanic  plugs,  etc.; 
volcanic  Bedimentary  rocks  are  the 
fragmental  materials  ejected  In  ez- 
ph>8ive  eruptions,  forming  tuff,  ag- 
glomerate, etc.    <La  Forge) 


Yoieaale  laad.     Finely  divided  fine- 
ments  of  lava  produced  by  volcanle 
.  explosions.     (Standard) 

Yoleanie  sink.  A  volcanic  twain  of  en- 
gulfment,  or  down  faulting,  witii  m 
floor  area  many  times  greater  thaa 
the  cross  section  of  the  assodatad 
vent     (Daly,  p.  152) 

Yoleanie  iair.   Bee  Tuff. 

Yoleaalsm.  Volcanic  power  or  activ- 
ity. As  used  in  physical  geograpliy 
and  geology,  the  term  ordinarily  in- 
cludes all  natural  processes  result- 
ing in  forming  volcanoes,  lava  fields^ 
laccoliths,  stocks^  dikes,  etc  (Wein 
ster) 

ft 

Yoleanift.  One  versed  in  the  study  e€ 
volcanic  phenomena;  also  a  Fluto- 
nist     (Webster) 

Yoleanite.  A  name  proposed  by  W.  H. 
Hobbs,  for  an  anorthoclase  -  auglte 
lava  with  the  chemical  oomposlthMi 
of  dacite.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  the  original  occurrence  on  the 
island  of  Volcano,  one  of  the  LIparl 
group,  where  the  rock  Is  found  an 
cellular  bombs.     (Kemp) 

Yolcaalty.  The  state  of  being  vol- 
canic or  of  volcanic  origin.  (CeB> 
.tury) 

Yoleanise.  To  subject  to,  or  toeavae 
to  undergo  and  be  affected  by,  vol- 
canic heat     (Webster) 

Yoleaao.  A  vent  in  the  earth's  crust 
communicating  with  a  magmatic  res- 
ervoir and  commonly  In  the  snmmtt 
of  a  conical  moontain  built  op  of 
erupted  material,  from  which  iire 
emitted  m<Hten  rock  or  lava,  frag- 
mental solid  material,  hot  water  and 
mud,  steam,  and  variona  gaaea  (La 
Forge).  A  volcano  la  called  mcUve 
while  it  is  in  eruption,  dorment  dur- 
ing a  long  cessation  of  activity,  and 
extinct  after  eruptions  have  alto- 
gether ceased  (Webster).  £fee  Free- 
flowing  volcano;  also  Eixploslve  vol- 
cano. 

Yoleanology.  The  science  treating  of 
volcanic  phenomena.    (^Webster) 

Yolglaa.  A  division  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Northern  Russia.  (Oen- 
.tury) 

Yolhyaite.  A  porphyrite  contalnln« 
plagioclase,  hornblende,  and  blotlte 
phenocrjrsts  in  a  holocrystalllna 
groundmass  of  f  eldi^Mir  and  chlortte> 
The  name  was  given  by  Ossovalqr. 
and  it  is  based  on  the  original  occur- 
rence in  Volhynla.     (Kemp) 
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Tollcy.  In  mining,  tbe  act  of  explod- 
ing blasts  in  sections  ( Standard ) .  A 
round  of  holes  fired  at  any  one  time. 

▼olt.  The  unit  of  electro-motive  force ; 
L  e^  9,  force  which  steadily  applied 
to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is 
one  ohm  will  produce  a  current  of 
one  ampere.     (Webster) 

▼oltage.  Electrical  potential,  or  po- 
tential difference  expressed  in  volts, 
as  the  voltage  of  a  current  (Web- 
ster) 

▼olta'i  list  A  list  or  series  of  metals 
such  that  any  one  will  be  at  a 
higher  electrical  potential  when  put 
in  contact  with  any  of  those  which 
follow,  and  at  a  lower  potential  if 
in  contact  with  any  metal  before  it 
in  the  series.  The  following  is  such 
a  Ust:  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper, 
silver,  and  gold.     (Standard) 

▼oltear  U  torta  (Sp.).  Spading  or 
turning  the  torta,     (Egleston) 

▼oltiite.  An  oxysulphide  of  sine, 
ZnaS«0,  occurring  in  implanted 
spherical  globules  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  color.     (Webster) 

To)u»etrie  aaalytit.  The  analysis  of 
a  compound  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  a  standard  solution  re- 
quired to  satisfy  a  reaction  in  a 
known  quantity  of  the  compound. 
(Standard) 

Tolumetrio  eiRoleney.  Volumetric  efil- 
ciency  is  the  ratio  of  the  capacity 
to  the  displacement  of  the  air 
compressor.  (A.  I.  M.  E.,  Bull. 
140,  p.  Ivii) 

Tolnmetrie  grains  (Eng.).  C^rains  of 
a  definite  size  or  diameter,  but  of  a 
variable  density  whitii  fall  through 
water  at  different  rates  of  velocity. 
(Hunt> 

T6mito  (Oolom.).  An  outcrop. 
(Halse) 

Tooga  hole.  Same  as  Vug.  (Stand- 
ard) 


Torhauer  (Pr.).  An  experienced 
miner,  or  the  "  Old  man  of  the  stalL'* 
He  corresponds  to  the  first  man  or 
butty  collier  of  English  mines. 
(Gresley) 


▼ongli     (Oom.).       Same 
(Standard) 


as     Vug. 


Tou'hole;  Vooga  (Com.).  A  natural 
eavlty,  hole,  or  chasm,  in  the  earth 
or  a  mine.  Called  Shack  in  Derby- 
shire (Pryce).    A  vug. 

▼sum  (Soot),    fifes  Veat 


Voassolr  (Fr.).  Any  of  the  taj^ring 
or  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  which  an 
arch  or  vault  is  composed.  The 
middle  one  is  usually  specifically 
called  the  Keystone.    (Webster) 

Vaelta.  1.  (Mex.).  In  refining  silver, 
the  moment  when  impurities  have 
been  removed  (Dwight) 

8.  The  brightening  of  silver  in  cupel- 
la  tion  (Halse).    Bee  Blick. 

Vug;  Vngg;  Vngh.  A  cavity  in  the 
rock,  usually  lined  with  a  crystal- 
line incrustation.  See  Cleode  (Ray- 
mond). Sometimes  written  Voog; 
Vough. 

Vnggy  lode.  A  lode  or  vein  in  which 
vugs  or  drusy  cavities  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.    (Power) 

Vnggy  rock  (Eng.).  A  stratum  of  cel- 
lular structure,  or  one  containing 
many  cavities.    (Gresley) 

Vulean.  1.  The  Roman  god  of  the  fiery 
element,  especially  In  his  fearful  as- 
pects, whose  cult,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
Sabine  king  Titus  Tatius.  Later  he 
was  identified  with  the  Greek  Heph- 
estus  and  was  hence  represented  as 
consort  of  Venus  and  god  of  metal 
working.     (Webster) 

9.  A  volcano.     (Century) 

Vuleaniim.     Same  as  Volcanism. 

Vnleaniit  In  geology,  one  who  holds 
or  taught  the  Plutonic  theory  of  the 
formation  of  rocks.  See  Plutonic. 
Compare  Neptunist    Usage  obsolete. 

Vulcanite.  A  hard  rubber  produced 
by  vulcanizing  with  sulphur.  See 
Ebonite.     (Webster) 

Vulcanise.  To  treat  india-rubber  with 
some  form  of  sulphur  to  effect  cer- 
tain changes  In  its  properties,  and 
yield  a  soft  or  hard  product.  (Cen^ 
tury) 

Vulcan  olL  A  petroleum  product  hav- 
nig  a  specific  gravity  of  0.910  to 
0.900  at  10'  C.    (Bacon) 

Vulcan  powder.  A  dynamite  composed 
of  nitroglycerin  (90  parts),  sodium 
nitrate  (52.5),  charcoal  (10.5),  and 
sulphur  (7).  Used  in  mining  and 
blasting.    (Webster) 

Vuipinite.  A  scaly,  granular  variety 
of  anhydrite ;  it  is  cut  and  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes.    (Dana) 

Vultinitc.  A  variety  of  latite  contain- 
ing i^enocrysts  of  sanidine,  and*- 
sine,  augite,  and  biotite  in  a  ground- 
mass  of  tracfaytlc  habit  (La  Forge). 
The  name  Is  derived  from  the  Vol- 
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iliiil,  an  ancient  Btmscan  tribe  In- 
bablting  the  rcfgion  where  the  type 
•pecimens  werer  obtaliled.  Compare 
Lntlte  aind  Trachydolerite.    (Kemp) 

▼-▼at.     1.   A  fannel  box;    also,  hav- 
ing a  grooYe  or  grooves  of  a  trian- 
gidaf  iBection.     (Webster) 
S.  A  spltzkasten.    (Standard) 


W. 


Waskt.  Resldnai  sand  and  day 
formed  by  the  decay  of  diabase,  ba- 
salt, basaltic  tuff,  and  similar  rocks. 
(La  Forge) 

Wad,  t.  Bog  tnnnganese  An  inq;)nre 
mixture  of  manganese  and  other 
oxides.  It  contains  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  water,  and  is  generally  soft, 
soiling  the  hand.  A  variety  known 
as  asboUte  carries  as  much  as  82 
per  cent  of  cobalt  (U.  8.  Qeoh 
8nrv.).  Also  called  Black  ocher; 
Sarthy  manganese.  Lampadita 
g.  In  ceramics,  a  piece  of  day  nsed 
for  various  purposes,  as  a  strip  of 
moist  clay  laid  around  the  rim  of  a 
seggar  to  form  a  bed  for  a  superim- 
posed seggar  in  the  kiln.  S.  (Blng.) 
Black  lead;  graphite.     (Webster) 

Wad  soil  (Eng.).  A  tool  for  extract- 
ing a  pebble  or  broken  tool  from  the 
bottom  of.  n.  bore-hole.  It  oonslsts 
of  two  spiral  steel  bUdes  arranged 
something  like  a  corkscrew.  See 
Spiral  wonta  (Gresley).  Also  called 
Wad-hook. 

Wad-hook.  aee  Wad  CoU ;  oUo  Spiral 
worm. 

Waff;  waft  (Soot).  1V>  fan  out  as 
fire-danqi  fraoL  tbe  working  rooms 
(Barrowman),  See  Brush;  mUa 
Daddtaig. 

Wafle  lagcC  An  Ingat  •!  nlnatfaum 
about  3  laches  squaps  and  i  inch 
thick.    (Webster) 

I 

Wage,  in  ceraaies*  to  knead,  woilc, 
or  tempec,  as  -day.    <  Webst«r) 

Wageaaa  (Ldc).  A  collier  who  is 
paid  by  the  day  Tor  performing  a 
fixed  amount  at  work  (Orealey). 
The  American  e«i0valeBt  Is  conq[>any 
man;  also  time  worker  as  distin- 
guished from  pieceworker.    A  wage 


Waglag  beaid.  In  ceramrlcs,  a  board 
or  table  upon  which  pettenT  clay  Is 
kneaded.     fStandard) 

r 

Wagnerlte.  A  vitreous,  yellow,  gray^ 
Mir  flesh-red  or  greenish,  translu- 
esnt,  crystallUie  fluephosphate  of 
au«nesium,  MciPAJigiV    (Dana) 


Wagon.  1.  A  mine  car  (Oiinee). 
The  Brititfi  spdling  is  waggon  and 
In  Great  Britain  It  Is  synonymous 
with  Box,  CSorf,  Hutdi,  Skip,  Trasii, 
and  Tub.  (Oresley) 
S.  (Soot)  A  measure  of  weUht 
equal  to  24  hundredweight  CSoal 
sold  fbr  delivery  in  carts  la  usually 
sold  by  the  wagon  of  24  hundred- 
weight    (Barrowman) 

Wagen  breast  A  breast  In  wMch  di« 
mine  cars  are  taken  up  to  the  work- 
ing face     (<3hanoe) 

Wagon  driU.  A  reciprocatltig  drill  op- 
erated by  steam  or  compressed  air. 
It  is  similar  to  a  tripod  drill,  but  la 
mounted  on  a  truck  and  employs 
long  steel  whidi  docs  not  require 
frequent  diange.    (Bowles) 

Wagoner  (No.  Staff.).  A  man  or  beiy 
who  with  a  horse  hauls  mine  cacs 
underground.     (Gresley) 

Wsgon  hole  (I^).  The  place  whevs 
the  tramway  ends  la  a  working  plaeiL 

Wagon  mine.   Same  as  Snowbird  mlaa 


Wagon  way  (Na  of  Bng.).    An 
ground  eni^ne-plane  or  horse  road. 


Waller  (No.  of  Sng.).  A  boj 
picks  out  the  rode  and  other  ruhblsk 
that  talla  through  a  screen  Into  tlm 
mine  car  wiUi  the  ooal  (Gredear). 
A  variation  of  Waler. 

Walters-en  (Bng.).  Men  emptoyed  at 
the  top  of  a  shsift  to  run  cars  on  snd 
off  the  cage  (Gresley).  fies  Pit- 
head 


Waldiowite.  A  ydlow,  leslnoua,  «sy» 
genated,  hydrocarbon  that  occurs 
in  brown  coal  at  Walcfaow,  In  Ifo> 
ravla;  It  has  a  spedllc  gravity  of 
IjO  i»  1MB,  fuses  to  a  ydlow  oil  mt 
290*  CU  n*d  forms  a  ^ark  tawwn 
sohitkm  In  snlphuilc  add  (Baam). 
Alas  •caBed  Betlnlte. 

Wale  (Newe)«  To  dean  eoal  1^  pick- 
log'  out  the  refuse  by  hand.  Tke 
iNiys  who  <do  this  are  called  Walet% 
•or  WailenL 

Walsr.    See  Wale;   Waller. 

Wsling  (Bng.).  dcanlng  eoala  fey 
plddng  out  refuse.    (Balnbrldgs) 


Walker  shatter  (Aust).     A 
having  a  V-shaped  cut  in  U, 
vided  for  large  ventilation 
Guibal  type,  which  by  cutting 
disdiarge  of  air  gradually, 
the  vlbratkMt    (Power) 


er 
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IVUkliiff.  Th«  movement  forwrnrA  or 
backward  of  a  dredge  by  first  wind* 
Uig  up  on  one  dde  and  then  the  other, 
swinging  the  boat  from  side  to  side 
and  thereby  advancing  with  a  slight 
olTsetUng  to  the  side.    (Weatherbe) 

Walking  beaoL  An  oscillating  beam 
or  lever  for  transmitting  power,  as 
In  a  beam  engine,  one  form  of  an  oil 
derrick.     (Webster) 

Walking  erane.  A  light  crane  travel* 
Ing  on  an  overhead  channel  Iron  and 
a  single  rail  vertically  beneath  this 
In  the  floor.     (Webster) 

Walking  delegate.  An  official  appoint- 
ad  by  a  trade  tuHon  to  ascertain 
whether  its  rules  arc  observed  by  Its 
members  and  by  their  employers, 
and  to  represent  the  onions  In  deal* 
Ing  with  the  employers.    (Webster) 

Walk  oat  (U.  S.).  A  labor  strike. 
(Webster^ 

Waa  L  The  side  of  a  level  or  drift 
t«  The  conntry  rock  bounding  a 
vein  lateraly  (Raymond).  The  side 
of  a  lode.  The  oyerbanglng  side  is 
known  as  the  hanging  wolU  and  the 
lower  lying  one  as  the  footwalh 
S.  The  face  of  a  long-wall  working 
or  stall,  commonly  called  Goal  Wall. 
4  (No.  of  Bng.)  A  rib  of  solid  cofll 
between  tiit'o  borda    (Greeley) 

WaU  aeeretions.  Material  adhering  to 
the  Inner  walls  of  a  blast  fomace  be- 
tween the  water  Jackets  and  the 
fSsed  door.    (Bofman,  p.  976) 

Wall  ban  (Eng.).  Prop  wood  oso- 
ally  cut  fiat  to  fix  against  the  roof, 
close  up  to  the  working  face,  where 
the  roof  Is  liable  to  break  along  the 
line  of  face.    (Greilley) 

Wan  seal  (Scot).  Breast  coal;  the 
middle  division  of  three  In  a  seam, 
tbe  other  two  being  termed  top  eoal 
and  gfonnd  ooaL    (Barrowman) 

Wall  eattUg  (Scot.).  Side  cutting  or 
aheartng  the  solid  coal  In  opening 
working  places;  trimming  the  sides 
of  a  shaft    (Barrowman) 

Wallers.  Laborers  who  bnUd  walls  to 
aopport  back  filling.     (8andeni»  p. 

Wan  face  (Scot).  The  fkce  of  the 
coal  wall;  the  working  face;  (Bar- 
rowman) 

Walling.  1.  The  brick  or  stone  lining 
of  shafts.  S.  (Derb.)  Stacking  or 
netting  np  Ironstone,  etc..  In  hMps, 
preparatory  to  being  measured  or 
weighed.     (Greeley) 


WaUInf  erib  (ICnft).  Oak  criba  ar 
curbe  ttpon  which  shaft  walla  are 
built    (Greeley) 

Walling  stage.  A  movable  wooden 
scaffold  suspended  from  a  crab  on 
tbe  surface  upon  which  the  work* 
men  stand  when  walling  or  lining  a 
shaft     (CX  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Wanear  (If Id.).  A  wlndlaas ;  a  stowse. 
(Greeley) 

WaUplateft.  1.  (CiomO  The  two  aide- 
pieces  of  a  timber  frame  In  a  shaft 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  lode 
when  the  shaft  Is  sank  on  tlie  lode 
(Raymond).  When  not  sunk  on  the 
lode^  the  two  longest  horisontal 
pieces  of  timber  in  a  set  uaed  in  a 
rectangular  abaft 

t.  (Scot)  Vertical  pieces  of  wood 
supporting  the  ends  of  the  buntona 
in  a  wood-lined  shaft  (Barrow* 
man) 

Wall  reek.  The  rock  forming  the 
waits  of  a  vein  or  lode ;  the  country 
rock.    (Gentury) 

Wall  taltpeter.  Galdum  nitrate;  so 
called  because  It  disintegrates  mor- 
Ur.     (Webster) 

Walliead  (Bog.).  A  superior  coal  for 
household  purposes :  originally  from 
Wallsend,  on  the  Tyne,  but  now  from 
any  part  of  a  large  district  In  and 
near  Newcastle.    ( Stendard ) 

Walls  of  a  vdn.  Bee  Wall,  1;  ui$o 
Wall  rock. 

Wall  white.  A  white  scum  that  ap- 
pears on  bricks  after  they  are  set 
In  the  yrnll     (RIes) 

Wandering  coal  (Scot).  A  coal  seam 
that  exlste  only  over  a  tenall  area ; 
an  Irregular  seam  of  coal.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Want.  1.  (Scot)  A  dean  rent  or  lla* 
sure  In  strate  unaccompanied  by  dia- 
location.  (Gresley) 
g.  (Bng.)  A  portion  of  a  ooal  seam 
In  which  the  coal  has  been  washed, 
away  and  Its  place  filled  with  clay 
or  sand;  a  nip  (Standard).  Com- 
pare Plndib  2  and  SL 

m 

Wapplng*  (Ldc).  A  moghly-made 
rope  or  band  of  hemp  or  spun  yam. 
(Grealey) 

Warden  (Aust).  The  overseer  of 
workers  on  a  gold  Add.    (Stendard) 

Warg^As^  (Derb.).  A  geoeml  term 
for  all  toola,  ropea,  tf  mber,  and  other 
appHaneea  neeeasaty  to  cem^  on  lUft 
work  of  a  minei    (Hoooeii) 
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Waryuet  (Fr.).  A  hone-giii.  (OrM- 
ley) 

Wark  tatoh  (Som.).  A  90II  bank. 
(Oresley) 

Warner  (Bng.)-  An  apparatas  con- 
■Istlng  of  a  ▼ariety  of  delicately  con- 
fltnicted  machlneB  actuated  by  chem- 
ical, physical,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical appliances,  for  Indicatinir 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
fire  damp,  heat,  etc^  in  mines. 
(Oresley,  1888) 

Warning.  1.  (Scot.)  Notice,  given  or 
received,  of  a  workman  leaving  his 
employment  (Barrowman) 
SL  To  put  on  guard;  to  give  no- 
tice, information,  oc  intimation,  be- 
forehand of  approaching  or  probable 
danger  (Webster).  As  to  warn 
workmen  of  the  dangers  usually  en- 
countered in  a  mine. 

Warning  lamp  ( ^ng. ) .  A  safety  lamp 
fitted  with  certain  delicate  apparatus 
for  indicating  very  small  proportions 
of  fire  damp  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
mine.     (Oresley,  1888) 

Waning  tignali.  Signals  given  to 
men  in  a  mine  to  notify  them  that 
some  danger  exists  as  fire,  etc.,  by 
blinking  lights,  sounding  gongs  or 
bells,  or  by  shutting  off  the  com- 
pressed air  lines. 

Warp.  1.  (Tork.)  Blue-brown,  finely 
laminated,  tough  clay,  containing  peb- 
bles.    (Oresley)  , 

8.  The  deposit  of  muddy  waters  ar- 
tificially introduced  into  low  lands. 
(€k>mstock) 

Warped  (Scot)*  Irregularty  bedded, 
or  plicated.     (Barrowman) 

Warrant  (fjanc).     Synonymous  with 
dunch;   Pounson,  etc     (Oresley). 
Compare  Warren. 

Warren;  Warren  earth  (Lane.).  Bind; 
Olunch;  etc  (Oresley).  Ocmpare 
Warrant 

Warwlekihire  method.  A  method  of 
mining  contiguous  seams.  See  Bord- 
andH[>illar  metliod. 

Waih.  1.  A  Western  miner's  term 
for  any  loose,  surface  deposits  of 
sand,  gravel,  bowlderS)  etc  (Kemp) 
8.  Auriferous  gravel.  S.  Ck>arse  al- 
luvium; an  alluvial  cone.  4.  The 
dry  bed  of  an  intermittent  stream, 
sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  a  cafion, 
as  the  Amargosa  %ca$h.  Also  called 
Dry  wash.  5.  To  subject,  as  earth, 
gravel,  or  crushed  ore,  to  the  action 
of  water  to  separate  the  valuable 
material  from  the  worthless  or  less 


valuable;  as  to  wash  gold.  •.  T» 
cover  with  a  thint  coat  of  metal,  as 
steel  washed  with  silver.  7.  To  d»- 
phoi^horise  molten  pig  Iron  bj 
adding  dubstanoes  conUUnIng  Iron 
or  manganese  oxide.  8.  TO  pasp  a 
gas  through  or  over  a  liquid  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  it  (Webster) 
9.  In  founding,  to  coat  i^  ft  core  or 
mold,  with  an  emulsion,  as  of 
graphite,  in  order  to  improve  the 
casting.    (Standarcl) 

Wash  bottlt.    Bee  Washing  bottle. 

Wash  dirt  Oold-bear|ng  earth  worOt 
wadiing  (Roy.  C>>m.).  Also  called 
Wash  stuff;  Washing  stolf;  Wash 
graveL 

Washer.  I,  A  machine  for  wariilns 
coal  or  ore.  as  a  log  washer,  roA»r, 
Jig.  8.  Ah  apparatus  In  which  gasae 
are  washed ;  a  scrubber.    ( Webalw) 

Washery.  A  place  at  which  ore  or 
coal  is  freed  from  its  Impurittea  by 
washing  (Webster),  fifee  alto  Wash- 
ing apparatus. 

Wash  fault  (Bug.).  A  portion  of  a 
seam  of  coal  replaced  by  shale  or 
sandstone  (Oresley).  Comptune 
Want  2. 

W/udi  gravel.  Oravel  washed  to  ok* 
tract  gold  (Webster).  Cowt§mm$ 
Wash  dirt. 

Wash  hole  (Bng.).  A  place  for  lefusa 
(Bainbridge) 

Wash  hoaie.  A  building  ou  the  sor- 
face  at  a  mine  where  the  men  can 
wash  before  going  to  their  iiomes. 
A  change  house.    A  Ucy  houaa 

Washing.  I.  Oold  dust  procured  by 
washing;  also  a  place  where  this  Is 
done;  a  washery.  8.  In  ceramics^ 
the  covering  of  a  piece  with  aa  tn- 
fuslble  powder  which  prevents  It 
from  sticking  to  its  supfiorts  while 
receiving  the  glaze.  (Webster) 
8.  In  metallurgy,  that  which  |s  re- 
tained after  being  washed;  as,  a 
wa9hinff  of  ore.  4.  A  thin  eoatliur 
of  metal.     (Standard) 

Washing  apparatas;  Washery.  1.  Ma- 
chinery and  appliances  erected  on 
the  surface  at  a  colliery,  senefally 
'  in  connection  with  coke  ovens,  for 
extracting,  by  washlug  with  water, 
the  impurities  mixed  with  the  ooal 
dust  or  small  slack.  8.  Machinery 
for  removing  Impurities  from  small 
slaes  of  coaU  or  ore.  (C  and  M. 
M  P.) 
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WsflftUr  tetUe.  1.  A  bottle  or  Husk 
fitted  with  glass  tubes  imsuliit; 
Uuoagh  the  cork,  so  that  on  blow- 
ing Into  one  of  the  tubes  a  stream 
of  water  Issuing  from  the  other  may 
be  directed  upon  anything  to  be 
washed  or  rinsed.  8.  A  bottle  for 
use  in  washing  gases  by  iwssing 
them  through  liquid  contained  in  It. 
(Webster) 

WasUag  hateh.    See  Hutch,  2. 

Washing  maehlne  (Scot).  A  machine 
for  separating  impurities  from  small 
coal  by  means  of  water.     (Barrow- 


) 

Washlag-off;  Washing-up  (U.  8.  and 
Aust ).  The  periodical  final  clean- 
ing out  of  all  the  gutters  and  appli- 
ances used  In  alluvial  and -lode  gold 
mining  (Da vies).  Synonymous  with 
Clean-up. 

Washing  staff.  Any  earthy  deposit 
eontainlng  gold  enough  to  pay  for 
washing  it  See  Wash  dirt  (Web- 
ster) 

Washing  troauneL    See  Trommel. 

Washita.  A  rather  coarse-grsined  no- 
vaculite,  especially  suitable  for  sharp- 
ening carpenters*  or  general  wood- 
workers' UhAb,     (Pike) 

Washoe  canary.  A  thiner's  slang  term 
for  a  donkey  (Standard).     A  burro. 

Washoe  prooeis.  The  process  of  treat- 
ing silver  ores  by  grinding  in  pans 
or  tubs  with  the  addition  of  mercury, 
and  sometimes  of  chemicals  such  as 
blue  vitriol  and  salt  (Webster). 
Named  from  the  Washoe  district, 
Nevada,  where  it  was  first  used. 

Wash-ont  (Aust).  The  erosion  of 
part  of  a  seam  by  aqueous  action 
(Power).     See  Want,  2. 

Wash  pan.  A  pan  for  washing  pay 
gravel  in  placer-mining.  (Standard) 

Wash  plaoe.  A  place  where  the  ores 
are  washed  and  separated  from  the 
waste;  usually  applied  to  places 
where  the  hand  Jigs  are  used.  (O. 
and  M.  M.  P.)    See  Washery. 

Wash  pot.  In  tin-plate  manufactur- 
ing, a  pet  containing  melted  tin  into 
which  the  plates  are  dipped  to  be 
coated.     (Webster) 

Wash  staff.  See  Wash,  2,  and  Washing 
stuff. 

Wash  water.    See  Water  wash. 

Waslte.  In  mineralogy,  an  altered  va- 
riety of  allanite.     (Standard) 


Waste.  1.  That  which  has  no  real 
value,  us  barren  rock  In  a  mine,  or 
the  refuse  from  ore  dressing  and 
smelting  plantSw  Gob;  goaf;  old 
workings;  also  the  fine  coal  made  in 
mining  and  preparing  coal  for  mar- 
ket; culm;  coal  dirt;  also  used  to 
signify  both  the  mine  waste  (or  coal 
left  in  the  mine  in  pillars,  etc.)  and 
the  breaker  waste. 
S.  (Eng.)  A  more  or  leas  empty 
space  between  two  packs.  See  Ooaf. 
S.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  return  airway. 
(Gresl^) 

4.  Material  derived  by  mechanical 
and  chemical  erosion  from  the  land, 
carried  by  streams  to  the  sea.  5. 
In  stone  cutting,  to  reduce  roughly 
to  a  flat  surface  by  chipping. 
(Webster) 

5.  Broken  or  spoiled  castings  for  re- 
melting.     (Standard) 

Waste  eoal  (Eng.).  Ck>al  obtained  as 
a  by-product  from  mine  waste. 
(Greeley) 

Waiteman  (Mid.).  One  who  looks 
after  and  keeps  clean  the  airways 
of  a  mine,  and  keeps  the  clay  walls 
(brattices)  In  proper  condition. 
(Gresiey) 

Waiter.  -  1.  A  spoiled.  Imperfect,  or 
rejected  casting,  molding,  piece  of 
pottery,  etc.  8.  Tin  plate  below  the 
standard  weight  and  quality. 
(Standard) 

Waste  room  (Scot).  An  abandoned 
working  place.     (Barrowman) 

Waster  waits.  The  lowest  grade  of 
waste  tin-plate;     (Standard) 

Waitei  (Derb.).  Vacant  places  left  in 
the  gobbing,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  rubbish  is  packed  up  for  the 
better  support  of  the  roof.  (Min. 
Jour.) 

Waste  water.  Water  from  old  mine 
workings  ( Barrowman ) .  Also  water 
from  any  metallurgical  process,  or 
the  overflow  from  a  storage  reser- 
voir. 

Waiteway.  A  conduit  for  waste  water. 
(Webster) 

Watteweir.    See  Weir,  2. 

Waitings  (Scot).  Mine  workings. 
(Barrowman) 

Wastrel  (Eng.).  A  tract  of  waste  land; 
or  any  waste  material.    (Raymond) 

Wateh.  In  ceramics,  a  trial  piece 
of  clay  placed  in  the  kiln,  to  be  with- 
drawn and  examined  from  time  to 
time,  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of 
the  ware  being  <\red.    (Webster) 
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VMiitrt  <L«le).  Ifisperlcneed  c»l« 
Iters  wbo  go  Into  Um  mliie  and  iouuiH 
IxM  the  whote  of  tlie  worUiigs*  with 
a  de|nit7»  •venr  Suday-    (Chroiey) 

Water.  The  tran^wrcncy  or  luster 
of  a  tMecloos  stone  or  pearl ;  hence» 
the  aggregate  of  qualities  that  make 
It  valuable  (Standard);  as  a  dia- 
mood  of  the  first  water. 

Water  iNUaaee.  1.  (8eot«)  Ah  ar- 
rangement hjr  which  a  dtiweifcding 
tank  of  water  raises  iBineral  in  a 
shaft  by  a  rope  passed  orer  a  poller. 
Sometimes  used  where  water  te 
ahondant  and  can  be  ran  off  at  the 
pit  bottom  by  SMana  of  an  adit 
(Barrowman) 

t»  An  obeolete  water-raising  appara- 
tus consisting  of  a  swinginir  frame 
carrying  a  double  series  of  troughs 
ascending  In  stgaag  lines,  and  ser  ad- 
justed  to  each  other  that*  as  the 
frame  rocks  in  either  direction,  wa- 
ter may  be  passed  to  a  hl^KT  lerel. 
(SUndard) 

Water  baler  (Aust).  A  man  who 
bales  water  out  of  dip  werUncs  Ib 
places  where  it  te  not  convenient  to 
put  in  a  potnp.    (Power) 

Water  barrel;  Water  taalL  A  barrel 
or  box,  with  a  self-acting  atte  at 
the  bottom,  used  for  holstlttg  water 
In  lien  of  a  pumpd    tBa3naoBd> 

Water  bed,  A  bed  of  coarse  gravel  or 
pebbles  oceorriaff  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  tni  hi  the  Upper  IIU^ 
sissippi  Talley.    (Standard) 

Water  bUMl  L  (Bhg;)  The  sodden 
escape  of  air  pent  up  ia  rise  work- 
ings under  considerable  pressure 
from  a  head  of  water  that  has  ae- 
cuomhited  in  a  connecting  shaft 
(O.  and  M.  It  P.) 
S.  (Scot*)  The  discharge  of  water 
dowit  a  shaft  to  produce  or  quicken 
▼entllhtton  (Barrowma.n).  4be 
aieoTrembe. 

Water  bleelL  A  hollow  box  or  block 
of  taroBr  throui^  uMeh  water  is  eir* 
culated,  ta  protect  part  «C  a  fuenace 
wall,     r  Webster) 

Wafer  bete  (Aust).  Tlie  owner  or 
holder  of  water  or  water  ri^ts,  who 
sells  the  same  for  mining  purposes. 
(Darter) 


Water  boa*  t  A  square,  open*  wooden 
tank-car  used  for  remoring  small 
amounts  of  water  from  low  pteeea 
In  a  mine.  Also  the  tank-car  used 
forsprhikllag  the  roadways  to  settle 
the  dust    (Steel) 


a  A 

eulildeef  a 

iron' frsM  the  effbcta 

ard)    Ateo  called 


Is  pi^leet 
ef  fl<e^ 


Water  eartddge.  A  waterpc^epT  cut- 
rldge  sunxNinded  by  en  evtcr  case. 
The  space  between  being  filed  with 
water,  .which  Is  en^rioyed  to  de- 
stroy the  ftsms  produced  when  the 
shot  Is  fired,  thereby  tessena  the 
dianee  of  an  esqrtosloit  should 
.  be  present  in  the  plhea    (Steel) 


t     (fttasdari) 

ee.    A  heOew 
which  water  dscnlatea  ia  a 
need  Ibr  eoriing  the  fartertee  i 
fastfesg  nmse  rapidly  thaa  the 
aide  white  the  metal  te  asildtllytafr 
aa  in  casti&r  ^  canaea^    (Wehtir) 

srse.    A  natural  or  artlflclal 
chaanel  Ibr 


(■hr)- 

waters-full  of  sprfngs 
c  §.  hedtily  watered 


or 


heavily 
(Qcealcy) 


Whter   eacfate    (Scot). 
(BartewaMUi) 


Water  ^tttL  A  system  of  iveii  boring; 
la  which  percussive  drllte  ase  uaed 
in  coaneetleft  with  water  fbtesd 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bete 
through  tite  drill  roda  This  water 
Jet  makes  Oe  tools  ent  hettec;  and 
washes  tbe  detritus  up  out  of  the 

hole^     (Kat  Tube  Co.) 

• 

Water  gap.  A  pass  In  a  mountain 
ridge-  throutfi  which  a  stream  ruaa 
(Wcbeter) 

Water  gas.  A  gas  made  by  ftmelnr 
steam  orer  Incandeseent  carbon 
(coke)  whereby  there  resulte  a  mix- 
tui^  of  hydrcuien  and  carbon  mo- 
noxide. It  is  sometlmee  used  aa  a 
fhel,  but  usually  is  carburetted  with 
illuminatltag  constltuente  prepared 
from  oil  and  used  as  Olnmlnetlag 
gaa    (Wbbster) 

WhteTi^tas  tan.  Tut^  produosd  by 
eraddng  M  vapors  in-  die  manulhc* 
Mire  ot  carbureted  water  gaa 
(Bacon) 

Water  gage,  t  Aa  instrumeat  te 
measure  the  veatitetlnff  ptessurs; 
the  term  Is  als6  used  to  denote  the 
ventttatlac*  ptessurs  la 
((^haaos) 
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iL  Aa  imtnunent  to  meuurtt  w 
lliid  tlie  depth  or  quantity  of  water, 
or  to  indicate  the  lieight  of  its  mir- 
fteo,  aa  In  a  iteam  bc^lar.  <Web- 
atep) 

Wat^r  fin  (Scot).  A  gin  actuated 
bj  a  water  wbeeL     (Barrowman) 

Water  glass.  1.  A  glaasy  or  stony 
aiihstance  oonaiatlng  of  silicates  of 
sodium  or  potass^m,  or  both,  solu- 
ble in  water  forming  a  yIbcous 
liquid.  %  A  water  gage  for  a  steam 
boiler.     (Webster) 

Water  grade.  1.  The  Inclination  of 
an  entiy  that  is  just  suificient  to 
drain  off  the  water.  8,  A  grade  de- 
termined by  keeping  the  working 
place  nearly  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  pool  of  water  standing  upon 
Its  floor.  Water  grade  is  sometimes 
incorrectly  called  Water  leyel. 
(Steel) 

Water  b^auner.  1.  The  hammering 
noise  caused  by  the  intermittent 
oecape  of  gas  through  water  in 
mines.    (Qresley) 

9.  The  concussion  of  moving  water 
against  the  sides  of  a  pipe  on  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  flow,  as  made 
by  water  in  a  steam  pipe.  (Wek>- 
ater) 

Water  inch.  The  discharge  from  a 
circular  oriflce  1  inch  in  diameter 
with  a  head  of  one  Hoe  (one-twelfth 
Inch)  above  the  top  edge  commonly 

'  estimated  at  fourteen  pints  per 
minute;  an  old  unit  of  hydraulic 
measure.     (Webster) 

Water  Jacketi.  Cast-  or  wrought-iron 
sections  of  a  furnace  so  constructed 
as  to  allow  free  circulation  of  water 
for  keeping  the  furnace  cool.  Also 
called  Water  block  ?  Water  box. 

Water  kibble.  A  large  iron  bucket 
with  a  valve  in  the  bottom  for  self- 
filling:  sometimes  used  in  hotstiii}; 
the  water  from  a  mine.  (Standard) 
809  alto  Water  barrel. 

Water  leaf  (Scot).    See  Top  ply. 

Water  level.  I.  TMb  level  at  which, 
by  natural  or  artificial  drainage, 
water  Is  removed  from  a  mine  or 
mineral  deposit  8.  A  drift  at  the 
water  level  (Raymond).  See 
Water  grade. 

Water  Icyaer.  A  type  of  rock  drill  in 
which  water  is  fed  into  the  drill 
hole  through  the  hollow  drill  steel. 
to  remove  the  drill  cuttings,  and  at 
the  same  time  allay  the  dust.  Also 
known  as  Leyner-IngersoU  drilL 


Water  ll«a.  1.  Hydraulic  lime.  %  A 
Silurian  limestone  formation  over- 
lying the  Sallna  proper  of  New  Torfc. 
Hydraulic  lime  la  made  from  it 
(Webster) 

Water  load  (So,  Wales).  The  head, 
or  pressure  per  square  inch,  of  m 
column  of  water  in  pumps,  etc. 
(Qresley) 

Water  ledge  (Bng.).  A  lodge ;  a  sump. 
(Qresley) 

Water  machine  (Scot).  A  pump  or 
other  appliance  actuated  by  a  water 
wheel  for  raising  water.  (Barrow^ 
man) 

Watermen  (Ck>m.).  Men  employed 
about  water  underground ;  especially 
those  who  drew  water  at  the  rag- 
and-chain  piimp.'   (Pr^^ce) 

Water  of  eryitalllsatiea.  The  water 
that  combines  with  salts  when  they 
crystallize.  It  Is  a  definite  quan- 
tity, and  may  be  accepted  as  a  mo- 
lecular constituent  of  the  crystalline 
compound  (Standard).  It  is  yielded 
by  the  crystals  containing  it  upon 
heating. 

Water  of  imbibition.  I,  The  propor- 
tionate amount  of  water  that  a  rock 
can  contain  above  the  line  of  water 
level  or  saturation.  Calle<l  also 
Quarry  water.  8.  Water  of  satura- 
tion.    (Standard) 

Water  opal.  Same  as  Hyalite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Water  packer.  A  device  to  cut  off  wa- 
ter fiom  the  lower  levels  of  an  oil 
well,  or  to  separate  two  distinct 
flows  pf  oil  from  different  strata. 
(Nat  Tube  CJo.) 

Water  parting.  The  boundary  between 
two  river  basins;  a  watershed. 
(Century) 

Water  plane.  In  geology,  the  upper 
surface  of  a  bed  of  water,  as  of 
ground-water.     (Standard) 

Water  pocket  (local,  U.  S.).  A  bowl, 
in  rock  structure,  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  falling  wa- 
ter.   (Standard) 

Water  power.  I.  The  power  of  water 
derived  from  its  gravity  or  its  mo- 
mentum as  applied  or  applicable  to 
the  driving  of  machinery.  8.  A  de- 
scent or  fall  In  a  stream  from  which 
motive  power  may  be  obtained ;  es- 
pecially, iii  law,  the  fall  in  a  stream 
In  Its  natural  state,  as  it  passes 
Ukrough  a  person*s  land  or  along  the 
boundaries  of  it    (Standard) 
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Water  prlrilege.  1.  The  rlgbt  to  tbe 
use  of  the  water  of  a  certain  stream. 
S.  The  right  to  the  posaeflsion  and 
nae  of  a  fail  6f  water  fpr  mechanical 
purposes.  (Standard).  (U.  8.  Min. 
Stat,  pp.  e09-612) 

Water-qaenehed.  Oooled  with  water, 
as  steel  in  tempering.    (Standard) 

Water  right.  The  right  to  use  water 
for  mining,  agricaltnrai,  or  other 
purposes.  (U.  S.  Min.  Stat,  pp.  000- 
612;  615;  946).  See  aUo  Water 
privilege. 

Water  ring  (Aust).  A  trough  cut 
into  the  wall  of  a  shaft  in  which  wa- 
ter collects,  and  is  led  down  pipes 
to  a  pumping  station.    (Power) 

Water-rolled.  In  geology,  more  or  less 
rounded  and  smoothed  hy  the  me- 
chanical action  of  moTing  water,  in 
the  waves  on  a  heach,  or  in  the  cur- 
rent of  a  stream.    (Standard) 

Water  sapphire.    See  CJordierlte,  1. 

Water  leaL  A  seal  formed  1>y  water 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  gas. 
(Webster) 

Watershed.  The  h^ght-oMand  or  di- 
vide from  which  the  natural  drain- 
age of  a  district  flows  in  opposite 
directionsw    (Roy.  Oom.) 

Water  link.    A  pot  hole.    (Standard) 

Water  slip.  A  fault  or  Joint  firom 
which  water  flow&     (Steel) 

Water  smoke.  To  fire  (a  kiln)  slowly 
in  order  to  dry  out  the  moisture 
fh>m  the  bricks,  before  burning. 
(Standard) 

Water-soluble  oils.  Oils  having  the 
property  of  forming  permanent 
emulsions  or  almost  dear  solutions 
with  water.     (Bacon) 

Water  stone.  A  stone  whose  cutting 
crystals  break  away  rapidly  from 
its  bond.  The  use  of  water  forms 
a  gritty  paste  which  acts  in  much 
the  same  way  as  oil  when  used  oo 
an  oilstone.  The  Queer  Oeek  and 
Hindostan  stones  are  good  examples 
of  water  stone.     (Pike) 

Water  itniok.  In  brickmaking,  made 
in  a  mold  without  pressure:  said  of 
slop  bricks.     (Standard) 

Water  surface.  In  oil  wells,  the  level 
or  inclined  plane  between  the  oil»  or 
gas,  and  the  edge  water  upon  which 
the  oil  or  gas  rests.  Not  to  be  con- 
fused with  ground-water  level  or 
table.  (U.  a  Oeol.  Surv.  Bull.  258, 
p.  48) 


Water  table.  1.  (Aust)  An  devoted 
drain  placed  across  a  tram  track  to 
carry  off  surface  water.  t»  The 
upper  limit  of  the  porUon  of  the 
ground  wholly  saturated  with  water. 
This  may  be  very  near  the  surface 
or  many  feet  below  it     (Webster) 

Water  tender.  A  boiler-house  em- 
ployee attending  to  feed  water  at 
boilers,  and  usually  also  to  blow-off 
▼alves.     (Willcox) 

Water  tower.  1.  A  stand-pipe  or  its 
equivalent  giving  ^  head  to  a  syBtem 
of  water  distribution,  ft.  A  tower  In 
which  a  falling  spray  of  water  Is 
used  to  wash  gas,  etc    (Standard) 

Water  tuyire.  A  water  Jacketeil 
tuyere.     (Webster) 

Water  Tela.  Any  one  of  the  amall 
underground  streams  of  water  often 
flowing  through  beds  otherwlae  bar- 
ren of  water.    (Standard) 

Water  wash.  The  use  of  water  to  re- 
move the  soluble  constituents  of  a 
mill  product  before  further  treat- 
ment   (Glennell,  p.  219) 

• 

Water  way  (Scot).  Tbe  area  in  a 
dack  or  bucket  for  the  passage  of 
water.     (Barrowman) 

Water  wheeL  A  wheel  so  arranged 
with  floats,  buckets,  etc.,  that  It  may 
be  turned  by  flowing  water :  used  to 
drive  machinery,  raise  water,  etc. 
The  overehot  and  underehot  water- 
wheel,  the  breaai-wheelf  and  tub- 
wheel  are  now  largely  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  turbine.    (Standard) 

Water  yardage  (Ark.).  Bztra  pay- 
ment to  miners  who  work  in  a  wet 
place,  either  by  the  yard  of  progress 
or  the  ton  of  coal  mined.    (Steel) 

Watt  An  electrical  unit  of  powor  or 
activity  equal  to  work  done  at  the 
rate  of  one  joule  a  seomd  or  at  the 
rate  of  work  r^resented  by  a  cur- 
rent of  one  ampere  under  a  pres- 
sure of  one  volt  A  volt-ampere.  A 
horsepower  is  equal  to  746  wattsi 
(Webster) 

Waugh  driU.     8e^  Rock  drill. 

Wavelllte.  Hydrous  aluminum  phos- 
phate, AU(OH)t.(PO«)«+dH,0.  Fluo- 
rine is  presmt  in  some  specimens  op 
to  2  per  cent    (U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.) 

Wavy  tztinetioa.  Irregular  extinction 
of  a  mineral  under  the  microscope 
due  to  bending  or  distortion  of  the 
crystal.     (Luquer,  p.  16) 

Wavy  vein.  A  vein  that  alteniatdy 
enlarges  or  pinches  at  short  Inter- 
vals.     (Power) 
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unctiKHifi»  fusible,   and 

▼iscoiM  to  solid  SQb- 

***     a     characteristic 

and    Insoluble    in 

r  less  soluble  In 

benaol,      etc. 

*▼    susceptible 

*e.    (Bacon) 

^  clay  used 

he  mine. 


\ 


->« 


s 


^iiter) 
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.  .oduct,  con- 
vene, and  other 
.ed   by   destructive 
.i.    petroleum.      It    is 
.een  color  but  darkens  on 
.i.-e  to  light;  is  asphaltlc  In 
.«ire  and  varies  in  melting  point 
dcoording  to  the  care  with  which  It 
is  separated  and  later  refined.     It  is 
used  for  weather  and  waterproofing 
compounds,  in  some  cases  as  a  flux 
in  street  paving  mixtures,  and  as  a 
filler   in   very   cheap   axle   grease. 
(Bacon) 

Wax  wall  (Leic).  A  clay  wall  about 
ten  inches  in  thickness  built  up  from 
floor  to  roof,  alongside  a  gob  road 
a  few  feet  within  the  goaf,  to  keep 
back  or  prevent  flre- stinks,  etc. 
(Gresley).    Conhpare  Wax  dam. 

Way.  1.  (No.  of  Eng.)  Any  under- 
ground passage  or  heading  driven 
more  or  less  on  the  level  of  the  coal, 
along  which  the  produce  of  the  mine 
is  conveyed.  A  gate,  road,  or  wagon- 
way.  2.  The  rails,  sleepers,  etc., 
upon  which  cars,  tubs,  or  corves 
ruxi.     (Gresley) 

Wayboard  (Eng.).  A  thin  layer  or 
band  that  separates  or  defines  the 
boundaries  of  thicker  strata;  as 
thick  beds  of  limestone  separated  by 
"  wayboards  "  of  slaty  shale ;  of  sand- 
stone separated  by  ''wayboards"  of 
clay  (Page).  Also  written  Weigh- 
board. 

Way  dirt  (Leic).  The  slack,  dust, 
and  lumps  of  coal  which  fall  from 
the  cars  upon  the  roads  from  the  I 


working  places  to  the  shafts.  It  ts 
collected  during  the  night  and  sent 
to  the  bank  and  used  under  the 
boilers.    (Gresley) 

Way  end  ( Scot ) .  The  inner  extremity 
of  the  wooden  railways  formerly 
used  in  mines  (Barrowman).  The 
end  of  an  entry  or  roadway. 

Waygate.  The  tall-race  of  a  mill. 
(Century) 

Way  head  (Mid.).  The  end  of  a  way 
or  gate  next  to  the  face.    (Gresley) 

Way    leave    (Eng.).      1.  A    rent    or 

royalty  jpaid  by  the  owner  or  lessee 

of  a  mine  for  conveying  minerals 

^elonging  to  one  person  through  the 

operty  of  another  person.    2.  (No. 

^ng.)    The  right  of  making  and 

aining     colliery     railways 

ough  private  property  which  may 

intervene  between  collieries  and  coal 

docks  (Gresley),    Bee  Easement 

Way  shaft    A  winze.    (Standard) 

Weak  veini  (No.  of  Eng.).  Veins  so 

called   when    the   strata  on  either 

side  are  but  slightly  displaced. 
(Power) 

Weald  clay  (Eng.).  Thick  blue  clays, 
having  in  the  upper  part  septaria 
of  argillaceous  ironstone,  and  in  the 
lower  part  beds  of  the  shelly  fresh- 
water limestone  known  as  "Sussex, 
Petworth,  or  Bethersden  marble." 
(Page) 

Wealden.  In  geology,  a  thick  fluvia- 
tile  delta  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
in   England.      (Standard) 

Weather.  To  undergo  or  endure  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere;  to  suffer 
meteorological  influences ;  some- 
times, to  wear  away  (Webster).  In 
geology,  specifically,  to  discolor, 
crumble,  or  otherwise  change  by 
means  of  atmospheric  action.  Said 
of  rocks. 

Weather  door.  A  door  in  a  mine  level 
to  regulate'  the  ventilating  current 
(Raymond).     A  trap  door. 

Weathering.  The  group  of  processes, 
such  as  the  chemical  action  of  air 
and  rain  water  and  of  plants  and 
bacteria  and  the  mechanical  action 
of  changes  of  temperature,' whereby 
rocks  on  exposure  to  the  weather 
change  in  character,  decay,  and 
finally  crumble  into  soil.  (Ran^ 
some) 

Weather  ttain.  Discoloration  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  (Stand- 
ard.)   Said  of  rocks  and  mineral& 
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Wck  (BCtd.)«  Th*  tuob  or  wmll  of  « 
kmg-wall  stall  In  coar»e  of  being 
holed  and  broken  down  for  removaL 
(Oreeley) 

Webftertte.  I,  A  name  propoaed  by 
O.  H.  WnUama  for  the  pyrozenltea 
near  Webster,  N.  C,  that  oonsist  of 
dk^HMe  and  brooslte,  witb  the  lat- 
ter porphyritleally  dev^oped.  The 
name  Websterite  had  been  previ- 
«tt^  used  by  A.  Brognlart  In  1822 
tar  abuninlte.  (Kemp) 
t.   Abuninlte.     <Dana) 

Wedtfag  (I>erii.).  The  acddenlal 
meeting  or  coUiakm  between  a  load- 
ed and  an  empty  bucket  in  a  mine- 
shaft  wlien  h<dsting  with  a  swinging 
rope,  wltbeat  galdes.    (Qresley) 

Wedge.  In  ceramics^  to  cut  as .  dayg 
into  wedgellke  masses  and  wortc  by 
dashing  together,  as  to  expel  air 
biAblea.    (Webster) 

* 

Wedge  ring  (Bng.).  A  wedging  crib. 
(Oresl^) 

Wedge  reek.  An  expresrion  used  on 
the  Oomstock  lode  to  designate  rock 
too  poor  to  be  classed  as  **pay  ore** 
or  even  **second-cla8i  ore,"  but  bet- 
ter than  waste.  It  nsuiJly  assays 
under  |5  per  ton.  When  a  car  Is 
placed  on  the  cage  to  be  hoisted,  it 
is  specially  tagged  in  the  case  of 
good  ore.  If  it  be  wsste  no  tag  is 
used ;  it  became  the  custom  to<throw 
a  wood^i  wedge  on  top  of  the  car  of 
▼ery  low-grade  ore,  hence  the  term 
**wedge-rock.*'  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
TOL  93,  p.  991) 

Wedging.  The  material,  moss  or 
wood,  used  to  render  the  afaaft-lining 
tight    (Ihlseng) 

Wedging-eurb;  Wedging«erib  (Eng.). 
A  curb,  used  to  make  a  water-tight 
'packing  between  the  tubbing  in  a 
shaft  and  the  rockwalls,  by  means  of 
split  deals,  moss,  and  wedges,  driven 
in  between  the  curb  and  the  rock. 
(Raymond) 

Wedging  down.  Breaking  down  the 
coal  at  the  face  with  hammers  and 
wedges  instead  of  by  blasting. 
(Greeley) 

Wedging  out  (Eng.).  Cropping  out,  or 
thinning  out  (Greeley).  Said  of 
coal  beds. 

Wedging  shot  An  opening  shot 
(Steel).     A  center-cut 

Wedgewood  ware.  In  ceramics^  a  line 
bavd  porcelalnlike  ware  first  pro- 
dMSd  by  loilah  Wedgwood  (1780- 


06)  of  angland.  It 
tinted  day  ground,  with  simH 
reliefs  In  white  paste,  applied 
firing  (Webster).  Tlie  prtaclpil  va- 
rieties are:  (a)  bCMboe  «o«r«^  wtk- 
lowware  named  f^om  its  oolor;  i^} 
iHuaH  Msre,  ware  with  a  black  tvOj, 
used  for  relief  piaoiueB, 
portraitSi  Tases,  etc;  (c) 
foara  (^liiich  see) ;  (d) 
(which  $ee) ;  (e)  pebble  loars,  wtara 
with  a  variegated  body  of  4ifl!ereag 
colored  days  intermingled,  eiUled, 
cording  to  pattern,  apola, 
pebble,  0remUet  kkpia-kunM, 
phwhft  serpOMMne,  i^srd  swWf  s, 
(f)  osecsi's  ¥Mre  (wideh  sos). 
(Standard) 


Weddroas  (lV>rest  of  Dean)« 
dent  froBstane  worldngs  <A«iiqrl. 
Also  WaeMea.  FrobaMg  a  ^nrlft- 
tlon  of  Woaldeis  the  lowest  4fifl- 
alon  of  the  Lower  Orstacsoos  !■ 
Bnglaad. 

Weeper;  Weep  hsle^  A  hole  In  m 
taining  wall  to  pemdt  the  eaoapi 
water  from  behind  (Standard). 

Weeping  toek.     A  porous  rode 
which  water  ooaes.     (Centuir) 


(Soot).  An  iron  Jotaibflac 
covered  with  fiannel,  and  tanwl  or 
tallowed,  for  inserUon  betwisa 
pump  pipes.  (Barrowman)  Also 
Weizeu 

WehrUte.  1.  A  variety  of  peridotlts 
composed  esatotially  of  olivine  and 
monodinlc  pyroxene.  (La  Forge) 
fi.  A  fbliated  bismuth  tellurMe  of 
doubtful  formula,  containing  abont 
80  per  cent  tellurium,  and  often  aonM 
silver.     (Dana) 

Wdgh  (So.  Walea).    A  wdght  of  10 
tons  of  coal,  etc.    (Gresley) 


Wdgh  basket;  Weigh  pan.  Any 
tade  in  which  the  coal  is  weighed 
after  it  is  dumped  from  the  nlDS 
(Sted) 


Weigh  board  (Bng.).  (Slay  intersect 
ing  or  separating  a  vein  (Bali^ 
bridge).     See  Wayboard. 

Wdgh  bridge  (Eng.).  A  platform 
large  enough  to  carry  a  wagon,  res^ 
ing  on -a  series  of  levers,  by  means 
of  which  heaTy  bodies  are  wdghedi 
(O.  and  M.  11  P.) 

Weighing  (Eng,).  The  cradling  or 
falling  in  of  the  root  more  or  less 
rapidlvy  (Greday)*  Oempme 
Weight  L 

Wdtfifan.   Ass  Wdtfli  baahst 
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Weifhl  1.  (Scot.)  The  preesore  of 
the  upper  strata  <m  the  coal  face, 
by  whichf  If  the  working  la  ayste- 
matlcally  carried  on,  the  excavating 
of  the  mineral  la  facilitated.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

ft.  (Bng.)  The  number  of  hundred- 
weights (cwts.)  which  are  reck- 
oned as  one  ton  as  between  coal- 
masters  and  workmen  (hewers, 
trammers,  banksmen,  etc.).  (Gres- 
ley) 

8.  (Aust.)  A  pennyweight  i.  The 
quality  of  being  heavy;  a  measure 
of  the  force  of  gravity.  (Webster)  , 
5.  In  founding,  to  place  wights 
upon  (the  upper  box  of  a  flask), 
to  prevent  the  parts  from  separat- 
ing by  pressure  of  molten  metal. 
(Standard) 

Weightiag  (Bug.).  Undergoing  dis- 
turbance due  to  weii^t  Ck>nm:only 
known  as  being  "on  the  weight'*  or 
'taking  weight'*  (Gresley).  Said 
of  the  roof  H  a  mine. 

Weir.  1.  An  obstruction  placed  across 
a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing the  water  so  as  to  make  it  flow 
through  a  desired  channel,  which 
may  be  a  notch  or  opening  In  the 
weir  itself.  The  term  usually  ap- 
plies to  rectangular  notches  in  whidi 
the  water  touches  only  the  bottom 
and  ends,  the  opening  being  a  notch 
without  any  upper  edge.  (0.  and  M. 
M.  P.,  p.  138).  A  dam. 
%,  That  part  of  a  dam,  embankment, 
canal  bank,  etc,  which  contains 
gates  and  over  which  surplm;  water 
flows:  specifically  called  Water- 
welr.     (Standard) 

Weir  table.  A  record  or  memorandum 
used  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter that  will  flow  in  a  given  time 
over  a  weir  of  a  given  width  at  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  water.  (Ceor 
tury) 

Weiselbergite.  Rosenbusch's  name  for 
those  auglte  -  porphyrltes  whose 
groundmass  consists  of  a  second  and 
sometimes  a  third  generation  of 
plagioclase  rods  and  augltes,  ar- 
ranged in  flow  lines  in  a  glassy  ba- 
sis. Wadsworth  uses  the  name  for 
an  altered  andeslte  glass.    (Kemp) 

Welse  (Scot).  A  band  or  ring  of 
spun  yam,  rope,  gutta-percha,  lead, 
etc.,  put  in  between  the  flanges  of 
pipes  before  boltiag  them  together, 
in  order  to  make  a  water-tight  Joint 
(Gresley).  Packing/  £fee  aZao Weese; 


Weld.  1.  To  Join  pieces  of  metal  by 
pressure,  *  at  a  temperature  below 
that  of  complete  fusion.  (Ray- 
mond) 

8.  The  consolidation  of  pieces  of 
metal  by  welding;  also,  the  dosed 
Joint  or  welded  seam  so  formed. 
(Standard) 

Welder,  i;  One  who  or  that  which 
welds.  8.  A  step-down  transformer 
specially  constructed  for  electric 
welding.    (Webster) 

Welding-heat.  The  temperature  nec- 
essary in  order  that  two  pieces  of 
material  may  be  welded  together; 
especially  the  white  heat  at  which 
bars  of  iron  unite  in  a  weld.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Weldlag  powder.  A  flux  used  in  weld- 
ing, usually  consisting  of  borax,  am- 
monium chloride,  iron -filings,  and 
sometimes  of  a  resinous  oil:  mixed 
in  different  proportions.   (Standard) 

Welding-Kwage.  A  swagtng-tool  used 
to  aid  in  closing  the  seam  of  a  wdd. 
(Standard) 

Welding  -  traniformer.  A  step -down 
transformer  used  In  welding  (Stand- 
ard).    See  W^der,  2. 

Weld-iron.  Wrought-iron  (Raymond). 
A  term  suggested  by  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Weldon  mud.    See  Weldon  process. 

Weldon  process.  A  process  for.  the  re- 
cover^'  or  regeneration  of  manga- 
nese dioxide  In  making  chlorine,  by 
means  of  milk  of  lime  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.  The  regenerated 
product  (Weldon  mud)  Is  a  slime 
containing  compounds  of  calcium 
and  manganese,  and  yields  chlorine 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  add. 
(Webster) 

Weld-tteeL  Puddled  steel:  a  term 
suggested  by  an  international  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.     (Standard) 

WelL  1.  The  crucible  of  a  furnace. 
(Raymond) 

8.  A  shaft  or  hole  sunk  into  the 
earth  to  obtain  oil,  gas,  water,  etc. 
8.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  masonry 
sunk  to  form  a  foundation.  (Web- 
ster) 

4.  A  cavity  in  the  lower  part  of 
some  sorts  of  furnaces  to  receive 
falling  metal  (Standard).  0.  See 
Trap,  5. 

Well-boring  Jar.    See  Jars. 

Well  drill  Same  as  COium  drilL 
(Bowles)  • 
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WeU-4HU  holet.  Holes  drilled  by 
means  of  an  apparatua  known  .as  the 
well  drill,  or  similar  to  that,  and 
nsed  for  blasting  on  comparatively 
large  scale.  Such  holes  are  usually 
6  or  6  Inches  in  diameter  and  firom 
80  to  150  feet  deep.    (Du  Pont) 

Well  hole  (Aust.)*  The  samp,  dr  por- 
tion of  a  shaft  below  the  place 
where  skips  are  caged  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  in  which  water  col- 
lects.    (Power) 

Wellmaa  prodaoer.  A  fomace  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  producer 
gaa.     (Ingalls,  p.  828) 

VTell  paekiag.  A  bag  of  flaxseed  or 
other  absorbent  material  packed 
around  the  tube  'of  an  oil  well  to 
prevent  access  of  water  to  the  oil 
in  the  welL     (Standard) 

WeU  rig.  An  assemblage  of  all  mech- 
anisms, including  power-motors,  nec- 
essary to  drilling,  casing,  and  finish- 
ing a  tube  or  drilled  welL  (Stand- 
ard) 

Well  shooting.  The  firing  of  a  charge 
of  nitroglycerin,  or  other  high  ex- 
plosive. In  the  bottom  of  a  well  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  water,  oil,  or  gas.     (Du  Pont) 

Well  tinker.  One  who  sinks  or  digs 
wells  ((Dentury).  Also  called  Well 
borer. 

Wells  of  Stromboli.     Cavides  at  the 

summit   of  the   volcano   Stromboli, 

containing  water,  probably  condensed 

from     vapor  '  from     the     interior. 

(Standard) 

Well  tube.  A  tube  or  tubing  used  to 
line  wells.     (Standard) 

Well-tube  Alter.  A  strainer  on  a 
driven  well  tube  to  keep  out  grit 
(Standard) 

Well-tube  point  A  point  at  th^  end 
of  a  perforated  tube  used  for  sink- 
ing well&     (Standard) 

Welsh  herd  (Aust.).  A  room  in  which 
mine  waste  is  stored  In  the  middle, 
and  a  roadway  is  kept  open  on  either 
side.     (Power) 

Welsh  lay.  A  slate  8  Uet  long  by  2 
fset  wide.     (Standard) 

Welthjnaii.  A  heavy  steel  ring  about 
three  or  four  Inches  inside  diame- 
ter, used  in  withdrawing  a  bar 
which  is  stuck  or  frozen  in  a  skull 
of  iron.  The  ring  Is  placed  on  the 
bar,  a  wedge  inserted,  and  the  bar 
backed  out  by  sledging  on  the 
wedge.     (Willcox) 


Welsh  prooasB.  A  process  consisting 
of  a  soccsssian  of  roasting  and  cal- 
cining copper  ore,  thereby  obtaining 
a  graduarconcentration  of  copper  by 
the  oxidation  of  most  of  the  f (Mrelgn 
matter,  part  of  which  forms  sii^ 
Blister  copper  Is  produced  with 
only  a  small  percentage  of  impuri- 
ties (Ooesd).    Also  caUed  Bnglish 


Wealock  fonaatioa  (Bug.).  A  diarac- 
teristic  group  of  limestone,  slate» 
fund  shale  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  typically  developed  near 
Wenlock,  in  Shropshire.    (Page) 

Wenloek  group.  See  Wenlock  ftmna- 
tion. 

Werneriaa.  Of  or  pertaining  to  A.  O. 
Werner  (17Q0-1817),  a  German 
mineralogist  and  geologist  who  das- 
sifled  minerals  according  to  their  ex- 
ternal characters,  and  advocated 
the  theory  that  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust  were  formed  by  deposi- 
tions fkx>m  water;  neptnnian.  (Web- 

.    ster) 

Wemertte.  Oommon  scapollte.  A 
mineral  of  the  scapollte  group.  In- 
termediate In  composition  between 
meionite  and  marialite.     (Dana) 

WestfaUte.  A  blasting  explosive  com- 
posed of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
resin.     (Webster) 

Wettphal  balamee.  A  form  of  balance 
used  in  determining  the  spedllc 
gravity  of  liquids,  mineral,  frag^ 
ments,  etc     (Webster) 

Westrumite.  A  "soluble  oU"  patented 
by  Westrum  in  1908,  for  the  sprin- 
kling of  roads  with  the  object  of 
laying^  dust  It  is  an  emnlskin  ol 
oil  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
(Bacon) 

Wet-bulb  themometer.  That  one  of 
two  similar  thermometers  of  a 
psychrometer,  the  bulb  of  whidi  Is 
moistened  (Webster).  See  Psy- 
chrometer. 

Wet  gas.  Natural  gas  that  fwitalns 
more  or  less  oil  vapors.  It  ocesrs 
with  or  Immediately  above  the  oIL 
4ifo  sometlnies  ff^n^  Oaatn^taad 


Wetherlll's  farnaoe.  h  furnace  wHk 
perforated  Iron  bottom,  under  which 
a  blast  is  Introduced,  and  von 
whith  line  ore  (red  oxide)  Is  re> 
duced  (Raymond).  A  mnflls  f^ir- 
nace.  for  roasting  sine  oresi  (In- 
galls,  p.  109) 
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WetheilQ't  magnetlo  separator.  An  ap- 
paratus for  separating  magnetic  min- 
erals from  nonmagnetic  minerals.  It 
consists  of  two  flut  belts,  the  upper 
of  which  is  the  wider,  run  parallel 
to  ench  other,  and  over  long  magnets 
set  obliquely  to  the  belts.  Conse- 
quently mngnctic  particles  are  drawn 
up  ngnlnst  the  upper  belt,  and  as 
they  pass  beyond  the  influence  of 
th6- magnets,  fall  from  the  edge  past 
the  other  belt  into  a  bin.  Another 
form  operates  by  belts  moving  across 
the  line  of  travel  of  the  main  belt 
(Llddell) 

Wethey  fnmace.  A  multiple  -  deck, 
horizontal  furnace  for  calcining  sul- 
phide ores.  Resembles  the  Keller 
furnace.  (Hofman,  p.  105;  Ingalls, 
p.  Ill) 

Wet  method.  1.  In  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement,  mixing  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  a  wet  condition.  This 
method  is  usually  employed  wliere 
marl  is  used,  the  marl  being  usually 
wet  when  excavated  and  is  kept  wet 
during  the  entire  process  until  it 
reaches  the  kilns.  (Bowles) 
t.  Any  hydro-metallurgical  process, 
as  the  cyanide  process,  flotation,  etc. 
See  Wet  process. 

Wet  mllUng-plaat.  A  mill  in  which  a 
wet  process  is  employed.    (Hickard) 

Wet  milling  plant.  A  mill  in  which 
water  is  wasted;  it  is  a  sloppy  es- 
tablishment    ( Rickard ) 

Wet  natnral-gas.  Natural  gas  which 
contains  readily  condensible  gaso- 
line, that  m.ny  be  extracted  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  warrant  the  instal- 
lation of  a*  plant     (Br .  .n) 

Wet  pan.  A  machine  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  day  products  and  consist- 
ing of  a  revolving  pan  with  two  large 
mullers,  underneath  Which  the  charge 
of  wet  clay  has  to  pass.  (Watson, 
p.  521) 

Wet  place  (Aust).  A  place  is  con- 
sidered wet  if  men  have  to  work 
constantly  in  3  Inches  of  water  or 
more,  or  when  water  is  constantly 
dripping  on  them  from  the  roof. 
(Power) 

Wet  process.  A  metallurgical  process 
in  which  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
ore  are  dissolved  by  acid  or  other 
solvents;  a  leaching  or  lixiviation 
process.  '  Opposed  to  Dry  process. 

Wet  puddling.  The  ordinary  process 
of  puddling  in  which  the  furnace  is 
lined  with  material  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron.     (Standard) 


Wet  reds  (Scot).  Pump  rods  inside 
the  pipes  in  a  bucket  lift.  ( Barrow- 
man)     « 

Wetterdynamite.  Originally,  only  guhr 
dynamites  to  which  were  added  salts 
containing  water  of  crystallizationt 
as  Glauber's  salts,  ammonium  oxalate, 
etc.,  with  the  view  of  making  them 
.available  in  mines  containing  fire 
damp.     (Brunswig,  p.  307) 

Wetter*oir.  In  glassmaking,  a  worker 
who  detaches  the  blown  glass  from 
the  pipe  by  touching  it  with  a  wet 
tool.      (Webster) 

Wcy;  Weigh  (Eng.).  A  certsin  weight 
of  coal  usually  10  tons,  upon  which 
a   royalty   is  paid.     (Qresley) 

Wharl;  Wharr  (Newc).  A  sledge  for 
hauling  corves  in  low  drifts.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Whave  (Prov.  Eng.).  To  turn  while 
drying,  as  pottery.     (Standard) 

Wheal.  The  Oomiah  name  for  a  mine. 
(Skinner) 

Wheel  (Corn.).  An  abbreviation  of 
water  wheel,  implying  a  water  en- 
gine.    (Pryce) 

Wheel  base.  The  distance  between  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  front  and 
back  wheels  of  any  vehicle  with  the 
rails,  or  other  surface,  upon  which 
they  travel.     (Century) 

Wheel  brae.     1.   (Scot)   A  self-acting 
incline;  a  cousie.     (Barrowman) 
2.  A  flat  or  landing  on  the  top  of 
an  incline.     (Gresley) 

Wheeler  (Aust).  A  lad  who  drives 
horses  dm  wing  skips  to  nnd  from 
working  places,  and  the  nearest  col- 
lecting station.    (Power) 

Wheelerite.  A  yellowish  resin,  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  northern 
New  Mexico,  filling  the  fissures  of 
the  lignite,  or  interstratified  In  thin 
layers.  It  Is  soluble  in  ether. 
(Bacon) 

Wheel  house  (Brist.).  A  shed  for 
protecting  the  horse  gin  or  other 
hoisting  apparatus.     (Gresley) 

Wheelman  (Scot).  The  man  who  at- 
tends to  the  wheel  or  drum  at  an 
Incline.     (Barrowman) 

Wheel  ore.  Same  as  Bournonite.  So- 
called  when  occurring  in  wheel- 
shaped  twin  crystals.     (Webster) 

Wheel  pit.  A  pit  In  which  the  lower 
part  of  a  fly  wheel  runs.    (Webster) 

Wheel  race.  The  place  in  which  a 
water  wheel  is  set     (Webster) 
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Wheel  loraper.  A  scraper  mounted 
upon  an  axle  supported  by  a  pair  of 
wheels.  It  affords  an  easy  means 
of  conveying  a  loaded  scraper  to 
a  dumping  ground.     (Bowles) 

Wheeltree  (Scot).  A  prop  to  which 
the  pulley  on  a  short  self-acting  In- 
cline is  fastened.     (Barrowman) 

Whewellite.  Calcium  oxalate,  Ca(V)« 
+H2O.  In  small  colorless  mono- 
dinlc  crystals.  From  Saxony,  with 
coal.     (Dana) 

Whim.  A  large  capstan  or  vertical 
drum  turned  by  horse  power  or 
steam  power,  for  raising  coal,  or 
water,  etc.,  from  a  mine  (Hargis). 
Galled  also  Whlmsey;  Whim  gin; 
Horse  gin. 

Whim  driver  (Ck>m.).  One  who  at- 
tends to  the  horse  at  the  whim. 
(MiiL  Jour.) 

Whim  gin.    See  Whim. 

Whim  kibbal  (Com.).  A  bucket  or 
small  tub  used  in  connection  with  a 
whim  for  hoisting  ore,  rock,  or  wa- 
ter.    (Pryce) 

Whim  rope ;  Whim  chain  ( Com. ) .  The 
rope  or  chain  by  which  the  kibble 
is  attached  to  the  winding  engine  or 
whim.     (Min.  Jour.) 

Whimsey   (Eng.).      An  old  word  for. 
the  hoisting  apparatus  at  a  mine, 
now  known  as  the  winding  engine; 
a  whim.     (Gresley) 

Whim  shaft  (Com.).  The  shaft 
through  which  t^e  ore  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  whim.    (Whitney) 

Whin.  1.  Whinstone  or  whinrock. 
In  Nova  Scotia  the  miners  apply  this 
term  to  a  thick-bedded  rock  com- 
posed of  grains  of  quartz  with  ar- 
gillaceous or  feldspathlc  matter 
which  might  be  called  a  greywacke. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

S.    (Scot,  No.  of  Eng.)    Any  very 
hard  resisting  rock  encountered  by 
miners      (Gresley).      The    Scotch 
name  for  greenstone. 
8.  A  whim  or  winch.    (Webster) 

Whin  dike  (Scot).  A  dike  or  wall 
of  igneous  rock.     (Barrowman) 

Whin  float  (Scot).  A  kind  of  green- 
stone, basalt,  olr  trap,  occurring  in 
coal  measures.     (Gres|ey) 

Whin  gaw  (Scot).  A  narrow  dike  of 
whin.     (Barrowman) 

Whftnmy.  Resembling  or  abounding 
in  whinstone.     (Standard) 


WhinsiU  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  sill  or  in- 
trusive sheet  of  whinstone,  especiaUy 
one  of  great  extent    (Webster) 

Whinstone  (Scot  &  Eng.).  Basaltic 
rock ;  also,  among  miners,  any  of  va- 
rious other  dark  resistant  rocks,  as 
chert  or  diabase  (Webster).  Greoi- 
stone. 

Whip.  1.  The  simplest  horse-power 
hoisting  machine,  consisting  of  a 
fixed  pulley  and  a  hoistinuope  pass- 
ing over  it,  to  which  th7  animal  is 
directly  attached  ( Raymond  ) .  When 
used  with  a  derrick  or  gin  called 
Whip-and-derry. 

fl.   (3ne  who  operates  such  a  hoist- 
ing apparatus.     (Standard) 

Whip-and-derry.    See  Whip,  1. 

Whip  gia.  A  gin-block  for  use  as  a 
whip,  as  in  hoisting  (Standard). 
See  Whip,  1. 

Whipper.  One  who  raises  coal,  mer- 
chandtae,  etpc,  #lth  f,  whip,  as  from 
a  shlp*ta  holQ  (fltatoiUftl).  Compare 
Coal  whipper. 

Whipping.  1.  The  thrashing  about  of 
a  moving  rope,  as  a  hoisting  cable 
in  a  mine  shaft  See  Surfing,  fl. 
Hoisting  ore,  coal,  or  other  material 
by  means  of  a  Whip,  1. 

Whipping  hoist  A  hoist  worked  with 
a  whip,  especially  if  by  steam  power. 
(Standard) 

Whlpiy-derry.    1.  (Eng.)    Awhip^and 
derry.    ( Standard ) . 
8.  See  Derrick,  2. 

Whirley  (Scot).  A  hutch,  horleir.  or 
tub.    (Barrowman) 

Whirling    taUe.     A    potter's    wteA 

(Webster) 

Whisket  (Eng.).  A  shallow,  oval,  coal 
basket     (Hpnt) 

Whistler,    fifes  Squealer. 

White  agate.    Same  as  Ghalcedooy. 

White  alkali.    L  Refined  soda  ash.    t. 
A  mixture  of  alkaline  salts  ftHrmlng 
,     a  white  deposit  on  soil.    (Webster) 

White  antimony.  .The  mineral  Taleii- 
tinite,  SbsOi.    (Dana) 

Whits  arteaid^    AfWBC^tfti  ammloM 
okide^  AsiOb.    (Daha) 

White-ask  coaL    Coal  leaving  m  white 
ash.     ((IJhance) 

White  Bengal  Are.     A  very  t^rlUlant 
light  produced  by  means  of  pore 
tallic  arsenic     (Centary) 
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Whltt  teftH.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
slDc,  with  a  comparatiTely  small  por- 
tion of  copper.    (Webster) 

Wldte  broue.  A  light-colored  variety 
of  bronae  due  to  increased  propor- 
tion of  tin.     (Standard) 

White  eoal.  1.  Water  power;  first  so 
called  by  the  French  {fiouiUe 
blanche),    8.  Taamanite.  (Webster) 

White  eehalt.  A  name  freqnentiy  ap- 
plied to  smaltite;  also  to  cobaltite. 

White  aopper.  A  white  alloy  of 
copper.  See  Paktong  (Webster). 
Usually  German  silver. 

White  eopperat.  1.  The  mineral  co- 
quimbite.  ft.  The  mineral  goslarite. 
(Webster) 

White  damp.  Carbon  monoxide,  GO. 
A  gas  that  may  be  present  in  the 
afterdamp  of  a  gas-  or  conl-dust  ex- 
plosion, or  in  the  gases  given  off  by 
a  mine  fire;  also  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  gases  produced  by 
blasting.  Rarely  found  in  mines 
under  other  circumstances.  It  is  an 
important  constituent  of  illuminat- 
ing gas,  supports  combustion,  and 
is  very  poisonous. 

White  famaee.    See  Howell  furnace. 

White  garnet    Leudte.    (Power) 

White  *  gunpowder.  A  blasting  com- 
pound formed  of  potassium  chlorate, 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  sugar. 
(Standard) 

White  hone.  1.  (Scot)  Intruded 
white  trap  in  a  coal  seam.  (Bar- 
rowman) 

t.  A  term  used  by  quarnnnen  to  de- 
note a  light-colored  gneiss,  iq[>lite  or 
pegmatite.     (Perkins) 

White-hot  Heated  to  full  incandes- 
oenoe  so  as  to  emit  all  the  rays  of 
the  visible  spectrum,  in  such  propor- 
tion as  to  appear  dazsling  white. 
(Oentury) 

White-BoweU  funiaee.  A  revolving, 
cylindrical  furnace  for  calcining 
calmaine.  See  Oxland  and  Hocking 
fumac&     (Ingalls,  p.  124) 

White  iron.  1.  A  hard  crystalline  cast 
iron  containing  eomblned  carlx>n. 
t.  Tinned  sheet  iron.    (Standard) 

White  iron-ore.  An  early  name  f6r 
sidMitt.     (Chester) 

WhUe  isea-pfxite.    Bee  Mareasitft. 

Whttslatten.  An  alloy  of  copper,  linc, 
and  tin,  Ib  thin  sheets.    (Standard) 


White  lead.  A  pigment  composed  of 
approximately  75  per  cent,  lead  car- 
bonate and  25  per  cent  hydrated 
lead  oxide.    (Standard) 

White  lead-ore.  The  mineral  cerusslte, 
PbCO^     (Power) 

White  metal.  1.  The  product  of  the 
fourth  stage  of  the  English  method 
of  smelting  copper  ores  (Standard). 
Contains  77  to  79  per  cent  copper. 
2.  Any  one  of  several  white  alloys,  as 
pewter,  britannia,  etc.  Also  fre- 
quently applied  to  silver  as  con- 
trasted with  gold,  the  yellow  metaL 

White  mineral-pretf.  A  machine  for 
briquetting  flue  dust  (Hufman,  p. 
404) 

White  mandie.  Arsenopyrlte  or  mls- 
pickel. 

White  nieket  A  synonym  for  both 
Rammelsbergite  and  Chloanthite. 
(Chester) 

Whitening.    Tin-plating.     (Standard) 

White  oil.  An  odorless  and  colorless 
oil  possessing  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.857.  It  is  used  medicinally  and  as 
a  base  for  creams,  salves,  and  oint- 
ments. See  Oil  of  paraffin;  Petro- 
latum.    (Bacon) 

White  olivine.  The  mineral  fosterite, 
M&Si04.     (Power) 

White  pyrlte.  Same  as  Marcasite. 
(Standard) 

White  rent  (Local  Eng.).  An  annual 
tax  of  eightpence  upon  every  tinner 
in  (Cornwall  and  Devon,  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  formerly  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  (Corn- 
wall.    (Standard)  • 

White  roek.  A  dolerite  of  nearly 
white  color  associated  with  coal  In 
Staffordshire  and  elsewhere. 
(Power) 

White  salt  Salt  dried  and  calcined; 
decrepitated  salt     (Webster) 

White  tehorl.  The  mineral  albite. 
(Standard) 

White,  iilver-ore.  An  old  name  for 
argentiferous  tetrahedrite.  (Ches- 
ter) 

Whitestone.  i.  iAust)  An  Indurated 
day  band  in  the  Greta  seam,  thickly 
strewn  with  plant  impressiona. 
(Power) 

ft.  A  literal  translation  of  the  (Ger- 
man WeiiMtein,  the  name  of  a  rock 
now  generally  known  as  granulite, 
but  sometimes  called  leptinite, 
(Century) 
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White  teUvliuK.  The  mlneml  ^ftnt- 
nlte,  (AiM^)Teb.    (Ohest^) 

White  tin.  MetaUic  tin  after  smeltliig* 
in  contrwfistlnctlon  to  black  tin  or 
casBiterite.    (Power) 

White  tomhao.  A  ▼arfeCy  of  brass 
made  white  by  the  addition  of  acae- 
nlc     (Standard) 

White  nltranariae.  A  white  anbatance 
obtained  when  the  Ingiedtenta  used 
In  the  mannfactnie  of  artlfldal 
ultramarine  are  heated  with  acceea 
of  air.     (Standard) 

White  Titriel.  Zinc  sulphate;  goelar> 
Ite.  Also  called  Salt  of  ▼itrlol ;  Zinc 
TitrioL 

Whitewash.  A  white  scorn  of  soluble 
sulphates  which  accumulates  on  the 
surface  of  a  bride  or  other  day  prod- 
uct during  or  after  manufaotove^ 
(Hies) 

Whiting.  A  white  leviioited  and 
washed  chalk  used  as  a  pigment  and 
for  polishing.  According  te  its 
quality,  it  Is  known  variously  as 
SpanUh  white  or  whiting  and  rarit 
ichite,     (Standard) 

Whitneylte.  A  pale  reddlsh-whito 
copper  arsenide,  Cu^As  (As  11.6  per 
cent).     (Dana) 

Whits;  Witts  (Ck)m.).    Bee  Tin-wltta 

Whitwell  ttOTe.  A  fire-brick  hotrblast 
stove,  on  the  regenerative  system. 
(Raymond) 

Whole;  Whole  niine.  1.  (No.  of  Bng.) 
That  portion  of  a  coal  seam  being 
worked  by  driving  headings  into  it 
only,  or  the  stete  of  the  mine  before 
mining  the  pillars.  (Gresley) 
S.  (Derb.).  Any  ore  that  has  not 
been  mined.  (Hooson) 

Whole  eoal  (Bng.').  A  district  of  coal 
entirely  intact  (G.  O.  Greenwell). 
See  Virgin  coaL 

Whole  cradle  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  work- 
ing platform  or  scaffold  of  nearly 
the  same  diameter  as  the  shaft,  and 
suspended  from  the  surface.    (Gres* 

ley) 

Whole  flat  (No.  of  Bng.).  A  panel  or 
district  in  which  headings  have  been 
driven,  prior  to  mining  the  plllara 
(Gresley) 

Whole  ttalli  (So.  Wales.)  Two  or  more 
stells  having  their  faces  in  line  or 
on  a  cleat  with  one  another.  (Gres- 
ley) 

Whole-workiBg  (Newc).  Working 
where  the  ground  Is  stUl  whole,  i.  e., 
has  not  been  penetrated  as  yet  with 


.  brsaats.  Qppeaad  to  ptBaf  wwh,  at 
the  extraction  of  pHluv  lafl  to  sop- 
port  prevtons  work  (Ba}iDoiid).  Bee 
Whole  flat 

Wheriei  (Seat).  The  eafs  la  aald  to 
be  whorled  when  It  Is  drawn  up  to 
or  over  thepnUaya.    (Bazrowasaii) 


Whsrler.     A  pottei^   wha^     Also 
oalled  WhiTler.    (Staadatd) 

Whfltls  (Soot).   Pithead  or  ahalfc  pid- 
Icya.    (Barrowman) 

Whaaatame  (Seot).    SaaM  aa  Whfai- 


Wieh;  w:r«h.  Oeltlc  for  aatt-aptlw; 
often  used  In  England  aa  the  tcnat 
natkm  oC  namee  of  pHacea  idiere  aalt 
la  or  haa  been  found,  tm  DroltiPM, 
NantioioJk^  etc    (Oldham) 

Wiohtisite.  A  itlaa^^  phase  of  dlahaa» 
named  ftom  a  Finland  locality.  Wieb- 
tia.    C<Mfi|Mre  Sordavalite.    (Koop) 

Wlokat;  Wleket  work  (No.  Walea).  A 
kind  of  plllar-and-stall,  or  hoid-aad* 
pillar,  ayatem  of  working  a  aeam  of 
coal,  with  plUara  up  to  15  yards  and 
atalla  up  to  24  yarda  wide.  (Giaa- 
ley) 

Widemoath  soefcet  A  well  borer'a  flab- 
ing  tool,  in  which  the  aocket  la  fitted 
with  a  bellmouth,  nearly  the  ftdl 
bore  of  the  casing,  thus  .making  it 
easy  to  grip  the  ends  of  broken  poles 
or  the  like,  when  lost  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well.    (Nat  Tube  Ool) 

Wide-work.  1.  (Bng.)  A  form  of  t&e 
pillar-and-breast  method  of  ezcavab 
ing  coal  (Stondard).  fl.  Room  or 
chamber  driving,  aa  dlstingulahed 
from  entry  or  gangway  driving  or 
narrow  work. 

Widowaaker.  Bee  Bock  drill. 

Width.  The  thldmaoB  ef  a  lode  naaa- 
ured  at  right  ani^  to  the  dip. 
(Skinner) 

WlggletaiL    Hoe  Rock  drill. 

Wlldeat  1.  To  act  or  cany  on  reck* 
lessly  or  wildly,  fl.  Originated  or 
characterized  by  wild,  irreQ)on8lble 

-  speculation ;  unreliable  or  unsafe  by 
reaaon  of  reckless  flnandering;  aa, 
a  ioHdeat  ban|L  (Standard).  S.  A 
mining  oompany  in  whldi  the  man- 
agement raises  nnmey,  often  by 
exaggerated  and  mlaleadlng  8tate> 
menta,  intending  to  uae  the  fooda  ao 
raised  for  personal  profit  rather  than 
fbr  the  development  of  the  ineperty 
and  without  regard  to  aecorlng  an 
adequate  return  to  the  inveatora.  A 
malign   Intent  Is  not  a 
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clumcterMlc.  fl>r  fbe  term  Is  now 
used  as  fbOows:  4.  SpecUlcslly  ap- 
plied to  a  mining  or  oil  company 
oxganlied  to  devdop  nnproven 
groond  f!ar  from  the  actual  point  of 
disoovery.     Any    risky    Tentnre   in 

WUdcatter.  1.  (U.  S.)  One  who  drills 
wells  in  the  hope  of  finding  oil  in 
territory  not  known  to  be  an  oil 
field  (WeiMttf).  2.  One  who  lo- 
cates a  mining  dalm  far  from  where 
ore  has  been  discovered  or  devel- 
oped. 8.  One  who  organises  or  as- 
dsts  in  the  organization  of  a  wild- 
cat   See  Wildcat,  3  and  4. 

WUdeattlng.  1.  Drilling  wells  for  oil 
in  territory  not  yet  proven  to  he  oil 
bearing.  S.  Locating  mining  claims 
antaide  of  w^-developed,  or  known 
mineral  deposits,  or  far  from  the 
actnal  point  of  discovery.  S.  Or- 
ganizing and  exploiting  a  risky  ven- 
ture.   See  Wildcat,  8  and  4. 

WDd  ooaL    Brittte  slate  Interstratified 
with  thin  coal  seams.     Also  called 
rashlngs.    The  roof  of  the  Pitsburgh* 
seam  In  western  Maryland.     (Md. 
GsoL  Sorv.,  voL  5,  p.  534) 

Wiliire.  (Bng.).  An  old  term  used 
by  colliers  for  fire  damp    (Qresley) 

WQd  gaa.  Blast-furnace  gas  that  does 
not  bom  steadily  or  properly.  (Will- 
cox) 

Wild  beat  (of  Steel).  A  heat  of 
molten  steel  which  Is  boiling  vio- 
lently, and  so,  if  poured,  honeycombs 
the  ingot  with  contained  gases 
(Webster).    £fee  alto  Heat,  2. 

Wild  lead.    Zinc  blende.     (Raymond) 

WUd  eteeL  Steel  made  from  a  wild* 
beat,  whidk  aees.    (Webster) 

Wild  welL  An  oil  w^U  the  flow  of 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  con- 
troL    (Redwood,  p.  244) 

Wild  work.  A  kind  of  bord-and-pillar 
Sjrstero  of  coal  mining  in  which  the 
v»y  narrow  pillars  left  to  support 
the  roof  are  not  recovered.  (Web- 
ster) 

WUey  iliaier.  A  form  of  shaking 
canvas  table  which  is  given  a  vanner 
motion.    (Liddell) 

WDfisy  table.  A  side-Jerk  table  used 
In  ore-dressing.  It  has  a  riflled  sur- 
face which  separates  the  light  and 
heavy  ^ins  Into  layers  by  agita- 
tion, and  the  jerking  action  then 
throws  the  heavy  grains  toward  the 
bead  end,  while  the  light  grains  are 
washed  down  over  the  deats  into 


the  tailings  box.  TThe  table  tapers 
toward  ttie  head  end,  and  the  rllBss 
are  progressively  longer  toward  the 
tailings  side.  The  Dodd.  Oammett, 
Hallett  and  Woo<U>ury  are  similar 
types.     (LiddeU) 

WiUesdte  Zinc  silicate,  Zn.8IOt. 
Ck>ntain8  58.6  per  cent  zinc.  The 
sine  Is  conunonly  replaced  in  part 
by  manganese.    (U.  S.  OeoL  Surv.) 

Williaau  hinged-hanuaer  erasher.  A 
.  crusher  with  a  rotating  central 
shaft  carrying  a  number  of  hinged 
hammers,  which  fly  out  from  cen* 
trifugal  force,  crushing  the  feed 
agaii^  the  casing.    (Liddell) 

WilUamtite.  An  apple-green  impure 
vaxA&ty  of  serpentine.  See  Jade.  (U. 
S.  GeoL  Surv.) 

Willow  pattern.  In  pottery,  a  design 
used  In  decorating  china,  originaUy* 
the  blue  china  of  Nanking,  intro- 
duced in  Bnglish  pprctiain  about 
1780.     (Webster) 

Wllion  prodaoer.  A  furnace  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  gas. 
(Ingalls,  p.  823) 

Wiluite.  1.  A  variety  of  vesnvianite. 
(Dana) 

8.  A  green  aluminum  garnet 
(Standard) 

Wimble  fSng.  and  Scot).  A  hollow 
instrument  for  cleaning  a  hole  In 
boring ;  a  kind  of  shell  auger.  Some 
varieties  of  wimble,  fmitable  for  bor- 
ing Into  soft  clay,  are  called  Wim- 
ble-scoops (Oentury).  Also  quelled 
Wamm^  Whimble,  Wumble. 

Wiable-iooop.     See  Wimble. 

Win.     1.  To  extract  ore  or  coal  (Ray- 
mond).   To  mine,  to  develop,  to  pre- 
pare for  mining.     (Oentury) 
8.   To  recover  metal  from  an  ore. 
(Webster) 

Wineh;  ^f^ndlatt.  A  man-power  hoist- 
ing machine,  consisting  of  a  horizon- 
tal drum  with  crank  handles  (Ray- 
mond). Also,  now  operated  by 
steam,  as  a  steam  winch. 

Wind.  1.  fBng.)  A  band-windlass  or 
Jack-roll.  8.  To  raise  coal,  etc.,  by 
means  of  a  winding-engine.  8.  A 
steam  engine  used  purposely  for  low- 
ering and  raising  men  in  an  engine 
pit  or  pumping  shaft  4»  A  single 
Journey  of  a  cage  ftom  top  to  bottom 
of  a  shaft  or  vice  versa.    (Gresl^y) 

Wind  blait     1.  (Aust)   A  quantity  of 
air  driven  out  of  mine  workings  with 
conslderabjle  force  by  a  fall  of  root 
(Power) 
8.  A  blown-out  or  ''windy**  sbot 
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Wiadbore  (Newc).  The  suction  pipe 
at  tlie  fafottom  of  a  set  of  pumps 
Uiaymond).  See  Snore  piece;  also 
Snore  hole 

Wind  furnace.  Any  form  of  furnace 
using  the  natural  draft  of  a  chimney 
without  the  aid  of  a  bellows  or 
blower.     (Duryee) 

Wind  gage.  An  anemometer  for  test- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  air  in  mines. 
(Qresley) 

Wind  hateh.  In  mining,  an  excavation^ 
or  opening  for  removing  ore.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Windhole  (Eng.).  A  shaft  or  other 
opening  for  ventilation.  (Bain- 
bridge) 

Winding.  Hoisting  coal  or  ore  with  a 
rope  wound  on  a  drum ;  used  synony* 
mously  with  Hoisting.    (Chance) 

Winding  bar.  The  appliance  on  drop 
bottom  ore  or  coal  cars  by  which  the 
doors  are  closed  and  held  tight 

Winding  engine  (Eng.).  The  appara- 
tus fixed  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft  for  raising  the  min- 
erals from  the  bottom,  or  from  vari- 
ous levels,  to  the  surface  (Qresley). 
A  hoisting  engine ;  a  hoist. 

Winding  rope.  The  rope,  or  cable, 
which  connects  the  cage  with  the 
drum  of  the  winding  engine. 

Windlau.  A  roll  or  drum  with 
handles,  used  in  winding  or  hoisting 
from  shallow  pits. 

Wiadlesi  (Derb.).  A  place  in  tiie 
mine  where  the  air  is  tad  or  short 
Also  called  Airless.    (Min.  Jour.) 

Wind  method.  A  system  of  separating 
coal  into  various  si^cs.  and  extract- 
ing waste  from  it,  which  in  prin- 
ciple depends  on  the  specific  gravity 
or  size  of  the  coal  and  the  strength 
of  the  current  of  air.  (G.  and  M. 
M.  P.) 

Wind  road  (Eng.).  An  air  passage 
for  mine  ventilation. 

Windrow.  A  row  of  peats  or  sod  set 
up  to  dry,  or  cut  in  paring  and  burn- 
ing.    (Standard) 

Winds.    A  variation  of  winze. 

Wind  fail.  The  top  part  of  canvas 
piping,  which  is  used  for  conveying 
air  down  shallow  shafts.  (O.  and 
M.  M.  P.) 

WiAd  walL    See  Bridge,  1. 

Wimd  way  (So.  Staff.).  An  airway 
leading  from  one  road  to  another. 
(Min.  Jour.) 


Windy  shot  A  blast  in  coal  mtnss 
which,  due  to  improperly  placed 
charges,  wrong  kind  or  quantity  of 
explosives,  or  insufficient  stemming 
expcmis  most  of  its  force  on  the 
mine  air^  and  sometimes  ignites  a 
gas  mixture,  coal  dust,  or  both,  thus 
causing  a  secondary  explosion  which 
may  or  may  not  spread  throughout 
the  mine. 

A  shot  which  blows  out  without  dis- 
turbing the  coal  (Athens  Min.  Oa 
V.  Camduff,  128  Illinois  App.,  p. 
183.)  A  shot  that  is  not  properly 
directed  or  loaded.  (Bolen-Damell 
Goal  Go.  V.  Hicks,  190  Fed.  Rept, 
p.  720).    A  blown-out  shot 

Wing  (Scot).  The  point  plate  of  a 
trnm  crossing.     (Barrowman) 

Wing  bore  (Scot).  A  side  or  flank 
bore-hole  in  a  working  place  ap- 
proaching old  workings.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Wing  dam.  A  dam  built  portly  acroas 
a  river  to  deflect  the  water  from  its 
course.    (Duryee) 

Winged  piUars  (Scot).  Pillars  of 
coal  that  have  been  reduced  In  size. 
(Barrowman) 

Wings.    1.  The  side8»  or  limbs,  of  an 
anticline.    Se^  Leg&    (Power) 
2.  Same   as   Rests,   Keeps,   Chairs, 
Dogs. 

Winning.    1.  A  new  mine  opening.    S. 
The  portion  of  a  conl  field  laid  out 
for  working.    (Raymond) 
S.  Mining. 

i.  (Scot)  A  pit  (mine)  and  its  as- 
sociated equipment  and  machinery. 
(Barrowman) 

Winning  bord  (Anst.).  A  room  tnm 
which  coal  is  being  mined.    (Power) 

Winning  headway.  1.  (Newc.)  A 
headway  driven  to  explore  and  <4)en 
out  the  coal  seanL  (Raymond) 
8.  (No.  of  Eng.)  A  gross-heading, 
or  one  driven  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  gangway    (C^tury) 

Winning-off  (Aust).  A  leading  head- 
ing or  drive  in  advance  from  which 
rooms,  or  bords,  are  opened.  Any 
lending  drift  is  termed  a  "  wipnlng.** 
(Power) 

Winning  pillan  (Aust).  Bztractiiig 
coal  pillars.     (Power) 

Winnowing  gold.  Air-blowing.  Ton- 
ing jip  dry  powdered  aurifenms  ma- 
terial in  air,  and  catching  the 
heavier  particles  not  blown  away. 
(G.  and  M.  M.  P.) 
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Wlmooski  marble.  A  siliceous  dolomite 
of  a  mottled  chocolate,  red,  pink,  yel- 
low, and  white  color,  and  used  as  a 
marble  for  tiling  and  wainscoting; 
from  Mallett's  Bay,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.     (Merrill) 

Win  out  (Scot).  To  widen  out,  as 
where  long  wall  working  is  being 
commenced.    ( Barrowman ) 

Wiater  dumps  (Alaska).  Gold-bearing 
gravel  mined  during  the  winter  and 
stored  on  the  surface  for  juicing  in 
the  spring  and  summer. 

Winter  oil.  A  heavy  railway-car  and 
engine  oil  which  has  a  solidifying 
point  of  below  —20'  F.    (Bacon) 

Winze.  A  vertical  or  inclined  open- 
ing, or,  excavation,  connecting  two 
levels  in  a  mine,  differing  from  a 
raise  only  in  construction.  A  tvinze 
\b  sunk  underhand  and  a  raise  is  put 
up  overhand.  When  the  connection 
is  completed,  and  one  is  standing  at 
the  tc4>,  the  opening  is  referred  to  as 
a  winze,  and  when  at  the  bottom,  as 
a  raise,  or  rise.  Compare  Under- 
ground shaft. 

Wiper.  1.  A  rod  on  which  is  held  a 
piece  of  cotton  waste  or  other  ab- 
sorbent material  and  .sed  for  dry- 
ing a  drill  hole  before  charging  with 
black  powder.  (Gillette,  p.  441) 
t.  A  form  of  cam. 


Wire,       (War.) 
(Gresley)  •. 


A     haulage    rope. 


Wire  bars.  Refined  copper  bars  cast 
Into  bars  for  wire  drawing.    (Weed) 

Wire  drawing.  1.  The  operation,  ac- 
cidental or  otherwise,,  of  reducing  the 
pressure  of  steam  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder.  (Ihlseng) 
9.  The  act  or  art  of  extending  duc- 
tile metal  into  wire.    (Century) 

Wire  gage.  1.  A  gage  for  measuring 
th6  diameter  of  wine  or  thickness  of 
sheet  metal.  8.  A  standard  series  of 
sizes  arbitrarily  indicated  by  num- 
bers, to  which  the  diameter  of  wire 
or  the  thickness  of  sheet  metal  is  usu- 
ally made,  and  which  Is  used  in  de- 
scribing the  size  or  thickness. 

Wire  gaue.  A  gauze-like  texture  of 
fine  wire,  as  that  used  for  the  chim- 
neys of  flame  safety-lampsw 

Wire  glass.  Glass  in  which  wire  net- 
ting  is  onbedded  to  increase  its 
■trength.     (Webster) 

WIra  rod.  A  metal  rod  from  which 
wire  is  drawn.     (Webster) 


Wire  rope.  A  rope  whose  strands  are 
made  of  wires,  twist*3d  or  woven  to- 
gether.    (C.  M.  P.) 

Wire  ropeway.  A  ropeway  using  a 
wire  cable  or  cables.  Used  for  con- 
veying ore  and  supplies  in  rough 
muuntainous  districts;  a  wire  tram- 
way.   See  Aerial  tramway. 

Wire  silver.  Native  silver  in  the  form 
of  wire  or  threads.     (Webster) 

Wire  tramway.     See  Aerial  tramway. 

WiBket;  Whisket  (Lane).  A  light 
basket  weighing  about  25  pounds, 
used  for  carrying  coal,  etc.,  up  a 

.  shaft.     (Gresley) 

Witchet    (No.  Wales).     See  Wicket 

Withamite.  A  red  to  yellow  variety 
of  epidote,  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  manganese.     (Standard) 

Witherite.  Native  barium  carbonate 
BaCOa.    (Dana) 

Witness  corner.  A  post  set  near  a 
comer  of  a  mining  claim  with  the 
distance  and  direction  of  the  tnie 
corner  indicated  thereon.  Used 
when  the  true  comer  is  inaccessible. 
(Shamel,  p.  321) 

Witts.    See  Tin-witts. 

tB^ohlwill  prooeit.  An  electrolytic 
process  of  gold  refining,  using  im- 
pure gold  bullion  as  anodes  and 
sheet  gold  cathodes  in  a  solution 
carrying  25-30  ounces  free  HCJl 
(specific  gravity  1.19)  per  cubic 
foot  If  the  anodes  contain  lead 
some  HsSO«  is  added.  The  currant 
density  is  about  1(X)  amperes  per 
square  foot,  the  potential  1  volt 
The  tanks  usually  used  are  porce- 
lain. Patinum  and  the  allied  metals 
ramain^n  the  electrolyte,  the  silver 
settles  out  as  chloride.     (Llddell) 

Wolehonskoite.  An  amorphous,  dull, 
•bluish-green,  fragile  chromiferouB 
clay.   (Standard) 

Wolf  prooess.  A  fiotation  process  in- 
vented by  Jacob  D.  Wolf  in  1908. 
He  used  sulphochlorinated  or  other 
oils  and  aimed  to  secure  a  high  ex- 
traction with  a  low  grade  of  concen- 
trate in  the  firat  step,  and  by  wash- 
ing with  hot  water  to  concentrate 
the  concentrate  in  a  second  step. 
Appjarantly  no  commercial  use  was 
made  of  it     (Llddell) 

Wolfram.  1.  (Ger.)  A  native  tungs- 
tate  of  iron  and  manganese;  See 
Wolframite. 

9.  The  metal  tungsten  or  woltram- 
ium:  An  improper  and  now  uncom- 
mon use.     (Oentory) 
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WolftanUBiiiaL  A  light  alumlnnm 
alloy  similar  to  Bomanlom.  (Web- 
ster) 

Wolframite.  A  series  of  minerals 
composed  of  tnngstate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  (Fe,Mn)WO«,  contain- 
ing, when  the  iron  and  manganese 
are  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  1,  76.4  per 
cent  WOft.  As  the  iron  Increases 
and  the  manganese  decreases  wol- 
framite grades  into  ferberite,  the 
Iron  tnngstate,  FeWO«,  with  76.8 
per  cent  Wd.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  aeries  is  htlbemlte,  the  pore 
manganese  tnngstate,  containing 
76.6  per  cent  WOb.  (U.  S.  GeoL 
Burv.) 

Wolframlam.  Tungsten :  the  scientific 
name.     (Standard) 

Wolfram  lamp.  A  tungsten  lamp. 
(Webster) 

Wolfram  ooher.  The  mineral  tnngs- 
tite,  WC     (Webster) 

Wolfram  steel.  Same  as  Tongsten 
BteeL    (Standard) 

Wolfsberglte.     1.  Same  as  Ghalcostib- 
ite.     (Dana) 
S.  Same  as  Jiunesonite.    (Standard) 

WollastoAlte.  A  white  mineral  of  the 
pyroxene  group  consisting  of  sili- 
cate (GaSiOs)  of  calcium  and  a 
common  product  of  the  metamorph- 
ism  of  limestone  by  intrusive  igne- 
ous rocks.  Often  in  aggregates  of 
flat  prismatic  crystals  without  dis- 
tinct crystal  planes  or  faces.  .(Ran- 
■ome) 

Won  (Eng.).  Proved,  sunk  to,  and 
tested.  CoaX  is  won  when  it  is 
proved  and  so  developed  that  it  can 
be  worked  and  conveyed  from  the 
mine.      (Gresley) 

Wonder  ttone.  A  variety  of  stone 
consisting  of  yellow  crystals  of  cal- 
cite  disseminated  through  dark  -  red 
earthy  dolomite.    (Standard) 

Wood.  1.  (Eng.)  Signifies  mine  tim- 
bers, bars,  sprags,  chocks,  lagging, 
etc.,  which  are  all  used  in  various 
ways  for  supporting  the  roof  and 
sides  of  underground  workings. 
(Giesley) 

8.  Agatized,  opalized,  petrified,  silici- 
fled  wood;  a  material  compoised  of 
opal  or  chalcedony  (agate)  and 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  wood 
by  silica.  The  replacement  of  t*^e 
woody  matter  by  the  dilica  takes 
place  in  such  a  way  that  the  original 
form  and  structure  of  the  wood  \h 
preserved.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Wood  agate.  Agate  formed  bj  the  pet- 
rification of  wood.    fif6(9  Wood,  X 

Woodbury  Jig.  A  jig  with  a  piangec 
compartment  at  the  he^  end,  so 
that  the  material  is  given  a  dassill- 
caUon  in  the  jig.     (LiddeU) 

Woodbury  table.  A  table  of  the  sen- 
eral  Wilfley  -  Overstrom  -  Oard  type, 
with  riffles  parallel  to  the  tailings 
side,  and  a  hinged  portion  without 
riffles  (unlike  the  Card).  The  table 
top  Is  a  rhomboid,  and  the  riffles 
gradually  shorten  as  they  near  the 
taiUngs  side.     (LIddell) 

Wood  ohaia  (So.  Staff.).  A  hoisting 
chain,  the  iron  links  of  which  are 
filled  with  small  blocks  of  wood. 
(Gresley) 

Wood  ooaL  1.  Lignite.  See  Board 
coaL   S.  CSharooaL    (Wdwter) 

Wood  copper.  A  fibrous  ollvenlta 
(Dana) 

Wooden  (York).  Timbermim  em- 
ployed in  mines.    (Gresley) 

Wood  hematite.  A  flinely  radiated  va- 
riety of  hematite,  exhibiting  alter- 
nate bands  of  brown  or  yellow -ol 
varied  tints.     (Power) 

Wood  Iron.  A  fibrous  variety  of  chaly- 
bite  (siderite),  FeOCk.    (Power) 

Wood  opaL  A  variety  of  opal  consist- 
ing of  wood  In  which  the  organic 
matter  has  been  replaced  by  sUtca; 
sllicifled  wood.  Called  also  Xjh 
opal.     (Standard) 

Wood  peat  Peat  formed  from  de- 
cayed wood,  leaves,  etc.,  in  foreslSL 
(Standard) 

Wood  proeeia.  A  flotation  prooen 
utilizing,  the  surface  tension  of 
water,  either  fresh,  acid,  or  salt. 
(Megraw,  p.  78) 

Wood  ringer  (Eng.).  See  Ringer  1; 
and  Dog  and  chain,  1.    (Oresley) 

Woodrook.  A  variety  of  asbestos  re- 
sembling wood.     (Standard) 

Woodttoae.  Petrified  wood,  as  wood 
opal.     (Standard) 

Wood  tin.  A  nodolar  variety  of  easslt- 
erite,  or  tinstone,  of  a  brownish 
color  and  fibrous  structure,  and 
somewhat  resembling  dry  wood  In 
appearance.     (<}entury) 

Woolpack.  (Eng.).  A  concretionary 
mass  of  crystalline  limestone  oc- 
curring in  the  form  of  balls,  viAry- 
ing  greatly  in  size,  in  the  Wenlo^ 
limestone.  Galled  also  Ballstone. 
(Standard) 
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L  A  ^fuMy  of  steel  nuide  In 
India  by  tlie  cementation  process: 
tlie  earliest  known  form  of  steel 
(Standard).  Prepared  from  a  black 
Iron  ore  of  Hlndostan  by  a  proceoi 
analogous  to  tbe  Catalan  hearth. 
(Ure) 

Work.  1.  (Mid.)  A  stall  or  work- 
ing place  in  a  mine.  t.  (Bng.)  To 
get,  cat  away,  or  excayate  and  re- 
mare  any  lied  or  seam,  or  part 
thereof,  of  coal,  ironstone  or  qtiier 
mineral,  wiietlier  nndergronnd  or 
in  Knpok  work.  To  mine.  S.  (So. 
StaflL)  A  aide  of  work,  wJUeft  soe. 
(Gretfey) 

4,  To  crumble  and  yidd  nnder  the 
action  of  a  sqneese.  Applied  to  pil- 
lars or  roof  of  a  co^  mine.  8.  To 
be  slowly  closing  nnder  the  action  of 
a  sqneese.  Applied  to  portions  of 
the  mine  workings.    (Steel) 

(L  Ore  before  It  is  dressed.  7.  A 
place  where  industrial  labor  of  any 
kind  is  carried  on.  Usually  In  the 
plural  as  a  9aU  «oorkt.  Iron  irorkt, 
et&    (Webster) 

Workable  beds,  or  Tdna.  Any  bed  or 
yein  that  Is  capable  of  being  worked, 
but  usually  applied  to  that  coal  seam 
or  oro  deposit  whidi  can  bo  mined 
profltably. 

Worked  -  out.  Exhausted  (CSiance) . 
Said  of  a  coal  seam  or  ore  d^^Kwit 

WorUair.  1.  See  Labor,  L  The  ^mn- 
Ish  and  the  Engliah  terms  are  syn- 
onymous in  meaning  and  alike  in 
applieatlon.  A  working  may  be  a 
shaftt  quarry^  lerid,  opencut,  or  stops, 
etc  (Raymond).  Usually  used  In 
the  plural.     Bee  Workings. 

5.  (Scot)  A  name  glTon  to  the  whole 
strata  excavated  In  working  a  seam, 
t.  (Soot)  Making  a  noise  before 
flailing  down,  such  as  holed  coal  at 
tbe  face,  or  unsupported  roof  strata 
(Barrowman).  Compare  Work,  4 
and  5. 

WorUaff  barrel  (0>m.)  The  cylinder 
in .  w  h  I  c  h  a  pump  piston  works. 
(Bi^mond) 

Wortdag  beam  (Bug:).  A  beam  hay- 
ing a  vertical  motion  on  a  rock  sliaft 
at  Its  center,  one  end  being  connected 
with  the  piston  rod  and  the  other 
with  a  crank  or  pump  rod,  etc.  A 
walking  beam  (O.  and  M.  M.  P.). 
Alio,  a  brake  stafT. 

Working  big  (Eng.).  Said  of  a  vein 
luge  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in 
without  breaking  any  of  the  adja* 
cent  rock. 


Werkfng  ifawtag:  A  drawlBg  or  plan, 
as  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  struc- 
ture or  mschlne,  drawn  to  a  spedHed 
scale,  and  in  such  detail  as  to  form 
a  guide  for  the  construction  of  the 
object  represented.     ((Century) 

Wertinr  fftoe.  The  place  at  which  the 
work  Is  being  done  is  a  breast  sang- 
way,  airway,  chute,  holding,  driftt 
adit  or  crooKut  etc  (Chance).  Bee 
Face. 

Workiac  irst  (Aust).  £fes  Whole- 
working. 


Working  faraaee  (Bkig.).    A  mine-^ 
tUatlng  furnace  supplied  with  fresh 
air  frmn  the  downcast  shaft    (Ores- 

loy) 

Working  home.  Working  toward  tbe 
main  shaft  In  extracting  ore  or  ooal, 
as  ir  kmgwall  retreating  (Bay- 
mond).     See  Longwall  method. 

Working  load.  The  msTimum  load 
that  a  rope  can  carry  under  the  con- 
ditions of  working  without  danger  of 
straining.  Same  as  Proper  working 
load.     (O.  M.  P.) 

Workinff-on-air.  A  pump  works  on 
air  when  air  Is  sucked  up  with  the 
water,     (a  and  M.  M.  P.) 

Working^on-the-walls.  The  eroding  or 
corroding  of  blast  furnace  llnini^ 
(Willcox) 

Working  out  Working  away  from  the 
main  shaft  in  extracting  ore  or  eoal, 
as  in  longwall  advancing.  (Bay- 
mond.)    Oompare  Working  home. 

Working  pit  A  mine  shaft  up  which 
the  ore  and  miners  are  carried,  as 
distinguished  from  one  used  only  in 
pumping.     (Standard) 

Working  plaoe.  The  place  in  a  mine 
at  which  coal  or  ore  is  being  actu- 
ally mined  (Steel).  See  aUo  Work- 
ing face. 

Working  plan.  Same  as  Working 
drawing. 

Working  rate.  (Scot).  The  rate  per 
ton  paid  to  a  miner.    (Barrowman) 

WoiftingiL  Any  species  of  develop- 
ment; usually  restricted  in  meaning 
to  i^ply  to  the  breasts,  etc^  in 
contradistinction  to  the  gangways 
and  airways.  Often  used  in  a 
broader  sense  to  mean  ail  the  un- 
derground developments  ((Chance). 
See  Working,  L 

Workiag-the-brokea  (Aust).  The 
process  of  removing  the  pillars  in 
bord-and-plllar  work  (Power).  Same 
as  Second  working;  Bobbing  pillars. 
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Work-lMtdL  Impure  pig  lead  that  Is 
to  be  desilverized  or  reflned  (Stand- 
ard).   See  Baae  buUlon. 

Work  itonc.  A  plate  In  the  bottom  of 
a  blast  hearth  or  ore  hearth  having 
a  groove  down  its -center  for  con- 
ducting away  the  molten  lead. 
(Standard) 

Work-the-twig  (Prov.  Bng.).  To  use 
the  divining  rod.     (Standard) 

Worm;  Worm  coll  (Bng.).  A  spiral 
tool,  used  for  loosening  tough  clays 
at  the  bottom  of  bore  holes.  See 
Wad  coU.     (Grealey) 

Worming  pot.  In  ceramics,  a  vessel 
that  discharges  color  through  tubes, 
for  forming  strips  or  worm-like  pat- 
terns on  an  article  of  pottery  ro- 
tated In  a  lathe.    (Standard) 

Wongh  (Scot).  A  wall;  the  rock  be- 
side a  vein  of  lead  ore.     (Wrtwter) 

Wreath.  In  glass-making,  a  wavy  ap- 
pearance In  glass,  especially  flint 
glass,  due  to  defective  manufacture. 
(Standard) 

Wreaths  (Lelc).  Four  short  pieces 
of  hemp  rope  placed  around  the  legs 
of  a  horse  or  pony  and  fastened 
together  abo^  Its  back,  by  which 
it  was  formerly  lowered  Into  <^ 
brought  up  out  of  a  mine.  (Gresley) 

Wreck  (Scot).  A  breakdown,  as  In  a 
shaft  or  on  an  Indlne.  (Barrow- 
man) 

Wteught  Iron.     The  purest  form  of 
Iron  commonly  known  In  the  arts, 
containing    only    about    half   of    1 
per   cent   of   carbon.     It  Is   made 
^ther  directly  from  the  ore,  as  In 
the  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  or 
by  purifying   (puddling)   cast  J*on 
In  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  vrefln- 
«ry.     (Wdteter) 
Wrought  iteel.     Weld  sted.     (Web- 
ster) 
Wmlf ealte.    Lead  molybdate,  PbMoOj. 
Oontalns  89.3  per  cent  MoOk.    Cal- 
cium,  chromium,    copper,   and   va- 
nadium are  sometimes  constituents. 
(U.  S.  (Jeol.  Surv.) 
WurtslUte;  Elaterite;  Tabby Ite;  Som- 
ite; i^crlte.    An  asphaltlc  mineral 
which  Is  Jet-black  by  reflected  ll^t 
and  deep-red  In  thin  plates.    It  sof- 
tens In  hot  water,  toughens^  and  be- 
comes more  elastic.     In  a  candle 
flame  It  softens  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame.    It  Is  practically  Insolu- 
ble In  gasoUne  of  76*  B^,  partly 
aolable  In  ether,  carbon  dlsulphlde, 
and  turpentine,  and  less  so  In  carbon 
tetrachloride.    (U.  8.  OeoL  Surv^) 


Wurtalte.    A  stnc  snlphftde  of  the 
composition  as  sphalerite,  ZnS,  bat 
hexagonal  In  Its  crystalllsatioiL    (U. 

f  S.  CtooL  Surv.) 

Wych.     See  Wich. 

Wye  (Chimb.).  The  beam-end  oonnee- 
tlon  above  the  pump-rods  of  a  wind- 
ing and  pumping  engine.    (Grealey) 

Wyomingite.  An  aphanophyric  igne- 
ous rock  containing  leudte,  diopslde, 
and  phlogoplte  in  a  glassy  base  of 
much  the  same  composition  as  ortho- 
clase  (La  Forge).  From  the  Ludte 
Hills,  Wyoming.  This  rock  was  de- 
scribed by  Zirkel  In  1876  and  was 
the  first  known  oocunenee  of  leudte 
in  America.    (Kemp) 

Wythera    (Eng.).      A   vein   or   lode 
(Power) 


Zaeal  (MezJ.  A  miner's  cabin;  a 
storehouse  for  mining  supplies;  a 
shaft  house  (C.  and  M.  M.  P.)-  Also 
spelled  JacaL 

Zalsonte  (8p.)..  A  coarse  pay  sand  or 
gravel.     (Lucas) 

Xaathltaae^  An  alteratloii  product  of 
sphene  (titanlte).  Its  composition 
is  analogous  to  the  clays,  but  con- 
tains chiefly  titanic  oxide  Instead  of 
silica. 

Zaathlte.  A  yellowish  variety  of  Ve- 
suvianite.     (Webster) 

Xaathosoalte.  SUver^raeoic  salphide, 
8AgiS.As&.  Oontalns  eL4  per  cent 
silver.    (U.  S.  CtooL  Surv.) 

XaathophylUte.  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
magnesium,  calcium,  and  aluminum, 
occurring  in  crusts  or  in  imptanted 
globular  forms.    (Dana) 

Zanfhorthite.  A  yellow  altered  vari- 
ety of  allanlte  that  contains  consid- 
erable wtitet.     (Standard) 

Zanthotiderite.  A  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron,  FeiOiSHsO,  occurring  in' fine 
needles  or  fibers,  stellate  and  con- 
centric; also  as  an  ocher.  Goldes- 
ydlow  to  brown.    <Dana) 

Xemogeaitcs.  Posepny's  term  for  min- 
eral deposits  of  later  origin  than  the 
waU  rock.  The  name  means  fttf^ 
elgners,  and  refers  to  tiieir  later  tn- 
froduction.  Co«««Mire  IdlofeBitaa. 
(Kenvp) 

XeaoUte.  A  silicate  of  alvmlamB»  rt> 
lated  to  fibrolite.    (Century) 
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>»«>Utlt  A  fragment  of  other  rock  or 
of  an  eariler  aoUdifled  portion  of  the 
Mme  mass  inclosed  in  an  Igneons 
rock ;  an  indnaion ;  an  enclnve  (La 
Forge) 

Xenomorphie.  Rohrbach*s  teztural, 
name  for  those  minerals  In  an  igne- 
ous rock,  whose  boundaries  are  de- 
termined by  their  neighbors.  Its 
antithesis  Is'automorphic,  which  see. 
Xenomorphie  is  synonymous  with 
allotrlomorphic,  over  which  it  has 
priority.     (Kemp) 

Xenon.  A  very  heavy  inert  gaseoua 
element  occurring  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  in 
abopt  20  millions.  Symbol,  X; 
atomic  weight  130.2 ;  specific  gravity, 
8.62.     (Webster) 

Xenotine.  Essentially  an  yttrium 
phosphate,  TPO«.  Oerium  and  Er- 
bium are  sometimes  present,  also 
silicon  and  thorium  as  in  monazite. 
(Dana) 

X-ftame  braoe.  A  reinforcement  brac- 
ing of  a  square-set  in  which  two 
diagonal  pieces  of  timber  cross  to 

^  form  an  X.    (Sanders,  p.  49) 

Xihnitl  (Mez.).  Turquois  found  by 
the  Aztecs  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 
(Halse) 

Xil6palo  (Sp.).    Wood  opaL     (Halse) 

Xonallte.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  cal- 
cium, occurring  in  massive  fbrms  of 
a  white  or  bluish  gray  color.-  ((]!en- 
tury) 

Xylanthrax.  Wood-coal;  charcoal:  so 
called  in  distinction  from  mineral 
coal.     (Standard) 

Xyloidlne.  An  explosive  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  starch  or  woody  fiber,  resem- 
bling gun  cotton.     (Century) 

Xylopal.    See  Wood  opal. 

T. 

Taeente  (Sp.).  Foot-wall,  or  floor  of 
an  ore  deposit     (dalse) 

Taolmiento  (Sp.).  1.  A  mineral  de- 
posit See  Criadero.  t.  The  occur- 
rence or  mode  of  occurrence. 
(Halse) 

Yankee.  In  founding,  a  molder's  11ft- 
Ing-tool  having  a  curved  shank. 
(Standard) 

Tasolite.  Same  as  Axinite.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Tardafe.  1.  Price  paid  per  yard  for 
mining  coal.  S.  The  extra  compen- 
sation a  miner  receives  in  addition 


to  tho  mining  price  for  working  in  a 
nalTow  place  or  in  deficient  coaL 
Usually  at  a  certain  price  per  yard 
advanced.    (Steel) 

Yard  price.  The  price  paid  per  yard 
driven  (in  addition  to  the  tonnage 
prices)  for  roads  of  certain  wldtha 
and  drivod  in  certain  directions  (G 
and  M.  M.  P.).     Bee  Tardage. 

Yard  lervlee.  Transportation  of  rock 
from  the  quarry  bank  until  the  tim%. 
it  reaches  the  main  transportation 
lines.     (Bowles) 

Yard  work  (Forest  of  Dean).  Synony- 
mous with  Yardage.    (Qresley) 

Yareta  (Bol.,  Chile,  and  Peru).  A  res- 
inous moss  found  at  high  elevations, 
and  used  as  a  fuel.    (Halse) 

Yark  (Derb.).  To  Jerk  a  rope  or  other 
appliance  used  for  lifting  oi;  draw- 
ing.    (Gresley) 

Yed  (Leic).    See  Head,  1. 

Yellow  arieaio.     Orpiment.    (CJhester) 

Yellow  eopper.     CHialcopyrite. 

Yellow  copperas.     See  Copiapite. 

Yellow  earth.  Specifically,  yellow 
ocher.      (Webster) 

Yellow  lead-ore.  Wulfenite.  (Web- 
ster) 

Yellow  metaL  1.  Gold.  2.  Munta 
metal.     (Webster) 

Yellow  ocher.  A  soft  earthy  variety  of 
limonlte.     (Power) 

Yellow  ore  (Com.).  CJhalcopyrite. 
(Raymond) 

Yellow  orpiment  King's  yellow,  AsiSt. 
(Webster) 

Yellow  ozokerine.  A  product  resem- 
bling vaseline,  but  less  homogeneous, 
produced  from  crude  ozocerite.  (Ba- 
con) 

Yellow  pyrite.  Same  as  Chalcopyrlte. 
(Standard) 

Yellow  ratebane.  Orpiment  (W^ 
ster) 

Yellow  ultramarine.  A  pigment  con- 
sisting of  barium  chromate.  ( Stand- 
ard) 

Yellow  wax.  A  viscous,  semi-solid,  dif- 
ficultly volatile  substance  obtained 
on  distillation  of  petroleum-still 
residuum.    (Bacon) 

Yelmo  (Hex.).    Coke  fork.    (Dwight) 

Yenite.  £ree  Ilvaita 
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Temtaite.  A  name  deriyed  from  the 
Yentna  Rlyer,  Alaska,  and  aaggeated 
by  J.  B.  Sparr  for  certain  granitoid 
rocks,  consisting  of  <Hlgoclfc8e,  acapo- 
lite,  and  biotlte,  with  a  few  zircons. 
The  acapolUe  is  believed  to  be  an 
original  mlneraL     (Kemp) 

Teio  (Sp.).  1.  Gypsum  mineral,  t. 
Calcined  gypsum;  T.  bianco,  whit- 
ing; 7.  maie^  plaster  <^  Paris. 
(Halse) 

Tesotoi  (Aguas,  Hex.).  Copper  .ore 
in  which  calcite  or  fluorspar  pre- 
dominates as  a  matrix.     (Halse) 

Yield.  1.  The  proportion  of  coal  or  ore 
obtained  In  mining ;  the  product  of  a 
metallurgical  process;  extraction; 
recoyery.  S.  To  give  way;  to  crush. 
Said  of  pillars  of  coal  when  they 
eommence  to  give  way  or  crush. 
(Gresley) 

Y-l«yeL  A  level  mounted  In  a  pair 
of  Y*s:  a  common  form  of  spirit- 
level,     used     In     surveying,     etc 

fodo  {Bp.\.    Iodine.    (Lucas) 

Yofolte.  A  name  suggested  by  Weed 
and  Plrsson  from  Yogo  peak,  one 
of  the  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Mont., 
fbr  a  syenltic  rock  (monxonlte)  com- 
posed of  orthodase  and  auglte  in 
about  equal  amount.  See  also  Sanl- 
dlnlte  and  Shonklnite.    (Kemp) 

Yoking.  1.  (Eng.)  A  collision  of 
mine  cars.  (G.  G.  Green  well) 
t.  In, the  plural,  stakes  placed  at 
regular  Intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  boundaries  of  a  mining 
claim.     (Standard) 

Yolk  ooal;  Yolks  (Scot).  Free  or  soft 
coaL     (Barrowman) 

Yoredale  roeki  (Eng.).  The  upper 
beds  of  the  EingUsh  Carboniferous 
limestone  series,  or  those  lying  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  limestone 
proper  and  the  millstone  grit  They 
contain  celebrated  lead-mines. 
(Standard) 

Yorkshire  stone.  A  building  stone  of 
the  English  millstone  grit.  (Stand- 
ard) 

Young;  Youthful.  Being  in  the  stage 
of  increasing  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
action:  said  of  some  streams;  also, 
being  in  the  stage  of  accentuation 
of  and  a  tend«icy  toward  complex- 
ity of  form :  said  of  some  topography 
resulting  from  land  sculpture.  Con- 
trasted with  Mature  and  Old.  (La 
Forge) 

YjMiag  river.  In  geology,  a  river 
which  has  begun  to  form  a  drainage 
system   in   newly  raised   or  newly 


deformed  land.  It  Is  characteriaed 
by  a  shallow  ungraded  channeil 
bordered  by  numeroos  lakes ;  by  Ihlt- 
ing  but  few  short  tributaries;  and 
from  variation  in  the  hardness  at 
its  bed  rocks;  by  frequent  waterfUIai 


Youstone  (Eng.).  An  old  term  for 
Chinese  jade,  or  nephrite.     (Page) 

Youth.  That  stage  In  the  development 
of  streams  when  they  are  increasing 
in  vigor  and  efficiency;  or  in  land 
sculpture  when  topographic  forms 
are  being  acraituated  and  are  tend- 
ing toward  onnplexity;  contrasted 
with  Maturity  and  Age.  (La  Foige) 
Bee  dlao  Young. 

Y-traek.  A  tra(±  at  approximatdiy 
right  anises  to  a  line  of  railroad, 
and  connected  with  it  by  two 
switches,  the  plan  of  the  whole  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  a  Y  with  a 
line  Joining  the  ends  of  its  arms: 
used  in  place  of  a  turntable.  (Stand- 
ard) 

YtterMte.    Same  as  Ckulolinite. 

Ytterbium;  Veoytterblun.  A  rare  me- 
tallic dement  closely  resembHng 
yttrium.  It  has  a  valence  of  three. 
Symbol,  Yb;  atomic  weight,  17S.6. 
(Webster) 

Yttergranat  A  calcium-iron  garnet 
containing  a  small  amount  of  yttria. 
(Dana).    A  variety  of  andradlta. 

Yttriallte.  A  slHcate  of  thorium  and 
the  yttrium  metals  Al^y,  but  it 
contains  also  uranium  and  other  de- 
ments in  small  quantity.  (U.  S. 
CeoL  Surv.) 


A  trivaleot  metallic  element 
(combined)  in  gadollnite  and 
rare  minerala     Symbol,   Y; 
weight,  89.0.    (Websto*)  Ob- 
as  a  dark-gray  powder  posses- 
metallic  luster  under  a  bur- 
It  decomposes  water  dowly 
cold  but  more  quickly  on  boO- 


YttriuBL 
found 
other 
atomic 
talned 
sing  II 
nlsher. 
in  the 
ing. 

Yttrium-gaaiel  '  A  variety  of  garnet 
containing  a  small  amount  of  yttri- 
um eartha  See  Tttergranat  (Oes- 
tury) 

Yttrooeriter  A  hydrous  fluoride  of  ce- 
rium, yttrium,  erbium,  and  ealdom. 
(Dana) 

Yttrotantalite.  A  tantalate  and  nlo- 
bate  of  iron,  calcium,  yttrium,  eibi- 
um,  cerium,  etc,  occurring  in  blacA- 
brown  orthorhombic  crystals  (Dana). 
Called  also  Yttrocolumbite. 

Yu  (China).  Jada  <3aUed  also  Yuh; 
Yustone  (Standard).    See  Youstone 
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(BoL).  A  region  of  low  plalmi; 
an  allnTlal  tMUiin,  often  containing 
xldi  ulaoera.     (Halae) 

Tuqna  (Mar.).   Anvil.    (Dwlght) 

Z. 


(Max.).    Fodder  for  animals, 
as  bay,  coraatalk^  etc    (Dwlght) 


h,  A  kind  of  white  earth  mixed 
with  lime  naed  by  the  natlvea  of 
Tncatan  for  plasttf,  stucco,  etc 

(Webster) 

fairer;  Xaffre.  An  Imimre  oxide  <^  co- 
balt obtained  by  a  roasting  process 
in  which  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
are  driven  off.     (Hnmble) 

Xtfer-blme.     Same  as  Gobalt-btne. 

Xatrlaa  (Sp.).  Bine  dialoedony, 
(Halse) 

Sa4re  <Sp.).  1.  Sapphire,  t.  Ultra- 
marine; lapis  lazQlL    (Halse) 

Zafra.  1.  (Sp.)  Oangne;  matrix.  S. 
The  sngar  crop  In  Oiba;    (Halse) 

Zatrero  (Sp.).  A  workman  occopied 
in  handling  waste  rock.    (Halse) 

Zahiao  (Golom.).  Timber  nsed  for 
shaft  lagging.     (Halse) 

Zamballidor  (Golom.).  OnosWho  pans 
gravel  with  a  large  hatea.    (Lucas) 

XambuUidora  (O>lom.).  An  oval  pan 
with  handle.  A  large  hatea.  (Lu- 
cas) 

Sanbiillir  (CJolom.).  To  extract  the 
gold  from  the  bottom  of  streams 
with  a  large^5a^ea.     '^^ucas) 

ffapa  (Oolom.).  A  small  intermediate 
level  driven  between  two  main 
levels.     (Halse) 

Sapapieo  (Sp.).  A  pickax;  a  mat- 
tock.    (Halse) 

Zapato  (Sp.).  A  shoe  or  stamp;  Z. 
de  freno,  a  brake  shoe.     (Halse) 

Zar  (Persia).    €k>ld.    (O.  O.  W.  Lock) 

Zaraada  (Sp.).  1.  Large  ore-screen;  a 
griszly.  g.  A  small  sieve  usi*d  in 
assaying.     (Halse) 

Zarandero  (Mex.).  One  who  attends 
the  screen.     (Dwlght) 

Zaratite.  A  massive,  vitreous,  emer- 
ald-green, hydrous  nickel  carbonate, 
Ht«Ni«COu.  Occurs  usually  as  an 
Incrustation  (U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.). 
Also  called  Emerald  nickel. 


Zanae;  ZSraieb.  Native  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  including  sandarac  and  or- 
plment     (Webster) 

Zaiaohe  (Max.).    1«  Gold  of  low  eslsr 
containing  silver.     (Lucas) 
%.  (Ecuador)      Mountain    sidmsHi 
899  Soroche,  1.     (JBalse) 

ZSiBo  (Sp.,  Am.)  Timbering;  prop* 
ptng.    (Lucas) 

Zawa  (Com.).  A  cavern.  (Ray- 
mond) 

Zsz.  A  tool  for  trimming  and  punc- 
turing roofing  slates.    (Webster) 

Zeaiite.  An  old  name  for  a  variety  of 
fire  opaL     (Chester) 

Zebeb  (Arabic).  Gtold.  (Q^G.  W. 
Lock) 

Zeehstein  (Gw.).  The  upper  divisloii 
of  the  Permian  in  Europe.  (Web- 
ster) 

Zetn  (Sp.).    A  safety  fase.    (Halse) 

Zellweger  faraaee.    A  long-hearth  ra- 
verberatory   furnace  used   at  lola, 
.  Kana    (Ingalls,  p.  112) 

Zeolite.  A  generic  term  for  a  group 
of  minerals  occurring  in  cracks  and 
cavities  of  igneous  rocks,  especially 
the  more  basic  lavaa  Zeolites  are 
hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  with 
either  sodium  or  calcium  or  Imtfa, 
and  rarely  barium  or  strontium. 
Before  the  blowpipe  most  of  the 
seolltes  fuse  readily  and  with  strong 
intumescence,  whence  their  name, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  for  "boiling 
stone"  They  have  little  economic 
importance.     (U.   S.  Geol.   Surv.) 

Zeolitisatioa*  The  process  by  which  a 
mineral  is  converted  into  zeolite  by 
alteration,  e.  g.  nepheline  into 
thompsonlte.     ((}entury) 

Zeaxlte  (C!om.).  An  obscure  mineral, 
probably  tourmaline.     (Chester) 

Zeylanite.    See  Ceylonite.    (Standard) 

Ziervogel  proeess.  The  extraction  of 
silver  from  sulphide  ores  or  matte 
by  roasting  In  such  a  way  as  to 
form  sulphate  of  silver,  leaching  this 
out  with  hot  water  ,and  precipitat- 
ing the  silver  by  means  of  metallic 
copper.     ( Raymond  ) 

Zietriiikite.  A  brown,  fossil  wax  re- 
sembling osocerite.    (Standard) 

Zighyr;  Zigger;  Sicker  (Com.).  To 
percolate,  trickle,  or  ooze,  as  water 
through  a  crack.  From  the  Ger- 
man, aickem.     (Raymond) 
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Ziveat  water.  Water  impregnated 
with  copper :  found  in  copper  mines. 
(Standard) 

2iae.  1.  A  blulsb-white,  cryatallinep 
metallic  substance  Not  fbund  na- 
tive. Symbol  Zn;  atomic  weigtit, 
e5.87;  specific  gravity,  7  to  7.2.  8. 
To  coat  or  cover  with  zinc. 

Ziaoalumlnite.  A  Ugbt-blue,  hydrated 
zinc  sulphate,  with  zinc  and  aluml- 
num  hydrates,  AUZntS«0n,18H/)., 
that  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal 
system.     (Standard) 

Zlnoblemde..     See  Sphalerite. 

Ziae  bloon.  See  Hydrozincite ;  Zinc 
oxide. 

Ziae  box.  A  box  containing  zinc  for 
the  precipitation  of  gold  from  cyan- 
ide solutions.     (Rickard) 

Ziao  oolio.  A  form  of  colic  thought 
to  be  caused  by  zinc-oxide  poisoning. 
(Century) 

Zinc  dust.  Ftnely-divided  zinc,  zinc- 
oxide,  and  Impurities,  incidentally 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  spel- 
ter. It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  In- 
ferior paint  (zinc* gray).  (Ray- 
mond) 

Ztne  gray.     See  Zinc  dust 

Ziae  greea.    CJobalt  green.    (Webster) 

Ziaoiag.  The  act  or  process  of  heat- 
ing iron  plate  with  zinc  or  zinc  salts ; 
galvanization.    (Standard) 

Ziaelte;  Red  oxide  of  zino.  Zinc  oxide, 
ZnO.  (3ontalns  80.3  per  cent  zinc. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Zineolysis.  A  mode  of  decomposition 
occasioned  by  an  electrical  current; 
electrolysis.     (Oentury) 

Ziaoolyte,  Jt  body  decomposable  by 
electricity;  an  electrolyte.  (CJc  - 
tury) 

Zlne  vreL  Zinc  is  not  found  native. 
See  Calamine,  Franklinite,  Hydro- 
zincite, Nicholsonite,  Smlthsonite, 
Sphalerite,  WUlemite,  Wurtzite,  Zinc- 
ite.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Ziae  oxide.  A  white  pulverulent  oxide 
ZnO,  made  by  burning  zinc  in  air. 
It  Is  used  as  a  pigment,  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead.  Called 
also  Flowers  of  zinc;  Nihil  album; 
FIMlosopber's  wool ;  Zinc  bloom ;  Zinc 
whits.    (Standard) 


Zlae  seaa.  The  slnc-sllver  alloy 
skimmed  from  the  surCace  of  the 
bath  in  the  process  of  desilverlaatioii 
of  lead  by  zinc.     (Raymond) 

Ziae  spar.  An  early  name  for  Smlth- 
sonite.   (Chester) 

Ziao  tplneL  A  synonym  for  Gahnite. 
(Chester) 

Ziae  sulphate.  A  compound,  Zn80«, 
usually  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc 
in  sulphuric  add,  or  by  roasting  and 
oxidizing  certain  zinc  ores.  (Web- 
ster) 

Ziae  vitriol.  1.  A  common  name  for 
goslarite  (Chester).     Zinc  sulphate. 

Zlno  white.  Oxide  of  zinc  (Ray- 
mond) 

Ziakazarite.  A  mineral  found  in 
small,  blue  crystals,  probably  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  Car- 
bonate of  copper.    (Chester) 

Zinkeaite.  A  native  lead^ntlmonite  of 
sulphur,  PbSb>S«  (W^)Ster).  AUo 
Zinckenite. 

Zinkite.    Sa^ie  as  Zindte. 

Ziaawaldlte.  An  iron-Uthia  mica  in 
form  near  biotlte.  O>lor  pale  violet, 
yellow  to  brown  and  datir  gray. 
(Dana) 

Zippeite.  A  basic  sulphate,  of  Uran- 
ium.    (Century) 

• 

Ziqoitumba  ((}olom.).  Un watering  a 
a  mine,  by  manual  lalx>r,  the  men 
carrying  the  water  firom  one  shaft  or 
winze  to  another.     (Halse) 

Ziroon.  Zirconium  SRicate,  ZrSIOi. 
When  clear  and  orange-cotored  It  is 
used  for  the  gem  known  as  hya- 
cinth. (U.  S.  GebL  Surv.)  Also 
called  Azoritfe 

Zirooaia.    Zirconium  dioxide,  ZMV 

ZIreoniam.  A  rare  dement  found  to 
combined  form  only.  A  gra^W 
crystalline  metallic «  scOMtunea 
Symbol,  Zr;  atomic  welglit,  $06; 
specific  gravity.  4.^5.    (Webster) 

Zireoa  Ugfei  A  light  dmilar  to  the 
caldum  light,  produeed  hy  la^an- 
descent  ziroonia.    (Webster) 

Zirooa-syeaite.  A  name  originally 
given  by  Hausmann  to  certain  Ner^ 
wegian  nephdite-syenltes  ^Mm 
were  rich  in  drcona.  Later  It  vss 
practically  used  as  a  syncwyi^ig 
nephellte^ayenite,  but  Is 
lets.     (Kemp) 
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llrkellte.  1.  A  name  proposed  by 
Wadsworth  in  1887  to  designate 
altered,  basaltic  passes,  in  distinc- 
tion from  their  unaltered  or  tacby- 
litic  state.  (Kemp) 
S.  A  variety  of  the  thorium-bearing 
minerals.    ( Moses ) 

ffirllte.  A  Ught-yellow,  aluminum  hy- 
drate, A1(0H)t,  that  is  found  amor- 
phous, and  U  closely  related  to  glbb- 
slte.     (Standard) 

Ziskoa.  A  trade  name  for  an  alloy  of 
aluminum  and  zinc,  containing  25 
per  cent  of  the  latter  metal :  used  in 
making  scientific  Instruments.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Zloto  ( Polish ) .    Gold.    ( G.  G.  W.  Lock ) 

Zobtenite.  Roth's  name  for  metamor- 
phlc  rocks  with  the  composition  of 
gabbros,  i.  e.,  rocks  liot  certainly  ig- 
neous. The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Zobtenberg,  a  Silesian  mountain. 
(Kemp) 

Zoio.  In  geology,  containing  fossils, 
or  yielding  evidence  of  contempora- 
neous plant  or  animal  life:  said  of 
rocks.     (Standard) 

Xoiiite.  A  basic  orthoslllcate  of  cal- 
cium and  aluminum,  Caa(A10H)A1s 
(SiO«)i;  the  aluminum  Is  sometimes 
replaced  by  iron,  thus  graduating 
toward  epldote.    (Dana) 

Xoifitizatlon.  The  conversion  of  f eld- 
sptLT  into  zoisite.    (Webster) 

Zolotnik.  A  Russian  weight  equal  to 
65.83  grains.     (Lock) 

Zona  (Sp.).  1.  A  layer  or  band  of 
mineral  in  a  vein.  2.  A  zone,  belt, 
or  band  of  rock  limited  horizontally 
or  vertically,  and  characterized  by 
certain  minerals  or  fossils.    (Halse) 

Zonal  stmetiire.  A  term  especially 
used  in  microscopic  work  to  describe 
those  minerals  whose  cross-sections 
■how  their  successive  concentric  lay- 
ers of  growth.     (Kemp) 

Zoas.  1.  Jn  geology,  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  horizon  to  indicate  a  cer- 
tain geological  level  or  chronological 
position,  without  reference  to  the 
local  attitude  or  dip  of  the  rock. 
(Roy.  Com.) 

S.  An  area  or  region  more  or  less  set 
off  '  r  characterized  as  distinct  from 
surrounding  parts,  as  In  a  metallif- 
erous region,  the  mineral  sone.  8. 
In  crystallography,  a  series  of  faces 
whose  intersection  lines  with  each 
other  are  all  parallel.    (W^Nrter) 
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Zone  of  capillarity.  An  area  that 
overlies  the  zone  of  saturation  and 
contains  capillary  voids,  some,  or  all, 
of  which  are  filled  with  water  that 
Is  held  above  the  zone  of  satura- 
tion by  molecular  attraction  acting 
against  gravity.     (Mel-  ■  r) 

Zone  of  discharge.  As  suggested  by  J. 
W.  Finch,  the  zone  embracing  that 
part  of  the  belt  of  saturation  which 
has  a  means  of  horizontal  escape. 
Bee  Gathering  zone  and  Static  zone. 
(Lindgren,  p.  3) 

Zone  of  flowage.  As  proposed  by 
'Van  Hise,  the  lower  zone  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  earth*s  crust  in 
which  the  deformation  of  rocks  is  by 
granulation  or  recrystallization,  no 
opening  being  produced,  or  at  least 
none  except  of  microscopic  size.  See 
Zone  of  fracture.  (Posepny  in  Gene- 
sis of  Ore  deposits,  p.  286) 

Zone  of  fracture.  As  proposed  by  Van 
Hise,  the  upper  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  and  In  which  rocks  are  de> 
formed  mainly  by  fracture.  Bee 
Zone  of  flowage.  (Posepny  In  Gen- 
esis of  Ore  D^wslts,  p.  286) 

Zone  of  lataration.  An  area  which 
contains  capillary  or  supercapiUary 
voids,  or  both,  that  are  full  of  water 
that  will  move  under  ordinary  hy- 
drostatic pressure.    (Meinzer) 

Zones.  In  a  shaft  furnace,  the  dlffer- 
eqit  portions  (horizontal  sections) 
are  called  zones,  and  characterized 
according  to  the  reactions  which 
take  place  in  them,  as  the  zone  of 
fusion  or  smelting  zone,  the  reduc- 
tion zone,  etc.    (Raymond) 

Zonoohlorite.  A  zeolitic  mineral,  per- 
haps related  to  thomt)sonite.  (Cen- 
tury) 

Zo5gene.  In  geology,  of,  pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  resulting  from,  or 
Indicative  of  animal  life  or  struc- 
ture.    (Standard) 

ZoSlite;  ZoSUth.  A  fossil  animaL 
(Webster) 

Zorgite.  A  massive  i  acular  selenide 
of  lead  and  copper  in  varvinft 
amounts.     (Dana) 

Zueing.    Bee  Zur. 

Zunderers  (Ger.).  Tinder  ore;  an  ore 
of  antimony  occurring  in  the  Saxon 
mines  in  soft,  flexible,  tlnderllke 
masses,  of  a  blackish-red  color  and 
little  luster.     (Page) 
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Xmmfite.  A  fluosUieate  of  alumUmai 
Id  transparent  tetrahedral  crystala, 
from  the  Znni  mine,  Oolorado. 
(Webster) 

tux;  Zueing;  Besainff  CBnf^.)*  The 
same  as  hulking  a  lode,  vir,  remov- 
ing the  soft  side  for  facilitating  the 
breaking  down  the  harder  part  tbere- 
ot     (Hunt) 

larllta.  A  white  or  green  yarietj  of 
meliUte.    (Stiindard) 


Xazrfa  (MeK.).     A  rawhide  ore  aack 
holding  about  150  pounds ;  a  load  for 

a  Tomatero.   Bee  Tknata.    (Dwlght) 

• 

Zarroacfo  (Mez.).    A  laborer  who  ood- 
▼ejs  ore  or  waste  In  )>ags.    (Halse) 

Ewleselite.     A  dove-brown  atrleCy  off 
trlpUte.    (Dana) 

■witter.  A  Sax<M[i  miner's  term  for  a 
variety  of  grelseiL  Only  of  aig- 
nlflcanee  in  ooonection  with  tin 
(Kemp) 
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